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POSTAL  SALARIES. 


THUBSDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1919. 

Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Bank- 
head  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Bankhead,  McKellar,  Gay,  Sterling,  Moses; 
Kepresentatives  Moon,  Bouse,  and  Steenerson. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  as  you  all  know,  this  meeting  is  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  S^alaries, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  matter,  the  claims  of 
the  post-office  employees  with  regard  to  salaries.  This  commis- 
^ion  has  been  laboring  under  difficulties,  and  we  have  not  been  able, 
perhaps,  to  devote  as  much  time  to  this- work  as,  I  am  sure,  the  com- 
mission would  like  to,  on  account  of  conditions  in  Washington.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  have  been  unable  to  get  away,  and  therefore 
we  had  to  postpone  some  of  our  meetings  scheduled  to  take  place  be- 
fore this  hearing. 

Of  course,  this  commission,  like  every  other  body  of  busy  men, 
will  have  to  insist  upon  a  limit  of  time,  which  we  hope  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  different  groups  that  will  appear  nere  to  present 
their  case.  I  believe,  on  this  program  made  out  by  the  secretary, 
that  the  carriers  wilfbe  heard  first,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Quinn,  of  Phila- 
delphia, seems  to  be  the  first  speaker.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Quinn 
on  behalf  of  the  carriers. 

CITY  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  BICHABD  F.  QTJINN,  FHHADELFHIA,  FA. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Honorable  commission,  the  committee  representing 
Pennsylvania  have  presented  the  facts  in  the  form  of  a  brief.  That 
brief  starts  in  with  the  time  a  letter  carrier  enters  the  service.  He 
takes  a  physical  examination,  after  which  he  is  required  to  take  the 
civil-service  examination.  Then  he  is  placed  on  the  register  for 
appointment,  and  the  brief  follows  him  through  the  various  stages. 
A  substitute  now  gets  40  cents  aji  hour. 

We  are  representing  here  225  individuals,  representing  48  cities  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  cost  of  eight 
different  items,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  presented  in  the  brief. 

Then  the  brief  deals  with  the  regular  man — after  becoming  a  regu- 
lar, and  various  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  statement,  showing  how 
he  has  to  meet  a  deficiency  that  will  nm  from  $300  to  $500.  Other 
facts  and  features  of  the  regular  carrier  are  fully  described  in  the 
brief.  The  nature  of  the  work  that  is  not  very  often  thought  about 
by  the  average  citizen  is  dealt  with.  A  letter  carrier  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  requires  the  closest  thought,  the  quickest  thought, 
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the  quickest  speed,  and  the  quickest  activity,  particularly  in  prepn 
ing  his  mail.  He  must  get  his  mail  ready  for  the  first  trip  in  t 
morning  with  the  highest  speed.  He  starts  out  then  with  a  hea^ 
load,  and  schedules  are  made  up  both  for  the  time  of  leaving  t 
office  and  the  time  of  returning  to  the  office,  and  these  schedules  a 
very  exacting  and  irksome.  I  do  not  propose,  gentlemen,  to  dwi 
on  these  facts,  as  there  are  other  localities  represented  here  whi 
will  bring  out  the  different  conditions  in  those  different  localities. 

I  desire,  however,  to  lay  before  the  honorable  commission  a  bri 
statement  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  service  as  reviewed  by  practic 
men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centui 
and  while  it  is  not  reflecting  at  all  upon  the  department  those  co 
ditions  are  there  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  review  it  in  presenting  o 
statements. 

They  are  taking  men  off  the  street  and  the  efficient,  trained  lett 
carrier  can  realize  at  once  the  differences  and  difficulties  in  the  ser 
ice  of  the  mail,  because  these  men  taken  right  off  the  street  and  p 
into  the  service — it  may  sound  humorous,  but  it  is  a  fact — don't  knc 
how  to  pick  up  a  letter,  that  is,  in  the  letter  carrier's  way,  becau 
there  is  in  that  work  an  exactness  necessary  in  order  to  handle  yo 
mail  quicker  and  expeditiously,  and  it  requires  a  particular  way 
particular  system  of  handling  the  mails. 

I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  letter  carriers  of  Pennsylvania — in  fa( 
of  the  entire  country — ^to  take  this  advantage  of  presenting  befo 
your  honorable  body  these  facts.  I  feel  that  it  will  do  us  a  gre 
deal  of  good ;  it  will  bring  us  closer  together  and  make  for  a  bett 
understanding  between  Congress  and  the  employees,  and  that  is 
valuable  fact,  in  my  estimation.    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

(Mr.  Quinn  submitted  the  following  statement:) 

Statement  Submitted  by  Mr.  Quinn  for  the  Letter  Carriers  of 

Pennsylvania. 

requirements  for  entering  the  postal  service  as  a  letter  carrier. 

First  Passing  a  physical  examination,  a  civil-service  examination;  applicai 
are  required  to  take  an  open  competitive  examination  from  which  the  ellgil 
register  for  appointments  Is  made  up  according  to  percentages.  Appolntniei 
are  made  In  rotation  to  the  position  of  substitutes.  Substitutes  are  paid  at  t 
rate  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  actual  time  they  are  employed.  Substitutes  ser 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  during  which  their  earnings  are  meager  ai 
uncertain.  The  approximate  time  served  by  substitutes  In  Pennsylvania 
about  three  years  and  six  months.  Average  earnings,  $35.50  per  month.  Wh 
appointed  to  regular  positions  they  are  required  to  start  at  the  lowest  ra 
salary.  Letter  carriers  work  an  average  of  10  years  before  they  reach  t 
highest  grade. 

We  are  reporting  from  225  individuals  representing  48  cities. 

Estimate  average  living  cost  annually  of  a  regular  letter  carrier. 

Clothing    $2 

Fuel \ 

Rent  2 

Wear  and  tear  on  household  effects 1 

Table I 8 

Insurance ' 

Organization 

Other  necessary  expenses i; 
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We  will  not  take  your  time  to  go  into  the  matter  of  high  cost  of  living,  as 
'^:^r  has  been  well  established,  only  to  refer,  first  to  the  case  of  the  substitute, 
u  here  the  average  salary  is  about  $35.50  per  month.  Not  only  the  living  makes 
it  ardnoDS,  but  also  the  work,  being  a  catach-as-catch-can  position,  diversified 
IPHD  day  to  day  in  serving  different  routes,  causing  an  exceptionally  trying 
srraln  on  the  mentality. 

The  reirnlar  man,  having  passed  through  the  foregoing  substitute  service, 
with  all  its  vicissitudes,  we  will  now  embrace  his  position  as  a  regular. 

We  have  established  an  average  rate  for  living  cost.  This  is  established  as 
vhat  may  be  termed  a  minimum,  as  conditions  and  circumstances  to  some 
of  the  individuals  raise  the  living  cost  to  a  higher  basis,  running  up  to  over 

Clear  and  strong  statements  coming  from  different  carrier  regarding  this 
nmtter  and  how  they  have  been  able  and  compelled  to  meet  the  situation,  are 
as  follows: 

Endeavoring  to  work  at  some  other  kind  of  work. 

Their  wives  working. 

Their  children  being  turned  out  to  work. 

By  borrowing  money. 

By  going  into  debt. 

This  statement  speaks  for  itself,  without  further  dwelling  on  the  material 
points. 

A  few  more  facts  regarding  the  life  and  position  of  a  letter  carrier.  He 
h:K  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the  average  citizen.  His  family  are 
<iisturt>ed  by  this  at  an  early  hour,  preparing  his  morning  meal  for  him. 
Reaching  the  post-office  at  an  early  hour  and  every  morning  in  the  year  he  is 
fxacted  to  be  there  on  the  moment  as  scheduled.  Starting  in  his  work  with  the 
hi^est  speed  possible  as  the  time  limit  is  required,  whether  the  mail  is  light 
or  heavy,  for  him  to  leave  promptly.  He  is  then  required  to  speed  up  again 
ti>  reach  the  office  after  delivery  on  the  scheduled  time. 

We  learn  that  the  skilled  and  unskilled  Individual  is  receiving  a  greater  com- 
pensation than  is  the  letter  carrier,  and  sometimes  with  less  effort  and  less 
inconvenleDce. 

RicHABD  F.  QuiNN,  Philadelphia,  Pa„ 
John  J.  Scully,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,, 
Thos.   J.   Cabpenteb,   Harrisburg,  Pa,, 
Robert  H.  Bbidoes,  Johnstown,  Pa,, 

Committee, 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  about  15  names  on  the  program,  and 
it  appears  there  is  some  agreement  among  you  that  you  would  occupy 
about  five  minutes  each.  I  presume  that  most  of  you  have  prepared 
a  statement  which  you  can  file  with  the  secretary,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  which  you  care  to  make.  I  make  this  suggestion  because 
you  can  see  how  important  it  is  that  you  do  not  go  very  far  afield 
as  to  time,  because  there  are  others  to  follow.  The  next  speaker 
will  be  Mr.  J.  J.  Scully,  of  Pittsburgh. 

STATEKENT  OF  HE.  J.  J.  SCTTLLY,  PITTSBirEOH,  PA. 

Mr.  ScuiXY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  do  not  want  to 
<iwell  upon  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  present  time  here.  You  all  know  that.  We  feel  that  in  Pitts- 
burgh the  cost  of  living  is  as  hij?h  as  it  is  any  place  in  the  country. 
We  believe  that  under  the  conditions  a  permanent  salary  should  oe 
established  with  three  grades,  namely:  $1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,400. 
We  figure  that  injustice  has  been  done  us,  especially  the  substitutes, 
in  having  them  sub  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years  and  not  re- 
ceive any  cnwlit  for  that  time.  We  believe,  in  order  to  overcome 
that,  that  the  substitutes  should  receive  80  cents  an  hour,  and  not  be 
required  to  serve  any  more  apprenticeship  than  one  year.    We  be- 
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lieve  that  after  one  year  they  should  become  regulars  in  seconc 
grade.  We  also  believe  that  the  old  men  in  the  service  should  b 
taken  care  of,  which  I  hope  will  be  done  by  this  sesfsion  of  Con 
gress. 

I  will  say  in  relation  to  the  speed-up  system^  that  the  outside 
public  have  no  idea  of  what  the  duties  of  a  letter  carrier  consist  of 
A  great  many  think  he  simply  has  to  carry  a  heavy  load  or  some 
thing  of  that  character,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  from  my  own  per 
sonal  experience  in  the  business  district  of  Pittsburgh  that  everj 
morning,  without  having  the  time  to  look  at  the  route  book,  I  hav< 
to  mark  at  least  400  pieces  of  mail  to  different  routes,  stations,  boxes 
etc.    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Mow  many  carriers  have  you  in  the  Pittsburgh  ofBcel 

Mr.  ScuixT.  Five  hundred  and  fourteen,  I  think. 

Mr.  House.  How  many  substitutes? 

Mr.  Scully.  I  believe  they  are  very  short  of  substitutes. 

Mr.  Rouse.  About  how  many  f 

Mr.  Scully.  Well,  they  haven't  any  that  I  know  of.  They  have 
only  men  temporarilv  that  they  bring  in. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Recall  back  three  or  lour  years^  how  many  did  you 
have  on  the  list  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Scully.  It  used  to  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Under  your  recommendation,  you  suggest  that  a  sub- 
stitute, after  a  year's  service,  be  made  a  regular. 

Mr.  Scully.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Suppose  you  had  200  substitutes,  how  would  you 
work  itt 

Mr.  Scully.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  do  away  with  this  speed- 
up system,  and  not  have  the  men  break  down  from  nervous  strain 
tihe  way  they  are  doing.  In  vacation  period  they  double  up;  put 
more  territory  on  the  older  men.  Instead  of  an  older  man  bem^  re- 
warded for  his  faithfulness  to  the  service,  it  seems  he  is  penalized. 
The  older  he  ^ts  in  the  service,  it  seems  he  is  demoted.  The  custom 
is  to  demote  him  on  aocount  of  loss  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Rouse.  I  iust  wanted  to  get  your  idea  as  to  what  you  would 
do  with  these  suostitutes. 

Mr.  Scully.  That's  what  I  would  do.  Put  them  in  the  regular 
service  after  a  year.  When  a  man  serves  the  regular  time,  he  gets 
the  position.  As  it  is  a  substitute  goes  on  call  and  can  be  on  call 
for  24  hours  and  not  get  any  credit  for  it 

Mr.  Rouse.  Here  is  the  situation;  if  you  have  500  carriers  and 
over  200  substitutes,  and,  after  a  year's  time,  you  propose  to  make 
these  200  substitutes  into  regulars,  what  would  you  do  with  the  700 
men  you  would  then  have? 

Mr.  Scully.  You  wouldn't  have  that  many  substitutes. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  speak  about  a  substitute  being  on 
call  for  24  hours,  what  do  you  mean?  That  he  has  received  notice 
and  is  subject  to  being  put  on  duty  for  that  24  hours,  or  is  he  on 
actual  work? 

Mr.  Scuii«Y.  A  man  who  is  on  call  would  go  there  in  the  morning 
and  maybe  there  would  be  no  work  for  him.  He  will  stay  around 
there,  and  will  have  to  be  there  at  noon.    He  would  be  on  caU  any 
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time,  at  their  disposition,  and  then  they  would  send  him,  perhaps,  to 
a  station  5  or  6  miles  off,  and  he  don't  receive  any  credit  for  the  time 
he  is  traveling  to  that  station. 

The  Cbairman.  What  does  he  receive  for  the  time  he  is  on  call  ? 

Mr.  Scully.  Nothing. 

The  Chaihman.  He  is  on  call  and  reports  to  the  oflSce? 

Mr.  Scully.  He  is  supposed  to  report  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  He  reports  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  re- 
mains until  12,  or  10,  we  will  say 

Mr.  Scully.  He  has  to  be  around  the  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  to  be  around  there  where^they  can  reach 
him  if  they  want  him ;  and  if  they  don't  want  him,  he  spends  that 
time^  sa J,  from  6  to  12,  and  don't  get  any  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Scully.  That's  the  idea. 

Senator  Steeling.  Must  a  substitute  report  every  day? 

Mr.  Scully.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  supposed  to  report  every  morning. 

Senator  Gay.  Does  a  substitute  get  work  every  day,  or  are  there 
days  when  he  don't  get  any  work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Scully.  They  use  to  average  about  $30  a  month. 

Senator  Gay.  Then  there  are  days  that  go  by  that  he  is  not  called 
atallt 

Mr.  Scully.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Or  it  might  be  that  he  would  work  only  an  hour 
or  two  a  day! 

Mr.  Scully.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair]£an.  He  is  paid  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Scully.  Yes,  sir ;  40  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that.  Now,  then,  the  next 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Halberstadt. 

STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  CHBIS.  T.  HALBEB8TADT,  PHUADELFHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  H.4LBERSTA0T.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sion: Of  course,  quite  a  number  of  the  questions  I  would  like  to 
dwell  upon  have  already  been  taken  up  by  the  previous  speakers. 
In  representing  the  Philadelphia  letter  carriers,  it  is  our  intention 
to  be  as  brief  as  we  can. 

There  is  one  proposition  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  that  of  tne  letter  carriers  bein^  burdened  with  parcel  post. 
The  letter  carrier  in  Philadelphia  is  obliged  to  take  out  all  parcel 
post  under  four  pounds.  While  one  package  of  4  pounds  isn't 
mnch^  still  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  carrier 
will  carry  20  and  25  pounds  and  sometimes  more,  until  they  can 
hardly  move  the  load.  We  feel  that  this  is  not  a  good  condition  for 
the  carriers  and  is  not  good  for  the  service.  A  man  burdened  with 
weight  like  that  can  not  proceed  with  the  speed  necessary  to  give 
good,  efficient  service  in  the  citv. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  vou  tnink  of  changing  from  mounted  car- 
riers to  bicycles;  would  that  be  a  means  of  savm^  expense? 

Mr.  Halberstadt.  A  mounted  carrier  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  obliged  to  take  out  all  of  the  parcel  post,  and  sometimes 
the  work  would  be  more  than  could  be  handled  on  a  bicycle. 
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Mr.  Moox.  Do  you,  think  anything  could  be  saved  in 
from  a  horse  to  a  bicycle,  or  some  other  means  of  carrying  it  ? 

)Ir.  Halbesstadt.  A  bicycle  wouldn^t  fit  the  situation  at  alL 

The  Chatkmax.  How  about  those  fellows  that  hare  a  car  on  th 
side:  what  do  von  call  them? 

Mr.  Halbebstadt.  Motor  cycle?    Those  social  affairs? 

The  Chairman.  How  would  thcv  do? 

Mr.  Hauberstadt.  I  don't  think  they  are  large  enough.  Th^- 
wouldn^t  do  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairmax.  They  could  carry  as  much  as  a  man  could  carr 
on  horseback,  couldn't  they  ? 

)Ir.  HALBER^rAOT.  Oh,  yes;  but  our  mounted  carriers  are  not  o 
horseback.  They  call  them  mounted  carriers,  but  they  have  a  cai 
riage,  a  little  carriage  or  road  cart. 

The  CiiAiR3iAX.  Oh,  well;  if  they  have  some  sort  of  vehicle,  that^ 
different. 

Mr.  Halberstadt.  Yes,  they  have  a  vehicle. 

(Mr.  Halberstadt  submitted  the  following  paper  prepared  by  him 
self,  Amos  J.  Eggleton.  and  Benedict  C.  Snyder:) 

Statesiext  SrBMiTTED  BT  Mb.  Halbebstadt,  et  ai^  OX  Berau  or  THE  Lettk 

Cabbtebs  of  Phuaoelphia. 

In  representing  the  Philadelphia  letter  carriers,  it  is  oar  intention  f*>  U 
as  brief  and  concise  as  poasible:  we  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  we  1h>!:»'v 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Postal  Service  as  well  as  Justice  for  the  W{x»f 
carriers. 

We  will  first  call  attention  to  the  sobstitnte  who  comes  into  the  serrice  urnle 
the  impression  received  from  the  newspaper  advertisements  that  he  will  r»^ 
ceive  a  minimum  wage  of  $1,000  per  annum  at  once;  but  promptly  leam<  tl-.v 
he  will  receive  40  cents  per  hour  while  assigned  to  actual  dntj,  and  ma.<t  l»< 
sabject  to  call  at  all  times,  without  compensation.  And  he  further  learns  rlM 
this  period  of  substitution  will  last  from  three  to  five  years  before  the  mininiu!] 
salary  of  $1,000  is  reached,  and  a  further  five  years  before  the  maximun 
salary  is  reached. 

These  conditions  do  not  attract  good  men  to  the  service,  and  those  who  :rip 
in  without  learning  the  conditions  soon  leave  it  In  Philadelphia  for  the  yeui 
ended  June  ^.  1919,  oO  substitutes  were  appointed  and  53  resigned.  Tb< 
result  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  class  of  men  coming  into  the  senriiv  h 
not  of  the  same  standard  as  years  ago. 

We  believe  a  one-year  probationary  period  at  60  cents  per  hour  to  be  surf. 
cient  Substitutes  should  then  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  retcrnlni 
grade,  which  we  feel  should  be  $1^00  for  the  first  year,  $2,100  for  the  s«Mi»n.: 
year  and  ^400  as  the  maximum. 

We  are  submitting  facts  and  figures  showing  what  it  has  cost  the  averac^ 
letter  carrier  during  the  past  year.  This  was  obtained  by  strildng  an  avenue 
from  the  itemized  statements  of  200  letter  carriers  taken  at  random  from  ail 
parts  of  the  city.  In  these  statements  carriers  emphasize  the  extreme  econnniji 
and  self-denial  that  was  necessary  to  keep  within  these  figures,  and  right  h^rc 
we  desire  to  call  attrition  to  the  conspicuous  fact  that  trolley  conductors  ar] 
motormen  in  Philadelphia  rec^ved  23  cents  per  hour  in  1910  and  are  now 
receiving  51  cents  per  hour. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  mounted  carriers  who  are  allowe<J 
$500  for  horse  hire,  this  sum  being  entirely  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  horse.     No  liveryman  in  the  city  will  contract  to  furnish  au 
outfit  for  less  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

We  are  submitting  statement  of  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  where  car- 
rier takes  care  of  bis  own  outfit,  and  this  does  not  allow  for  cost  and  upkeep, 
nf r  for  service  rendered,  and  we  believe  the  mounted  men  f^hould  be  allowed 
not  less  than  $700  per  annum: 
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Carina  for  one  horse  and  outfit. 

Per  month. 

?*^ $6.00 

Straw 1 1,  50 

Grain    , " 20.00 

BUcksmithing  and  repairs 10.00 

R«>t    7. 00 

>rteriiiary  and  livwy 3.00 


47.  50 

12  montlis,  $570. 

In  relation  to  the  chauffeur  carriers,  we  believe  on  account  of  the  extra 
buKard  of  tbeir  position,  they  should  be  allowed  an  additional  $300  over  the 
maximum  salary  allowed  for  carriers,  and  further  they  should  be  relieved  of 
*il  responsibility  in  case  of  accident  where  it  can  not  be  clearly  proven  that 
t}.4>re  was  «H>ntributory  negligence. 

We  herewith  .submit  for  your  consideration  the  average  expenditures  of  a 
l**tt»*r  carrier  in  our  city  together  with  the  necessities  to  which  they  were  com- 
I«en*»tl  u*  reftsort  |to  maintain  their  families  under  existing  conditions;  and  in  all 
»-:4s*-^  making  sacrifices  beyond  what  was  healthful  dnd  therefore  detracting 
fr«»ni  their  efficiency  in  the  postal  service. 


V 


Affntfie  annual  cxpewte  of  Philadelphia  letter  carriers  (average  family  of  five). 

riothiiii; $252 

Fuel 109 

K^m 300 

Wrtir  and  tear  of  houseliold  necessities 114 

Trthle J 913 

Insuran<*e 78 

Orfcanization,  church  expenses,  etc__* 70 

I»»«-tor,  me<licine.  car  fare,  and  other  expenses 100 


1,936 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  following  outstand- 
ir.ff  facts  in  relation  to  the  carrier?'  endeavor  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Post  Office 
rvpartment,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  that  have  been  presented  in 
Mth«»r  lines  or  occupations,  and  we  might  say  50  regular  carriers  have  resigned 
since  July  1,  1918. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  carriers  of  Philadelphia  have  withdrawn  from  their 
>avings  to  the  extent  of  about  $250,  and  the  small  percentage  who  have  with- 
lirawn  their  savings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  carriers  have  spent 
theirs  in  the  three  years  previous  to  1918,  and  this  Includes  carriers  who  were 
purchasing?  their  own  homes  on  the  installment  plan  and  have  been  compelled 
to  aacriflce  them. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  carriers  have  earned  additional  money  doing  other 
work  outside  the  Postal  Service.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  postal  rules  and  regulations,  and  further  it  is  detrimental  to  their  health 
as  well  as  detracting  from  their  efficiency. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  carriers  were  compelled  to  have  their  wives  earn 
additional  money  to  help  maintain  their  families,  to  the  extent  of  an  average 
of  $190  per  year.  This  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  home  life  nor  the  proper 
rearing  of  children. 

Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  carriers  have  borrowed  money  to  the  extent  of  an 
average  of  $225.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions.  No  corporation  or 
individaal  would  tolerate  their  employees  holding  a  position  of  trust  and  bor- 
rowing money  to  maintain  their  families,  as  this  must,  of  necessity,  lead  to  a 
Tery  tryins^  condition  in  the  year  to  come  when  they  not  only  have  to  maintain 
(heir  family,  but  pay  up  their  debts. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  carriers  have  taken  their  children  from  school  to 
earn  money  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  family,  to  the  extent  of  an  average  of 
$540  per  year.  This  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  the  salary  condition, 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  is  the  fact  that  no  children  of  letter 
carriers  have  graduated  from  the  high  school  In  the  past  year.  This,  not  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  children  of  carriers  are  of  inferior  intelligence,  but 


/m  »<*/*^int  of  A^r^Miry  /><  ^simfnor  rtum^  t/%  h^  rhHr  piirpntif  maiorair.  -  h 
f«mU'i^^.  M^^T^y  /t^rlvtnqr  rh*m  ^vf  rh*^  rt^r  and  privil*^  rhat  i*  diie  C"*y  i 

ITh^  p#>f«f;»j  Af  o^itiiiM  #vf  fli^  wlyvi^  ^;o«9«rBaMiit  ar*  a  iVNWlrferabCe  item  charr^ 
f/>  fh*  ^<«f  ^^flW*#^  ri(»p«irrm^nn  anrl  rh^  «|fM9irkMi  #>f  ponta^^  oo  first  aivl  .«»?i.-i^ri 
^nm  AMffAT  Af^  'vn^i*  rhaf  AhfmM  hav^  nrv  httatrio^  ma  thf^  mlarr  «|iM9tion. 

If  If  [n  f/p  th^  hMKt  lAfATMt  fit  all  fhit  u^n^  f#>  have  a  one,  two,  #r  thr^^  «^i 
j#ff^r  f»fA,  fh:«  \m  Si  mutTPT  f/>r  Ohisctww  t^  dftH^te  anff  iJir"  whole  people  .«h'"J 
Nitr  fh^  htir<lAn,  and  In  rh^  «!aae  of  sMfotut-eUuM  mater,  if  it  is  ti^  tlie  best  i\ 
f^Mt.  0^  fh^  wtkoU^  p^o^le  for  the  MttU^naofMit  and  edoatteQ  of  the  ma.^s*^ 
tlMt»  fh^  wVX^  P^^xpl^  altonM  Vwar  tUa  borflcn,  and  it  AooM  not  be  set-:*^ 
fffptift  fhfi  nhfmUU^m  f4  fhe  poeiral  ^oBployeta  to  tbe  extent  of  depririnz  th*^] 
/^  fh^  uy^Ux^rj  f-tfrnffi^M  of  the  Amerfeaii  4^ffaieii  and  their  children  of  a  c^ti 

TIm^  (luAiunx%,  The  next  man  on  tbe  program  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodi 

nkTSXBn  OS  mb.  w.  c.  woods,  isw  casilb,  pa. 


Mr.  WoriTjiA.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tbe  commission :  I  an 
filing  a  brief,  frrim  which  I  will  read. 

I  want  to  accompany  this  brief  with  three  newspaper  clipping 
one  Higned  by  the  postmaster,  stating  that  sabstitntes  are  scarce,  an 
other  an  arlverti.sement  for  carpenters  at  $1  an  hour,  and  another  witl 
reference  to  the  pay  of  the  milkmen*  in  Chicago. 

In  presenting  this  brief  I  will  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  th< 
more  important  points.  First,  the  qualifications  necessary  to  take 
a  civil-service  examination : 

The  applicants  should  be  American  citizens  of  good  character  and 
physical  ability  and  have  at  least  a  good  common  school  education 
The  applicants  should  take  an  open  competitive  examination,  and  an 
eligible  register  for  appointments  made  up  according  to  percentages, 
and  appointments  to  tne  position  of  substitute  be  made  in  rotation 
and  without  favor  to  any  one.  Substitutes  often  have  to  remain 
on  the  list  for  years  before  receiving  a  regular  appointment  and 
therefore  some  provision  should  be  made  to  pay  them  a  regular 
stated  salary  in  addition  to  what  they  can  earn  as  a  substitute. 

Substitutes  always  have  to  find  some  other  employment  in  order 
to  live  because  what  (hey  receive  from  substituting  would  not  pay 
their  board,  let  alono  buy  any  clothes.  I  will  submit  you  an  actual 
case  from  an  office.  The  substitute  is  a  barber  by  trade.  He  served 
two  years  before  receiving  a  regular  appointment.  He  was  often 
called  on  to  report  in  the  afternoon  for  duty.  He  closed  up  his 
shop  and  doing  so  lost  probably  $3  or  $4.  He  received  90  cents  for 
his  aftemoon^s  work  in  the  post  office.  How  long  do  you  think  a 
sub  could  keep  that  up  to-day?  At  the  present  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  liaving  a  nard  time  getting  substitutes.  Nobody  wants 
the  job  at  the  price  paid  when  he  can  earn  from  $4  to  $10  per  day 
at  other  work.  The  service  is  crippled  to-day  on  this  account.  So 
if  you  wish  to  have  the  service  kept  up  to  standard,  provide  a  salary 
that  will  make  the  position  attractive. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  any- 
where from  80  to  100  per  cent.    During  that  time  the  regular  car- 
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riers  have  only  received  a  temporair  increase  of  25  per  cent  since 
iwr.  And  right  here  let  me  say,  I  oon't  believe  that  there  is  a  man 
in  the  service  to-day,  but  what  is  not  in  debt  as  the  result. 

Mechanics  and  laborers  are  better  paid  to-dav  than  trained  em- 
pk»vees  in  the  Postal  Service.    Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

Carpenters,  85  cents  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Painters,  81  cents  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Plasterers,  $1  per  nour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Bricklayers,  $1  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Hod  carriers,  75  cents  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Plumbers,  90  cents  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Sheet  metal  workers,  75  cents  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Tire  builders,  45  cents  per  hour  to  start -and  in  two  weeks'  time 
aiv  earnin|2:  from  $6  to  $10  per  eight  hours. 

Electricians,  87 j  cents  per  hour,  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

Laborers  in  tin  mills  receive  49  cents  per  hour. 

Tin  workei-s  received  anywliere  from  $6  to  $30  and  $40  per  eight 

Boys,  18  years  old  earn  $4  and  $5  per  8  hours. 

Policemen  in  tin  mills  I'eceive  $166  per  month. 

Compare  these  wages  with  what  we  receive. 

Xow,  you  can  sec  why  the  present  salary  schedule  is  too  unattrac- 
tive to  hold  eiBcient  employees  or  to  recruit  new  ones.  Again  we  pay 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  out  of  our  present  salary  and  we  are 
lucky  if  we  are  not  in  debt. 

WTiere  our  monthlv  salarv-  goes:  Rent,  $30;  groceries,  $45  to  $55; 
liirht  bills,  $3  to  $4.50;  water  bills,  $1.50  to  $4;  gas  bills  or  coal,  $2  to 
!f^''»;  insurance,  $5  to  $10;  clothes,  $10  to  $50;  shoes,  $6  to  $10;  tele- 
phone, $2 ;  and  you  are  lucky  if  you  don't  have  a  doctor's  bill.  What 
have  you  left  for  pleasure  or  to  save  for  future  years? 

In  view  of  the  facts,  it  is  suggested  that  the  commission  give  ear- 
nest and  serious  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  a  reclassification 
law  for  letter  carriers  as  follows:  First  grade,  $1,800;  second  grade, 
^'lMOO;  third  grade,  $2,400;  and  that  all  promotions  be  made  fol- 
]«»wing  the  expiration  of  one  year's  service  in  the  next  lower  grade. 
That  substitute  service  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year ; 
that  substitutes"  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  hour,  and  that 
substitutes  be  guaranteed  earnings  of  not  less  than  $100  per  month, 
and  that  the  time  served  as  substitute  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  factor 
when  appointed  to  regular  position. 

(The  newspaper  clippings  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

NO    SUBSTITIITE    CARRIERS    IN    CITY. 

ExAininatlons  are  bbing  held  to-day  at  the  local  post  office  for  the  positions 
if  clerk  and  carrier.  The  number  taking  the  examinations,  however,  is  much 
<ii>all««r  than  usual. 

Because  of  the  small  salary  which  is  paid  starting  in  for  clerks  and  carriers 
\n  the  post  office,  the  number  of  persons  taking  the  examinations  for  these 
p«»«itiODS  Is  growing  smaller  with  each  examination  date,  and  difficulty  is 
U'ing  experienced  In  many  cities  is  securing  men  for  these  positions. 

•*  There  is  not  a  substitute  available  to-day,"  Postmaster  Henry  M.  Good 
jcrated,  "and  we  would  be  hard  presse<l,  in  case  one  of  the  regular  carriers 
was  taken  sick,  to  get  the  mail  delivered." 
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CARPENTEBS   8CABCE  AT  DOLLAR  AN    HOUR — CONTRACTOR  ALBERT  DAHL  HAS   TROVBl 

IN   GETTING  HANDS  TO  PUT  UP  FORMS. 

Albert  Dahl,  who  has  the  contract  for  concreting  the  Ell  wood- Warapui 
road,  Is  experiencing  trouble  In  getting  carpenters  to  put  up  concrete  form 
according  to  CJounty  Commissioner  R.  M.  Leslie,  who  visited  the  scene  < 
operations  yesterday.  Dahl  Is  offering  $1  an  hour  for  rough  carpenters,  bi 
It  seems  that  even  that  price  falls  to  bring  the  workmen. 

Work  of  grading  the  road  Is  progressing  rapidly.  Dahl  has  one  stetim  shov< 
at  work,  and  will  put  on  another  next  week. 


CHICAGO  MILKMEN  GET  $56  A  WEEK  AND  UP ;  SOME  RBCEIVINO  $80. 

Chicago,  October  7. 

No  need  to  speculate  longer  upon  the  widely  discussed  wage  of  the  Ion  11 
milkman  In  Chicago.    He  receives  $56  a  week. 

Federal  Judge  Alschuler,  acting  as  arbiter  In  the  stockyards  wage  coi 
troveray,  got  the  facts  to-day  when  G.  11.  Fltchle,  president  ot  the  Mil 
Wagon  Drivers'  Association,  took  the  stand  to  testify  In  the  labor  hearing. 

"  Drivers  In  the  city  are  working  on  an  average  wage  now  of  .$35  a  wtn^k, 
he  declared,  "and  commissions  bring  the  wage  up  to  about  $56.  Of  course 
the  men  who  drive  the  automobile  trucks  which  deliver  the  large  consijrt 
ments  to  hotels,  restaurants,  manufacturers,  and  the  like,  can  make  nuni 
Some  of  them  make  as  high  as  $80  a  week." 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WILLIAU  VTZ,  WILUAMSFORT,  FA. 

Mr.  Utz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  lionorable  commission,  we  are  no 

-here  asking  for  a  salar}^  increase  as  it  is  popularly  understood;  w< 

are  asking  for  salary  restoration.    In  1907  you  considered  $1,200  j 

just  and  equitable  wage  and  all  we  ask  is  to  restore  to  the  dollar  th^ 

purchasing  power  it  had  in  1907. 

The  letter  carriers  of  Williamsport  have  been  loyal,  and  the} 
are  determined  to  stick  to  the  ship,  in  the  firm  belief  that  Congress 
must  quickly  see  the  justice  of  their  claims.  The  waces  paid  in  th< 
outside  world  are  awaj^  above  the  wages  paid  to  us.  You,  no  doubt 
already  have  lots  of  figures  and  there  is  no  use  giving  them  agair 
to  you,  but  there  is  an  ad  running  every  day  in  our  daily  papers  foi 
construction  work  in  the  southern  part  of  our  city,  advertising  foi 
laborers,  and  offering  65  to  75  cents  an  hour,  with  few  takers. 

We  had  to  start  in  1916  to  cut  out  all  amusements,  and  I  guar- 
antee that  all  of  the  fellows  who  have  two  to  four  children  in  theii 
families  have  not  spent  $10  for  amusement  in  that  time.  As  foi 
vacations,  in  the  last  three  years  the  majority  of  the  fellows  in  the 
city  of  Williamsport  have  worked  during  their  vacations.  Three 
years  ago  I  was  compelled  to  work  during  my  vacation.  I  was  then 
drawing,  as  a  letter  carrier,  41  cents  an  hour.  I  obtained  a  position 
driving  a  truck,  hauling  lumber,  and  at  the  end  of  my  time  I  received 
50  cents  an  hour  for  a  10-hour  day,  as  compared  with  the  41  cents  for 
an  8-hour  day  that  I  received  in  the  Postal  Service.  That  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  conditions  3  years  ago. 

We  are  compelled  to  cut  out  most  all  reading  matter.  As  you  all 
know,  a  certain  amount  of  the  best  reading  matter  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  family.  The  average  letter  carrier 
and  his  family  gets  little  reading  matter  at  all  except,  possibly,  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  which  is  made  to  do  for  the  whole  family. 
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Tliey  are  compelled  to  cut  out  metropolitan  newspapers,  because  of 
the  ixjst,  and  many  of  them  are  not  aole  to  pay  the  $6  a  year  neces- 
•^rr  for  the  local  daily  newspapers. 

As  our  clothing  wears  out  we  are  not  able  to  replace  it.  It  is  not 
n  case  of  having  two  or  three  sets  of  clothing  for  the  children,  but 
a  <)uestion  of  having  one  good  set.  My  children  go  to  school  with 
Thatched  clothing  and,  unfortunately,  they  go  in  a  section  where 
riie  majority  of  the  people  have  been  getting  high  wages  in  their 
work,  some  of  them  have  gone  away  and  done  war  work  for  the 
<TOvemnient  and  now  they  are  coming  back  and  buying  automobiles; 
thev  have  been  getting  from  $8  to  $14  a  day  in  the  shipyards  and 
thiur  children  ridicule  my  children  because  they  do  not  dress  bet- 
ter: they  are  facing  ridicule  all  the  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  insufficiently  clothed.  We  are  not  asking  for  expensive  clothing; 
we  are  just  asking  for  money  to  buy  sufficient  decent  clothes  so  that 
the  children  will  be  presentable  when  they  go  to  school. 

As  for  mj'self,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  for  five 
Vfars,  and   my  wife  is  compelled  to  have  her  clothes  remade  and 
revived  until   there  is  hardly  anything  left  of  them.     That,  is  the  ' 
.ictual  condition  that  exists  among  the  fellows  in  my  town. 

After  facing  all  these  privations,  w^e  were  still  unable  to  meet  our 
Mhligations.  I  made  a  canvass  among  the  fellows  who  have  families 
of  from  four  to  seven,  and  they  told  me  that  they  didn't  have  meat 
more  than  three  times  a  week  and  then  only  in  a  limited  amount.  It 
IS  necessary  to  buy  food  which  affords  the  biggest  bulk  for  the  money 
roirardless  of  nutriment.  You  all  know  the  effect  of  undemourish- 
fiH-nt  and  lack  of  a  properly  balanced  diet  upon  a  family.  You 
know  that  medical  researches,  in  centers  of  population,  have  proven 
'hat  most  ailments  of  childhood  are  due  to  malnutrition.  They  will 
t«ll  you  that  most  of  the  children  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
^\  t>ak  are  afliicted  because  of  undernourishment  resultmg  in  malnutn- 
ti»>n. 

^Vgain,  it  was  a  case  of  borrowing  money.  The  fellows  borrowed  all 
the  money  they  could.  I  know  eight  fellows  in  our  office  who  bor- 
rowed on  their  life  insurance,  mortgaging  it  to  the  hilt,  which  means, 
if  they  die^  their  families  would  have  no  protection  whatsoever.  I 
w  i<  a"  collector  for  a  sick  and  accident  company,  and  many  of  the 
f**llows  have  been  forced  to  drop  that. 

As  to  the  tradesmen,  it  isn't  a  question  of  which  one  you  are  going 
t.»  pay :  it  is  a  question  of  to  which  one  you  are  going  to  ^ive  two  or 
three"  dollars  in  order  to  stave  him  off  until  the  next  time.  It  is 
i.Mnnliatinp  to  have  to  do  that,  and  even  after  doing  that  we  found 
ffi:it  the  majority  of  the  fellows  were  still  up  against  it,  and  had  to 
'•♦'tain  extra  employment  on  the  outside.  Some  of  the  fellows  worked 
.0  the  rtibber  shops  during  the  shortage  of  labor,  some  in  the 
foimdries.  some  in  the  street  cars,  and  some  of  them  did  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
W4)rk,  as  I  am  doing  every  night.  They  have  worked  from  5  until 
11  every  nifrht  for  the  last  two  years,  going  to  work  at  6  o'clock  and 
workinir  until  11,  getting  home  about  naif  past  11  and  to  bed  about 
lii,  again  petting  up  the  next  morning  only  to  have  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  day. 

You  can  readily  see  how  that  would  undermine  the  life  of  the  men 
ind  the  effect  it  would  have  on  his  family  life;  it  absolutely  destroys 
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all  family  connections  In  fact,  gentlemen,  my  baby,  2  years  old 
scarcely  is  ac(}uainted  with  me.  I  am  gone  from  home  most  of  th 
time,  and  it  is  sleeping  when  I  am  there,  and  honestly,  gentlemen 
when  that  baby  was  8  m<mths  old,  it  was  not  acquainted  with  it 
father.  Picture  the  effect  that  has  upon  the  home  life  of  a  carriei 
the  discipline  of  his  children,  having  no  time  to  talk  with  them  o 
correct  them.  Picture  the  effect  that  is  going  to  have  upon  the! 
after  life. 

All  of  us,  as  I  have  said,  worked  during  our  vacations.  Sow 
th??n,  some  carriers'  wives  were  also  compelled  to  work;  two  of  then 
worked  in  factories,  and  several  of  them  sewed.  A  few  of  them  di^ 
washing  for  others,  and  some  of  them  were  compelled  to  take  ii 
boarders,  thus  sacrificing  entirely  the  sanctity  of  home  life. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  statements  are  verj'  interesting,  but  I  h^'h 
warn  von  that  vonr  time  is  short. 

3lr.  Utz.  a  particular  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  the  lack  o 
medical  attention.  We  all  know  that  dental  and  medi^^al  attentini 
are  all  important  to  child  life,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  give  ou 
children  tne  dental  and  medical  attention  they  need.  My  children 
and  several  of  my  fellow  carriers'  children  have  adenoids  and  tnn-il 
that  should  have  been  removed,  and  we  are  unable  to  get  that  *\'m*^ 
Their  teeth  are  ^reatlv  in  need  of  attention,  as  they  now  are  n»arh 
ing  the  vital  period  ol  life,  when  all  surplus  energy  is  needeil. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  commission  that  we  stuck  to  the  ^bi] 
during  the  war,  because  we  believed  that  an  efficient  postal  ser\  i- 1 
was  necessary  and  would  help  to  carrj*  on -the  business  of  the  v/ur 
We  felt  that  we  would  be  deserting  the  fellows  in  the  trenches  if  w^ 
did  not  stick  and  back  them  up.  it  was  very  hard  for  us,  eamirii 
the  minimum  salary,  and  seeing  others  making  the  large  wages:  I'l 
we  felt,  as  we  do  now,  that  your  commission  would  see  that  we  wen 
taken  care  of  properly. 

Now,  a  woni  for  the  substitutes;  we  have  five  substitutes  in  oui 
city.  They  have  been  subbing  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  yea  is 
The  condition  of  these  fellows  is  deplorable.  They  averaged  abrr:i 
$60  a  month  during  the  last  year  and  four  of  them  are  marriei 
They  have  been  compeUed  to  try  and  keep  their  families  on  that  S'' 
a  month,  being  subject  to  call  during  the  period  from  6  oVlock  ii 
the  morning  untU  4  in  the  eveninsr:  they  have  now  reached  the  stac< 
where  they  must  either  resign  or  nave  some  relief. 

We  must  also  replace  our  house  furnishings.  Many  of  the  fI<X'ri 
are  bare,  the  rugs  having  long  ago  worn  through,  a  fact  that  1 
know  from  my  collecting  visits,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  ihii 
commission  will  see  fit  to  grant  us  a  salary  thoroughly  adequiite  v: 
purchase  as  much  as  it  did  in  1907:  and  I  hold  that  it  shonll  r-: 
$1,500,  $2,100,  and  $2,400.  and  that  the  substitutes  should  re^eiv^^ 
a  &xed  salary  after  <me  year  of  substitution  and  put  on  as  a  reir^ 
uar  carrier  but  not  allotted  to  a  r^ular  route.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chaikmax.  How  long  have  you  been  a  carrier  * 

Mr.  Utz.  I  have  been  a  carrier  in  the  city  of  WilliamspiDrt  f 
ei^t  years. 

The  Chaikmax.  What  is  vour  salarv  now :  vour  vearlv  compenf  j 
tion! 

Mr.  Utz.  $1,500,  including  bonus. 


or 
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Senator  Bankhead.  What  do  you  think  fair  compensation  would 
l)e  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  ?  What  do  you  think  you  ought 
to  lie  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Ute.  Under  the  present  prevailing  conditions  and  the  prevail- 
inir  prices,  I  think  a  fair  compensation  to  meet  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  for  a  family  of  my  size  would  be  about  $2,300  or  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  increase  of  $800  or  $900  a  year? 

Mr.  Utz.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  That's  all;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  your 
iJea  on. 

(Mr.  Utz  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

The  iHter  carriers  of  the  city  of  Wiliiamsport,  Pa.,  herewith  beg  to  submit 
''  i>  aiul  figures  for  the  information  and  consideration  of  your  honorable  com- 

-<ion  in  conne<'tion  with  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  salaries 
i!   tlie  Postal  Service. 

Tlie  public  demands  an  eflScient  Postal  Service,  as  the  Postal .  Service,  above 
•  :  •►ther  <?overiiment  institutions,  directly  affects  the  welfare,  comfort,  and 
l'.:;ness  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  can  not  have  efficiency 
."tb  an  underpaid,  overworked,  and  dissatisfied  force  of  employees. 

T]j*»  efficiei  cy  oT  the  service  has  been  impaired  by  the  resignations  of  a  large 
f«n>'rita.i:e  of  letter  carriers.  To  fill  these  vacancies  the  department  has  been 
o  milled  to  lower  the  requirements,  and  in  many  cases  entirely  eliminate  the 
^xMhinations,  with  the  result  that  inefficient  men  have  been  added  to  the 
•*-n-;ce. 

Iri  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  carrier  force  it  will  bo  necessary  to  Increase 
t'n'  n»mpensation  of  said  force,  making  it  equal  to  or  alw)ve  that  paid  workers 
ifi  tlie  industrial  and  commercial  world. 

ivfore  the  emergenc.v,  applicants  for  the  position  of  letter  carrier  were  com- 
j^-llrtl  to  pass  difficult  competitive  examinations.  They  also  were  required  to 
rr-^Iuee  a  physician's  certificate  showing  them  to  be  in  excellent  i)hyslcal  con- 
r  ion.    They  must  be  men  of  high  moral  character  and  temperament. 

Thi-y  aro  required  to  be  courteous  and  polite  in  all  business  transactions,  re- 
j«rJlf*s8  of  existing  circumstances.  Personal  injury  is  a  constant  menace  due 
''•  l.t^avy  loads  carried  on  crowded  thoroughfares.  They  are  exposed  to  all 
'  ■  ?tic  ctmditions,  which  lowers  the  power  of  resistance,  and  often  they 
'.>•  rpquire<l  to  work  all  day  in  wet  clothes  which  makes  them  susceptible 
t»  iliseasps  resultant  from  such  exposure.  They  must  memorize  all  removals 
ard  additions  to  their  route  and  keep  a  directory  of  the  same. 

We  are  compelled  to  deny  ourselves  and  families  all  except  the  bare  neces- 
*;ri'»s  of  life.  The  family  has  been  denle<l  the  proper  nourishment  and  well 
'wlanced  diet  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  health.  They  also  have  been  denied 
'b»*  proper  medical  and  dental  work  that  should  have  been  done  to  keep  them 
ni*^r tally  and  physically  fit.  We  cite,  as  proof  of  the  foregoing,  the  statement  of 
United  States  medical  examiners  who  say  that  the  surprisingly  low  percentage 
••f  men  physically  fit  for  service  in  the  Army  was  due  principally  to  mal- 
.'iDirition,  defective  teeth,  defective  vision,  adenoids,  and  diseased  tonsils. 

We  have  been  unable  to  clothe  our  children  properly,  thus  subjecting  them 
t'f  the  ridicule  of  their  schoolmates.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
replacements  in  the  house  or  any  repairs  on  our  property  In  the  last  three 
vt^trs,  and  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  or  undermine  our  health  and 
<s1iciency  by  seeking  extra  employment  during  the  night. 

Many  carriers  have  l)een  forced  to  remove  their  children  from  school,  or 
i<  an  alternate,  make  them  work  after  school  thus  lessening  their  efficiency 
r>  student.**.  Our  wives  were  compelled  to  be  seamstresses  and  laundresses 
m  addition  to  doing  their  household  work,  because  of  insufficient  funds  to  hire 
^uoh  things  done. 

We  are  now  against  the  peculiar  situation  of  having  to  make  replacements 
In  Aur  homes  and  clothing  that  we  were  unable  to  make  and  are  still  unable 
to  make  under  existing  circumstances. 

We  were  loyal  and  self-«acrificing  during  the  war,  buying  Government  bonds, 
with  borrowed  money,  cheerfully  selling  War  Savings  Stamps,  Liberty  bonds, 
Lt.d  ftldlng  the  Red  Cross  and  other  like  causes.    While  we  had  a  steady  in- 
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crease  in  the  amount  of  mall  handled  we  had  no  increase  to  the  carrier  for 
At  the  same  time  all  other  lines  of  occupation,  Including  the  railroad  employe 
temporarily  under  Government  control,  had  their  salaries  readjusted  se\'ei 
times  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

We  received  no  increase  between  the  years  1907  and  1918.  with  the  except! 
of  the  automatic  Increase,  and  sinc^then  only  24  per  cent.  Industrial  and  co 
merclal  workers  In  the  city  of  Wlllianisport,  Pa.,  have  received  an  aveni 
increase  of  76  per  cent.  The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  140  per  cent  and  t 
living  expenses  for  a  family  of  four  in  our  city  is  $2,265  a  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  facts,  we  request  a  reclassification  of  salar 
for  letter  carriers  covering  three  grades,  namely,  $1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,40(] 
year,  promotions  to  be  made  annually  after  one  year  of  satisfactory  service. 

That  substitute  service  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year :  that  t 
substitutes  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  an  hour;  that  substitutes  be  guar.^ 
teed  earnings  of  not  less  than  $100  per  month ;  and  that  the  time  served 
pubstltute  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  In  regulating  the  Initial  salary  wli 
appointed  regular. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing,  we  cite  the  fact  that  after  three  years  of  appn 
tlceship  In  most  occupations  In  civil  life  the  man  becomes  a  journeyman  wi 
full  salary  in  his  craft.  Under  present  conditions  It  requires  10  years  for  t 
average  letter  carrier  to  attfiln  the  maximum  salary,  during  which  time  1 
average  yearly  wage  Is  $924. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BENT.  F.  METZ,  FITTSBTTEOH,  PA. 

Mr.  Metz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  whi 
I  Was  advised  I  was  to  appear  before  your  honorable  commission 
v.rge  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  postal  employees  I  wanted 
be  convinced  beyond  all  doubt  that  our  claim  for  an  increase 
salary  was  meritorious.    I  therefore  made  a  thorough  investigati^ 
and  obtained  many  convincing  facts,  which  I  will  submit  to  you 
brief  form.    I  base  these  facts  on  data  I  received  from  53  towns 
western  Pennsylvania.    I  found  the  substitute  received  an  average 
$30.32  a  month  while  employed  as  a  substitute;  I  found  the  post 
employee  who  had  been  in  the  service  longer  than  five  years  hi 
received  an  average  of  $75  a  month  since  he  has  been  in  the  emph 
of  the  Government  of  the  United   States  as  a  postal  employe 
including  substitute  service. 

I  found  that  11  of  the  most  essential  necessities  that  must  be  hi 
by  the  average  family  cost  the  family  of  the  postal  employ 
$1 ,593.96.  These  figures  were  derived  from  questionnaires  submitt^ 
by  1,380  families. 

Further  figures  from  these  questionnaires  showed  that  these  nn 
were  in  debt  to  the  total  of  $346,755,  and  that  420  of  the  wives  • 
these  men  had  earned  in  the  last  ifiscal  year  $112,435.  We  find  th 
175  men  report  their  saving  of  $23,290.  By  adding  the  debt  of  1,01 
men  and  that  earned  by  the  wives  of  420  of  them,  we  get  a  total  < 
$459,190  above  salaries  paid  by  t)ie  Postal  Service.  Deducting  tl 
savings  of  the  175  men,  which  is  $23,930,  we  found  that  they  e 
pended  $435,260  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1918-19,  which  amour 
divided  among  1,380  families,  will  give  an  expenditure  for  ea< 
family  of  $315.40  that  has  not  been  paid  or  that  their  wives  ha^ 
earned,  but  that  has  been  spent  to  maintain  the  family.  By  addir 
the  actual  expenditure  of  the  11  specified  essentials  to  the  amount  < 
average  debt  of  each  family,  we  get  the  total  cost  of  maintenam 
of  the  average  family  for  the  fiscal  year  of  191&-19,  or  $1,909.3 
which  figure  does  not  mention  the  money  employees  have  eam< 
outside  of  working  hours. 
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I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  present  conditions  existing  on  account 
I'f  the  salary  paid  to  postal  employees  is  causing  you  thousands  of 
resignations*  yearly.  Pittsburgh  is  the  biggest  office  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  records  show  at  the  end  of  1918  1,040  resigna- 
tions from  the  service,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
t-ven   after  the   war  is  over,  there  are   997   separations   from  the 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  alone? 

Mr.  Metz.  Yes,  sir.  The  Pittsburgh  post-office  pay  roll  numbers 
.iU>ut  1,400  employees. 

Senator  Moses.  Out  of  a  total  force  of  1,400  you  have  had  all 
t^fjse  separations  from  the  service? 

Mr,  Metz.  Yes,  sir.  In  19  months  that  would  total  2,037  separa- 
f  i<»n>.  There  is  a  very  sad  feature,  about  the  saddest  feature  I  found 
in  the  investigation  made,  and  that  is:  Out  of  the  1,380  families  210 
I'uildren  were  withdrawn  from  school,  their  education  stopped. 
Tliev  were  denied  the  privilege  of  receiving  an  education  to  compete 
I:  future  life  with  the  children  of  the  men  engaged  in  industrial 
l!!-t»>  who  receive  a  salary  that  permits  their  children  to  receive  an 
►'•hication  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  future  life.  That  is  not  only 
a  (Jetriment  to  the  children  of  the  postal  employees,  but  it  has  a  re- 
actional  effect  upon  the  entire  citizenship  and  future  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  they  deprived  of  school  privileges? 
Because  they  couldn't  clothe  the  children?  They  had  the  free 
^chools,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Metz.  These  men  had  large  families  and  they  were  not  able 
to  earn  any  more  than  was  allowed  by  the  Government.    Their  wives 

•  onldn't  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  children  reached  the  necessary  age 
re*]uired  by  law  they  withdrew  them  from  school,  denying  them  the 
nsrht  and  privilege  of  going  to  high  school  or  finish  gi'ammar  school 
ind  put  them  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  reaching  the  required  age? 

Mr.  Metz.  In  Pennsylvania  a  child  can  not  go  to  work  until  he 
>  14  years  of  age. 

The  Chahiman.  When  he  has  reached  that  age,  then,  he  is  put  to 
^•nie  gainful  pursuit? 

Mr.  Metz.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  was  done  with  these  210  chil- 
•Iren,  so  they  could  help  feed  and  clothe  the  family,  on  account  of 
!  »w  postal  wages  and  high  living  costs. 

Tlie  Chairman.  To  help  support  the  family? 

Mr.  Metz.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  rent«i.  I 
ii.ifirht  say  that  people  are  daily  stopping  the  postmen  on  the  street 
•nil  offering  them  $25  or  $50  reward  if  they  get  them  a  house. 
Many  people  live  in  furnished  rooms,  being  unable  to  get  a  house ; 
r^nts  are  sky  high.  In  one  particular  case  that  I  know  of  a  man 
'^*H\  in  the  cellar  of  his  house  and  rented  the  upstairs  of  the  house 

•  t  to  make  both  ends  meet.    In  many  cases  they  live  in  an  imde- 
-.nihle  flection.     You  know  what  it  is  to  bring  children  up  in  an 

'  desirable  district,  an  exred-light  district. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  have  any  red-light  district  in  Pitts- 
■  ursh  now? 

Mr.  Metz.  We  have  rough  districts  in  Pittsburgh.  An  exred- 
lirfit  district  has  its  name  and  for  many  years  these  districts  hold 
the  aftermath. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  broken  them  up  and  scatte; 
them ;  that  s  what  they  have  done  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Mirrz.  One  man  testified  that  his  family  had  lived  in  a  t 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Gentlemen,  I  asked  a  friend  of  m 
who  is  identified  with  a  large  Pittsburgh  bank  what  he  would 
if  he  wanted  a  new  employee,  and  he  said  the  first  thing  he  wo 
do  would  be  to  seek  a  man  of  reference;  he  would  want  to  kn 
whether  the  man  luid  the  ability,  whether  he  was  made  of  the  pro 
material  to  become  an  important  part  of  the  institution  even  thoi 
he  was  engaging  him  in  a  small  position.  Grentlemen,  when  we  cc 
pai'e  that  with  the  present  practice  in  the  Postal  Service  you  ^ 
find  that  they  have  reduced  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Poi 
Servicw  anti  to-day  they  are  getting  a  class  of  men  who  can 
pnxluce  eflBcient  service,  and  as  a  result  of  that  every  efficient  n 
who  has  been  in  the  service  for  any  time  must  bear  the  burden, 
have  been  in  the  service  12  years  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  ^ 
are  not  getting  the  standard  type  of  men  in  the  service  to-day,  ji 
we  are  not  getting  men  who  in  future  years  you  can  ask  to  manj 
the  Post  Office  Department,  men  who  will  be  the  future  supervi>^ 
officials.  You  can  not  get  these  men  when  you  take  into  conside 
tion  what  the  GrOTemment  has  to  offer  compared  with  the  indu-^ti 
world. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service ! 

Mr.  Metz.  Twelve  vears. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  salary  in  1914? 

ilr.  Metz.  Last  year  i 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  1914?    Before  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Metz.  Twelve  hundred  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  JklETz.  Fifteen  hundreil  doUars  at  the  present  date. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  petting  $1,200  salary  you  p 
chased  alxnit  twice  what  you  can  purchase  now? 

Mr.  Metz.  I  wouldn*t  say  twice  as  much,  but  almost  that  muoli 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  idea,  and  the  idea  of  the  other  itoim 
men,  is  that  the  increase  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  equalize  the  pi 
chasing  oowor  of  the  dollar  between  that  time  and  this? 

Mr.  Metz.  I  consider  also  that  we  must  look  forward  to  layi 
somethin<r  bv  for  a  rainv  dav — for  sickness  and  death  and  old  an^ 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  into  that :  I  am  trying  to  gtt 
what  you  are  trying  to  fix  a<  a  fair  compensation  for  your  servj 
under' the  conditions  that  exist.  That  is  what  I  think  the  cnmnj 
sion  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Metz.  In  my  position  as  a  letter  cairrier  I  think  $1,S00  n;:i 
mum.  a  sect^r.d  gratle  with  iR^.lOO.  and  a  S2.400  grade  as  a  maxim- 
is  what  we  -liould  have.  I  believe  I  have  exceeded  my  time.  I  w 
submit  a  brief.    I  thank  you. 

(Mr.  Metz  filed  the  following  brief  :> 

BatCF  SrBvrrrxD  bt  Ms.  Men. 

The  Cnited  States  Postal  Empkkyi?^s*  As&««.^natiop  of  WeAcm  PmisyiTTin 
conqweed  of  sopenisonr  olficials.  letter  carriersw  city  post-office  cierks.  nilw 
mail  defies**  rvral  free  deUvetr  carriers,,  and  Uborers*  rcspiKtfaUy  scbiii:  ci 
brief,  whidi  ire  betiere  will  fomisti  toot  hooorabte  commisioti  with  ralil 
inforaatioo  to  assist  jtw  Id  making  tbe  profier  nwomnKikdatioiis  to  tifee  O^^  rr^ 
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»» 


t  tbe  United  States,  with  the  purpose  In  view  of  placing  the  salaries  of  the 
('iosTttI  employees  on  a  par  with  those  in  the  industrial  world  that  are  at  the 
:T>^MVt  time  being  paid  40  to  120  per  cent  higher  rate  and  require  in  many 
•-:.^«*s  leoB  intelligence  than  that  required  of  the  postal  employees  by  the  Got- 
^-n  ritent,  a  list  of  which  is  herewith  submitted: 

r««i  isiners,  can)enter8»  electricians,  mill  laborers,  plumbers,  street-car 
•^•'.itluirtors,  railroad  car  inspectors,  Pullman  conductors,  railroad  baggagemen, 
raiiwuy  brakemen,  pointers^  riveters,  city  flremen^  hod  carriers,  bricklayers, 
^t  rtuni^  clerks,  Janitors,  garbage- wagun  drivers,  ditch  diggers,  policemen,  mold- 
-rv,  paper  hangers,  machinists,  puddler's  helpers,  wire  pullers,  blowers,  flat- 
v«fr>s  stonemasons,  stonecutters,  butchers,  heaters,  glass  blowers,  factory 
'\  •  rkers,  tile  laj'ers,  broom  makers,  chauffeurs,  plasterers,  structural  iron- 
*  'rkers,  bread-wagon  drivers,  milk-wagon  drivers,  laundry  drivers,  shearers, 
'  .t-ke^pers,  street  repairmen,  glassworkers,  spring  makers,  window  cleaners, 
;».in.'*ters,  truck  drivers,  shoe  repairers,  lathers,  furniture  packers,  railroad 
.-.<  rksw  ice.  handlers^  steam  fitters,  mine  workers,  cigar  workers,  trunk  makers, 
•.  iW  drivers,  sawyers,  stenographers,  railroad-shop  laborers,  typists,  tea  and 
■'•rrt-e  wagun  salesmen,  pick-and-shovel  men,  saw-and-hatchet  men,  blacksmith's 
:■•  :ii**rs,  grocery  clerks,  insurance  collectors,  galvanizers,  boiler  inspectors,  and 
r-  •'  •!"  rrs. 

Salaries  of  the  above-named  positions  range  from  $4.50  to  $20  per  day. 

N-.  d4»ubt  your  honorat)le  commission  has  had  a  variety  of  reasons  advanced 
T.  .'  l>y  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  therefore  we  will 
iwell  upon  that  phase  of  the  salary  question  other  than  to  remind  your 
rable  commission  that  the  prices  have  been  on  a  steady  rise  since  the 

'    •  niient  of  the  salary  law  of  1907.     A  list  of  the  following  chief  essential 

•  "I-tuffs  and  their  comparative  prices  in  1907  and  1919,  here  submitted,  will 
»■  diffident  to  make  the  comparison  on  that  phase  of  the  increased  cost  of 


1 1 


1  T.  ^ 


•        . 


^  •        1 


October,  October, 

1907.  1919. 

:.  ruT pound--  $0. 33  $0. 66 

r-*:^ dozen--  .^5  .75 

'  '  »>^e pound—  .10  .55 

i  ■'*." 49  pound  sack- _  1.95  5.00 

<.j;jr pound--  .06  .11 

•  '^-e do .20  .60 

utes bushel--  1.  00  2.  40 

1 quart—         .05  .10 

.1 pound--         .60  l.SO 

UV  would  further  ask  your  honorable  commission  to  carefully  study  the 

t<>\^ing  information  relative  to  the  average  substitute  service  of  the  various 

•l"^  of  post-office  employees  of  the  great  industrial  district  of  western  Penn- 

.inia,  and  relative  to  the  starvation  wage  that  is  paid  them  on  an  average 

I    I*-  serving  this  apprenticeship,  and  subject  to  call  for  duty  at  all  hours  of 

i  -  (lay  and  night,  and  also  the  average  wage  paid  them  since  their  connection 

A   li  the  Postal  Service,  proving  conclusively  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  save 

I  iiN*re  pittance  from  one's  salary  for  sickness,  death,  old  age,  or  any  other 

•  •  »rrency.     This  average  is  attained  from  1,722  questionnaires  of  postal  em- 
...  wvs  over  five  years  in  the  service: 

P.- i  I  way  mail  clerks,  average  substitute  service,  1  year  3  months. 
«'i'y  post-office  clerks,  average  substitute  service,  1  year  1  month. 
«".*y  letter  carriers,  average  substitute  service,  2  years  9  months. 
< '  *  >  clerks,  average  pay  as  substitute,  $32.76  per  month. 
'\>y  carriers,  average  pay  as  substitute,  $80.17  per  month. 
Hallway  mail  clerks,  average  monthly  salary  since  appointment,  $S6.66  per 
^h. 

<  i'^y  post-office  clerks,  average  monthly  salary  since  appointment,  $75.46  per 
a.  L!h. 
«  :ry  letter  carriers,  average  monthly  salary  since  appointment,  $76.50  per 

•  '"fh. 

Tuat  your  honorable  commission  might  realize  what  some  of  the  expendi- 

"iT'-y^  necessary  to  be  made  from  the  pay  envelope  of  a  married  postal  em- 

^>^  are,  we  have  prepared  the  following  table  that  itemizes  the  expenditures 

'  the  average  family  of  the  11  most  essential  necessities,  which  figures  are 
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derived  from  1,380  questionnaires  submitted  by  postal  employees  who  are 
porting  families: 

Clothing $18 

Doctor  and  medicine 8: 

F'ood 7(K 

Insurance 7: 

Kducation  of  cliildren 5; 

Light  and  heat .^ t> 

Cur  fare ' 4; 

Kent 3(1^ 

Slioes 4? 

Uecreatlon 31 

Taxes -    1 


Total  (annual  average  per  family) \,7A\ 

Further  statistics  from  the  1,380  questionaires  of  men  supporting  fani 
show  that  1,055  of  th&$e  men  are  in  debt  $346,755.  Four  hundred  and  twt 
of  these  men  declare  their  wives  assisted  them  in  the  support  of  their  fa  ml 
by  earning  $112,435  in  doing  other  than  their  household  duties.  One  hunt 
and  seventy-flve  men  reiH)rt  their  saving  of  $23,930.  By  adding  the  del) 
1,055  men,  and  thai  amount  earned  by  420  of  their  wives,  we  get  a  tot;i 
$459,190  above  salaries  paid  by  the  Postal  Service.  Deducting  the  savin j:i 
the  175  men,  which  is  $23,930,  we  found  that  they  expended  $435,200,  w] 
amount,  divided  among  1,380  families  submitting  questionnaires,  *'  from  wl 
these  figures  are  taken,"  we  found  each  family  expended  $315.40  that  has 
been  paid  or  that  their  wives  have  earned.  By  adding  the  actual  expiMiditi 
of  $1,593.96  on  the  11  essentials  to  the  average  debt  of  each  family  of  $31; 
we  get  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  average  family  for  the  fiscal  j 
of  1918^19,  or  $1,909.30.  It  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  your  ho 
able  commission  to  the  fact  that  this  provides  for  no  luxuries,  for  no  arti 
of  furniture,  charity,  etc.,  which  are  properly  due  the  families  of  men  holt 
responsible  Government  positions  and  entitled  to  live  on  a  par  with  i 
engaged  in  the  industrial  world. 

We  would  further  call  your  attention   to  the  fact   that  the  greatest 
lK>rn  out,  of  low  salaried  employees  is  shown  by  tlie  1,380  families  who  h 
forced  tliem  to  withdraw  210  children  from  school,  their  education  stopped 
the  pun)ose  of  assisting  to  maintain  a  family  that  the  Government  slid 
assLst  rather  than  they.    This  not  only  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  child's  fut 
life  but  is  injurious  to  the  citizenship  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  many  other  convincing  facts  that  might  be  enumerated  for 
information  of  your  commission  to  convince  them  of  the  many  sad  featii 
connected  with  poorly  paid  postal  employees  but  this  association  does  not 
lieve  it  necessary  to  submit  them  at  this  time,  however,  it  must  be  taken 
granted  when  Government  employees  are  forced  to  send  their  wives  to  w 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  family  and  when  these  postal  employees  th 
selves  do  such  things  as  working  in  chain  mills,  hauling  coal,  selling  insurai 
hanging  paper,  doing  Janitor  work,  cleaning  windows,  etc.,  after  working  hoi 
that   unbenrlng  conditions   must   exist.     It   has   come   to  our   attention   t 
postal  employees  have  bought  shoes  for  their  children  from  the  Salvation  Ar 
have  lived  in  the  cellars  of  their  homes  in  order  to  rent  the  upper  part  of 
house   for  a  few  dollars,  to  live  in  a  disreputable  district  and   rear   tl 
children  among  undesirables,  to  drop  insurance,  and  to  live  in  a  tent  throi 
extremely  cold  weather,  and  have  done  other  things  that  this  Governni 
surely  do^s  not  expect  their  employees  to  do  to  exist. 

When  we  are  brought  to  realize  that  the  above  enumerated  condlti 
actually  exist  among  employees  in  the  postal  service  it  is  not  hard  to  rea 
why  there  are  thousands  of  resignations  annually  In  this  great  Industi 
center  of  the  United  States.  We  say  thousands  annually  because  in  the  y 
of  1918  we  found  1,040  resignations  from  the  post  office  at  Pittsburgh,  1 
alone,  the  largest  office  In  western  Pennsylvania.  We  further  find  that  t 
same  office  shows  997  resignations  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  e 
though  the  war  is  over  and  base  our  proof  that  the  present  wage  paid  by 
Government  Is  insufficient  at  the  present  time  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
names  on  the  eligible  roster  of  that  office  and  that  125  vacancies  exist  in 
Pittsburgh  post  office  at  the  present  date. 
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We  pray  that  yoar  honorable  commission  will  glye  this  brief  the  most  sincere 
o^DsideintioD  and  to  answer  our  prayer  for  a  substantial  increase  to  place  us 
i>n  a  par  with  the  industrial  world  and  aid  us  to  maintain  a  proper  standing 
iu  our  communities  as  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
;.vNure  you  this  is  necessary  to  save  this  great  governmental  machine  and  main- 
fjin  an  effirlent  postal  service. 

For  your  further  information  we  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  above  In- 
<Hnnation  was  o>)tained  from  1,981  questionnaires  from  the  following  towns 
iii  western  Pennsylvania : 

Pittsburgh,  McKeesport,  Beaver  Falls,  Erie,  Clarion,  Turtle  Creek,  Monessen, 
\I  iionjiahela,  Bradfoi*d,  Munhall.  Canonsburg,  Swissvale,  Bellevue,  Rankin, 
iMiixsutawney,  Rldgway,  New  Brighton,  Butler,  Oil  City,  Somerset,  New  Ken- 
^iiiffton,  ReynoldsvlUe,  East  Pittsburgh,  Jeannette,  Allison  Park,  Crafton,  MIU- 
\ale.  WUnierdlng,  Coraopolis,  Springdale,  Unionttfwn,  Sewlckley,  Sliaron,  Kit- 
ranning,  Indiana,  Meadvllle,  Blairsville,  Sharpsburg,  Monaca,  Etna,  Waynes- 
!.']r&  Vandergrift,  Evans  City,  Brackenridge,  Homestead,  Carnegie,  Stoys- 
i.iwiu  riearfield,  Ben  Avon,  Avalon,  Erasworth,  Aspinwall,  and  Wilkinsburg. 

OF  HE.  WALTEB  L.  WILLIS,  WILMDraTON,  DEL. 


Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  assert  on  the 
-t:irt  that  I  do  not  think  $2,400  wouM  be  too  much  pay  for  a  post- 
r'  :'n  at  this  time.  The  i*eason  I  say  that  is  because  the  prices  we 
have  to  pay  for  food  and  wearing  apparel  have  increased  100  per 
(vnt.  In  1913  I  could  buy  an  all-wool  garment  of  underwear  for 
>^1..')0.  Now,  the  price  of  these  articles  to-day  is  listed  at  $6.  Take 
the  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue  and  an  80  per  cent  wool  garment  is 
I. -ted  at  $4.50;  so  that,  I  think,  we  are  making  no  extravagant  claims. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  vou  have  to  pay  $9  for  that  which  you 
paid  $3  in  1913? 

Mr.  Witx.18.  No;  $12  per  suit.  An  all-wool  garment  in  the 
Philadelphia  stores  to-day  is  listed  at  $6.  The  Sears-Roebuck  80 
j>er  cent  woolen  garment  is  $4.50.  They  are  good,  reliable  dis- 
tributors of  general  merchandise. 

I  want  to  say  that  T  do  not  believe  in  any  grading  system.  I 
ihink  a  man  who  is  able  to  do  his  work  efficiently  after  having 
served  as  a  substitute  should  have  full  pay  right  at  the  start.  Take 
iriv  own  case :  When  I  became  a  regular  carrier  I  had  memorized  45 
rfiutes,  and  I  consider  that  I  was  more  efficient  in  every  way  than  a 
rnpilar  carrier. 

Senator  Moses.  If  you  do  that,  then  the  substitute  would  be  eligible 
for  the  second  grade  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  apprenticeship  ? 

Mr.  Wiixia.  Yes.  Our  claim  is  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  for 
the  substitute.  Substitutes  in  the  street  railway  service — ^those  who, 
in  their  vernacular,  are  "bucking  the  list"  receive  a  guaranty  of 
>^22.50  a  week. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  you  would  have  no  promotions  within 
the  servif'e  ? 

Mr.  Wn-Lis.  No,  sir;  I  would  give  him  $2,400  at  the  start.  I  think 
iio  is  a  more  efficient  carrier  than  he  ever  will  be  again.  Suppose 
there  is  a  name  of  an  unknown  party  called  out — we  have  a  lot  of 
misdirected  mail  that  is  traced  by  this  method — and  an  experienced 
substitute  will  be  more  likely  to  know  the  correct  address  than  the 
older  regular  carriers.  The  claim  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  is 
not  extravagant;  the  substitutes  in  the  street  railway  service  are 
piaranteed  twenty-two  fifty  a  week. 
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Senator  Moses.  Of  course,  you  have  an  abnormal  situation 
Wilmington. 

Mr.  Wiujs.  That  is  true;  but  in  rating  the  wages  of  the  post 
employees  the  claim  has  always  been  made  by  the  Postal  Depai 
ment  that  the  carrier  is  paid  about  the  same  average  wages  as  tj 
craftsmen  in  other  trades.  In  Wilmington  we  have  morocco  wor 
ers,  mostly  pieceworkers,  some  of  them — stakers.  glazers,  and  tts^yt 
ers— -of  no  greater  average  intelligence  than  the  postal  men.  wl 
receive  as  high  as  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour.  You  have  n 
heard  of  wages  in  the  building  trades,  etc,  and  the  high  rat 
they  are  receiving,  but  "there  are  stakers,  glazers,  and  assorte 
in  the  leather  industrjr  receiving  far  greater  pay,  and  the  men  wl 
help  the  head  tanner  in  the  ceUar  receive  about  $35  a  week.  TIi 
rate  has  prevailed  during  this  present  war  and  carriers  have  receive 
only  a  25  per  cent  bonus  during  the  same  period. 

Senator  Moses.  Haven't  the  wages  of  these  men  in  the  tannir 
industry  been  increased? 

Mr.  Wnxis.  Oh,  yes:  they  hpive  been  doubled,  and  prices  I  reali; 
have  kept  two  or  three  jumps  ahead  of  wage  increases,  but  at  tl 
ssinie  time 

Senator  Moses  (interposing).  You  ?>ay  their  wages  are  relatival 
hi^lier  than  they  were  before  the  war? 

Air.  WiixiR.  5Co:  not  as  a  whole.  I  can  take  the  Du  Pont  Co.  an 
the  American  Hard  Fibre  Co.  Those  corporation^  pav  their  clerics 
help  on  an  average  of  $125  a  month.  Tliey  otablislied  a  niailin 
di\nsion  in  the  Du  Pont  office  building  where  they  formerlv  had  otfi< 
boys  serve  the  mail,  but  they  took  a  man  out  of  the  po<t  oAce  at  W: 
mington,  Del.,  to  establish  an  efficient  svr^tem.  and  we  have  had  ihh 
resign  from  tlieir  places  in  the  Post  Office  Department  to  take  )'*i'- 
t!ons  with  them.  We  had  a  man  named  Charlie  Houck  wl-.o  u 
signetl  and  is  getting  $1,600  a  year:  anotlier  clerk  b^  getting  sl.i*  I 
for  the  ver>*  same  grade  of  work  they  performeil  in  tlie  po-t  orM  i 
And  the  Du  Pont  people  aren^t  more  jibentl  than  any  other  cuq>*>i:i 
tion.  They  don't  |^y  any  more  than  they  have  to.  Here  i>  a 
ping  I  want  to  read : 


Dr    POVTS    KtOST    WAGES AVOLAGB    ISCCSKJLSC    FUB    ^^<tLAXlE]»   ErUriOl-lXS    or     "     P*! 

rcxT  EFFBcrrrE  om«cs  :. 

K.  I.  dn  IVnf  de  N««iioar»  k  Co.  viU  D«3n  n^Math  irvi  tv^^  t^i**  i>jiyiu«'rj:>  !■• 
r^lari^  «nploT*«s  who  ane  m^w  rerwTiiw:  <«sh  K<Ciik  *r. '  w  l»ii  ireixp  ««i  th*-  «^  ■' 
l«ny's  WfclSs  prior  to  Ju!y  1.  191d.  The  i%ivseDi  hf.^**  sal.  r\  r»:e  ax*!  «^^\  ^*- .  j 
ImM  to  SQcli  «iip5oy««8  wiU  K^  ci^oMn^  arM  w.:".  ft»Ti ,  -*  -^^m  \%fi<¥^  «»r  r?j-.  . 
jttbirr.  A  Dew  temporary  cash  hc«iii<;.  to  N?  ti>^^rr.  *^  "t-xz-rr.  sa':.rjr  *"  w'l'  !i 
pot  iDlo  eflWY  ami  wiU  coit^ast  of  3(^  per  <vtt  «>n  iW  fir^T  >--'«lT>e«i!  ■!«»  -.r^.  : 
Ii*r  cent  on  the  «<ood  fauntlred  «3»»:«4irs.  1<»  per  cec:  .t  il^e  '\  r :  ^.uivirv:  ^S*'.  n 
ajHl  ^  per  oent  oq  the  f««nh  huadred  dollars  <-a  all  sfil^.r:^^  wliere  **-^  '-^^l 
N'«)tS5  DOW  arf4k^ 

Tbe  a^^pra«e  iDrrwi^f  ansoont*  to  aKMst  15  jvr  oMii.    TW  ir-^-^esa^^p  S  .5.r^'*N 
}o(«^R>t  asfeSaried  ««pioT««5i  and  fnnsdaal^  diim&i«d»A$^  as  tbe  sai^^rr  ::j 


Tbe  iiKTeastes  arraDjsed  for  aiv  siTcn  to  oa^et  tbe  iDr7>Mi»«ed  oot«9  of  Ur^ix. 

Mr.  SnBZNntsox.  You  claim  that  this  i<  in  the  namrp  of  skillt-; 

hfaort 

Mr.  WajusL  Oh«  yes.    It  puts  a  nutnV  raemorixinir  £ftca3ties  to  t 
cruel  test  at  times. 
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Mr.  Steenersqn.  How  long  does  it  take  before  a  man  can  become 
fiScient? 

Mr.  TTiLUS.  Oh,  a  year's  time.  I  should  say  that  the  average  man 
lui  do  it  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  a  year  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Wnxis.  Yes;  I  think  a  year  is  long  enough. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Ho\y  long  an  apprenticeship  does  it  require  in 
lL**>e  lines  of  skilled  labor  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Willis.  Take  the  morrocco  trade;  that  is  mostly  machine 
^ork.  They  can  learn  that  in  six  months'  time. 

^Ir.  Stkenerson.  You  think  the  apprenticeship  in  those  lines  of 
skilled  labor  is  about  six  months? 

^Ir.  WniLis.  About. 

^fr.  Steenerson.  They  get  full  compensation  at  the  end  of  six 
months? 

Mr.  Willis.  Maybe  before;  it  depends  on  how  much  they  turn  out^ 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  piecework? 

Mr.  Willis.  Yes ;  and  the  morrocco  industry  is  a  great  one  there. 
The  leather  industry  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  turns  out  about 
I'LOIO  dozen  skins  a  day,  and  employs  a  great  bodv  of  craftsmen. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  the  reason  vou  think  the  man  should  get 
^li.iOO  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  be  a  carrier?  The  apprenticeship  consists 
of  his  substitution  period. 

Mr.  Willis.  That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  R.  WOOSEOW,  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

ilr.  WooDRow.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  will  file  a  brief 
t-overing  all  the  phases  of  this  situation  as  we  see  it,  and  I  presume 
this  commission  not  only  desires  to  know  conditions  as  they  exist,  but 
I  also  believe  that  this  commission  desires  to  do  something  to  make 
the  service  attractive,  so  attractive  that  it  will  draw  men  who  will  be 
the  proper  kind  of  men  to  conduct  post-office  affairs.  I  notice  you 
have  taken  particular  interest  in  the  substitutes.  I  would  like  to 
t  all  attention  to  the  substitute  life  as  lived  in  our  city.  I  will  have 
to  refer  to  the  notes  on  this,  as  the  substitutes  have  reported  to  me, 
and  after  investigation  I  have  decided  they  are  the  facts  in  the  case» 

Substitutes  are  required  to  learn  how  the  various  delivery  districts 
are  worked  by  the  regular  carrier,  particularly  the  business  districts, 
H)  that  when  he  is  assigned  to  work  one  he  may  be  able  to  do  the 
work  in  the  same  time  as  it  takes  the  regular  earner. 

He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  work  of  cart,  foot,  and 
automobile  collectors — nearly  all  substitutes  are  now  required  to 
!eam  how  to  drive  automobiles — parcel-post  collection  and  delivery, 
and  the  routing  of  mail  for  business  districts  by  what  are  known  as 
**  ni^t  routers. '^  In  addition  to  this  he  is  assigned  to  day  or  night 
delivery  of  special  letters  and  other  matter. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  certain  obnoxious  features  connected 
with  the  night  delivery  of  special  mail.  The  departmental  regula- 
tions provide  for  the  delivery  of  specials  between  the  hours  of  7 
:u  m.  and  11  p.  m.  Despite  this  regulation,  substitutes  making  the 
hi>t  delivery  of  specials  at  night  are  required  to  deliver  same 
r^^ardless  of  the  time.    It  has  been  a  frequent  occurrence  for  them 
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to  awaken  patrons  as  late  as  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  in  man 
cases  being  roundly  scored  for  doing  so. 

As  these  "  outs     cover  from  5  to  7  miles,  and  no  cognizance 
taken  of  where  a  substitute  may  live,  it  very  often  happens  that  1: 
finishes  several  miles  from  home,  and  as  he  is  required  to  repoi-t  a 
6.30  in  the  morning  it  is  readily  seen  that  he  gets  very  little  sleep. 
'  As  before  stated,  substitutes  are  required  to  report  at  6.30  a.  li 
for  assignment  if  needed.     When  assigned  to  work  at  one  of  tli 
stations  he  must  pay  car  fare,  and  his  time  does  not  begin  unt 
he  "  rings  in  "  at  the  station.    It  appeai-s  that  the  Post  Office  D^ 
partment  is  almost  alone  in  this  practice,  as'  in  private  industry 
IS  the  general  rule  to  allow  car  fare  and  to  commence  Jime  attl: 
moment  of  assignment,  when  the  employee  is  sent  away  from  tl 
main  office. 

Should  the  substitute  receive  no  assignment  he  must  remain  in  tl 
swing  room,  subject  to  call.  Often  he  is  not  called  for  work  durin 
the  day;  sometimes  he  may  get  two  hours'  work;  sometimes  he  ma 
be  assipied  to  a  night  cart. 

He  IS  liable  to  be  called  out  of  bed  after  midnight,  to  take  tii 
place  of  a  "  night  router." 

At  the  present  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour,  it  is  impossible  for  sul 
stitutes  to  meet  their  obligations  and  live  decently,  and  as  most  c 
them  are  married  and  have  families  they  must  either  incur  debt  o 
secure  better-paying  positions  elsewhere. 

The  low  rate  of  pay  for  substitutes  is  the  reason  for  so  man 
leaving  the  service.  From  August  1,  1914,  to  October  2,  1919,  thei 
has  been  75  resignations  of  substitutes,  which  does  not  include  thos 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  resign  and  only  appear  upon  th 
records  as  "  dismissed." 

Senator  Moses.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  that  they  just  lei 
their  jobs? 

Mr.  WooDROW.  They  failed  to  report  and  were  marked  "  dis 
missed." 

Many  of  the  things  I  have  in  my  brief  have  been  covered  by  th 
previous  speakers.  I  have  listened  to  the  statements  of  Brother  Met 
as  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  his  statements  are  practical  1 
in  accordance  with  ours.  We  have  prepared  a  budget  covering  aj 
the  necessities  of  life  which  we  can  have  and  those  which  we  shouh 
have,  page  6,  brief.  We  find  that  for  those  necessities  which  ou 
present  salary  will  not  permit  us  to  have  we  have  to  go  in  debt  o 
draw  on  some  moneys  we  have  saved  in  the  last  20  years,  or  we  havi 
had  to  do  without  these  things. 

We  find  we  are  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month  short  on  thi 
necessities  of  life,  according  to  the  first  part  of  this  budget;  and  w< 
find  that  we  should  have  about  two  hundred  dollai's  a  month,  ac 
cording  to  second  part  of  budget,  and  urge  favorable  consideratioi 
for  the  eighteen  hundred  dollar  minimum,  twenty-one  hundred  dol 
lars  for  the  next  grade,  and  twenty-four  hundred  dollar  maximuir 
salary.  We  also  would  urge  eighty  cents  an  hour  for  the  substitutes 
and  substitutes  to  be  made  regulars  after  a  period  not  exceeding  om 
year,  and  that  the  substitute  time  be  counted  on  the  regular  period 
For  instance,  if  a  sub  had  subbed  one  year  before  being  made  a  reg 
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ular,  he  would  be  put  in  the  twenty-one  hundred  dollar  grade,  and 
>o  on. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  tend  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
eijrhteen  hundred  dollar  gi'ade  that  way,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  WooDROw.  It  would;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  then  be  merely  a  paper  grade? 

Mr.  WooDROw.  I  believe  that  if  a  man  has  substituted  one  year  in 
'\\i<  service  he  is  efficient.  I  think  that  this  idea  of  requiring  a  man 
to  ^erve  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  substitute  and  then  starting  him 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade  is  wrong.  I  think  that  is  not  in  ac- 
ronlance  with  a  proper  view  of  the  situation.  If  a  man  will  ever  be 
erf^oicnt,  he  will  be  efficient  after  he  has  subbed  one  or  two  years. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  why  bother  about  the  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lar grade  ?    Why  do  you  suggest  it  ? 

^ir.  WooDRow.  We  have  suggested  that  in  a  national  wa,y,  because 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  start  men  at  these  lower  salaries  and  work 
them  up  over  five  or  six  years.  We  believe  this  is  not  the  proper 
torni.  but  we  can  not,  just  at  the  moment,  get  away  from  that.  It 
i-  witliin  the  power  of  the  commission  to  make  a  recommendation. 
1  believe  if  a  man  is  not  efficient  after  he  has  been  a  substitute  for 
a  couple  of  years,  that  he  will  not  be  in  the  service  very  long  before 
l;f  will  start  to  become  inefficient. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  spoke  of  special-delivery  mail  being  worked 
l»y  substitutes. 

Mr.  Woodrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  thej  make  special  deliveries? 

Mr.  Woodrow.  They  do  m  our  office. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  thought  that  was  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Woodrow.  We  have  about  thirty-five  boys  who  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  substitutes.  We  have  two  crews.  The  substitutes 
are  assigned,  so  many  in  the  morning,  to  assist  in  carrying  special- 
•ielivery  mail,  and  they  have  so  many  assigned  on  night  specials. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  special  delivery  of  letters? 

Mr.  Woodrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  does  your  office  require  them  to  go  out  all 
hours  of  the  night? 

Mr.  Woodrow.  It  requires  them  to  report  something  like  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  night  specials,  to  work  up  until  11  o'clock. 
They  get  all  the  mail  that  comes  in  up  to  11  o'clock,  and  sometimes 
they  do  not  finish  until  after  midnight. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  some  cities  they  told  us  that  this  work  of 
iielivering  special  deliveries  was  let  out  on  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  pay  each  one  of  those  boys  who  deliver 
special-delivery  letters  so  much  a  letter? 

Mr.  Woodrow.  Thev  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  aren't  paid  by  the  hour,  then? 

Mr.  Woodrow.  No  ;  not  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Neither  the  boys  or  the  substitutes? 

Mr.  T^ooDROW.  No,  sir ;  thej^  are  paid  so  much  a  letter. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  their  compensation,  then,  may  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  40  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Woodrow.  Their  compensation  might  be,  but  the  report  from 
the  substitutes  is  that  they  don't  average  more  than  $50  a  month. 
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Mr.  Stebnerson.  I  think  in  Boston,  they  told  us  that  some  of  these 
men  doing  special-delivery  work  were  making  as  high  as  $300  a 
month.    They  got  so  much  a  letter. 

Mr.  WooDROw.  We  have  one  man  in  our  office  who  carries  out 
special-delivery  packages  by  automobile.  He  makes  over  $50  a 
month ;  probably  $150,  but  that  is  only  one  man. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  you  sure  he  don't  make  more  than  that? 

Mr.  WooDROw^.  He  might  have  made  more;  I  am  not  sure  about 
that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  a  matter  of  contract  with  the  post-office 
authorities.    Your  city  is  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  WooDROw.  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  a  matter  of  contract;  to  be  delivered  at  so 
much. 

Mr.  WooDROw.  No;  the  substitute  is  simply  assigned  to  deliver 
these  special-delivery  packages,  and  he  has  an  automobile  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  he  gets  special-delivery  compensation? 

Mr.  WooDROW.  Eight  cents. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  if  he  delivers  a  hundred  packages  he  gets 
$8,  and  if  he  delivei's  a  thousand  packages  he  gets  $80. 

Mr.  WooDROw.  But  he  is  not  under  contract.  He  is  simply  as- 
signed to  do  that  work,  at  the  same  rate  that  any  number  of  other 
men  get  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  is  not  paid  by  the  hour,  but  by  the  piece? 

Mr.  WooDRow.  Yes ;  but  that  is  only  one  man. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  you  got  the  figures  as  to  what  these  special- 
delivery  workers  earn  ? 

Mr.  WooDROw.  I  have  not;  only  that  the  substitutes  as  a  whole 
make  about  $50  a  month. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Our  information  has  been  that  those  who  do  that 
special-delivery  work  are  well  paid. 

Mr.  WooDROW.  My  information,  in  my  city,  is  that  they  make  an 
average  of  about  $50  a  month.    You  can't  call  that  well  paid. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Our  information  has  been  that  it  is  very  much 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  WooDROw.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

(Mr.  Woodrow  filed  the  following  brief:) 

The  iindersifrned  have  been  instructed  to  appear  before  you  and  present  facts 
and  arfTunients  that  would  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  recommending  an 
Increase  of  salary  for  letter  carriers,  sufflcient  to  maintain  themselves  and 
families  on  a  higher  plan  than  a  mere  animal  existence,  and  In  a  manner  be- 
fitting an  American  citizen  in  the  service  of  the  greatest  Government  in  the 
world. 

The  undersigned  were  further  instructed  to  prepare  a  brief,  setting  forth  such 
facts,  data,  and  argmnents  as  would,  in  our  judgment,  prove  the  validity  of  our 
claim  for  an  adequate  increase  in  compensation. 

In  order  to  become  a  letter  carrier,  the  applicant  must  fill  out  a  form  showing 
that  he  fulfills  certain  requirements;  he  must  submit  recommendations  from 
prominent  citizens  relative  to  his  character  and  ability,  and  undergo  a  rigid 
physical  examination. 

The  applicant  then  takes  the  civil  service  examination.  If  successful,  his 
name  is  placed  on  the  eligible  register  according  to  the  percentage  he  obtains 
As  appointments  are  made  in  rotation  from  the  eligible  register,  he  waits  until 
his  name  Is  reached,  when  he  is  appointed  as  a  substitute. 

As  a  substitute  he  receives  40  cents  per  hour  for  such  time  as  he  may  actually 
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f**  employed.  While  the  period  of  time  during  which  he  serves  as  substitute  Is 
indefinite.  It  generally  averages  about  four  years.  During  this  time  his  earnings 
are  very  uncertain ;  If  he  averages  $50  a  month  he  can  call  hlms^f .  forturihte. 

When  the  time  comes  for  him  to  be  made  a  regular  carrier,  he  is  required 
tn  start  in  at  the  lowest  grade  salary.  If  his  service  Is  satisfactory,  he  Is  ad- 
vaiw^l  a  grade  each  year  until  he  reaches  the  highest  grade.  By  that  time  he 
has  served  approximately  10  years. 

•  For  your  Information  It  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  give  a  short  synopsis 
rtf  the  duties  of  a  carrier ;  some  of  the  handicaps  imiwsefl  on  him,  and  a  state- 
iitt-ni  showing  his  value  In  correcting  tlie  errors  of  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
i*v.  and  why  he  Is  often  made  the  "  scapegoat  **  for  the  mistakes  of  others  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible. 

It  Is  to  l>e  understood  that  this  comparison  Is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to 
♦list  any  refle<*tlon  on  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  or  rather  the  employees 
m  such  service,  but  is  rather  Intended  to  show  that  the  carrier  from  the  nature 
of  his  work  is  the  logical  one  to  correct  errors,  and  for  that  reason  makes  hlm- 
!^li  more  prominent,  and  to  that  extent  more  onsily  reached,  than  others  who 
handle  the  mail  before  it  reaches  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  carrier  is  the  "  clearing  house  "  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  general  duties  of  a  carrier  are  as  follows :  To  "  pull "  his  mail ;  to  case 
s;*Tije :  to  "  buy  "  rated  matter ;  to  sign  for  registered  mail ;  to  sign  for  and 
•>»lU^-t  m<mey  due  on  C.  O.  D.  parcel-post  matter;  to  purchase  thrift  and  war- 
>it\in;r  stami^  for  patrons  on  his  route;  to  transfer  and  forward  mail;  to  enter 
r'*:i:isft*rs  and  forwarding  orders  in  route  book ;  to  keep  his  route  book  "  posted  " 
a:i'l  answer  communications,  and  to  deliver  and  collect  mail. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  theory  and  practice  as  it  relates  to  the 
•firies  of  a  carrier.  Theoretically,  all  mail  is  correctly  distributed  to  the  various 
TMUtes:  i>ractically,  everj'  carrier  receives  a  large  number  of  "  misftled  "  pieces 
•>f  mail.  If  the  carrier  did  not  see  that  the  bulk  of  these  "  misfiles  "  were  dis- 
Trihute^l  to  the  proper  routes,  it  would  cause  seri(ms  delay  and,  in  consequence, 
njirh  disj>atlsfactlon  and  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Although  this  work  Is  In  effect  the  work  of  a  distributor,  the  carrier  receives 
ni»  credit  for  same.  No  matter  how  many  errors  are  made  by  others  who  handle 
Tht»  mail  before  It  reaches  the  carrier,  he  must  not  let  any  of  them  pass  him. 
s:.i>uld  he  do  so,  he  is  held  responsible  and  receives  demerits  for  his  failure. 
\Mien  0)mplalnts  are  made  by  the  public  on  account  of  delay  in  the  delivery 
•►f  mail,  the  carrier  is  called  on  to  give  an  explanation  as  to  the  cause,  although 
ht*  may  not  he  at  fault  and  may  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  real  cause 
of  delay.  Should  his  answer  not  be  satisfactory,  he  is  given  demerits  even 
tii^'iffh  he  may  not  be  to  blame. 

Fortunately,  the  greater  number  of  complaints  are  made  direct  to  the  carrier, 
♦Muibllng  him  by  diplomtic  htindllng  of  the  matter  to  satisfy  the  complainant. 

The  carrier  Is  often  called  on  to  give  valuable  assistance  to  post-office 
inspectors  through  his  ability  to  furnish  Information  that  can  not  be  obtained 
fr.»m  any  other  source.  As  proof,  see  "  unki^own  list "  attached  at  end  of  this 
brief. 

X  carrier  must  endure  many  physical  hardships,  as  he  Is  compelled  to  be 
at  work  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  He  is  also  required  to  purchase  two 
nni forms  a  year,  which  is  not  required  of  any  other  branch  of  the  service. 
S<«metlmes  he  may  have  a  uniform  passed  for  further  use. 

Congress  has  provided  that  carriers  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion,  but 
the  Post  Office  I>epartment  has  made  regulations  that  virtually  nullify  the 
law.  In  fact,  carriers  In  Baltimore  have  been  told  that  It  Is  against  the 
p«»licy  of  the  department  to  promote  carriers.  During  the  last  29  years  only 
three  carriers  in  this  office  have  been  promoted  and  In  each  case  the  promotion 
■WAS  made  for  personal  or  political  reasons  and  not  for  merit. 

As  the  carrier  must  take  the  same  mental  and  physical  examination  on 
«Hiterlng  ^he  service  as  are  taken  by  the  clerks,  this  discrimination  against 
Tlif  carrier  causey  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  those  responsi- 
ble for  this  injustice.  This  feeling  Is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  a  carrier 
"^bstltutes  for  a  much  longer  period  than  a  clerk,  during  which  time  he 
tcquires  more  practical  knowledge  by  actual  experience  than  Is  possible  for 
tlie  cleric,  even  though  he  does  study  route  schemes.  The  carrier  believes  his 
position  is  Just  as  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  service  and  Is  second  to 
none.    Again,  your  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  intention 
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to  reflect  upon  or  detract  from  the  work  performed  by  employees  In  otlu* 
branches  of  the  service;  they  are  just  as  loyal  and  efflclent  as  the  carrier:^ 
but  the  discrimination  against  the  carrier  in  favor  of  the  clerk,  in  promotion>i 
should  be  discontinued. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  80  pei 
cent.  In  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  I>*] 
partment  of  Labor  recently  made  public,  it  was  shown  that  for  Baltimon 
the  average  increase  in  cost  of  22  main  articles  of  food  in  June,  1919,  ovt^ 
the  average  cost  for  the  year  of  1913,  amounted  to  94  per  cent,  and  the  averagi 
of  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  83  per  cent. 

The  following  article  is  copied  from  the  Literary  Digest,  issue  of  Septembt* 
20.  li^9.  page  27  : 

*'  LIVING  COSTS   DOUBLED  IN   FOUB  TEARS. 

"According  to  the  results  of  an  Investigation  just  completed  by  economist i 
of  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  102  per  cent  in  tin 
United  States,  ♦  ♦  *  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  inquiry  was  l>e;nii 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  In  an  effort  to  determine  the  effect  <> 
the  war  upon  living  costs  In  the  United  States  and  also  In  the  principal  Eurn 
pean  countries.  Prices  in  all  the  leading  industries  In  this  country  were  annl 
yzed  and  a  comparative  study  was  made  of  fluctuations  during  the  war  U 
countries  abroad.  In  connection  with  the  reported  advance  of  102  per  con 
In  the  United  States  during  the  four  years  from  1914  to  1918,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Bradstreet's  index  number  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  advance<l  11' 
per  cent  from  August  1.  1914,  to  November  1,  1918." 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  Governments,  tli< 
cost  of  living  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  according  to  the  following  articU 
copied  from  the  Baltimore  News  of  September  24.  1919 : 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.] 

August  food  prices  show  an  Increase  of  1  per  cent  over  July  in  si^ite  <>1 
the  Government  campaign.  No  broom  has  yet  been  found  capable  of  sweep 
ing  back  the  ocean  tides. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  wages  of  employees  In  private  Industn 
were  advanced  as  the  cost  of  living  Increased. 

Since  1907  letter  carriers  have  only  recelveil  a  temporary  Increase  of  2.^ 
per  cent  To  place  them  on  a  prewar  basis  will  require  an  increase  of  nol 
less  than  60  per  cent  to  the  present  salary  scale. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  mechanics  (and  even  unskilled  laborers)  au 
far  better  paid  than  the  well-trained  and  efficient  postal  employee,  averag 
Ing  as  they  do  $7  or  more  per  day. 

On  account  of  the  Inadequate  (and  temporary)  salary  scale  now  In  for<*o 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  new  employees  no*" 
essary  to  maintain  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency  In  the  P(^stal  Se^^•ice 
In  place  of  the  annual  elvil-servlce  examination  for  carriers  and  clerks  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  weekly  examlnatlon.s.  Where  formerly  any- 
where from  100  to  200  took  the  annual  examination,  at  the  present  time  about 
5  to  20,  occasionally  more,  take  the  weekly  examination.  Formerly  It  was 
a  rare  thing  for  a  substitute  to  resign;  It  now  Is  the  usual  thing  for  the 
greater  number  appointed  as  substitutes  to  report  for  several  days,  ann 
finding  earnings  very  meager,  to  then  resign.  Some  do  not  even  bother  to 
resign ;  they  simply  get  employment  elsewhere.  Inquiry  has  developed  the 
fact  that  the  examinations  have  been  simplified  in  order  to  get  more  ellfflbles. 

According  to  a  late  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  It  requires  an  income  of  at  least  $1,800  to  purchase  the  nrtual 
necessities  of  life  for  the  average  family  of  five.  Your  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  comparative  budget  of  the  monthly  expenses  of  n  family  of 
five.  This  budget  shows  the  average  amount  spent  by  a  carrier  receiving 
$1,500  for  each  item,  ascertained  by  actual  Investigation,  and  also  the  amount 
really  necessary  to  maintain  hlm^lf  and  family  as  becomes  an  American 
citizen  and  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Post  OflSce  Department: 
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*  Including  family. 

Id  calcalating  the  amount  needed  to  enable  a  carrier  to  maintain  himself 
nml  faniilj  properly,  the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  to  be  as  conservntlve 
a-  :mpa^ible.  and  it  is  believed  that  not  one  of  the  items  is  in  any  way  too 
.trse.  If  the  et^timates  alwve  are  correct  (and  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
nuke  sure  tliat  they  are),  what  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  salaried  carriers? 
Snr^ly  it  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  be  compelled  to  beg  for  justice. 

Y«>n  will  note  that  tbe  average  carrier  is  spending  $3.50  more  per  month 
'^Mn  he  is  earning.  Many  of  them  are  using  the  savings  of  years  in  order  that 
*!  ^'v  may  make  both  ends  meet.  Many  are  compelled  to  do  something  on  the 
M  It  side  to  earn  some  extra  money.  The  majority  have  been  compelled  to 
s*  1}  liberty  bonds  that  they  purchased  hoping  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
'  r«*reat  on  them  as  well  as  helping  the  Government  to  win  the  war  "  to  make 
t  i^  world  safe  for  democracy.'*  All  have  made  sacrifices  Innumerable  and  are 
«'*'nying  themselves  many  things  actually  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  them- 
>^h»-95  and  family. 

Ill  view  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  you  are  requested  to  give  your 
r'xt^t  earnest  and  serious  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  recommending 
t!ie  enactment  of  a  reclassification  law  for  letter  carriers,  as  follows:  First 
cmde.  $1,800;  second  grade,  $2,100;  third  grade,  $2,400;  with  automatic  pro- 
a.^rinn  at  the  expiration  of  one  year's  service  In  the  next  lower  grade. 

Snbstitnte  service  to  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  year;  substitutes  to 
*•»»  isild  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  hour:  substitutes  to  be  guaranteed  not  less 
rlian  $100  per  month  in  earnings,  and  that  the  time  served  as  substitute  shall 
K»  reckoned  as  a  factor  In  regulating  the  Initial  salary  when  appointed  to  a 
n/cular  position. 

A  .^uUstitnte  serves  approximately  four  years  before  he  is  made  a  regular 
.-arrier.  and  he  is  Uien  appointed  to  the  lowest  grade,  thus  requiring  about  nine 
>**ai>c  before  he  can  attain  the  highest  grade. 

It  is  suggested  that  credit  should  be  given  for  the  time  served  as  substitute 
i:i  determining  the  entrance  grade  when  made  regular;  for  example,  after  one 
y^T  of  service  as  substitute,  if  made  regular,  to  be  appointed  to  the  first  grade: 
sff»^»r  two  years,  to  the  second  grade,  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  pay  of  substitutes  be  Increased  to  80  cents  per 
!'Miir  In  order  that  a  high  grade  of  employees  may  be  maintained  in  the  Postal 
S*»rvice. 

INEQUALITY    OF    THE    PRESENT    RECLASSIFICATION    LAW. 

• 

Yoor  attention  Is  particularly  called  to  the  accompanying  statement  which 
«h<»WR  how  inequitably  the  present  temporary  reclassification  law  has  worked 
with  the  lower  grade  carriers.  While  this  statement  has  been  prepared  by 
those  affected  in  the  Baltimore  post  ofl9ce.  It  Is  equally  applicable  to  every 
otace  In  the  United  States.  Although  It  Is  believed  that  Congress  will  cor- 
r*^'t  this  Ineqnltv  In  due  course,  the  principal  reason  for  bringing  It  to  your 
tttention  at  this'tlme  is  that  It  may  help  you  to  avoid  a  similar  Inequity  when 
you  make  your  recommendations  for  reclassification  to  Congress,  The  state- 
taHit  In  qnestlon  is  attached  at  the  end  of  this  brief. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

Although  the  following  suggestions  may  not  be  exactly  pertinent  to  the  su 
ject  under  investigation,  it  is  believed  that  If  they  could  be  made  effect ii 
tj  suitable  legislation  it  would  result  in  retaining  efficient  employees  an 
bringing  into  the  service  a  higher  class  of  young  men  than  is  the  case  at  tl 
present  time. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  private  industry  finds  it  &i 
Tantageous  to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees  by  providing  recr 
ation,  rest,  and  lunch  rooms,  swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  and  many  oth( 
tilings  of  like  nature,  that  it  would  be  of  greater  advantage  for  the  Goven 
ment  to  do  the  same  for  its  employees. 

However  that  might  be,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  your  coi 
sideration,  with  the  desire  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  Postal  Service 

A  whoie  day  oflP  on  all  holidays,  or,  if  work  be  necessary  on  any  holiday, 
whole  day  be  given  within  30  days,  whether  the  carrier  works  tlie  entire  liol 
day  or  a  fractional  part  of  same. 

A  limit  of  weight  carried  on  any  trip,  of  40  pounds  on  residential  district 
and  50  pounds  on  business  districts. 

The  distance  covered  by  a  foot  collector  to  not  exceeil  15  miles  for  a  peri<i 
of  8'  hours'  duty. 

That  carriers  be  given  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  holidays. 

That  all  schedules  of  w^ork  shall  contain  no  swing  of  less  than  30  minutoi 
or  where  swings  of  less  time  are  necessary  such  time  shall  be  credited  as  worl 
ing  time  for  the  carrier. 

Weekly  payment  of  salaries. 

Thirty  days'  vacation  and  30  days'  sick  leave  with  pay. 

Amendment  of  compensation  law  to  provide  for  vocational  Illness. 

Double  time  for  all  overtime. 

Adequate  retirement  legislation. 

Restoration  of  rights  of  citizenship  that  have  been  abrogated  by  depart 
mental  regulations. 

A  half  holiday  on  Saturdays;  four  hours  to  constitute  a  full  day's  worl^ 
and  such  half  holiday  to  commence  not  later  than  1  o'clock. 

Permitting  transfers  between  carriers  and  clerks  without  examination ;  suikji 
Tisory  positions  only  to  be  filled  by  examination  open  to  all  postal  employees. 

Abolition  of  the  present  obnoxious  speed-up  system. 

A  court  of  review  or  appeals  for  civil  service  employees  and  recognition  o 
their  official  representatives. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  mention  an  incident  that  oceurre< 
within  the  last  10  days.  In  the  Baltimore  Post  Office,  that  may  explain  why  s< 
many  of  the  younger  men  resign,  and  also,  how  the  speed-up  system  Is  some 
times  employed.  One  of  the  younger  carriers  was  assigned  to  work  the  distrlc 
of  a  carrier  on  sick  leave.  After  working  the  district  for  a  number  of  days,  hi 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  superintendent  of  mails. 

He  was  informed  that  it  had  been  reported  that  he  was  slow  in  his  office  anc 
street  work  and  requested  to  give  a  reason  why  this  was  so.  Immediately  th< 
carrier  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper. 

*'  Why  do  you  want  a  piece  of  paper,"  he  was  asked. 

"  I  intend  to  resign,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  no ;  w^e  do  not  want  you  to  resign,"  he  was  told. 

"  If  I  am  too  slow  In  my  office  and  street  work,  I  am  too  slow  for  the  post 
office,  and  I  am  going  to  resign,"  he  replied,  and  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
by  resigning  at  once. 

In  conclusion,  regardless  of  what  the  press  may  publish  and  what  anyone 
may  say,  even  though  he  may  have  the  ear  of  the  President,  there  does  not 
wem  any  reasonable  prospect  of  any  appreciable  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living 
fbr  sveral  years,  and  every  reason  In  the  world  why  the  salaries  of  letters  car- 
riers should  be  Increased  to  a  point  where  It  may  be  possible  for  them  to  live 
as  becomes  Government  employees,  and  not  merely  exist  as  is  the  case  at  the 

firesent  time. 

Wm.  H.  R.  Woodbow,  Chairman, 
Ghas.  a.  Johnson. 
RiCHABO  S.  Sutton. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  B.  TAYLOB,  BICHMONB,  VA. 

Mr.  Tayix>r.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  joint  commission, 
and  delegates.  I  have  the  honor  to  come  from  Richmond,  Virginia. 
We  have  105  letter  earners  and  40  substitutes.  I  have  come  to  give 
evidence  in  my  humble  wav  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  the  position 
of  letter  carrier  is  not  sufficiently  compensated,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  Government.  They  i-epresent  a 
iietain  dignified  position  of  the  Government  and  therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  the  first  grade  of  $1,800  for  the  minimum,  $2,100  for  the 
bt^cond  grade,  and  $2,400  for  the  maximum  and  the  same  should  be 
applied  to  the  letter  carriers  for  the  reason  that  the  importance  of 
the  office  demands  said  compensation.  A  man  must  receive  certain 
conditions  to  the  position,  otherwise  he  is  not  able  to  contribute  the 
rnjuired  efficiency  in  his  work.  The  letter  carrier  has  a  very  burden- 
.-ome  position;  he  is  consumed  head,  body  and  foot,  and  unless  he 
i>  able  to  contribute  sufficiently  to  maintain  a  certain  thermometer 
of  physical  health,  mental  ability,  and  walking  power,  he  doesn't 
measure  up  to  the  i-equired  service  in  the  Government.  He  is  under 
certain  climatic  conditions,  he  has  to  go  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather; 
iliorefoi-e,  there  is  a  change  of  temperature  in  his  health,  by  virtue 
<  f  the  fact  that  he  can  not  stop.  No  man  can  fill  his  plape.  He 
either  must  work  with  pay  or  without  pa3^  and  to  maintain  a  certain 
standard  of  efficiency,  he  must  be  in  a  certain  condition. 

The  oblimition  of  a  letter  carrier  causes  him  to  lead  a  very  stren- 
uous life.  He  is  constantly  called  upon  to  keep  his  body  ready  for 
.«^rviee.  That  means  a  pretty  big  drug  bill,  and  if  a  man  is  intel- 
ligent enough  to  fill  a  letter  carriers'  position,  he  naturally  has  a 
ta-te  for  other  things  that  goes  with  that  intelligence.  A  man  who 
is  not  intelligent  enough  to  pass  the  letter  carriers' examination,  would 
not  know  enough  to  keep  himself  to  the  necessary  standard  of 
service. 

Another  thing;  a  letter  carrier  must  be  honest  as  well  as  efficient. 
He  must  be  above  the  temptations  of  the  hour.  If  a  sufficient  salary, 
a>  a  maintenance,  is  given  him,  he  is  not  tempted.  He  must  be 
100  per  cent  honest.  His  environment  should  place  him  above  temp- 
tation, and  the  high  cost  of  living  in  all  departments  makes  it  very 
hard  upon  him,  with  the  other  classes  of  work  receiving  increased 
pav  above  his. 

Therefore,  I  maintain  that  the  job  is  not  attractive,  and  if  a  man 
has  to  stay  in  the  service  a  number  of  years  and  can  not  lay  by  any- 
thing, nobody  wants  him  when  he  gets  too  old  to  serve.  If  he  has 
not  laid  awav  anything,  he  is  not  fit  to  serve.  We  can  not  measure 
up  to  good  citizenship  unless  we  have  certain  conditions  around  us. 
Ordinary  men  are  not  fitted  to  serve  the  Government.  It  is  a  big 
thing  to  have  a  Government  job,  but  the  honor  is  lost  in  the  strenu- 
ous life  and  the  effort  to  mamtain  and  make  ends  meet,  and  there- 
fore I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  these  gentlemen  to  give  the 
request  of  the  letter  carriers  their  most  earnest  consideration. 
The  dignity  of  the  Government  and  the  personnel  of  the  men  is 
%t  stake. 
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As  I  said  before,  a  letter  carrier  is  cofnpelled,  in  a  way,  to  live  ii 
harmony  with  his  position,  not  in  an  expensive  way,  but  he  mua 
be  in  a  position  to  handle  mail  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum 
stances  and  thus  the  letter  carrier  has  a  mental  strain  on  him.  Hi 
comes  home  from  work  in  the  afternoon  wholly  unfit  for  social  o 
fraternal  duties,  and  he  is  unfit.  He  must  have  some  recreation.  H 
ouffht  to  be  able  to  lose  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  a  month  t< 
help  him  recuperate  from  the  monotony  of  his  work.  Therefore 
it  does  seem  to  me,  gentlemen,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question 
that  you  will  help  to  compensate  the  employees  of  the  Govern 
ment  whose  services  r6ach  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  whole  Nation. 

As  it  is  now,  the  service  is  not  very  attractive.  A  man  woiil< 
rather  not  have  a  job  of  so  much  importance  while  other  position 
less  responsible  have  a  higher  salary.  There  are  lots  of  things  i 
letter  carrier  can  not  do.  He  is  circumscribed,  but  if  he  is  suffi 
ciently  compensated  to  meet  this  limitation,  then  his  job  is  not  s^ 
strenuous.  He  will  be  able  to  lay  aside  some  money.  The  order  o 
the  day  is  preparedness,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  in  this  conditioi 
of  responsibility  and  demand  on  the  letter  carriers  that  the  coin 
mission  will  give  favorable  consideration. 

Our  substitutes  are  paid  40  cents  an  hour.  We  have  40  there,  anc 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  you  gentlemen  recommenc 
to  Congress  that  this  be  increased  to  80  c^nts  an  hour  for  substi 
tutes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  and  the  other  speakers  have  spoken  aboiii 
these  three  grades;  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hundred,  another  twenty 
one  hundred  and  maximum  of  twenty-four  hundred.  Now,  whal 
is  the  basis?  Do  you  take  eighteen  hundred  as  the  entrance  anci 
then  promotion  to  the  twenty-one  hundred  and  then  a  further  pro 
motion  to  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yearly  grades  by  meritorious  promotions. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  notice  all  of  you  agree  upon  eighteen,  twenty-one 
and  twenty- four  hundred.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  organizations 
acting  on  the  question,  or  do  you  just  happen  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  am  informed  properly,  it  is  the  result  of  oui 
organizations  asking  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  Mr.  Diggs  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
and,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  con- 
form to  the  program,  so  far  as  the  time  limit  is  concerned. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  M.  E.  DIGOS,  NOBFOLE,  VA. 

Mr.  DiGOS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  the  lines  that  the  other  men  have  followed, 
because  most  of  these  things  along  the  line  of  economics  have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  brought  out  and  you  have  figures  and  statistics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  question  of  salaries  is  brought  up 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  seem  to  fear  the  effect  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  in  granting  increases  in  salaries  to 
those  men  who  justly  deserve  them.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  believe,  that 
these  salaries  can  be  raised  to  the  point  deserved  by  the  letter  carriers 
without  any  extra  expense  to  the  Government.  If  certain  changes 
are  made  in  the  personnel  and  the  administration  offices  of  the  Pes- 
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tal  Department  I  think  that  the  salaries  can  be  equalized  and  those 
men  who  do  the  real  work  of  the  service  can  get  proper  com- 
pensation. 

I  am  going  to  stick  to  just  a  few  things  in  this  brief  and  submit 
the  rest.  The  city  from  which  I  come  is  rated  as  the  highest  citj^  in 
this  country.  The  cost  of  living  is  classed  as  87  per  cent,  and  the 
ct»>t  of  living  during  the  last  12  months  in  Norfolk  has  raised  12 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  22  necessary  articles  is  $691.30  for  white  fam- 
ilies, and  I  estimate  that  some  of  the  articles  would  cost  the  colored 
families  at  least  25  per  cent  more.  I  can  prove  that,  gentlemen,  il 
you  want,  later  on. 

We  are  submitting  clippings  with  this  brief  to  show  conditions 
in  Norfolk  at  the  prCvSent  time.  Profiteering  is  going  on  and  there 
i^  an  immense  labor  turnover  in  the  Norfolk  post  office.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  not  one  substitute  on  the  list.  We  have  about  18  or 
19  on  the  auxiliary'  list  that  we  picked  up  from  the  street.  To-day 
there  are  about  four  or  five  routes  in  Norfolk  upset  because  they  let 
me  off  to  come  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  as  liberal 
a>  the  private  employers  and  the  soulless  corporations  who  have 
raised  the  wages  and  given  bonuses  to  the  eniployees.  We  must  pay 
salaries  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

We  have  submitted  from  Norfolk,  mindful  of  the  conditions  there, 
a  little  different  scale  from  the  others.  First  year  two  thousand, 
r^oond  year,  twenty-two  hundred ;  third  year,  twenty-four  hundred ; 
promotions  to  be  semiannually  and  automatically  to  a  clerical  po- 
sition after  six  vears'  service.  Thirty  davs'  annual  leave  and  30 
days*  vacation  with  pay ;  a  full  day  s  compensatory  time  for  all  holi- 
days, double  time  for  overtime,  official  recognition  and  collective  bar- 
gaming,  promotion  on  merit  and  tests  without  discrimination  for 
all  letter  carriei^s. 

Here  is  a  way  we  think  the  salaries  could  be  raised  without  injury 
to  the  service :  The  office  of  postmaster,  except  in  cities  of  metropol- 
itan size,  might  be  abolished  and  that  salary  given  to  the  men  who 
do  the  work ;  have  district  postmasters,  if  necessar3^  This  would  be 
a  distinct  saving  and  enable  salaries  to  be  raised  without  extra 
revenue. 

After  all,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the  question  of 
>alaries  means  a  good  deal,  what  we  want  in  this  country  is  an  im- 
provement in  the  vservice,  an  improved  Postal  Service,  a  service  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  general  public,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
making  the  changes  suggested  by  the  men  who  actually  do  the  work. 
Thev  have  certam  ideas  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  service  and 
would  show  vou  they  are  worth  the  salaries  they  are  asking  you  to 
srive  them.  {  do  not  think  the  question  of  Government  salaries  ought 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  expenses.  The  post  office 
could  be  self-supportmg , 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  0.  F.  FAERELL,  HXJNTINOTON,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Farrell.  It  gives  me  gi*eat  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
conmiission.    I  have  prepared  a  brief  and  will  read  part  of  it.    The 
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working  conditions  in  Huntington  we  have  no  complaint  about.  We 
have  a  brand-new  office  there  and  are  satisfied  along  that  line,  but 
the  wail  that  is  going  on  all  over  this  country  is  as  to  the  treatment 
the  postal  employees  are  getting  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  When 
vou  take  into  consideration  the  treatment  we  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  during  the  last  four  years  the  wonder  is  that 
the  department  hasn't  busted  entirely. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  claim  that  Congress  hasn't  treated  the  em- 
ployees right? 

Mr.  Farrell.  They  have  not  given  us  the  increase  they  should 
have  done. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  have  given  more  than  the  department  has 
^ver  asked  for.  It  is  generally  necessarj'^  to  give  what  an  admin- 
istration wants  for  its  employees.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  blame 
those  that  manage  the  service  instead  of  blaming  Congress. 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  have  that  in  my  brief. 

Mr.  Moon.  Congress  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the 
compensation. 

Mr.  Farrell.  We  asked  for  it,  but  the  department  didn't.  Every- 
body knows,  at  least,  that  the  Post  Office  Department  isn't  what  it 
should  be.  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  salarien 
paid  to  the  postal  employees.  The  salaries  are  not  enough  to  attract 
or  hold  the  service  of  the  big,  wide-awake,  red-blooded  American. 
In  Huntington  we  have  lost  three  foremen  from  the  office  in  the  last 
three  years,  who  have  resigned  and  gone  into  the  real  estate  business 
and  each  one  of  them  would  make  affidavit  that  they  are  makin^r 
four  times  as  much  as  they  made  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  employees  are  now  looking  for  positions  and  unless 
something  is  done  by  this  commission  and  by  Congress  by  next  July 
something  is  going  to  happen.  The  department  has  been  sufferinir 
from  the  loss  of  thousands  of  the  most  skilled  employees.  Subs  an* 
not  going  to  work  for  40  cents  an  hour  in  the  post  office  when  tliev 
can  go  two  blocks  away  and  get  anywhere  from  72  to  75  cents  an 
hour.  Hod  carriers  get  68  cents,  28  cents  more  than  the  substitute 
letter  carriers,  and  8  cents  per  hour  more  than  the  letter  carrier  in 
the  highest  grade.  In  1917  Congi'ess  passed  a  law  granting  all  Gov- 
ernment employees  a  10  per  cent  increase  with  the  exception  of  tho 
postal  employees.  We  think  the  Postal  Department,  above  all  others,' 
should  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  increase. 

Then,  again,  in  1918  Congress  did  grant  us  an  increase  of  $200 
a  year,  but  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
the  Department  of  Labor  issued  a  statement  that  a  family  required 
the  sum  of  $1,800  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  yet  this  Govern- 
ment is  compelling  its  workers  to  work  for  anywhere  from  $40  a 
month  to  $1,400  a  year,  the  highest  paid  employee  in^the  post-office 
department.  Here  is  a  state  of  aflfairs,  gentlemen,  whicn  I  hope 
will  be  remedied  by  ihis  Congress.  The  morale  of  the  department 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  existing  conditions  at 
this  time. 

It  has  been  gone  over  about  the  sub  and  what  he  must  do  to  get 
a  regular  position,  but  the  report  shows  that  the  sub  substitutes 
on  an  average  of  four  years  before  he  gets  to  be  a  regular.  Then 
he  goes  to  work  at  $1,000  and  then  works  six  years  before  he 
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p^ts  to  the  highest  position  at  $1,500.  During  the  past  four  years 
the  cost  of  living:  has  increased  100  per  cent. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  table  of  increase 
in  private  industry:  Iron  and  steel,  90  per  cent;  boot  and  shoe, 
122  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moon.  During  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Farrrtj,.  Since  the  war  started  in  Europe.  Cotton  finished 
goods^  65  per  cerft;  automobile,  57  per  cent;  men's  clothing,  87  per 
i'^nt — ^this  is  increase  in  wages,  not  increase  in  the  price  of  these 
articles.  Cotton  manufacturing,  74  per  cent;  railroad  employees, 
Tt»  per  cent;  postal  employees,  a  temporary  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  wage  scales  of  city  employees: 
Ele<'tricians,  $1;  bricklayers,  $1;  plumbers,  95  cents;  plasterers,  91 
cents;  carpenters,  85  cents;  hodcarriers,  68  cents;  postal  employees, 
an  average  of  52  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  say  the  postal  employees'  increase  has 
been? 

Mr.  Fabrell.  Twenty-five  per  cent.    It  runs  from  20  to  25. 

Mr.  Moon.  Since  the  act  of  1912  ? 

Mr.  Farreuu  In  the  last  12  years ;  the  act  of  1907. 

(Cries  of  "seven  years.") 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  have  a  table  of  the  salaries  paid  steel  corporation 
men  who  are  now  on  a  strike,  and  they  make  from  $12.85  to  $21.12 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  but  your  time  has  expired.  You  can 
file  vour  brief  with  the  clerk. 

^r.  Farrell.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(Mr.  Farrell  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

Buiia'  Submitted  bt  Mr.  G.  F.  Farbktx. 

It  jdves  me  a  great  deal  of  ploasuVe  to  nppear  before  your  honorable  body 
in  this  capacity  on  behalf  of  the  hardest  worked,  most  oppresses),  and  least  paid 
Hafls  of  employees  in  the  United  States,  the  postal  employees. 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  this  commission  Is  to  deal  with  salaries;  of  postal 
employees  only,  and  not  with  working  conditions,  I  shall  contine  my  remarks 
to  tbat  point   alone. 

However,  I  desire  to  state  that  »is  to  the  working  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Huntinpton.  W.  Va.,  post  office,  they  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  or  complaint  to  make  a^tiinst  the  post- 
wmster  or  any  man  in  a  supervisory  position.  They  are  all  gentlemen,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  second  commandment.  "  Thou  sludt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
ceH*    Their  conduct  toward  us  Is  all  that  could  he  desired. 

The  hage  wail  that  is  ascending  up  from  every  post  office  in  the  United 
States  is  caused  by  the  treatment  that  postal  employees  are  receiving  from 
the  04ingress  of  the  United  States,  of  which  you  gentlemen  have  the  honor  of 
being  Members. 

Wlien  we  take  into  consideration  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  liis  assistants  here  in  Washington,  and  the  treatment  that 
poftal  employees  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Ck>ngress  during  the  last  four 
years,  tlie  wonder  is  that  the  department  has  not  busted  up  entirely. 

Everyone  in  the  United  States  knows  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  in 
a  dilapidated  state  of  affairs.  This  condition  is  due  almost  entirely  to  in- 
adequacy of  salaries  paid  postal  employees,  thereby  forcing  all  the  brainiest, 
most  skilled,  and  most  efficient  postal  employees  to  seek  more  remunerative 
employment  in  other  walks  of  life. 

The  salary  is  not  sufficient  or  attractive  enough  to  hold  the  services  of  an 
educated,  wide-awake,  ambitious,  red-blooded  American.  Therefore,  the  post 
offices  are  being  filled  by  mediocre^  of  the  less  educated  and  less  ambitious  sort 
wbo  can  not  hold  down  a  position  elsewhere. 
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We  have  a  concrete  example  of  this  statement  in  Huntington,  W.  Vu.,  wlien 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  residing  (which,  by  the  way.  is  the  best  city  on  eartli) 
wherein  three  foremen  of  the  office  have  resigned  within  the  last  four  yenn 
In  order  to  accept  other  positions  where  they  could  malse  a  decent  living  fyi 
their  families,  and  each  one  of  them  is  now  making  four  times  as  much  ta 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Therefore,  the  force  Is  being  con 
tinually  depleted  by  the  resignation  of  the  skilled  and  efficient  only  to  \h 
filled  by  the  unskilled  and  inefficient.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  postal  employeoi 
are  riglit  now  looking  for  other  positions,  and  unless  something  is  done  hy 
this  commission,  and  by  Congress  before  next  July,  something  is  going  to  hap 
pen.  The  department  is  bound  to  suffer  by  the  loss  of  thousands  of  its  ni<isi 
skilled  employees.  Does  Congress  suppose  that  bright.  Intelligent,  ambitious 
educated  young  men  are  going  to  accept  positions  as  substitutes  in  the  posi 
office  at  the  paltry  sum  of  40  cents  per  hour,  when  they  can  vralk  one  or  tw< 
blocks  and  get  a  position  which  is  a  lot  easier,  less  exacting,  and  requires  Icsj 
skill  at  anywhere  from  72  cents  to  $1.35  \\er  hour?  That  is  exactly  what  you  an 
asking  them  to  do,  but  they  are  not  doing  it,  and  they  would  be  fit  subject* 
for  the  home  of  the  feeble-minded  if  they  did.  Why,  the  hod  carrier  no%i 
walks  the  streets  of  our  city  with  head  erect  and  shoulders  thrown  back  wltl^ 
the  air  of  a  prince,  poking  fun  at  the  letter  carrier  because  he  receives  2^ 
cents  per  hour  more  than  the  substitute  letter  carrier,  and  8  cents  more  than 
the  regular  letter  carrier  In  the  highest  grade. 

When  other  classes  of  employees  want  and  need  an  Increase  of  salary  ir 
order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living  they  simply  set  a  date  tc 
strike,  and  usually  get  what  they  are  demanding  whether  they  really  need  11 
or  not;  but  postal  employees  go  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  suffering 
and  deffrlvlng  themselves  of  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  hoping  that  Congress  will  some  day  right  the  wrong  that  they  have 
done  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Adamson  law,  which  Congress  was 
compelled  to  pass  at  the  demand  of  the  railway  employees.  They  demanded 
an  increase  of  salary  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  set  a  day  for  Congress 
to  act;  and  it  acted,  giving  them  just  what  they  were  demanding.  A  great 
many  railway  Employees  are  now  receiving  more  than  twice  as  much,  and 
some  of  them  three  times  as  much,  as  postal  employees,  yet  they  are  right 
now  laying  their  plans  to  demand  of  Congress  another  Increase  of  salary, 
or  strike.  I  take  meals  with  railway  employees  who  receive  more  than  three 
times  as  much  salary  as  I  get.  Their  check  for  two  weeks  is  more  than  mine 
for  one  month. 

Postal  employees  have  been  shamefully  dealt  with  for  the  last  four  years. 
As  proof  of  this  statement,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  in  July,  1917,  giving  all  Government  employees  10  per  cent 
increase,  but  expressly  excepting  postal  employees  from  Its  operation.  Just 
why  this  was  done  no  member  of  Congress  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  to 
anyone's  satisfaction.  They,  above  all  others,  should  have  had  the  benefit  of 
this  law  granting  a  10  per  cent  increase. 

Then,  again,  in  July,  1918,  Congress  did  loosen  up  a  liltle,  granting  postal 
employees  a  $200  increase,  making  the  salaries  to  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,400 
per  year,  but  at  the  same  time  this  Government,  under  the  directions  of  a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Issued  a  statement  declaring  that  a 
family  of  five  required  the  sum  of  $1,800  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  dual  state  of  affairs?  This  great  Government 
declaring  that  a  family  must  have  at  least  $1,800  per  year,  yet  compelling 
postal  employees  to  labor  for  anywhere  from  $40  per  month  (the  average 
salary  of  a  sub)  to  $1,400  a  year,  the  highest  paid  to  any  employee.  Gentlemen, 
here  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  must  be  remedied  by  this  commission  afid  by 
Congress  before  next  July,  or  the  future  of  the  post  office  Is  uncertain.  The 
morale  of  the  department  Is  at  a  low  ebb,  due  to  the  uncertainties  existing  at 
the  present  time.  Give  us  what  we  ought  to  have,  and  you  will  see  the 
department  put  on  Its  old-time  **pep"  and  march  forth  to  victory,  bringing  order 
and  efficiency  out  of  chaos  and  inefficiency. 

In  order  to  get  a  position  in  the  post  office  applicants  must  pass  a  rigid 
physical  and  mental  examination,  from  which  the  eligible  register  for  appoint- 
ments are  made  up  according  to  percentages.  Appointments  are  made  in 
rotation  to  the  position  of  substitute.  Subs  work  on  an  average  of.  four  years 
on  an  average  salary  of  $50  per  month  before  they  get  a  regular  position. 
They  get  40  cents  per  hour  for  the  actual  time  employed.    Finally  they  get 
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a  re^nilar  position  starting  at  the  lowest  grade  salary,  which  is  now  $1,000 
\^r  year.  Six  years  longer  the  sub  probably  reaches  the  highest  position, 
:Ei;)00  per  year,  making  10  years  in  all. 

I>iiriDg  the  last  five  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  100 
imn'  cent.  Then  why  should  not  the  salaries  of  postal  employees  have  been 
iTK^reased  100  per  cent?  During  the  last  five  years  the  wages  of  employees 
in  private  industries  were  raised  as  the  cost  of  living  increased;  but  not  so 
^Ith  the  wages  of  postal  employees. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  table  of  the  increase  of  wages 
*n  private  industry: 

Per  cent. 

fnm  and  steel  industry 90 

K«K>i  and  shoe  Industry 122 

<'«»ttoii  finishing  industry 65 

Automobile  industry :. 57 

Men's  clothing  Indu  try 87 

<'rttt«w  manufacturing  industry 74 

t^;:ar  manufiicturing  Industry 69 

Itailway  employees 76 

I**»stal  employees 25 

It  is  plainly  evident  from  the  above  table  that  postal  employees  have  not 
l!;id  a  square  deal.  They  should  have  at  least  60  per  cent  increase  to  put  them 
'•n  an  equal  footing  with  employees  of  private  indu- try. 

Kelow  will  be  found  the  wage  scale  for  other  classes  of  employees  in  the  city 
of  Huntington.  W.  Va. : 

Elwtricians,  $1.35  per  hour,  $11.04  per  day ;  bricklayers,  $1  per  hour,  $8  per 
•!r>y:  plumbers,  95  cents  ver  hour,  $7.60  per  day;  plasterers,  91  cents  per  hour, 
ST.:!8  per  day:  carjienters,  85  cents  per  hour,  $6.80  per  day;  shop  employees, 
T-  cents  per  hour,  $5.76  per  day:  hod  carriers,  68  cents  per  hour,  $5.44  per 
day;  p«)stal  employees  (average).  52  cents  i)er  hour,  $4.16  per  day. 

ft  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  all  clas  es  of  employees,  the  hod  car- 
'jfT  not  excepted,  receive  larger  salaries  t]uin  the  postal  employees,  yet  they 
nrv*  nut  requlre<l  to  pass  any  physical  or  mental  examination. 

Below  will  be  found  salaries  of  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  are 
'.Mw  on  strike: 


Hrtiters $21. 12 

UMiiffher; 11.92 

•  \»^«hers 11.92 

S'«t»l  pourers 12.85 

Ves.*«el  men 14.  65 

Mill  heaters 17.92 


Skelp  heaters $18.18 

Skelp-mill  rollers 21.  78 

Lap  welders 16. 08 

Blowers 13.76 

Regulators 13. 52 

Postal  employees 4.80 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  these  steel  mill  workers  receive  from 
three  to  five  times  more  than  postal  employees.  Here  is  a  state  of  affairs  that 
III  i^t  be  remedied. 

U>  were  told  during  the  war,  when  a  large  number  desired  to  resign  and 
'ieek  other  positions  where  they  could  make  a  great  deal  more,  that  it  was 
<uir  patriotic  duty  to  remain  on  the  job  and  assist  the  Government  and  that 
Congress  would  soon  do  something  for  us,  but  so  far  our  hopes  have  been  In 
vain.  Postal  employees  have  only  received  a  temporary  increase  of  25  per 
cpnt  during  the  past  12  years,  whereas  all  other  classes  of  employees  have 
received  from  57  per  cent  to  122  per  cent  increase.  Uniforms  that  five  years 
a?o  cost  letter  carriers  $15  now  cost  them  $36.  Pants  that  then  cost  $4 
now  cost  $9.75.  In  fact  everything  costs  more  than  100  per  cent  more  to-day 
than  five  years  ago.  How,  then,  are  we  going  to  meet  this  Increase  on  a  25 
f'er  cent  increase  of  salary?  It  can  not  be  done.  Therefore  thousands  of 
postal  employees  have  been  forced  very  much  against  their  will  to  very  mate- 
rially lower  their  standard  of  living.  They  have  been  forced  to  move  into 
cheaper  houses  and  among  undesirable  citizens;  they  have  been  forced  to  take 
their  children  from  school  and  put  them  to  work  to  help  support  themselves 
&nd  the  rest  of  the  family, "thereby  depriving  them  of  the  advantages  of  life; 
unmarried  employees  have  been  compelled  to  seek  cheaper  quarters  and  find 
cheaper  board;  they  have  been  forced  to  drop  Insurance,  resign  from  lodges, 
<tiip  paying  church  dues,  and  cut  all  pleasures  of  all  kinds  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  copy  the  following  editorial,  which  appeared  In  the  Cincinnati  Post  Sep- 
tember 20: 
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WHY   YOUB    MAIL   IS    lATC 


"  Scores  of  bags  bursting  witb  mail  lie  unopened  for  days  at  a  time  in  man: 
post  offices  throughout  the  country.  Newspapers,  traveling  between  Cincin 
nati  and  Cleveland,  for  Instance,  often  arrive  from  5  to  10  days  late.  The  poi^ 
office  muddle  is  costing  the  business  world  millions  of  dollars  in  slow  com 
munication  and  in  time  limit  mall,  such  as  price  lists,  which  arrive  so  lati 
that  they  might  better  never  have  been  sent.  AU  this  cost  is  added  to  thi 
ultimate  consumer.  A  formidable  factor  in  high  prices  is  the  congestion  o 
mail,  those  arteries  that  carry  the  blood  of  commerce:  Low  wages  and  thi 
difficulty  of  getting  ahead  have  caused  many  experienced  postal  workers  t< 
seek  other  work  and  are  keeping  men  from  entering  the  post  office  service 
After  passing  the  civil  service  post  office  examination,  before  you  can  become 
a  substitute  you  must  learn  20  routes,  devoting  three  days  to  each  route  with 
out  pay  before  you  go  to  work.  Finally  you  get  a  job,  you  work  on  an  averaei 
of  four  years  at  the  magnificent  sum  of  40  cents  per  hour  before  you  get  oi 
regular.    Then  you  go  to  work  for  $1,000  per  year. 

"The  meager  salaries  paid  postal  employees  is  directly  responsible  for  thi 
collapse  of  the  mail  service.  Increase  the  salaries  and  order  may  yet  b 
brought  out  of  chaos." 

That  in  view  of  the  above  statement  of  facts  it  is  suggested  thnt  the  com 
mission  give  earnest  and  serious  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  a  reelassl 
fication  law — first  grade  salary,  $1,800;  second  grade,  $2,000;  third  grade 
$2,400. 

Our  final  prayer  is  the  first  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  ^  Give  us  this  da^ 
our  daily  bread."  Grant  us  this  one  request  and  we  will  continue  to  be  th< 
happiest  and  most  contented  bunch  that  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 

STATEMEST  OF  MK.  J.  A.  O'HEILL,  WASHIVOTOV,  D.  C. 


Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  ] 
won't  rehearse  the  general  conditions  explained  by  the  other  car 
tiers,  perhaps  more  ably  than  I  could,  but  I  will  discuss  the  condi 
tion  in  Washington,  where  you  gentlemen  can  come  down  to  th< 
oflSce  and  verify  my  statements. 

Of  course,  the  standard  of  examinations  for  letter  carriers  was  ir 
previous  years  very  high.  That  standard  has  been  lowered ;  in  fact 
it  has  been  lowered  50  per  cent.  In  the  past  it  was  customary  foi 
men  to  take  this  examination,  and  they  had  hundreds  of  applicants 
and  a  man  had  to  attain  a  very  high  average  before  he  had  a  chance 
of  appointment.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  the  Washington 
post  office  367  letter  carriers.  We  have  70  substitutes.  In  those  7C 
substitutes  we  have  only  9  civil-service  substitutes. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  there  is  an  examination  held  every  Saturday  foi 
post-office  clerks  and  carriers  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The}'  have  been 
neld  for  the  past  eight  months.  Tlie  average  number  of  men  ap- 
pearing for  those  examinations  is  about  14.  It  has  been  impos^ibi€ 
to  recruit  the  normal  force  we  need  in  this  city  fix)m  these  examina- 
tions. The  conseouence  of  this  has  been  that  they  have  l^een  com- 
pelled to  go  outside  and  bring  in  any  men  they  coidd  get,  and  l>oys, 
and  the  spectacle  has  been  presented  in  Washington  of  men  deliver- 
ing mail  without  the  semolanoe  of  a  imiform.  Schoolboys  have 
been  delivering  mail.  Schoolboys  work  on  Saturday,  and  that  con- 
dition created  such  comment  about  boys  in  short  pants  delivering 
mail  that  there  has  be^i  a  regulation  i:3sued  that  the  boysi  must, 
at  least,  put  on  long  pants  to  get  into  the  post  office.  It  is  a  nian*s  job, 
and  you  are  paying  boy*s  pay  for  it.  That  is  why  you  get  boys. 
You  take  the  unusual  number  of  cases  that  have  happened  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  where  meji  have  been  unfaithful  to  their  trubt^. 
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unci  you  will  find  it  has  been  exclusively  among  this  temporary 
force. 

Xow,  we  come  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  employees.  In 
Washington  City  we  have  in  the  different  grades  44  men  in  the 
thoiisand^dollar  grade,  62  in  the  eleven  hundred,  7  in  the  twelve 
hundred,  8  in  the  thirteen,  20  in  the  fourteen,  and  226  in  the  fifteen- 
■/mdred  grade.  We  have  106  mien  in  the  combined  ten  and  eleven 
^  imdred  dollar  grades.  The  average  salary  paid  in  Washington  is 
>IJ^57.  Now,  we  have  canvassed  this  office  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
:i-  a  result  of  personal  interviews  with  the  men  and  averaging 
;'Xj>ense  accounts  have  found  that  these  men  have  spent  on  an 
:i\vrage  more  than  $2,000 — ^that  is,  all  classes  of  men,  the  eleven- 
hundred-dollar  men  and  the  fifteen-hundred-dollar  men.  Now,  in  the 
ri<*ven-hundred-dollar  grade  these  men  have  been  in  the  service  on 
an  average  of  five  years,  and  the  thirteen-hundred-doUar  men  seven 
waiv,  and  so  on  through  the  other  grades. 

Well,  they  have  spent  on  an  average  of  $2,000,  and  the  result  of 
thtit  is  that  every  man — the  average  letter  carrier,  not  every  man — 
the  average  letter  carrier  is  in  debt,  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  by 
^  opelessly  in  debt  I  mean  that  he  owes  four  or  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  when  he  is  living  up  to  his  salary  of  $1,600  he  can  never  get  out 
of  debt. 

Now,  we  have  another  proposition;  we  have  the  rent  proposi- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  rent  a  house  in  Washington.  If 
d  man  wants  a  house,  or  is  dispossessed,  as  some  have  been — one  in- 
nance  in  particular;  over  a  year  ago  a  man  was  forced  out  of  his 
house;  it  was  sold  over  his  head,  and  he  had  to  go  and  live  with 
his  brother-in-law,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  twp  children  had  to 
live  in  one  room  for  over  a  year.  If  you  want  to  rent  a  house  you 
have  to  buy  somebody's  furniture  when  they  are  leaving  town,  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  m  otder  to  get  that  lease,  or  you  can  buy  a 
house  a£  an  inflated  value,  paying  $1,000  down  on  a  nouse  that  sells 
for  $5,000  and  is  worth  $i3,000. 

The  questionnaire  asked  what  outside  work  the  men  did.  Last 
vear  they  called  for  volunteere  among  tlve  letter  carriers  to  work  on 
the  clerical  force.  A  great  many  of  the  letter  carriers  volunteered, 
but  the  office  recognizM  the  fact  that  they  could  not  do  this  clerical 
work  every  night  and  carry  their  routes  too,  the  work  was  from 
»i  to  10,  and  they  were  only  allowed  2  or  3  nights  a  week-»  We 
!iave  had  men  on  the  street  cars,  we  have  had  musicians^  in  fact, 
every  occupation  in  civil  life.  These  men  have  worked  on  the  out- 
siiio,  but  they  found  they  could  not  continue  that,  because  they  go 
to  work  in  this  city  at  6  o'clock  and  get  through  at  4,  and  with  these 
outside  occupations  they  wouldn't  get  through  until  midnight,  and 
that  only  gave  them  four  or  five  hours  rest.  The  wages  on  the  out- 
side averaged  about  96  cents  for  skilled  mechanics;  bread-wagon 
drivers  got  $60  a  week ;  laundry  and  ice-cream  drivers  got  $36 ;  the 
man  who  delivers  milk  to  me  gets  $65  a  week ;  the  man  who  delivers 
bread  makes  more  than  $60  a  week ;  the  trashman  makes  more  money 
than  I  do,  and  gentlemen,  I  can  fill  any  of  those  jobs  to-morrow,  and 
I  think  any  man  of  average  education  could. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore you,  and  I  know  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  us  means  we 
will  receive  due  consideration  at  your  hands. 
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(Mr.  O'Neill  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Bbief  Submitted  by  Mb.  J.  A.  O'Neill. 

■ 

It  is  our  purpose  to  go  directly  into  the  aims  of  your  honorable  body,  and 
to  aid  you  by  means  of  facts  and  figures  in  arriving  at  a  Just  conclusion  con 
ceming  the  urgency^  for  an  early  and  generous  increase  of  pay  for  the  lettei 
carriers  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  also  our  design  to  cite  specific  instances  emphasizing  to  what  extent 
the  salaries  now  obtaining  are  inadequate  in  meeting  current  li\'iug  exiien»eH 

The  following  tables  show  the  difference  in  hourly  wage  scale  of  mechanic^ 
skilled,  unskilledi  and  ordinary  laborers,  as  compared  with  that  of  lettei 
carriers : 

Bricklayers,  per  hour $1.00 

Carpenters,  per  hour .  87j 

Cement  workers,  per  hour ,  90 

Lathers  (wood),  per  hour 1.00 

Painters,  per  hour .  S7^ 

Paperhangers,  per  hour .  87j 

Plasterers,   i>er  hour .  90 

Plumbers,  per  hour .87^ 

Steamfltters,   per  hour 1.00 

Skilled  laborers: 

Plumbers*    helpers .  riO 

Steamfltters'    helpers .  «50 

Ordinary  laborers .  riO 

Hodcarriers .  62J 

Plumbers*  laborers,  per  hour 1.  00 

Motormen,   per  hour .  48-.  51 

Conductors,  per  hour .48^.51 

Drivers : 

Milk  wagon per  week..  35.  00 

Ice  cream do 38.  50 

Ice  cream  helpers do 31.  50 

Bread  wagon do 50.  00 

Laundry do 35.00^ 

HOUBLT   WAGE   SCALE  OF  LETTEB  CABBIEBS. 

• 

Grade  1,  35  cents ;  grade  2,  38  cents ;  grade  3,  42  cents ;  grade  4,  45  cents ; 
grade  5,  49  cents ;   grade  6,  52  cents. 

Substitutes,  40  cents  per  hour  for  actual  time  employed. 

To  show  the  Impossibility  of  striving  to  make  the  above  table  cope  with 
present-day  living  standards,  your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the 
following  13  cases,  culled  at  random  from  among  the  letter  carriers  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Case  No.  1  is  given  In  detalL 

No.  1.  Carrier,  $1,500  grade ;   married ;   six  dependents :  per  year. 

Food $1,300 

Clothing 250 

Payment  on  home 240 

Laundry 130 

Shoes 100 

Fuel 1*X) 

Light .      50 

Insurance 73 

Taxes,  etc 48 

noctor  biU 50 

Carfare 28 

School 15 

Church 2r> 

Newspapers 7 

Total 2,396 

Owes  debts  amounting  to  $390. 

Allows  nothing  for  recreation  and  amusements. 
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No.  2.  Carrier,  $1,500  grade;  married;  four  dependents;  annual  expendl- 
rin-a.  S2.074.e0. 

No.  3.  Carrier,  $1,500  grade;  married;  four  dependents;  annual  expendl- 
ruri^  ^2,483.08.  Income  of  $180  per  year  from  room  rent.  Going  in  debt  on 
af^rHMse  of  $250  per  year. 

N«i.  4.  LIring  expenses,  fiscal  year  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  $2,856.05. 
St-vrti  defieodents.    Salary  and  bonus,  $1,400;   deficit,  $1,456.05. 

No.  it.  Ciirrier,  $1,900  grade;  married;  five  dependents.  Annual  expendi- 
mrw*.  S1.674.  In  one  year  made  937  hours'  overtime.  At  present  owes  hos- 
jn-al  aud  doctor  bills.  Lost  one  child  for  lack  of  medical  attention.  Children 
tt  pivsent  are  in  need  of  dental  work,  medical  attention  for  tonsils  and  eyes, 
aiKi  are  delicate  from  lack  of  nourishing  food.  Special  attoation  is  directed 
to  tliis  case. 

N«i.    6.  Carrier,   $1,100   grade;    Wife;     no   children;     annual    expenditures. 


No.  7.  Carrier,  $1,100  grade;  four  dependents;  annual  expenditures, 
51.579.28. 

No.  S.  Carrier,  $1,100  grade;   two  dependents;   annual  expenses,  $1,549. 

No.  9.  Carrier,  $1,100  grade ;   four  dependents ;   annual  expenses,  $1,918. 

No.  10.  Carrier;  $1,100  grade;  four  dependents;  annual  expenses,  $1,950; 
•  ••At*<  doctor  bills;  owes  for  uniforms. 

Ni».  11.  Carrier,  $1,000  grade;  married;  tliree  dependents.  Annual  expenses 
$1449. 

No.  12.  Carrier;  married;  six  dei^endents.    Annual  expenses  $2,309.60. 

No.  13.  Temporary  substitute;  married;  three  dependents.  Salary  40  cents 
[*  r  hour  wlien  employed.  Average  monthly  pay  $50,  or  $600  per  annum. 
K»*>-ide8  with  pe«»ple-ln-law,  paying  $480  board  per  year.  Will  not  take  civil- 
»i^rvi«'e  examination  on  account  of  inability  to  live  on  entrance  salary  of 
.«Tj"ii«»  per  year. 

While  time  did  not  allow  a  canvass  of  the  entire  carrier  force,  the  committer 
f*^U  assured  that  the  deplorable  conditions  noted  In  the  foregoing  cases  are 
Lvneral. 

This  is  wholly  due  to  a  wage  scale  based  on  old  traditions ;  notwithstanding 
.^n  ^»  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  five  years,  letter  carriers  have 
♦»'  'y  received  a  temporary  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  12  years. 

It  requires  an  income  of  $1,800  to  purchase  the  actual  necessities  of  life 
'•♦r  a  family  of  five. 

The  average  salary  paid  on  October  1,  1919,  was  $1,357  per  year. 

Ai^ronllng  to  a  late  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Departnfent  of 
LiiU»r  It  requires,  as  stated  above,  $1,800  a  year  to  get  actual  necessities  for 
a  year  for  a  family  of  five. 

.\s  a  result  the  local  post  ofllce  is  now  in  a  serious  situation  due  to  wholesale 
r»^i«mations  and  a  consequent  lack  of  trained  men. 

I»esplte  the  fact  that  for  almost  a  year  weekly  examinations  have  been 
tfh\  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  fill  vacancies  In  the  post  office  at 
\\:i<hln^on,  P.  C,  not  more  than  10  or  12  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
^[^pointees  resign  in  short  order  after  comparing  the  pittance  received  with 
T^rf^  work  involved. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  local  post  office  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
w.Tking  quota  of  substitute  carriers  from  the  roster  of  ellgibles.  To  coun- 
vrart  these  undesirable  conditions  and  to  do  full  justice  to  all  concerned, 
*^»*  committee  recommends  a  reclassification  law  for  letter  carriers  as 
i'.fjows: 

First-grade  salary,  $1,800;  second-grade  .salary,  $2,100;  third-grade  salary, 
C4f»0.  All  promotions  after  one  year's  service  in  previous  grade.  That  sub- 
**:rute  carriers  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  an  hour,  with  guaranteed 
<^:irTiings  of  not  less  than  $100  per  nfonth,  and  that  the  time  spent  as  substitutes 
^hnil  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  In  regulating  the  initial  salary  when  appointed 
a  regular  carrier. 

In  summarizing  we  add  that  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  if  these  recommenda- 
rions  are  not  acceded  to  all  efforts  to  place  the  post  office  on  a  prewar  footing 
s'hI  attract  capable  and  efficient  men  into  the  service  will  prove  entirely 
futile. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  A.  O'Neill,  Chairman. 
Denis  A.  Lane, 
Hakry   S.   Barrick, 
The  Letter  Carrier  Committee. 
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Brief  Submitted  by  Witxiam  H.  Bird,  Scranton.  Pa. 

I  wish  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  folloAving  brief  statemer 
Showing  that  tlie  present  wage  of  letter  carriers  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  tij 
actual  necessities  of  life. 

None  of  the  carriers  of  our  office  have  been  able  to  live  on  their  salari«! 
during  the  past  three  years,  some  have  been  able  to  eke  out  an  existence  b 
working  at  other  occupations  evenings,  holidays,  Sundays,  and  during  thei 
vacations,  but  in  doing  this  they  have  robbed  themselves  of  the  rest  thci 
badly  needeil,  and  are  making  themselves  prematurely  old;  some  have  had  t 
draw  on  whatever  reserve  fund  they  might  have  had,  but  all  face  a  defiol 
ranging  from  $300  to  $700;  many  iiave  had  to  give  up  their  life  insurance;  sonl 
have  had  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work,  thil 
depriving  their  children  of  a  chance  to  get  an  education,  and  of  having  an  eqii^ 
chance  with  their  neighbors'  children.  Unless  there  is  some  relief  soon  othot 
will  have  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Duri*ng  the  period  of  the  war  we  all  made  sacrifices,  and  did  all  we  could  t 
"  help  the  cause,*'  and  none  did  it  more  willingly  than  the  postal  employeoH 
they  stayed  at  their  work,  although,  all  of  them  could  have  made  far  nior 
money  at  other  occupations.  In  addition  to  this  many  of  them,  on  their  ow 
time,  sold  Liberty  bonds  and  war  stamps  aggregating  many  thousands  « 
dollars. 

Under  existing  conditions  postal  employees  can  have  none  of  the  luxurlc 
of  life,  neither  can  they  have  any  of  the  pleasures  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  otlui 
people,  because  of  insufficient  salaries ;  few,  if  any,  have  been  able  to  buy  nei 
furniture  or  other  household  supplies  during  the  past  four  years,  and  as 
consequence  everything  is  decidedly  shabby,  and  must  be  replaced  soon,  an 
at  a  cost  of  over  100  per  cent  greater  than  10  years  ago,  with  prices  stil 
soaring. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  clothes  by  our  carriers  and  their  fa  ml  lie 
during  the  postal  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  amounted  to  less  than  $9 
per  capita.  As  this  amount  is  very  much  less  than  they  can  be  clothed  fo 
It  shows  that  they  are  wearing  all  of  their  old  clothes ;  perhaps  some  of  then 
have  been  discarded  long  ago,  and  that  new  clothes  will  have  to  be  procured  ii 
the  near  future,  at  prices  100  per  cent  greater  than  in  1907,  with  a  proniis 
(by  tlie  clothing  and  drygoods  stores)  of  a  15  per  cent  advance  on  January  ] 
1920. 

L(»tter-carrlers'  uniforms  have  advanced  100  per  cent  since  1907,  and  wil 
increase  more  than  10  per  cent  on  November  1,  1919. 

Ck)al  prices  have  advanced  more  than  110  per  cent  in  the  last  12  years,  an( 
the  coal  sold  to-day  contains  at  least  20  per  cent  more  impurities  than  tha 
sold  in  1907. 

Doctors'  services  cost  100  per  cent  more  than  12  years  ago.  This  is  a  largi 
item  to  letter  carriers,  as  they  are  especially  liable  to  sickness,  being  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  cost  of  food  has  advanced  at  least  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  1907 
while  the  prices  on  a  few  food  articles  are  less  than  last  July  the  genera 
movement  is  upward,  the  cost  of  22  principal  articles  of  food  is  93  per  cen 
higher  in  our  town  now  than  in  1913.  See  report  of  United  States  Departmen 
of  Labor.  The  above-mentioned  articles  are:  Sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  ril 
roast,  plate  boillhg  beef,  pork  chops,  bacon,  hens,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs 
bread,  flour,  commeal,  rice,  potatoes,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee. 

A  Federal  board  of  Inquiry  has  found  that  a  family  of  five  can  not  live  oi 
less  than  $1,800  per  annum.  This  covers  bare  living  expenses  of  the  averag* 
family  and  leaves  nothing  for  proper  education  of  our  children,  nothing  to  pui 
aside  to  be  used  in  case  of  sickness  (which  we  certainly  have  our  share  of) 
nothing  for  pleasure,  and  nothing  for  use  in  our  old  age,  to  ease  us  along  U 
the  grave.  Postal  workei-s  of  this  great  Government  are  certainly  entitled  tc 
something  more  than  a  hare  living. 
We  are  certainly  *'  up  against  it."  and  earnestly  solicit  your  help. 

BuEF  SuBiirrTED  BY  Chableb  H.  Gray  on  Behalf  of  the  Letter  CARBiiaM 

OF  Roanoke,  Va. 

After  passing  the  required  civil  service  examination  and  receiving  a  suf- 
ficient rating,  an  applicant  is  certified  from  the  eligible  list  and  appointed  a 
substitute  carrier.  The  duties  of  a  substitute  are  varied  and  imcertaln.  There 
Is  no  regular  n^ff  '^^  ^^  uncertain  Income. 
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After  a  period  of  substitution  and  a  probation  period  of  six  months,  a  man 
Is  uf»[)ointed  a  regular  carrier  at  an  entrance  salary  of  1^00  (temporarily 
>T  •MUM   per  year. 

The  doties  of  a  carrier  are  arduous,  laborious,  and  monotonous,  carriers 

•   v  ns  out  heavy  loads  in  any  and  all  kinds  of  weather.    No  matter  how  cold, 

!.' .-  how  hard  It  rains  or  snows  the  carrier  is  expected  to  be  and  Is  always  on 

'.♦»  job.    No  private  corponitlon  employing  as  many  men  can  show  anything 

\e  as  good  record  us  Is  shown  by  the  i-ecords  ol'  the  carriers,  especially  when 

•  :>  cvmsidered  that  to  shoulder  50,  75,  or  100  pounds  and  start  out  with  it  is 
,  eii<y  task  for  a  man  . 

After  the  termination  of  the  day's  work  a  carrier  is  exhausted,  and  is  unflt 
tn  f^mploy  his  afternoons  In  extra  work  to  increase  his  Income,  or  in  pleasure 
r  'itudy.  Therefore,  it  Is  necessary  for  him  to  e«rn  enough  during  his  day's 
Aork  to  live.  Often  clerks  and  men  In  other  walks  of  life  whose  work  is  not 
-.•  --trenuons  can  work  extra  hours  at  their  regular  work  or  in  other  positions, 
'  '  :W>y  in<Teasing  their  income.  Not  so  with  the  carrier.  Eight  hours  with  a 
.  u\  on  his  liack  has  unfitted  him  for  further  efforts. 

t'oneress  ihas  seen  fit  to  pass  laws  granting  vacations  and  holidays  to  tlie 
'  liers,  but  of  recent  years  where  It  is  at  all  possible,  those  on  duty  do  the 
w-  rk  of  those  on  vacation  and  invariably  work  hardm*  in  the  nummer  than  in 
»'  ••  winf^r  months.  Eight  hours  of  substitution  for  vacation  would  remedy  this. 
}'*•  practice  is  to  double  up  and  eliminate  delivery  trips  and  in  many  Instances 
I."  tiddltional  help  is  allowed. 

I'l  Addition  to  the  severe  mental  and  physical  test  of  a  carrier  there  are 
^".-led  responsibilities.  Millions  of  dollars  in  money,  likewise  millions  in 
T.'-*'rial»Ie  securities  and  valuable  packages  pass  throuirh  the  malls  with  almost 
;  lejTligible  amount  of  loss.  Then  the  carrier  is  himself  responsible  for  the 
«•;.>  Imndling  of  this  mail  and  must  pay  for  such  losses  as  an  Inspector  sees 
r,:  to  diarse  up  to   him. 

n'-sides*  the  delivery  of  ordinary  mall  there  are  the  following  spc-lal  classes 
V '  .rh  pfHpiire  extra  and  careful  attention  the  Improper  handling  of  which  may 

►   n  gresit  loss  to  the  addressee:  Registered  mall,  pension  checks,  allotment 
ks,  also  special,  official  and  confidential  inquiries  of  various  kinds  requiring 
r: » •,  and  discretion  in  their  treatment. 

it  is  a  mistaken  Idea  of  the  clerks  that  they  should  be  a  higher  tx-pe  of  men 
-Afi  the  carrier.     Rather  the  opposite.     It  Is  true  that  the  carrier  goes  out 

•fm  ^ith  loads  that  sometimes  make  him  look  like  a  beast  of  burden,  but 
rjf  t!ie  same  time  he  is  performing  work  all  the  time,  In  addlthm  to  carrying 
r^  l«»ad,  as  difficult  as  any  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  clerk. 

I>*tter  cjirriers,  as  repn\sentatives  of  the  Government,  are  obliged  to  conduct 
•►niselves  at  all  times  In  a  manner  tVhich  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  service. 
I  ■  f:i«'t,  the  reputation  of  the  Postal  Ser\ice  Is  largely  made  by  the  letter 
r  rrier.  He  meets  all  the  people  face  to  face  each  day  and  his  ability,  tact, 
.-•<♦*,  and  judgment  in  handling  all  the  different  classes  and  types  of  people 
£.'.■:  keeping  them  satisfied  with  the  service  goes  far  in  keeping  down  complaints. 
T  -refore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  carriers  a  high  class  of  men — men  with 
•-v.K'ation  and  honor — to  meet  the  various  requirements,  and  to  do  this,  there 
r  'ixt  he  an  increase  In  salaries.    There  is  no  other  class  of  postal  employees 

*  •.  come  in  such  close  contact  every  day  with  the  public  and  require  such  a 
.1  jN  standard  of  intelligence. 

<\irriers  must  meet  their  obligations  promptly,  live  decently,  and  while  on 
'''v\  present  a  neat  appearance  in  uniforms  purchased  out  of  their  own  salary. 
Tl  K^  uniforms  have  Increased  100  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years.  They  must 
;*.v^-«s  and  wear  other  apparel  which  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  require, 

nl  their  financial  outlay  in  this  respect  Is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  post-office 

•rks  or  that  of  employees  in  other  occupations. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  to  a 
.   I  rnittee  of  Congress.    But  the  fact  that  it  has  doubled  in  the  past  five  years, 

-  NanJcs  of  all  classes  having  had  their  salaries  Increased  enormously  to  meet 
'  •  o*nditions,  even  common  labor  having  been  and  is  now  being  paid  more  thtm 
.-^♦al  employees,  it  becomes  necessarj'  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
<;  •  >  mmeDt  employees. 

In  nearly  all  trades  and  occupations,  other  than  postal  employees,  workmen 

-^  r.ow  paid  time-and-one-half  or  double  time  for  overtime,  having  an  addl- 
'    rial  greater  opportunity  for  better  conditions.     In  many  instances,  in  order 

.  ruvet  expenses,  the  wife  and  children  are  compelled  to  work.     Many  have 
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had  to  sell  their  Liberty  bonds  and  draw  on  their  savings  of  former  years  or  fi 
in  debt  to  meet  expenses. 

The  head  of  a  family  ought  to  receive  a  salary  sufficient  to  support  his  vlii 
dren  until  they  have  passed  school  age. 

Government  investigations  hav^found  that  it  requires  $2,500  per  year  1 
ke<»p  the  average  family.  ^ 

Careful  investigations  of  the  present  conditions  prove  that  a  salary  of  $U>( 
per  year  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  average  family  if  they  are  to  liv»*  i 
decent  citizens  of  the  United  States  ought  and  desire  to  live. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  sav  that  at  12  o'clock  the  post-office  bi 
is  to  be  taken  up,  which  provides  for  an  increase  for  the  postal  en 
ployees.  Of  course,  you  would  rather  have  us  over  there  than  her 
so  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  not  hearing  these  other  genth 
men  here,  and  if  they  have  anything  they  want  to  say,  they  can  fil 
it  with  the  clerk.  Now,  we  will  hear  the  rural  carriers  at  2  o'cloci 
and  the  commission  stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 

^Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  conmiittee  recessed  unt 
2  o  clock  p.  m.  this^day). 

AFIER    RECESS. 

The  comniission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.20  p.  m.,  Hon.  Joh 
H.  Bankhcad  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  these  hearings  by  giving  tli 
Hural  Delivery  Service  an  opportunity  to  present  their  case  to  th 
commission.  1  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunt,  of  Greenville,  Pa 
to  speak.     According  to  the  program,  Mr.  Hunt  has  10  minutes. 

RURAL  DEU\  ERY  CARRIERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  HTTNT,  GBEEITVILLE,  PA. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiission,  I  ai 
representinff  the  Pennsvlvania  rural  letter  carriers,  and  no  doubt 
great  dojil  that  I  say  will  be  just  repetition  of  what  you  have  alread 
hoard,  hut  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  strengthen  some  of  the  thin<* 
already  stated,  or  ffive  you  some  new  thought.  I  am  not  goinp  t 
lake  up  your  time  by  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  th 
resignations  in  the  service  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  service,  bo(•ilu^^ 
you  have  heard  all  about  that.  What  applies  to  the  city  carrier 
applies  also  to  the  rural-carrier  situation. 

I  will  also  say  this :  That  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  that  wil 
carry  the  impression  that  I  am  opposed  to  a  good  increase  in  salarj 
for  the  other  men,  because  I  am  not,  but  if  their  condition  is  siicl 
that  it  is  net*essary  to  have  an  increase  in  salary  to  make  a  deoen 
living,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  rural  carriers?  Tlieir  conditioi 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  pitiful. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention^  first,  to  what  has  son^etimes  l)eei 
called  unjust  discrimination  against  the  rural  carriers  in  legislation 
Bv  that  term  I  do  not  mean  to  create  the  idea  that  we  think  oui 
friends  in  either  branch  of  Congress  have  been  unkind  to  us,  or  thai 
the  department  officials  have  wronged  us,  or  anything  of  the  kind 
but  we  believe  they  have  never  been  able  to  quite  understand  }i\>\ 
what  the  rural  carrier  was  up  against.  In  the  first  place,  our  basit 
salary  for  a  24-mile  loute  is  $1,200  a  year.  At  the  present  time  w( 
have  a  bonus  amounting  to  $300 — amounting  in  all  to  $1,500  for  thiji 
year.    Thai*  b' somewhere  near  the  citv  carriers*  salarv.  hul 
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in  aJdition  to  that,  we  have  an  item  that  varies  from  six  to  seven. 
;!iul  even  as  high  as  eight  hundred  dollars,  in  expenses,  which  the 
o;tv  carriers  do  not  have,  and  our  object  in  coming  oef ore  you  at  thii 
time  is  to  ask  you  to  recommend  such  legislation  as  will  put  us  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  city  carrier. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  I  received  not  long  ago 
from  a  carrier  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  in  which  he  stated  he  had  a  24:-mile 
T^ute,  which  at  that  time — ^previous  to  July  1 — was  paying  $1,440  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  was  paying  nearly  $700  to  maintain  his  equip- 
■iient,  leaving  him  about  $700  for  his  work.  Right  beside  him,  where 
they  could  touch  elbows  almost,  was  a  mounted  city  carrier  who  was 
ilniwing  $1,500  a  year  and  receiving  an  allowance  of  $1,050  to  main- 
tain hLs  equipment,  making  him  $2,550  for  practically  the  same 
^e^vice  as  the  rural  carrier  was  getting  $1,440.  That  is  why  it  has 
sometimes  been  tenned  unjust  discrimination  against  the  rural  car- 
rier, which,  of  course,  we  do  not  say  is  intentional.  The  statement 
ha.*  often  been  made  that  the  income  did  not  pay  expenses — ^the  in- 
crease from  that  source  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  service; 
that  the  increase  in  revenues  that  came  about  by  the  establishment 
of  the  rural  services  was  not  very  much.  I  would  not  dispute  that, 
but  I  think  you  will  concede  that  the  additional  revenues  brought  in 
from  the  rural  service  are  fully  as  great,  in  each  community,  if  not 
greater,  than  when  city  service  is  first  established  in  a  town  when  it 
gets  large  enough  for  that  service — large  enough  to  have  it  estab- 
lished. 

I  think  that  a  man  who  lives  5  or  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  post 
office  is  just  as  apt  to  do  as  much  mail  business  before  the  establish- 
ment of  a  service  that  brings  it  to  his  door  as  he  is  afterwards.  He 
<vrtainly  is  more  apt  than  the  man  who  lives  5  or  6  miles  out  in 
tlie  country  ^nd  can  not  get  to  the  post  office  more  than  once  a  week 
or  -once  every  two  weeks.  There  is  a  point  where  I  think  the  city 
^?rvice  is  just  as  lacking  in  bringing  about  any  increase  in  business 
a-^  is  the  rural  service. 

Along  this  line,  I  will  saj^  that  the  rural  carrier  does  a  lot  of  work 
for  which  he  is  given  no  credit.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
n)unting  and  weighing  of  the  mail  on  which  the  postage  is  computed 
on  the  mail  matter  we  deliver  and  collect.  That  is  done  in  July  of 
each.  year.  That  is  done  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  the  postal  busi- 
ness and  that  is  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  postage  on  the  mail 
delivered  and  collected. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  salary. 

Mr.  Hunt.  No  ;  but  the  argument  is  made  that  we  are  not  paying 
expenses,  and  it  is  based  on  that  count.  Another  thing  that  the 
niral  service  receives  no  credit  for  is  the  second-class  matter.  That 
i>  not  counted  in  our  counting  period.  No  count  is  made  of  the 
|K)stage  on  second-class  matter. 

Mr.  Souse.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  postage  on  second-class  matter 
should  be  increased? 

Mr.  HrxT.  I  wouldn't  like  to  declare  myself  on  that  particular. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  know  that  if  Congreas  gives  to  the  employees  an 
increased  salary,  they  have  got  to  make  some  arrangement  to  get 
that  revenue.    What  suggestion  would  you  make  to  this  commission? 
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Mr.  Hunt.  If  I  was  to  make  a  suggestion  along  that  line,  I  woul 
suggest  the  restoration  of  the  3-cent  postage  on  letters.  I  thin 
it  would  work  out  to  a  better  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Rouse.  And  let  the  postage  on  second-class  matter  remain  a 
it  is? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  I  would.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  tli 
farmer,  because  it  brings  the  daily  papers  to  him  at  a  less  price  tha 
if  the  postage  was  increased. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  think  any  class  of  mail  should  be  cArriwl  f( 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  you  wouldn't  think  that  second-class  mail  shoul 
remain  at  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  qualify  that  statement  and  make  it  all  classy 
of  mail.  It  seems  to  me,  on  first-class  mail,  if  the  postage  was  U 
ci'eased  to  3  cents,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  that  soun 
would  offset  the  deficiency  in  the  second-class  mail. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Whut  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting  firs 
class  mail  and  second-class  mail?    Do  you  know  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  ought  to  pay  3  cents  a 
ounce,  or  48  cents  a  pound,  for  carrying  that  mail  when  newspapiM 
and  magazines  pay  less  than  2  cents? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  look  at  it  in  this  way — that  the  consumers  have  to  pn 
for  it  anyway.  The  cost  of  the  newspapers  to  the  farmers  at  tl 
present  time  is  as  high  as  they  can  stand.  It  seems  to  me  if  tl 
postage  rate  was  raised  they  would  have  to  pay  more  for  tlieir  pr.por 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  on  papers  isn't  so  material  as  ou  tl 
magazines.  The  farmers  get  their  papers  free  as  far  as  that  is  coi 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Tli^  daily  papers  from  the  city  are  an  item.  Tbei 
are  practically  no  dailies  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  put  the  burden  on  the  masses  of  people  who  son 
mail,  instead  of  making  the  magazines  pay  somethmg  like  what 
costs  to  carry  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  say  that  I  have  never  taken  that  matter  int 
consideration  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  hasn't  very  much  to  do  with  the  pay  of  tl 
rural  carrier,  has  it? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  where  we  are  goin 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  rural  carriers. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Another  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to  that  tli 
rural  carrier  doesn't  get  any  credit  for  is  the  delivery  of  relay  ma 
to  the  city  carriers — out  to  the  storage  boxes  along  the  street.  I^r 
doubtedly  that  work  saves  the  department  thousands  of  dollars  i 
extra  help  in  the  city  service.  The  rural  carrier  gets  no  credit  fo 
it  and  he  gets  no  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  perform  any  of  that  work? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  object  to  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Not  what  I  do;  but  I  know  of  carriers  who  have 
carriage  full,  and  I  know  of  carriers  who  have  to  walk  out  to  thes 
boxes  to  find  room  for  this  mail  in  the  wagon,  and  it  certainly  save 
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the  department  a  lot  of  money.  We  have  seven  carriers  from  our 
i.fR.f  and  six  of  them  deliver  that  mail.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
cainr  it  to  exceed  half  a  mile,  and  probably  it  won't  average  over 
jierhaps  50  poimds  a  day. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  miles  do  you  travel  a  day? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Twenty-eight  and  one-tenth  miles. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  kind  of  a  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Horse  and  wagon. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  couldn't  use  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  could  a  few  months  in  the  year,  but  I  find  it  would 
I  ot  bo  to  any  advantage  in  the  expense.  That  question  brings  up  to 
tlip  point  about  automobiles 

Mr.  Moon  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  this:  What  is  your 
sjlrtF}'  now  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars,  including 
I  onus. 

ifr.  >fooN.  Wliat  was  vour  salary  in  Januarv,  1914? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Twelve  hundred  dollars.    No;  eleven  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  have  got  an  increase  from  eleven  to  fifteen  hun- 
ih^i]  dollars? 

Mr,  Hunt.  I  think  that  is  when  the  routes  were  lengthened.  At 
thnt  tinip  I  had  a  24-mile  route.    Now  I  have  28.10  miles. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  would  you  get  now  for  a  24-mile  route? 

>rr.  Hunt.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  you  drew  eleven  hundred  in  1914? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  have  had  an  increase  of  $400  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  in  1914  the  law  was  enacted  giving  us  $1,200. 
Wo  were  getting  $1,100  then. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  one  horse  or  two? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Two  horses;  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  with  one 
Ii(H^.  I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extra  mileage  above 
i'4  miles.  In  Pennsylvania  I  think  that  90  per  cent  of  the  carriers 
would  prefer' a  24-mile  route  to  the  extra  mileage,  even  if  they 
were  given  the  full  rate  of  pay  for  the  extra. 

ilr.  Rouse.  How  would  you  serve  the  people  on  the  extra  miles? 

Mr.  Hunt.  When  the  routes  were  lengthened  out,  the  service  was 
curtailed.  There  were  11  routes  taken  out  of  our  county  and  the 
work  put  on  the  other  carriers. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  hours  do  you  spend  on  your  route? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  that  the  time  averaged  in  my  questionnaire 
wa-  a  little  more  than  eight  hours  on  the  route. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  doesn't  include  separating  your  mail  or  mak- 
ing a  report  when  you  come  in? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  making  that  approximate;  I  don't  remember  just 
the  time.  In  the  summer  time,  we  are  through  sooner,  and  in  the 
winter  time  we  are  often  10  or  12  hours  on  the  route. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  any  of  these  routes  out  of  your  office  use  an  auto- 
mobile? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rousfi.  How  many  miles  do  they  havef 

Mr.  Hunt.  Practically  the  same  length. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  hours  does  it  take  them  to  serve  their 
patrons? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Usually  four  or  five  hours  on  the  route.  What  I  say 
about  my  post  office  is  probably  true  all  over  Pennsylvania.  We 
could  use  an  automobile  probably  six  months  in  the  year;  some  years, 
not  more  than  five.  This  year  we  didn't  get  to  using  automobiles 
until  about  the  first  of  June  on  account  of  the  mud,  but  the  automo- 
bile, in  our  section,  is  of  no  advantage  whatever  except  that  it  saves 
a  little  time.  A  man  must  invest  more  money  and  his  expenst» 
are  more  with  an  automobile  than  with  a  horse.  He  simply  gets 
in  a  little  bit  earlier,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  he  wants  to  go  to  that 
extra  expense  he  should  not  be  penalized  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boxes  are  there  on  your  route? 

Mr.  Hunt.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  how  long  does  it  take  you  to 
serve  each  box?  Suppose  you  had  mail  to  deliver  to  each  box, 
what  length  of  tune  would  you  say  it  would  take? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  estimate  seven  hours. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  mean  that.    I  mean  each  box. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  can't  answer  exactly.  Wliat  I  want 
to  know  is,  your  route  is  so  long  and  it  takes  so  long  to  travel  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  long  you  are  traveling;  how  long  you  are 
using  the  team? 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  service  of  the  boxes  doesn't  require  more  than  a 
half  minute  or  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  stop  the  horse  tintl  put 
the  mail  in.  If  you  have  to  sell  stamps  oi*  issue  a  money  order,  it 
will  take,  perhaps,  five  minutes  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  how  many  miles  an 
hour  you  will  have  to  travel  while  you  are  traveling.  That  would 
give  some  idea. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Approximately  4  miles  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Going  straight  along? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Going  straight  along. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  take  you  two  hours  to  serve  your 
boxes?  , 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  say  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  drive  at  least  5  miles. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Another  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  extra 
mileage.  The  last  mile  on  the  route  is  the  hard  mile,  gentlemen. 
when  the  horse  is  exhausted,  or  neaily  so,  and  the  man,  too,  and  he 
is  still  4  or  5  miles  from  home.  They  are  the  hardest  miles 
he  has  got,  and  they  take  more  out  of  his  equipment  than  any  other 
miles  on  the  route,  yet  we  are  only  getting  $24  for  these  extra  miles. 
and  I  believe  that  such  a  ruling  creates  a  tendency  to  lengthen  routes 
to  an  imdue  length  in  the  matter  of  economy.  Aiiother  point  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  deductions  of  pay  when  a  man  is  not 
able  to  serve  his  full  route.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  left  ab- 
solutely to  the  discretion  of  the  postmasters.  You  can  rest  assured 
if  the  people  are  not  getting  reasonably  good  service,  that  they  are 
going  to  kick  to  the  postmaster.  But  ii  conditions  are  such,  as  they 
often  are,  that  a  man  can  not  serve  his  I'oute  in  a  day,  and  in  serving 
part  of  it  he  does,  perhaps,  more  work  than  he  would  ordinarily  do 
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in  two  days,  and  he  comes  in  and  his  pay  is  reduced  because  he 
dtie^n't  get  all  over  his  route,  it  doesn't  seem  richt.  Sometimes  he 
doesn't  get  in  until  after  dark  with  no  more  tlian  half  his  route 
served.  1  believe  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  rural  carrier  dis- 
honest, because  if  he  has  done  a  big  day's  work  and  knows  he  won't 
get  more  than  a  half  day's  pay,  he  knows  he  had  better  say  nothing 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  apt  to  fudge. 

Mr.  HuntI  Speaking  personally,  I  had  a  little  instance  of  that 
myself.  I  went  out  on  my  route,  got  into  a  snow  bank  and  was 
thrown  out  of  the  sleigh  and  hurt  to  an  extent  that  I  was  sick  and 
couldn^  complete  the  route.  I  went  back  home  and  said  to  the 
postmaster,  "1  will  stay  here  in  the  office,  and  if  anybody  comes  into 
the  office  I  will  give  the  mail  out  to  them  if  I  possibly  can."  I 
.vtaved  at  the  office  all  the  day  and  I  put  all  the  facts  in  my  report 
and  it  went  to  the  department,  and  about  six  months'  later  a  letter 
came  from  the  department  asking  the  postmaster  to  deduct  $2.46 
from  my  next  month's  check.  Those  things  can  not  be  avoided.  It 
was  nobody's  fault,  and  yet  it  was  the  law  to  deduct  that  from  me. 

You  hear  so  much  about  the  carriers  being  able  to  make  a  trip  in 
3  or  4  hours,  but  you  don't  hear  so  very  much  about  the  8,  9,  or  10 
hour  trips  in  the  bitter  cold.  We  had  a  carrier  in  our  county  three 
or  four  years  ago  that  actually  froze  to  death  on  his  route.  I  was 
out  in  the  same  storm  myself. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Greenville,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Htnt.  I  have  a  brief  partly  prepared;  I  will  file  that  with 
vour  secretary  after  I  get  home. 

(Mr.  Hunt  subsequently  filed  the  following  paper:) 

STATKHENT   YILISD  BY    MB.   \V.   W.    HUNT,    OBEENVILLK,    PA, 

I  wish  to  add  the  following  brief  to  the  statements  made  before  you  on 
October  9,  1919.  The  statement  callinR  your  attention  to  the  wide  difference 
tH»tween  the  net  salary  of  the  rural  carrier  and  that  of  the  city  carrier  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  ;  trongest  arjninient  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  salary  for  the 
niral  carriers.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  carrier  is  re- 
•pi'TtHl  to  pass  exactly  the  same  ci\il-servlce  examihatlon  an<l  to  measure  up 
to  tlie  city  carrier  in  whuation  and  Intelligence.  His  duties  retpiire  even  more 
rU'riral  work  than  do  those  of  the  city  carrier.  He  must  sell  money  orders, 
FM^ri  ter  letters,  sell  stamps,  receive  C.  O.  D.  packag:es,  deliver  and  collect  for 
th«»ni:  In  short,  he  must  conduct  a  post  office  on  wheels,  and  practically  any 
business  which  can  be  done  at  the  post  office  can  be  transnctcnl  with  the  rural 
i-jirrier.  The  rural  carrier  is  exposed  to  all  sort  of  weather  conditions  and 
nm  t  make  his  trip  ever>'  day,  if  possible.  He  can  not  quit  when  he  has  worked 
Kzlif  hours  and  he  pets  no  pay  for  overtime.  I  ask  you.  gentlemen,  is  it  fair 
r<)  ask  the  rural  carrier  to  perform  his  duties  for  the  same  or  less  salary  than 
th^  city  carrier  and  then  compel  him  to  pay  half  that  salary  for  the  maln- 
tennce  of  an  equipment  to  do  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  city  car- 
rftr  who  u-es  a  horse  (mounted  carriers,  as  they  tire  called)  ample  funds  to 
maintain  their  equipment.  The  city  carriers  and  clerks  are  clamoring  for 
more  pay,  and  I  think  it  is  concealed  by  most  people  that  they  should  have  it, 
but  before  they  are  entitled  to  another  cent  of  pay  I  believe  that  the  44,0(X) 
rural  carriers  In  the  United  States,  who  are  working  for  practically  one-half 
the  nalary  of  the  city  carrier,  are  entitled  to  consideration.  1  appeal  to  your 
^Hise  of  fairness,  gentlemen,  and  ask  you  to  recommend  such  legislation  as 
will  place  the  rural  carrier  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  city  bnither. 
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To  Illustrate  the  condition  of  the  rural  carrier  at  the  present  time,  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  letter  Just  received  from  a  carrier  in  an  adjoining  county  in 
which  he  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  his  living  expenses,  including  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  during  the  past  year,  and  they  amount  to  $2,067.18. 
Salary,  $1,524,  leaving  $543.18  to  be  earned  after  working  hours  or  el-e  eo 
behind  that  much.  Another  gives  his  living  expenses  and  upkeep  a^-  $1,973.08, 
but  does  not  state  salary.  Another  states  that  he  sold  a  small  farm  a  few 
year :  ago  and  entered  the  rural  service,  had  $1,800  in  cash  when  he  started, 
all  of  which  is  now  gone  and  he  is  $900  in  debt.  Another  stales  that  his  wife 
is  obliged  to  take  in  washing  In  order  to  make  a  living  for  the.  family.  Is  It 
any  wontler  that  there  are  so  many  resignations  and  that  it  is  so  hard  to  get 
carriers  to  till  vacancies? 

Regarding  postage  rates  and  the  raising  of  revenues  to  carry  on  the  PosLil 
Service,  my  answers  to  these  questions  wi»re  not  inteude<l  as  authoritative.  I 
have  never  given  the  matter  sufficient  study  to  enable  me  to  answer  with  any 
degree   of   accuracy.     I    consider   that    Is   outside   my   scope   of   duty. 

Considering  the  delivery  of  relay  mall  belonging  to  the  city  carriers  to 
storage  boxes  locateti  along  the  route,  while  in  some  cases  the  work  is  nut 
so  hard,  but  there  Is  this  point  to  consider:  the  heaviest  load  comes  when  the 
rural  carrier  has  a  heavy  load  of  his  own  mall,  and  in  bad  roads  he  nee<ls  to 
get  away  as  early  as  possible,  and  If  compelled  to  wait  for  the  city  carrier's 
sack  of  mail  he  Is  delayed  in  getting  sturted.  and  must  also  stop  and  unlock 
the  storage  box  and  lock  It  again.  This  work  undoubtedly  saves  the  tlepart- 
ment  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  city  service,  but  as  it  is  done  by  the 
rural  carriers,  they  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  doing  it.  This 
could  be  done  by  allo\\ing  each  office  where  such  ser\ice  is  performed  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  that  service,  to  be  divided  in  an  equitable  manner  by 
the  pi^stmaster  among  the  carriers  performing  the  service.  As  stated  In  ray 
remarks  before  you,  the  use  of  automobiles  In  my  State  is  not  worth  con- 
sideration, as  they  can  only  be  used  a  few  months  In  the  year,  and  their  use 
calls  for  extra  expense,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  those  who  use  them  can 
make  their  trips  in  shorter  time  than  with  horse-drawn  vehicle  should  not  be 
oonsi<lered.  Where  climatic  and  road  conditions  are  such  that  a  motor  car 
can  be  used  the  year  around,  the  present  law  covering  motor  routes  solves  the 
problem. 

The  plan  of  paying  rural  carriers  on  a  basis  of  the  amount  of  mail  handle<l 
has  been  suggested  as  the  proper  basis.  In  regard  to  this  plan  I  would  say  that 
the  item  of  upkeep  expense,  to  my  mind,  makes  It  impractical,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  carrier  driving  24  or  more  miles  and  handling  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  mail  a  month  has  the  same  expense  for  upkeep  as  does  the  carrier 
handling  20,000  pieces ;  the  only  difference  would  be  the  time  required  to  route 
the  mail,  and  that  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  kind  of  mall  it  was. 
A  carrier  might  route  20,000  pieces  of  one  kind  of  mall  as  quickly  as  he  could 
15  pieces  of  another  kind. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  a  carrier  has  a  very  heavy  mall  on  a  short 
route,  a  route  below  standard  length  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  full  pay  of  a 
standard  route.  Some  provision  sliould  be  made  for  the  relief  of  such  carriers 
where  it  Is  shown  that  they  are  doing  as  much  or  more  than  the  average 
standard  carrier,  or  an  amount  of  work  In  excess  of  the  average  route  of  that 
length.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  excess  pay  could  best  be  computed  by  the 
local  postmaster.  He  is  the  man  on  the  ground  and  more  conversant  with  the 
facts  than  anyone  else,  and  would  l)e  In  a  position  to  recommend  such  excess 
compensation  as  would  be  fair  to  the  carrier  and  the  department 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  carrier  is  paid  $24  per  mile 
for  each  mile  traveled  in  excess  of  a  standard  route  of  24  miles.  I  believe 
that  the  most  efficient  service  can  be  given  on  routes  not  exceeding  ?4  miles  In 
length.  lionper  routes  require  an  excessive  burden  upon  the  horse  at  a  time 
when  he  is  U  ast  able  to  do  the  work,  laelng  tired  from  the  long  day's  drive- 
Routes  24  miles  in  length  are  as  long  as  can  be  served  efficiently  every  day  in 
the  year  without  overworking  a  horse.  But  if  it  is  necessary  for  any  reason 
to  make  the  routes  longer  than  24  miles  the  carrier  should  he  paid  pro  rata, 
It  Is  worth  just  as  much  to  carry  the  last  mile  as  it  is  the  first. 

As  stated  in  my  remarks  before  you,  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  deductions 
in  poj  of  carriers  when  entire  route  is  not  covered  should  be  left  to  the  dis^ 
cretkm  of  the  local  postmaster,  who  knows  the  conditions  better  than  anyone 
else-  If  a  carrier  willfully  shirks  his  duty  he  should  be  penalized  for  so  doing, 
But  If  he  makes  an  honest  effort  to  cover  his  entire  route  and  is  unable  to  do 

I 
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sc»  on  account  of  condftioDs  over  which  he  has  no  oootrol  he  should  not  h'^ 
penalized,  especially  as  the  effort  he  has  made  In  oaverin^  part  of  his  route 
under  such  conditions  is  usually  RreHter  than  would  have  have  been  required 
to  caver  the  entire  route  under  normal  conditions. 

In  coQsideration  of  the  above  statements  I  aslc  you  to  recommend  the  follow- 
\X}«  salary  legislation  for  rural  letter  carriers  on  horse-drawn  routes,  and  a 
Iin>ix>rtionate  salary  for  motor  routes.  Entrance  salary,  $1,500  per  annum  on 
standard  routes  of  24  miles;  extra  mileage  at  same  rate  per  mile.  A  gradation 
itf  $1U0  per  year  for  three  years ;  $600  per  annum  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
Dieat;  extra  pay  for  relay  and  lock-pouch  mail,  and  no  deductions  in  pay  for 
iiiability  to  cover  routes. 

I  ix'tir-e  that  some  curriei-s  favor  a  plan  whereby  the  department  shall  pay 
the  ^xuet  amount  of  upkeep  of  equipment.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan 
wouKl  I«v4»lve  a  lot  of  clerical  work  and  unnecessary  expense.  While  there  is 
some  difTereiice  in  the  cost  of  hoFBe  feed  in  different  sections  at  a  given  time, 
I  think  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  it  will  not  amount  to  much,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  a  flat  rate  of  allowance  for  upkeep  would  be  the  best 
phin.  I  believe  that  $600  a  year  would  be  a  fair  allowance ;  surely  it  is  not  too 
\i\zh,  and  probably  less  than  the  majority  are  obliged  to  pay ;  yet  I  think  the 
cftrriers,  as  a  whole,  would  be  satisfied  with  that  amount. 

STATEHEHT  07  MK.  F.  J.  BASCEOFT,  YIBQINIA  BEACH,  VA. 

Mr.  Barcroft.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  in  appearing  before 
vou  on  behalf  of  the  1,100  carriers  in  Virginia  and  the  forty-odd 
thousand  carriers  in  the  United  States,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am 
not  appearing  before  you  as  a  man  asking  alms  or  as  }i  .sinner  asking 
charity,  but  as  a  laboring  man  asking  justice.  We  are  a  class  of  men 
who  perform  arduous  duties  under  adverse  conditions,  and  if  you 
gvntlenien  were  fully  conversant  with  them  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
think  that  one  thing  we  are  asking  for  is  in  excess  of  what  we  deserve. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  digress,  I  made  my  departure  from  home 
yesterday.  I  had  made  all  preparations  to  attend  this  meeting  here 
U»fore  you  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  carriers.  I  had  a  horse 
that  was  taken  severely  ill  with  spinal  meningitis.  I  live  at  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  about  18  miles  from  Norfolk.  I  phoned  to  the  city  and 
jrot  the  services  of  a  veterinary.  He  came  up  and  labored  very  faith- 
fully— I  in  conjunction  with  him — ^until  just  a  few  minutes  before 
uiy  train  time,  when  I  left,  so  that  I  could  catch  the  train  and  ap- 
pear before  you  gentlemen.  When  I  left,  my  horse  was  lying  on  the 
jrroimd,  apparently  lifeless,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary, 
would  be  dead  probably  before  I  reached  the  city  of  Norfolk.  That 
horse  entails  a  loss  to  me  of  about  $150,  which  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  replace  on  my  return  to  my  vocation.  In  the  circumstances  undei^ 
wliich  I  have  been  laboring  during  the  past  few  years,  it  will  be  a 
hardship  for  me  to  replace  that  horse.  I  think  if  you  were  familiar 
with  our  conditions  you  would  not  think  that  we  are  asking  anything 
unreasonable. 

If  you  would  give  us  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  I  think 
it  would  be  what  is  justly  due  us.  As  to  maintenance  allowance, 
^ve  us  an  allowance  that  will  not  penalize  us  for  performing  the 
duties  pf  the  Government — ^the  duties  the  Government  places  upon 
us— and  I  think  we  will  be  thankful  to  you  and  consider  ourselves 
in  a  measure  justly  paid.  There  isn't  a  branch  of  the  service  that  I 
know  that  performs  work  for  the  Government  that  is  penalized  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  rural  carriers  are. 
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We  are  getting  a  salary,  say,  of  $1,500  on  a  standard  route  of 
24  miles,  which  includes  our  bonus.  If  we  work  overtime — and  I 
mean  by  overtime  if  we  traverse  a  route  in  excess  of  24  miles — in- 
stead of  being  paid  overtime  in  excess  of  the  regular  work  we  per- 
form we  are  penalized  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a  deduction  made 
for  every  extra  mile  of  the  difference  between  $62.50,  which  is  tlie 
regular  rate  per  mile  for  the  regular  route,  and  if  we  have  to  cover 
a  longer  distance  you  make  a  deduction  of  the  difference  between 
$62.50  and  $24.    I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  justice  is  that  right  i 

We  are  working,  the  same  as  any  other  laborer,  overtime.  The 
longer  the  road  and  the  more  miles  the  more  arduous  our  task  be^ 
comes.  Then  we  have  our  team  to  care  for,  and  in  addition  we  have 
to  keep  our  equipment  in  up-to-date  order.  No  man  is  merciless 
enough  to  perform  his  duties  for  the  Government  and  then  come 
home  with  his  team,  throw  the  lines  over  the  dashboard  and  say  to 
the  hoi-se,  "  You  have  performed  your  duties;  now  go  shift  for  your- 
self." We  have  to  curry  and  groom  our  horses,  feea  and  water  them, 
and  cait)  for  them,  and  that  is  as  much  performing  our  duties  as 
when  we  are  in  our  offices  and  on  the  route.  We  are  performing  our 
duties  when  we  traverse  the  distance  from  our  homes  to  the  office  as 
much  as  when  we  are  performing  the  work  in  that  office.  In  tlie 
interval  between  the  time  when  we  leave  home  and  on  returning  we 
are  performing  our  duties,  just  as  much  as  when  we  are  performing 
ciie  duties  imposed  upon  us  in  the  office.  After  we  get  home  fre- 
quently we  are  tired  and  worn  out,  but  we  have  our  team  to  care  for. 
It  has  to  be  stabled,  fed,  and  watered.  All  these  hours  that  we  put 
m  do  not  appear  on  our  report.  You  gentlemen  don't  understand 
that  situation.  You  see  a  report  that  states  that  we  report  at  the 
office  at  9,  leave  at  9.50,  return  at  5.40,  close  at  6,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  stated.  Frequently  when  we  leave  at  6  we  have  2  miles  to  drive 
to  get  home.  Then  after  we  get  home  we  have  to  care  for  our  teams — 
water  and  feed  it. 

All  these  things  enter  into  our  daily  occupation  just  as  much  as 
though  we  were  in  the  office  performing  our  duties,  and  while  we 
are  making  no  claim  for  that  outside  work  we  are  performing, 
at  the  same  time  we  do  think,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  your  attention,  and  we  think  we  should  be  given  some 
consideration  for  this  labor  that  we  have  to  perform  in  order  to  get  in 
condition  to  do  our  duties  and  do  them  accurately  and  well. 

Senator  McKaxAit.  What  is  the  length  of  your  route? 

Sir.  Bakcroft.  Thirty-five  and  twenty-four  hundredths  miles;  I 
have  a  triweekly  route. 

Senator  McKeluuel  How  many  horses  have  vou  ? 

Mr.  Bakcroft.  Two  ;  I  drive  double  every  trip. 

Senator  McKeUjAR.  And  one  wagon? 

Mr.  Barcroft.  I  have  a  wagon  and  a  cart.  There  are  times  when 
I  can  not  use  a  wagon,  and  I  drive  a  two-wheeled  cart. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  hours  a  day  are  required  to  serve 
your  route  i 

Mr.  RuccsofT.  Usually  9  or  10;  sometimes  15  or  16,  and  frequently 
I  do  not  return  until  the  next  day. 

Senator  McKbij>ar.  What  do  yon  get? 

Mr.  Barcroft.  I  get^  including  bonus,  $1482- 
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Senator  McKeljuvr.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  keep  your  teaml 

Mr.  BARdtorr.  On  an  average  of  $C5  a  month  for  the  two  horses. 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  It  takes 
nine  hours  a  day  three  days,  and  you  have  the  other  three  days  off? 

Mr.  Barcroft.  I  have  tl;ie  other  three  days  to  work  on  my  equip- 
ment There  is  a  condition  on  my  route  where  it  means,  on  account 
of  those  unusual  conditions,  replacement  of  my  gear  every  three 
months.  Last  summer  I  had  an  entire  new  equipment ;  this  Uctober 
^{h,  I  made  an  order  for  replacement  of  the  gear.  That  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  salt  water  conditions  under  which  I  perform  my  labors. 
My  route  is  on  the  sea  coast  and  it  traverses  the  Virginia  beach, 
light  on  the  coast.  If  you  gentlemen  loiow  anything  at  all  about  the 
action  of  salt  water,  you  loiow  that  it  is  of  such  a  corrosive  nature 
that  all  the  iron  bolts  and  iron  parts  have  to  be  replaced.  That  is  an 
unusual  condition  that  exists  with  me,  and  I  do  not  have  anything 
to  bay  in  that  connection  as  prevailing  with  the  other  carriers,  but 
1  want  to  assure  you  that  in  individual  cases,  even,  tjiere  are  lots  of 
things  that  arise  that  you  gentlemen  are  not  conversant  with,  and 
tliose  things,  I  think,  should  have  some  consideration. 

What  I  would  lay  stress  on  is  that  you  give  us  some  equipment 
allowance.  If  you  give  us  a  salary,  do  not  take  50,  or  60,  or  75  per 
cent  of  that  salary  away  to  make  us  perform  the  duties  you  impose 
upon  us.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  us,  pay  us  a  salary  that  we  are 
<roing  to  have  some  assurance  that  we  will  receive  net,  and  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  the  feed  man,  and  the  blacksmith,  and 
tlie  hamessmaker  for  replacement  of  articles  used  in  the  service  of 
the  Government.  I  ask  you  gentlemen,  any  of  you,  if  you  were  to 
soc^pt  a  job  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  tomorrow,  and  then  the  em- 
ployer would  impose  upon  you  an  expenditure  of  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars of  that  twelve  himdred  dollars  to  perform  your  duties,  do  you 
think  he  would  be  treating  you  exactly  right? 

Mr.  Steenbrson,  Who  do  you  think  could  get  the  feed  and  the 
blacksmith  work  cheaper,  the  United  States  or  yourself? 

Mr.  Barcroit.  That  is  a  hard  question.  It  is  a  hard  proposition. 
I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  an  individual  opinion,  the 
rural  carrier  can,  because  I  think  the  tendency  always  is  to  put  it 
over  on  the  Government  whenever  occasion  arises,  and  I  think  if  you 
irare  us  a  compensation  that  would  be  somewhere  commensurate  with 
the  expenditure  we  put  on  our  equipment,  it  would  help  us  more  than 
any  one  item  you  could  give  usJ 

Binr  StTBHrrTED  by  Fbed  J.  Babcboft  fob  the  Rural  Cabbiebs  of  Viboinia. 

Id  presenting  what  requests  I  wish  to  malce  on  behalf  of  my  feUow  carriers 
of  tbe  State  of  Virginia,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief,  and  state  in  as  few  words  as 
{iussible  what  I  construe  to  be  tbe  desires  of  a  large  majority  of  the  carriers 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

First,  we  would  ask  for  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,500  for  a  standard  route 
of  24  miles,  with  the  same  pay  for  mileage  over  standard,  as  is  deducted  for 
less  than  standard. 

Give  OS  an  equipxpent  allowance  of  $600  on  standard  routes,  and  fix  an 
allowance  in  proportion  for  routes  above  and  below  standard. 

We  woald  also  ask  for  Just  compensation  for  carriers  who  carry  lock  poudh, 
kMp  route,  or  city  carriers'  mail  compensation  based  on  weight  and  distance  for 
which  same  is  carried. 

While  there  are  many  things  pertaining  to  our  work  which  we  feel  are 
jMtly  entitled  to  consideration  in  fixing  our  compensation,  we  feel  that  to  dwell 
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npon  them  a  length  would  Impose  upon  you  gentlemen,  and  we  therelore  asH 
tliat  you  give  due  consideration  to  the  few  requests  that  Ihave  been  made  in  this 
brief,  and  we  feel  sure  that  after  looking  at  the  matter  simply  from  a  stand 
point  of  common  Justice  to  a  hard-working,  faithful,  competent  set  of  Govern 
mait  employees,  you  will  see  the  necessity  for  granting  our  request.  Oui 
brother  carriers  in  the  city  service  who  are  doing  work  similar  to  ours,'  althoujrl 
not  near  so  arduous,  who  do  not  suffer  tihe  exposure  or  road  conditions  undei 
which  we  have  to  labor,  do  not  perform  the  many  tasks  of  issuing  mone) 
orders,  registering,  or  insuring  mail,  receive  full  pay  for  all  equipment  ex 
penses,  while  we  who  perform  all  these  tasks  mentioned,  and  many  others  no  I 
enumerated  here  are  compelled  to  take  from  our  insufficient  salary  to  the  ex 
tent  of  about  CO  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  to  maintain  our  equipment,  aftm 
we  have  fumis^ied  same  for  use  of  the  Government  in  the  discharge  of  oui 
duties. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask,  In  all  fairness  and  justice,  grant  us  an  adequate  equipmeni 
allowance,  and  I  feel  sure,  that  after  your  very  hard  and  difficult  task  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  you  can  each  say  from  your  hearts  in  all  sincority 
and  truth  that  you  have  rendered  a  just  verdict  to  the  faithful,  loyal,  hard 
working  rural  carriers  of  this,  the  grandest  Government  on  the  face  of  thi 
globe. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  kind  patience  and  uniform  courtesy 
on  the  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  to  approach  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRED.  S.  RUSSELL,  CHESTEBDOWN,  MD. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  board, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  left  for  me  to  say. 

Senator  McKellar.  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  KussELL.  Chestertown,  Md.  I  do  feel  that  these  carriers  whc 
serve  loop  routes  or  deliver  pouch  mail  should  have  extra  compensa- 
tion for  their  labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  authorized,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  KussELL.  Some  of  them  (Jo  not  get  it. 
'    Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  len^h  of  your  route? 

Mr.  Russell.  Tw^enty-five  and  nine-tenths  miles. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  your  compensation  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Fifteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars. 

Senator  McKeli^ar.  How  many  are  in  your  family? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  in  my  immediate  family  there  are  four.  I  have 
an  invalid  brother  and  sister  and  help  to  support  them ;  but  that  in 
not  in  my  immediate  family. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  of  your  time  is  taken  up  in  carry- 
ing mail? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  on  the  route  it  is  an  average  of  four  and  a  half 
to  five  hours  a  day.  In  the  office,  performing  my  duties  prior  to  goinf? 
out,  and  after  returning,  I  am  frank  to  say  about  six  and  one-half 
hours  a  day  altogether.  It  takes  one  to  two  hours  a  day  keeping 
equipment  m  shape. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  make  that  route 
with  horses? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  use  an  automobile  about  eight  months  of 
the  year. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  keep  an  automobile  and  horses,  too? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  did  keep  a  horse  until  I  found  I  could  economize  a 
bit  by  hiring  a  horse.  I  can  hire  a  horse  during  the  winter  months 
at  $2.50  a  day,  furnishing  the  harness  and  wagon.  I  do  that  for  about 
three  months  of  the  year.  I  figured  that  that  was  cheaper  for  me 
than  keeping  a  horse  all  the  year  round. 
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SeBfttor  McKbllar.  So  you  just  keep  and  maintain  an  automobile 
for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  then  the  other  time  you  hire 
a  team! 

Mr.  Busarax.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  times  when  I  used  a  horse 
four  months. 

Smator  McKellab.  Are  you  enabled  to  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness? 

3Ir.  KussELiU  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  get  my  mail  at  noon.  In  the  morning,  I  have  a 
iriKher  who  runs  a  newspaper.  I  am  a  printer  by  trade,  and  I  assist 
hmi  before  going  to  the  post  office.  I  get  in  an  hour  or  two  there  a 
day.  Then  1  am  happily  situated  in  other  respects,  because  of  my 
brother.  He  runs  a  moving  picture  theater,  and  at  night  when  I  am 
ii  ie  to  get  back  in  time  from  my  work  I  assist  him  ^ere  and  get  a 
little  comp^isation  for  that. 

We  have  carriers  in  my  State — ^there  is  one  about  12  miles  from  my 
hume  office,  serving  an  intermediate  post  office,  lock-pouch  mail,  a 
distance  of  about  5  miles,  for  which  he  gets  no  compensation.  That  is 
an  extra  burden  he  should  be  compensated  for.  We  have  two  routes 
out  of  Westminster  who  serve  loop  routes,  a  distance  of  6  and  8  miles, 
rhat  they  get  no  compensation  for.  That  is  another  burden  that  is 
{)laced  on  the  rural  carrier  for  which  they  get  no  compensation. 

Still  another  burden  on  the  rural  carrier  that  t^e  city  carriers  do 
nnt  have  is  the  C.  O.  D.  sfystem.  Of  course,  I  can  not  recommend 
anything  to  you  gentlemen  about  revision  of  the  C.  O.  D.  system,  but 
alnrnt  a  week  ago  I  was  obliged  to  drive  about  a  mile  off  my  route 
with  a  C.  O.  D.  package.  Tfis  party  for  whom  it  was  intended  was 
not  home.  I  asked  his  wife  to  take  the  package.  The  amount  due  on 
It  was  twenty-one  dollars  and  something,  and  she  said,  "  I  haven't  got 
tiie  money ;  can't  you  leave  the  package «  " 

Mr.  Moon.  Ought  there  be  any  difference  between  tl\e  pay  of  a 
-arrier  who  traverses  level  country  with  an  automobile  and  can  per- 
form his  duties  in  four  or  five  hours  a  day  and  a  carrier  who  has  the 
-ame  length  of  route  in  a  mountainous,  rough  country,  where  it  would 
take  him  9  or  10  hours  a  day  to  serve  it? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  say  yes,  personally.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the 
«uy  I  feel  about  it. 

ilr.  Moon.  How  much  difference  ought  there  to  be? 

Mr.  RrssELL.  It  should  be  a  pro  rata  per  hour  for  the  extra  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  would  then  reduce  the  man  with  the  automobile  to 
aUut  half  what  the  other  man  would  get,  so  far  as  compensation  out- 
>:  le  of  maintenance  of  the  team  is  concerned,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  KrssELL.  I  don't  just  get  you. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  say  that  a  man  who  has  an  automobile  has  to  keep 
that  up  and  the  man  who  has  a  wagon  and  a  team  has  to  keep  that 
up,  but  it  takes  the  man  with  the  wagon  about  nine  hours  and  the  man 
with  the  automobile  about  four  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Russell.  There  are  automobiles  that  travel  these  hilly  coun- 
tries, too. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  know  they  do,  but  some  of  them  have  very  level  coun- 
tries. The  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  you  stated  a  man 
ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the  service  they  render  and  the  expense 
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they  incur.  Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  length  oi 
time  necessary  to  perform  that  service  by  one  method  and  the  other 
and  there  may  be  some  difference — I  don't  know  which  way — ^in  th^ 
expense  incurred,  but  that  can  all  be  considered  and  met  in  fixing 
the  compensation. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  say,  personally ;  yes,  sir.  I  feel  that  is  th< 
just  way.  It  is  not  my  privilege  to  say  how  you  gentlemen  shoulii 
fix  this,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  it  should  be  an  allowance  of  so  mucl 
per  mile.  Our  national  convention  asked  for  $600,  regardless  as  U 
mileage,  but  I  believe  a  man  traveling  36  miles,  or  even  30,  shouU 
have  more  than  a  man  serving  24.    lliave  practically  24  miles. 

Mr.  Moon.  Is  that  regardless  of  the  country  he  travels  over  an(i 
the  method  of  traveling f 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes.  sir.  I  figure  in  my  State,  from  the  figures  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  that  it  is  approximately  11  cents  a  mil 
for  an  automobile,  and  for  a  horse  about  10  cents  a  mile,  so  that  thi 
difference  in  the  expense  of  the  two  methods  of  conveyance  is  abou 
equal. 

Mr.  Moon.  Is  what? 

Mr.  Russell.  Practically  equal. 
'   Mr.  Moon.  You  wouldn't  make  any  difference  with  regard  to  thi 
means  of  transportation  employed;  you  wouldn't  make  any  differ 
ence  due  to  the  lact  that  one  man  has  about  nine  hours  to  perform  hi 
duties?     You  would  make  that  the  same  as  a  man  on  a  level  route 

Mr.  Russell.  That's  hard  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  other  words,  if  you  could  perform  all  of  the  dutio 
of  the  day  in  four  hours  and  a  Half,  ou^ht  vour  pay  be  the  same  a 
a  man  who  takes  all  day  to  perform  his  duties,  due  to  the  rougl 
roads  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  if  he  doesn't  cover  any  more  miles,  I  don^ 
think  that  he  should  have  any  more. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  one  case,  the  man  is  engaged  all  the  time,  and  in  th 
other  case,  the  man  is  engaged  only  half  the  time,  and  the  other  hal 
is  working  at  something  else.  You  think  the  pay  ought  to 'be  th 
same  whether  they  work  four  and  a  half  or  nine  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  the  only  just  and  equitable  way  is  to  pay  i 
man  according  to  the  miles  he  travels. 

Mr.  Moon.  Without  any  regard  to  the  means  of  travel  and  the  sec 
tion  he  is  in? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  believe  that  is  the  just  way. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  views. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  have  a  carrier  in  our  town  that  has  a  31-mil 
route.  The  road  conditions  are  such  that  for  about  four  months  ii 
the  year  he  employs  a  substitute  to  serve  about  6  miles  of  that  rout 
to  enable  him  to  get  back  before  dark.  Our  facilities  down  ther 
are  different  from  lots  of  carriers.  We  don't  get  our  mail,  at  th 
best,  before  11  or  half -past,  and  it  is  12  or  half-past  before  we  cai 
get  away  on  our  routes,  and  through  the  long  winter  months  it  i 
very  rarely  that  we  can  get  in  before  7  o'clock.  This  carrier  who  ha 
a  31-mile  route  employs  a  substitute  to  serve  about  6  or  7  miles  an< 
pays  him  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Moon.  Your  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a  man  wh 
travels  86  miles  a  day  should  have  so  much  money  for  each  mile  h 
travels? 
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Mr.  SussELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  the  man  who  travels  24  miles  a  dajr  should  have 
^)  much  per  mile  for  tlie  amount  he  travels,  although  it  might  take 
the  man  who  has  36  miles,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  good, 
sTiMwth  roads,  only  four  hours  to  perform  his  duties  and  it  may  take 
the  other  man  nine  hours  to  perform  his  duties.  You  say  the  pay 
uu^ht  to  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Rrssixi*.  We  ask  that  he  be  given  extra  pay  for  this  extra 
mileage. 

Mr.  EousE.  He  didn't  understand  you. 

ilr.  Moon.  Maybe  you  didnt  understand  what  I  meant.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  a  route  36  miles  long.  You  want  so  much  per  mile. 
It  only  takes  you  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tu^res  of  your  route,  to  comply  with  the  duties  fully.  Now,  another 
man  has  24  miles,  and  he  has  a  verv  rough  country,  and  it  takes  him 
nine  hours  a  day  to  do  his  duty.  Do  you  think  tne  man  with  the  86 
miles  ought  to  be  paid  the  same  as  the  other  man — as  he  would  be 
under  that  state  of  affairs,  if  it  is  paid  by  the  mile — as  the  man  with 
the  24  miles? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  what? 

Mr.  TlussELu  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  any  closed-pouch  mail? 

Mr.  RussELii.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  carried  closed- 
pouch  mail  but  didn't  get  any  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  RussELu  I  said  there  was  in  my  neighboring  county,  about 
10  miles  from  my  home,  a  carrier  who  serves  an  intermediate  post 
office,  and  he  has  never  received  any  pay  for  carrying  this  locked- 
pouch  mail. 

The  Chaihman.  What  distance  does  he  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  About  5  or  6  miles.  There  are  two  carriers  in 
Westminster  who  carry  it  7  or  8  miles. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Tne  law  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to 
pay  in  his  discretion. 

Mr.  Russell.  Exactly  so.    That  law  should  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  That  is  the  reason  they  are  not  paid? 

Mr.  Russell.  Exactly  so ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  you 
gentlemen  to  make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  If  a  carrier  had  a  light  route  and  was  not  em- 
ployed an  unusual  length  of  time,  it  would  seem  fair  that  he  should 
do  ihat  work  without  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  I  feel  that  I  can  fi»nkly  say  that  these  gentle- 
men are  carrying  on  an  average  every  day 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  Congress  intended  to  vest  that 
discretion  in  the  Postmaster  General,  to  exercise  it  where  it  was 
thought  best. 

(Mr.  Russell  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

BUEF   SUBMrtTED   BT   Mr.    FRED    S.    RVSSELL,    CHESTEftTOWN,    Md. 

While  being  fully  persuaded  that  you  have  at  your  command,  aside  from  the 
eviiJence  gleaned  during  your  hearings  of  the  past  eight  weeks,  and  your  own 
Ihr>»>nal  knowledge  of  the  advanced  cost  in  living,  statistics,  which  are  proof 
p»«:tive,  such  as  will  warrant  your  recommending  on  behalf  of  the  rural  letter 
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carriers  of  the»e  United  States  a  very  material  increase  in  compensation  foi 
their  hire.  Yet,  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  carriers  of  the  State  oi 
Mao'land  to  present  their  plea  for  relief  befor^  your  honorable  board,  I  deen 
it  my  duty  to  supplement  the  few  meai^er  and  intermpted  remarks  made  a 
your  hearing?  in  Washinf^on.  D.  C,  on  October  9,  to  submit  for  your  furtbei 
consideration    a    detailed   brief  of  ccHiditions   as   they   exist   in    this    State 

I  shall,  in  the  hereinafter  presentation  of  facts  and  figures^  compiled  frou 
bona  fide  statements  furnished  by  the  carriers  throu^^iout  this  State,  endeavo 
to  show  wiierein  a  certain  bmiy  of  American  laborers,  serving  an  Amerlcai 
people,  for  an  American  Government,  arc  insufficiently  compensated  and  uii 
Justly  dii«>iiniiatefl  a^aii  st ;  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  same  will  in  an  ap 
preciable  degree  suffice  to  justify  the  very  liberal  allowance  wliich  I  am  <*oii 
strained  to  believe,  in  your  final  summing  up,  you  shall  recommend. 

Before  entering  into  details  with  reference  to  conditions  as  they  exist  in  tl^ 
State  of  Maryland  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  th 
ever-upwnrd  trend  in  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  materials,  with  respect  to  tl^ 
life  of  a  rural  carrier,  a  twofold  problem,  which  requires  solution,  is  present tMJ 
Not  only  doe«  the  paltry  salary  received  by  the  carrier  feel  the  added  lev| 
in  procuring  the  necessities  of  life,  with  which  to  sustain  and  clothe  himsej 
and  his  dependent s»  but  the  equipment — the  meai  s  with  which  he  raiders  dui^ 
service  to  his  patrons — and  the  upkeep  thereof,  which  by  law  must  be  adeqiiat 
and  admit  of  rigid  inspection,  l)eing  wholly  finance<l  by  the  carrier,  at  advances 
I)rices,  thus  lessening  the  purchnsing  [)ow<»r  of  the  dollar  aid  likewise  decreas 
ing  the  daily  wage  of  this  body  of  Government  employees,  and  in  your  wis 
antl  earnest  deliberations  I  am  hoi>eful  tlint  this  phase  of  a  rural  carrier' 
plea  for  justice  will  be  given  due  consideration. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   RU&M.   CASRIIX. 

Ill  no  brai  ch  of  the  Postal  Service  are  the  duties  of  an  employee  so  manitol 
as  that  of  the  rural  carrier.  At  i)<>st  ofllces  in  the  citi<*s  and  larger  town 
the  tasks  which  the  rural  carrier  is  called  upon  to  perform  are  by  a  wel 
<le\isfHl  system  expetlited  in  various  departments,  with  the  duties  of  an  t^n 
ployee  or  set  of  employees  confined  to  his  or  her  or  their  special  departmen 
The  same  is  also  true  of  the  city  carrier,  and  the  railway  post  office  clerk,  eac 
in  his  daily  toll  performing  only  such  labors  which  by  law  his  position  d 
quires;  while  the  boys  in  the  rural  service,  each  and  every  one  practically 
moving  post  office,  being  compelled,  almost  without  exceptions,  to  transact  ai^ 
or  all  of  the  duties  which,  as  stated  above,  are  functioned  in  the  varlou 
branches. 

Upon  reporting  at  the  post  office  the  rural  carrier  Is  not  only  obliged  i 
separate  and  case  up  the  various  classes  of  mail  and  prepare  same  for  his  joul 
ney  down  through  the  valleys,  up  the  rugged,  hilly  highways,  combating  tM 
elements,  be  they  .such  as  the  All  Wi.se  One  deems  best  to  send.  Yet  again,  on< 
in  every  quarter  he  is  called  upon  to  count  and  weigh  each  class  of  mail  niu 
ter  separately,  and  keep  an  accurate  record  thereof,  and  at  least  once  in  ever 
year,  thc»  department  demands  that  In  addition  to  the  counting  and  weighin 
of  the  various  classes  of  mall  the  c«)rrect  amount  of  postage  affixed  to  each  clas 
oi  mail  be  compiled  for  the  month. 

While  enroute  the  carrier  Is  obligeil,  ft>r  the  convenience  of  his  patrons,  t 
have  on  hand  at  all  times,  a  supply  of  stamps,  cards,  envelopes,  etc. 

He  is  required  to  register  a  letter,  collect  from  the  boxes  the  mail  deposits 
therein;  receive  any  C.  O.  D.  or  insure<l  parcel,  affix  the  proper  amount  c 
postage;  issue  receipts  for  money  orders,  taking  the  cash,  and  np<m  returnin 
to  the  post  office  .see  that* the  same  is  pn>p*»rly  taken  care  of.  He  is  also  obligti 
to  dismount  and  open  half  a  dozen  gates  in  order  to  present  in  person  a  specie 
delivery  or  registered  letter.  To  the  patron's  door  he  is  called  upon  to  conv*' 
a  r.  O.  D.  parcel,  and  should  the  consignee  be  in  a  distant  field,  he  patientl 
whiles  away  the  time  until  he  can  be  sent  for  and  returns  with  the  necessar 
cash  to  relieve  him  of  the  valuable  package.  Should  a  patron  by  fortune  or  ml< 
fortune  be  upon  the  pension  li.st  of  Uncle  Sam,  at  intervals  of  three  monthi 
duration  he  is  visited  by  the  carrier  with  a  check  covering  his  or  her  quarter  I 
allotment,  comparing  the  number  on  check  with  that  of  the  voucher  to  ascertai 
if  they  tally.  If  a  money  order  is  presented  with  a  request  that  the  carrie 
have  the  sanH^  cashed,  he  cheerfully  conveys  It  to  the  post  office,  has  it  redeemW 
returning  on  his  next  visit  the  hard  cash.  Thus  you  will  note  that  the  rury 
carrier  the  latest  addition  to  the  postal  family,  must  be  equipped  and  quantity 

tr^  r%£%^*\rm  nnv  nr  nil  nf  thp  dnH^a  nt  the*  vnHnna  hrannhAa  f\f  thA  nnafriLl  aovwiAJ 
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Nor  withstanding  these  cold  facts  the  rural  carrier  Is  the  lowest-paid  employee 
II.  the  Govern  men  t's  postal  department. 

KXTRA   BURDENS   IMPOSED    WITHOUT   COMPENSATION. 

fa  substantiating  the  claims  of  the  rural  carriers  that  they  are  unjustly  dis- 

r  'iiinated  againnt,  I  cite  on  behalf  of  the  rural  carriers  of  the  State  of  Mary- 

:. "-1.  a  few  of  the  burdens  added  to  the  carriers*  daily  toil  for  which  compen- 

^-  -»n,  though  authorized,  is  withheld;  and  I  earnestly  beseech  that  in  your 

.-  hi*»nitions  you  will  accord  the  following  your  most  careful  consideration : 

First.  I  would  Invite  your  attention  to  a  condition  at  my  own  office,*  that  of 
■  *  •^tertown,  Md.,  from  which  five  routes  emanate.  Carrier  Charles  E.  Hada- 
jr  y.  <»n  route  No.  5,  which  is  29.6  miles  in  length,  is  at  present  delivering  parcel 
,  <:  within  the  city  limits,  to  Washington  College.  This  institution,  with  up- 
*  .rd  of  100  students,  principally  nonresidents  of  the  town  or  county,  who  are 
•viijiients  of  many  parcel-post  packages  whlcli  Carrier  Hadaway  is  compelled 
'■•  iVliver;  while  the  first-class  mail  is  served  by  the  city  carrier.  The  amount 
•?  'iiall  handled  will  avenage  10  to  15  packages  a  day  varying  in  weight  from 
J  {•»  Tit)  pounds  per  piece.  Bro.  Hadaway  gives  us  a  conservative  e.stimate,  from 
'»  to  12  pieces,  with  a  daily  average  of  50  pounds  weight.  He  carries  this 
'  "I  matter  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  then  is  obliged  to  dismount,  without 

r.nrj  to  weather  condition,  and  deposit  same  in  a  receptacle  some  8  or  10 
If- ;  fmm  the  road  side.    For  this  added  burden  he  receives  no  compensation. 

Another  evidence  of  the  department's  inclination  to  discriminate  against  the 
Tiir.il  t-arrier,  and  about  which  I  made  a  few  remarks  at  your  Washington  hear- 
f,'  .!<  a  condition  existing  at  Milllngton  post  office,  one  of  the  larger  towns 

*••♦*  county,  lying  about  14  miles  northeast  of  the  county  seat.  Carrier  N.  A. 
\V.:>n,  on  route  No.  1,  is  performing  star-route  service  in  addition  to  rural 
N^nit-e.  I  am  quoting  in  full  his  letter  to  me  under  date  of  October  28,  which 
\»ill  pve  you  first-hand  information  of  the  unjust  burden  imposed  on  this  car- 
:i»r.    His  letter  Is  as  follows: 

MiLLiNGTON,  Md.,  October  28,  J919. 

Kill)  S.  RUSSELI^ 

Ch€9teriotcn,  Md.  * 

r.EOTHER  Fbed:  Received  yours  of  the  23d  instant,  and  In  reply  will  try  to 
-^  •«'  the  conditions  as  asked. 

I  <erve  the  Crumpton  (Md.)  post  office  with  the  mall  that  arrives  on  10.26 
1.  LI.  train,  which  amounts  to  from  two  to  four  pouches  per  day  <one  being 
>  k  pouch  for  first-class  mail),  with  numerous  outside  packages  not  handled 
.n  T" 'aches,   the  weight  of  same  running  from  20  to  170  pounds  per  day. 

The  distance  being  5i^  miles  to  Crumpton  for  the  delivery  of  same. 

nn  my  return  I  leave  Crumpton  post  office  with  two  closed  pouches  (one 
^•iz  lo<*ked  pouch  first-class  mall)  and  also  outside  packages  consisting  of 
-  *es  of  ej^s.  regular  boxes  or  canned  tomatoes,  baskets  of  fruit,  etc.,  the 

-  jht  running  from  10  pounds  to  180  pounds  per  day,  the  distance  carried 
f-  ii.jr  8^  miles. 

The  post  ofl[ice  at  Crumpton  is  eight-tenths  mile  from  the  main  rural  route 
-'  •:■!  traversed  by  xm^  causing  me  to  travel  3 A  miles  extra  daily  to  deliver 
• .  rning  mail  for  the  3.06  p.  m.  train. 

I  do  not  get  paid  for  carrying  closed-pouch  mail  as  per  law  of  July  28,  1916. 

I  use  a  Ford  car  (touring),  and  at  times  it  puts  me  to  guessing  as  to  how 
•■.  load  to  carry  all  of  the  mall. 

It  is  not  always  the  quantity  or  the  weight  but  the  bulk  of  the  fragile  mail. 

Tor  instance,  I  have  two  millinery  stores  to  serve  and  have  at  times  four  to 
-It  large  pasteboard  boxes  of  hats,  which  fill  tlie  back  part  of  the  car  without 
't**  heavier  mail. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  to  figure  the  time  it  takes  to  handle  the  pouch  mall, 
N.<nu9e  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean. 

liat,  anyhow.  It  takes  me  from  25  to  30  minutes  to  run  to  Crumpton  to 
''-liver  and  about  50  to  60  minutes  returning  from  Crumpton  with  the  collec- 
■  <n,  and  It  takes  about  30  minutes  outside  of  the  time  mentioned  above. 

If  I  did  not  use  the  Ford  touring  car,  I  could  not  begin  to  handle  the  mail 
.L  my  parcel'post  wagon  on  a  majority  of  times. 

I  have  never  kept  the  actual  expense  of  this  part  of  the  service,  but  you 

an  readily  see  what  3i^  miles  travel  daily  will  mean  for  the  year. 
Tours, 

M.  A.  Wallen. 
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Then,  again,  there  are  carriers  handling  loop-route  mail,  and  for  which  senirtj 
no  pay  is  received.  At  Westminster,  Md.,  post  office  two  carriers,  each  witl^ 
more  than  standard-length  routes,  are  serving  loop-route  carriers,  each  coni 
veylng  this  extra  mall  between  6  and  8  miles.  There  are  many  other  such 
Incidents,  and  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that  you  have  heard  of  thousands  o| 
such  cases,  during  your  hearings  and  mention  these  only  to  show  the  variety 
of  duties  imposed  upon  the  rural  carrier  which  rightly  belong  somewhere  else, 
or  he  should  receive  a  just  reward  in  compensation  for  this  extra  toll. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  rural  carriers  are  dlscimlnated  against,  ancj 
I  might  say,  very  grossly  so,  is,  when  we  consider  the  mounted  carriers  In  th« 
city  service  are  receiving  an  equipment  allowance,  which  In  amounts,  I  am 
Informed,  vary.  While  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  some  w»^n»  allows  1  tl'.  ^otai 
expense  for  use  of  conveyance,  though  It  amounted  to  $1,000  or  more,  I  peri 
sonally  heard  a  city  carrier,  representing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  remark  ai 
Washington  that  some  of  them  were  receiving  $500,  which  was  inadequate! 
and  they  (the  carriers)  were  asking  for  an  allowance  of  $750.  Gentlemen 
may  I  ask,  is  It  Just  that  the  city  carrier,  who,  almost  without  exception,  hva 
the  advantages  of  paved  streets  or  otherwise  improved  highways,  have  all  oj 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  equipment  and  up-keep  allowed,  while  th< 
rural  carriers,  the  boys  who  are  obliged  to  fight  their  way  through  the  mu(| 
and  snow,  rain  or  shine,  over  rough,  hilly  highways  and  unimproved  bywayf) 
bear  the  burdens  and  expense  of  maintaining  an  adequate  and  suitable  equip 
ment  without  one  penny  allowance  whatsoever? 

In  concluding  this' portion  of  ray  brief  I  wish  to  refer  but  briefly  to  thi 
recently  established  parcel-post  or  motor-truck  routes.  The  carriers  or  driven 
of  these  trucks  receive,  as  an  entrance  salary  $4  per  day,  and  also  are  grants 
a  material  Inccease  after  a  short  period  of  service.  I  have  in  mind  a  drlvei 
on  the  route  which  passes  through  Chestertown  who  at  present,  after  sil 
months'  service,  is  receiving  $4.50  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $27  per  week.  Am 
for  this  salary  he  is  obliged  to  perform  but  three  days*  service  each  week 
While  his  hours  for  these  three  days  are  long  and  his  labors  arduous,  yet  hi 
consumes  but  from  36  to  40  hours  per  week.  His  salary  Is  every  cent  net,  ai 
the  department  furnishes  the  truck  and  the  expense  of  upkeep  and  runnlnj 
the  same  attached  thereto. 

CARRIERS    ASK    AN    EQUIPMENT    AND    MAINTENANCE    AIXO\VANCE. 

On  behalf  of  the  carriers  of  my  State  I  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you 
honorable  board  to  include  In  your  recommendations  a  just  and  liberal  recog 
nitlon  of  the  plea  of  our  national  organization  for  an  equipment  allowance 
The  amount  petitioned  for  by  our  national  association,  as  you  are  aware,  \va 
a  flat  sum  of  $600  per  annum ;  while  this  amount  in  some  Instances  woul< 
prove  fully  adequate,  and  In  others,  I  feel  free  to  say  that.  In  my  opinion,  i 
would  more  than  cover  the  actual  expense  Incurred,  yet  I  am  equally  a 
frank  to-^tate  that.  In  many  oases,  this  amount  would  be  far  from  sufficient 
As  stated  In  my  remarks  at  Washington,  after  giving  the  matter  much  serlou 
thought,  that  the  only  just  and  equitable  way  to  meet  this  situation  woul^ 
be  an  allowance  of  so  much  per  mile,  said  sum  to  be  arrived  at  from  thi 
various  statements  you  have  gathered  at  the  various  hearings  and  figures  a 
given  in  the  questionnaires  which  the  carriers  were  required  to  fill  and  file. 

From  fljruros  furnished  by  carriers  throughout  my  State,  where  the  numbe 
of  miles  traveled  were  given,  the  expense  Incurred  varies  from  8i  cents  t 
12i  cents  per  mile,  the  same  applying  to  horse-drawn  routes  as  well  as  whei 
carrier  uses  auto,  also  where  both  were  used  a  portion  of  the  year.  Tin 
questionnaires,  however,  will  show  the  number  of  miles  each  carrier  travel 
and  the  expense  Incurred  In  maintaining  his  equipment. 

I  desire  right  here  to  make  reference  to  a  question  asked  me  by  Mr.  Mooi 
at  the  Washington  hearing  wherein  he  compared  a  36-mlle  route,  where  thi 
road  conditions  were  such  as  to  permit  the  carrier  to  perform  his  duties  witl 
an  autmoblle  In  4  to  5  hours,  with  a  carrier  on  a  24-mlle  route,  over  rough 
hilly  roads,  using  horse  and  buggy,  and  consuming  9  hours  per  day.  Now 
gentlemen,  I  hardly  think  this  a  fair  and  just  comparison,  for  we  all  knov 
better  time  can  be  made  with  an  auto  than  by  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  An< 
as  stated  at  Washington,  I  knew  of  no  such  condition  In  my  State.  Aftei 
giving  this  question  much  serious  thought  I  am  still  convinced  that  the  pa^ 
for  equipment  should  be  upon  the  mileage  basis,  regardless  of  the  time  con 
Bumed.    In  support  of  this  conviction  I  will  state  that,  to  my  mind,  it  Is  im 
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•-><iMe  for  a  carrier  to  assort,  pack«  and  deliver  mall  over  a  36-mile  route 
V  'h  aa  automobile  In  4  or  5  hours;  admitting  this  is  possible,  should  the. 
-trrier  he  penalizeil  for  benefiting  so  many  extra  patrons,  such  as  you  would 
.x^Ktt  to  reside  along  the  extra  12  miles  traversed?  Should  he  be  made  to 
-  irVr  by  his  Government  for  rendering  for  It,  and,  as  its  employee,  this  better 
^niit??  Then,  again,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  the  better  judgment,  to  assume  that 
'!♦»  fxpenae  Incurred  in  thus  rendering  this  higher  grade  of  service,  greater 
!  :ni  by  the  use  of  horse  and  wagon?  Does  it  not  cost  for  each  additional 
I  lilt*  over  and  above  the  24  just  as  much  per  mile  as  beneath  it?  Isn't  the 
"t.uunt  investetl  in  eciuipnient  greater?  Then,  gentlemen,  I  must  state.  In  my 
i  ii.iMi.  he  is  justly  entitled  to  additional  pay  for  these  extra  miles. 

A*s  an  additional  evidence  of  the  needs  of  such  relief  by  the  rural  carriers, 
I  am  giving  below  the  actual  monthly  average  per  carrier  from  counties 
•i   \^rious   sections   of    the    State.      The    figures    show    average    for   whole 

•liiitry,  not  any  special  route: 


County. 

Koutes. 

Average 
per  month. 

M  T>:msefy 

30 
12 
45 
15 
18 
14 
15 
32 
8 

$55.96 

:   '  f«ter 

5a  00 

,  r-jU 

52.75 

,    .n*»  *iyiP ,., 

60.00 

t   r '  iTtf 

5a  00 

Fra*  (jeoifv 

52.50 

Krt 

56.00 

T  ,  ^jjtztaL - 

5a  00 

H<'  ird 

45.00 

I  also  have  statements  from  Individual  carriers  in  other  counties  where  no 
•i^onty  average  is  given,  yet  the  figures  run  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
tbe  above. 

STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  L.  H.  WOLFnTGEE,  HAOEBSTOWN,  MD. 

Mr.  WoLFiNGER.  I  think  it  would.be  wise  for  me  to  file  my  brief 
an<l  say  "  Amen,"  to  what  the  other  brothers  have  said.  I  want  to 
ijiention,  however,  that  we  have  a  carrier  in  our  coimtry  traveling 
:!♦.!)  miles,  and  he  only  gets  paid  for  18  miles,  due  to  the  fact  that 
t!iey  are  based  on  18  and  20.  He  travels  one-tenth  of  a  mile  less  than 
21)  and  only  gets  paid  for  18. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  maintenance  over  and  above  the  regular 
Milaries,  which  should  be  the  same  as  the  city  carriers  and  clerks. 
Our  expenses  and  living  expenses  are  just  as  great  as  theirs.  I  use 
an  automobile  a  portion  of  the  year  and  have  about  $1,200  invested 
in  equipment.  The  only  reason  I  use  an  automobile  is  that  it  gives 
ri.e  extra  time  to  put  in  on  other  work. 

Senator  McKellab.  What  is  the  upkeep  ? 

Mr.  WoLFTNOER.  It  runs  me  close  to  $50.  My  main  trouble  is  tires ; 
I  can  never  get  the  guaranteed  mileage  out  of  tires.  I  suppose  that  is 
ijecause  I  have  a  very  hilly  country  and  going  up  the  hills  and  down 
i^  extra  hard  on  the  tires. 

Senator  McKellajbl.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  WoLFiNGER.  In  Hagerstown,  Md.  Only  about  a  third  of  my 
mute  is  piked,  the  rest  is  slate  ground,  and  in  the  winter  the  bottom 
«lrops  out  of  the  roads  and  you  have  to  us^  a  horse.  I  have  a  regula- 
tion mail  wagon  and  a  bug^  and  a  sleigh. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  that  locality  do  they  have  the  two  equip- 
.'iients— the  other  carriers? 
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Mr.  WoLFiKQEB.  There  is  only  one  other  carrier  out  of  Hagerstown 
that  has  an  automobile. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  have  to  keep  a  horse! 

Mr.  WoLTiNGBR.  I  have  two  horses,  but  I  have  a  place  of  about  *J 
acres  where  I  can  raise  com  and  feed,  and  it  helps  to  cut  down  the 
expenses  a  little  bit. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  upkeep  on  your  horses? 

Mr.  WoLFiNGER.  It  amounts  to  about  $50  a  month. 

Senator  McKeixar.  What  is  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  WOLFINGER.  $1,572. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  in  your  family  I  < 

Mr.  Wolpixger.  One  child,  my  wife,  and  myself. 
(Mr.  Wolfinger  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

As  representative  of  the  rural  letter  carriers  of  Washington  County,  Md. 
I  desire  to  present  a  few  facts  for  your  consideration,  with  a  view  to  ai 
adjustment  of  the  salai*y  of  rural  carriers. 

All  postal  employees  are  poorly  paid  as  compared  with  other  liens  of  employ 
ment,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  rural  carriers  receive  less  pay  thai 
any  other  class  of  postal  employees,  this  because  the  rural  carrier  is  required 
to  furnish  and  maintain  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper  deliver^'  o\ 
mail  on  his  route. 

Our  pay  has  not  been  increased  from  1914  to  June  30,  1918,  when  it  wa) 
increased  20  per  cent.  Last  year  we  received  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  pay 
making  a  total  25  per  cent  increase,  which  we  are  now  receiving. 

Clerks  and  city  carriers  received  the  same  percentage  of  Increase,  but  i 
large  part  of  our  Increase  was  required  to  pay  the  advance  in  cost  of  oui 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  same,  and  because  of  this  expense  whlcl 
we  have  to  bear  the  increase  which  we  received  made  but  little  change  in  oui 
living  conditions,  and  no  matter  how  much  we  and  our  families  were  requires 
to  make  sacrifices  our  equipment  had  to  be  maintained  regardless  of  expensi 
in  order  to  deliver  the  mall  on  our  route. 

Other  employees  work  only  eight  hours  and  receive  extra  pay  for  overtime 
We  are  required  to  do  the  work  on  our  routes  no  matter  how  long  it  tak^ 
and  are  cut  in  our  pay  if  we  do  not  cover  the  entire  route,  however  long  wi 
work. 

During  the  last  three  years  two  extra  employees  have  been  added  to  thi 
Hagerstown  post-ofBce  force,  where  I  am  employed  to  take  care  of  the  worh 
and,  although  the  rural  carrier's  work  has  been  increased  in  the  same  propoi 
tlon,  there  has  been  no  Increase  to  our  force  since  the  routes  were  first  est  all 
lifihed,  many  of  the  routes  having  been  greatly  increased  in  length  also  sine 
then. 

We  feel  that  we  should  be  paid  for  the  actual  mileage  traveled  in  the  sam 
proportion  as  amount  received  for  the  standard  route  of  24  miles.  One  carrle 
in  our  county  travels  19.9  miles  every  day  and  is  paid  for  but  18  miles.  W 
only  ask  for  what  we  believe  to  be  fair  and  proper — the  same  rate  of  pay  a 
city  carriers  and  clerks;  In  addition  an  amount  sufiicient  to  cover  the  maintc 
nance  of  the  equipment  used  on  our  routes,  and  you  will  agree  that  it  cost 
the  rural  carrier  just  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  any  other  employee.  W 
submit,  therefore,  that  If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  give  at  this  time  the  mounter 
dty  carrier  $100  per  month  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  for  the  use  of  hi 
equipment  on  the  city  streets  It  Is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  rural  carrier  to  b 
required  to  do  his  work,  traveling  all  kinds  of  country  roads,  in  all  kinds  o 
weather,  doing  the  work  he  is  now  doing  for  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  cit^ 
carrier,  with  no  extra  compensation  for  use  and  maintenance  of  his  equipment 

We  also  ask  for  extra  compensation  for  routes  on  which  the  mail  Is  extremel; 
heavy.    One  carrier  handles  as  high  as  12.000  pieces  of  mail  per  month. 

The  condition  of  the  roads  should  also  be  considered,  and  routes  cut  dowi 
to  24  miles  in  length,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  winter  months. 

Substitute  carriers,  we  believe,  should  be  api)olnted  in  the  same  manner  ai 
substitutes  in  the  city  delivery  service,  preference  being  given  them  in  appoint 
ment  in  case  ol  vacancy.  They  should  also  receive  their  pay  at  least  once  ( 
month  Instead  of  each  quarter,  as  at  present. 
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We  also  request  that  rural  carriers  be  paid  at  the  post  office  where  they  are 
employed.  At  present  we  are  paid  from  the  Baltimore  post  office  and  it  takes 
tliree  days,  sometimes  much  longer,  after  signing  our  vouchers  on  the  last  day 
uf  I  he  montli,  to  receive  our  checks.  \ 

We  trust  you  will  grant  us  a  substantial  increase  In  pay,  which  will  enable 
u^  lo  earn  a  fair  and  comfortable  living  as  a  rural  carrier,  without  being  obliged 
U'  do  extra  outside  work.  Some  of  the  carriers  have  grown  old  in  the  service, 
many  of  whom  have  rejected  other  good  offers  of  employment,  in  the  hope, 
t-ach  yeair,  to  receive  a  fair  and  reasonably  adequate  compensation  for  their 
\  •»rk.  Living  (X)nditlons  have  become  such  that  we  can  not  longer  dfelay  our 
n-iiiiosi  ft»r  l)otter  pay.  We  feel  that  we  are  doing  an  important  and  valuable 
work,  and  sliould,  therefore,  receive  a  comiietent  and  reasonable  compensation 
for  our  services. 

We  will  appreciate  your  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  above. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  C.  STAMBATTOH,  TOBK,  PA. 

Mr.  Stambadgh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission, 
1  want  to  l)e  just  as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
worth  taking  up  your  time  by  recapitulating  what  has  already  been 
siitU  but  I  have  just  been  wondering  whether  you  know  of  the 
thousands  of  vacancies  occuring  in  the  rural  service  right  now ;  how 
many  rural  carriers  have  been  literally  forced  out  of  the  service  be- 
cause it  took  every  cent  of  their  salaries  to  keep  their  families  going 
tuid  to  pay  the  maintenance  of  their  equipment,  which  will  wear  out, 
and  when  it  does  wear  out  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  these 
men  simply  xio  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  new  equip- 
ment needed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  and  are  literally  forced 
out  of  the  service  through  that. 

Those  are  the  conditions;  just  like  one  of  the  men  appearing  here 
lias  testified  of  the  unfortunate  position  that  will  confront  him  when 
he  gets  back  home.  There  are  plenty  of  carriers,  when  this  position 
confronts  them,  who  must  go  into  debt,  and,  as  a  consequence^  they 
either  resign  or  are  loaded  down  with  debts,  and  that  really  is  the 
average  condition  of  the  rural  carriers  to-day. 

In  that  particular,  I  just  want  to  make  one  recommendation  to  you 
gentlemen,,  and  that  is  this :  I  think  our  monthly  salaries  should  be 
divided,  a  certain  amount  should  be  stipulated  for  salary  and  the 
other  portion  should  be  expressly  for  maintenance  of  equipment.  The 
proposition  is  just  this:  Suppose  you  have  in  mind  a  bill  giving  relief 
to  tne  postal  employees ;  you  feel  that  the  lower-grade  men  should 
receive  the  greater  relief,  and  naturally  you  will  make  the  greater 
appropriation  for  the  lower-grade  men,  so  that  the  highest-grade  men 
receive  the  lowest  increases.  Now,  we,  unfortunately,  through  that 
arrangement  are  classed  with  the  higher-grade  men,  but  our  net 
salaries  are  lower  than  the  lower  grades. 

Take  my  own  salary,  for  instance ;  I  receive  $1,596  a  year.  When 
I  have  my  expenses  paid  it  amounts  to  something  like  $1,000,  and  yet 
I  am  probably  in  the  most  peculiar  position  of  any  that  have  testi- 
fied before  you.  I  have  heard  the  testimony  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton and  here,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  carrier  who  has  testified 
he  has  expenses  that  are  lower  than  mine.  I  pay  only  $40  a  month 
for  my  equipment,  although  I  have  heard  some  mumblings  and 
grumblings  from  the  livery  men  with  regard  to  raising  the  amount 
we  pay,  which  is  $40. 
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In  my  own  county — and  we  have  something  like  90  carriers — ^we 
determined  to  find  out  what  the  facts  were,  and  we  learned  that  the 
average  amount  paid  for  maintenance  of  equipment  is  something 
like  $55  or  $60  a  month,  because  the  letter  carriers  are  not  all  situated 
in  first-class  offices,  where  there  are  livervmen  from  whom  to  hire 
a  team,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  have  to  invest  from  $500 
up  to  $1^00.  Lots  of  them  imagine  because  the  gross  salaries  are 
large  that  it  is  a  good  position.  They  have  no  idea  what  the  ex- 
penses are  before  they  come  in  and  put  a  debt  like  that  on  their 
shoulders*  and  they  imagine  that  in  a  year  or  two  years  they  can 
pay  it  off.  They  don't  know  that  when  they  come  in  they  will  l)e 
continually  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  It  is  an  astonishing 
tiling,  but  every  month  a  rural  carrier  finds  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  his  personal  mail  Ls  of  that  character  that  carries  the  urgent  i-e- 
quest«  "Please  remit,"  and  he  finds  that  he  is  more  the  custodian 
of  a  large  part  of  his  salary  than  the  possessor  of  same. 

In  regard  to  the  extra  mileage,  I  would  sav  that  a  36-mile  route 
in  some  sections  of  the  country-  may  be  all  rigYit.  It  may  be  a  great 
deal  easier  to  carry  a  36-mile  route  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
than  a  24-mile  route  in  another  section,  but  it  will  be  the  exception 
where  those  conditions  hold  true.  I  would  say  that  the  closer  a 
route  can  be  kept  to  24  miles  the  better  service  can  be  rendered  on 
that  route.  I  find  the  unanimous  sentiment  among  the  rural  letter 
carriers  is  that  the  extra  mileage  over  and  above  24  miles  should  he 
compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  is  paid  for  the  original  24  miles. 
Xow,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  but  I  believe  you  will  feel  the 
justice  of  that  statement,  because  it  will  do  away  with  the  longer 
routes  eventually  and  especially  during  the  winter  months  the  rural 
carriers  will  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory*  degree  of  service 
on  these  routes. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  believe  should  be  given  deep  con- 
sideration by  this  commission,  and  that  is  the  compensation  to  sub- 
stitutes on  rupal  routes.  There  are  many  rural  carriers  unable  to 
take  the  annual  vacation  granted  them  by  Congress  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  can  not  find  substitutes  to  take  their  place  while 
they  are  off  duty.  I  have  had  numbers  of  letters  from  rural  carriers 
in  different  States  who  have  written  to  me  stating  that  they  could 
not  do  this  or  could  not  do  that,  after  they  had  made  some  arrange- 
ment to  go  to  a  certain  place  or  attend  a  convention,  because  they 
could  not  get  substitutes.  I  have  been  placed  in  that  position  my- 
self. 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  the  substitute  carrier  is  not  given  the 
preference  when  it  comes  to  making  appointments  to  the  regulai' 

K laces.  Any  civilian  can  come  in  and  take  the  examination  and  will 
ear  an  equal  chance  with  the  substitute  who  has  given  some  years 
to  the  performance  of  that  service.  I  think  that  is  an  unjust  condi- 
tion and  I  believe  thei-e  should  be  some  remedy  for  that.  I  know 
there  can  be  a  remedy  provided  and  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

I  believe  in  every  county  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
stitutes available,  and  these  substitutes,  according  to  their  standing 
on  a  permanent  roster,  could  be  appointed  as  vacancies  occur.  I 
believe  that  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  improving  the  service  and, 
certainly,  the  condition  of  the  men. 
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There  are,  unfortunately,  a  great  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Rural 
llelivery  Service  right  now.  I  have  been  informed  that  thei-e  aie 
places  where  examinations  have  been  called  at  stated  times  and  you 
can  not  get  any  one  to  take  the  examinations,  because  after  the  peo- 
ple have  learned  what  the  rural  carrier  has  left  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  positions  are  not  desirable,  and  that  is  why  there  are  no 
applicants  for  these  vacancies,  and  that  is  something  that  will  bring 
nn  a  condition  where  you  will  get  a  lower  grade  of  employees.  The 
higher  grade  men  will  not  take  the  examination. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  and  I  will 
close  with  that.  It  is  with  regard  to  deductions  from  the  salaries  of 
rural  letter  carriers  who  are  unable,  through  w-eather  conditions  or 
fMite  conditions,  to  perfonn  complete  service  oti  their  routes.  For 
instance,  a  man  will  be  confronted  with  a  severe  snowstorm  in  win- 
ter, and  I  have  seen  conditions  where  we  could  not  get  out  of  tow^n, 
the  railroads  being  blocked  and  no  mails  coming  in  and,  by  the  way, 
I  have  had  friends  from  the  Senator's  State,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
who  have  said  that  for  over  a  week  they  have  not  received  any 
mail  and  could  not  send  any  mail  because  no  trains  were  coming  in. 
Tliese  men  have  to  provide  for  their  families  and  feed  their  horses 
(luring  that  time.  They  report  to  the  office  ready  to  give  their  serv- 
ices. It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  can  not  give  that  service,  no 
fault  of  theirs  that  they  can  not  go  out  and  combat  the  elements  and 
perform  that  daily  service.  Naturally,  there  should  be  some  leeway 
s<»  that  the  carriers  could  not  impose  upon  the  department  and  say 
that  conditions  were  bad  when  they  were  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Under  the  law,  the  department  acts  on  a  state- 
ment by  the  postmaster  that  the  road  conditions  or  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  such  as  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  mail.  Will  "■''« 
department  not,  under  those  conditions,  allow'  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Stambauoh.  That  is  practicality  true,  and  yet  I  have  heard  of 
c:i?<»<  where  the  carriers  say  the  conditions  were  such  that  they  were 
unable  to  get  through  certain  districts,  and  that  in  that  particular 
«li<trict  happened  to  be  living  Fanner  Smith  or  Farmer  Brown,  and 
P'arnier  Smith  or  Farmer  Brown  was  more  interested  in  Farmer 
Smith  or  Farmer  Brown  than  the  rest  of  the  people  on  that  route. 
The  result  is  that  Farmer  Smith  or  Farmer  Brown  would  make  a 
fle-pjerate  effort  to  get  through  a  small  part  of  that  24  miles  that  the 
currier  has  to  cover,  and  then  Farmer  Smith  or  Farmer  Brown  will 
>end  conflicting  reix)its  back  to  the  postmaster,  and  those  things  are 
what  govern  the  recommendations  that  go  in  to  the  department. 
I  have  received  many  statements  from  rural  carriers  who  claim  they 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  pay  just  through  that,  and  it  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  just  a  little  more  discretion  left  with  the 
postmasters. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  time  I  have  taken,  and  I 
l>elieve  the  statements  that  have  been  rendered  by  the  rural  carriers, 
the  lowest-paid  branch  of  the  service,  will  convince  you  that  theirs  is 
only  a  case  of  simple  justice. 

Statkment  Filed  by  Mb.  W.  S.  Kexblino  fob  the  Rural  Cabriebs  of 

BBL9TOL,  Va. 

The  rural  carriers  at  Bristol.  Va.,  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  commls- 
Mon  to  the  fact  that  while  they  are  paid  at  the  present  time  $1,500  for  their 
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services,  and  that  this  amount  looks  larjre,  but  when  we  tell  you  tliat  M-e  must 
pay  out  of  this  to  fe^d  either  one  or  two  iiorses  ami  Ijeep  up  a  bn^^n'  ami  harness 
at  the  rate  of  about  ?35  eadi  month,  or  $420  for  the  yejir.  we  only  have  left  fi»r 
our  worlc  and  to  live  on  and  to  save,  the  sum  of  .Sl.lSO.  while  other  employees  of 
the  servuc  do  m>t  Imve  this  ,exlra  expense  to  pay  out  of  their  salaries. ' 

We  also  wis  hto  stute  thai  we  must  j^'o  out  in  all  kinds  of  weatlier,  such  hs 
the  intense  lieot  of  stiiiujiej-  and  tli(»  rains  and  snow  of  winter,  for  the  300  dovs 
in  the  year,  and  jii^o  over  roads  that  are  rough  and  muddy. 

We  desire  also  to  say  that  in  additicm  to  our  routinir  of  the  mall  for  our  ronf ph 
and  placing  same  in  the  several  boxes  along  the  route  we  have  the  care  of  Hi»» 
liorscs  and  buggj-  iiud  this  means  tlmt  we  must  fee<l  three  times  each  dav.  clean 
out  the  stables,  bitch  and  unhitch  every  d«y.  This  in  itself  is  quite  a  lot  of 
work  in  addition  to  our  regular  work.  We  believe  the  above  reasons  «rp 
ijufficient  to  entitle  the  rural  carriers  to  more  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  take  up  the  supervisee's, 
and  the  first  gentleman  on  the  list  is  Mr.  John  J.  Diamond. 

SUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDING  SPECIAL  CLERKS,  AT  FIRST  AND 

SECOND  CLASS  POST  OFFICES. 

STATEUEirr  OF  ME.  JOHIT  J.  DIAHONS,  PHILADELFHIA,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  you  that  are  to  be  heard  will  com- 
pel the  chairman  to  hold  you  down  to  the  time  upon  which  you  your- 
selves have  agreed. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Honorable  Chairman,  I  represent  Philadelphia  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  presenting  on 
behalf  of  l*hiladelphia  a  brief  outlining  conditions  there. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  supervisors,  I  would  say  that 
much  has  been  said  about  taking  credit  for  the  loyalty  of  the  men 
during  the  period  of  stress  of  the  war.  I  maintain  tnat  no  credit 
is  due  whatever  to  the  members  of  the  supervisory  force  ifi  America 
for  any  loyalty  they  displayed.  We  naturally  expected  that,  as 
American  citizens,  they  would  do  so,  and  bend  their  every  energy  to 
aid  this  country  in  time  of  war  and  give  every  service  they  possibly 
could. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
of  titles  in  the  diflferent  post  offices  throughout  the  country.  Condi- 
tions may  vary  in  the  different  post  offices,  but  the  work  is  the  same. 
Men  in  one  town  are  classified  as  special  clerks  and  are  performing 
supervisory  duties,  and  in  another  town  it  is  just  the  opposite,  i 
know  of  instances  where  men  are  performing  supervisory  duties^  are 
not  receiving  pay  for  supervisory  duties,  and  are  simply  classified 
as  clerks.  I  would  urge  that  you  give  that  some  consideration  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  some  uniformity  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Sterling.  Won't  you  just  say  what  the  supervisory  duties 
are? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Supervision  of  inen  and  finances,  I  should  say. 
Any  man  who  has  charge  or  supervision  over  men  performing  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whether  it  is  one  or  more  men  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  also  known  of  instances  where 
men  have  practically  refused  the  position  of  supervisor,  because  thfi 
salary  was  hot  commensurate  with  the  position.  We  realize  to-day, 
and  at  all  times  have  realized,  the  fact  that  supervisory  positions 
have  not  been  paid  according  to  the  services  rendered.  We  realize 
and  believe  that  the  salaries  of  supervisors  should  be  based  wholly 
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Upon  the  financial  and  service  responsibility.  In  former  days  and 
before  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  law  the  position 
of  station  superintendent  was  a  political  appointment,  but  the 
growth  of  the  service  and  the  necessity  of  close  supervision  now 
requires  a  trained  man  for  such  position. 

I  am  a  superintendent,  having  50  letter  carriers  and  18  clerks 
under  my  supervision,  and  responsible  for  the  handling  of  war  sav- 
ing and  thrift  stamps,  money  orders,  stamps  and  registry,  parcel 
p(><t«  delivery,  collection,  and  dispatch  of  mails. 

We  do  not  wish  at  any  time  to  say  that  we  feel  that  these  salaries 
should  be  increased  on  account  of  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  plain  that  these  salaries  should  be  increased  on  accoimt 
of  the  work  we  are  performing. 

The  men  in  the  supervisory  forces  are  at  all  times  responsible  and 
are  compelled  to  work  overtime.  They  are  not  scheduled  to  any 
certain  hours  as  a  rule.  They  receive  no  pay  for  overtime  and  no  com- 
pensatory time  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  There  are  many 
contentions  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  supervisors  that  consideration 
of  some  nature  should  be  given  them  for  overtime  service  performed. 

In  reference  to  Philadelphia,  T  can  recall  when  I  entered  the  post- 
office  service  there  were  two  big  positions  there  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  mails — the  superintendent  of  the  mails  and  the  superintendent 
of  city  delivery.  In  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  we  have  the 
two-division  plan,  and  to  my  mind  the  two-division  plan  is  rather  too 
cumbersome  to  be  of  good  service  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  duties 
the  superintendent  of  mails  would  have  to  contend  with.  The  posi- 
tion is  so  big  thai  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  man  to  handle  it  and 
jrive  satisfactory  service  to  the  public.  We  are  of  the  humble  opinion 
that  the  two-division  plan  is  unsatisfactory,  and  we  would  urge  you  to 
extend  that  to  the  five-division  plan.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
supervisors,  in  convention,  that  the  five-division  plan  would  be  more 
equitable  and  that  better  results  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Would  you  make  that  applicable  to  all  the  post  offices 
of  the  first  class? 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  am  shaking  of  the  large  post  offices  like  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  I  want  to  sav  to 
these  gentlemen  that  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  smaller  offices. 

Anwier  thing  that  comes  up  is  the  caliber  of  the  men  coming  in 
to-dty.  The  standard  of  the  examinations  has  been  lowered  to  a 
greatextent,  and  that  possibly  brings  in  a  class  of  men  who  have  not 
reached  the  intellectual  standard  of  former  times.  There  seems  to  be 
a  different  atmosphere  among  the  men  coming  in  to-day.  When  I 
entered  the  service  there  seined  to  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  desire 
to  be  of  real  service  to  the  department  and  to  the  Uovemment.  At 
the  present  time  that  spirit  is  not  present,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
lethargy  among  the  new  men  coming  in.  We  have  quite  a  number 
of  temporary  employees  and  sufficient  men,  but  not  of  the  right  cali- 
ber. The  men  who  have  been  perfected  in  the  system  of  clerical  work 
are  going  out  of  the  service  to  accept  positions  where  they  can  get  a 
hiefaer  salary. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  manv  men  in  the  Philadelphia  office  are  receiving 
more  thim  $2,000  a  year! 

Mr.  Diamond.  Not  more  than  10. 

Mr.  Souse.  How  long  have  these  men  been  in  the  service? 
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Mr.  Diamond.  Anywhere  from  20  to  30  years.  We  have  five  sta- 
tion superintendents  in  the  city  of  Philadelphiii  whose  average  service 
is  29  years.  Their  average  basic  saUry  is  M96OO.  We  have  10  super- 
visors in  the  c^itral  office  whose  average  service  is  28  years. 

Mr.  Bouse.  What  Ls  their  salary  I 

Mr.  Diamond.  $1,616. 

Mr.  Bouse.  How  many  are  there  above  sixteen  hundred  in  the  list 
of  those  that  have  resigned  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  There  has  not  been  so  many  resignations  above  the 
$1,600  grade. 

Mr.  KousE.  Do  vou  know  how  many  have  resigned! 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  haven't  those  exact  figures^  To  my  knowledge, 
I  don't  believe  there  has  been  any  during  the  last  six  months. 

)fr.  Bouse.  How  many  in  the  last  yesiri 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  haven't  those  figures.  I  have  the  total  amount 
of  men  throughout  the  service. 

Mr.  Bouse.  I  had  reference  to  the  men  in  the  supervisory  posi- 
tions and  foremen. 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  none  in  mind  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  have  resigned.  We  didn^  take  the  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate that  feature. 

Believing  that  man  is  a  victim  of  habit  and  that  men  who  Iiave 
been  in  the  Postal  Service  for  so  many  years  have  a  natural  fear  of 
going  out  into  other  waJks  of  life — to  mv  mind  there  is  no  service 
where  the  men  have  become  so  much  attached  to  it  as  Postal  Service. 
I  have  often  said  that  they  are  the  greatest  ^  shop  talkers.'^ 

Senator  Stebi^ing.  What  are  these  men  with  a  basic  salary  of 
$1,600  actually  making? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars:  that  is,  according  to 
the  last  legislation  passed  by  Congress,  providing  that  no  basic 
salary  for  supervisors  be  less  than  $1,600. 

I  would  suggest  a  higher  class  of  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  better  grade  of  men  into  the  service. 

The  post  office  at  Philadelphia  is  not  large  enough  for  the  amount 
of  work  performed  there.  Throughout  the  central  office  building 
we  have  had  to  erect  mezzanine  floors,  and  during  the  summer 
months  they  are  very  hard  on  the  health  of  the  men.  During  the 
very  hot  weather  la^  year  there  were  times  when  the  temperature 
in  that  section  was  115  degrees.  You  can  realize  that  it  is  not  a 
healthful  condition.  You  can  also  realize  that  in  wintertime  the  con- 
ditions will  be  such  as  do  not  make  a  man  enamored  of  his  position. 
We  are  not  saying  that  to  find  fault.  We  are  satisfied  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  make  conditions  congenial. 

I  just  want  to  leave  one  word  with  you  with  regard  to  retirement. 
I  have  supervision  over  an  office  where  we  have  a  letter  carrier  74 
years  of  age.  I  would  earnestly  suggest  that  you  take  this  matter 
into  consideration  as  a  matter  oi  economy  to  the  Government.  The 
employees  have  labored  long  for  the  success  of  the  department  they 
represent.  I  realize  that  you  men«  coming  more  into  contact  with 
men  than  I  do,  know  that  efficient  service  can  not  be  performed  after 
reaching  a  certain  age.  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  that  consid- 
eration,  so  that  these  men  in  their  later  life  may  be  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  just  a  few  years  of  contentment. 
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Senator  Sterung.  You  mean  by  that,  civil  service  retirement? 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  surelv  do;  yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Diamond  filed  the  following  paper:) 

BBIEF    FlLKD    BY    MB.    JoHN     J.    DIAMOND    FOE    SUPEBVISOBY    OFFICIALS    OF    THE 

Philadelphia  Office. 

This  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  general  '  1 

working  conditions  and  salaries  o(  the  supervisory  employees  of  the  Phila- 
aelphia.  Pa.,  post  office.  It  is  almost  30  years  since  any  attempt  has  been 
uiiiile  to  properly  classify  the  supervisory  post-office  employees,  and  general 
cDDflitions  at  this  time  demand  that  practical  consideration  be  given  to  the 
rv^rrading  of  their  salaries  on  the  basis  of  financial  and  service  responsibility. 

Financial  huMness — Comparative  growth, 

T(»tal  rect*ipts  for  postage  at  this  office  In  1900 13,481,343.28 

T«»tal  number  of  money  orders  issued  and  paid  in  1900 1,  001, 882. 00 

I  Vh  receipts  for  money  orders  issued  and  paid  in  1900 ,  9, 921, 968. 43 

Total  receipts  for  postage  at  this  office  year  ende<l  June  30, 1919.  12, 872, 998. 11 
ToUil  number  of  money  orders  issued  and  paid  during  same 

I*riod 3, 788, 245. 00 

Cash  receipts  for  money  orders  issued  and  paid  during  same 

period 36, 750. 331. 71 

Total  receipts  for  postage  at  this  office  during  month  of  July, 

1919 971,  263. 10 

Increase  in  receipts  July,  1919,  over  July,  1918 19, 970. 97 

Increase  in  receipts  August,  1919,  over  August,  1918 59, 344. 08 

The  national  postal  receipts  since  July,  1914,  as  compared  with  July,  1919, 
^hnw  an  increase  of  29  per  cent.  Since  that  time  the  following  have  been 
added  to  the  duties  of  the  Postal  Service : 

i*arcel  post,  motor  vehicle  service,  airplane  service,  rural  motor  truck 
«eiTice,  war  savings  stamps^  internal-revenue  stamps,  central  accounting  office, 
and  branch  dead-letter  offices. 

These  additional  duties  indicate  a  wonderful  expansion  of  activities  with 
greatly  increased  business  on  the  part  of  this  service. 

efficient    postal    administration    a    BUSINESS    NECESSITY. 

s 

One  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  the  business  interests  of  this  country 
\m  in  a  capable  administration  of  the  Postal  Service,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
btudnesB  at  large  bears  such  a  close  relationship  to  the  service.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  post  office  the  business  interests  extend  theii;,  activities  to  all 
purts  of  the  country,  some  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  success  of  business 
defierKls  in  a  measure  on  good  service  and  for  this  reason  the  business  interests 
lightly  demand  an  efficient  postal  administration. 

Iv>Rt  office  business  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  business  interests,  but  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  the  every  day  life  of  every  citizen,  in  the  social  affairs 
of  rommonities,  in  bringing  dty  and  country  Into  closer  communication,  and 
Id  fact  it  enters  into  every  phase  of  our  modern  civilization. 

In  order  that  the  service  might  be  better  fitted  to  handle  these  Interests  and 
to  work  out  other  important  economic  quesions,  the  additional  duties  here- 
inbefore mentioned  were  added  to  the  Postal  Service.  The  successful  working 
of  this  complete  organization  requires  a  trained  force  of  supervisors  gradu- 
ated from  the  ranks  of  clerks  and  carriers  and  dedicated  to  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  capable  supervision. 

HIGHER  ENTRANCE  SALARIES  NECESSARY. 

Id  order  to  induce  intelligent  young  men  to  enter  the  service  the  entrance 
claries  should  be  adequate  for  such  inducement.  The  future  success  of  the 
Postal  Service  entirely  depends  on  the  class  of  men  attracted  to  the  service  at 
this  time.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  third  United  States  civil 
senice  district,  which  district  comprises  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  except  the  Counties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
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Morris,  Passaic,  Sassex,  and  Union,  shows  that  in  examinations  widely  adver- 
tised from  May  24th  to  July  12,  1919,  only  186  applicants  appeared  for  exami- 
nation. It  is  evident  from  these  Hpnires  that  the  Postal  Service,  with  the  sal- 
aries paid,  is  not  attractive  to  the  class  of  men  the  service  seeks. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Fiscal  year  endetl  June  30,  1919:  Seventy-three  clerks,  receiving  salary  of 
$1,000;  3  clerks,  receiving  salary  of  $1,100;  1  clerk,  receiving  salary  of  $1,200; 
4  clerks,  receiving  salary  of  $1,300;  32  clerks,,  receiving  salary  of  $1,400;  2 
clerks,  receiving  salary  of  $1,500;  1  clerk,  receiving  salary  of  $1,600. 

From  July  1,  1919  to  September  18,  1919:  Nine  clerks,  receiving  salary  of 
$1,000;  2  clerks,  receiving  salary  of  $1,100;  1  clerk,  receiving  salary  of  $1,300; 
6  clerks,  receiving  salary  of  $1,500;  1  clerk,  receiving  salary  of  $1,600. 

The  total  number  of  resignations  of  regular  clerks  during  the  period  from 
July  1,  1918,  to  September  18,  1919,  was  135,  representing  a  labor  turnover  of 
9  per  cent  It  was  also  neceasary  to  use  over  3,000  temporary  employees  during 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

When  the  fact  Is  taken  Into  consideration  that  It  takes  approximately  four 
years  to  properly  train  a  post-ofllce  clerk.  It  can  be  realized  that  this  large  labor 
turnover  becomes  a  serious  factor  in  post-office  operation. 

If  proper  Inducements  are  not  offered  to  attract  first  class  men  to  the  service, 
it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  capable 
men  to  fill  supervisory  positions.  Salary  Increases  of  supervisors  In  the  past 
have  been  governed  generally  by  the  promotions  of  clerks  and  carriers. 

OENRKAL  OBOWTH  Of  THE  SERVICE. 

In  the  year  of  1900,  there  were  28  stations  In  Philadelphia  and  at  this  time 
there  are  47,  including  a  large  parcel-post  station.  This  shows  an  immense  in- 
crease in  business,  a  similar  increase  (n  the  number  of  employees,  a  much  greater 
financial  responsibility  for  supervisors,  and  increased  work  and  activity  in  all 
departments. 

BXLATtVB  ADTANGBS  IN  WAOIS. 

During  the  year  1914,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Philadelphia  being 
the  largest  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding  section  of  the  United  States  caused 
a  large  increase  in  the  population  with  100  per  cent  increases  in  salaries  of  In- 
dustrial workers. 

This  in  conjunction  with  the  shortage  of  food  and  wearing  apparel  and  other 
necessities  of  life,  put  post-offlce  employees  under  a  great  disadvantage.  As  the 
wages  of  industrial  workers  Increased,  the  buying  power  of  their  (post-office 
employees)  money  correspondingly  decreased,  until  at  the  present  time  statis- 
ticians state  (see  W.  C.  Foster's  Dollar  Index,  excerpt  attached)  the  buying 
power  of  $1  in  Philadelphia  is  42  cents  as  compared  with  the  year  of  1898 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  like  reduction  in  salary,  so  that  a  supervisory*  officer 
receiving  a  salary  of  $2,(X)0  at  this  time  has  the  purchasing  power  of  only  $84(> 
as  compared  with  the  year  of  1898. 

supervisors'  salaries  in  INDtTSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Salaries  of  supervisory  employees  in  the  Philadelphia  post  office  have  not  kept 
Ijace  with  the  business  growth  of  the  service,  nor  with  the  cost  of  subsistence 
which  is  the  reverse  of  conditions  In  industrial  establishments.  The  average 
salary  of  supervisors  in  the  Division  of  Malls  at  this  office  is  $1,725  per  annum. 
In  the  year  of  1879,  the  superintendent  of  malls  at  this  office  received  a  salary 
of  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the  superintendent  of  delivery  a  salary  of  $3,000  per 
annum.  At  this  time  the  two  positions  are  combined  under  the  heading  of  a 
superintendent  of  malls  at  a  salary  of  $8,200  per  annum. 

In  1879,  the  superintendent  of  registry  at  this  office  received  a  salary  of 
$2,100  per  annum,  while  the  supervisory  officer  in  charge  of  the  registered  malls 
at  this  time  receives  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum. 

A  comparison  of  statistics  gathered  shows  that  the  salaries  paid  In  Industrial 
plants  in  this  locality  to  supervisors  averages  $3,500  per  annum  for  supervision 
of  70  men. 

The  figures  of  the  National  ^abor  Board  state  that  $1,800  per  annum  is  the 
minimum  wage  that  an  industrial  worker  can  exist  on. 
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For  your  consideration  we  submit  the  following,  representing  five  superinr 

it^niltttts  of  stations  in  this  city,  showing  their  length  of  service,  and  their  pres^ 

eiit  basic  salaries : 

Basic  salary. 

<>rif  station  superintendent.  In  service  20  years $1,600 

<  »ne  station  superintendent,  in  service  291  years . 1, 600 

<  n»f  station  superintendent,  in  service  29  years 1, 600 

•  »i.e  station  superintendent,  in  service  25  years 1, 600 

« Tio  station  superintendent.  In  service  33  years 1, 600 

Average  length  of  service,  29  years ;  average  basic  salary,  $1,600. 

Also  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  list,  representing  supervisory 

f-ruployet*  in  the  Division  of  Mails,  showing  their  length  of  service  and  their 

'»rv?4ent  basic  salaries : 

Basic  salary. 

•  ••«♦»  assistant  superintendent,  in  service  24  years $1,800 

«•!;'*  foreman,  in  service  25  years 1,600 

<*:je  foreman,  in  service  28  years 1,600 

f  i>c  foremen,  in  service  29  years 1.600 

<'T.**  foreman,  in  service  32  years 1,600 

Oae  fbreman,  in  service  33  years 1.600 

« »f.e  foreman,  in  service  41  years 1, 600 

«-ii**  foreman,  in  service  51  years 1,600 

Average  length  of  service,  31  years ;  average  salary,  $1,616^ 
Supervisory  employees  receive  no  pay  for  overtime  and  pay  is  deducted  when 
f(»iiged  to  be  off  on  leave  of  absence  other  thau  vacation. 

FINANCE  CI.ERK8. 

It  Is  reconunended  that  the  employee  assigned  to  receiving,  counting,  and 
sorting  the  moneys  received  as  surplus  postal  funds  from  the  stations,  be  rated 
as  an  assistant  cashier  in  offices  of  the  eight  to  twenty  million  class.  Tou  will 
ZiOte  in  Exhibit  "A"  provision  regarding  standing  recommended  for  finance 
cietka. 

PEBCBNTAQB  INCBBASi;. 

The  percentage  increase  of  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  excluding 
bonuses  since  July  1, 1914,  to  July  1,  1919,  Is  14.6  per  cent. 

FUCfiBNT  POPUXATION  SEBVKD. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  at  present  served  by  the  Philadelphia 
post  office  is  2,400,000. 

FBOPOSED  CLASSIFICATION  MXASUBBw 

There  is  attached  herewith  copy  of  classification  measure  Exhibit  A,  agreed 
upon  by  the  supervisors  of  the  United  States  in  convention  assembled,  ahd 
respectfally  submit  same  for  your  favorable  consideration. 
Yery  respectfully, 

Thohas  W.  Leisteb, 
James  J.  Baney, 
John  J.  Diamond, 

CfymnUttee  on  Briefs, 

RATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  E.  BRXniBAXTOH,  AITOOVA,  PA. 

Mr.  Brxtmbattgh.  Grentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  represent  the 
assistant  postmasters  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia^  and  Maiyland.  The  assistant  postmaster  in  the  post  office 
is  the  direct  representative  of  the  postmaster  in  the  post-office  organi- 
zation. He  must  be  capable,  efficient  and  competent  to  interpret  the 
ffrders  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  He  must  be  informed  on  all 
postal  matters  and  have  a  tnorough  knowled^^e  of  the  Postal  Law« 
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and  Regulations  for  information  to  the  postal  employees  and  tli 
public.  He  must  meet  all  emergency  conditions  arising  m  the  servicj 
and  be  prepared  to  give  decisive  answers  to  all  questions  affecting  tli 
service. 

I  want  to  state  the  duties  of  the  assistant  postmastei's  in  the  fir>i 
class  post  offices.  He  has  general  supervision  of  all  employees,  mini 
bering  up  into  the  thousands  at  the  larger  offices;  he  has  direct  char^ 
of  all  finances,  consisting  of  postal,  money  order,  postal  saviiioj 
war  savings,  Treasury  savinff  certificates,  war  revenue  and  propria 
tary  funds.  He  makes  up  all  pay  rolls,  keeps  the  postal  and  mone 
order  cash  books,  and  other  Dookkeeping  records  of  war  savinj 
proprietary  and  war  revenue  accounts;  monthly  and  quarterly  ai 
counts,  and  at  central  accounting  offices  audits  district  postmaj 
ters'  accounts.  The  financial  responsibility  amounts  from  $3,000,()(i 
to  $4,000,000  annually  at  offices  having  gi'oss  receipts  of  $200,000  I 
more,  and  which  are  depositary  offices  for  other  money  order  offict^ 
He  collects,  handles,  and  banks  these  funds  each  day,  the  avenij 
deposit  ranging  from  $7,000  to  $25,000  daily. 

In  the  second-class  post  offices  the  assistant  postmaster  is  the  onl 
Supervisory  official  in  that  office.  There  is  no  superintendent  < 
mails.  He  looks  after  the  finances,  makes  up  the  accounts  and  ri 
ports,  assists  in  the  general  post-office  work  in  all  its  divisions.  II 
arises  early  in  the  morning  and  opens  the  office  and  is  generally  tl 
last  one  at  night  to  leave  the  omce.  He  very  frequently  reniaii 
late  at  night  to  close  up  his  accounts.  His  hours  of  duty  extend  ov^ 
a  period  of  from  10  to  12  hours. 

In  looking  over  the  individual  briefs  of  the  assistant  postmastei 
of  the  second  class,  I  find  that  the  majority  of  these  men  range  i 
service  from  12  to  30  years.  In  fact,  I  had  a  brief  from  one  assin 
ant  postmaster  who  has  been  in  the  service  a  period  of  45  years  an 
who  has  had  a  varied  postal  experience  in  the  different  branches  i 
the  service  and  who  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,700,  including  tl 
bonus. 

•  Now,  as  to  the  salaries  of  these  men.  I  want  to  say  that  the  sa 
aries  of  assistant  postmasters  and  superintendents  of  mail  wei 
enacted  into  law  March  3,  1883,  more  than  36  years  ago.  No  chanj 
has  been  made  in  that  time,  except  the  $200  bonus  which  Congi-e 
provided  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  of  a  business  concern  operatin 
for  36  years  imder  the  present  and  existing  conditions  without 
change  of  salary  to  the  officials  of  that  business  who  are  responsib 
for  its  growth  and  success. 

Take,  for  instance,  my  own  individual  case.  Our  postal  receip 
were  over  $200,000  last  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  about  the  averas 
size  of  the  first-class  post  offices  of  Pennsylvania.  My  salary  i 
1904  was  $1,600;  in  1912  I  was  advanced  to  $1,700.  That  is  m 
present  basic  salary.  I  received  $200  bonus,  making  my  salary  $1,90 
The  average  increase  in  my  salary  in  16  years  was  llf  per  cen 
For  many  years  back  I  have  handled  on  an  average  of  $3,000,0( 
annuallv.  During  my  service  I  have  handled  and  banked  more  tha 
$50,000,000. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  varioii 
postal  duties  added  to  the  service  since  1911 — postal  savings,  parc< 
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p<tet,  distribution  of  post-office  supplies,  sale  of  war  savings,  war 
n»venue,  documentary,  and  proprietary  stamps,  sale  of  Treasury 
(vrtificates.  central  accounting,  and  redemption  of  war-saving  cer- 
tificates. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  was  established  in  1911,  a  regular 
banking  system,  and  most  of  the  first-class  offices  have  active  ac- 
rimnts  of  five  to  twelve  hundred  with  deposits  ranging  from  $200,- 
•  •«»  to  $500,000. 

The  parcel  post  was  established  January  1,  1913.  Since  that  time 
the  C.  O.  D.  and  insurance  features  have  been  added  with  increased 
size  and  weight  limits. 

Many  of  the  first  and  second  class  offices  are  depositaries  for  other 
offices  for  surplus  money-order  funds.  Deposits  are  received  from 
1<M>  to  200  offices  at  such  times  when  their  surplus  funds  amount  to 
more  than  $50.  Beceipts  are  issued  to  the  postmasters  and  individ- 
ual money-order  accounts  are  kept  for  each  postmaster  and  submit- 
tal to  the  auditor  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  in  complete  form, 
practically  audited. 

Durinfi;  the  war  many  of  the  assistant  postmasters  were  either  the 
county  chairman  or  assistant  county  chairman  for  the  sale  of  war 
-anngs  and  thrift  stamps.  As  assistant  postmastei'S  we  were  ve'vy 
plad  to  carry  on  and  promote  any  war  activity  suggested  by  the 
<iepartment,  and  these  duties  were  faithfully  and  loyally  performed 
w  ithout  any  thought  of  consideration. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  relief  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  In  the  way  of  salaries?  I  would  suggest  a  basic 
sil.in*  for  the  assistant  postmasters  at  an  office  my  size,  based  on 
what  the  other  employees  in  civil  life  are  getting,  which  is  from 
vl.OOO  to  $3,500, 

Mr.  Moon.  What  does  the  postmaster  get? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  $3,500.  I  get  50  per  cent  of  that,  graded  in 
rven  lui^dreii  dollars. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  would  get  as  much  as  the  postmaster 
i^'ts  now  ? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  Yes;  I  would  get  as  much  as  the  postmaster 
*M^  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  you  suggest  as  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  His  compensation  should  be  increased.  As  the 
juMmasters  of  the  first  and  second  class  offices  are  to  appear  before 
the  commission,  I  would  prefer  that  they  set  their  rate  of  com- 
iKHsatioiL 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  want  him  to  have  double  your  amount? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  That  yould  depend  on  the  views  of  the  commis- 
^ion.  Many  postmasters  were  business  men  and  held  positions  pay- 
ing more  salary  than  they  are  receiving  as  postmasters. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  idea  is  that  the  postmaster  should  have 
S7.000  and  the  assistant  $3,500,  carrying  out  the  law  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  No;  I  wouldn't  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  you  say  you  would  make  it  $3,500  for  the  assist 
:mt? 

Mr.  Brumbaugh.  I  said  $3,000  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then,  what  would  you  pays  tiir  postmaster  ?^   .      .7 
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Mr.  focMiiArGii.  I  wouldn't  like  to  answer  that  que&tion  for  thenu 
as  thev  are  to  appear  before  the  commission  for  that  purpose. 

3Ir.  Moox.  Wouldn't  he  be  performing  the  same  semce  as  he  ij= 
now? 

Mr.  forxBArcH.  Ye&:  he  would. 

Mr,  M<«>x.  WelL  if  you  ou^t  to  be  remunerated  for  your  ser%'- 
ices  to  thfit  extent*  ouj^fit  not  he  to  be  remunerated  ? 

Mr.  BarmiArGH.  'ies,  sir:  to  such  extent  a>  recommended  by  the 
oommission  and  Con|rress. 

Senator  McKt3j.%r.  But  you  think  that  the  ai^Fistant  postmaster 
^bou]d  have  more  than  50  per  cent,  no  matter  what  they  get  ? 

Mr.  BKmArGH.  Yes:  80  or  85  per  cent«  for  the  reascm  that  in 
my  home  city  the  chief  clerks  of  the  leading  industries,  who  |rrew 
up  with  me,  are  receiring  frcnn  $250  to  $300  per  months  and  I  do  not 
consider  their  duties  of  as  an  exacting  nature  as  mine  or  bearing 
tlie  financial  re^^pcmsibility. 

Mr.  Ror^E.  Taking  your  own  office,  who  performs  the  more  labor, 
you  or  the  pOEtmaster! 

Mr.  BvrMBLArGH.  We  divide  the  responsibility.  Hie  postmaster 
assuming  general  supervision  and  myadf,  as  assistant  postmaster, 
taking  active  charge  of  the  woric 

Mr.  BorsEL  Does  he  do  as  much  work  as  you  do ! 

Mr.  ftmiBArGH.  He  is  there  about  the  same  length  of  time  during 
the  day. 

Mr.  BorsE.  Has  he  any  other  business! 

Mr.  BKnauuGH.  Xo:*he  has  not. 

Tbere  is  another  statement  I  want  to  make  re^^aiding  central 
accounting  offices:  In  each  county  there  is  establi^ied  a  central 
accounting  office  for  the  district  post  offices  to  report  to  monthly 
and  quarterly.  These  offices  in  some  counties  number  more  than  100. 
The  assistant  postmaster  generally  handles  these  accounts,  and  at  the 
«Dd  of  each  quarter  long  hours  of  service  arp  necessary  to  audit  the 
accounts  and  properlv  prepare  them  for  the  auditor  at  Wadungton, 
D.  C, 

Mr.  SiCExntsox.  How  many  offices  do  you  take  care  off 

Mr.  BanourGH.  Twenty-five:  but  they  number  as  high  as  116 
offices  in  counties  in  Pennsvlvania. 

m 

Mr.  Stezj^obsox.  How  much  do  you  think  you  ought  to  be  paid 
for  that  central  accounting  work  for  these  dS  offices! 

Ifr.  BKnoAi^GH.  There  should  be  additional  compensatifm.  ^  I 
can  not  say  JMSt  exactly  how  much :  but  1  think  frran  the  infonnation 
the  commission  has  they  will  be  able  to  set  an  equkable  rate. 

Mr.  Stekxixsox.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  it 

Mr.  BarmAr^GH.  The  salary  sfaoold  be  two  to  thi«e  Imndred  dol- 
lars additionaL  because  of  the  additional  time  and  tedmical  nature 
of  the  work  required  of  the  assistant  postmasters. 

The  Chjjxiulx.  Do  you  giTe  a  boM? 

Mr.  BacxBAtiCK.  Ya&  ar. 

The  Chaikmax.  What  is  the  sise  of  the  bond  f 

Mr.  BarxnAr^sH.  Seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chatrmax.  Do  you  pa v  the  pramiumt 

llf,  BKCSBai 
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There  is  another  fact  I  want  to  present  to  the  commission.  In 
tlio  second-class  post  office,  and  in  many  of  the  first,  I  find  that  the 
:is.>istant  postmaster  in  many  instances  is  getting  less  than  clerks 
that  get  paid  for  overtime.  "  The  assistant  postmaster  puts  in  the 
ovi>i*time,»  but  he  does  not  get  paid  for  it.  We  are  not  asking  for 
overtime  pay,  but  we  arc  asking  that  our  salaries  be  put  on  a  higher 
hasis. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  put  in  a  bill  that  a  supervisory  employee 
>li<>uld  get  $100  more  than  the  highest-paid  clerk. 

Mr.  Bhumbaugh.  Notwithstanding  that,  with  the  overtime,  the 
.  Itrk  gets,  he  makes  more  than  the  assistant  postmaster. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  bill  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  overtime. 

Mr.  Steeneeson.  The  supervisor  gets  no  overtime? 

Mr.  Brumb*\ugh.  No;  and  the  clerk  does. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Although  he  may  work  more  overtime  than  the 
clerk  i 

Mr.  Brumbacgh.  He  works  more  overtime  and  is  financially  re- 
^|M>n>ible  and  has  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  the  office  on  his 
•shoulders, 

(Mr.  Brumbaugh  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

Statement  Filed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bbumbauoh,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Tlie  superviM.)ry  emi)lu.vees  nnd  Hpeclal  clerks  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  post  office, 
•.fviring  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Joint  Salary  Commission,  submit  the 
fn'iowini?  brief  re^rding  reclassification  of  salaries  and  working  conditions  as 
a:Tt'('ting  their  position.^. 

In  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  post  office  there  are  four  supervisory  officials  and  three 
^'»»««ial  clerks  performing  duties  of  a  supervisory-  nature,  composed  of  the  assist- 
M  t  potitiiuister,  superintendent  of  mails,  assistant  superintendent  of  mails, 
^operintendent  of  station,  and  special  clerks. 

The  assistant  postmaster  is  responsible  for  the  policy  and  management  of  the 
•  iVuv  in  all  its  departments  and  takes  charge  from  an  executive  to  a  detailed 
^'andpoint,  assisting  in  the  supervision  of  115  employees.  He  is  charged  with 
Tht»  supervision  of  all  finances,  which  total  more  than  $3,000,000  annually.  He 
I.K  charge  of  all  sales  of  stamped  paper  to  retail  clerks  and  district  postmas- 
'»Ts.  of  war  savings  stamps,  of  dtx;umentary  and  proprietary  stamps,  and  of 
Tnnisury  saving  certificates. 

He  counts,  handles,  and  banks  all  moneys  received  from  all  sources  in  the 
r"^t  office,  answers  official  correspondence,  investigates  cases,  makes  up  all  pay 
.<>,N.  monthly  and  quarterly  accounts,  and  has  charge  of  all  central  accounting 
Hiifk  affecting  25  district  post  offices;  keeps  postal  and  money -order  record 
'''-►ks. 

The  assistant  postmaster  entered  the  service  through  competitive  exumina- 
'i  >n  as  clerk  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  postmaster.  He  has 
VfD  in  the  service  a  period  of  IS  years  and  receives  a  basic  salary  of  $1,7(X) 
.-.li'i  $200  bonus,  making  a  total  of  *$1,900,  or  an  increa.sed  percentage  of  11$. 
F.n.m  July  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1912,  he  was  advanced  from  $1,500  to  $1,700,  and 

.^  remained  at  that  rate  of  pay  since  that  time. 

The  superintendent  of  mails  is  responsible  for  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of 
:  ills  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  post-office  working  force  in  the  distribu- 
'.-a  and  delivery  of  mail.  He  sujiervises  100  employees  engaged  in  the  opera- 
^  '*n  of  postal  work.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  rural  delivery  service,  screen- 
w:!:n»n  service,  motor-vehicle  service,  and  the  delivery  of  all  parcel-post  matter. 
Hi^  duties  are  diversified  and  it  requires  exceptional  ability  to  handle  all  classes 
of  employees  engaged  in  this  work. 

He  entered  the  service  through  competitive  examination  21  years  ago,  and  his 
basic  salary  is  $1,500,  with  a  bonus  of  $300,  making  a  total  of  $1,800.  He  was 
pn»m4ited  from  clerk  to  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  and  then  to  superin- 
tendent of  mails. 
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The  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  and  stiiicrintendent  of  station  also  per- 
form 8ui)ervi8ory  work  of  an  exacting  nature.  The  former  entereil  the  serving 
through  competitive  examination  and  has  l)een  in  the  service  16  years  and  hu** 
a  ?>asic  salary  of  $1,400  and  $400  bonus,  making  a  total  of  $1,800.  The  latter 
entered  the  service  through  an  Executive  order  of  the  President  and  has  a 
8e^^•ice  record  of  28  years;  his  basic  salary  is  $1,400  with  $400  bonus,  makin;: 
a  total  of  $1,800. 

The  special  clerks,  who  are  con.sidered  specialLsts  in  their  line  of  work,  have 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of  mails  and  sucb 
other  post-offli-e  duties  in  the  different  positions  which  they  hold.  Their  work 
is  of  a  supervisorj*  nature,  and  each  one  has  charge  of  a  number  of  employeo 
in  one  of  the  following  divisions:  mailing  division;  city  delivery  di\ision: 
money  order,  itostal  savings,  war  savings,  and  registry  division. 

These  men  also  entered  the  service  through  examination  and  have  respect iv*' 
service  rect)rds  of  19.  17,  and  17  years.  Their  basic  salary  is  $1,400  ami  $1100 
bonus,  making  a  total  of  $1,600.  These  men  should  be  paid  $200  to  $300  more 
than  the  highest-paid  clerk,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  commission  will  rei'oui- 
mend  to  the  department  the  continuance  of  this  title,  which  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  clerical  force  for  promotion. 

These  supervisory  officials  and  specnal  clerks  have  almost  an  average  of  20 
years  of  service  record,  and  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  greatest  and  most  effi- 
cient organization  of  our  (lovemment.  We  respectfully  call  attention  of  the 
commission  that,  notwitb.«tanding  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  these  employ «h's. 
a  number  of  them  are  still  paid  under  the  salary  act  of  March  3,  1883,  a  salary 
law  which  was  enacted  more  than  36  years  ago. 

Ui)on  investigation  in  this  city  we  find  that  positions  of  a  similar  nature 
regiinling  supervision  and  finanrial  res|K>nslbilities  are  being  paid  from  50  to  10^) 
per  cent  more  sjilary.  while  the  length  and  character  of  service  required  to 
reach  these  positions  in  most  cases  are  not  as  hmg  as  the  length  of  serNice 
required  to  reach  a  supervisory  position  or  that  of  a  special  clerk  in  the  iK>st 
office.  Chief  clerks,  accountants,  foremen,  and  assistants  In  the  operating 
departments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railnmd  are  receiving  salaries  fn»m  $200  to 
$325  monthly,  anil  similar  salaries  are  commanded  by  payma.«;ters  and  book- 
keepers for  coal  operators  and  clerks  in  charge  of  departments  in  the  larger 
.stores. 

In  a  post  office  the  size  of  this  office,  having  gn)ss  receipts  of  $200,000  and 
money  ortler  and  postal  savings  and  war  savings  transactions  amonntinjc  to 
$3,000.0^10,  and  employing  100  employees,  there  are  problems  regarding  the 
mail  service  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  meeting  of  emergencies  almost  daily 
presented  for  proper  action,  and  it  is  essential  that  supervisors  be  capable  of 
giving  intelligent  decisi<m  and  information  in  accordance  with  the  constantly 
changinj;  postal  laws  and  regulations. 

The  handling  of  employees,  especially  during  the  past  three  yejirs,  requires 
the  greatest  tact  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors,  on  account  of  the  working  con- 
ditions and  wages  outside  the  Postal  Service  being  so  attractive  that  postal 
employees,  with  their  low-salaried  positions  after  many  years  of  aer\-ice,  were 
difficult  to  retain  ami  prevent  their  resignations. 

The  attention  of  the  commission  is  also  called  to  the  duties  ivquired  of  the 
supervisor  having  charge  of  the  central  accounting  work  of  district  post- 
masters. This  work  requires  accuracy,  exceptional  good  Judgment,  and  appli- 
cation to  duties  in  the  performance  of  this  work.  Consideration  should  be 
made  of  the  supervisor  for  the  performance  of  this  work,  aif  well  as  adequate 
help. 

Supervisors  and  special  clerks,  not  alone  in  this  office  but  generally,  have  st(X>d 
faithfully  with  the  Government,  especially  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
believing  that  as  conditions  became  known  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Congress  that  adjustments  in  salary  to  meet  the  increase<l  cost  of  living  a  nil 
to  provide  means  for  the  proper  support  and  education  of  our  children  won  hi 
be  granted  and  that  our  positions  would  be  placed  on  a  level  with  positions  of 
similar  responsibilities  on  the  outside. 

Long  hours  of  hard,  exacting  work  is  performed  by  the  snpenisors,  ami  in 
many  instances  have  deprived  themselves  of  home  pleasures  for  the  good  of 
the  service  in  being  present  when  emergencies  arose  and  remaining  steadfast  to 
their  poets  of  duty  until  the  service  was  again  i^ced  on  the  normal  barfs  t>e- 
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Awi<<i  ttie  criticism  of  the  public  and  the  department.    These  employees  also  have 
;i  anre  amount  of  overtime  to  their  credit  each  year. 

Ill  our  statement  we  have  quoted  basic  salaries  because  of  the  temporary 
: .  Mjre  of  the  last  increases,  and  we  rest  our  case  strictly  on  its  merits,  believing 
L:t  when  you  have  made  extensive  examinations  in  this  matter  you  will  be 
.^•rivinced  that  labor  should  have  its  just  reward  and  that  the  employee  who 
j.ve<  his  best  efforts  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  Government  should 
^  itiuipensated  to  a  fair  degree,  and  by  so  doing  the  Postal  Service  would 
-.'tr.ttt  to  it  better  and  more  efficient  men,  who  at  this  time  can  do  much  better 
..  .^»iumercial  and  business  occupatlona 

i'or  the  information  of  the  commission  there  is  appended  herewith  a  copy  of 

:  ->  Nu<iness  transacted  at  this  office,  also  a  plan  for  the  reclassification  of  the 

-.  ..rifs  of  supervisory  post-office  employees  as  adopted  at  their  national  con- 

»  .'.Mn  held  at  Athmtic  City  August  19  and  20,  of  which  the  supervisors  and 

^  »•<  lal  clerks  of  this  office  approve. 

J,  El  Brumbaugh,  iisslstaiit  i)ostmnster;  J.  C.  Brallier,  superintendent 
of  mails:  S.  S.  Stonerook,  assistant  superintendent  of  mails; 
F.  F.  Brunell,  superintendent  of  station;  C.  J.  Glenn,  special 
clerk ;  W.  A.  Loudon,  special  clerk ;  J.  H.  McAllister,  special  clerk. 

OrosB  postal  receipts,  Altoona  (Pa.)  post  office. 


CileDdar  year:  AmonnL 

19U0 $48,550.18 

1901 51, 878. 13 

l»r2 54,  »24. 91 

Vxe 68, 019. 53 

1901 73,491.43 

19l>5 79, 330.  76 

1906 86, 979.  23 

mn 93,  623. 60 

19<J8 93,  443.  40 

1900 98. 718.  57 


Calendar  year :  Amount. 

1910 $106,030.06 

1911 109,  763. 07 

1912 112.  710. 68 

1913 116, 161. 80 

1914 125,  294,  §7 

1915 136, 155.  98 

1916 154,  722.  65 

1917 170,  522. 34 

1918 209,  496.  29 


r.i.:a  02f  Behalf  of  SrpEJivrsoHY  Kmptx>yee8  of  Willi  am  sport,  Pa.,  Filed  bt 

Mb.  J.  E.  Brumbaugh,  of  Altoona.  Pa. 


1»  t»ip  ("Tiairman  and  members  of  tlie  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries: 

\\>,  the  undersigned,  sui^ervisory  employees  and  special  clerks  of  the  Wil- 

.TitNiM>rt,  Pa.,  post  offii-e  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  statement  of  facts  for 
'.I-  information  and  consideration  of  your  distinguished  Commission  on  Postal 
^  :ari«*,  in  connection  with  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  salaries  in 
*'  r'  INwtal  Service. 

The  supervisory  employees  of  the  above  named  office  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
c.-vHt  privilege  afforded  them  by  the  Congress  of  the  Ignited  States  to  present 

-\.  dnta  to  your  cimunlsslon.  affecting  their  conditions. 

The  Postal  Service  is  the  greatest  business  organization  In  the  ccmntry.  and 
*>  *•  one  department  of  the  Government  which  Is  nearest  to  the  people,  and  its 
♦•  '•'  i^nt  management  means  more  to  the  business  life  of  the  Nation  and  to 
»-:«h  individual  citizen  than  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  Oovemment. 

rr.»»  successful  administration  of  this  service  depends  largely  upon  the  effi- 

•  -rM-y  of  the  supervisor^'  personnel  of  the  various  iM>st  offices. 

Supervisory  employees  must  be  men  of  integrity  and  character,  of  erood  judg- 
•  •/,  »»nergetic.  and  possesst'd  with  executive  ability,  and  likewise  be  able  to 
:    i»»Tly  handle  men. 
1  hp'  super\i.sory  force  of  the  Williamsiwrt,  Pa.,  past  office  ccmslsts  of  six  em- 

•  •'\*^^  as  follows:  The  assistant  jMJstmaster  and  cashier,  upon  whom  devolves 
'  -  tiriancial  resrH>nsibility  of  the  office;  the  superintendent  of  mails  and  the 
-.i^Tintendent  of  delivery,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  dispatch  and 

•  ^•ipt  of  mails,  and  local  delivery  of  same;  the  superintendent  of  money  order, 
•r-wl  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  money  order,  registry,  and  postal  sav- 

>  hnsiness;  the  superintendent  of  Newberry  Station  (indei)endent)  charged 

•  'h  the  responsibility  of  the  proper  conduct  of  said  station. 

This  office  is  also  a  central  accounting  office,  requiring  the  auditing  of  ac- 
rt'UDts  received  from  46  third  and  fourth  class  offices,  adding  to  financial  re- 
S'tDJtibilities  of  the  assistant  postmaster. 
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SPECIAL  CUSRK8. 

This  office  has  three  special  clerks,  who  are  very  proficient  in  their  particiibir 
line.  Being  a  grade  above  that  of  clerk,  it  Is  an  incentive  for  the  ordinary 
derk  to  aspire  to  promotion  to  these  special  clerkships. 

These  special  clerks  likewise  pnt  forth  greater  effort  to  become  more  efficient 
In  order  to  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  supervisor^'  position  in  cose  of  j 
Tacancy. 

Tlie  compensation  of  special  clerks  should  be  at  least  $200  greater  than  ttiati 
of  the  ordinary  clerk. 

OYERTIinE. 

It  is  very  often  the  case  nnder  present  conditions  that  the  clerk  or  carrier 
who  makes  necessary  overtime  receives  as  much  or  more  compensation  than  hi?^ 
immediate  super\'isor  (when  perhaps  the  super>isor  has  put  in  as  many  hour:^ 
or  more  of  service  than  the  employee).  This  is  unjust  and  is  another  of  th<i 
many  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the  sa]ar>'  of  the  supervisor. 

COMPENSATION   OF  SUPERVISORS. 

Aside  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  fact  is  established  beyond  question. 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  tlie  compensation  of  super>isory  employees  hi 
increased  and  the  same  should  he  commensunite  with  services  performed  and 
responsibility  attached  to  the  position.  These  salares  should  also  l>e  equvalen^ 
to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 

No  business  can  be  conducted  successfully  unless  tiie  employees  are  inrer 
ested  in  their  work,  and  salaries  lower  than  the  worth  of  the  employee  tends  ti| 
destroy  that  interest  more  than  anything  else. 

That  the  standard  of  efficiency  essential  to  s^kk!  service  may  be  maint»in<Ni 
the  thought  of  financial  burden,  due  to  obligations  which  cannot  be  met  owin^ 
to  inadequate  salaries,  should  be  eliminated  fn>m  the  mind  of  the  employ(t-^^ 

The  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  should  not  be  based  upon  a  percent :t^< 
of  the  postemasters  Siilary,  as  at  present,  but  upon  the  receipts  of  the  |x>s| 
olRce»  and  according  to  the  responsibility,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  p^>sii 
tion  held. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  appeal  to  your  honorable  commission  to  care 
folly  consider  the  plan  for  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  salaries  <>| 
anpervisorsw 

It  will  be  noted  by  Exhibit  A  that  the  super\'isors  of  this  office  have  s^rvH 
ranging  from  11  to  33  years,  giving  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  Post  a 
Service  at  a  very  nominal  salary. 

We  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  herewitJ 
attached. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Stans  Hill,  assistant  postmaster;  W.  A.  Zahn,  Jr.,  cashier;  M 
IHmbar  Frey,  superintendent  of  mails;  Hayes  H.  McKwer] 
superintendent  of  delivery;  Adam  Beiter,  Jr.,  superintenden 
money  order;  Herman  S.  Mac^^Iinn,  superintendent  Newberr* 
Station;  William  F.  Keys,  special  clerk:  D.  J.  Drameker,  spt»ci;< 
clerk;  Chas.  W.  Williams  special  clerk. 

WnxiAMSPOKT.  Pa.,   October  6,  1919. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
Grou  Postal  Receipts,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Amoant. 

1900 $62,087.25 

IWO 1.t6,082.01 

1911 153^10.74 

1912 161.404.SO 

ins 167J>iai2 

19014 173,36ai5 


Amoant. 

1915 . 176,120,4^ 

1916 197,800.01 

1917 205.13*>.(> 

191S 238,49<:>.r)^ 

1919 242,168.8^ 
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Roster  of  supervisory  employees  and  speciai  (Merles. 


W.St  •!■  Hill. 

W.  A.  F.  Zahnjr... 

M.  D.  Tnr 

Haves  H.  McEwvn.. 


Adam  Beit«r,Jr. 

H.  S,  MarMtnn 


r>  J. 

WUfiam  F.  Keys... 

rbas.  W.  Williams. 


nue. 


Assistant  postmaster 

Oashicr 

Superintendent  oi  malls. 

Superintendent  of  de- 
livery. 

Superintendent  money 
order. 

SnperintendentNby  sta- 
tion. 

Special  clerk 

do 

....do 


Salary. 


SI, 800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


Bonas. 


200 

aoo 
aoo 

aoo 

200 

200 
200 
200 


Total. 


$2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


Pttcsot 

of  in- 
crease In 
6  years. 


5.88 
14 

6.60 
28 

33 

33 

16 
16 
16 


Years  of 


11 

sa 

39 
15 

a« 

12 

17 
18 
17 


■Exhibit  B. 


MONEY  ORDER  BUSINESS. 


Domestic  and  international  orders  issued  and  deposits  received. 


Year. 

Number 

domestic 

issued. 

Amount. 

Fees. 

Inter- 
national 
LsRUfd. 

Amount. 

Fees. 

Amouiit 
deposits 
received. 

lyl3 

29,554  <314,785.08 
31,827     220-192.28 

11,759.90 
1,874.62 
1,849.67 
2,034.37 
2,442.55 
2,525.67 
2, 870. 59 

866 
1,016 
789 
538 
355 
252 
310 

$24,985.62 
26,719.89 
16,623.66 
7,720.78 
4,318.00 
3,625.89 
3,850.95 

$335.67 
371.33 
201.55 
99.40 
67.60 
47.60 
51.10 

$834,871.34 
916,390.51 
823,541.55 
806,138.93 
821,565.71 
976,595.80 
1,163^43.07 

iyi4 

l:*l.-. 

l»lfi 

if»i; 

i'*i* 

ivw ! 

32,282 

35,874 
41,637 
40,683 
42,426 

309,770.27 
228,665.38 
285,032.40 
314,655.26 
388,929.10 

Domestic  and  intern^itional  orders  paid,  and  amount  remitted  to  Treasurer 

United  States, 


Year. 


Number 

domestic 

paid. 


m9. 

IV14. 

t9U. 
1916. 
1917. 
Wl*. 
lvl». 


101,876 
107, 101 
113,600 
125,210 
128,448 
128,048 
131,646 


Inter- 

Amount. 

national 

paid. 

$376,034.74 

58 

406,718.08 

82 

388,470.96 

76 

430,946.06 

145 

469,868.86 

74 

531, 171. 24 

83 

629,823.96 

111 

Amount. 


$2,037.79 
2,453.88 
2,631.32 
8,414.41 
2,402.33 
1,693.28 
2,868.88 


Amount 

remitted  to 

Treasurer 

United 

States. 


$658,500.00 
701,700.00 
630,796.00 
601,769.00 
639,359.80 
769,674.00 
927,860.00 


Exhibit  C. 
War  savings,  thrift  stamps,  and  revenue  sales,  Williamsport,  Pa, 


1917. 
ru-vmher , 

1918. 

Haurr 

Fehrusiy , 

Marh 

XprU 

145191— 11>— VOL  1,  PT  6 1$ 


War  sav- 
ing's and 

thrift 
stamps. 


$5,357.30 


18,604.41 
13.086.83 
17,170.07 
34, 137. 55 


Documen- 
tary. 


$362.54 


915.55 

728.00 

849.10 

1,010.77 


I'roprie- 
tary. 
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War  savings,  thrift  stamps,  and  revenue  sales,  Williamsport,  Pp. — Continued. 


1918. 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

No  v^ember 

December 

1919. 

Jan  lary 

February 

liarch •• 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Total 


War  sav- 
ings and 
thrift 
stamps. 


$S4 
74 
83 
57 
41 
45 
24 
37 


,173.05 
.978.96 
,962.07 
,917.S7 

,248.  as 

,655.17 
,523.31 
,  o49.  "J 


12,002.51 
14.104.20 
9,807.37 
5.  IM.  25 
3,235.63 
2,335.06 
3,977.75 
5,460.20 


564.751.51 


Document- 
tary. 


$926,34 
962,65 
669.38 

l,a\5.08 
817.57 
764.54 
549.93 
870.64 


733.97 
810.34 
9(V1.02 
1,240.77 
1,089.61 
652.60 
953.04 
774.27 


Proprie- 
tary. 


17,849.71 


$811.00 
547.7^ 
792.22 
617. 10 


2,768.10 


Exhibit  D. 
Receipt  and  dispatch  of  mails,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Year. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917- 
1918. 
1919. 


City  division. 


Letter 
packages 
received. 


198,304 
209,116 
214,397 
239,264 
283,417 
274,433 
291,406 
300,828 
319,916 
342,312 
391, 116 


Sacks 
received. 


10,407 
10,928 
12,764 
15,308 
19,078 
28,860 
31,241 
42.036 
48,394 
52.842 
81,712 


Mailing  division. 


Letter 
packages 

dis- 
patched. 


298,416 
312,296 
334,319 
309,217 
315,424 
397,562 
412.862 
474,311 
506,044 
529,392 
564,181 


Sacks 
dis- 
patched. 


96,714 
101,302 
109, 161 
118,301 
128,402 
131,304 
139,201 
147,804 
166,524 
172. 104 
189,316 


Transit  mails 
(reworked). 


Letter 
packages. 


18, 714 
19.602 
19,914 
20,158 
20,308 
30,503 
21,114 
22,613 
21,947 
23,214 
24,969 


Sacks. 


7,ft42 

8,214 

9.106 

9,952 

9.006 

9,563 

10.061 

11,794 

10.317 

14,409 

18.103 


Registry  business. 


Year. 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Number 
of  pieces 
accepted 
for  re^jis- 
tration. 


14,238 
14,865 
17,295 
19,480 
25,969 


Number 
of  pieces 
aocepred 
for  insur- 
ance. 


7,899 
11,212 
18,011 
30,969 
44,609 


Number 
ofC.O.D. 
accepted. 


1,157 
1,785 
3,008 
3,5?5 
5,687 


Number 
of  regis- 
tered 
Sieoes 
Lvered. 


21,572 
22,833 
23,830 
27.012 
31,826 
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Comparative  talde  showing  the  increased  coat  of  commodities  in  the  city  of 

Williamsportj  Pa, 


Icr  per  100  wt . 

Milk per  quart . 

>i-an?p per  pound. 

KM  do... 

r.  ff.* do... 

PriiHlconi. do... 

?wwt  com per  doEen. 

r  -ra  mrmL per  pound . 

Hmd. per  loaf. 

<cnr , po"  pound. 

Ri» do... 

•SsUawii. per  can. 

\iT*«ar per  gallon. 

^«rk  steak per  pound. 

Hub.  vbole do... 

HanaiBi per  dozen. 

Minced  Ittin per  ixmnd. 

nnkcna do... 

^{iemiat do... 

<^«se do... 

Himhenjer do... 

T'-rk  chops .' do... 

•irttp per  cake. 

Floor per  pound . 

C«kes do... 

Cndxfs do... 

Better do... 

Prrtttd  rice per  packafre . 

:^t per  sack. 

Rromiu each. 

f  mn^cs per  dozen . 

Milk per  can. 

Vaiis do... 

Tomatoes do... 

IVas do... 

fnrn do... 

votIc  batter do... 

Hifcken per  pound . 

\'nL do... 

Potatoes. per  bushel. 


Price, 
1013. 


10.25 
.00 
.16 
.13 
.20 
.15 
.12^ 
.03 
.05 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.18 
.15 
.18 
.15 
.12) 
.15 
.12 
.18 
.05 
.03 
.10 
.08 
.25 
.10 

.a*; 

.25 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.25 

.25 

.12} 

.60 


Price, 
1919. 


la  70 
.14 
.35 
.38 
.40 
.50 
.^5 
.08 
.10 
.11 
.20 
.30 
.50 
.45 
.48 
.50 
.40 
.30 
.35 
.44 
.30 
.50 
.08 
.09 
.27 
.20 
.65 
.15 
.10 

1.25 
.60 
.25 
.20 
.18 
.22 
.22 
.55 
.50 
.35 

2.00 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


120 
133 
118 
184 
100 
233 
100 
166 
100 
82 
100 
200 
235 
200 
200 
233 
122 
100 
168 
193 
150 
170 
60 
200 
170 
150 
160 
50 
100 
400 
300 
66 
66 
80 
120 

m 

120 

loa 

170 
233 


Exhibit  E-2. 


?vfirt  potatoes. , per  barrel. 

<fwaos per  sack. 

I  ^cscDS. per  do»:en . 

B«ii$. per  bushel. 

apples do... 

Tomatoes do... 

Coal  cannel per  ton. 

Coftl.etr do... 

U#n'sclottM8 per  suit. 

5hiru each. 

NVktias do... 

^ks. per  pair. 

Hits each. 

.^boe  repair per  pair. 

'firl'sdroB. each. 

^>r«reaat do... 

t'Ddffwear per  suit. 

j'boM*  men's per  pair. 

shots,  boys* do... 

Stite,  women. per  su  it . 

C4)0an,  lliMn. each. 

Bors'  ^lits. do... 

rnJkfBs  (latter  carrier) do... 

Carpets per  yard. 


Price, 

Price, 

1913. 

1919. 

S2.00 

S14.00 

1.50 

4.00 

.10 

.25 

3.00 

9.00 

1.00 

3.00 

.40 

.90 

4.25 

7.50 

5.65 

10.25 

16.00 

40.00 

1.00 

2.00 

.50 

1.00 

.25 

.60 

1.50 

3.00 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

7.50 

16.00 

35.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

9.00 

1.50 

4.50 

15.00 

40.00 

.12} 

.25 

8.00 

25.00 

12.00 

26.95 

.90 

2.00 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


600 
180 
150 
200 
200 
125 
77 
82 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
166 
150 
133 
100 
175 
200 
233 
100 
212 
124 
178 


'^^ 


»<  ^ 


xn  I" 


m 

_    ■» 
«• 


•I 


^*       » 


r       *        ' 


\l  ' 


•      •d-0- 


.r       • 


-c^  *  > 


I  • 


■ 

I 
I 

I 
* 

f 


/«/-    r^ 


^         f       *         '-' 


"-  J 


^.    ? 


.i     »^r  .  ':  w  .^ 
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%  sststant  postmaster . 


l(a.Timum4>!erk 

Maximam  city  mrricr. 
RaitwaT  imstal  derk.. 
Ronl  letter  canim. . . . 


Year  fndiT»»» 
June  SO,  1  MB. 


,SS7.27 


3,ioaoo 

1,500.00 

i.aoaoo 

1.000.00 
900.00 
850.00 

1.200.00 
720.00 


June  30,  im 


tS86,9ll.72 


3,  £00. 00 
1,700.00 
1. 000.00 

i.4oaoo 

1,300.00 
1,300.00 
1.800.00 
l.fi00.00 


increase. 


3.81 


.13 
.13 
.23 
.40 
.U 
.53 
.50 
l.OR 


The  aTeragtp  annual  compensation  of  the  post-office  employees  at  York,  Pa., 
amoants  to  $1,494,  whldi  sum  Is  1e»8  than  statistics  claim  ne<fe»^ury  for  the 
ordinary  family  requirements  to  cover  the  cost  of  living,  and  $206  less  than 
t\y*-  higliest  i)aid  supervisc»r>'  employee,  whose  salary  is  fixed  at  $1,700,  ex- 
clusive of  the  war  bonus,  and  it  must  therefore  be  very  obvious  to  the  Con- 
sre»s  that  every  supervisory  official  and  special  clerk  at  this  office  is  iuade- 
quarely  paid.  The  compensation  should  l>e  sufficient  to  allow  supervisory 
rroployees  to  live  in  keeping  wltli  their  respective  positions  and  the  renewal 
«»f  fttrmer  associations  with  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  employees 
wh«isje  salaries  have  increased  from  oO  to  600  per  cent  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  and  who  have  not  been  deprived  of  those  things  which  make  for  the 
.Vmerican  standard  of  living  as  has  been  the  case  with  postal  employees. 

Ap|)ende<l  hereto  kindly  note  comparison  of  salaries  paid  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  sutler  visors  with  the  compiMisation  pai<I  iK)st  office  em- 
pIo\e<*s  {performing  similar  work  with  regard  to  financial  responsibilities,  and 
the  number  of  men  supervised: 

Bank  cashier $2,  r)0(K$5, 000 

Factory  manager 2,500^5,000 

Store  manager 3,(XX>-  5.000 

Factory  sui>erintendeut 2,000-  4,000 

iMmrtment  manager 1,800-  3,500 

Factory  foreman 1,800-  3,500 

Office  manager 1,800-  3,000 

l'o<t-fiffice  supervisor 1,600-  1,900 

(Mr.  Brumbaugh  also  submitted  statements  respecting  the  postal 
business^  number  of  clerks,  and  salaries  paid  at  the  offices  of  Brad- 
ford, Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Coatesville,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Lebanon,  Sunburj',  and  Tyrone,  Pa.,  which  are  on  file  but 
not  published.) 

STATEKENT  OF  HK.  EBNEST  OBEEN,  BALTIHOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Green.  My  colleague,  Mr.  W.  Howard  Gibson,  and  myself 
appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  supervisore  of  the  Baltimore  post 
office^  and  also  those  in  the  first  and  second  class  post  offices  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  inasmuch  as  the  hour  is  ^tin^  late  and  as 
the  general  i>oints  have  been  so  thoroughly  covered  by  uie  preceding 
speakers  I  will  only  trespass  upon  your  time  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  desire  to  touch  upon,  that  of  the  in- 
adequate salaries  paid  to  supervisory  employees,  especially  in  the 
financial  section  of  post  offices,  and  tne  personnel  of  the  employees 
who  are  now  entering  the  Postal  Service. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  many  new  features 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Postal  Service  of  a  character  involving 
the  handling  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  which  has  consequently 
increased  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  supervisory  employees, 
their  basic  salary  has  only  been  increased  10  and  5  per  cent,  respec- 
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tively,  over  and  above  tr.u  which  they  have  receivecfdarme  tl 

30  3'ears,  when  the  pr^SkJix  re«:l^.^iiication  measure  was  eiLacs«>i  -z.^ 

law. 

Of  the  lifOO  or  IJcaji  rciplive^  in  the  Baltimore  post  o&ie.  ai.  - 

I  speak  of  that  odi  e  -•^•..i  ^-^  I  ai^i  n*'>re  familiar  with  the  cot?  i^i = 

there,  and  as  it  is  oijt  .t  '_*r  \±r*j}^T  otiices  and  in  the  gro'ip  i>-\t  :• 
the  five  largest  oi^i-ies*  in  zz^  o^^ixry.  there  are  only  ^  auper^L-  r.- 
po^itions  paying  biiii:  ^a^ur-.r:*  fixL^  >U^>J  to  $3,000,  only  4  of  i^.: 
number  beins-  a^.-ign-^i  :*-  iti-r  f-.kr-:iAl  section  of  the  office.  We  1-^  r 
a  superintenilent  in  cii^rz^  .f  ±z-kn!es  who  has  supervision  ovej:  i.- 
coiiibined  financial  ;r^z.2i^.ci:c:f  4t  th«>  main  post  office  and  over  -& 
hundred  stations,  wl-:-^  s^-iJiy  is  S:_'»:>>.  including  a  bonas  of  '•  :-r 
cent;  a  p^jstai ca.-i.:tr  tc^„«-  -^'  -  -«;  -k^i  year  approximately  ^ J*."  .  •  • 
in  p*>stai  receipt-.  ^ .^^  .  »•■  l^  ^xt  sariiws,  and  who  disbursed  t~.« 
million  and  a  half  d-  llxr^  1:1 1  -^^--i-^e  sal:iry  is  s2 J30,  including  b":.  - 
of  5  per  oect.  We  li.~rr  a  zi  c^j-.  rirr  superintendent  or  cu- ...  : 
who  handles  ar^r  x  :.  .lC-It  >^  .♦  •  ••.in  money-order  transact:-  :.- 
and  wa«>  recti vriii  a  itt-irj  .:  ^_w7->r.  including  the  bonus  of  5  i«rr 
cv-nt,  and  tii^re  :s  a  :••  jLv-?^'»r!r  "^^Lv  Lis  under  his  supervision  K.t 
l->»kJi:»=erin4r  secti-.z-  iz  i  -^i^'  z^yz."^  a  -^I-iry  of  $2,200,  including  .1 
1  •  j^rr  :»ri:i  b*  cjs.  Tlir^^  T^il  fri^  Li^e  been  in  the  service  fn..! 
!'•  !•>  ;♦.'  y-dj:^.  Ar>j  rr*  djirm  m  i-ir-r  •iit:«?:r.  and  anyone  of  wh*'..> 
'.'  :. :  r  •:..:.:: i  js  n.::. .  if  " •  c  :_•:«>*•.  sal^iry  in  the  commeni!. 
-^ :r  L  T:ir  m- re-ise  :  -:  r»tr  ^:ni  in  i  1/  per  cent,  respective.;.'. 
J    -    .in  r-T  i  1:  7  jl-t^^tv-::  Uc  \s  i-C   i:  xJ.  c*. :.  jmensurate  with  tlie.: 

--:—  mi  rv-^L*  n^i-il.tiT-s^  izi  ^rr^imlj  n:*  with  the  present  hi^^- 


« — ^  r  -^  > :  .'1 1  :-sir»*  :..»  '  rins'  to  vour  attention : 


1:1  t  .  ":  r.  :  »  -jie  n--w  >x-  .:>:<.  t.._i.  zi^e  ■>-en  introduced  in  the 
P  *-"  1-  '^r"  •>?  ::i  rv^zt  vf.«rs  xr  i  ^i.::n  iiis  imreased  the  duties  and 
y-^-*  ^n-  _„:i-ti  f  :1  r  <:  i »  :'.  is  rr  f .  r.v.  'n-^rv  is  the  increased  resix>n- 
-  .-  77  i  ,*r  T.-  :. :?  ;:;.-  •rr  :f  "tn  :•  "«  .-  c_n^  into  the  service.  A  very 
t'^  T-.r>  in  "•  -  n  '*•:?  1\-  i  ::  -:  .  rri-.-irritr  rXiniination  we  had  1"^' 
T  :*•  r  -  •  1:  -.  li:a:-:>^  n-  t>c  .  f  ■•-I:!!  i^rr*  rrigit,  capable,  intelli- 
sr-tz^i  ^  •  ~-  z  n-rii  -r. '  ".v-  n  ti  v». -'"nTn:  ^^tr^  a  :^reKiit  to  the  service. 
X'lA  r  :. J:::7  :.i:s  -  :  ii:  n  ■^.;  1  rn-tr  7 rf-  liIs.  The  Postal  Service 
i>  I;  .  in-r  i::ri:ci"  e  :  •  :l.e  7  -nj:  n  in  Iz.  f:«ir  examinations  re- 
(tiL*-7  Lt  !.i  :  r  :.-ri-:nTr:Tr  a:  •:?  .-r:  .>f  il.T-ry^  "^^-j-r^  :;-!•  applicants,  an 
n^tr/^-r  .  f  l:::.t  •  tr  =^  x  :  r  ^i.\  t^.^^  _  v  n.  Of  this  number  5') 
-»tr  i-:.i  '^r^  vv'  r>.\i  iiii  :l:i  n*  •:i:7  f  ii>r  r^ecuinder  were  for- 
t'-iT'-it^s^  >n.^  ^::ii  ::r.'  r.r.  ii-.-j^m,  r  z.mtt'!?^  tz^i  f^r-n-e  of  whom  had 
iu»i  t'Atii  >r^r.  :  ,s:iir*.l  rcri  *;  ir.e  :in»j  cf  n-:ijr  ihrir  examination 
}ij.]»tr-N.  A> i  liVt  >Ca:?:vI. ir.is  1  i-i> :c  ::rf  ri^r^jci^^iiiliiiesof  thesuper- 
>  iSi»r>  :i.  Ti-tir  t  f  r:s  10  ><v  :rv  re^.is  :r:c-i  >^:'n  naieriaL  and  unless 
s"iiK'U.i:.i:  i>  vi-iiT  :^.  r:  v.tv.y  :r.tv^  vvc.'^ii:  .c-s  mi  -^.^j^*^  the  service 
nj"»re  i\VxTY.cv.^  ir  7x1  i»  _  rtM  .i.v  tv:>fv.5:^  ini*  :n*  latter  class  oi 
TurTi  T\  ..i  n:  T\^n:  :nc  :,.:iirv  <:.:i>r"k  ->4.ct  r.c-.**;  ::  in*  Postal  Service. 
]   Tt;h:.t  >v»n 

tIh»  S:j  ;r  ^^  M:  "^  J.:'  .1        i   •  vu-    •■.      ^-  .    .;    .1     '  t  *  .v-iii  .:'  :  c  Ti^e  jmrpose  of 

T1m!»  SI;*  ^tn*!  y<  .:.:  .»tv  ^*:t   .»  c.   •:*''<•••  ♦    ',«    ^,  s;^^  •!j«r«'>ftTs  "iiL*  ^»WBi  brosztj  to 
tJie  int*Liit«.  i»i  Ctincrt^siS'  :^r.«I^:    :<  v** »:  r.  .  .«<§;  :  c  <»-*i-^c:l1  yatrs  ptst,  t*>iii  by 


•POSTAi.'  SiMLAKIEa.  1 2 1 1 

The  Post  Office  Department  and  the  siipervkwrs  theml^lveei,  and  we  f^l  quite 
ninfiflent  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  which  have  been 
ivudered  more  acute  during  the  past  three  or  four  yeiirs  due  to  the  increased  cost 
<»fllYin?. 

Supenriaors  are  at  the  present  time  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  reclassi- 
f.-itlon  bill  enacted  by  Congress  in  1889,  or  30  years  ago,  and  while  It  is  true 
ilmt  additional  positions  have  been  added  to  the  various  groups  of  supervisory 
Hi)i*loyees  durinsT  that  period,  there  has  been  no  Increase  in  the  original  compen- 
vc.tion  fixed  by  that  act  unless  might  be  mentioned  the  10  per  cent  Increase  al- 
lowed July  1,  1918,  for  supervisors- in  the  $1,500  to  $2,000  grade,  and  only  5  per 
cvnt  above  the  $2,000  grade.  You  must  certainly  realize  that  this  increase  of  10 
iiuA  o  per  cent,  resi>ectively,  is  total l>'  inadequate  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
i'tireaaed  cost  of  living,  especially  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  where,  due  to  the 
liM-ation  of  numerous  munition  plants,  cantonments  and  other  war  Industries, 
rJiH  c^tst  ot  living  according. to  the  Government  statistics  has  increased  approxl- 
irately  87  per  cent. 

Th0  supervisory  force  is  composed  of  men  of  ability  who  have  made  the 
stuMy  of  the  Postal  Service  their  life  work  and  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  most 
j»'iien>us  treatment  that  the  service  can  afford.  They  have  suffered  more 
■:::tii  their  share  from  an  economical  administration  for  30  years  and  due  to 
c  -»  failure  to  recognize  them,  which  has  caused  much  discontent,  the  service 
:  :t^  iost  many  of  its  valuable  employees,  and  this  has  naturally  had  the  effect 
.•r  lowering  its  standard. 

Ttie  supervisors'  force  has  direct  supervision  over  the  clerical  and  carrier 
• -r"-*^.  both  city  and  rural  delivery,  throughout  the  country  and  are  responsible 
•••r  the  conduct  of  the  Postal  Service  and  for  the  expeditious  handling  of 
Ti.t*  mails.  The  added  features  in  recent  years  of  postal  savings,  war  savings, 
r>Mn.vl  post,  motor  vehicle  service,  and  more  recently  the  sale  of  food,  have 
L-n»atly  increased  their  responsibilities  and  duties  and  have  especially  re- 
vulNKi  in  a  considerable  inertia se  in  the  volume  of  financial  transactions,  in- 
vnivlng  as  it  does  millions  of  dollars.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  and  in 
The  face  of  most  perplexing  difficulties,  they  have  been  loyal  and  have  remained 
:;j  the  ser>'ice  in  a  jrreat  many  instances  at  personal  sacrifice  and  have  conse- 
iHifiitly  not  availed  themselves  of  many  opportunities  for  bettering  their  con- 
« ;tir»n  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  deterioration  of  the  personnel  of  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
iT<  The  employment  oH  untrained  and  unskilled  employees  has  added  to  the 
r.sx^nsibilities  and  duties  of  supervisory  employees  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
".t*  best  result*?  under  such  conditions.  The  service,  it  would  appear,  no 
\'i''^T  attracts  the  young  man  and  the  class  of  men  who  take  the  civil 
^nit'e  examination  for  appointment  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  a  few 
>»;irs  ago;  and  if  this  condition  is  permitted  to  continue  the  complete  de- 
ii-inilization  of  the  Postal  Service  is  bound  to  result.  Business  concerns  to- 
'  :iy  are  paying  much  higher  salaries  to  those  wliose  duties  and  responsibilities 
M.rresi>ond* to  those  of  supervisors  in  the  Postal  Service;  a  condition  which 
>ou  can  readily  appreciate  will  eventually  result  in  the  loss  of  this  trained 
:ii.«l  expert  group  ^ of  employes  unless  some  action  is  taken  to  amelorlate  the 
Hxi'*ting  conditions. 

The  loss  of  these  trained  and  eflflcient  men  and  their  replacement  by  in- 
fxi>erienced  and  too  frequently  incapable  employees  has  resulted  in  a  tremen- 
«loQs  increase  to  the  Government  in  the  cost  of  operation  aside  from  the 
m«>re  turnover  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  and 
diju^mtent  which  prevails  nmong  the  employees  at  the  present  time. 

Id  order  to  afford  adequate  compensation  we  earnestly  ask  your  favorable 

f^»nsideration  of  the  reclassification  bill  for  supervisors  which  has  been  sub- 

aiitted  to  you  and  which  we  feel  quite  confident  you  will  find  to  be  fair  and 

Hr(nitable.  the  adoption  of  which,  it  Is  believed,  will  afford  the  needed  relief 

and  will,   if   coupled   with    adequate   provisions    for   subordinate   employees, 

rv^'ore  the  service  to  its  former  efficiency  and  popularity. 

Cnder  the  general  head  of  suggestions  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 

of  providing  suitable  retirement  legislation  and  the  granting  of  30  days'  annual 

virtc  leave  with  pay. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ernest  Green, 

W.  H.  Gibson, 

Representing  Supervisors  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 


MMMMJ  m  IAW9BL  ITIT— Bll, 


Mr  fwHTMOi,  I  wonM  Vike  tr*  naui  a  brief,  gsmtlem^n  [mdiiig] : 


#vfll#r  pfmf  f!^hfpm  m  rh^  3*rjit^  n^  V.rzlni:^.  wifc»  navi^  rvni^sir^  me  m  to  *!«». 
Tlw»  «p»^»l  fi^rtm  iMtv^  ««»r  li^r  «»wn  fpgT»'»»nfan^«»  wUhm^  bru<  vtwald  he 
cmMA^t^  n  fmrf  ^  fhw. 

Thin  bfVf  ip  pr^X'iirMt.  r^arL,  aiwt  pr^jiPB^M  :ii  -i«m  'vf  any  orrt^r  ffratempnt,  for 
fwo  rMiiv<^<««  fiamHy.  in  'vrvU>r  'nat  r*>«  mistv  oa?^  «ui]«-  for  pf^nval  and  o»n- 
'M^T^-fl/^  af  "iv^l  flm^  SM  m«T  ^Kiltr  r.wtr  *'nnvt^u^r**^,  an«1.  asBiiu  that  «»»ir 
nffltn^^  h^  tms9^  ^0rX0^\f7  p4a:n.  wirhtinr  any  pr,*»^hu!Ty  •»<  iiiiMntci:«cnk'Ti«>ri 
^rf  rr)Mlnf4tf]pir«!!tarfrifk, 

By  w»y  of  introdn^l^tfu  w^  -rts*  »'rt  hwrr*  t  'irtinT  intlf-T'^ri^id  that  thip  «afi»*r- 
vli»rt(r|r  #»ifTWi»Ki  f9^^0mt^f  rhfvm^  mpn  «»f  i».«ri.rT  -«  rin^  ***rT:*H»"  vb*>  ha  tip  rl<*-n 
fftrn  fh^  r»ntr'»  Ky  't.r"  o^  •»>t*rt<-ir't:';:ir7  ^fT-.r^  :»r*»!  f.  —'  in  rjie  tainllins  €»f 
jyi»if.<»<Tt/'^  ;i/rair<«,  Th**r»*  ni- jt.r  tm^  ^•i#-v^r:»«*ir*.  -^nr  tiu*  b*  'ii»»  n**.  The  tlt-fuirt- 
m«rif  r**ii^^.  aruJ  n^-t^-HnaniT  **».  !1D»>o  ^d^  M\Ttfr^'\.^'r^  t*trr^  tor  rwnlts;  an«i 
a^  r<**nit*  nrmrir  »h^  man.  '•*>  rh»*r^'*'«»»^  fi"  ni  •*"**r7  •.•nrt'*?il  '*r:*r.«l7Tt»iJir  of  reai'<*»n- 
Injr  •h'^.nM  fp^i  .^'p  h;«  •«  ary.  Thi^  "^.ir'tanl  ••f  '**»rvl«*e  t-an  !>•  rali»«l  or 
UfV^rt^}  fiffrtTf\.T.z  Uf  *h^  ^nXff'T^^i^r,  zir»*n. 

Mnr-ti  f^fifi^tt.PT^rif^.  r^-«  h*-*^  z:  ?*»ri  -♦#  in»»*'iifi»t*  Trlrh  r»^»*r»ii«*^  tf>  inif>rrweiij*-rit 
of  rb**  ^i^Tv'.r-*'.  ar./t  rlzt^riy  «•►:  Wr.r  I  w  '•n  -i-v  r»n.':  -k^t>fii»»n  rhar  rh«^  m«p«r  p*T- 
fpf'tly   orarar..'7>^I   «y'»t*-Tn   of  r.>^h«j*l!»  rii;i'  .*«,riut  h»-  p«<*t»ib'y  il^^vt^iwl   Is  at>^»- 

Ti.#'  •nppTvu*r>r«  h*'ii^v#'  that  any  r*-i.#*f  jn^^i-rw  rv«i.*in^  fn»in  *"t»ar  delitnTa- 
rtoTW.  «bo';id  ri/it  h^  fftr-*\Af'T*^  aj»  in  rhi*-  Uzf.r  i>f  an  in^T^a '*•*•!  eip«idiTnre 
an#!  on  rb^  wr'vr.z  *1'!^  ''^  f^h^  \f^\i^T.  hfit  a.'*  an  !nv.>?*rmwir  ina<ii»  aft«"  ma  tart 
fh*»u;?ht,  whi^-'h  w*  pi^-»l»r  yon  wui  hi**  <f*rTaln  f»»  *xir  Ir  "**r»»*»t  at  a  h[;rher  rsit*», 
rhr*^^izh  inf-rf-nsi^^l  #'ff'»rT.^  n>5i'>  p»iM-.int»*  hy  rh^  nMi**f  zir*»n  oar  mir:«is  in  r»»fi- 
n^-tt/^ri  "sr'th  'xir  flrar^'fa!  ohll^af {•»«'«. 

Nof  ^^^-ry  m;»n  u*  ^nlr*^  rt,  h^^'Tv.*-^  a  "*T:f»-rvlM»r:  ht*  '•h'jnN!  he  naraniMy 
rtfr^  ir.  fl»'«fi«i^»ri'on.  ri>»-t 'nl.  of  #*aim  jn'l2Tn»^.c  •larin^  tirT:**s  of  srn**«^  etc.     Ht* 

y:-***!.  *»  rf*^-»^>*Hrv  fo  rh*»  h»-»*T  r^^nltj*.  F'nr'ht^mi^jri*.  r^*  *'mr»l<»y»*p  |<<  eiisiMe  Ti» 
h#*<f»rn^  a  •nfi^rvl'**^  until  ynar*  of  ji^-rvii-v  ar.«l  anrli«-ur>»n  ro  linty  ha^e  pass^^l 
o".'»'r  hi*  h*^*\,  Th*-  *iarn^  *t**a<I f a-^'rn*^^'*  of  parp»*«*»  an«l  effort  applied  to  any 
<vth*»r  f>rofMi**1rm  or  raliinz  wirh  rh#*  amoant  *»(  intf^ilizHno*  required  wmil'l 
p(»<"*  hirn  In  fbe  lurc^nu*^  rar.kH  of  that  n^Tirion.  wh«>r*^  rh^  salary  Is  er»ni- 
m^»'<nraf^  n^nalfy  i*lfh  th^  sM^rrire  rwid*»red,  prpsiuminff  always,  of  coarse,  tli:it 
fh*'r*'  I'*  a  roark*^  for  rhar  ^enU-e:  bur  whar  har»r»^ris  ti»  rhv  saiiervisor?  He 
»/l '»n<"*^  may^ie  ro  rh*»  hisrhe*t  nmn«ls  «4>rainahl*-.  his  pf>thasia.*m  and  ambition 
hj»v^  w*»fi.  hut  the  r^^lizarion  dawns  np»»n  him  that  th«»n>  is  no  lieniand  for  his 
^T\0'^\4't\'/^  OTitHfrle  of  the  P*>s'fal  Servir>*.  and  h**  !'«  \w-\nz  Inadequately  pjii<l. 
\ftf'T  all,  fie  \%  m#-rfly  llTlnz.  he  and  hi"*  family,  with  n«»  further  opportanity 
M  ^il'ttru-f^ttt^it  in  salar>'.  no  ontsid*»  mark^-t  for  his  wares,  and  little  hope, 
e^'^'Ti  wirh  rh*»  rnfr^t  r-a refill  manasrpment  of  rhar  salary,  of  ever  layine  aside  an 
arrKtijnr  '•nffK-l^nf  to  mainrHfn  him  ev*^  with  the  neo*ssitiPs  of  life  daring  that 
fi^r\ft*]  fff  ftU\  ajf*»  wh**ri  hin  ii*^fiilness  to  the  sen'ice — and.  for  that  matter,  t** 
fiuvfyft*'  ^-Ne-  hafl  fifisserl.  Truly  this  is  a  hriirht  pn>spect.  and  one  which  durintr 
rh<rsf^  rnoTnenffli  wh#»n  the  reri^w  of  one's  whole  life  is  pictured  caufaes  him  to 
*h»Kld*^  and  to  think  that,  after  all,  his  gr^at  mi^ftake  was  made  on  the  day 
wli^Ti  hf  fir^f  acr-ef>tf»d  apiK»lntmpnt  In  the  servlre.  I  siiy  this  is  the  thought : 
Afi^l  If  If  w*^e  not  that  "  hofie  springs  eternal  In  the  human  breast,"  sorry, 
tn/teerl.  WfmU]  be  onr  prosxier-ts.  Extraordinary  effort  by  the  same  token  re- 
rjfilr"^  <^»cofir«jfemenf,  an^l  thf»  simple  necessities  do  not  satisfy  that  ambit1<>n 
ff/i  e««(erirf;il  to  fhe  ma  king  of  an  efficient  supervisor. 

We  cjin  not  continue  with  enthusiasm,  to  throw  our  whole  s<»ul  into  the  work 
Hfid  to  jflvc  the  \H»Ht  flint  Is  In  us  while  watching  each  day  our  salary  depreciate 
In  v«lii#'.  Kvcn  ffK»ngh  yon  ;:*'ntlenien  grant  us  now  a  sat!<fac»tory  reclaj**lflca 
fl#»n  with  «alnry  Ui(T*it***»  ron-lstent,  pleafce  do  not  for:ret  that  we  have  already 
rout  ri  I  Ml  ted  our  ««}irTlfU"e.  WV  have  bf»cn  struggling  airalnst  tli«»  high  tide  (»f 
iif<fifllly  Ificrcaslnif  exjK»nses  for  at  least  two  years,  with  only  a  very  small, 
fi/ificotnpnrnhl'*  ln*'rcns«»  in  «ilar>' — fl'**  m^re  cf»mforts  of  yestcnlay  are  tlie 
luxuries  of  fo-dny. 

Why  Mbotlld  we  have  an  Increase?     Mr.  John  C  Kmrns,  our  First  Assistant 
Poatmaster  General,  hfls  told  you  that  the  supervisors  are  the  poorest-pal il 
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KTipk>j«es»  by  comparison,  in  the  Postol  Service,  and  no  service  man  queetions 
his  knowledge  on  postal  matters,  gained  from  years  of  experience  by  actual 
<n»atart  with  every  phase  of  our  work. 

InorMsed  cost  of  living  represents  a  problem  with  which  you  are  fully  ac- 
qoainted.  Statistics  gathered  by  the  Government  are  proof  conclusive  of  the 
;nsrire  of  oar  request  for  salary  adjustment  sufficiently  increased  to  meet  prei- 
f{it-4liiy  needs.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  an  employee  was  worth  to  the 
FNistal  Service  on  a  certain  date  a  given  salary  and  on  a  date  subsequent  thereto 
..viDg  cooditiona  had  advanced  a  certain  perceQtage^  out  of  all  pr<^;)ortiona,  then 
tlie  Government,  as  a  model  employer,  should  pay  him  a  salary  commensurate 
\wth  results  accomplished  under  these  new  conditions.  Other  corporations 
have  taken  such  action. 

There  are  several  thoughts  which  should  not  be  overlooked  at  the  time  of 
your  deliberations.  The  post-office  employee  in  general  is  loyal  and  especially 
Ml**  supervisor,  and  I  say  this  without  any  intent  of  reflecting  on  other  em- 
i-i^xees,  but  the  very  nature  of  his  duties  require  loyalty  of  him  when  others 
;tre  apt  to  become  disgruntled  or  depressed. 

iHnling  with  the  metho<l  of  reclassiiicatlon  please  pardon  me  when  I  call 
httention  to  the  fallacy  with  reference  to  tlie  calculations  of  the  l>onuses  as 
i.Kermined  upon  effective  July,  1918,  and  continued  1919.  Supervisors  up  to 
a  ^vrtain  grade  are  receiving  $200  i^er  annum  bonus,  the  higher  grades  receive 
r»  per  cent.  How  does  this  work  out?  Why,  the  first-mentioned  employees 
u>T  theirs,  and  they  should  have  it,  the  smallest  paid  should  have  first  relief; 
'■"ix  the  employee  making  $2,400  on  the  5  per  cent  basis  receives  $120  bonus, 
uijile  the  employee  making  $3,000  receives  $150  bonus.  In  other  words,  those 
tienieen  the  lowest  and  the  highest  paid  employees  are  caught  in  the  mill. 

Sahiries  and  wages  outside  of  the  Postal  Service  have  in  most  cases  kept  pace 
«ith  this  Increase;  some  given  voluntarily,  some  through  representations  made 
N>  t-niployees  to  employers,  but  your  postal  employee  has  "  stuck  to  his  guns," 
Mit*ving  that  the  time  would  come,  and  it  has  come,  when  our  just  claims 
^s'^v.Ul  lie  heard  and,  we  believe,  will  end  In  fruition. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  difference  betwi*en  the  salaries  of  tlie  highest  grade 
♦  l^rli  and  the  lowest  grade  .supervisor  (the  foreman)  only  $100  In  the  basic. 
Tht^se  men  represent  the  greatest  number  of  any  one  cla.ss  in  the  supervisory 
jni.les.  They  have  responsibilities  equal  to  any  such  l)earing  similar  title  out- 
-hV  the  servi<'e.  Compare  this  .salary  with  a  few  outsiders.  X  have  in  mind  a 
;:Kit!eman  in  one  of  our  department  stores  who  has  the  .supe?\isIon  of  10  ^rls, 
find  whofie  salary  is  $50  per  week ;  another  who  is  foreman  at  tlie  Richmond 
»T..n<*h  of  the  American  Locomotive  Works,  who  has  the  supervision  of  about 
41)  men,  and  whose  salary  is  $300  per  month ;  and  still  another  who  is  foreman 
■  f  the  nmndhouse  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  supervising  23  men, 
w  :.«K^  salary  is  $256JS0  per  month.  These  and  mjiny  other  such  cases  In  Rlch- 
•Hrid  could  be  cited  for  comparison. 

Wirh  reference  to  the  higher  grades,  if  you  will  paixlon  me,  I  will  cite  my 
own  case  for  example.  I  am  superintendent  of  mails  at  Richmond,  Va.,  ranking 
r.»*\t  to  the  a.ssistunt  postmaster.  I  have  general  and  concurrent  supervision 
•iv^r  more  than  300  employees.  I  have  worked  hard  and  the  department  and 
i'«-al  postmasters  have  recognized  my  efforts  and  have  given  me  approximately 
aUiot  all  within  their  power  to  give  under  the  existing  law ;  hut,  even  at  that, 
I  am  rpceiving  per  hour  just  about  the  same  as  a  bricklayer,  or  a  first-class 
;».j<terer,  or  a  number  of  others  that  could  be  mentioned  who  w^ork  with  their 
'..  nds  SI  given  number  of  hours  per  day  without  having  any  other  worry  or 
rt^^^nsihllity  than  the  mere  perfunctory  performance  of  a  routine  day's  work. 
T;;«»<e  examples,  gentlemen,  are  not  Imaginary,  but  are  based  uiwn  real  sober 
f«»«'T^,  and  ray  condition  Is  identical  with  that  of  all  other  supervisors  throughout 
'iir  Postal  Service. 

We  believe  that  we  sliould  be  reclassifltHl  and  given  a  salary  Increase  of  100 
I*r  ("ent  to  meet  the  same  percentage  of  Increase  In  the  high  cost  of  living,  less, 
«if  c(>urae,  any  bonus  or  other  increase  given  us  during  the  last  three  yeiirs.  Of 
•nurse,  we  do  not  believe  that  these  salaries  can  be  paid  under  the  present 
[Mistaspe  rates,  or  without  some  legislation  being  enacted  increasing  the  postal 
revenues,  without  showing  a  large  deficit;  but  we  do  believe  that. the  public  at 
irirce  would  not  bitterly  complain  if  postage  rates  were  increased  to  the  end 
that  better  salaries  and  better  .sen'ice  would  result.  The  public  is  willing  to 
f-.iy  for  service*  it  has  in  other  lines,  therefore,  the  question  naturally  arises,  Why 
^h<>uld  ours  t)e  the  exception? 
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In  closing  gentlemen,  this  argument,  let  It  be  nnderstood  that  our  plea  1» 
not  based  on  any  desire  for  sympathetic  adjustment,  and  this  is  spoken  Id 
the  best  of  spirit,  but  upon  the  Justice  of  our  claim  after  all  of  the  cold  facts 
tire  before  you  and  after  same  have  been  carefully  weighed  and  careful  con- 
sideration given,  by  comparison  with  men  engaged  in  executive  work  parallel 
with  ours  in  other  branches  of  industry,  where  th^  knowledge  of  detail  and 
finance  and  the  handling  of  men  with  their  varied  dispositions  Is  essential. 
We  ask  for  a  reclassification,  with  upward  revision  of  salaries  and  an  adequate 
retirement  measure.  We  ask  that  you  do  not  penalize  our  loyalty  nor  capitalize 
the  lack  of  a  competitive  market  Hold  out  hope  as  an  Incentive  to  greater 
efforts.  Give  us  Just  compensation  and  we  in  turn  will  devote  our  lives  and 
our  maximum  efforts  for  better  service. 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer, 
or  If  you  care  to,  Mr.  John  Hirschberg,  commissioner  of  labor  for  Virginia, 
who  accompanied  our  delegation,  is  present,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  also  will  be  pleased  to  be  at  your  service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  HAYCOCK,  SUFESHrrElIDEin  OF 

MAILS,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Haycock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  will  file  a  memo- 
randum or  brief,  and  I  will  only  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  special  features. 

The  work  of  the  supervisory  officials  during  the  past  several  years 
has  been  performed  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  caliber  of 
the  men  that  have  come  into  the  service  during  those  years.  As 
you  know,  a  great  many  of  the  large  offices  are  operating  with  a 
great  many  temporary  employees  who  have  not  passed  the  civil- 
service  examination  and  thev  onlv  come  in  to  stav  for  a  short  while 
until  they  can  get  another  position.  They  have  to  be  broken  in  and 
by  the  time  they  are  worth  something  to  the  service  they  have  ob- 
tained a  new  job  and  leave.  Under  those  conditions,  the  supervisors 
are  responsible  for  moving  the  mails  just  the  same  as  under  normal 
conditions.  They  are  expected  to  render  just  as  efficient  service  with 
that  character  of  help  as  they  did  with  the  old-time  character  of  help 
that  came  in  and  made  it  a  profession  and  stuck  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

During  the  last  10  years  there  have  been  increased  salaries  pro- 
vided for  postal  employees,  but  very  little  recognition  has  been 
accorded  the  supervisory  employees.  In  1908,  when  the  classification 
act  went  into  effect  placing  the  clerks  and  carriers  upon  an  automatic 
promotion  scale,  no  promotion  was  given  to  the  supervisory  em- 
ployees. The  only  promotion  given  since  that  time  was  last  year^ 
when  you  gave  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  when  an  increase  of  $200 
was  given  the  clerks  and  carriers.  We  are  not  finding  fault  with 
that.  We  just  want  to  show  you  that  the  supervisories  have  not  had 
the  same  consideration  as  some  of  the  other  employees.  In  1908  the 
highest-paid  superintendent  of  mails  in  the  country  was  receiving 
$3,200.  To-day  that  salary  remains  just  the  same.  One  of  two 
things^  then,  is  fact:  Either  the  superintendent  of  mails  at  that  time 
was  verv  much  overpaid  or  he  is  underpaid  at  this  time  for  the 
responsibility  he  has  had  to  assume. 

The  supervisories  are  the  ones  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of 
the  service  rest.  They  are  the  ones  who  move  the  maQ^  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  develop  distributors,  who  are  the  backbone  of 
the  service.    They  are  the  ones  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  depart- 
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::,ent  and  their  postmasters  are  carried  out,  and  they  are  the  men  whd 
Ldve  made  it  a  life  study  and  have  been  promoted  to  these  positioas 
^»ei*au9e  thev  have  shown  merit  and  unusual  abilitv. 

In  the  Washington  post  office  we  have  60  supervisors,  and  all  these 
uj^n  are  actively  engaged  every  day  in  the  supervision  of  the  work 
under  them«  Of  that  number  only  two  are  over  55  years  of  affe,  and 
iif  the  sixty  22  have  been  in  the  service  more  than  25' years.  A  nmn* 
'  t-r  of  them  have  been  in  the  service  under  a  number  of  different  post- 
ii. asters  and  through  different  administrations,  which  is  indicative  of 
r  .e  fact  that  they  have  ability  and  are  in  these  positions  only  because 
they  can  perform  the  services,  so  we  would  ask  you  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  supervisors  in  framing  a  reclassification  of  salaries. 

We  do  not  believe,  when  raising  salaries,  that  it  is  fair  to  draw  a  dead 
r.!.e  and  make  it  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  hundred  or  three  thou- 
s.in*I,  or  to  say  that  the  men  who  are  getting  a  salary  above  a  certain 
amount  are  getting  enough  to  skin  bj^  on  and  do  not  need  an  increase. 
The  cost  of  their  living  and  their  financial  resposibilities  have  been 
iiicreased  and  their  dollars  have  been  cut  in  half,  the  same  as  the 
other  fellow's. 

In  considering  the  Washington  office,  I  want  to  call  one  particular 
feature  to  your  attention,  and  that  is  if  your  commission  should  rec- 
•iiiinend  a  scale  of  salaries  for  supervisor}'  employees  based  on  receipts 
•if  the  office;  that  you  gentlemen  should  give  some  special  considera- 
tion to  the  Washington  office,  because  the  money  receipts  of  the 
Washington  officQ  do  not  represent  the  amount  of  work  performed. 
As  you  know,  there  is  a  large  volume  of  Govermiient  mail  goes 
rii  rough  the  Washington  office  for  which  no  payment  is  made  and 
which  is  not  reflected  in  the  receipts  of  the  office;  and  if  in  drawing 
up  a  plan  where  the  salaries  of  supervisors  are  based  upon  the 
rvt'^'ipts  of  the  office  that  faqt  is  overlooked,  the  supervisors  of  the 
Washington  office  will  not  receive  the  same  compensation  as  men 
tfiisraged  in  other  offices  handling  the  same  amount  of  mail.  We 
\w)uld  like  you  to  consider  that  feature  in  your  deliberations. 

Mr.  Haycock  filed  the  following  brief : 

liKIEF   SL^BMITTED  BT    MB.   W.    H.    HAYCOCK,    WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Tt»e  supervisory  employees  of  the  Washington  post  office  are  interested  In 
a*'  first  place  In  having  the  commission  give  consideration  to  the  question  of 
..'.  increase  In  salary  for  the  clerks  and  carriers,  and  particularly  the  deslrabll- 
r;.  of  increasing  the  entrance  salary,  in  order  that  a  better  class  of  men  may 
i*-  mdoced  to  enter  the  Postal  Service  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
ViAer  the  present  salary  scale  young  men  possessing  the  intelligence  and  abll- 
11}  required  of  a  post-office  employee  are  not  seeking  employment  in  the  Postal 
St-rvice  or  manifesting  sufficient  interest  in  the  work  upon  receiving  appoint- 
!•  fot  to  make  it  their  permanent  calling,  as  was  the  general  rule  prior  to  the 
riTne  the  cost  of  living  increased.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  condition 
>  that  those  who  have  the  proper  quail  flea  tions  for  post-office  work  are  able  to 
•  ^taln  poc$ltions  in  the  commercial  world  paying  higher  salaries  and  usually 
r..<>re  satisfactory  working  conditiona 

The  requirement  for  efficient  service  confronts  the  supervisory  officials,  and 
ir.lf'ss  competent  help  is  procured  and  placed  at  their  di^)osal  it  is  impossible 
r»  afford  the  character  of  service  demanded  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  public  The  Postal  Service  is  comparable  to  a  large  public  utility,  and  the 
Mine  degree  of  efficiency  is  expected  of  it  by  the  public  as  of  public  utilities, 
ar^l  unless  such  service  is  given,  severe  censure  results.  While  the  supervisory 
<>:nclals  are  expected  to  maintain  efficient  and  economical  service  and  to  apply 
»ue  same  business  rules  and  methods  as  obtain  in  large  private  corporations 
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superinteodents  of  stations  have  u  dual  responsibility  in  ttiat  they  are 

-^ble  for  the  performance  of  service  of  employees  under  them  and  also 

propel'  handling  of  the  finances  of  their  stations.    The  number  of  em- 

^  they  supervise  Is  from  3  or  4  to  50  or  more,  which  often  inchides  a  large 

r  c^  letter  carriers.    The  highest  sailary  paid  to  a  superintendent  of  a  sta- 

the  Washington  Post  Office  is  $2,000,  there  being  two  in  this  grade,  the 

receiving  $1^00.    While  some  of  the  superintendents  of  the  smaller  sta- 

ire  sufficiently  paid  for  the  character  of  service  rendered,  It  Is  obvious 

h<jse  of  the  larger  stations  are  entitled  to  a  higher  salary. 

DIVISION  OF   MAILS. 

•  division  of  maile  of  the  Washington  Post  Office  comprehends  the  handling 

of  the  mails  of  a  city  with  a  population  of  approximately  half  a  million 

•UtioD  to  the  mails  of  the  Executive  Departments,  the  Senate,  and  the 

^   <yf  Representatives.    Over  1,000,000  pieces  of  mail  are  handled  individu- 

.lily. 

Washington  office  is  the  medium  for  the  distribution  of  not  only  the 

\  correspondence  and  printed  matter  of  the  Government  but  also  all  kinds 

[►lies  for  Government  business,  comprising  internal-revenue  stamps,  postage 

;"*  and  stami)ed  enveloiies,  drawings,  blueprints,  public  documents,  scientific 

intents,  cliemicals,  samplers  of  soils,  etc.,  pouches*  mall  sacks  and  locks, 

•.  and  official  supplies  such  as  stationery,  envelopes,  scales,  etc.    This  char- 

»'  of  mail  is  of  such  weight  and  size  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  handle. 

••»  Washington  office  is  also  a  clearing  house  (or  terminal  office)   for  the 

.button  of  circular    and  i>a reel-post  mail  for  certain  Southern  States,  the 

•  being  concentrated  here  for  distribution  from  other  post  offices  and  railway 

offices  throughout  the  country.    Such  terminal  work  in  itself  involves  the 

Uiyment  of  75  clerks  dalty ;  but  as  no  revenue  accrues  to  the  Washington 

V  from  this  mail  it  is  only  Just  that  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  super- 

tu  thereof,  pnrticuilarly  as  the  work  Is  technical  and  necessitates  the  em- 

.  (uent  of  a  large  number  of  trained  distributors. 

lie  following  statistics  of  the  Division  of  Mails  of  the  Washington  office  for 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80.  1910,  are  submitte<l  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount 
'.vork  involved : 

iicvlhitions   (letters  and  postals) 228,473,185 

•ks  dispatched 2, 561, 248 

.•ks  received 614,  273 

--flired  and  C.  O.  D.  pjircels  dispatched 771,  549 

ircel-post  packages  delivered 1,480,301 

■wal-delivery  pieces  delivered 1,448,213 

■irai)er  of  registered  piecfes  handled 4, 476, 946 

A  comparison  was  recently  made  of  certain  statistics  of  mall  handled  during 
'*)«*  19  months  following  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  with  the 
*9  months  immediately  preceding  that  declaration,  as  follows: 


War  period 

Prr-*mf 

lo -mar,  percent 


Cancella- 

tiODS. 


437,871,308 

191, 6M,  968 

129 


Poaches 
dispatched. 


422,295 

200,742 

104 


Pouchra 
recdTod. 


330,847 

231,097 

43 


Sacla  dis- 
patched. 


3,764,152 

2,227,146 

60 


Revenue. 


16,046,258.96 

3,404,012.16 

78 


There  has  been  only  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  mails  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
non^ithstanding  that  a  decided  slump  was  expected. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral it  was  stated  that  thHt  office  had  shipped  by  registered  mail  through  this 
ofiiee,  during  16  months,  $344,000,000  in  national  bank  notes,  and  that  the  Federal 
Rt'serve  Board  liad  shipped  $5,000,000,000  in  the  same  way  during  the  four  and 
^i>^haif  years  of  its  existence.  These  figures  represent  only  two  bureaus  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  There  are  others  constantly  shipping  currency  through 
tJie  Wa^ington  office,  the  amount  of  which  is  unknown.  Besides  this,  the  bonds 
'*f  the  several  Liberty  loans  were  practically  all  shipped  through  the  Washington 
office. 


itwfMif*."' .»^  }i**  ,..'^  .-»  K'.r,  r,,;,T,  ,  •  .n*'  *'"''i  '\i0-  •^j.r  ■xvfrtbji*- •t»»lay  ac*!  a  n 
.<  ».'•     f.  •  •    .♦      «•..«,*..-        *.,    ',.         ,     r    ^    •."].:. «.iri*  'l;:it  '!tk  -wip^rl:  -►-i.*! 

Tim}  ir./.  ii»r|   *f*^y»tr     li' '-iitn«»     T'.**    Hi i «**<>■ -t^r^.i-**  vas» 'inili»r  nrtvir**  #^»rT 

T'l*-  nnrnt-i^r  '>f  'iTiipKir****^  ir»«!^r  ■lu*  ,nrt5Mil<Tlrin  »f  rliip  vqif^rtitteiident  of  m 
n^M-VM  

<*i^r^''it*T^ 

Vffit'jtf  ■"»'^>T#'I*»     -***^     I'l*  ._, 

A}\}f9f\U\\{*  "\f>^<A , 

T#TrtT>or,ir'/  ^{pt'x-m  ind  .u\*f*Tf^T^ . 

'^i  hiwrtir.if^  o^}r^.<>r^ 

T**Tripr>mr*,'  f^r^.^T^       

S  ri*»r-,;*  I -<!♦-:  i  •  <Ty  iii*-^"«*#-riij#*r< 

Tor^l 1, 

,7)       i«}»ii-I*»M   »>f  '\\f    V 'r  o?i^    il»-»t;»    ^:.«-»f.f."». 

w».r)/T'r»tPTMV'r,r  **^ui'^*r  .v  '\i**  ':\^*^  '»f  '':rp**  -fli'Ti  **rnnio •«"♦*♦**».  wh»»  arv  xs^-^j 
tri  ^ii#w":?»i  4*»f'';<»ri'4  nf  '\\f  ili'-'Minn.  T'.ie  ;i.'»"»i?»r:iiir.'*  an*  re<inirvil  t»»  f-H 
Mv*.r',jt;\  *»   ;»ni!    .^rii.iiTii-'tr'ir.'-**  atii.irr   :in<l  ro   h:i''**  :i   '.viilt*  kin»wl»»iicfr*   «»r 

,,f^'>f,'  -rorV   ;hi'!    ••:«'»>  'i^^f^H   pT  >mi»rfr^l   "o   'Ii**  p«»«.ir:«»n<»  wnirb  rli»-y  tw-i-iy.- 
<"HM«'  of  'ji*';!'    ih'.ifv      Till*  '*a.:jr:es   in>«-»>;-.-<i   ',v   riit-m  ;ir**  Q«»t  «^'Cii.  ♦^i.-*  j 

K  .r^Tij^'n  '<f  ^r-''«'«  ;i .•»»  r.rai"rl»'nl  men  w^io  lia^**  pH>*t»*»«I  ''hn>n.2ii  th**  vrtr 
f)h«t»*^'«  '»f  !'K'<t  'p*^«  ►*  ^*  'r!x.  ar*!  '.v  ;o  :ir^  .^♦»ifH*''r^!  '»<iifr'ij'  np«»n  their  i^'i: 
j/rif,'i-  (H^'jt*  .\f  'Ut'  \'*tr\<  iptt  aluli'v  '«»  ni;i:nra.n  ".pipt^r '*nT»«*rvlsi«»Q  of  th*-ir  rr 
f.fi,ff:r,rr   from    W»   -i»  'JH*!  »>n:riiii''*»f*^.     Th«*v   -irnMii^i.  r»»fpive   fn^m  $4t*}    t*> 

r /.r.^i/^.r  itir.n  '•h«inlf!  h*»  z:v**n  rh*»  m;iT**r  of  a«!e*|nart»  «alari»*<«  for  rvr 
jv,otni  m»ir»»ovf*»  "I'lio  ;ir»*  p»*rfi.miinjr  <'i»nsrnrriv**  \rork  of  a  hi2h-:rr:t»l»^  ** 
,u't*T  in/l  v'.o  ;ir**  of  "Mrr  murh  vai^ie  r«»  rh»*  st^-rvirt*  bv^'niL'***  of  their  aN 
•o  (,/»r'*M'*rn  th^^  fMfhn'Vnl  work  rp*i':ire<t.  pmi*ri«*nHv  wlthont  the  jksNti 
,  f  ,...r^p  '.^fiV^.  T^if  <^!f*r*<^  ^^*f«*rT•p^!  to  :ir«»  lo**^"^  •!»-*ii:mar«-4l  as  «<*h»^*M  ♦» 
j/-i.f.»'<)i<«  ''•;*T'V-».  ''•f»rr*>**p<inil»*n«'**  «^I»*r!v.'*.  zpn«*nil  orfi«***  «»{**rk:<.  <*lerks«  in  rliar^ 
rff./",.»./i  r'\i^«4  rnar*f»r.  an<l  HrH-noirrapher*.  Sru'h  emr'H»yt-*tft«  :«himlil  be  era 
«f,|M»-/  j/.-f.f »;  rninf!r*»*l  •loi.nr**  in  ^X'-f-ss  of  rh**  ni;ix:ninm-irra«ie  clerk.  a«^^'r 
tf,  '    f'v  ,!».<  '*■;    \j\i\  rY\o  r^^\:rf*Tn*^f^  of  rh»»ir  p*>sirii»as. 

f  f, »'<-.-••  f'u.si  rv!;w^i  fir-aril  in  arp^  nNo  PichnK^ed  assistant  foremen  of  !i 
froi  J  niiM  j';',^T-  i^mr**  of  ^f^rionr*  who  h:iv»*  rhe  ahility,  in  a«l<Iition  to  t 
j^>f^r't'.i\    rtvwioT  n»"T)t««,    fo    snporvi.se    the    lanre    cn^w?    in    the    absen****    <»f 

\fiort\f,r)   !«  rv'^Mo.fi   fo  rhp   far-t  rhat  there  ha«  be»»n  slisht  Increase   in 
•nl>«rW-«   of   «*Mp<kr' i^f^pry  employpf^  *lv.rin2  the  p:\"«t  10  yean*.     In   irMVs.   \i 
th'*  '»Minrio««  of  <"lr'rk^  j^n^l  r-arrif»rs  w**re  re<.'lassitie«1  and  placed  on   an   a 
rriwf\f   ^^/"^lp   hf*vW   rr.o   mifi^rvHors   w^rp  not   ffiven   any   ln<Te«se,    tiie    hi^r 
^v    fff(*\"f*f]    \i\'    n    «rnr'<'rlnr»-n#lent   of   mails   at   that   time  beinir  $3.2^^^ 
fihnnin.  -.•/Iik-h  w  fh**  ^umc  t/ff]fiy,  with  the  exception  of  the  5  per  cent  in<'r*^ 
ff  )n  fnw  thfit  ttK»  ninriM'f  of  p^mirions  in  the  ranks  of  the  supervisory 
t^n}n    hnn   been    Increafw-fl.   bnf    thin   was   due   to   an   increase    in    the   ser 
InvMvlrnt  N»th  qimntlty  of  mall  handled  and  employees. 
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With  the  increase  afforded  clerks  and  carriers  in  1998,  .and  July  h  1918, 
-•"  h  employees  have  received   an  appreciable  increase*  over  \vhat  was  paid 

i'T  to  1908,  and  some  consideration  should  be  given  supervisory  employees 
V  :••  t^rry  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  work.      •  \ 

As  a  further  evid^ace  of  the  inequity  in  the  salaries  of  the  employees  and 
-T:i-»-rvisors,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  quarter 
»  .'♦^1  September  30,  1919,  23  employees  of  the  Washington  office  received 
-;  .frit's  in  excess  of  those  received  by  their  foremen  on  account  of  overtime 

•  M«U>  by  them,  the  latter  not  being  entitled  to  compensation  for  overtime. 

w  hile  the  milaries  of  the  supervisors  have  remained  nearly  at  a  standstill, 
:•►'  ivsfionsibilitles  of  such  employees  have  increaseil.     Since  January  1,  1913» 

1.  TV  have  bet^n  many  innovations  In  and  additions  to  the  service,  such  as  the 
•^r:iNishiiient  of  the  pn reel-post  service,  including  Insured  and  C.  O.  D.  features, 
•^e  establishment  of  Government-owned  vehicle  service  In  place  of  the  contract 
-^Tt^n- wagon  service,  additional  terminal  work  for  the  distribution  of  malls,  the 
v.v  of  war>savings  stamps,  the  establishment  in  post  offices  of  accounting 
'.ranches  in  connection  with  the  money-order  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
'^  ntral  accoonting  offices  for  various  States. 

Tliere  are  60  supervisory  officials  connected  with  the  Wa.shlngton  post  office, 
.wry  one  of  which  Is  In  active  supervision  of  the  division,  section,  or. station 
:•)  which  he  is  assigned.     Only  two  of  these  officers  are  more  than  55  years  of 

z*\  and  22  of  them  have  been  In  the  service  more  than  25  years.  These  men 
.,.  ve  l»een  selected  for  the  positions  solely  because  of  their  ability,  and  most  of 
:  ►nj  have  ser\*ed  under  a  number  of  postmasters  and  administrations,  Indlcat- 

! ,'  that  they  are  rendering  satisfactory  service.  The  number  of  supervisory 
'•^riH4s  throughout  the  Postal  Service  is  small  compared  with  the  total  number 
.'employees,  and  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  reasonable  increase 
i:i  silary  for  them  would  be  small  compared  with  the  total  amount  appro- 
fir-ate^i  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Should  the  commission  decide  to  recommend  an  increase  in  salary  for  super- 
MM.ry  employees  scaled  upon  the  postal  receipts  of  offices,  It  Is  requested  that 
^iiKial  consideration  be  given  the  case  of  such  officials  in  the  Washington  office, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  receive  salaries  commensurate  with  their  duties. 
Hwing  to  the  large  quantity  of  free  matter  passing  through  the  Washington 

•  :':<v.  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  receipts  of  the  office,  any  scale  of  salaries 
i.;i-<^l  solely  upon  paid  receipts  would  be  unjust.  If  receipts  are  to  be  the 
•j^is,  then  a  special  arrangement  should  be  made  to  compensate  supervisors 
<«f  The  Washington  office  in  amounts  equaling  salaries  paid  such  employees  in 

tber  offices  handling  a  similar  volume  of  work;  In  other  words,  volume  of 
vurk  at  the  Washington  office  should  be  the  controlling  factor  and  not  the 
-v,vipts.  These  special  conditions  will  be  brought  to  your  attention  in  greater 
•it*Mll  at  the  hearing  before  your  commission  for  postmasters. 

STATEHENT  OF  HE.  W.  H.  GIBSON,  BALTIMOBE,  UD. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  am  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  supervisors  of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  office,  but  there  has  been 
s'j  much  said  that  I  will  require  very  little  time. 

There  is  one  point  in  particular  that  has  been  mentioned,  that  1 
wciuld  also  like  to  urge,  and  that  is  the  nonuniformity  of  titles  in  the 
•iitferent  offices.  Here  in  Washington  a  man  is  the  superinteiident 
t'f  curriers,  in  Baltimore  he  is  the  foreman  of  carriers,  in  Phila- 
delphia he  is  the  assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  he  is  the  assistant  superintendent  of  delivery.  That  was 
liHJiight  about  by  the  reorganization  of  the  offices  on  the  two  divi- 
^ion  plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  have  all  been  reorganized  on  dif- 
ferent lines. 

As  I  have  charge  of  the  carriers  in  Baltimore  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  caliber  of  the  men  we  are  getting  in.  At  the 
I'ltsent  time  we  have  75  substitute  carriers.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of 
the>e  are  colored  men  and  a  ^reat  many  of  the  others  have  names 
that  j'ou  can  not  pronounce.    We  have  no  substitute  clerks,  but  the 
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clerks  that  came  into  the  office  last  year  have  been  more  than  40  | 
cent  colored  men,  and  a  great  many  have  resigned,  and  as  those  vr 
are  entering  mus(  necessarily  become  the  bone  and  sinew  of  i 
service,  as  well  as  the  supervisors  of  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  tl 
it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  sup 
visors  so  that  these  places  may  become  attractive  to  men  entering  i 
sen-ice. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  These  substitutes  that  you  have  have  been 
lected  throu^  civil  service? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  But  these  auxiliaries  are  not  civil  service? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  are  not;  no.  We  have  some  temporary  cler 
but  we  have  no  temporary  carriers  at  the  present  time.  We  carr 
them  througrh  the  war,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  75  substit 
carriers,  which  is  hardly  sufficient. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  These  auxiliary  clerks  and  carriers;  they  hj 
not  gone  through  civil  service,  have  they? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  They  are  simply  hired  the  same  as  you  woi 
hire  a  day  laborer? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  are  subject  to  being  dropped  at  any  tim^  tl 
the  postmaster  may  not  need  them. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  of  increasing  th 
compensation? 

Mr.  Gibson.  To  induce  the  better  class  of  men  to  come  into  th 
positions.    We  are  only  paj'ing  40  cents  an  hour,  and  they  are  payi 
50  cents  for  street  car  conductors.    It  is  hard  to  get  men.    We 
those  not  wanted  by  the  industrial  and  commercial  concerns. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  You  can  not  retain  efficient  men  with  the  pre^-i 
salaries? 

Mr.  Gibson.  We  can  not.  The  men  come  in  and  sta^^  a  lij 
while,  and  when  they  see  no  chance  of  promotion,  they  leave. 

STATEMEHT  OF  lOL  J.  C.  COOK,  BALUMOBE,  MB. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission :  As  a  reprc^en 
tive  of  the  special  clerks  of  the  Baltimore  post  office,  I  desire  to  i 
press  upon  you  the  necessity  and  importance  of  maintaining  the  s 
cial  clerk  grade. 

Without  some  such  incentive  as  that  offered  by  this  grade,  1 
general  effort  for  expert  knowledge  and  maximum  efficiency  will 
removed:  and  the  result  will,  thei-efore,  be  reflected  in  the  impaii 
efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  special  clerk  is  looked  upon  as  one  having  in  a  peculiar  a 
distinguishing  degree  certain  characteristics  above  the  ordinarv  cle 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  title  have  been  attained  by  h 
through  strict  attention  to  duty,  persevering  effort,  and  intelligen 
it  seems  only  a  question  of  justice  that  he  should  receive  recogniti 
in  the  Postal  Service,  just  as  these  qualifications  are  rewarded  in  i 
commercial  world. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  many  differs 
activities  or  assignments  special  clerks  are  called  upon  toperfonr 
in  fact^  a  special  clerk  is  expected  to  be  able  to  fill  any  assignme 
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artii\|r  at  times  in  the  capacity  of  a  supervisor  and  in  man}^  instances 
regularly  assigned  as  foremen  or  assistant  to  the  foremen. 

In  presenting  these  claims  we  feel  that  the  special  consideration 
>h()wn  our  grade  in  the  matter  of  salaries  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  special  service  expected,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
ij idlest  grade  clerks'  salary  and  that  of  the  special  clerks  should  be 
n<  it  less  than  $200. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  THOMAS  V.  KEENAN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Keenan.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  am  not  going  to 
•  Mrden  the  commission  with  a  mass  of  figures,  because  the  town  is 
dry  enough,  and  figures  are  dry  articles  to  deal  with. 

•*  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  These  words,  taken  from  the 
Book  of  all  books,  like  all  human  truths,  ask  no  special  favors,  no 
ii musses;  it  simply  says  that  the  man  who  does  the  work  must  not  be 
denied  the  reward  of  his  labor,  and  aptly  fits  the  situation  in  so  far 
a-  postal  employees  are  directly  concerned. 

As  to  the  economic  and  ethical  question  as  to  the  "  whys  and 
wherefores  "  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  reduction  thereof  to 
a  >taple  basis,  while  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  one,  neverthe- 
It's.-,  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  other  than  by  this 
ifimmission.  However,  it  is  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  inade- 
♦jiiute  salaries  paid  postal  employees  that  has  been  the  "germ"  of 
vour  creation,  so  therefore  a  small  endeavor  will  be  made  to  show 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  July,  1914,  prewar  period,  to 
July,  1919,  the  eve  of  reconstruction. 

From  the  research  reports  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  we  find  that  the  average  cost  of  living  for  American  wage 
♦arners  advanced  50  to  55  per  cent  from  July,  1914,  to  June,  1918, 
and  up  to  November,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  65  to  70  per 
tvnt  above  the  average  cost  in  July,  1914.  From  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in  food- 
stuffs, based  on  the  average  retail  prices  between  the  year  1913  and 
June,  1919,  was  84  per  cent.  As  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cloth- 
inir.  absolutely  necessary  for  man,  I  will  submit  herewith  com- 
|)arative  prices  paid  in  1914  and  the  average  cost  this  year  (neces- 
>ary  so  in  my  particular  case,  wherein  I  have  to  be  most  economical 
l»y  reason  of  being  blessed  with  a  large  family). 


^::: 

^:.t»« 


1914 


tl5.00 

10.00 

3.50 

1.00 

3.00 


1910 


f 


$40.00 

35.00 

7.00 

1.75 

7.00 


Socks pair 

Underwear suit 

Nijjht  shirt 

Collars 

Hat 


1914 


1919 


t0.12i 

10.371 

1.00 

1.75 

.75 

1.76 

.12} 

.30 

1.50 

6.00 

Xh  i-an  be  readily  seen  from  these  prices  tlie  advance  in  necessary  clothing 
'i.i**  been  from  75  per  cent  to  300  per  cent. 

The  average  increase  for  fuel,  heat,  and  light  has  been  about  57  per  cent 
uUi\v>  the  prices  prevailing  during  .July,  1914. 

Fn'm  an  allocation  studied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
•  it*  found  that  food  requires  approximately  43  per  cent,  clothing  13  per  cent, 
f'jvi,  heat,  and  light  about  6  per  cent  of  one's  salary,  and  thus  it  runs  ad 
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infinitum,  figures  upon  figures  could  be  quoted,  but  why  keep  on?  You  men 
bers  of  this  commission  are  representative  Americans  and  In  your  own  Im) 
vidua!  cases  you  know  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  better  than  I  ctml 
possibly  present  It  to  you.  And  now,  sirs,  while  this  Increase  in  the  cost  i 
living  has  come  upon  us  all  alike,  the  salaries  of  postal  employees  wei 
practically  at  a  standstill  save  the  temporary  Increase  provided  for  in  tl 
Post  Oflice  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  whereby  tl 
salaries  of  postal  employees  were  Increased  temporarily  In  the  maximum  ] 
per  cent,  In  the  low  grade,  to  about  13  per  cent  In  the  high  grades  or  salariti 
No  specific  temporary  appropriation,  however,  being  made  for  the  year  endii 
June  30,  1920. 

In  the  face  of  this  It  Is  wonderful.  Indeed,  patriotic  I  may  add,  that  more  m^ 
in  the  Postal  Service  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  pal 
and  now  being  paid.  In  the  Industrial  walks'  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  sum 
abnormal  salaries  paid  shipyard  and  munition  workers,  together  with  tl 
salaries  paid  the  clerical  forces  at  these  respective  plants. 

During  the  recent  hearings  in  re  the  unrest  of  the  steel  workers,  Senat 
Sterling  made  the  statement  that  the  Steel  Corporation  Increased  the  wag 
of  their  employees  130  per  cent  according  to  a  report  made  by  the  compar 
These  figures  were  astonishing,  and  I  Immediately  wrote  to  the  Senator  f>U 
Ing  that  while  I  did  not  doubt  his  word  In  the  matter  I  would  appreciate 
copy  of  the  report;  however,  not  having  received  any  reply  to  my  request, 
communicated  with  some  of  the  Industrial  plants  In  Philadelphia,  asking  the 
that  if  it  was  not  Incompatable  with  their  business  Interests  would  they  kind 
furnish  me  with  the  percentage  Increase  In  wages  since  July,  1914,  the  prew 
period,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  salaries  have  been  Increased  from 
per  cent  up  to  227  per  cent,  thereby  enabling  their  employees  to  properly  co 
with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  create  a  grade  of  postal  clerks,  kno\ 
as  special  clerks,  Xvhose  salaries  are  from  $100  to  $200  above  the  high-gra 
clerk  in  salary.  Special  clerks  are  required  to  attain  a  high  grade  of  efliclen 
and  maintain  same,  master  schemes  of  distribution,  possess  executive  abllil 
and  have  some  degree  of  Initiative.  These  same  requirements  as  are  nec< 
sary  in  the  Postal  Service  for  promotion  to  the  special  grade  of  clerk  In  t 
Industrial  world  would  at  least  command  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum,  it 
therefore  respectfully  urged  that  Congress  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  ai 
grade  and  pay  special  clerks  accordingly. 

Another  matter  that,  In  my  opinion,  comes  within  the  scope  of  tliis  comraltt^ 
viz,  a  retirement  law  in  the  Postal  Service.  Many  of  the  large  railroads  ai 
corporations  of  our  country,  and  who,  you  will  agree  with  me,  have  at  t 
heads  of  their  executive  departments  the  bralnleKt  men  of  our  country,  w 
have  deemed  it  wise  and  expedient  that,  in  order  to  Increase  the  efiiclency 
their  employees,  to  retire  them  upon  part  pay  after  a  certain  period  of  servii 
and  if  the  commission  will  bear  with  me  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  corporiitio 
that  are  retiring  their  employees,  as  mentioned : 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  retiring  from  60  years  to  70  years  upon  1  ji 
cent  of  salary  paid  during  the  10  years  pre<«dlng  retirement,  and,  from  a  stall 
ment  of  this  eorporation,  the  directors  thought  It  unwise  to  tax  their  employti 
by  contributions  from  their  wages,  as  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon  the  hi| 
cost  of  living.    Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York,  retirement  after  35  years 
continuous  service.     International  Harvester  Co.:  Retiring  at  the  age  of 
years  for  women  and  65  years  of  age  for  men,  after  20  years  of  service.    ^1 
George  \V.  Perkins,  president  International  Harvester  Co.,  In   re  pensionii 
system  of  his  company,  makes  the  following  statement:     "The  Harvester  C 
does  not  do  this  out   of  pure  philanthropy.    It   had   no   Intention  of   paj 
Ing  around  a  hat  full  of  money  that  employees  might  help  themselves.    It  we 
Into  it  in  a  purely  business  spirit,  believing  that  the  plan  would  so  knit  1 
vast  organization  together,  would  so  stimulate  individual  Initiative,  would 
strengthen  and  develop  the  *  esprit  de  corps  *  of  the  organization  as  to  ma 
it  possible  for  the  company  to  increase  its  business  and  its  earnings,  and  wi 
the  spirit  of  being  willing  to  share  this  Increased  success  with  Its  employtM 
So  far,  the  company  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  Itself  on  the  result, 
all  parts  of  the  company's  business,  afhome  and  abroad,  in  the  oflice  force, 
the  factory,  In  the  sales  department  everywhere,  the  average  Interest  of  t 
Individual  in  the  business  Is  greater  than  formerly.    The  employees  througli<» 
the  organization  are  vying  with  one  another  more  and  more  to  improve  tlui 
respective  branches  of  the  business.    This  means  profits  for  the  stockholder 
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ill  vhort,  it  means  cooperation  that  is  real,  and  therefore  beneficial  to  one 
a(H^  ail/^ 

Nant.nnl  Elwtric  Li;;ht  Co. ;  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  Yorlc ;  Pul)iic  Serv- 
:,v  ("on^irutlon  of  New  Jersey;  Standard  Oil  Co.;  Yale  University;  United 
Srnrt^  Steei  Uoriwrution ;  Atchinson,  Topelca  &  Santa  Fe  Railway;  Atlantic 
c.^.-t  Une:  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  Bessemer  &  liake  Erie;  Brooklyn 
li^Kii!  Transit;  BuflPalo,  Rocliester  &  Pittsburgh;  Chicago  &  North  Western; 
ri.:i-a;:o,  Hwk  Island  &  Pacific:  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  <^'hicap:o  &  St.  Louis; 
rii»\eland  Valley  &  Terminal;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  Illinois  Cen- 
rr:.;:  I^ke  Shore  &  Mlchisrsin  Central;  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River; 
N»'w  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford ;  New  York  Railways ;  Oregon  Short  Line 
Kailniad:  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  east  of  Pitts- 
Unrzh:  Pennsylvania  Lines,  west  of  Pittsburgh;  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way; Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit;  Southern  Pacific;  Washington  (D.  C.> 
.<tr»vt  Railways  C>o. 

The  alwve  corp»)rations  and  railroads  pension  their  employees  after  a  c*ertain 
ji  riiKl  of  service  and  for  permanent  and  disabled  employees  after  10  years  of 
<.*r\|.ie.  A  retirement  system  In  Postal  Service  would  be  one  of  economy  ant! 
^tT.;*»nry  and  would  greatly  add  to  be  the  means  of  keeping  gfMxl,  faithful,  and 
.f«pri»etent  men  In  the  service.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  what  kind  of  a  plan  of  re- 
t:rt'i  t-m  would  respei*tfully  state  the  above-named  corporations  and  railroad* 
.j'v.  straight  pen'sionlng  systenis  without  any  deductions  from  the  employees' 
s;i':.ri»s  whatsoever. 

I  vii'iVI  alsr»  respectfully  urge  that  a  leave  of  absence  with  pay  be  granted, 
••r  r««tn»oni  of  Illness  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  in  the 
..'•■t-r  depjirtments  of  the  Government,  save  in  the  Postal  Service.  As  an  occa- 
>;.i;!l  day  off,  when  one  feels  a  slight  attack  of  illness  is  far  better  than  the 
er  .[•lovi'^-s  working  rather  than  lose  the  day's  pay,  reports  for  duty,  endangers 
hi<  health  (and  at  times  those  with  whom  he  is  working),  and  in  the  end  he  is 
.>!»' tnelled  to  report  off  for  a  longer  period. 

TIu*^  matters  are  all  respectfully  presented  for  your  due  consideration  and! 
•!e; juration  for  a  better  and  more  efficient  Postal  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  A.  McCAETY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  McCartv.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  Keenan  has  fully  covered  my  case  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living* 
Tliere  are,  however,  a  few  points  I  would  like  to  bring  before  yoii 
£:'>ntlpmen.  One  of  them  is  that  a  rumor  is  going  out,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  the  idea  of  the  department  or  some  of  the  Members  of 
Confess,  that  the  grade  of  special  clerk  is  to  be  discontinued.  We 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Philadelphia,  special  clerks  to  ask  you 
to  use  your  best  offices  to  nip  this  rumor  in  the'  bud  and  continue  on 
tbe  rolls  of  the  post  office  the  grade  of  special  clerk.  It  is  very 
nm-ssary,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  men  who  have  attained 
that  grade.  I  don't  care  what  provision  you  make  to  attain  the  grade 
of  special  clerk.  I  claim  there  should  be  some  extraordinary  ability 
showTi.  and  I  believe  in  these  cases  there  has  been  some  extraordinary 
ability  shown,  but,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  request  that  you 
use  jour  best  offices  to  retain  on  the  roster  of  the  post  office  the  grade 
•»f  special  clerks. 

1  want  to  bring  to  your  special  attention  the  clerks  working  in  the 
Inriri'  offices  and  performing  the  duties  of  finance  clerks.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  clearing-house  system  has  been  eliminated;  the  clerk 
handling  the  money  orders  in  Philadelphia  alone,  in  the  last  15  days 
in  August,  handled  over  $1,600,000.  I  claim  that  that  position  should 
20  into  the  finance  clerk's  department.  The  man  who  is  occupying 
the  position  to-day  is  a  special  clerk  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,600. 

1  also  claim  there  has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  salaries.  The 
$l.fi()0  grade,  which  is  the  basic  salary  of  the  $1^00  grade,  in  some 
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cities  has  boon  increased  to  the  rank  and  ^ade  of  foreman,  niuki 
their  basic  salary  $1,600  and  their  actual  salary  $1,800.  In  Phib«  1 
phia,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  the  $1,400  p'ade  has  receivec] 
compensation,  and  the  $1^300  grade,  actual  salary  $1,500,  has  rerei\ 
$100  a  yeaV.  In  some  cities  the  $1,800  grade,  actual  salary  $l.r> 
has  received  no  compensation,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  law  >i 
they  should  receive  compensation.  Nevertheless,  it  exists  in  soi 
of  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  $1,300  grade  has  received 
increased  compensation  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  guess  it  has  not  been  reached  by  the  depa 
ment. 

Mr  McCarty.  I  am  informed  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  department  has  stated  that  those  who  hi 
given  meritorious  service  should  receive  promotion:  that  it  has  gii 
meritorious  promotion  to  all  who  deserved  it. 

Mr.  McCartv.  All  those  that  attained  an  average  of  90  ])er  a 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  a  few  men  in  Philadelphia  : 
throughout  the  country.    I  don't  know  whether  there  is  anybody  i 
throughout  the  country  who  has  not  attained  an  average  of  1>0 
cent,  thereby  not  enjoying  promotions,  but  the  gentlemen  whoii 
have  in  mind  and  who  occupy  these  positions  in  Philadelphia  h 
positions  of  trust.     Every  minute  of  the  day  they  are  subjei^t 
demerits.    Demerits,  from  one  standpoint,  are  all  right;  from  anoti 
they  are  unjust.    Perhaps  these  men  need  help,  and  they  receive  b 
that  is  in  no  way  responsible — men  off  the  street,  who  have  no  ni 
idea  of  the  service  than  somebody  in  China.    These  men  act  in 
capacity  of  special  clerks,  and  any  mistakes  made  by  those  who 
given  them  to  help  appear  on  his  label.    I  know  of  three  or  four  c; 
in  Philadelphia  where  men  have  been  denied  promotion  on   t 
account. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  record  of  efficiency  is  kept  by  the  supervin 
officer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCARTr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  your  office? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S'iT.ENER80N.  So  that  there  is  no  injustice  done  the  men  by 
one  who  is  supervising  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  is  done  by  the  system, 
system  calls  for  the  man  to  be  penalized. 
"  Mr.  Steenerson.  Where  does  that  system  come  from? 

Mr.  McCarty.  From  the  merit  system. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  it  written  into  the  rules? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  it  states  that  a  man  shall  be  penalized 
omissions. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  but  you  state  they  are  not  his  omissions. 

Mr.  McCarty.  They  are  on  his  duties.    At  times  he  needs  holi 
that  particular  position.    He  asks  for  help,  and  he  is  given  the  av 
able  man.    I  don't  say  that  under  ordinary  conditions  he  would  nol 
given  men  who  know  the  position  as  well  as  he  does,  but  under 
conditions  that  exist  to-day  he  is  given  anybody  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Don't  you  think  the  men  iii  the  supervisory  |)< 
tions  can  remedy  that? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  imless  the  system  is  chanj 
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ilr.  Steen£rson.  The  complaint  you  make  about  these  special  clerks 
who  were  not  promoted  is  that  they  did  not  have  an  efficiency  record 
to  warrant  promotion  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Exactly.  I  claim  that  there  is  a  sense  of  injustice 
to  these  men  under  the  existing  conditions.  I  agree  with  you,  and 
everybody  else«  that  there  should  be  some  system  whereby  a  man 
vfaould  be  penalized  for  infractions  of  the  law,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
should  be  penalized  for  infractions  of  the  law  that  are  not  his  own 
particular  fault 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  your  complaint  is  not  really  against  the 
act  of  Congress,  but  with  regard  to  the  added  restrictions  in  the 
demerit  system. 

Mr.  McCabtt.  Yes,  sir ;  I  claim  I  would  like  you  gentlemen  to  look 
into  a  modification  of  the  demerit  system. 

Mr.  Steeneeson.  That  demerit  system  isn't  written  into  •  the 
statute :  that  is  an  administrative  matter. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Steeneeson.  You  want  Congress  to  revise  that  order? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  want  you  to  give  it  some  consideration.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  I  am  here  to  state  there  should  be  no  demerit 
system.  I  claim  there  should  be.  We  have  seen  them  more  harsher 
than  they  are  now,  but  if  I  could  have  the  time  to  explain  just  my 
particular  case  you  would  readily  see  where  a  man  suffered  injustice^ 
altliough  I  am  not  criticizing  the  postmaster  or  the  supervisory 
officials,  but  he  has  been  unjustly  treated,  and  the  way  the  majority 
of  the  post-office  clerks  feel  when  they  have  a  sheet  with  8  or  10 
demerits  on  it,  they  sign  it  rather  than  make  a  protest. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  The  record  as  it  is  made  embraces  the  merit  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  also  the  demerits  and  the  deficiencies^ 
and  he  signs  that  record.  It  is  submitted  to  him  by  the  supervisory 
officials? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Each  omission  that, he  commits,  he  signs  for  that 
omission.  Then  when  the  average  is  computed,  he  signs  for  the 
average. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  claim  there  is  any  injustice  in  the 
administration  of  this  system;  that  they  are  not  perfectly  fair  in 
their  administration? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Only  in  these  particular  cases  where  a  man  is 
charged  with  an  omission  that  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  system  itself,  or  to 
the  clerk  who  carries  it  out?  You  don't  blame  the  supervisor;  you 
blame  the  system  under  the  instructions  of  the  department,  as  framed 
bv  the  department. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Exactly.  It  is  a  case  where  one  man  is  charged 
with  another  man's  responsibility  and  is  also  charged  with  his 
demerits. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  claim  that  the  rules  should  be  so  modified 
that  they  can  not  charge  a  special  clerk  with  the  demerits  some  one 
else  under  him  was  guilty  of? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea.  A  clerk  should  not  be 
chared  with  the  demerits  some  one  under  him  committed. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Not  in  any  case? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be 
charged  with  the  demerits  of  the  men  helping  him.    This  man  isn't 
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regularly  assigned  to  that  position.  He  is  only/ helping  him  for  t 
hour  or  maybe  a  half  hour,  and  in  that  time  he  commits  the 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  the  supervisory  officials  want  to  have  as  f« 
of  these  mistakes  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  understand  that,  but  I  don't  see  why  the  mi 
should  be  charged  with  other  men's  mistakes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  your  contention? 

Mr.  McCarty.  It  is  the  contention  of  every  clerk. 

(Statements  were  submitted  by  W.  S.  Hill,  et  al,  Williamspoi 
Pa.;  A.  S.  Bodkin,  et  al,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  E.  Milan,  Norfol 
Va. ;  R.  H.  Bryan,  Washington,  D.'C. ;  William  H.  Ham,  Richnion 
Va. ;  Charles  H.  Hoffman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Charles  V.  Hiltci 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  foUows:) 

Brief   Submitted   by    a   Committee   Representing,  the   SrpERViwms   of    ti 

William  SPORT  Post  Office. 

We,  the  imdersijrmHl  supervisory  employees  and  special  clerks  of  the  W 
ftamsport  (Pa.)  post  office,  hep  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  statement  of  fm 
tor  the  Information  and  consideration  of  your  distinguished  Comml.Ki»ion 
Postal   Salaries  In  coimectlon  with   the  reclassification  and   readjustment 
salaries  In  the  Postal  Service. 

The  supervisory  employees  of  the  above-named  office  are  not  unmindful 
the  jrreat  privilege  alTorded  them  by  the  Conprress  of  the  United  States 
present  such  data  to  your  commission  affecting  their  conditions. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  the  greatest  business  organization  In  the  country  a 
the  one  department  of  the  Government  which  Is  nearest  to  the  i^eople,  and  I 
efficient  management  means  more  to  the  business  life  of  the  Nation  and 
«ach  Individual  citizen  than  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  Government. 

The  successful  administration  of  this  service  depends  largely  upon  t 
efficiency  of  the  supervisory  personnel  of  the  various  post  offices. 

Supervisory  employees  must  be  men  of  integrity  and  character,  of  go 
judgment,  energetic,  and  possessed  with  executive  ability,  and  llkew^lse  be  al 
to  properly  handle  men. 

The  supervisory  force  of  the  Wllliamsport  (Pa.)  post  office  consists  of  s 
employees,  as  follows:  The  a.ssistant  postmaster  and  cashier,  upon  whom  c 
volves  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  office;  the  superintendent  of  ma 
and  the  superintendent  of  delivery,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  t 
dispatch  and  receipt  of  malls  and  local  delivery  of  same;  Uie  superintende 
of  money  order,  charged  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  money-order,  reglsti 
and  postal  savings  business;  the  superintendent  of  Newberry  Station  (ind 
I)endent),  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  proper  conduct  of  sa 
station. 

This  office   Is  also  a   central   accounting  office,   requiring   the   auditing 
accounts  received  from  46  third  and  fourth  class  offices,  adding  to  flnanci 
responsibilities  of  the  assistant  postmaster. 

SPECIAL    CLERKS. 

This  office  has  three  special  cjerks,  who  are  very  proficient  in  their  \ra 
ticular  line.  Being  a  grade  above  that  of  clerk,  it  Is  an  incentive  for  tl 
ordinary  clerk  to  aspire  to  promotion  to  these  special  clerkships. 

These  special  clerks  likewise  put  forth  greater  effort  to  become  more  oi 
<!lent  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  supervisory  position  i 
case  of  a  vacancy. 

The  compensation  of  special  clerks  should  be  at  least  $200  greater  than  tin 
of  the  ordinary  clerk. 

OVERTIME. 

It  Is  very  often  the  ca.se,  under  present  condltlon.s,  that  the  clerk  or  carri< 
who  makes  necessary  overtime  receives  as  much  or  more  compensation  than  li 
Immediate  supervisor,  when  perhaps  the  supervisor  has  put  In  as  many  houi 
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or  more  of  service  than  the  employee.    This  is  unjust,  and  is  another  of  the 
many  reasons  for  an  Increase  in  the  salary  of  the  supervisor. 

COMPENSATION   OF   SUPEBVISORS. 

Aside  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  fact  is  established  beyond  question, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  compensation  of  supervisory  employees  be 
Increased,  and  the  same  should  be  commensurate  with  services  performed  and 
responsibility  attached  to  the  position.  These  salaries  should  also  be  equivalent 
to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 

No  business  can  be  conducted  successfully  unless  the  employees  are  interested 
In  their  work,  and  salaries  lower  than  the  worth  of  the  employee  tends  to 
de<troy  that  Interest  more  than  anything  else. 

That  the  standard  of  efficiency  essential  to  good  service  may  be  maintained, 
the  thought  of  financial  burden,  due  to  obligations  which  can  not  be  met  owing 
to  inadequate  salaries,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  mind  of  the  employee. 

The  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  should  not  be  based  upon  a  percentage 
of  the  postmaster's  salary,  as  at  present,  but  upon  the  receipts  of  the  post  office 
and  according  to  the  responsibility,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  position  held. 

We  therefore  most  earpestly  appeal  to  your  honorable  commission  to  carefully 
consider  the  plan  for  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  salaries  of  super- 
visors. 

It  will  be  noted  by  Exhibit  A  that  the  supervisors  of  this  office  have  served 
ranging  from  11  years  to  33  years,  giving  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
Postal  Service  at  a  very  nominal  salary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Stans  Hn,L,  Assistant  Postmaster, 

W.  A.  F.  Zahn,  Jr.,  Cashier. 

M.  DuNBAB  Fkey,  Superintendent  of  Mails. 

Hayes  H.  McEwen,  Superintendent  of  Delivery. 

Adak  Beiteb,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Money  Order. 

Herman  S.  MacMinn,  Superintendent  Newberry  Station. 

WiLUAM  F.  Keys,  Jr.,  Special  Clerk. 

D.  J.  Dannekeb,  Special  Clerk. 

Chas.  W.  Whxiams,  Special  Clerk. 

Exhibit  A. 

Gross  postal  receipts,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Fisealyear. 


1911. 

I'ln. 
i'n4. 


Amount. 


162,087.25 
156,062.01 
153,310. 74 
161.404.80 
167,510.12 
173,360. 15 


Amount. 


$176,125.40 
1V7.  HoD.  W 
205,136.04 
238,490.63 
242,168.80 


Roster  of  supervisory  employees  and  special  clerks. 


Name. 


WBtnsHlU 

W.  A.  F.  Zahn,  jr... 

ILDFrey 

Hfti«s  H.  IfeEwen. 


Adun  Bejter,  jr. 
H.8.MMiann.. 


D.J.Dtmieker 

William  P.  K*v»,  jr. 
a«&W.  WiUiam^.. 


Title. 


As'^istant  postmaster 

Cashier 

Superintendent  of  mails. 

Superintendent  of  deliv- 
ery. 

Superintendent  ol  mon- 
ey order. 

Superintendent  of  New- 
berry Station. 

Special  clerk 

do 


do. 


Salary. 


$1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


Bonus. 


$200 
200 
200 
200 

200 

200 

200 
200 
20O 


Total. 


$2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


Per  cent 

ofin- 

creasein 

five  years. 


5.88 
14 

6.66 
23 

23 

33 

16 
16 
16 


Years  of 
service. 


11 
32 
33 
15 

24 

12 

17 
18 
16 
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Brief  Filed  by  A.  S.  Bodkin  et  al.,  a  Committee  Repbesentinq  the  Supb 

VISORS   OF  THE    PlTTSBUBGH,    Pa.,    POST   OfFICE. 

The  supervisory  post-office  employees  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  respectfully  suhn 
this  brief,  detailing  the  reasons  for  their  petition  for  reclassification  and  1 
creased  salaries  for  supervisory  employees. 

The  world's  demand  upon  the  United  States  for  commodities,  causing  a  1; 
increase  in  our  exports  and  thereby  reducing  the  supply  formerly  used  for  cc 
sumption  at  home,  has  served  to  increase  the  price  of  all  necessities  of  11 
In  order  to  meet  the  initial  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities  organized  lali 
throughout  the  Unlteil  States  has  demanded  and  received  increases  In  wagi 
The  increased  cost  of  labor,  and  consequently  the  increased  cost  of  producti< 
has  served  to  further  increase  the  price  of  commodities.  Therefore,  posi 
salaries,  which  do  not  nearly  meet  the  demands  made  upon  postal  employea*< 
the  high  cost  of  living,  should  be  adjusted  to  compare  with  those  obtaining 
commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

During  the  past  four  years  Pittsburgh,  "  the  workshop  of  the  world,**  li 
experienced  unusual  prosperity.  Demands  for  steel,  iron,  and  glass  produ< 
and  bituminous  c<»al  have  been  so  great  and  such  an  unusual  demand  for  lali 
was  created  that  many  experienced  postal  employees,  finding  their  salary 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  and  rear  their  children  according 
true  American  standards,  resigned  from  the  l*ostiil  Service  and  sought  empl< 
nient  offering  better  opportunity. 

The  Pittsburj:^  post  office  has  had  no  eligible  male  civil-service  list  for  t 
past  three  years,  there  being  at  present  124  vacancies.  During  this  period  th< 
have  been  over  2,700  resignations  and  removals  among  regular  and  temiKim 
employees.  These  vacancies  are  filled  by  a  constantly  changing  tempora 
force. 

Since  January  1.  1918,  a  period  of  20  mcmths,  125  clerks  with  five  years 
more  experience  have  resigned  in  the  Pittsburgh  post  office.  These  positici 
are  practically  vacant  to-day,  there  being  that  many  vacancies.  At  least  thi 
years  of  study  and  experience  are  required  to  qualify  a  clerk  for  distributi< 
The  force  of  distributors  in  Pittsburgh  is  actually  less  than  necessary  for  e 
cient  service. 

It  is  essential  not  only  to  induce  a  more  capable  class  of  men  to  enter  t 
service  than  is  represented  by  the  caliber  of  the  present  temporary  help,  ni 
who  are  mentally  or  physically  unfit  for  service,  cast-offs  from  other  fields 
endeavor,  but  also  t<»  retain  the  present  personnel,  gradually  diminishing, 
the  granting  of  a  liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  ]V)stal  employees.  The  gn 
<iifference  existing  between  postal  salaries  and  those  obtaining  in  commerc 
and  industrial  lines  is  due  to  lack  of  reclassification  in  past  years  and  to  faih 
to  keep  pace  with  the  large  expansion  of  the  service,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tl: 
the  Postal  Service  will  be  more  handicapped  by  resignations  in  the  near  futi 
if  prompt  action  is  not  taken. 

Owing  to  prosperous  local  industrial  conditions,  there  Is  no  Immediate  pr 
pect  of  relief  from  the  temporary-help  problem.  This  condition  of  numerd 
inexperienced  employees,  combined  with  insistent  public  demand  for  pron 
service,  has  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  supenisory  employees.  Also,  di 
Ing  the  past  10  years  many  new  features  have  been  added  to  the  Postal  Servi 
such  as  parcel  post,  C.  O.  D.  and  insurance,  rural  free  delivery,  postal  savin 
motor-vehicle  service,  war-savings  stamps,  central  accounting  offices,  and  dist 
butlon  of  supplies  by  larger  post  offices  at  certain  points  to  other  smaller  p< 
offices. 

Let  us  call  to  your  attention  the  saving  to  our  Government  the  Post  OfT 
Department  effecte<l  in  transporting  the  issues  of  the  Liberty  loan  bonds  fn 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  various  distributi 
points  throughout  the  country.  The  express  companies,  on  account  of  the  finii 
dal  risk,  refused  to  handle  these  bonds  except  at  the  carrying  charges  i 
currency,  but  the  Post  Office  Department  carried  all  these  bonds  for  a  regist 
fee  of  10  cents  per  package. 

Again,  the  Post  Office  Department  transports  from  the  Treasury  Departmc 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  places  of  business  of  the  various  Federal  reser 
banks  all  currency  shipments  at  32  cents  per  pound,  while  the  express  co 
panics  charge  the  currency  rate,  w^hlch  is  55  cents  per  $1,000  in  a  radius 
about  450  miles,  the  rate  increasing  as  the  distance  is  lengthened,  until 
amounts  to  $1.65  per  $1,000  transported  as  far  as  San  Francisco. 
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T'' s  siivhig  tc»  the  (Jovernnient  would  alone  more  than  pay  the  Increase  in 

>  ;iriHs  which  the  post-office  supervisors  are  entitled  to  when  the  llvlnjf  con- 
.  •  ••ris  are  considered  and  a  comparison  Is  made  with  similar  positions  In  the 

0  :..m»T<»lal  and  industrial  world. 

Vwv  years  aire  circular  mail  was  hardly  notlceahle.  To-day  it  equals  25 
JUT  «vfit  of  the  volume  of  first-class  matter.  In  the  industrial  and  commercial 
u..r.«l  the  increased  volume  of  business  results  in  accumulated  unfilled  orders. 

1  vAiv  demands  {lermit  of  no  like  condition  in  the  Postal  Service.  Increased 
\..»inie  of  Diall  means  increased  efforts,  and  the  faithful,  long-experienced  sup- 
erMs«»r.  whose  motto  Is  "Do  it  now."  Is  charged  with  the  task  of  obtaining 
'f  ilei^red  actUm.  That  he  has  been  successful,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
.j.-ins  the  late  terrible  conflict,  when  the  postal  service  of  all  nations  was 
.'.NrnpttNl,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  alone  maintained  service  at  almost 
torniaK  although  its  experienced  personnel  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  war 
."NiUtions. 

Kt-i'nomists  are  united  in  tlie  expression  that  tiie  purchasing  power  of  the 
\m»»rUTin  dollar  of  1919  is  equal  to  but  50  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power 
.r'  the  dollar  of  1907.  As  increases  In  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  during 
•r,  •*  i^erlod  have  been  negligible,  a  5  per  (»ent  and  10  per  cent  bonus  being  added 
J';.>  I.  1918,  and  continual  July  1,  1919,  the  present  salary  is  actually  less  than 

ii  mi. 

The  supervisor  to-day  Is  drawing  on  his  humble  reserve ;  many  have  Increased 
•h'  mortgages  on  their  homes,  and  In  some  instances  have  been  compelled 
to  sjKTlfice  life  insurance  carried  as  future  protection  for  the  welfare  of  their 
i'«  ivjidenta. 

Trices  of  building  materials,  coupled  with  high  wages  paid  in  the  building 
f^U-s  resulte<i  in  a  dearth  of  construction  of  dwelling  houses.  Six  or  seven 
r  -•»!  htmses  in  mcHl<»st  residential  sections  are  renting  at  from  $45  to  $75  per 
riK-mh.  and  are  so  s<*arce  that  agents  are  holding  them  for  sale  at  greatly 
i!  'Tt^sixl  prices.  Many  jieople  are  oflferlng  rewards  and  other  Inducements 
ill  onler  to  secure  houses  or  rooms. 

At  a  conference,  held  by  milk  shippers,  wholesale  dealers,  and  the  milk 
niiuiiiissioner,  the  price  of  milk  was  fixed  at  16  cents  per  quart,  effective 
uToi»er  1.  This  necessity  Is  placed  in  the  luxury  class,  not  many  years  ago 
U  • 'z  st»ld  for  only  5  cents  per  quart. 

\Vh  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  gentlemen  peailze  that  a  supervisory  em- 
|I"yH\  harassed  with  domestic  perplexities.  Is  incapable  of  efficient  performance 
.>'  rh<»  arduous  and  exacting  duties  his  position  demands,  and  that  a  just  and 
i-rjnitflhle  remuneration  should  be  granted  to  offset  the  effect  of  domestic  worries 
.•:j'.i>e(l  by  the  high  cost  of  living  conditions,  and  thus  obtain  perfect  efficiency. 

(inmtlng  that  lncrease<i  wages  is  not  the  final  solution  of  the  present  stress, 
'>»'  nulntain  that  irame<llate  adjustment  of  salaries  of  postal  employees  is  neces- 
KTx  until  a  more  equitable  basis  of  production  and  distribution  Is  concluded. 

For  yonr  Information  we  are  showing  herewith  figures  covering  the  receipts, 

>  tiiintres,  business  transacted,  salaries  paid  in  other  lines  of  work,  etc. : 

Receipts  of  the  Pittsburgh  post  office. 


Ytar. 

I 

Amount.      , 

Year. 

Amount. 

♦  .«' 

13,457,149.73 
4.108,484.60 
4,23«,21S.07 

1918 

$4,980,792.51 

,  * 

1919 

4,960,951.92 

N" 

Potttal  saringn  deponits  and  withdravalH. 


Year. 


^^P"'^^''-       6^^, 


' .    1. 1914,  to  June  30, 1915 1  1662, 962 

'    .  1. 1915,  to  June  30,  1916 l  1,157,327 

".  .  1.  »16.  to  June 30,  1917 2.400.320 

..  1. 1917,  to  June  30,  1918 1  1,996,.557 

J>:.  1.191H.U)June30,  1919 1  3,069,399 

Total 1  9,286,565 


$472,173 

556,492 

l,3a%881 

1,560,000 

2,026,636 

5,921,182 
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The  sal^  of  war-savings  stamps  from  January  1,  1918,  to  December 
1918,  amounted  to  $9,322,436.34. 

Following  are  some  figures  showing  the  number  of  changes  that  have  ta 
place  In  the  Pittsburgh  post  office  In  various  years : 


Designations. 


Clerks,  laborers,  etc 

Carriers  and  collectors 

Temi>orary  substitute  clerks. . 
Temporary  substitute  carriers. 
Temporary  substitute  laborers. 
Moto^  venkae  service 


Total. 


1912 


28 
32 


60 


1910 


48 
37 


6 
40 


J30 


1917 


142 
66 

170 
54 


167  . 


616 


Separations  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1919,  all  classes,  were  as  follow 

January 398      June 

February 100      July 

March 101 

April 78  Total 

May 110 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that  the  separations  for  only  si 
months  of  1919,  numbering  997,  almost  equal  those  for  the  whole  yea; 
1918.  namely,  1.040. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  supervisory  officials  of  the  several  division 
the  Pittsburgh  office,  showing  their  ages,  designations,  the  dates  they  i 
appointed  regular,  their  entrance  salaries,  the  date  appointed  to  the  pre 
Iiosition,  present  salary  excluding  bonus,  and  present  salary  Including  Imi 
and   length  of  service. 


Name. 


Quinn,  D.  B.... 
Cluley,  Robt.  E. 


Foerster,  Clias.  V . . . 
Anderson,  James  B 

Bodkin.  S.  A 

Sweitzer,  Chas.  H... 

OaDupe,  Oeo.  S..  Jr. 

Anderson,  John  W.. 
Cannon,  Bruce 


Powell,  William 

DIVISION  OP  MAILS. 

Cruse,  Temple  G 


Fox,  Samuel  !> 

Hill,  Lucius  I 

McGarey,  Frank  W.. 

Quinn,  Robt.  C 

Teplitz.  Maurice 

Wilson.  David  B 


Age. 


Baker,  Fred  W. 


Callacher.  James  F  . . 
Carroll.  Edward  F . . . 
Connolly,  Stephen  W. 
Cuppers,  Charles  P... 


40 

53 

46 
43 

44 

39 

56 

37 
50 

35 


44 

44 

45 
49 
44 
36 
29 


45 

47 
47 
50 
36 


Designations. 


Superintendent 

of  mails. 
Superintendent 

of  flnance. 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier,  money 

order. 
Postal  cashier... 
Assistant  postal 

cashier. 
Assistant  cash- 
ier,   money 

order. 
Finan'^e    clerk. 

postal  savings. 
Stenographer. 

postmaster's 

office. 
do 


Assistant  super- 
intendent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Superintendent 
of  motor  ve- 
hicle service. 

Superintendent 
of  station. 

do 

do 


Sept.    1,1899 


Aug.  28,1903 


Dec.  3, 1902 

Feb.  1, 1809 

May  1, 1891 

July  16,1892 

July  17,1893 

Nov.  26, 1902 

Dec.  3, 1909 


Jan.  14,1907 

Dec.  15,1900 

July  15,1880 

Oct.  1, 1888 

July  1,1903 


Date 

appointed 

regular. 

1 

En- 
trance 
sal- 
ary. 

$600 

2,600 

1,100 
600 

600 
600 

1,200 
500 

June    1,1902 

Apr.    1, 1891 
Jan.   16,1899 

Apr.     1, 1897 
Sept.    1,1901 

Jime  18,1881 
July     1,1901 

1,200 


600 


500 

500 
500 
500 
600 
500 
600 


600 

600 
500 
500 
600 


Date 

appointed 

to 

present 

position. 


July    7,1919 
Oct.     1, 1916 


do 

July     8, 1908 

Apr.    1,1917 
Oct.     1, 1916 

July    2,1902 


Sept.   9,1911 
Sept.    1,1809 


Jan.     1, 1908 


Sept.    1,1916 


July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


1, 1919 
16,1917 
1, 1917 
1,1916 
1,1917 
16.1919 


Feb.    1, 1918 


do 

Apr.  22,1913 
Sept.  19,1916 
Sept.    1,1917 


Present 
salary. 


Ex- 
clud- 
ing 
bonus. 


13,000 

3,000 

2,000 
2,600 

2,200 
1,700 

1,800 


In- 
clud- 
ing   , 
bonus.  I 


1,700 
1,600 

2,400 

1,700 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
1,800 
1,900 

1,600 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

« - 


S3, 150 

3,150 

2,200 
2,730 

2,400 
1,900 

2,000 


1,800     2,000 
1,900 


1,800 


2,520 

1,900  I 
2,520  I 
2,520 
2,520  ' 
2,000  ' 
2,090 


1,800 

1,800  I 
1,800  ' 
1,800 
1,800 


J 
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I'liis  table  covers  32»000  employees,  is  for  an  8-hoiir  day,  no  overtime. 
no  Sunday  work.     Sni)ervisors  In  these  trades  receive  $1  per  da.v  and  iiiiwi 
In  excess  of  the  per  diem  waj?e  shown  in  the  foregi»infr  table.     In  coniimi: 
with  post -office  supervisor^'  employees'  present  salaries  a  wide  uiarj:in  is  sli 
in  favor  of  the  mechanic. 

Following  are  some  of  the  salaries  paid  by  our  city  and  county  jjovernii 
to  their  employees.  These  employees,  in  addition  to  drawing  larger  s;il 
than  post-office  supervisory  employees,  work  shorter  hours,  have  no  Su 
work,  and  do  not  work  on  all  holidays,  and  have  off  all  Saturday  aftemoom 

CITY   OF  PITTSBURGH. 


City  clerk's  office: 

Clerk    $3,600 

Assistant   clerk 3,600 

Record   clerk 2.670 

aerk    2,100 

Steno^apher  2,100 

Investigator 6,000 

Assistant  investigator 2,  520 

Mayor's  office: 

Secretary 3,600 

Assistant    secretai*>' 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,920 

Clerk    1,870 

Stenographer  2,100 

Chief   accountant 4,000 

Accountant  2,310 

Six   police  magistrates 2,  500 

City  controller's  office: 

Controller 5,000 

Chief  clerk 4,000 

General  clerk . 4.000 

2  accountants 2,310 

1  warrant  clerk 2  ,370 

1  counter  clerk 1.  890 

1  street-accoimt  clerk 1.950 

1  general  clerk *_  2,070 

1  auditor 3,600 

1  chief  accountant 4,000 

1    accountant 2,790 

City  treasurer's  office: 

TreMSurer   8,000 

1  chief  clerk 3, 270 

1   paymaster 2,770 

1  bond  clerk 2, 070 

1  clerk 1,970 

1  stenographer 1,670 

6  clerks 1,770 

Delinquent  taxes :  chief  clerk__  8.  270 

Department  of  law: 

Chief  clerk 2,220 

Investigators   2,270 

Lien  clerk 3,270 

Municipal  Improvement 

clerk 2,270 

Superintendent   of   bureau 

of  public  improvements-  2,670 


Department  of  law — Continued. 

Chief  clerk S 

Chief  assessor 

8  assistant  assessors 

assistant  chief  clerk 

5  clerks 

Department  of  public  safety : 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

Stenographer 

Bureau  of  police: 

Superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

2  stenographers 

Bureau  of  Are: 

Chief  clerk 

16  fuel  wagon  drivers 

Building  inspection: 

Superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Department  of  health: 

Director 

Chief  clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Bureau  of  smoke  regulation  : 

Chief 

Assistant  chief 

Department  of  supplies: 

Director 

Chief  clerk 

Auditor 

Clerk 

Board  of  water  assessors: 

Chairman 

1  member 

1  member 

Department  of  public  works : 

Director 

Chief  clerk 

2  stenographers 

Chief  accountant 

1  accountant , 

3  accountants 


COUNTY  OF  ALLEGHENY. 


Sheriff's  office: 

Sheriff $7,500 

First  deputy 3, 000 

Second  deputy 3,000 

Third  deputy 2,400 

Fourth  deputy 1,950 


Recorder  of  deeds : 

Recorder 

Assistant 

Prothonotary's  office: 

Prothonotary   

First  assistant  __. 
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\*n  ithoiioto ry's  office — Continued. 

S^^»ikl  assistant $2, 500 

Thini  Jissistant 2, 180 

nrl-  •»  <-ountv  court : 

rhiff  clerk 3.  COO 

Assistjiut  chief  clerk 2,  5(X) 

2  Herks 2, 100 

f'i»n»ncr's  office: 

<%»roncr 7.500 

Fir<st  tleimty 3,000 

Seooml  <leputy 2.  700 

4  deputies 1,920 

1  lerk  of  courts : 

nerk  of  courts 7, 500 

Thief  clerk 3,000 

3  clerks 2,400 

<'oiintv  detectives: 

Thief 3, 000 

Assistant 2. 400 

K»*irister  of  wills: 

First  ftssistant 3,500 

Second  assistant 3, 000 

nerk 2,  550 

Clerk 2, 150 

Clerk 1, 950 

4  clerks 1, 050 

Quarter  sessions  court : 

1  court  crier 2,100 

All  tipstaves 1,650 

All  stenojn-aphers 3,000 

Chief  clerk 2,700 

Assistant  chief  clerk 2,400 

Board  of  assessment   and    re- 
vision of  taxes: 

r?  inemherv 5,000 

Chief  clerk 2. 700 

1  clerk 2,700 

2  rlerks 2,400 

1  clerk 2,000 

3  clerks 1,800 

.')  clerks 1,  680 

<*"::rt  house: 

Superintendent     of    bulld- 

inp 3,600 


ma- 


Courthouse — Continued. 
Superintendent      of 

chinery 

1  clerk 

Controller's  office: 

Controller 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

2  clerks 

4  clerks  

5  clerks 

County  commissioners: 

Three 

1  chief  clerk 

1  clerk 

•    2  clerks 

1  clerk 

2  clerks 

2  clerks 

Deed  registry  department : 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

County  treasury : 

Treasurer 

2  clerks 

clerk 

clerk 

clerk 

clerk 

clerks 

clerks 

WeijE:hts  and  measures : 

Chief  inspector 

4    inspectors 

Probation  officer: 

One 

Assistant 

Road    commissioner's   depart 
ment : 

Chief 

Chief  clerk 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 


$2,000 
1.900 

7,500 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2.100 
1,800 
1,650 

7,500 
4,000 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1, 650 

2,700 
2,700 

7,500 
3.000 
2,700 
2,250 
2,100 
1,950 
1,800 
1,650 

2,400 
2,100 

3,000 
2,500 


6,000 
3,000 


The  average  salaries  paid  to  sui^ervisors  in  the  smaller  national  banks  of 
Pittshunrh.  Pa.,  are:  Cashiers,  $5,000;  assistant  cashiers,  $3,600;  auditors, 
fum):  paying;  tellei-s,  $2,400;  receiving  tellers,  $2,000. 

s^tile  for  street  car  raotormen  and  conductors:  First  year,  42  cents  per  hour; 
♦second  year,  48  cents  per  hour ;  third  year,  54  cents  per  hour.  Employees  in- 
volved. 6,000.  Many  of  these  employees  have  runs  covering  10  hours  per  day, 
T  days  a  week,  making  an  annual  wage  of  $2,000. 

The  following  list  of  dally  earnings  of  employees  in  the  steel  mills  of  the 
FMnslnirgh  district  was  given  for  publication  by  officials  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  to  the  Pittsburgh  daily  papers : 


Per  day. 

Uniidi   labor $4.  9r>-$5.  50 

S.  ii'i'jknie<l  labor S.  26-  9.00 


Shetf  rollers 

Shf'^'t  heaters    _. 

Ki'iiirhprs 

<'a!«h<'rs 

SiM  i^iurers 

YpsspI  men     -- 

There  ai 


28.16 
21.12 
11.92 
11.92 
ir  84 
14.  (H 


Per  day. 

Engineers,  manipulators,  etc —  $12. 63 

Blooming  mill  heaters 17.92 

Skelp  mill  heaters 18. 18 

Skelp  mill  rollers 21.  73 

Lap  welders 16.  08 

Blowers 13. 76 

Bottom  makers 12.  91 

Uegulators 13.  52 


There  an-   .  ....   ..i  :i  \u  tli.*  lar;:  r  stcol  plants  who  earn  as  high  as  .$65  and 

rO  per  d;iy.    These  are  the  highest  typi'  of  skilletl  men.    The  foregoing  table 
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covers  about  120,000  employees  of  steel  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  Addfi 
thereto  are  the  many  thousand  employees  of  the  Westinghouse  electric,  ail 
brake,  and  machine  plants,  where  the  wages  parallel  those  paid  in  the  stcN 
miliM.  The  Westinghouse  corporation  conducts  lectures  and  engineering  courH 
for  the  benefit  of  employees,  and  prizes  and  scholarships  are  granted  for  pri 
flclency. 

To  obtain  employees  to  maintain  the  Postal  Service  as  a  going  institutioi 
the  Post  Offioe  Department  must  compete  with  these  industrial  corporation 
The  many  lucrative  positions  offered  by  these  corporations  for  energetic,  r 
liable  young  men  is  the  logical  explanation  of  the  table  of  employees  of  It 
Pittsburgh  i)ost  office  as  included  in  this  brief,  showing  that  of  the  total  i 
1,007  employees,  448,  equaling  28  per  cent,  are  temporary  employees,  witli  i 
civil-service  status. 

Civil-service  examinations  for  post-office  positions  have  been  held  weekly  I 
IMttsburgh  during  the  past  sunmier  with  faint  results,  the  majority  of  tliMi 
qualifying  rejecting  the  tender  of  appointment 

The  demands  for  steel  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  sources  augurs  pni 
perity  in  this  district  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  means  an  increased  voluii 
of  mail.  We  desire  to  emphasize  the  statement  previously  made  in  this  bri 
•*  That  the  present  force  of  distributers  is  actually  less  than  necessary  for  el 
cient  service."  Also,  it  requires  at  least  three  years  of  study  and  experien 
to  develop  sufficient  ability  for  this  class  of  work ;  and  as  this  necessary  cla 
of  clerks  can  not  be  developed  from  a  constantly  changing  group  of  temix>rai 
lielp  with  no  civil-service  status,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  careful  cousidtT 
tion  of  the  statements  and  data  submitted  herewith,  in  the  hope  that  in  y<> 
wise  deliberaions  you  may  evolve  a  measure  that  will  prove  a  just  s<)luti< 
of  postal  conditions. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit  a  copy  of  the  reclassification  bill   t 
post-office  supervisory  employees,  as  presented  and  unanimously  adopter! 
their  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  August  18,  19,  and  20,  1919,  as  o 
expression    of   a   just    measure   of   compensation    for   post-office   superviso 
employees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  Bodkin, 
J.  B.  Anderson, 
E.  V.  Riley, 
Geo.  W.  Gassen, 
RomcRT  QuiN,  Chairman, 

Brief  Committrr, 

Brief   Submitted  by   Mr.   John   E.   Milan,   Representing   the   Supeb\tso 
Officials  and  Special  Clerks  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Post  Office. 

I  am  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  malls  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  p< 
office.  I  entered  the  Postal  Service  on  July  1.  1901,  as  a  substitute  post-ofll 
clerk,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  continuously  employed  at  that  office, 
a  representative  meeting  of  the  supervisory  employees  of  my  office,  attended 
36  of  the  39  supervisory  officials,  the  subject  of  the  reclassification  and  readjii 
nient  of  salaries  on  an  equitable  basis,  so  far  as  It  concerned  the  supervise 
group,  was  fully  and  earnestly  discussed,  and  I  was  chosen  by  the  unanimu 
vote  of  those  assembled  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  privilege  of  appearing  befti 
this  distinguished  commission  and  place  before  you  the  scale  of  salaries,  i 
gether  with  certain  data  and  Information  In  support  thereof,  which  was  adoiit 
by  the  National  Association  of  Supervisory  Post  Office  Employees  at  the  aniii: 
convention  of  that  association  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  August  20,  191 9< 

It  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  plan  for  the  reclassifictaion  of  t; 
grades  and  salaries  of  supervisory  post-office  employees  adopted  by  the  nation 
association  Is  eminently  fair  and  just  if  the  reclassification  and  readjust  inc^ 
of  salaries  Is  to  be  consummated  on  an  equitable  basis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  commission  by  reading  the  whole  sea 
which  is  a  sliding  one  and  according  to  which  the  salaries  of  the  various  sui>< 
visory  officials  are  adjuste<l  in  relation  to  the  receipts  of  the  office  with  whi 
they  are  associated,  but  I  desire  to  take  up  the  salaries  for  one  office  only,  i 
example,  an  ollice  like  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  during  the  last  fiscal  year  transact 
a  business  of  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  If  the  Congress  should  enact  lejjlslati 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  salaries  proposed  l)y  the  suiK^rvlsors*  association  the  r 
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•  J  riiitn  5gi)ari(^  of  the  supervisory  officials  of  an  office  transacting  a  business  of 
.  r  nixiiiiately  $1,(X)0,000  per  annum  would  be  as  follows:  Assistant  postmasters^ 

^4jan>;  superintendents  of  mails,  $4,400;  assistant  superintendents  of  malls, 
^J44»i>:  cashiers.  $3,600:  assistant  cashiers.  $3,000;  booklseepers,  $2,800;  super- 
:  •♦•Tiiients  of  stations,  $2,5(X);  foremen,  $2,400  to  $2,800;  examiners  of  stations^ 
<-:  4<'i»:  stenographers,  $2,400;  chief  stamp  clerks,  $2,400;  finance  clerks,  $2,400 
M.  s^.SiiO:  siiecial  clerks,  $2  200. 

MOTOR-VEHICLE  8EBVICE. 

Superintendents,  $3,200;  assistant  superintendents,  $2,800;  chief  mechanics^ 
si:><«i:  assistant  chief  mechanics,  $2,400;  statisticians,  $2  400. 

In  (tninection  with  the  item  relative  to  special  clerks  I  desire  to  state  that  the 
-:i.;iry  st-ale  as  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Supervisory  Post  Office 
1   t.itloyees  contained  no  provision  for  special  clerks,  the  association  having 

•  l"pie<l  the  si^le  before  the  official  announcement  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
't\«-<tigation  si)ecial  clerks  would  be  included  in  the  supervisory  group,  there- 

•  r**  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Norfolk  office  that 
■  '  '•  -Hilary  of  a  s])ecial  clerk  ought  to  be  fixed  at  $200  per  annum  less  than  the 
^  .ary  of  a  foreman. 

If  I  may  be  permittee!  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  which  I  have  just 

•  .'inierateil  with  the  salaries  which  those  officials  are  drawing  at  the  present 

•  ».**,  the  result  will  show  that  the  percentage  of  increase  which  we  are  petltion- 
ij  your  commission  to  recommend  averages  from  35  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

Tlie  question  therefore  presents  itself,  Is  this  increase  in  salaries  Justified, 
i:  •!  if  so,  on  what  circumstances  or  conditions  is  it  based?     To  prove  this- 
..  .-vricm  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  first  to  define  just  what  the  purpose  of 
:   <.nl:iry  Is,  and  then  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  that  that  purpose  Is  not  being 

•  '!U!«1.  The  chief  purpose  of  a  salary  is  unquestionably  to  provide  the  means 
'•  r  :i  man  to  live  and  support  his  family  on  a  sCUle  In  keeping  with  the  dignity 

•  ^  r»»e  p«»sitlon  which  he  occupies.    Therefore  I  can  not  help  but  believe  that 

•  '  "n  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  reclassified  and  graded  the  salaries  of 

•  *•  ^ufiervisory  officials  of  post  offices  by  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal 
.  •  ir  1914 — and  no  reclassification  has  been  made  since  that  time — lis  action 

•  ^  Ikii^i^l  on  the  assumption  that  the  salaries  provided  at  that  time  were  only 
-  ''fi*i«-iit  to  enable  the  recipient  to  live  happily  and  support  his  family  In  com- 
'• "'  in  accordance  with  the  American  standard  of  living.    If  such  Is  the  case, 

•  •)  <iTi<«*?  that  time  conditions  have  arisen  under  which  the  purchasing  power 
f  :i  rimn's  salary  has  been  practically  cut  in  half,  does  there  not  rest  on  the 

»  iployer  at  least  a  moral  obligation  to  Increase  the  salary  commensurately,  so 
r.  A  that  man  may  continue  to  live  In  a  manner  befitting  the  station  he  has 
'•-♦'U  acx'ustomed  to  occupying? 

I:,  i^mskleratjon  of  the  great  publicity  tliat  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 

'  .♦*  .^'St  of  living,  and  the  almost  unlimited  data  put  forward  to  prove  that  since 

■  •  years  1913  and  1014  the  cost  of  practically  every  essential  commodity  that 

.    r^r^  into  the  living  of  all  mankind  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  more  than 

■  :Me«l.  It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  take  up  your  valuable  time  and 

•  irtif>n  you  with  a  roi)etltl<m  of  such  data.  But  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
:  M.ntion  to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  period  from  December, 
':*'4.  U9  June,  1919,  Inclusive,  for  18  shipbuilding  centers  on  the  Atlantic.  Gulf. 

'1 ']  I'acific  <Hmst  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  My  purpose  In  submitting  this  par- 
M  "it;ir  data  Is  because  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  living  costs  has  been 
L  ^nrer  in  sl)ii>building  and  shipping  centers  than  In  other  places,  and  further 
' ,  ^hf»Tr  that  the  percentage  of  Increase  for  all  Items  has  been  grenter  at 
N'-r«»lk,  Va.,  than  at  any  other  city  mentioned  In  the  table.  As  shown,  the  low- 
*-'  it^Tt-entage  of  Increase  for  all  items  Is  65.07  per  cent  for  I>os  Angeles,  Calif., 
.  -  'f  June.  1919,  ami  the  highest  percentage  of  increase  for  all  Items  is  87.05  per 

^'t  for  Norfolk,  Va..  as  of  June,  1919. 

1  »K*jr  to  submit  also  for  your  consideration  some  data  which  I  have  secured 

•  tive  to  salaries  and  wages  paid  at  Norfolk  by  the  municipality,  various 
•--untile  establishments,  and  in  the  building  trades.  We  believe  that  our 
:^»  lias  boon  fully  proven,  if  it  is  admitted  as  it  must  be.  that  the  purchasing 

i»  A^T  of  our  8«Mlaries  has  diminished  to  the  same  extent  that  the  cost  of  living 

-  atlvanceii,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  $1,000  to-day  Is  only  equivalent  to 

lilt  the  purchasing  power  of  $500  or  $600  was  in  1913  and  1914.     The  dnta 

Ir  viihuiltteil  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the 
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various  men'antile  establishments  mentioned  therein,  Iiave  generously  reooft- 
n1ze<l  what  my  (Toverument  Itself  has  yet  to  recognize,  the  imperative  uetnl  ot 
adjusting  salaries  and  wages  on  the  basis  of  present  living  costs. 

A  policeman  of  the  city  of  Norfolk  draws  a  salary  of  $1,890  per  annum,  nearly 
$100  In  excess  of  the  salary  paid  some  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.. 
post  office  and  $200  more  than  Is  paid  tlie  executive  In  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned motor  vehicle  service  in  operation  In  my  city.  The  official  wli«» 
has  charge  of  this  service  has  direct  supervision  over  40  employees,  the  opera- 
tion of  and  the  malntenanc^e  of  31  trucks,  Is  responelble  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  transfer  of  the  mails  for  a  population  of  approximately  250,000  pe<>ple, 
yet  he  draws  the  entirely  inadequate  salary  of  $1,610  per  annum.  In  1914  a 
policeman  and  a  fireman  of  the  city  of  Norfolk  drew  a  smaller  salary  than  a 
fifth-grade  post-office  clerk  In  a  first-class  post  oflice,  but  the  salary  paid  the** 
men  to-day  exceed?^  that  paid  to  a  number  of  our  supervisory  officials. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  some  data  as  to  the  salaries  paid  various  execu- 
tives In  mercantile  establishments  located  In  my  city,  but  I  have  experlenr-etl 
considerable  difficulty  In  getting  this  data,  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  most  of  the  establishmen.ts  which  I  have  visited  to  hold  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries  paid  to  executives  as  confidential.  However,  my  efforts  were 
rewarded  to  a  certain  extent,  and  from  the  Informatlton  I  received  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  no  representative  Norfolk  establishment  requiring  executives  of 
relative  ability  were  those  executives  so  iK)orly  paid  as  In  the  Postal  Servi^'e. 

I  visited  the  plant  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  newspapers  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  a  concern  that  carries  on  its  pay  roll  more  than  100  employees,  and 
I  was  granted  an  Interview  with  the  business  manager  of  that  concern.  He 
told  me  that  every  executive  of  that  com*ern,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
was  credited  with  a  drawing  account  of  $50  per  week,  and  the  ultimate  annual 
salary  of  each  executive  depended  entirely  on  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  concern  during  the  year.  Excepting  the  assistant  postmaster 
there  is  not  a  supervisory  officij^l  In  my  office  drawing  a  salary  which  equals  the 
drawing  account  credited  to  the  lowest  exe<utive  of  this  tmblishlng  concern. 

I  was  also  accorded  an  Interview  by  a  high  official  of  the  largest  department 
store  In  my  city.  This  establishment  employs  more  than  500  people,  transacts  a 
considerable  business,  and  naturally  requires  a  greater  number  of  executives. 
The  salaries  of  the  executives  of  this  establishment,  excluding  the  owners  of 
the  business,  who  hold  the  highest  executive  positions  themselves,  range  from 
$2,600  to  $5,200  i>er  annum.  The  gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
this  information  also  told  me  that  a  salesman  possessing  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary experience  commanded  a  salary  of  $40  per  week,  or  $2,080  per  annum.  I 
know  of  two  concerns,  ordinary  business  concerns,  transacting  just  an  ordinary 
business,  who  pay  their  bookkeepers  $60  per  week,  and  the  system  of  l>ookkeepini: 
used  by  these  firms  differs,  In  my  judgment,  In  no  material  way  from  the  ordi- 
nary systm  of  bookkeeping,  nor  requires  men  of  exceptional  training  and 
ability.  These  firms  are  T.  C.  Hurst  &  Son  and  the  Fox  Welding  Co.,  both  of 
Norfolk,  Va. 

I  want  to  Invite  your  attention  also  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  the  various 
craftsmen  engaged  in  the  building  trades  at  Norfolk,  Va..  and  I  want  you  to 
observe  that  the  craftsman  himself  in  the  majority  of  these  trades  draws  a 
wage  of  approximately  $2,200  per  annum,  which  is  greater  than  the  salary  of 
any  supervisory  official  In  my  office,  excepting  the  assistant  postmaster  and 
the  superintendent  of  mails,  yet  a  postal  employee  can  not  hope  to  obtain  an 
executive  position  except  by  showing  marked  ability  over  his  fellow  employees, 
which,  as  a  general  rule.  Is  acquired  only  by  diligent  application  to  the  work 
and  long  years  of  experience. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  colored  laborer,  particularly  known  as  a  hod  carrier, 
who  supplies  the  brick  mason  with  the  material  with  w^hich  to  do  his  w^ork, 
was  paid  a  wage  of  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  That  particular  class  of  labor  Is 
paid  to-day  75  cents  per  hour,  or  $6  per  day,  and  time  and  half-time  for  over- 
time. And  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
these  laborers  are  forced  to  live,  I  can  not  believe  that  they  are  paid  more  than 
they  actually  earn :  nor,  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  can  I  believe  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  more  for  their  unskilled  labor  than  an  experienced 
distributor  in  a  post  office  is  paid  for  his  labor,  much  less  a  post-office  executive. 

In  speaking  on  the  question  to  which  this  commission  Is  devoting  so  nyich  of 
Its  valuable  time,  the  substance  of  my  argument  has  been  that  the  reclassifica- 
tion and  readjustment  of  salaries  ought  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  living  costs 
of  tlie  pre-sent  <lay.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  imderstood,  however,  as  advocating  a 
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>iiJ:ir>"  only  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence.  Unless  the 
^:iary  of  a  man  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  put  away  a  certain  percentage  of 
J  is  t^amings.  with  which  he  may  by  the  practice  of  reasonable  frugality  pur- 
chase for  himself  a  home,  or  gratify  the  ambition  which  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
fatlier — ^to  give  his  boys  particularly  every  possible  educational  advantage,  so 
that  when  the  time  came  for  those  boys  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek 
sm-cess  for  themselves  they  would  be  fully  equipped  to  meet  the  competition 
<\»Dfronting  them — he  is  an  industrial  slave.  A  man  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
pn>tic  <m  his  labor,  so  that  when  he  grows  old  and  becomes  disabled  by  the 
)t>rigth  of  years,  he  will  have  been  able  to  put  by  a  sufficient  sum  to  relieve  him 
fnmi  cane  and  worry  for  the  balance  of  his  days. 

There  is  a  great  spirit  of  unrest  spreading  over  this  country  from  one  end  to 
TliH  other.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  in  a  magnificent  speech 
m:vU*  in  the  United  States  Senate  only  a  few  days  ago,  voiced  this  opinion 
wlien  he  said :  "  This  America  Is  not  the  America  which  I  have  known  and 
liAed."  And  from  what  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  together  with  what  I 
hav»»  gathered  from  other  sources,  that  spirit  of  unrest  has  pervaded  the  Postal 
S*-rvice;  and.  In  my  ftumble  judgment,  the  fundamental  cause  of  that  condi- 
tion is  dissatisfaction.  I  can  see  It;  I  can  feel  It;  I  can  .sense  It,  every  day, 
among  the  employees  as  I  come  In  contact  with  them  on  the  workroom"  floor  of 
my  office.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  rebellious ;  they  are  not  rebellious 
m  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  somehow  that  old-time  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  of 
alacrity,  is  lacking.  That  spirit  of  Initiative,  so  characteristic  of  the  American 
workman,  whatever  occupation  he  may  be  engaged  at,  Is  not  present.  The 
morale  of  the  for(*e  Is  not  so  high,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  Is  a 
materially  reduced  efficiency.  And  do  you  think  that  the  weakened  morale  may 
t»e  elevated,  and  postal  efficiency  restored  to  what  It  formerly  was  by  concilia- 
tion, or  perhaps,  by  measures  of  coercion?  I  do  not.  All  of  these  things  which 
I  have  mentioned  are.  In  my  judgment,  but  the  effects  of  a  cause.  Remove  the 
chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  inadequate  salaries,  and  the  effects  will  vanish  of 
thernsselves. 

T«Mlay  48  per  cent  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  post  office  are 
(emi)i>rary  clerks,  without  a  clvll-servlce  status,  and  totally  Inexperienced 
in  jK>st-offioe  work.  These  employees  as  a  general  rule  are  young  men  of 
(r*»ni  18  years  to  21  years  of  age.  As  a  rule  they  are  there  to-day  and  gone 
to  morrow.  I  pledge  you  my  honest  word  that  at  times  the  changes  In  the 
l«'r!«»nnel  of  this  force  of  temporary  clerks  has  been  so  rapid  I  have  ex- 
l<»*rit*ncetl  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  myself  informed  as  to  who  they 
^rrv  iind  to  what  particular  section  of  the  office  they  were  assigned.  The 
n^**sslty  for  the  employment  of  this  class  of  employees,  as  you  no  doubt  are 
:.v,art*,  has  been  caused  by  the  depletion  of  the  regular  clerical  force.  The 
r»';:ular  men  have  left  the  Postal  Service  because  of  inadequate  salaries,  and 
l«;irtly  Iteeause  of  unsatisfactory  working  conditions,  and  have  sought  and 
5*^  urwl  more  lucrative  enipIoym<mt  elsewhere. 


IJan.K   !»RKSE?fTKD    BY    Mb.    U.    H.    Bryan,    Spokesman    for    Special   Clerks, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

tufivical  and  assistant  sl'pervisory  clerks  having  the  title  of  special 

CIXRKS. 

There  are  in  the  dhislon  of  malls  of  the  Washington  post  office  employees 
l*ru»^ii  the  grade  of  clerk  and  supervisor  who  are  engaged  In  work  closely 
:  !>!  with  the  administration  of  the  division  of  mails.  These  employees,  as 
a  rule,  are  highly  technical  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  class  known  as 
<ii^tr}butors  and  have  been  selected  for  their  present  positions  because  of 
n  jirketl  ability  shown  as  distributors  and  their  adaptability  for  work  of  a  higher 
cr;*U'.  their  sele<'tion  being  made  from  the  entire  force  because  of  their 
kr'uwledge  and  efficiency.  They  are  engaged  in  constructive  work  of  a  high- 
.:rade  character,  and  are  of  very  much  value  to  the  service  because  of  their 
ability  to  perform  the  technical  work  required,  practically  without  the  as- 
M^Tjince  of  supervisors.  The  clerks  referred  to  arc  locally  designated  corre- 
S''>ndence  clerks,  general  office  clerks,  clerks  in  charge  of  second-class  matter, 
iin«l  Menographers.    Their  duties  involve  work  which  would  otherwise  devolve 
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ui>on  HUiw^r visors,  and  which  could  not  he  hnndled  hy  the  present  supenisory 
force  without  wenkenlnp  the  supervision  of  the  office. 

The  duties  of  these  clerics  are  as  follows: 

Correspondence  elerkn. — ^Two  are  employed,  one  to  cover  correspondence  per- 
taining? to  matters  Involving  Incoming  mails  and  the  other  the  outgoing  mails. 
Hoth  of  them  are  high-grade  stenographers  and  typists.  Their  duties  require 
tact,  initiative!  accuracy,  and  responsihility,  acquired  after  years  of  practical 
schooling  in  the  post  office.  They  are  also  required  to  have  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  respective  duties.  Their  work  includes  constructive  corresiwndence  with 
the  puhlic.  Hallway  Mail  Service.  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  various 
(lovernment  bureaus  and  departments,  wliich  would  otherwise  devolve  uiH>n 
supervisors. 

Stnwffrnphcrf*  (J). — Tn  addition  to  being  romi)etent  stenographers  and  typists, 
these  clerks  j)erform  constructive  work  of  a  technical  character  without  a.«- 
sistance  from  tlieir  supervisors.  The  duties  of  one  of  them  ccmsists  in  part  in 
the  preparation  of  intricate  schedules,  and  the  other  one  is  very  adept  in  the 
search  of  registry  records,  having  charge  of  the  files  of  the  registry  section. 

General  office  elerk. — The  duties  of  this  clerk  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
nature,  requiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  postal  regulations  and  post-office 
practice.  He  is  well  informed  in  the  classification  of  mails,  and  is  able  to  fur- 
nish applicants  for  information,  in  person  or  by  telephone,  such  as  is  desired 
by  them,  in  most  instances  without  referring  them  to  the  supervisors.  Me 
is  also  head  clerk  of  the  New  York  distributors,  and  was  selected  for  his 
present  position  solely  <m  account  of  his  ability. 

Clerk  in  charge  of  second-class  matter. — This  clerk  has  charge  of  the  records 
of  mailings  of  second-class  matter,  whicrh  Involves  bookkeeping,  handling  of 
money,  and  constructive  correspondence  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  this  class 
of  matter. 

Assistant  foreman,  in^juirif  section. — It  is  the  duty  of  this  employee  (desig- 
nated as  special  clerk)  to  assist  the  assistant  superintwient  of  the  section 
in  the  supervision  of  the  force  of  this  section  and  the  handling  of  all  corre- 
spondence pertaining  thereto.  His  duties  involve  also  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations.  This  section,  w^hich  includes  70  em- 
ployees, covers  all  work  pertaining  to  nixie,  directory,  box,  general  delivery, 
and  Incoming  C.  O.  D.  matters,  each  of  which  line  of  work  Is  a  subdivision  of 
the  section. 

In  lieu  of  the  present  designation  of  special  clerk.  It  is  asked  that  the  local 
designations  herein  indicated  be  officially  recognized  in  future  appropriation 
bills,  as  thfese  employees  are  graduates  from  the  floor  work  of  the  post  office ; 
also  that  these  employees  be  granted  from  $300  to  $700  more  salary  than  the 
maximum  grade  of  clerk,  according  to  their  ability  and  the  requirements  of 
their  position. 

(Mr.  Bryan  also  submitted  the  following  resolutions:) 

RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  BY   MB.  R.   H.  BRYAN,    WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Whereas  we,  as  special  clerks  of  the  mailing  section,  Washington  City  post 
office,  have  been  called  upon  to  elect  a  spokesman  to  represent  us  as  a  body 
at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Reclassification  Committee  for  the  Postal  Service : 
Therefore,  In  order  to  give  an  Intelligent  and  correct  statement  of  our  views 
as  to  reclassification,  we  beg  to  present  the  following  resolutions:  Be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  following: 

First.  Increased  compensation,  minimum,  $2,500  per  annum ;  20  per  cent  for 
night  work,  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Second.  Ina.smuch  as  first  and  second  class  post  offices  are  auxiliary  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  we  recommend  that  we  be  granted  the  same  privileges 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  working  hours,  annual  leave,  Sundays,  holidays, 
and  Saturday  half  holidays. 
Third.  We  indorse  the  Sterllng-Lehlbach  retirement  bill. 
Fourth.  We  re<»ommend  that  owing  to  the  onerous  duties  performed  at  the 
office  special  clerks  be  not  required  to  prepare  for  more  than  one  examination 
annually,  the  time  consumed  to  be  compensated  for  In  some  way.  This  pecu- 
liar service  precludes  a  special  clerk  entering  any  other  business. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of  night  work  as  far  as  possible. 
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Bhief  Submitted  by  Wm.  H.  Ham,  Richmond,  Va. 

Tht*  Jf>int  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries  has  suggested  that  employees  be 
L-Tt- ufied  in  the  following  classes :  Supervisory  officials,  Including  special  clerks. 
•  •  •  In  order  that  statements  concerning  salries  may  be  viewed  from  various 
:vj!»*s,  this  brief  has  been  prepared  by  the  special  clerks  and  forms  part  of  the 
tir:»»f  of  the  supervisory  otflcials. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Congress  has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
>;  aries  of  the  postal  employees  would  indicate  that  Congress,  at  least,  realizes 
^':i>HhLng  must  be  \iTong  with  the  present  salary  scale.  The  men  in  the  postal 
>**rvi*>e  do  not  believe  the  Congress  would  be  led  into  a  useless  investigation  re- 
«,  liring  much  time  and  labor  unless  there  has  been  evidence  produced  which 
w  .ujrl  indicate  clearly  the  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  special  clerks  at  this  offi<«  are  29  In  number.  An  examination  of  the 
('♦^.  e  records  reveals  these  men  have  served  faithfully  for  a  combined  period  of 
VA  years,  or  for  an  average  of  16  years  each.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
i  y  »»xecutlve  heads  that  the  first  period  of  service  or  training  is  often  given  at 
a  lo-is  to  the  coriwration.  It  Is  only  after  years  of  experijence  along  patlcular 
■If-:  whtHi  men  become  valuable  assets.  This  is  equally  true  In  the  professions, 
Ti»'ru  if  this  be  true  In  corporations,  professions,  banks,  and  business  houses, 
!'»^  re  can  be  no  argument  to  gainsay  it  being  equally  applicable  and  true  to  the 
INMal  5?ervice.  The  work  peculiar  to  this  service  can  not  be  mastered  in 
!io[itl4s.  It  is  expert  opinion  that  years  of  service  and  application  must  be  re- 
•I  liivtl  for  efficient  service.  With  few  exceptions  these  men  entered  the  service 
N-n\>H»n  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  their  period  of 
crttti^t  pniductlvitj'. 

The  spe<-lal -clerk  group  of  any  office  is  the  training  school  in  which  the 
^lU-enisory  officials  are  taught.  The  department  in  establishing  this  grade  has 
;  -♦niily  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the  work  of  these  men.  In  our  office  we 
f.fjl  thenj  holding  the  most  responsible  positions;  many  are  in  charge  of  sub- 
rr. islons-  The  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  mail  separations  is  only  ac- 
<i'!in^l  by  constant  application;  the  scheme  changes  and  time  schedules  must  be 
»•»':« il  and  studied  as  often  and  more  thorough  than  your  daily  paper.  Millions 
Ml  nirrency,  bonds,  and  securities  must  be  handled  daily.  On  actual  count  by 
;•  t»ank  Of  this  city  it  was  learned  that  in  one  day  there  was  shipped  by  reg- 
.NHretl  mail  $700,000  in  currency  and  bonds,  and  on  the  same  day  $3,000,000  wa» 
r»N>>ived,  (These  figures  were  furnished  with  the  understanding  that  they 
to  nhl  not  be  made  public.)  When  the  shipments  of  other  banks  in  this  city  are 
I'l'W'il  to  the  above  figures  one  can  secure  some  conception  of  the  dally  ship- 
1  ^i:t>.  The  mlssendlng  of  one  package  of  currency  often  entails  a  loss  of  $25  to 
.Oi  rt>  the  bank,  and  very  often  a  greater  loss  to  the  department  in  its  subsequent 
'"  v»wTigation8.  The  handling  of  millions  in  the  cashier's  office  and  money-order 
•i.vi'iiMn  prove  the  efficiency  and  responsibilities  of  these  men.  Yet,  with  such 
r»-iM>nsibilities  and  handling  of  malls  our  salaries  do  not  compare  with  those 
;;i:«l  for  similar  duties  performed  in  other  fields. 

We  find  that  a  large  percentage  of  tHe  work  in  the  post  office  by  this  class 
of  employees  must  be  performed  during  the  night  hours.  While  we  realize 
t!iis  feature  can  not  be  eliminated,  yet  we  do  feel  that  shorter  hours  of  service 
should  constitute  a  nipht*s  work.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  subject  of  over- 
time. The  cashier's  records  of  this  office  Indicate  that  28  special  clerks  (one 
Wiuz  In  the  A.  E.  F.  postal  service,  not  counted)  performed  during  the  fiscal 
^r  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919.  1.206  days  of  overtime  service.  Thus  it 
w  J!  be  seen  that  each  clerk  worked  on  an  average  of  43  days  extra  during  tha 
jp-jr.  or  an  average  of  li^  hours  daily.  We  learn  this  service  was  iierformed 
'Aith  a  double  purpose.  First,  as  the  Government  could  not  procure  through 
i*:  reinilar  channels  sufficient  workers  to  carry  on  the  work,  it  was  thought 
l«  yal  to  assist  In  any  manner  i>ossible.  Second,  as  lonir  as  the  men  remained 
ill  the  service  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  their  regular  pay  in  order  to 
[Mrtially  meet  the  rising  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life.  We  find  that  the  men 
<Im  not  desire  overtime.  We  ask  that  only  a  living  wage  be /paid  and  the  over- 
t  T^*»  eliminated.  However,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  men  to  be  called 
iil-«n  for  extra  hours  of  service,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  proper  and  Just  that 
v.vAo  and  a  half  be  allowed. 

If  the  schedule  of  salaries  be  studied,  it  will  be  noted  that  overtime  is  based 
nr  the  28,  29.  30,  and  31  day  schedule,  and  work  so  performed  is  paid  on  this 
tests,  lo  a  30-day  month,  in  which  there  would  be  only  25  or  26  actual  work- 
ing days,  overtime  made  is  not  paid  on  a  25  or  26  day  basis,  but  is  based  on  a 
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full  30-clay  period.  Thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  overtime  pay,  instead  of 
being  the  higher  pay,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  industries,  is  at  a  lower 
rate  than  regular  time. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  is  called  upon  to  render  service  for  each  dollar 
of  its  receipts,  besides  carrying  tons  of  mail  for  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment free,  yet  we  find  the  receipts  of  other  branches  of  the  service  are 
t)ased  not  uiwn  actual  service  performed,  but  merely  upon  collections  made. 
As  salaries  are  mostly  based  upon  the  receipts  of  any  office,  we  can  readily 
«ee  that  in  this  respect  the  Post  Office  Service  is  at  a  decidetl  disadvantage, 
TVe  find  that  salaries  paid  in  the  Internal  Revenue  and  Customs  Service  are 
Invariably  higher  than  salaries  paid  in  the  Postal  Service  for  similar  work 
and  responsibilities.  Thirty  days*,  valuation  and  30  days'  sick  leave  are  grantetl 
In  other  branches,  while  the  Postal  Service  is  only  allowed  15  days'  vacation. 

In  private  industries,  banks,  and  corporations  we  find  our  salaries  do  not 
-compare  favdrably.  In  the  banks  we  are  informed  that  average  salaries  paid 
tellers  and  senior  clerks  holding  positions  similar  to  ours  will  range  from 
$1,600  to  $2,68i>.  We  have  purposely  given  those  figures,  referring  to  the  banks, 
because  we  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  clerks  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  are 
much  better  paid.  Statistics  showing  salaries  and  wages  paid  various  groups 
of  workers  ore  embodied  in  the  brief  of  the  supervisory  officials.  From  all 
^giires  obtainable  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  skilletl  post-office  worker  is  the 
flowest  paid  of  the  skilled  or  unskilled  workers. 

Frank  expressions  from  former  employees  giving  their  reasons  for  r^slgitia- 
ti<^i>s  clearly  Indicate  many  men  who  have  become  trained  clerks  no  loncrer 
desire  i)ositions  in  the  post  office.  A  reading  of  these  letters  on  file  with  the 
<^)nimisslon  will  further  advance  the  argument  that  the  Post  Office  Service  has 
tiot  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  salary  Increases,  as  not  one  man  faiUni  to  enter 
^private  industry  at  a  higher  rate.  Not  only  can  the  a.^ument  be  advance<l 
from  the  standpoint  of  resignations,  but  to  this  may  be  added  the  failure  of 
men  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  service. 

For  the  period  October  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1919,  inclusive,  the  special  clerks 
4it  this  office  were  given  Increases  (including  the  bcmus  of  $200  on  .Inly  1, 
1918,  and  the  increase  of  $100  on  July  1,  1919)  averaging  34.8  per  cent.  Pur- 
fng  the  same  period.  May,  1913,  to  June,  1919,  the  Department  of  Lal)or 
states  that  foodstuffs  have  advanced  almost  double  in  the  last  six  years, 
"We  find  from  their  figures  that  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  advance  has  been  97 
per  cent.  Increases  from  1918  to  1919  in  this  city  were  14  per  cent.  With- 
out argument  wt  accept  these  figures  as  correct.  Clothing  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life  have  mounted  in  like  proportion.  Therefore,  even  assuming  our 
#»alarit^s  were  equital)le  and  just  in  1913,  and  further,  not  taking  Into  cimsider- 
ation  any  extra  compensation  for  increase<l  responsibilities  of  length  of  serv- 
ice, it  wcmld  appear  our  salaries  at  the  present  time  must  be  62.2  per  cent 
t)elow  normal. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  request  of  your  honorable  commission : 

1.  In  con.sideration  of  the  extra  responsibilities  and  length  of  service  anft 
our  loyalty  to  this  service  in  its  time  of  stress  when  many  sacrifices  were 
made  by  the  men  in  this  service,  we  would  suggest  that  the  lowest  special 
<?lerk  grade  be  made  $200  per  annum  above  the  maximum  clerk  grade. 

2.  The  early  pas.sage  of  a  fair  and  Just  retirement  bill. 

3.  Overtime  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  time  and  a  half. 

4.  Leave  of  absence  to  Include  a  sick  leave. 

5.  Future  appointments  in  the  supervisory  force  be  taken  from  the  special 
clerk  class. 

BkTKF   PUEPAllKI)    BV    THE    SlPERVTSORY   EmPLOYKJ:8    OF   THE    HARRISBrRG,    Pa., 

Post  Office  and  Presented  by  Chas.  H.  Hoffman. 

The  supervisory  employees  of  the  Ilarrisburg  (Pa.)  post  office  desire  to  record 
their  appreciation  la  t\\v  Congress  for  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  their  direct 
i^ttention  some  things  whi<!h  we  believe  to  l>e  vital  to  the  success  of  the  postal 
<»stnbli.*4lnnent  «s  well  «s  to  submit  a  plnin  statement  of  fact^  relative  to*  sal- 
airles  and  working  cotulitlons.  It  has  always  been  siiid  and  admitted  by  those 
who  knew,  t»\en  ]\v  Members  of  Congress  in  debate,  that  the  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service  wt»re  the  poori^st  paid  class  of  Government  employees- 
Tlie.^je  admission,^  have  not  been  made  without  serious  thought,  but  have  been 
foundetl  u|)on  fiuts  presented  from  time  to  time  and  substantiated  by  figures 
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anil  rvconls.  of  the  respective  post  offices  and  the  department.  We  do  not 
n>ink}  to  you  gentlemen  crying  poverty  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  have* 
you  think  we  are  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity  hy  be- 
traying; your  confidence.  Never  before  in  the  long  years  of  service  rendered 
u*  the  Government  has  so  liberal  a  spirit  been  shown  the  employees  by  the' 
Conjrres^  and  we  trust  there  will  be  no  hint  of  selfishness  on  our  part  in 
(lu*  presentation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  just  and  equitable  in  the  matter  ot 
!S3)laries  and  working  conditions. 

Throughout  tlie  i^trlod  during  which  our  country  was  at  war  with  foreigir 
li.wtTR  it  poes  without  sjiying  that  the  employees  of  the  I'ostal  Service  were 
l<«\al  lieyond  a  doubt,  and  anything  we  mlj?ht  have  done  in  that  emergency  we 
hM|ie  will  not  be  referre<l  to  in  any  readjustment  Congress  may  see  fit  to  make 
in  (itiiriection  with  our  salaries  and  working  conditions.  We  feel  that  anything 
we  have  done  or  any  sacrifice  we  have  made  should  be  laid  on  the  altar  of 
patriotism.  During  the  strenuous  times  of  1917  and  1918,  when  the  service 
was  taxed  to  the  breaking  point  at  times,  the  men  of  tlie  I*ostal  Service,  as  a 
whole,  stoiMl  by  the  department  and  Congress  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  whicl* 
we  Imve  been  taught  to  love. 

As  a  result  of  this  war.  however,  there  has  come  some  conditions  whicl» 
\ii;iUy  affect  the  home  life  and  environment  of  every  iK)stal  employees  as  well 
a^  men  and  wtmien  of  every  vocation  in  life.  With  these  conditions  has  come 
*!ie  high  cost  of  living  and  this  feature  Is  paramount  above  all  others.  Yous 
u'Hitlfmen  need  not  l>e  told  anything  regarding  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
<'Hu;:resKional  Uer'urd  has  be^?n  full  of  it:  Members  have  discussed  It  from  all 
ui4..ies  and  the  result  is  that  it  exists  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Although 
II  has  been  promised  that  relief  will  come,  there  api>ears  to  be  no  Immediate 
r*^uli  in  this  dlrectl«m,  and,  therefore,  men  are  con\pelled  to  seek  such  a 
Mandartl  of  wagts  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  conditions  which  confront 
(hem.  To  enable  us  to  live  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  our  positions  as 
jfuKrvisory  employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  we  are  compelh^d  to  ask  that  our 
^ilaries  be  readjusted  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  We  feel  that  we  are  en- 
tititil  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  that  t^ncourages  rather  than  discourages.  We 
•re  taoght  that  we  are  expected  to  possess  a  degree  of  Intelligence  higher  than 
the  ordinary  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  positions.  As  supervisory 
tjffidals.  we  are  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  new  conditions 
4s  they  present  themselves  in  the  administration  of  the  office.  It  is  our  duty 
to  plan,  not  only  while  actually  on  duty  but  at  our  homes,  for  the  things  that 
ui&ke  up  an  efficient  service. 

In  order  to  give  efficient  service  and  secure  the  best  results  from  our  efforts^ 
HP  fe«»l  that  we  can  not  in  justice  to  the  Government  engage  in  outside  work^ 
brt'ause  to  do  this  means  some  sacrifice  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  post 
offii'e.  Therefore,  a  man  can  not  maintain  his  standard  of  efficiency  wtthoat 
delil»erate  thought  and  study,  and  to  render  this  efficient  service  he  must  be 
able  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  any  thought  of  financial  burden  by  reason  ofT 
icadequate  salary.  We  do  not  mean  to  convey  by  this  that  a  man  must  be 
bHi-essiirily  extravagant  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  or  be  disposed 
t»  vra^tefulness  in  order  to  spend  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  work  per- 
formed, but  we  do  believe  that  every  man  and  woman  is  entitled  to  a  just 
oimiiensatlon  for  service  rendered. 

In  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  post  office  to-day  we  have  eight  supervisory  officials 
and  eight  special  clerks  performing  duties  of  a  supervisory  nature.  Since  July? 
1,  1914,  hese  supervisors  have  received  Increases  in  salary  ranging  froiB  1# 
per  cent  to  43  per  cent,  not  including  the  bonus  granted  by  Congress,  effective 
July  1,  1918.  The  highest-paid  supervisor  receives  $2,200  salary  and  the  lowest- 
paid  supervisor  receives  $1,800,  the  special  clerks  receiving  $1,400  each.  These? 
men  have  rendered  service  to  the  Government  averaging  19  years  for  eachi 
suftervlsor  and  special  clerk,  the  oldest  In  point  of  service  serving  31  years  and 
the  youngest  serving  10  years.  These  men  have  given  the  best  years  of  their 
Uvtts  to  the  service  which  they  have  helped  build  and  make  efficient.  They  are* 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  machine  which  supervises  the  work  of  over  150  em^ 
ployees  in  an  office  having  gross  postal  receipts  exceeding  $700,000  and  & 
imMiey-order  business  running  into  the  millions,  and  which  directs  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  to  1,000  post  offices  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  sub- 
agency  for  the  distribution  of  stamped  envelopes  and  postal  cards  which  has 
m^ntly  shipped  stamps  as  far  west  as  Iowa.  There  are  many  things  to© 
numerous  to  mention  that  are  performed  in  a  day's  work  In  the  post  office,  but 
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It  should  bt*  considered  iibove  evorythinj;  else  that  with  every  operation  of  the 
I'ostai  Service  conieH  the  correspond injr  responsll)illty. 

The  great  postal  machine,  op(»rated  as  a  part  of  our  jrreat  (loveruinent,  vitally 
affects  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is  absolutely  ne<-essar>- 
therefore  that  the  men  emi)loyed  in  its  service,  es[>eclally  those  who  dirwt  its 
aflFairs,  be  men  of  undoubted  loyalty,  who  are  honest  in  their  desires  to  n»nd»»r 
the  very  best  service  possible,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  class  of  men  to-<iay 
occupy  the  supervisory  iM\sltioiis  in  p*)st  offices.  The  Ignited  States  Department 
of  Uibor  has  gathered  statistics  which  prove  conclusively  that  the  salaries  paid 
men  in  sui)ervisory  iM>sltions  in  pt»st  offices  are  wholly  Inadeciuate  and  do  not 
measure  up  to  salaries  paid  for  like  or  similar  positions  paid  in  the  commen»ial 
world. 

The  salary  paid  the  superintendent  of  malls  in  the  Harrisburg  pf»st  office, 
namely,  $2,2(K).  is  far  below  that  paid  managers  of  business  concems  In  this 
city  whose  responsibilities  are  not  io  compare  with  those  of  superintending  the 
division  of  malls  In  a  post  office.  He  not  only  plans  but  takes  part  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  of  the  office  and  is  not  provided  with  the  same  number  of 
assistants  In  proportion  to  that  allowed  In  the  commercial  world. 

It  api>ears  useless  to  present  in  this  brief  a  comparison  of  salaries  paid  In  the. 
connnerclal  and  governmental  establishments.  These  statistics  have  been  offi- 
cially gathered  and  printed  for  the  information  of  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Ijtibor  and  are  practically  the  same  the  country  over,  although  some  statist i<*s 
have  l)een  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  National  Association  of  Superxisory 
employtH^s  and  more  will  no  doubt  be  presented  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
now  being  conductetl  by  the  Salary  Commission. 

In  the  financial  world  men  responsible  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  that 
received  and  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  finance  In  a 
post  olice  receive  salaries  In  many  cases  double  that  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment employee  charged  with  the  same  and  greater  responsibilities.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  duties  with  which  supervisory  employees  are  charged  entitle  them  to 
consideration.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  business  of  a  iwst  office  does 
not  consist  alone  In  the  arrival  and  dispatch  of  mails  and  the  mere  selling  of 
postage  stamps.  There  are  many  things  welde<l  together  to  make  the  great 
Postal  Service  a  reality  and  a  succt»ss.  and  In  this  the  sui^ervlsory  employees  play 
the  important  part.  The  postmaster  as  the  directing  head  of  a  ix)st  office 
relies  on  the  supervisory  employees  to  conduct  the  office  with  credit.  The  han- 
dling of  men  is  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve,  especially  where  conditions  are 
unsatisfactory  as  regards  salary  and  environment.  In  this  the  diplomacy  of  the 
supervisory  official  rweives  a  severe  test.  It  Is  believed  that  the  c<»mmlsslon 
will  be  able  to  form  some  Idea  of  the  duties  and  resiwnslbllltles  of  a  supervisory 
official  from  some  things  referred  In  this  brief.  The  postal  business  of  the 
Harrlshurg  post  office  has  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  will  be  shown  In 
Kxhlblt  A.  A  gain  of  almost  100  per  cent  In  postal  receipts  Is  shown  from 
1914  to  1919,  while  the  gain  In  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  has  been  from 
14  per  cent  to  43  i)er  cent. 

An  enormous  gain  Is  also  shown  In  the  money-order  business,  as  shown  In 
Exhibit  B. 

While  the  wair-saivlngs  and  revenue  work  is  not  purely  that  of  the  post  office, 
yet  It  stHMUS  that  It  has  (.time  ti>  stay,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  tmr  dally 
labor,  and  It  siH»nis  only  fair  that  the  conunls.sion  .should  know  what  the  respcmsi- 
bility  of  handling  these  fund*«  amounts  to  and  this  is  shown  in  Exhibit  C 

In  considering  iHM*mant  nt  salaries  for  sui)ervl.«5<»ry  employees  the  commission 
is  resfKH't fully  asktnl  to  ctbsen'e  that  no  general  reclassification  of  sui)ervlsory 
salaries  has  be**n  made  f<»r  years,  and  that  promotions  esich  year  de|)endeil 
entirely  upon  the  pleasure  <if  (Nmgress  and  the  «lepartment.  It  is  belleveil 
that  In  tlU'  roclasslfinitlon  merit  .should  be  made  the  prerequisite  for  promotion, 
and  that  every  ofiidal  should  be  pr(»moted  to  the  maximum  baseil  uiK»n  his 
record  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  It  is  belleveil  to  be  bad  practice  to  allow 
only  a  ci»rtaln  mmiber  of  pn. motions  In  the  supervisory  grades,  and  then  apiK»r- 
tloii  them  to  postmasters,  through  the  deiiartment,  for  their  discretion  as  to  who 
shall  be  promottMl  antl  who  shall  not,  and  thus  put  a  premium  on  political 
favoritism.  We  believe  beyund  a  doubt  that  sptn  ial  tlerks  sliould  receive  at 
least  $200  In  ex(vss  of  the  salary  paid  the  highest  gratle  clerk  in  the  automatic 
grades,  and  that  they  should  be  promotwl  successively  to  the  highest  grade  ()f 
special  clerks,  to  the  minimum  grade  of  supervisors,  and  thereafter  promotetl  to 
supervlsorj-  i)Ositions  based  upon  their  capacity  and  efficiency  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  such  sui)ervlsory  officials.    We  also  believe  that  some  plan 
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<\\*mU\  be  adopted  whereby  the  employees  should  become  soraething  more  than 
nnre  workers  in  the  service.  In  the  commercial  world  employees  are  given  a 
voiiv  in  ihe  management  of  commercial  enterprises,  limited,  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain proportions,  but  encouraging  them  in  the  thought  that  their  advice  and 
.\ttirs  t»f  service  are  worth  something  in  shaping  the  future  course  of  their 
i-»lhies.  We  believe  that  Congress  should  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  depart- 
Mitfit  to  fill  vacancies  where  they  exist,  and 'that  promotions  should  not  be 
;»Taiitie<l  to  lapse,  but  deserving  employees  should  be  given  an  opifortunity  to 
«;':alify  to  the  higher  positions  so  long  as  they  are  necessary  and  provided  for. 

It  Is  our  firm  l>el!ef  that  the  personnel  of  the  sui)ervlsory  force  of  postal 
►  ril'loyees  to-day  have  the  right  spirit  and  that  they  are  not  asking  for  any- 
'  iiic  but  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  presume  that 
\*'  t-an  deceive  Congress  and  compel  legislati(m  that  would  be  entirely  unfair 
•o  The  public,  for,  after  all,  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  service.  We  want 
;•  I  A'  fair  and  render  service  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  The  press  of  the 
•  •  .mtry  is  almost  unanimous  in  its  appeal  in  our  behalf.  Petitions  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  have  been  circulate<l  and  presented  to  Congress  by  constituents 
at  Home  because  they  believe  we  are  advocating  a  just  cause.  We  ask  you  to 
•"fi<ider  our  case  carefully.  Think  of  us  as  men  trying  to  do  our  best  for  a 
*.Tvi«*e  we  love,  trying  to  render  the  very  best  we  know  how,  and  in  the  end  we 
»••  litve  yi)u  will  agree  with  us  that  the  salaries  ilow  paid  are  exceeding  small 
.tN  (tkuipared  with  the  commercial  world  and  what,  In  your  judgment,  you  think 
M>  jirt'  entitled  to.  We  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  plan  for  the 
r-*  'nsMfication  of  supervisory  post-office  employees  adopted  at  their  last  annual 
M'liventlon. 

\\V  l>elieve  that  If  the  standard  of  salaries  set  by  the  Government  for  all 
'  r:5inhes  of  the  ser>-lce  were  equal  to  those  paid  for  like  positions  in  the  com- 
rit-rriiU  world,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  Inducing  better  men  to  enter  the 
'i^Tvice.  and  In  this  event  It  would  seem  that  the  service  would  be  conducted 
.Mth  less  men  than  at  present,  due  to  a  higher  degi'ee  of  efficiency. 

Exhibit  A. 

OroMH  postal  receipt s  of  the  Harrisbvrg  (Pa.)  post  office, 

t  'ji  Ifmlar  vear :  Gross  receipts. 

liMK) $103,790.13 

1010 270. 738.  51 

1911 327,142.84 

1912 311, 398.  44 

1913 395, 178.  42 

1914 405,261.21 

1915 1 491. 162. 19 

1916 514,844.02 

1917 626, 976.  50 

1918 , 702, 003. 07 

Fiscal  year  191^19 1 753,318.15 


Name. 


Title. 


*<>  S.  McCrone I  Superintendent  rashier 

F'l«ardO.  Nsylor Money  order  Oishier.. 

Diiwl  A.  Baer |  Special  clerk 

T»  '^taaler  I  udlow .*..do 

'  *.i«.  H.  Hoffman I  Superintendent 

i>hiiM.  Dailey ,  Assistant  superinten- 

I     dent. 

HwTT  E.  Speas < do 

; »» n  R.  T  enig ,  Foreman 

Fi^ATd  H.Anderson do 

M  m  C.  BeidJeman i  Superintendent    Hill 

'     Station. 

w  EdcarCaasell I  Specialclerk 

'•*<*  W.Coover do 

Hve»inffrOo!dsmith , do 

F;m«r  ^kyvers ' do 

.riot  W.  Smeltzer J do 

J^ji  E.  SnaTely ' do 


I 


Division. 


Finance. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Malls.... 
...do 


...do. . 
...do,. 
...do. . 
...do. . 


.do. . 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. . 
.do., 
.do.. 


Salary. 


$2,000 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 
2,200 
1,800 

1,600 

i,rao 

1,P00 
1,600 

1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


Bonds. 


1200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Total 
com- 
pensa- 
tion. 


12,200 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
2,400 
2,000 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


Per 
cent  in- 
crease 
5  years. 


iM4 


prmrAJj  salaries. 


RxHTinT  B. 


Y«*f. 


HnrriMhurff,  Pa.,  po«f  ofjlrp — iinney-order  bu/nneit9. 


'       tir. 


Vahm. 


ypm. 


Intar-    ; 
iwtional        Value. 

issamd. 


Fm9. 


1OT3 (  47,  Wl 

IM4 50..VW 

IM5 .W,210 

IPlfl I  74,74« 

1917 j  77,5*1 

1918 »,«» 


Ymr. 


$412,«73.a7 

442,  OM  >«> 
.S4»,312.W 
W7, 141.  13 
7W,  724. 42 


1     Yorlr 
'   drafui. 


1913 1  I33,a)n 

1914 1  »,ono 

WIS ,  132, 000 

191« I  1«,000 

1917 i  3W,000 

1918 j  4a«,000 

I 


f3,tfU.J3 

3,0«.H1 
3,.517..')9 
4,4M.rt7 

4, 790. 05 

r>,  :ja.  28 


D<iill«i- 

tlr 
poki. 


W,4W 
102,900 
132,835 
130,  lOH 
148, 3»« 
1^,802 


3,444 

1,802 

1.275 

74« 

553 

528 


«nV|  <i44. 30 
50,772.52 
2R,933.37 
10,844.51 

H,rt79.fl5 
8,438.90 


,«5 
ffl5.40 
330.50 
138.60 
90.30 
103.70 


Valu*. 


«847,P83.49 

72B.2n7.13 

843, 437. 32 

911,808.97 

I,l08.2fi5.57 

1,343,715.79 


Intff- 

natlnnal 

paid. 


308 
240 
231 
211 
198 
128 


Valna. 


19,801.10 
5,358.03 
8,438.fl2 
7,388.18 
4,98L40 
2,764.28 


,413.21 
765, 440.  as 
728,124.44 
7n,  185.07 
815,748.75 
951,706.15 


8574,272.00 
507,318.00 
493,254.00 
506, 938.  Oa 
(03,047.00 
882,951.00 


Exhibit  C. 
War  $avin{f9  and  revenue  atatistics,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  post  office. 


Revenor. 


Warsarings. 


Doeament-'    Proprle- 
ary.  tary. 


Vt  .  s.  s. 


T.  S. 


n  .  9.  (.  . 


Total. 


1917. 


I 


December i    $1,808.10: «lft,133.«      «,821.00   817,754.92- 


January... 
Pebniary. . 

March 

ADrtI 

Ifay 

Jrne 

July 

AufniKt — 
September . 

OtJtob^r 

November. 
December.. 


1918. 


I 


1,088,03  I I  34,888. 

I,nn5.95  ' 38,233. 

1,'«2.29  1 50,172. 

2,880  W  I [  49,«T77. 

2,072.50 f  99,W7. 

1,«».52    93.qr)8 

2.34n.««    

1.235.18    


970.50 


70.  n4. 

W,812. 


1.902  X>    I     5rt.047 

1,741.80    I    50.3fi8 

2,131.50    1    57,fi7l. 


2S 
7B 

9() 
(M 
40 
02 
83 
80 
73 
2»> 
S2 


-..  I' 


2,382.75 

3,201.25 

5,4«5.25 

n.«51.50 

14,842.75 

12,  MR.  25 

10. 617.  no 

9.831.25 
7, 488. 00 
9,121.50 
8.330.75 
8,392.00 


Total. 


22,740  59   1  7.12.382.22;  101.580.25 


January.. 
February. 
Karch.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^wt... 


1919. 


I  -' 


1,188.84    '     19,372.24 

2,180  11    1     10..>23.a4 

3,233.18    1     11,388.44 


2,000  08 
3,^31.72 
1,<W4.79 
2.  ftW.  45 
2,864  32 


fion.oo 
400  m) 

49Q.90 
548.44 


8.  I.tO  m 
9,018.88 
7. 428  77 
6,997.3:r 

4.828.88 


1,818.75 
1.823.00 


940.25  

788  75  

894.75  

618.25  

590.75  ' 

488.25   82,681.60 


37,089.08 
29,435.01 
55,637.91 
80,729.40 
114,449.79 
106,754.65 
93,544.02 
80,345.88 
72,098.80 
65, 169. 23 
56,899.01 
04,063.82 


853,951.47 


21,190.99 
12,146.24 
12,308.69 
8,917.«> 
9,913.63 
8,045.02 
7,588.07 
7,976.73 


Brief  Submitted  by  (')fA8.  V.  Hilto:^  for  the  Sfeci.\l  Clerks  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  l»'M»tal  Service  can  not  be  revived  except  by  an  improvement  in  the  condl- 
cJon  of  the  employeen.  The  service  has  become  inefficient.  In  that  malls  ar% 
unduly  delnyed;  trains  on  which  malls  were  formerly  worked  have  been  elimi- 
nated; an  ufhlltlonal  handling  of  the  mail  has  been  made  neces,sary  by  the 
installation  of  a  primary  separation  for  temporary  clerks;  carrier  trips  have 
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li-vii  ntluced  in  uuiiiber;  au  enormous  amount  of  mall  is  misassorted  by  green 
LiWi  ill  tlK»  ser>'ice.  For  the  week,  May  20  to  26,  1919,  carriers  of  the  delivery 
s  vtioii,  \Vashlngt(»n,  I).  C,  post  office,  reported  misassorted  letters  to  the 
i.u'iiImt  of  47,3<M>,  or  approximately  8,00()  per  day. 

TUe  ro?*ial  Ker\ice  should  not  be  administered  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  pnttii,  in  that  it  is  a  carrier  of  news  and  knowledge;  second-class  matter, 
tti.ici.  is  H  nvH:liuni  of  education,  is  carried  at  less  than  cost.  In  dome  cases. 
a^  jiiany  jis  2(>U  separate  pieces  of  mall  are  carried  for  1  cent ;  free  matter,  the 
«..»veniuient's  corresin»ndence,  represents  profit  for  the  Government  which 
{♦•\er  Cillers  into  tlie  statistics  of  profit  and  loss.  Approximately  three-fourths 
I'f  ilio  mail  haiidie<l  by  the  Washington,  D.  C,  post  office  is  free  official  matter. 
T.  ••  n'Vtikiie  for  Washington  office  for  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  was 
.<:'.'»sr..ii)3.12.  If  frank  matter  were  given  a  place  in  these  statistics,,  the 
ivxHiue  would  liave  bein  approximately  $12,000,000. 

Th«'  ^lary  classificuTion  of  1907  (entrance  $^800,  maximum  automatic  grade 
JliiW^,  has  been  disarranged  and  salaries  reduced,  In  that  the  dollar  has 
Uvn  coD.sistently  depreciating  in  value;  according  to  the  Department  of  I^abor 
\AX'  dollar  of  i'Mlay  is  worth  50  cents  as  compared  to  the  dollar  of  1913,  ami 
i'  S  worth  37  cents  as  compared  to  the  dollar  of  1896. 

The  feeling  is  general  in  the  Postal  Service  that  there  is  discrimination 
:i-ain<  postal  inipiovi-es.  In  that  they  do  not  receive  30  days'  leave  as  do  all 
•  f  M  r>  ii:  the  (lo.o'nment  service.  They  do  not  receive  any  sick  leave,  while 
;  ;i  uUit-r  ilt^inn  inert s  give  30  days. 

Tl>ey  do  not  r%H-ei\e  Saturday  half  holidays  as  is  customary  In  the  other 
«!*-ji;trMiie!it.<. 

Tiiv>  ar**  coiiiiK»ll**(i  to  work  much  overtime,  but  they  do  not  rec^*ive  pay 
f>r  '\wv  and  *'iie-l:aif  ms  is  the  custom  to-day. 

IVrsi;iis  are  un»«'"»»t^l  *f'  departmental  positions  In  nhe  Post  Office  Depart- 
t  ♦•nt  without  my  jKistal  experience.  These  positions  should  be  opi'ii  to  iKjstil 
♦•I  plovH^s  as  an  adviUicement  from  their  present  positions.  It  ts  urj^iMl  as  a 
u  -"1  |»Iiin  to  i.r.ow  30  points  in  the  civil-service  examination  for  i)osCal  expe- 

P»  i.Cf 

Suin»n:M.r>-  |K»sUions  should  be  open  to  postal  employees  only. 

Tli^  iniifilwr  of  iMiMal  employees  Is  kept  at  a  mlnlmun;.  causln.:.r  the  work 
to  !k*  a  nmtinual  grind,  making  It  Inconvoflent  to  secure  leave  ami  ^ifh  every 
Mnp«>niry  increase  in  the  volume  of  mall  necessitating  overtime  work. 

Ni^t  work  (6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.)  Is  a  serious  objection  and  approximately 
tw<»- thirds  of  the  employees  must  work  It,  yet  they  do  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional comiieiisation  as  is  provided  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  em- 
ployees, where  20  per  cent  additional  is  paid. 

The  opposing  views  are  as  follows : 

iNistnl  employees  claim  that  they  should  receive  automatic  salaries,  $1,800» 
riM*}.  ami  $2,400,  with  sjiecial  clerkships  at  $2,500  and  2,600,  and  that  sub- 
Mi  tut  os  shcmld  receive  75  cents  per  hour. 

The  deimrtment  Is  opiK)sed  to  general  Increases  In  salary. 

The  department  claims  that  the  present  price  level  is  only  temporary  and 
Tlcit  this  is  a  bad  time  to  fix  salaries. 

The  iM»stal  employee  is  worth  from  $1,800  t(»  $2,600,  for  the  Postal  Service  is 
ft  trade  or  profession,  for  It  requires  approximately  five  years  to  become  an 
f\|.eit.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  actually  from  6  to  10  years,  for  it 
THiuires  that  time  to  reach  the  maximum  salary.. 

T\u'  distributor  must  have  between  5,000  and  10,000  facts  at  his  finger  tips 
while  iierfofming  his  work.  (See  Exhibit  B,  the  schemes  of  one  postal  em- 
I'loyee. ) 

Hh  tnust  develop  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  will  Insure  the  distribution  of 
I! I  It-ast  2.'>  letters  per  minute. 

Mueh  study  on  his  own  time  is  required  to  leani  and  keep  up  with  schemes 
of  (ii^tribution. 

Tlie  i»resent  salary  has  falleil  to  hold  In  the  service  the  greater  part  of  the 
♦  ripinyets.  f*»r  resignations  have  been  almost  wholesale.  In  the  last  fiscal 
>far  in  the  Washington  Post  Office,  carriers,  regular  and  substitute,  to  the 
:.,.iiil)er  of  78,  resigned ;  clerks,  regular  and  substitute,  to  the  number  of  291. 
i:.  sjsmatiuns  among  temporarj*  carriers  and  clerks  in  the  last  two  years  have 
ivi'ihwl  approximately  1.000  and  3.000.  This  is  in  an  office  with  1,300  om- 
ji.ojees. 
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Other  tnuU's  are  better  paid,  though  most  of  them  require  an  apprenti<v- 
ship  of  only  four  years,  and  the  inconvenience  of  night  woric  ift  unku(»wn  to 
them :  the  following  list  of  trades  and  rate  of  pay  In  Washington.  I>.  C,  will 
sliow  it :  Bricklayers,  $1  i)er  hour ;  electrical  workers.  .$1  i>er  hour :  sheet 
metal  workers,  $1  per  hour;  hod  carries,  $5  i>er  day;  street-railway  men.  O-'d 
per  hour;  painters.  $1  per  h(mr;  carpenters,  $0.84  per  hour;  tile  layers,  $6  f»er 
day ;  steam  litters,  $1  \)er  hour ;  plumbers,  $1  per  hour ;  first  grade,  0.35  per 
hour;  postal  employees,  sixth  grade,  $0.50  per  hour. 

We  are  facing  a  i)ermanently  higher  price  level,  for  the  quantity  of  currency 
Is  iH»rmanently  increased — that  is,  for  years;  gold  will  not  return  to  circula- 
tion, for  the  iHH)ple  have  learntnl  to  use  paper  money  and  to  leave  their  gold 
in  the  Imnk. 

There  will  be  no  great  outflow  of  gold  through  international  trade,  f<»r  th»* 
VnitiHl  States  is  now  a  cretlitor  instead  of  a  debtor  Nation;  the  I'nited  States 
must  extend  further  cre<llt  to  Europe  for  material  during  rec*on.structl«»n: 
though  it  has  been  said  that  when  trade  is  resumed  "  low-priced  Euroinnin 
gtHKls"  will  flow  over  here  In  such  enormous  volumes  that  they  will  liquidate 
all  annual  obligations  to  us;  yet  European  goods  are  not  low  priced,  for 
prices  In  Euroi>e  since  the  war  began  have  risen  more  than  they  have  In  the 
United  States. 

A  reduction  of  outstanding  cre<l!t  will  not  take  place  for  many  years,  if  at 
all,  for  vast  issues  of  war  bonds  are  bases  for  future  credit  expanslcm ;  the 
new  bonds  are  unrivaled  security  for  further  borrowings  from  banks  for  com- 
mercial punM>ses. 

Postal  sjilarles  should  be  reclassified  and  fixed  at  an  advance  of  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent :  efficient  postal  service  demands  it ;  if  a  profit  must  be  shown, 
the  public  shouhl  pay  it,  not  the  po.«5tal  employees ;  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
has  l>een  recognized  practically  eve^y^vhe^e  except  In  the  Postal  Service;  tlie 
Postal  Service  is  a  trade  or  profession  requiring  long  apprenticeship ;  the  pres- 
ent salary  has  falletl  to  hold  the  best  employees  in  the  service;  other  trades  are 
far  better  paid ;  prices  generally  are  not  coming  down  but  are  likely  to  increase 
further. 

(Whei-eupon  the  committee  adjourned  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  OGTOBEB  10,  1919. 

Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  coiiimLssion  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  A.  Moon  pre- 

^i^lingr. 

Mr.   Moon.  The  commission  will  come  to  order  and  resume  the 
liearings. 
The  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Virginia. 

<  LERKS  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CL.\SS  Pt>8T  OFFICES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  B.  DAVENPORT,  FOETBESS  HONBOE,  VA. 

Mr,  Davenport.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  a  brief,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read.     [Reading:] 

1  api»esir  tiefoiv  this  coiuinlttee  to  present  a  few  facts  ami  relate  conditions 
afftH'tlng:  postal  clerks  in  Newport  News,  Hampton,  Phoebus,  and  Fortress 
M<»nr«>e,  Va. 

That  the  prlt*es  of  conmiodities  has  so  vastly  increased  as  to  make  It  well 
:..2h  impossible  for  clerks  in  the  postal  service  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
«>'  li\in}!,  is  so  well  assumed  that  I  shall  not  go  further  at  present  than  to  sa^' 
'hat  this  p^irtlcular  conuuunlty  has  suflPered  from  war-time  activities,  proh- 
*iMy  more  than  any  other  Iwality.  The  population  grew  from  maybe  30,000 
-•»uls  to  i>ossibly  and  assure<lly  at  times  200,000.  This  boosted  prices  to  an 
aim4)st  unbelievably  high  rate. 

That  this  (nrndition  of  affairs  seriously  affected  postal  clerks  is  shown  by  the 
following  tables: 

\*-i*-port  News.  Va. : 

Resular  clerks  ap]H>inte<l  since  .July  1,  1917 10 

Substitutes  and  auxiliary  clerks  appointed  since  .July  1.  1917 290 

Resular  clerks  resigiie<l  since  .July  1,  1917 14 

Substitute  and  auxiliary  clerks  resigned  since  July  1,  1917 275 

Regular  c-arriers  api)ointed  since  .Tuly  1,  1917 16 

Substitute  and  auxiliary  clerks  appointed  since  July  1,  1917 1.30 

Recular  carriers  reslgneil  since  .July  1,  1917 11 

Substitute  and  auxiliary  carriers  resigned  since  July  1.  1917 123 

F«»rtress  Monroe,  Va. : 

Regular  clerks  appointed  since  .July  1,  1917 7 

Regular  clerks  resigne<i  since  July  1,  1917 4 

Substitute  and  auxiliary  clerks  appointed  since  .July  1,  1917 32 

Substitute  and  auxiliary  clerks  resigned  since  July  1,  1917 22 

Hampton,  Va. : 

Reciilar  clerks  resigned  since  July  1,  1917 6 

R»*gular  carriers  resigned  since  July  1.  1917 7 

Of  the  original  seven  clerks  and  nine  carriers  In  the  office,  three  clerks  and 
tlirw  carriers  reTY^.".1n.  All  other  <\r  rks  and  carriers  are  new.  New  clerks  have 
come  into  the  (»ffice  only  to  resign  in  a  .«5hort  while — as  soon  as  something  better 
presented  Itr  !f. 
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Phoebus,  Va. :  This  office  came  Into  the  classified  service  on  July  1,  1919. 
Up  to  this  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  clerks  and  carriers  to  stay  In 
the  service  owing  to  the  small  salary. 

At  one  time  it  was  seriously  thought  of  discontinuing  the  free  delivery. 

The  clerks  and  carriers  of  this  offic*e  at  present  are  only  receiving  $1,000 
per  annum. 

Especial  attention  is  Invited  to  the  appalling  number  of  resignations.  In 
the  Newpoit  News  post  office  the  number  of  resignations  of  regular  clerks  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  api>ointments.  The  puraber  of  carriers  resigned  Is  almost 
as  great  .as  the  number  appointed.  Of  290  substitute  clerks  appointed,  275  re- 
signed.   ()f  130  carriers  appointed,  123  resigned. 

•  In  view  of  these  facts  I  ask  you  what  kind  of  a  business  man  would  attempt 
to  run  his  business  In  any  such  'suicidal  way  as  this,  and  how  could  a  business 
run  on  such  lines  long  keep  out  of  bankruptcy?  We  ought  to  be  fair  to  Uncle 
Sara,  who  foots  the  bills  In  such  matters,  and  give  him  a  fair  show  to  keep 
comyietent  help. 

The  comparison  of  wages  paid  mechanics  and  laborers  with  that  of  postal 
employees  In  this  vicinity  Is  about  as  follows:  Unskilled  laborers'  wages  have 
advanced  from  75  cents,  or  $1  a  day  to  40,  50,  and  even  60  cents  an  hour. 
Some  colored  riveters  In  the  ship  yards,  by  working  overtime,  have  been 
making  as  much  as  $200  a  week — as  much  as  they  formerly'  earned  In  half  a 
year;  these  are  facts,  as  the  pay  rolls  will  show.  Laborers  on  the  ship-yard 
pay  roll  have  been  making  as  much  as  $100  a  week.  Other  jobs,  due  to  10 
per  cent  contracts,  show  like  conditions.  These  facts  have  caused  a  phenomenal 
rise  In  the  prices  of  commodities  In  this  vicinity.  On  account  of  the  war  activi- 
ties most  business  men  In  this  locality  have  been  making  money  so  fast  that 
they  hardly  had  time  to  count  It.  Due  to  the  high  wages,  everybody  bought 
everything  they  cared  for,  no  matter  what  the  price,  which  was  all  very  well 
for  those  whose  wages  had  bene  vastly  Increased,  but  which  worked  a  positive 
crime  on  postal  employees  who  were  compelled  to  exist  on  about  the  same 
wage  scale  as  that  before  these  conditions  existed. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  place  statistics  before  you,  but  hesitate  to  bore  you 
with  them  In  the  face  of  what  you  already  know  about  Increased  prices  and  in- 
creased percentages  and  decreasing  purchasing  powers  of  a  dollar. 

I  will  briefly  state  what  I  consider  essential  jwlnts : 

1.  Six  hours  night  work  to  be  equivalent  to  eight  hours  day  work. 

2.  Time  allowance  for  scheme  work,  or  extra  pay  when  this  Is  not  i>nssible. 

3.  A  strict  observance  of  the  8-hour  law. 

4.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  with  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
This  Is  an  endeavor  to  cut  out  overtime. 

5.  Thirty  days'  leave  of  absence,  with  additional  30  days'  sick  leave  in  case  of 
illness. 

6.  Seventy-five  cents  per  hour  for  substitute  work. 

7.  A  civil-service  court  of  appeals. 

8.  Voluntary  retirement  at  60  years  after  30  years'  service,  compulsory  re- 
tirement at  72,  with  liberal  pension. 

9.  Postmasters  and  supervisory  officials  must  be  made  to  recognize  seniority 
In  promotion  and  working  conditions  of  employees,  provided  in  all  cases  that 
efficiency  is  maintained. 

10.  A  decent  living  wage,  that  good  men  may  be  induced  to  remain  in  service. 
See  list  of  resignations  for  this  vicinity. 

11.  Reclassification:  First  grade  to  be  $1,800;  second  grade,  $2,100;  third 
grade,  $2,400 ;  special  grade,  $2,500  and  $2,600. 

It  is  only  fair  that  you  give  an.  Increase  in  salaries  somewhat  commensarate 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will. plead  in  vain  with 
your  committee  for  this  concession,  nor  do  I  think  you  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  other  suggestions  I  offer. 

In  conclusion,  I  Invite  your  special  attention  to  what  In  my  mind  is  the  ma«?t 
essential  points  I  make,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  promotion  and  assignment  of 
work  and  working  conditions.  This  should  not  In  any  event  be  left  to  the 
whim  of  postmasters  and  supervisory  officials,  but  should  be  rigidly  controlled 
by  law. 

On  July  1,  1915,  my  salary  was  increased  to  $1,100.  On  July  1,  1919,  It 
was  increased  to  $1,200 — a  percentage  of  9  in  four  years.  With  the  bonne  of 
$200,  the  percentage  of  Increase  has  been  27  in  four  years.  Board  alone  costs 
me  as  much  now  as  I  used  In  taking  care  of  three  pereons  In  1915.  This  is  an 
actual  statement  of  Indisputable  facts. 
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<toe  clerk  1ms  three  children  to  suiH^ort.  This  clerk  has  to  be  assistecl  by 
relatives,  otherwise  It  would  be  Impossible  to  give  them  the  necessities  of  life. 

Another  clerk  has  a  wife  and  child  to  tiiKe  care  of.  The  wife  has  to  work 
i;:  onler  to  meet  the  exi>enses  of  the  family. 

Another  clerk  has  had  to  take  the  children  of  age  old  enough  to  work  out 
.»f  srtiool.  to  help  support  the  family.  The  last  two  mentioned  clerks  are  so  pro- 
muiit  in  their  line  of  work  that  they  make  99.7  per  cent  on  examinations ;  if 
ib<»y  were  in  any  other  class  of  business  they  would  be  considered  at  the  top, 
and  ei»mmand  wages  accordingly.  It  seems  to  be  the  I'ost  Office  Department 
only  that  does  not  rectignlze  proficiency. 

Mr.  MiK)X.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Davenport.  The  next  wit- 
pex  hi  S.  J.  File,  of  Delaware.  Is  Mr.  File  here?  As  he  does  not 
N*ein  to  be  pi*esent,  I  will  call  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Mohler,  of  Har- 
risburg. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  T.  MOHLEE,  HABEISBTJBO,  FA. 

Mr.  MoiiLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, in  behalf  of  the  clerks  of  the  78  offices  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
1  want  to  pi-esent,  in  a  humble  way,  our  case  before  you  to-day. 

Our  position  is  that  we  believe  that  we  are  underpaid.  Take  a 
man  in  the  commercial  world  that  we  grew  up  with,  invariably  he 
is  getting  twice  as  much  money  as  we  are,  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. This  works  a  handicap  on  us  when  we  attempt  to  go  into  the 
markets  of  the  country  and  buv  the  necessities  that  we  must  have  in 
onler  to  live. 

When  it  comes  to  educating  the  children  and  clothing  ourselves, 
we  are  handicapped  from  the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  commercial  world  has  more  money  to  spend  than  we  have, 
and  a  man  that  has  goods  to  sell  makes  no  distinction  whether  we 
work  for  the  Government  or  whether  we  work  for  an  individual ;  and 
that,  of  course,  works  a  handicap  on  all  men  in  our  line  of  work. 

Another  thing,  our  work  is  very  exacting,  and  it  takes  considerable 
time  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  a  post-office  clerk.  It  takes  four  or 
five  years  training,  of  routine  work,  to  make  a  clerk,  and  during  the 
war  there  were  many,  of  course,  who  quit  the  service.  Many  of  us 
stood  by  the  department,  not  from  the  fact  of  patriotic  motives 
exactly,  but  that  we  hopecl  that  some  time  there  would  be  something 
l)etter  in  store  for  us ;  that  our  needs  would  be  given  consideration, 
and  we  feel  that  this  commission  will  recommend  for  us  an  adequate 
>ularv,  something  that  we  can  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
our  tellowmen,  and  buy  necessities  that  we  must  have.  That,  of 
course,  will  work  a  hardship  on  Congi-ess,  in  the  way  of  this  ad- 
vanced pay  that  we  are  asking  for,  but  I  would  make  the  suggestion 
that  a  raise  be  made  in  the  rates  of  postage.  The  public  is  paying 
more  for  everything  else ;  why  should  they  not  pay  more  for  postage  f 

Mr.  Rouse/  ^Vhat  class  of  postage  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  MoHL£R.  All  classes.  I  think  to-day  the  parcel  post  is  han- 
dled too  cheap  for  the  amount  of  work  and  space  that  it  requires. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  know  there  is  good  profit  in  the  parcel  post  ? 

Mr.  MoiiLER.  Thnt  there  is  good  profit  ?    I  don't  know  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  men  in  yoiy  office  have  resigned  in  the 
last  year?    How  many  clerks? 

Mr.  MoffLER.  I  should  say  not  over  five. 
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Senator  Mos£S.  Out  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  MonLER.  In  round  numbers,  about  60. 

Senator  Moses.  What  grade  were  they? 

Mr.  MoiiLER.  Well,  perhaps  fourth  and  fifth.  Maybe  one  or  tM 
of  them  were  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  replacing  them  ? 

Mr.  MoHLER.  Yes  J  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  rephicii 
them.  AVe  are  workmg  short  handed,  under  handicaps  at  all  tim 
for  lack  of  help  5  and  the  help  that  we  are  getting  to-day,  is  not 
desirable  as  it  might  be.  That  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  that  tin 
are  not  the  class  of  men  that  came  in  years  ago,  because  the  indud 
ments  that  the  department  offered  at  that  time  are  not  what  they  we 
some  time  ago.  When  I  entered  the  service,  eight  or  nine  years  ag 
$1,200  looked  like  a  good  job.  I  was  a  boy  off  the  faiin,  and  nat 
rally,  I  though  $1,200  working  for  the  (rovernment  was  a  migli 
gO(xl  thing;  but  to-day  it  is  inadequate.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  dei)ai 
ment ;  it  is  the  fault  of  conditions. 

ilr.  Rouse.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question.    Do  you  think  \i 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  men  in  your  office  when  you  make  tl 
statement  that  you  suggest  an  increase  in  postage  on  all  classes 
mail  matter;  or  is  that  your  private  opinion. 

Mr.  Moiiler.  That  is  my  private  opinion. 

(Mr.  Mohler  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Brikf  Submitted  by  J.  T.  Mohlkr.  Hakkisburg,  I* a. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  extend  our  slntvre  thanks  for  this  opportunity  t<»  p 
sent  our  facts  to  this  distinguished  commission.  It  gives  me  great  plensure 
say  we  have  no  special  grievances  of  a  local  nature  to  submit.  Our  only  co 
plaint  is  that  we  think  we  have  betMi  for  years,  and  are  to-day,  very  pt>orly  pa 
It  was  a  conceded  fact  before  the  war  that  all  post-office  clerks  of  the  count 
were  underpaid,  and  now,  since  the  purchasing  power  of  a  doUar  is  so  niu 
less,  our  condition  is  very  much  worse. 

We  don't  ask  anything  unreasonable  from  this  great  and  glorious  G^»vt»i 
ment,  that  we  are  glad  to  serve,  but  we  do  think  that  we  should  receive  as  nui 
for  our  services  from  the  Government  as  we  could  command  in  the  connnerc 
world  for  a  like  position  requiring  the  same  amount  of  knowledge. 

Our  wages  have  been  raised  25  per  cent — including  IGi  ix*r  cent  war  bonuH 
in  the  past  several  years;  living,  as  you  know  by  referring  to  the  Governinti 
statistics,  have  advanced  100  per  cent,  or  thereab<nits,  so  jou  can  readily  ;» 
the  disproportion  of  affairs  as  they  affect  post-oflice  clerks.  This  condlti 
applies  all  over  our  grand  country. 

Wages  in  the  connnerclal  world  have  advance*!  by  leaps  and  bounds,  ai 
these  same  men  are  our  comi>etitors  in  the  buying  markets  of  the  country. 

We  think  we  are  a  disfavored  lot  of  men  and  are  not  receiving  the  comi>ens 
tlon  due  us. 

We  are  not  going  to  ask  anything  unreasonable,  but  think,  all  things  being 
proportion,  the  nnin  that  was  receiving  the  maximum  salary  four  years  a 
should  be  getting  at  least  $2,300  or  $2,400  to-day,  to  keep  abreast  with  the  pn 
ent  cost  of  living. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  try  to  burden  you  with  any  statistics  of  conditions. 
kn<»w  yt)u  have  plenty  such  information  in  hand  to  base  your  opinions  uiK 
but  will  only  ask  that  you  recommend  for  us  a  salary  commensurate  with  t 
work  we  perform,  namely,  a  minimum  of  $1,500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,300.  si 
clal  clerks  to  rtn^elve  $2,400  and  $2,500,  respectively. 

Mr.  !M<x)N.  The  next  gentleman  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Harry  E.  Fei>(! 
of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HAEEY  E.  FEISEE,  TOEK,  PA. 

Mr.  Feiser.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  wish  to  bring  one  im- 
jHiiiant  thought  to  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  Merit  System.  I 
am  one  of  the  tliree  representatives  from  central  Pennsylvania.  We 
liavi*  had  two  cases  brought  to  our  attention  bjr  the  clerks  at  a  con- 
ference in  Harrisburg  on  September  14.  I  will  give  one  as  an  ex- 
am ple«  Harry  A.  Garner,  my  fellow  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
\ania  vouches  for  the  accuracv  of  the  statement. 

A  clerk  in  the  Reading  ofiice,  second  grade,  was  reduced  for  a 
-lijrht  infraction  of  the  law.  The  infraction  was  this:  A  resident  of 
Sliillington,  a  post  office  near  Beading,  was  expecting  a  bundle  of 
ti-h.  perishable  goods,  and  he  called  up  the  Beading  postmaster  at 
lii-v  home,  and  the  postmaster  said,  "  No,  we  can't  give  you  any  mail 
in  transit.  It  is  a  direct  violation  of  law\"  He  went  to  the  post  office 
and  saw  this  inexperienced  clerk  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  a  bundle 
«.f  ti^h  addressed  to  my  home,  and  I  thought  by  coming  here  I  could 
^t  them.''  The  clerk  in  his  ignorance  thought  he  was  advancing  the 
mail  and  saving  the  parcel  from  perishing  and  delivered  it  to  him, 
anil  he  was  given  a  demotion  of  three  months  (which  is  the  law), 
^  ;t  up  to  October  1, 1919,  that  clerk  has  suffered  a  monetary  loss  of 
^»lt».  Now,  the  details  of  that  will  be  covered  in  the  brief  that  we 
\m11  present. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  unfair  wage 
condition  of  the  finance  clerks,  stamp  clerks,  and  money-order  clerks 
m  the  offices  of  cities  ranging  from  50,000  to  150,000.  We  are  placed 
in  rharge  of  the  finances — in  my  office  I  am  in  charge  of  the  entire 
>i(Kk  and  cash,  with  an  office  title  of  postal  cashier.  La.st  year  I 
[^i^>nally  handled  $1,244,000  in  stamp  sales,  and  the  money  derived 
therefrom.  At  the  present  time  I  am  responsible  for  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock,  and  there  are 
two  or  three  other  clerks  who  have  access  to  that  stock,  which  can 
n^t  l»e  helped  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  law\  We  have  66  dis- 
tort postma,sters  under  the  central  accounting  system,  16  contract 
-tiitions,  and  3  general  delivery  clerks  which  are  supplied  from  my 
«!•  partment.  Now,  all  that  finance  work  was  handled  at  an  expense 
to  the  Government  of  $1,400.  In  other  walks  of  life  the  salary 
\^ould  have  been  much  more. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  are  you  bonded  for? 

Mr.  Feiser.  I  am  bonded  for  $2,000. 

Senator  Moses.  How  much  are  these  two  other  clerks  bonded  for 
that  have  access  to  the  stock? 

Mr.  Feises.  One  is  bonded  for  $1,500.  The  superintendent  of 
mails,  who  also  has  access  to  it,  is  bonded  for  $2,000,  and  I  don't 
know  what  the  assistant  postmaster's  bond  is  at  the  present  time. 

(Mr.  Feiser  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

Brief  Si'bmitted  by  Mr.  iIarry  E.  Feiskr,  York,  Pa. 

In  f<»nf(»rm!ty  with  the  siipgestlons  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the 
h»>arinj?  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries,  the  clerlis  of  central 
ivnnsylvania  met  at  Harrisliurp,  Pa.,  on  September  14, 1919,  and  sele<*ted  Hnrry 
K.  Feiser,  York,  Pa. ;  Harry  A.  Gamer,  Reading,  Pa. ;  and  John  T.  Mohler, 
HaiTisburfr,  Pa.,  to  represent  them  at  the  hearings  of  this  commission  and 
I-rp^nt  oral  statements  and  data  pertaining  to  the  salaries  of  post-office  clerks. 
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A  review  of  the  facts  set  forth  In  this  brief  will  show  you  that  the  clerks  have 
been  underpaid  and  were  compelled  to  retrench  from  their  former  mode  o| 
living  and  sacrifice  all  pleasures  and  luxuries;  and,  In  fact,  many  of  thfl 
necessities  of  life,  to  keep  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  salary  receivH 
from  tlie  Government.  Many  of  the  post-office  clerks  augmented  their  salarip^ 
by  outside  employment,  while  ojthers  were  compelled  to  go  Into  debt  to  secuw 
the  necessities  of  life,  as  shown  by  statements  contained  in  this  brief.  Outside 
employment  was  condemned  by  one  of  the  representatives  at  Harrisburg  meet 
Ing,  who  stated  that  a  clerk  employed  outside  of  the  post  office  could  not  givfl 
his  full  man  power  to  his  post-office  work  and  the  efficiency  of  the  office  sufferwl 
thereby,  while  on  the  other  hand,  post-office  clerks  should  not  be  compelled  U 
seek  outside  help  to  meet  living  conditions  when  they  are  employed  by  the  bpsi 
Government  In  the  world,  a  Government  operated  for  the  whole  of  the  peoplei 
whose  interests  should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  which  should 
compensate  its  employees  In  keeping  with  that  paid  by  private  enterprises  and 
the  larger  corporations. 

Th  following  resolutions  were. presented  at  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg  ai»! 
unanimously  adopted: 

"That  our  representatives  recommend  to  the  joint  commission  that  the  en 
trance  salary  for  post-office  clerks  should  be  not  less  than  $1,500  per  annum 
with  yearly  automatic  Increases  of  $200,  until  a  maximum  of  $2,300  be  at 
talned,  with  *  special  clerks'  at  $2,400  and  $2,500.  That  40  per  cent  of  th^ 
sixth-grade  clerks  In  all  first  and  second  class  post  offices  be  advanced  to  th< 
grade  of  *  special  clerk.*  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  department  (lis 
pense  with  substitutes,  and  In  their  stead  appoint  r^ular  clerks  at  the  mini 
mum  grade,  thus  assuring  better  postal  service." 

AVERAGE   EXPENDITURES   FOB  LIVING   NECESSITIES. 

In  presenting  tliese  tables  of  costs  we  are  assured  by  the  clerks  furnishing 
them  that  they  represent  their  actual  living  conditions  and  that  they  show  t 
much  lower  standard  of  living  enjoyed  under  normal  condition.  In  presenting 
the  table  of  Clerk  Klrkpatrlck,  Sunbury,  we  find  the  extreme  cost,  and  tin 
largest  family,  consisting  of  seven: 

Salary  received  from  Post  Office  Department $1, 400.  W 

Expenditures  for  year  year  ending  June  30,  1919 : 

Rent 240.01 

Life  Insurance 120. 0^ 

Taxes  and  other  Insurance 10.0^ 

Education 15.0^ 

Papers,  books,  and  magazines 15.5^ 

Gifts,  churches,  charities,  war  work 120.0^ 

Doctors  and  dentists 90.0^ 

Drugs  and  toilet  articles 5.0^ 

Postage  and  expressage 3.01 

Entertainment  and  recreation None 

Shows  and  motion  pictures None 

Clothing 89. 2^ 

Shoes  and  repairing 95.01 

Coal  and  wooil 52.0^ 

Gas  and  electricity  for  lighting 21. « 

Gas  for  heating  and  cooking 47.05 

Ice ■• 8. 0( 

Liberty    bonds 50. 0( 

Laundry 2.  Oi 

Foodstuffs 847. 01 

Railroad  and  trolley  fares 5.  W 

Total  expenditures 1, 835. 6^ 

Deficiency  not  accounted  for. 

In  selecting  the  two  tables  below  we  accepted  them  from  a  group  of  at  leasl 
10,  and  as  they  ranged  about  $1,700  to  $1,750,  and  the  average  of  five  persons 
to  the  family,  considered  them  representing  the  average  living  conditions  oi 
post-office  clerks  In  this  district. 
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Submittal  by  Clerk  Pelser,  York,  Pa. : 

i:ip**ndltures : 

Liberty   bonds $51. 00 

Insurance  premiums  (sick,  life,  accident,  fire) 140.32 

Tnxvs  on  home 43.  55 

f*a.Tnient  on  home  In  lieu  of  rent 200. 00 

Interest  on  mortgage 77.00 

Water   rent 23. 00 

(his  for  OHjking  and  water  heater 47.03 

Elfc-trlc  light,  not  including  lamps 21.83 

Telephone  (now  $21  per  annum) 18.  (X) 

iHictor  and  dentist  fees,  including  medicine , 18.  30 

Majmxlnes   and    newspapers 15.  50 

nothing 89.60 

Ice 16.00 

Milk  (average  li  quarts  daily,  with  extras) 89.44 

Repairs  to  home 3.  55 

0«1  and  wood  (heating  only,  3  tons  below  normal) 66.50 

Oontrlbutions  to  church  and  Sunday  school 36. 40 

York  ("ounty  war  chest 12. 00 

Drj-  pMxls,  notions,  etc.,  from  department  store 104.25 

Shoes  and   rei>alring 81.20 

Recreation,  including  picnics,  vaudeville,  and  motion  pictures 25.00 

Foodstuffs,  petty  purchases,  gifts,  sundries,  etc 551.53 

Total  expended 1, 721. 00 

Salary  from   Government 1,400.00 

S'lnday-school  orchestra 46. 00 

S<»<Tetary  of  lodge 194. 00 

Unfital  of  dance  library 81.00 

Total   receipts 1, 721. 00 

.<n!)mitte<l  by  Clerk  Campbell,  Sunbury,  Pa.: 
Exiiendltures — 

('lothlng $125. 00 

Rent 240.00 

Insarance  (life  and  personal  effects) 170.07 

Taxw — 2.26 

Ught 18. 00 

Water  rent 5. 00 

Fuel  (mal,  wood,  gas) — 83.00 

Papew  and  magazines 7.  50 

Shoes  and  rei>airlng 90.  (X) 

S«»wing  for  family 20.00 

Iwictor.  drugs,  and  dentl.st 75.00 

Fumisldngs  for  home 100.00 

Uv 15. 00 

Soaiis  and  toilet  articles  (laundry  and  bath) 15.00 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs 650. 00 

Sundries  including  hair  cutting,  notions,  gifts,  contributions, 

kidge  dues,  recreation,  etc 1(X).  00 

Total  expended 1, 715. 83 

Salarj'  from  Government — 1,400.00 

.Iddltionul  fund.s  by  outside  employment  and  Investment. 

OrkH  fn>ni  Chambersburg  submitted  report  in  bulk  as  follows: 

Total  expen.<«es  of  nine  clerks 14, 039. 18 

Total  salary*  of  nine  clerks — 11,953.00 

Deficiency 2, 18(>.  18 

Liberty  bond  purchased s. 901.  (K) 

Total  bills  owing  by  nine  clerks 1,285.18 
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Service  in  my  community,  which  I  judge  are  the  same  all  over  th< 
country. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  in  the  statistical  line  out 
side  of  the  regular  statistics  of  salaries  and  commodities,  which  an 
practically  the  same  the  cotmtry  over.  I  hava  a  brief  touching  oi 
those  things,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  th( 
whole  argument  regarding  the  increase  in  postal  salaries,  the  wlioli 
discussion,  bears  on  nothing  else  but  the  increase  in  salaries  and  th( 
attitude  that  has  been  taken.  Of  course  increases  in  salaries  o 
employees  would  help  the  Postal  Service  the  same  as  it  would  a  busi 
ness  institution.  The  Postal  Service  has  grown  to  tremendous  pro 
portions,  and  we  who  are  in  the  post  offices  more  readily  realize  thi 
enormous  increase  in  the  mail,  especially  in  third-class  matter.  AV 
are  simply  flooded  with,  it.  The  problem  is  becoming  so  pressing 
that  if  we  do  not  draw  a  better  type  of  men  into  the  service  thai 
what  these  salaries  will  naturally  induce,  the  Postal  Service  in  th 
future  will  be  demoralized  for  the  lack  of  capable  officials  to  carr 
on  the  business.  I  don't  say  that  unadvisedly,  because  you  realiz 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  biggest  and  best  corporations  m  Americ 
to-day  to  draw  the-  very  best  brains  right  down  to  the  lowes 
man.  Take  our  big  rubber  companies,  nobody  but  a  college  ma; 
can  go  into  their  sales  force.  They  had  it  up  to  that  standard  unti 
the  war,  but  during  the  war  they  opened  it  to  high-school  men. 

Now,  we  want  to  draw  into  the  Postal  Service  college  men  and  w 
want  to  draw  in  high-school  men;  and  what  could  pOvSsibly  indue 
a  college  man  to  enter  the  Postal  Service  to-day?  You  need  tli 
trained  type  of  man;  you  need  the  man  trained  to  think.  The  ord 
nary  clerical  duties  can  be  performed  by  a  person  of  average  into 
ligence  and  industry  with  a  little  education,  provided  they  try  t 
perform  them.  But  we  have  got  to  build  for  the  future ;  we  have  g( 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  10  or  15  years  from  now,  when  the  iiie; 
ficient  can  be  weeded  out  and  we  can  come  up  then  to  the  standat 
of  the  few  who  are  the  survival'  of  the  fittest.  To-day  we  are  gt)ir 
along  on  the  work,  you  might  say,  of  the  men  who  came  in  20  or  ? 
years  ago,  when  civil  service  was  first  initiated.  These  men  ai 
still  bearing  the  burden;  they  have  the  knowledge  and  they  ha^ 
the  ability.  The  men  that  came  in  in  the  old  days  were  men  of  coi 
siderable  ability,  but  those  men  are  dying  out;  they  are  resigning 
they  are  being  forced  out  by  age ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  y< 
will  have  to  have  new  men  to  take  their  places;  and  this  proble 
is  becoming  so  great,  the  mail  service  is  becoming  so  large,  that 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  large  corporation.  In  my  opinion 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Government  went  into  the  Post 
Service  more  thoroughly  and  did  not  just  touch  it  from  a  distaiK 
For  example,  if  this  service  was  completely  revolutionized  by  tl 
intioduction  of  the  methods  of,  say,  the  Ford  automobile  factor 
Mr.  Ford  established  a  minimum  wage  there  of  $5  and  later  of 
a  day,  and  he  set  that  almost  $3  above  the  average  minimum  wa^ 
yet  he  drew  into  his  service  the  best  type  of  workmen  in  Americ 
and  to-day  that  shows  in  what  he  has  pained. 

(Mr.  Grogan  submitted  the  following  paper  on  behalf  of  t! 
clerks  of  West  Virginia:) 
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Statement  Filed  by  John  J.  (^rooan,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Iij  brinjrinp:  before  tliis  commission  the  proposition  of  providing?  adequate 
^-ilaries  for  persons  enpi^ed  in  the  ITnlte<l  States  Postal  Service  in  the  capacity 
known  as  "clerk."  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide,  for  puriKjses  of  comparison, 
statistical  data  eoncerninf?  the  prices  of  commodities  at  the  present  time  and 
the  a[»proximate  prices  10  years  ago,  when  our  present  salar>'  law  first  went 
into  operation.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  wages  of  persons  engaged  in 
eivilian  occupations  of  a  skilled  nature  at  the  present  time  should  also  be 
shown.  On  attached  sheets  is  shown  the  above-mentioned  data  ;  these  figures 
are  imlicative  of  the  wages  earne<l  in  the  Wheeling  district ;  the  prices  of  com- 
nuHlltles  also  represent  those  prevailing  In  that  district.  What  applies  to  the 
Wheeling  district  also  in  a  general  manner  can  apply  to  the  entire  State,  as  it  Is 
es>entially  n  State  whose  cities  are  mainly  manufacturing  centers.  As  no 
city  or  State  or  country,  for  that  matter,  can  live  unto  itself,  the  whole  world 
hfin*:  intenle[)endent,  it  is  obvious  that  conditions  prevailing  in  one  section  of  the 
n»untry  are  verj-  likely  to  be  the  same  in  other  sections.  The  great  social  and 
e(i)Ut»mic  upheaval  taking  place  the  world  over  is,  of  course,  the  cause  of  th^ 
present  unrest.  Economists  tell  us  that  we  are  suffering  from  the  wastes  of 
war.  which  brings  al>out  inflated  currency,  which  in  turn  deflates  the  unit  of 
value.  They  tell  ns  that  the  dollar  has  shrunk  in  purchasing  power  to  less  than 
half  its  prewar  value.  We  find  that  to  be  true  when  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
fr21T\  for  a  25-pound  .♦<ack  of  sugar,  which  five  years  ago  could  be  purchased 
fi»r  1M»  (»ents:  when  we  are  charged  $2  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  which  formerly 
retailed  for  9i>  cents,  also  when  we  pay  $50  for  a  suit  of  clothes  which  we  used 
to  jret  for  25,  and  when  we  find  that  rents  have  greatly  increased  in  all  the 
«'itit'>.  we  are  forcibly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  economists  are 
•i)rre<t,  and  not  »ady  that,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  must  naturally 
(!»•«•! ine  some  with  the  completion  of  the  era  of  reconstruction  and  the  restoration 
of  The  world  to  something  like  normal,  tlint  we  are  on  a  permanently  high- 
pri«v  level.  In  such  case,  the  renfi^dy  is  simple — ln<*rease  tiie  inci)me  of  all 
pntportionately  to  meet  the  increaswl  costs.  As  further  evidence  that  the  world 
is  tliMxled  with  cheap  money,  I  mention  the  fact  that  five  years  ago  there  was  in 
rirndation  all  over  the  world  $13,000,000,000  in  money,  $4.000.(K)0,(KX)  of  which 
w.iN  cold :  to-flay  there  is  in  circulation  $32,(K)0,<K)0,(KK)  in  money,  $20,000.0(K),000 
of  which  is  iwijier  and  not  backed  by  gold.  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  obvlcms  that 
the  world  is  to  suffer  from  depreciated  money  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is 
♦^lusilly  olivious  that  inctmies  must  rise  in  proportion  to  counteract  this. 

It  Lh  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  further  detail  as  to  the  prices  of 
this  or  previous  times,  and  I  presume  the  gentlemen  of  this  commission  are 
fully  aware  of  the  depreciation  of  money  and  its  causes;  and  I  am  certain 
th:it  enough  evidence  has  been  gathered  to  show  that  ample  compensation  is 
uot  l>elng  paid  In  the  Postal  Service,  considering  the  nature  of  the  duties,  the 
skill  and  r»*spi)nsibility  and  general'  knowledge  required,  and  the  fact  that 
•"•^•Tipations  in  civilian  life  for  which  like  qualifications  are  demanded  are 
N'ing  more  highly  compensated.  The  large  number  of  resignations  from  the 
sen  ice  in  many  cities  is  the  most  impressive  argument  in  this  matter.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  Government  service  just  as  it  does  civilian 
service.  Obviously  the  Government  is  not  paying  adequate  salaries  in  the 
po*ital  Service  as  the  comparison  shows,  and  the  remedy  Is  a  complete  revision 
upwanl  of  salaries.  I  say  It  with  sincerity  that  if  this  is  not  done  that  the  next 
j^veral  yenrs  will  see  the  complete  demoralization  of  the  service.  It  is  going 
aloij^  at  present  on  those  who  have  given  it  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and 
whtt  are  by  neces.sity  compelled  to  renuiln,  inasnmch  as  their  knowle<lge  is 
marketable  nowhere  else. 

The  basiness  of  the  Post  Ofl^ce  Department  is  assuming  tremendous  propor- 
tion*;. The  mall  is  increasing  enormously,  and  with  the  return  of  prewar  postal 
rates  and  an  era  of  unbounded  prosperity  ahead  of  us,  the  volume  of  mail  will 
be  simply  overwhelming.  The  service  will  be  calling  for  men  of  great  executive 
ability  to  handle  its  problems  in  the  future,  but  where  are  they  to  be  obtained 
when  ffilaric^  working  conditions,  and  lack  of  opportunities  compensated 
htjrhly  enough  prevent  men  of  education  from  entering.  The  I*ostal  Service 
needs  the  services  of  the  college  man  and  the  high- school  man — it  netnls  tlie 
traiiuHl  thinker  jiLst  as  certain  as  does  the  modern  American  business  corpora- 
tion. I  ask  what  Incentive  is  there  under  present  conditions  for  men  of  this 
type  to  enter  the  service?  None  whatever;  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  not 
coDilng  In.    The  Postal  Service  Is  too  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
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and  it  Is  of  too  vital  importance  to  American  business  to  have  the  safe,  speedy 
and  accurate  dispatch,  transportation,  and  delivery  of  its  important  and  valu 
able  messages  to  underpaid,  which  means  incompetent,  employees.  A  letter  fron 
a  Federal  reserve  bank  to  a  branch,  containing  perhaps  $50,000  in  checks  oi 
which  Interest  is  accumulating  is  too  valuable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  i 
man  who  has  not  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  to  care  whether  he  dispatclwi 
It  to  perhaps  San  Francisco  or  Paris.  Men  of  responsibility  must  be  paid  fo 
at  a  high  rate,  or  what  might  be  considered  high  in  comparison  with  ordinar; 
occupations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ordlnarj'  duties  of  a  post-office  clerk  could  Th?  inn 
formed  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  In  the  Postal  Service,  as  In  un; 
line  reiiuiring  skilled  help,  there  are  three  qual locations  which  distinguish  thi 
efficient  employe** — education,  Intelligence,  and  industry.  It  w^ould  setnii  tli« 
plenty  of  persons  could  be  found  possessing  these  requirements,  but  such  i 
not  the  case,  and  naturally  the  employer  providing  the  better  salaries  uni 
working  conditions  secures  the  majority  of  them.  Witness  the  case  of  a  certaii 
automobile  manufacturer  who  provided  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  a  day  when  th 
average  was  much  lower,  and  thereby  gained  profits  for  his  corporation  whici 
have  been  the  sensation  of  the  business  world. 

» Salaries  must  be  as  large  In  the  Postal  Service  as  elsewhere  if  the  Ooi 
ernment  is  to  keep  it  efficient.  They  must  compare  at  least  with  those  in  th 
trades  such  as  bricklayer,  plasterer,  plumber,  carpenter,  or  machinist,  who  ar 
earning  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  The  wages  of  these  workers' are  up  t 
stay,  not  that  collective  bargaining  will  hold  them  up,  as  economic  law  wil 
sooner  or  later  force  the  prices  of  labor  and  commodities  to  their  proper  level 
but  because  these  trades  and  callings  require  a  degree  and  skill  of  knowledg 
which  win  make  these  workers  unobtainable  only  at  such  compensation,  j 
I)ost-office  clerk  who  is  in  the  service  a  few  years  acquires  skill  and  knowledg 
which  places  him  In  this  class.  Competition  for  these  positions  will  naturall; 
eliminate  the  inefficient,  with  the  result  that  productivity  and  efficiency  will  li 
increased  and  overhead  costs  reduced. 


First  year.. 
Second  year 
Third  year. 
Fourth  year 
Fifth  year.. 
Sixth  year.. 


Compen 

sation  per 

hour. 


10.65 
.70 
.75 
.85 
.90 
.05 


Total 
average 

month. 


1132.60 
142.80 
153.00 
173.40 
183.60 
193.80 


Total  p« 
year. 


SI,  591.! 
1,713.1 
1,S36.J 
2,0M).I 
2,203.] 
2,325.1 


Two  special  ^ades  at  $1  and  $1.05,  respectively.     Substitutes,  60  cents. 


I  feel  that  the  foregoing  table  of  salaries,  If  adopted,  would  go  a  great  wa; 
toward  stabilizing  the  service,  removing  dlsc^mtent,  and  providing  sufficieii 
inducement  to  draw  into  the  service  the  y<»ung  man  of  education  and  arabitioi 
especially  the  young  marrletl  man.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Govern 
ment  or  a  civilian  employer  should  be  to  attract  into  their  service  young  nic 
who  intend  to  make  of  the  occupation  or  business  they  enter  their  life  worfi 
We  all  know  that  the  worst  feature  of  American  industrial  and  commerciu 
life  is  the  large  labor  turnover.  It  is  expensive  to  the  enu)loyer  and  to  the  em 
ployee,  also  affe<'ting  the  ectmomlc  life  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
sliould  be  a  paternalistic  (lovernment,  but  I  do  say  that  it  should  set  the  ex 
ample  as  an  emi)loyer.  I  do  not  say  the  (Tovernment  should  assume  owner,  hij 
of  any  Industry,  but  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  life  nni 
should  be  brought  to  the  very  highest  standard. 

As  to  :  ome  features  of  the  Postal  Service  which  hamper  its  efficiency,  one  o 
the  worst  drawl)acks  is  the  large  amount  of  overtime,  evening,  and  night  serv 
ice.  This,  to  my  mind,  could  be  largely  eliminated  or  equallzeil  by  providlnj 
that  4')  minutes'  service  be  counted  as  one  hour's  time  on  all  overtime  an< 
si^rvlce  from  6  in  the  evening  to  6  in  the  morning.  Vacation  time  should  1> 
equalized  with  that  of  other  departments  of  the  Government  to  remove  (lis 
content.  Some  s^ort  of  retirement  plan  would  greatly  improve  the  efficieiuj 
of  the  .'*ervi(»e.     Also  seniority  of  service  should  be  provided,  whereby  the  sonio! 
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«KTk  would  have  the  preference  for  any  vacancy  which  might  arise  in  any  de- 
list rtment  of  a  post  office, 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  conservative  in  my  suggestions/ and  I  sincerely  liope 
^'iiiit  this  conuuisslon  will  take  all  the  factors  into  consideration  and  make  such 
r^i»mmendations  as  will  make  the  American  Postal  Service  the  moht  efficient 
in  the  world. 

The  Chair3iax.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Hilton. 
STATEKENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  V.  HILTON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  the  Postal 
Service  revived,  as  it  were.  The  Postal  Service  has  been  made  in- 
oliicient  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  those  ways  was  by  the  elim- 
ination of  mail  trains  on  which  mail  was  worked  between  terminals* 
It  has  been  made  inefficient  by  the  installation  of  primai'y  distribu- 
tion, thus  necessitating  an  extra  handling  of  mail.  This  was  done 
for  temporarv  clerks,  because  they  could  not  be  expected  to  learn  the 
rp<nilar  distribution  scheme  inside  of  a  year  or  two.  It  has  been 
made  inefficient  in  another  way  by  these  green  clerks  making  so  many 
ern>rs.  In  the  week  of  May  20  to  26,  1919,  in  the  delivery  section 
f»f  the  Washington  City  post  office,  the  carriei's  of  that  section  made 
a  count  of  the  number  of  errors  that  were  made  of  mail  misassorted 
to  them,  and  for  that  week  there  were  47,306  misassorted  letters,  mak- 
injr  an  average  of  about  8,000  per  day. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  might  say  .that  I  think  the  primary  cause  of 
the  condition  that  exists  is  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  post  office.  Now,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
(Government  should  not  try  to  make  a  profit.  One  is  the  free  matter 
that  goes  through  the  mails,  and  the  other  is  second-class  matter, 
which  does  not  pay  for  itself.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  second- 
I  lass  matter  where  200  pieces  of  mail  go  for  1  cent.  I  have  in  mind 
the  Park  College  Record.  Free  matter  for  the  Washington  Cit^y 
jMst  office  would  certainly  amount  of  $9,000,000  revenue  a  year  if  it 
\\v]v  paid  for. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  do  you  think  about  the  postage  on  second-class 
matter? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  might  be  increased  somewhat,  but  I  should  say, 
lieing  for  educational  purposes,  it  should  be  carried  for  less  than 
co^t. 

Mr.  Rouse,  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  am  just  a  distributor;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
siy. 

Mr.  Rouse.  But  we  want  to  get  your  ideas.  We  have  got  to  have 
ideas  from  all  you  postal  men.  This  money  has  got  to  be  raised 
from  some  source  if  these  increases  are  to  be  given,  and  we  would 
hke  to  get  it  from  the  postage  rates  if  possible. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  would  say  you  should  make  it  as  near  cost  as  pos- 
mIjIo,  hut  you  could  increase  first-class  matter  to  3  or  4  cents. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  depreciation  of  the'  dollar  is 
•me  of  the  conditions  back  of  postal  inefficiency.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  will  show  that  the  dollar  of  to-day  is  worth  just 
al>out  50  cents  as  compared  to  the  dollar  of  1913.  If  you  go  back 
further  than  that,  you  will  find  that  in  1896  the  dollar  of  then  is 
worth  37  cents  to-day,  so  that  this  depreciation  has  continued  all 
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through,   and  consequently   the   salary   classification   of   1907  ha.s 
become  changed  and  out  of  date. 

The  Postal  Service  is  a  trade.  It  requires  about  five  years  to  leani 
this  trade.  It  requires  from  6  to  12  years  even  to  reach  the  maximum 
grade.  Most  of  the  special  clerks  did  not  reach  that  grade  under  Kl 
years. 

The  resignations  will  show  that  the  salary  is  inadequate.  Thu 
resignations  in  the  Washington  City  post  office  for  last  year  among 
the  carriers,  regular  and  substitutes,  were  78.  Among  the  clerks  tlit 
resignations  were  291. 

I  tried  to  get  some  statistics  on  the  temporaries,  because  we  dei)en(l 
on  temporaries,  and  for  the  two-year  period  there  were  about  1,00( 
resignations  of  temporary  carriers  and  3,000  resignations  of  teni 
porary  clerks.  That  in  an  office  of  only  1,300  employees,  showint^ 
that  the  salary  is  not  drawing  nor  holding  the  men. 

I  would  reconmiend  that  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,800  and  a  miixi 
mum  salary  of  $2,500  be  paid  and  automatic  grades  be  established 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  find  that  the  help  rendered  b)^  these  tern 
porary  assistants  was  efficient? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Far  from  it.  But  it  was  absolutelv  necessary,  \w 
cause  we  haven't  enough  regular  employees  to  do  the  work. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  Postmaster  (jeneral's  Chinese  cook  reiulei 
great  assistance  to  you?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  I  have  heard  the  story 
but  I  don't  know  him. 

The  comparative  salaries  of  other  trades  will  show  the  inade 
quacy  of  postal  salaries.  For  example,  bricklayers  in  Washington 
D.  C,  are  getting  $1  an  hour.  They  only  had  to  serve  an  apprentice 
ship  of  four  years,  while  a  postal  clerk  has  to  serve  an  apprentice 
ship  of  at  least  five  years.  Rumbers  are  getting  $1  an  hour.  Tili 
setters  are  getting  $6  a  day.  Men  on  the  street  cars  are  getting  51 
cents  an  hour  after  one  year's  service.  Postal  employees  in  tin 
first  grade  are  getting  .35  cents  per  hour  and  in  the  highest  grad^ 
50  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service,  ^Ir 
Hilton? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Twelve  years  in  November. 

Senator  Moses.  What  salary  are  you  now  drawing? 

Mr.  Hn.TON.  $1,600.    I  am  a  special  clerk. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  find  that  as  you  advance  in  the  service  yov 
become  unfitted  for  work  in  other  lines  of  activity  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  don't  say  that  I  could  get  out  into  anotbei 
line  and  make  as  much  money  as  I  am  making  now,  because  I  havcni 
the  training  to  go  into  it.  It  is  true,  I  could  take  a  job  on  the  streel 
cars  and  make  nearly  as  much  money,  because  that  doesn't  require  aiij 
training,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  a  postal  clerk  is  entitled  t( 
more  money;  I  think  he  will  get  it  eventually,  and  I  think  it  is  wortl 
holding  on  to  for  that  reason.  I  think  a  postal  clerk  who  has  serve(i 
his  apprenticeship,  is  efficient,  making  95  to  98  per  cent,  is  worth 
under  present  monetary  conditions,  $2,500  per  year. 

The  Chaiuman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  David  MacArt,  of  Scran 
ton,  Pa. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DAVII)  MacABT,  SCEANTON,  FA. 

Mr.  MacArt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  membei'S  of  the  joint 
amiraission  on  postal  salaries,  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  taking 
Soranton  as  the  huh,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  03  per  cent. 
There  is  only  one  city  in  the  39  largest  cities,  as  repoi-ted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  exceeds  Scranton,  and  that  is  Balti- 
more. In  Scranton  the  electric-light  company,  which  operates 
thixHigh  several  counties,  pays  laborers  54  cents  an  hour.  The  ash 
man  gets  58  cents  an  hour,  and  they  get  treble  time  for  Sunday  work 
:in<l  double  time  for  holiday  work,  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
The  excessive  night  work  is  one  of  the  most  unnatural  conditions  in 
tlie  post  office.  We  know  it  is  necessary  in  a  great  many  of  the  post 
offices  to  have  night  work,  but  about  50  per  cent  of  the  night  work 
roiild  be  done  during  the  day,  when  there  would  be  greater  efficiency, 
niul  at  the  same  time  it  would  argue  well  for  the  health  of  the  men  in 
the  Postal  Service. 

Senator  Moses.  How  do  you  establish  that  fact,  Mr.  MacArt? 
hut  it  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mail  is  deposited  in  the  post 
ui!ic-e  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  MacArt.  I  refer  to  second  and  third  class  mail,  circular  matter, 
macrazines,  etc.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is,  but  there  are  lots  of  firms 
w  ho  could  put  it  in  in  the  morning  when  there  is  not  so  much  work 
t(»  <lo,  and  it  should  be  handled  in  that  wav  and  save  the  Government 
wry  large  sums  of  money  in  the  lighting  expense  that  is  paid  for 
handling  this  matter  that  most  people  don't  care  whether  they  get 
t  »-(Iay  or  next  week.  My  experience  as  a  carrier  before  I  became  a 
I'hrk  was  that  many  of  my  people  would  tell  me :  " Take  that  back 
with  you."  It  was  second-class  matter  that  they  didn't  want  at  all, 
;iii(l  al)out  50  per  cent  of  the  work  in  the  post  office  at  night  is  working 
nil  <('cond-class  matter. 

In  Scranton  the  scheme  separation  has  2,850  separations,  in  our 
<'itv  section  alone.  We  also  studv  Pennsvlvania  with  4,000,  New 
York  3,500,  and  Niew  Jersey  800;  so  you  see  it  takes  a  man  some 
}»'irs  to  become  thoroughly  competent  to  handle  that  line  of  work. 
We  work  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  just  the  same  as 
they  do  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  I  worked  four 
uai-s  in  the  Philadelphia  post  office,  and  I  naturally  work  Philadel- 
phia when  I  am  working  nights  in  Scrantoii. 

Another  great  demoralizing  feature  of  the  postal  service  is  the  lack 
of  a  seniority  system,  which  should  be  established.  While  it  is 
frohably  not  the  purpose  of  this  commission  to  take  up  this  matter, 
if  we  had  a  seniority  system  in  the  postal  service  similar  to  the 
M*niority  system  adopted  under  Ex-Director  General  McAdoo,  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  things  for  the  postal  clerk,  and  would  show  the  greatest  ad- 
vancement in  the  Postal  Service — that  is,  in  the  working  conditions — 
in  its  history,  and  I  urge  upon  you,  gentlemen,  while  tllat  will  prob- 
ably be  considered  a  matter  of  administration,  if  it  should  be  adopted 
yoii  would  certainly  gain  the  heailfelt  thanks  of  every  clerk  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

I  think  that  clerks  working  nights  sliould  have  an  increase  in 
silary  of  at  least  $25  a  month  for  the  time  they  lose  from  their 
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families  and  social  life,  which  they  are  denied  entirely,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  their  life  is  spent  working  nights. 

I  also  want  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  motor  vehicle  employees, 
Scranton  about  a  year  ago  established  motor-vehicle  service.  Wn 
have  24  employees.  Most  of  them  are  ex-service  men,  and  the  wav 
they  handle  the  mail  matter  coming  from  the  stations  to  the  post 
office  and  back  and  forth  is  wonderful.  Those  men  take  great  interi 
est  in  their  work,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  if  they  do  not  soon  gel 
relief  we  will  not  have  the  same  class  of  men  in  the  motor-vehicle 
service.  The\^  are  a  fine  type  of  men  and  certainly  save  the  Govenn 
ment  thousands  of  dollai's  in  the  city  of  Scranton  alone. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Does  the  Government  operate  the  machines  there  in 
Scranton  ? 

Mr.  MacArt.  Yes ;  it  was  established  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  House.  What  kind  of  service  are  you  receiving  now  in  com^ 
parison  with  the  old  system  under  contract? 

Mr.  MagArt.  Thereis  no  comparison  at  all.    It  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Is  it  much  better  now  ? 

Mr.  MagArt.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  way  thosA  fellows  get  U 
the  post  office,  back  and  forth,  from  the  railroad  stations,  and  the 
interest  they  take  in  handling  the  mail  properly  so  they  won't  de^ 
stroy  it;  and  they  won't  put  one  sack  with  150  pounds  of  mail  dowt 
on  another  sack  with  only  25  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  brief  there,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  MagArt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  that,  if  you  will.  We  can  then  have 
the  benefit  of  it.    I  am  sorry  we  can  not  give  you  more  time. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  Submitted  by  David  MacAbt. 

On  behalf  of  the  postal  clerks  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  I  have  earnestly 
ur^!^  you  to  give  Immediate  relief  in  the  matter  of  higher  wages. 

The  trying  conditions  of  a  postal  clerk,  certainly  are  not  overdrawn.  Fron 
Scranton  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  many  clerks  are  in  debt  to  the  exten 
of  $200  to  $1,000,  due  to  abnormal  conditions  and  from  sickness. 

The  excessive  night  work  which  denies  a  clerk  from  three-fourths  of  hii 
evenings  at  home,  with  his  wife  and  children,  or  friends,  certainly  with  th< 
unnatural  times  for  his  meals,  should  be  given  additional  compensation  o! 
$300  per  year,  for  night  work. 

This  would  also  have  a  -tendency  to  abolish  the  unnecessary  night  worl 
and  save  the  Government  large  sums  of  money  in  light  bills.  The  unnaturai 
night  work  trying  to  sleep  days  in  the  heat  and  noise,  is  very  hurtful  to  th< 
health  of  the  clerk. 

Scranton  stands  8e<»ond  city  showing  foodstuff  increases  In  the  ITnite< 
States  of  39  principal  cities;  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  United  Statej 
Department  of  Labor  reports. 

Scranton's  city  scheme  has  2,850  separations.  Pennsylvania  4,000  oflicea 
New  York  3,500,  and  New  Jersey  800  offices.  We  surely  have  cause  to  con 
sider  that  we  are  highly  trained  workers.  In  our  office  we  had  eight  resijr 
nations  so  far  this  year.  In  the  two  civil  service  exaraintlons  held  in  th< 
past  six  months  only  20  people  took  the  examination  that  was  held  October  4 
and  40  April  1.    Years  past  from  100  to  250  were  taking  these  examinations. 

The  above  clearly  shows  the  need  of  adequate  salaries  and  better  working 
conditions. 

There  should  be  a  promotion  and  seniority  rule  for  clerks,  similar  to  th< 
one  granted  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  under  ex-Directoi 
McAdoo,  to  stop  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  promotions  to-day  work,  and 
better  positions  in  the  post  office.    This  is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  con 
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tiitions  in  the  post  office  service  to-day.  Many  clerks  are  working  nights 
-fnun  13  to  So  years — and  clerks  just  appointed  are  getting  day  work. 

Clerks*  wages  in  first-class  offices  should  be  increased  from  $1,800  to  $2,200 
.1  year,  and  $300  additional  for  night  work,  and  In  second-class  offices,  from 
SI. .Kb)  to  $2,W)0.  These  are  the  lowest  salaries  that  should  be  paid  to  meet 
♦•f  ^kill  require^l  and  the  cost  of  living  at  the  present  time. 

I  ill*)  ap()ear  in  behalf  of  the  motor  vehicle  employees  of  Scran  ton.  Pa.  The 
».«-i  type  of  chauflfeurs  are  employed;  also  machinists  and  clerks;  they  save 
:';f  (^>vernment  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  care  they  show  in  their  work. 
S'u^'riuteiident  of  the  Scrant(m  garage  was  offered  $2,400  to  go  to  Detroit, 
\l:.h.,  but  still  stays  in  Scranton  as  he  hopes  to  get  a  substantial  increase 
;'..ui  you,  gentlemen.  He  is  one  of  the  best  mechanics  In  Scranton,  and  was 
. .  •  sidered  such  In  the  United  States  Army. 

s«t,  ic^ntlemen.  I  earnestly  urge  that  you  will  give  the  Increases  asked,  as 
?♦•♦*  :iU>ve  figures  are  based  on  the  lowest  possible  standard  of  living,  plus 
«^..-li  in  onr  work. 

The  Chairm.vx.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Muri)hy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  D.  E.  MTTBPHY,  FHUABELPHIA,  FA. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  in  order  to 
L'ain  a  clear  impression  of  our  reasons  for  asking  an  increase  in 
silai y,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  a  little  bit  of  the  detail  work 
roimected  with  the  Postal  Service. 

Xow  we  will  take  a  man  as  substitute  clerk.  After  passing  the 
txamination,  he  is  appointed  a  substitute  clerk  at  no  salary.  He 
n'|wrts  in  the  morning,  we  will  say,  at  8  a.  m.  Of  course,  it  is  dif- 
ferent in  diffei-ent  offices,  but  in  Philadelphia  he  reports  in  the  morn- 
in<r  at  8  a.  m.,  and  he  has  to  wait  on  call  until  about  11.30.  If  at  that 
lime  he  has  not  received  an  assi^ment  he  leaves  with  the  under- 
>tan(Ung  that  he  is  to  report  again  at  3.30.  At  3.30  he  comes  back 
aiul  >its  and  waits  until  6  o'clock.  Perhaps  at  6  o'clock  he  receives 
nn  aifi»ignment  to  work  the  6  to  3  tour,  6  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m.  He  then 
luLs  to  go  and  do  that  work.  At  3  o'clock  he  is  through,  and  after 
iii'ing  on  call  for  18  hours  he  receives  eight  hours'  pay,  or  $3.20. 
That  is  one  feature  about  the  syst^em  that  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to.     That  man  is  on  duty  but  he  has  no  fixed  salary.' 

Xow,  after  serving  from  one  to  three  years  as  a  substitute  clerk, 
Ir  i>  then  apix)inted  a  regular  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year, 
:in«l  immediately  upon  his  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  clerk, 
lie  is  presented  with  a  scheme  to  study,  consisting  of  anywhere  from 
l.^NM)  to  ."),000  offices,  according  to  the  State  that  he  receives.  He 
must  qualify  on  this  scheme  the  same  as  the  man  who  works  on  the 
<li>tribution  case.  If  he  does  not,  he  does  not  receive  an  increase  in 
>ahir>-.  After  that  j^erhaps  he  may  be  sent  to  the  city  delivery 
^•<tion  to  work.  Now,  in  the  city'  delivery  section  they  have  38 
c.  parations — that  is,  38  stations,  lliev  have  93  separations  on  the 
carriers'  case:  they  have  1,999  lock  boxes;  that  is,  the  names  of  the 
principal  business  firms  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  who  have  lock 
i>'»xt'S,  He  must  memorize  all  those  names  and  when  he  receives 
a  Irtter  for  tliat  pei-son  or  firm  he  must  know  that  they  have  a  box. 
Now  those  lock  boxes  change  quite  frequently  and  he  must  keep 
in  touch  with  the  changes  that  are  made.  There  is  a  sheet  issued  by 
the  department  that  comes  out  about  once  every  week,  that  has  an 
.!>♦  rage  of  00  changes  on  it,  and  he  must  learn  them. 

Xow,  perhaps  this  same  gentleman,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
t  ity  section,  is  sent  down  to  the  mailing  section,  as  in  my  own  case— 
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I  was  appointed  a  clerk  on  the  New  York  State  letter  case.  They 
have  3,000  post  offices  in  the  State,  225  separations,  and  there  is  a 
dispatch  time  for  every  one  of  those  post  offices  that  you  must  memo- 
rize. This  man  after  serving  six  years  reaches  a  maximum  grade  oi 
$1,500.  Now,  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  maximum  gracKi 
in  the  post  office  is  reached  after  six  j^ears,  and  any  man  that  leani'j 
a  trade  is  usually  finished  in  four  years. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  indorsed  the 
Nolan  minimum-wage  bill  of  $3  a  day,  a  very  good  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  follow  suit.  The  $3  a  day  minimum-wage  bill  pays 
a  salary  of  $1,080  a  year,  plus  the  bonus  of  $240,  making  the  sahir\ 
for  the  fiscal  year,  if  it  passes,  $1,320.  Now,  you  start  your  post 
office  clerk  in  at  $1,000  a  year — very  imfair  to  him — ^}'ou  take  a  luai 
that  will  be  touched  by  the  Nolan  $3  a  day  minimum  wage  bill 
he  is  appointed,  Ave  will  say,  a  cleaner  in  one  of  the  post  offices 
He  comes  in  and  takes  his  broom  and  starts  to  work,  getting  $l/^>( 
a  vear.  The  post-oftice  clerk  goes  through  the  six  years  that  I  an 
telling  you  about,  the  time  that  he  substitutes,  from  one  to  thiXM 
yeai's,  and  at  least  it  is  five  years  more  before  he  gets  above  the  luai 
who  comes  under  this  Nolan  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Murphy.  If  you  havo  j 
brief  there,  you  can  file  it. 

(Mr.  Murphj^  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  Simjmittkd  by  Joseph  D.  E.  Murphy. 

To  properly  understand  the  need  of  Increased  salary  for  the  post-office  clerk:- 
it  is  necessary  to  first  gain  an  Idea  of  the  duties  performed  and  then  to  (H>ni 
pare  the  salary  received  for  said  duty  with  the  salaries  paid  by  the  firms  am 
corporations  throuj?hout  the  country. 

The  post-office  clerk  first  enters  the  service  as  a  substitute  (after  passiii 
his  entrance  examination)  and  is  then  compelled  to  report  in  the  morning  an 
in  the  event  of  his  not  receiving  an  assignment  he  must  report  again  In  th 
evening;  perhaps  he  will  then  be  assigned  to  fiU  a  tour  of  night  work,  say 
p.  m.  untU  3  a.  m.,  and  after  being  on  call  for  about  18  hours  he  receives  coii 
pensatlon  for  8  hours  or  $3.20  in  money.  As  a  substitute  he  receives  no  salar 
and  Is  frequently  unemployed  for  days  at  a  time. 

After  serving  as  a  substitute  for  from  one  to  three  years  he  Is  then  made 
regular  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year,  and  is  given  a  scheme  to  stud 
consisting  of  between  1,000  and  5,000  offices,   together   with  dispatch   tiiu< 
routes  etc. 

If  assigned  to  the  city  section,  he  is  required  to  famUiarize  himself  wit 
a  city  scheme  of  37  separations  covering  Philadelphia  and  its  outlying  district 
of  thousands  of  residences  and  business  firms,  also  a  carriers  case  scheme  of  Ji 
separations  covering  Philadelphia's  central  business  sections.  In  addition  t 
this,  this  clerk  must  know  the  lock-box  scheme  consisting  of  1,999  buslnp> 
firms  or  individuals  having  lock  boxes  in  the  central  office,  and  a  printed  chan^ 
of  address  sheet  issued  by  the  department  weekly,  this  sheet  averaging  05  n 

movals  per  Lssue. 

The  clerks  work  three  tours,  8  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  ni.,  0  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m..  an 
11  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  Alternatlne:  each  week  working  practically  every  otiu' 
Sunday  or  part  of  a  Sunday;  as,  for  example,  the  only  week  he  has  a  fu 
Sunday  off  Is  the  8  a.  m.  tour. 

The  clerks  are  compelled  to  work  a  tour  of  eight  hours  or  longer,  contlnuail 
on  his  feet,  under  an  artificial  light,  in  drafts  and  other  unsanitary  condition! 

In  addition  to  this  he  must  qualify  each  year  on  his  schemes,  which  he  niiu 

study  on  his  own  time.  ^  x,    ^ 

In  the  mailing  section  the  conditions  are  about  the  .«iame,  except  tliat  a  ma 

nuist  menic»rlze  a  State  scheme  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  offices,  about  225  title: 

mailing  directions  for  same  and  time  of  dispatch. 
The  mailing  clerk  must  also  qualify  on  his  scheme  once  a  year  in  order  t 

obtain  nromotloD. 
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The  responsibilities  of  the  post-office  clerks  are  many,  as,  for  exaiuple,  the 
Mamp  clerk  is  graded  in  salary  with  the  clerk  not  having  the  financial  liability 
♦  jii.'iilefl  in  the  stamp  clerk's  daily  work.  One  example  is  a  clerk  receiving 
si.:rfm  July  1.  1919,  carrying  a  due  bill  of  $12,000  in  stock  at  all  times  and 
M  iling  appn»ximately  $1,500,000  worth  of  stock  yearly,  working  In  a  division 
thiit  does 'a  business  of  over  $25,000,000  annually. 

It  1ms  been  re|>eatetlly  stated  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  It  requires 
j.Ntut  five  years  to  be<»ome  proficient  as  a  distributor,  as  when  compared  to 
'u"  yi^ars'  study  at  a  trade  or  a  profession,*  the  salary  Is  very  little  and  far 
U  'ow  the  present-4lay  standard. 

The  siilarj'  paid  to  post-office  clerks  Is  not  enough  upon  which  to  live  de- 
Mi.fly  ami  as  an  employee  of  the  Government  should  live.     Considering  the 

ifi^  of  wen  eniploye<l  in  the  post  office  and  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 

imrtnient  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  service  it  has  now  become  necessary 

:l.fr  to  increase  the  salary  or  allow  the  service  to  depreciate,  as  It  is  Im- 
i-.vNihle  to  obtain  the  class  of  men  the  department  desires  under  the  present 
>*:.k»of  wages. 

Id  a  statement  compiled  by  about  100  men  In  one  stixtion  the  following  are 
•'.e  average  advances  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Iteiit,  46  per  cent;  light,  6  per  cent;  food,  84  per  cent;  doctors  and  coal,  69 
l^r  c-ent ;  clothing,  95  i)er  cent ;  average  in  family,  3 ;  medicines,  92  per  cent. 

Ill  the  case  of  everj'thlng  the  advance  is  placed  upon  the  consumer  regardless 
<.f  his  salary. 

The  following  table  is  a  conservative  example  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
pr«»i>er  bringing  up  of  a  family  of  four  under  present  living  condlticms,  allow- 
j:j  nothing  for  recreation  or  amusement: 

lU-nt $264 

Toai  and  wood  for  fuel — 5  tons  at  $12  and  $5  for  wood 6D 

<;,>  (Stove  and  light) -25 

F.«¥l  at  $15  per  week 780 

Nothing    200 

Iii^iirantv    90 

l».rtors  dentist,  church  dues  and  incldentials 200 

Total    1, 624 

And  the  maximum  grade  clerk  Is  only  receiving  $1,500,  so  as  Is  the  case  very 
. '  vn  something  must  be  cut  out  or  else  go  Into  debt.  This  Is,  Indeed,  shameful, 
'^it  our  great  Government  would  allow  such  condition  to  exist  especially  w^hen 
It  i<  admitted  by  all  authorities  upon  the  subject  that  living  costs  have  ad- 
Naru-ed  from  75  per  cent  up  to  300  per  cent  upon  staple  articles  of  food  and 
<li»(hlng.  Bradstreet  quotes  the  advance  in  the  c<ist  of  living  from  June,  1014, 
until  September,  1918,  as  being  117  per  cent,  and  the  wage  of  the  iK)st-office 
cl*»rk  has  Increased  In  that  same  time  only  25  per  cent 

If  the  salary  of  the  post-office  clerk  was  Increased  to  a  fair  figure  It  would 
tend  to  attract  the  most  desirable  element  of  our  citizens  to  the  sei^vice  and  Its 
opportunities  and  also  reward  Its  faithful  employees  for  their  years  of  hard- 
ship which  they  have  endured  uncomplainingly. 

.Vs  rejrards  suggestions  we  respectfully  recommend  the  following: 

1.  That  the  substitute  grade  be  abolished  and  that  a  man  entering  the  service 
ivfvive  as  an  entrance  salary  the  sun)  of  $1,500,  and  that  there  be  five  grades — 
ll,rj<W,  $1,700,  $1,900,  $2,100,  and  $2,300— and  that  a  clerk  be  promoted  suc- 
<vssively  to  the  $2,300  grade  after  serving  one  year  in  the  next  lower  grade. 
Abso  to  have  a  $2,400  and  $2,500  grade  of  special  clerks  and  to  arrange  for  the 
pmrootioD  of  40  per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  the  fifth  grade  to  the  title  of  special 
(•l»»rk  in  the  $2,400  grade  and  to  promote  40  per  cent  of  the  special  clerks  In  the 
$l'.400  to  special  clerks  in  the  $2,500  grade.  All  clerks  to  be  automatically  pro- 
moted to  the  corresponding  grade  in  the  new  classification. 

2.  A  retirement  measure  providing  for  retirement  with  half  pay  after  serving 
l^i  years  regardless  of  age. 

3.  Forty-five  minutes  to  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  In  com- 
pntiikg  time  worked  after  6  p.  m.  and  until  6  a.  m. 

4.  Time  and  one-half  for  all  work  performed  In  excess  of  eight  hours,  with 
double  time  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work.    All  overtime  to  be  voluntary. 

5.  Thirty  days  vacation  and  30  days  sick  leave,  thereby  placing  the  Post 
<)ffice  Department  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  departments  of  the  Govem- 
nent 
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per  day  for  a  period  of  30  to  40  days'.  Such  scheme  examinations  must  be  r^ 
peated  every  six  months  until  the  appointee  has  completed  his  allotted  diHtribu 
tion,  which  takes  from  three  to  four  years,  after  which  he  must  review  at  leasj 
once  a  year.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  from  four  to  five  years'  time  Is  re<iuire<l 
to  make  a  thoroughly  efficient  clerk.  For  this  large  amount  of  extra  study  an(| 
work  the  clerk  receives  not  one  additional  penny  or  one  minute  of  time  off  duty 
all  must  be  i)erformed  on  his  own  time.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  official! 
are  finding  it  increasingly  hard  to  keep  men  even  after  they  are  appointed.  Tb< 
remedy  for  this  is  a  reasonable  time  off  duty  for  the  purpose  of  scheme  stud\ 
or  additional  pay  for  such  extra  time  required  in  study. 

If  appointed  in  the  division  of  finance,  he  enters  at  omv  on  a  cai-eer  oi 
responsibility  which  would  eclipse  that  of  the  average  bank  clerk  and  of  whiol 
the  public  has  not  the  slightest  conception;  yet,  of  all  the  countless  niillinui 
handled  by  these  faithful  workers,  the  Government  has  not  suffered  the  loss  o| 
one  cent.     This  emphasizes  the  type  of  men  employed. 

From  one-half  to  tw^o-thlrds  of  the  post-office  clerks*  work  is  performe<l  al 
night  or  in  the  very  late  evening  hdurs,  a  time  when  those  who  have  families 
most  enjoy  being  with  them,  and  a  time  when  those  young  men  whom  thi 
service  needs  most  can  best  enjoy  their  recreation.  This  disagreeable  featur*i 
fn  the  absence  of  any  future  to  which  one  may  look  forward,  is  turning  awaj 
the  best  and  most  promising  material.  It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  a  grea 
I>ortlon  of  the  night  work  is  absolutely  ne<*essary  if  the  postal  machine  Wiiul< 
oi)erate  smoothly  and  efficiently ;  however,  this  disagreeable  condition  could  bi 
greatly  alleviated  by  the  apiillcatlon  of  a  time  differential  which  would  place  i 
on  a  more  equitable  basis  with  the  day  work. 

By  far,  the  greatest  complaint,  both  from  older  clerks  and  thoHe  whose  serv 
ices  are  sought,  is  the  matter  of  salary  which  Is  at  present  paid  the  iM»sta 
employee.  The  salary  question  Is  the  most  acute  and  unless  remedli*<l  hii 
mediately  and  materially  will  not  only  fall  to  draw  the  men  sought  but  wil 
drive  from  the  service  a  large  number  <if  the  trained  workers  who  are  loath  ti 
give  up  a  position  to  which  they  have  dedlcateil  the  most  fruitful  years  of  thei 
lives  and  who  are  holding  on  with  a  feeling  of  certainty  in  their  hearts  tha 
some  reme<llal  legislation  will  be  passed  making  It  unnecessary  for  them  to  g 
back  to  the  trade  or  calling  which  many  of  them  left  years  ago  and  whicli  an 
to-day  far  ahead  of  the  Postal  Service,  both  as  a  remuneration  for  servi<i 
I^erformed  and  with  regard  to  general  working  conditions.  There  is  no  lin 
of  business  outside  the  Postal  Service  requiring  skill  or  traiiiing  of  any  sor 
that  does  not  pay  from  68  cents  to  $1  per  hour,  with  time  and  a  half  fo 
overtime,  and  In  some  cases  double  time  for  Sunday  work.  How  can  the  Posta 
Service  hope  to  cope  with  such  a  situation  as  this?  Including  his  temporar 
war  bonus,  the  clerk  in  the  automatic  grades  re<!eives  from  35  to  52  cent**  iw 
hour,  according  to  grade,  with  straight  time  for  overtime.  Even  the  unskillei 
laborer  outside  the  service  fares  better  than  the  skilled  postal  worker.  Hi 
pay,  as  a  rule,  Is  about  the  same  and  in  some  cases  Idgher  than  the  higlu^H 
postal  worker  In  the  automatic  grades,  and  he  Is  invariably  paid  time  and 
half  for  overtime.  We  have  already  lost  an  alarming  number  of  men,  bot! 
experienced  and  inexperienced.  What  will  you  do  for  those  who  remain?  Ar 
you  going  to  keep  them,  or  will  you  let  them  go  also?  If  you  let  them  g< 
where  will  you  look  for  more  trained  men  to  fill  their  places?  Will  you  di^ 
regard  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  allow  the  Postal  Service  to  remain  oi 
the  toboggan  by  permitting  these  men  to  go,  hoping  that  by  lowering  the  ei 
trance  requirements  to  thereby  secure  a  cheaper  grade  of  labor  at  the  expenH 
of  the  service?    Will  business  and  the  public  at  large  stand  for  this?    We  thin 

not. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  Government  owes  a  duty  to  these  ine 
whom  it  has  induced  to  enter  the  service  and  devote  their  lives  therett).  The 
have  sacrificed  their  opportunities  of  entering  other  lines  of  business  with  an 
hope  of  building  for  the  future.  They  are  highly  trahied,  it  is  true;  the  IN>Ji 
Office  Department  sees  to  that.  Their  training,  however,  has  fitted  thei 
tor  one  position  only  and  for  but  one  employer.  They,  like  their  brotlui 
workers  outside  the  service,  have  a  commodity  to  market  In  the  shai)e  ti 
their  labor,  but  while  their  brother  workers  have  a  hundred  or  a  thousau 
markets  In  which  to  offer  their  labor,  the  postal  worker  has  only  one.  He  nins 
take  what  his  employer  offers,  or  else  get  out  antl  throw  away  the  work  of 
lifetime.  Is  this  fair  to  him?  Some  of  us  are  tf»o  young  in  tbe  eprv?'»'>  u^  h 
materially  affwted  by  a  change.  We  are  just  beginning  our  life  work  an 
can  very  readily  turn  in  some  other  dire<*tlon  and  seek  more  profitable  calling 
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«.rliers  of  us  are  a  little  older  and,  of  coiu-se,  the  ties  that  bind  are  a  little 
-tf  iieer.  We  are,  however,  young  enoupch  to  aast  our  lot  in  some  more 
iijcrsth-e  calling  with  a  measurable  show  of  success;  others  of  us  are  too  old 
[o  ivnsider  a  chanpe,  therefore  we  will  remain ;  we  will  have  to,  as  there  is  no 
Hih«T  course. 

Tb*»  postal  service  of  to-day  Is  on  the  down  grade,  and  Is  going  fast.  The 
♦-ninioyees  are  dissatisfied,  discouraged,  and  bid  fair  to  lose  all  interest  In 
Hair  work.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  Those  in  the  automatic 
i.Tiidf's  have  reoelvwl  not  more  than  25  per  cent  Increase  in  the  last  six  or  eight 

«::rs,  and  this  includes  a  war  bonus  which  they  automatically  lose  at  the 
.  0  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  going  forward  with 
jjrtiitii  strides  durins:  that  time  until  it  has  more  than  doubled.  How,  then, 
ri.lt^r  the  circumstances,  can  a  man  be  expected  to  show  any  interest  In  his 
.*rk?  How  can  he  be  expected  to  show  any  ambition  or  enthusiasm  when 
':*  timk  it  necessary  to  drag  along  from  10  to  12  hours  a  day  in  the  post 
'■f]^i^  ur  else  seek  extra  work  outside  in  order  to  provide  necessities  and  oom- 
f-rrts  for  his  family?  We  stuck  as  a  whole  during  the  war,  when  our  country 
.•as  waging  a  struggle  for  freedom  and  «qual  rights  for  the  oppressed  people 
•<r  Europe:  we  Imik  now  to  our  Government  for  a  return  to  that  standard  of 
I Vue  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  but  which  is  being  denied  us  be- 
1  iii«^  of  the  inadequate  wage  we  receive.  Give  the  postal  worker  a  fair  return 
on  111:*  lalK>r,  that  he  may  Improve  his  living  conditions  to  compare  favorably 
Mth  the  great  body  of  American  people  and  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a 
-•*nant  of  the  greatest  and  richest  country  on  the  globe,  and  you  will  have 
j.im*  far  toward  sohing  the  problem  of  a  better  postal  service. 

The  special-clA-k  grade  In  its  present  scope  is  wholly  unfair  to  the  majority 
1-^  the  clerks  and  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  destroying  the  morale  of  the 
-noiv  experienced  men.  It  is  right  in  principle,  but  should  be  so  remedied  that 
Jill  clerks  after  passing  from  the  highest  automatic  grade  may  qualify  and 
."•nipt^te  for  this  promotion.  This  would  offer  Inducement  to  the  men  to  study 
:mA  perfect  themselves  and  would  materially  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
-^rvice.  At  present  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  few,  while  a  majority  who  are  just  as 
niTiipetent  and  in  some  cases  pos.sess  greater  qualifications  must  continue  in 
*hf  Diaximum  automatic  grade. 

Th«»  postal  worker  seeks  no  favors  and  wants  none.  He  seeks  only  a  fair 
retnrn  for  his  labor,  a  fair  living  along  the  standard  to  which  he  has  been 
.'ivustoraed,  with  an  opportunity  of  laying  aside  a  little  for  the  education  of 
bi«  children  and  a  little  fop  that  rainy  day  which  must  come  to  us  all  at  some 
rime  during  our  lives.  This  we  are  entitled  to  and  this  we  expect  as  servants 
•  f  the  greatest  democracy  on  the  globe,  a  democracy  that  stands  for  justice 
:  '!•;  H]uallty  for  all,  regardless  of  his  station  in  life. 

This,  gentlemen,  1^  our  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on 
•Ui'  tM)st  of  living  in  this  locality.  It  is  on  a  par  with  most  of  the  cities 
r'lp'ughout  the  North  and  West,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  data  attached  hereto, 
t  statistics  show  it  has  advanced  about  97  per  cent  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.) 
Wf  are  furnishing  only  what  we  think  necessary,  having  in  mind  the  limited 
'ime  and  large  amount  of  work  of  the  commission ;  more  will  be  furnished  if 
<J^^irHl.  We  attach  also  for  your  consideration  letters  from  a  few  of  those 
uhi)  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  service.     In  conclusion  we  would  sum 

l*  the  needs  of  the  service,  if  it  would  be  brought  up  to  the  peak  of  efficiency, 
.i>  follows:  • 

T  Better  working  conditions,  to  wit,  discontinue  working  mail  In  cellars, 
ii<il  hins,  boiler  rooms,  and  other  badly  lighted,  Insanitary,  and  poorly  ventl- 
;tHl  quarters. 

1*.  Reduce  night  work  to  a  minimum ;  and  where  night  work  Is  necessary, 
it'Inw  a  time  differential  in  order  to  place  it  on  a  more  equitable  basis  with 
•Ujy  work. 

1  Allow  time  off  for  scheme  preparation  where  possible.  If  this  Is  not  pos- 
^iMf,  extra  pay  should  be  allowed  for  time  spent  on  scheme  study. 

4.  Recruit  the  ranks  of  the  service  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
work  the  men  more  than  eight  hours  except  in  extreme  emergencies.  The  eight- 
?  'iir  law  in  Its  present  form  is  abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  a 
farce. 

\  Arrange  the  special-clerk  grade  so  that  all  clerks  who  have  reached  the 
fii/tiest  automatic  grade  may  qualify  and  compete  for  the  promotions.  In  its 
r-rvsent  scope  It  Is  a  morale  destroyer. 
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6.  Pay  the  postal  workers  an  adequate  wage,  having  In  mind  their  duties  an 
the  responsibilities  attached  to  tlieir  position  as  servants  of  the  Government. 

7.  Give  more  attention  to  the  higher  grades.  The  average  young  man,  in  b 
ginning  his  life  worlc,  looks  more  to  the  future  than  the  present.  It  is  po< 
economy  to  get  men  Into  the  service,  put  them  through  an  expensive  tralnin 
and  then  let  them  go. 

8.  Salary  reclassification,  $1,800  to  be  the  first  grade,  $2,100  to  be  kno^vn  i 
the  second  grade,  $2,400  to  be  the  maximum  grade,  with  $2,500  and  $2,600  i 
special-clerk  grades. 

9.^  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  with*  double  pay  for  Sunday  and  holid] 
work. 

10.  Thirty  days'  vacation  and  30  days'  sick  leave. 

11.  Retirement  for  aged  employees,  with  a  liberal  pension. 

12.  Seventy-five  cents  per  hour  for  substitute  work. 

13.  That  clerks  be  dealt  with  collectively  as  a  bargaining  unit  by  the  Pc 
Oflice  Department. 

14.  Seniority  should  prevail  Invariably,  provided  efficiency  Is  maintained. 

15.  A  civil-service  court  of  appeals. 

16.  Adequate  wage  with  Improved  working  conditions  will  Insure  efficie 
service. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Pindell,  Washingto 
It  seems,  Mr.  Pindell,  that  you  have  been  allotted  four  minutes,  an 
as  this  is  your  own  arrangement,  you,  therefore,  can  not  compla 
about  it.    We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  for  that  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHAELES  D.  PINDELL,  WASHINGTON,  S. 

Mr.  Pindell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commissic 
I  would  like  to  convince  the  commission  that  the  trained  postal  ei 
ployee  is  an  intelligent  and  highly  efficient  employee  of  the  Gover 
ment. 

The  number  of  stamps  shipped  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  ai 
Printing  through  the  Washington  City  Post  Office  and  handled 
the  clerical  force  of  the  Registry  DivisioA  for  the  fiscal  year  endi: 
June  30,  1919,  was  14,502,000,000  plus. 

These  are  highly  trained  and  very  efficient  men  and  should 
paid  accordingly.  Corporations  are  paying  large  salaries  for  th< 
same  <][ualifications.  Therefore,  the  men  are  leaving  the  serv 
and  gomg  to  the  corporations  to  receive  higher  salaries.  The  c^ 
porations  are  employing  traffic  experts  who  are  paid  $5,000 
$10,000  a  year  to  route  a  piece  of  equipment  of  that  corporati 
to  any  part  of  the  world  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  The  po 
office  clerks  picks  up  a  piece  of  mail  or  a  parcel-post  package  a 
sends  that  to  any  part  of  the  world  by  the  shortest  possible  roi 
to  get  it  there  in  the  quickest  time,  and  he,  too,  is  a  traffic  expi 
and  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

The  mailing  clerk  has  become  a  highly  trained  and  efficient  woi 
man.  He  should  be  rewarded  in  every  way  possible  and  treated 
accordance  with  the  large  amount  of  study  and  close  attention  tl 
he  has  given  in  past  years  to  develop  into  the  expert  that  he  is. 

The  automobile  mechanic  receives  $10  a  day.  He  works  possibly 
his  trade  five  or  six  years  before  he  becomes  an  expert  and  can  co 
mand  that  salary;  yet  the  Government  to-day  is  paying  to  super 
tendents  and  assistant  superintendents  of  mails  salaries  of  $2,( 
and  less.    They,  too,  are  experts  in  their  line. 

I  find  that  in  Washington,  D.  C,  my  home  town,  the  cost  of  livi 
is  abnormally  high.    The  cost  of  my  table  alone,  gentlemen,  of  pb 
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fan,  for  a  family  of  six  is  more  than  $90  a  month.  I  can  not  budget 
my  daily  needs  mider  $5  a  day ;  therefore  I  find  that  it  is  necessary  tor 
me  to  raise  in  some  way  at  feast  $2,400  or  $2,500  a  year  to  meet  my 
expenses,  or  go  into  debt. 

Xow,  I  have  statements  of  other  men  of  families,  employed  in  the 
city  post  office,  from  substitutes  up,  and  I  find  that  they  are  all  living 
on,  or  should  live,  on  $2,000  a  year,  and  if  they  do  not  get  that  they 
are  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  behind  every  year  in  their  expenses. 
The  younger  man  coming  into  thfe  Postal  Service  who  is  not  married 
and  has  no  family  to  support,  can  live  on  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  but 
the  man  who  has  given  considerable  time  to  study  and  has  devoted  12 
or  15  years  to  the  Postal  Service,  by  this  time  has  a  family,  and  he  is 
trying  to  educate  his  children  and  bring  his  family  up  according  to 
the  American  standard  of  living,  and  he  can  not  do  it  on  less  than 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  many  people  do  you  know  in  the  United  States 
who  are  working  10  hours  a  day,  giving  very  efficient  service,  who 
get  $2,500  a  year? 

Mr.  PiNDEix.  Judge,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  post-office  clerk :  He  is  a  highly  trained  and  efficient 
worker,  and  he  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  reach  this  pinnacle, 
and  therefore  his  children  are  bein^  brought  up  along  different  lines, 
and  his  family  is  being  cared  for  differently  from  the  man  who  only 
is  making  $19  or  $20  a  week.   They  expect  more  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  don't  want  you  to.misunderstand  me.  I  don't  disagree 
with  the  idea  that  you  ought  to  have  better  pay  and  proper  pay,  but 
it  just  ooxiurs  to  me  that  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much  blame  about 
the  amount  that  you  are  receiving,  because  90  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  working  for  less  than  half  that  amount 
now. 

ifr.  PiNDEix.  The  average  family  requires  at  least  $100  a  year  for 
vacation,  or  a  rest  period  in  order  to  be  able  to  better  perform  its 
work  after  that  for  the  following  year.  That  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  home  and  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  you  don't  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  more 
than  $2,000. 

Mr,  PiNDELL.  I  wouldn't  have  to  pay  income  tax  with  the  family  I 
have. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  would  have  to  pay  on  $500  if  you  got  $2,500. 

Mr.  PiNDELXu  Yes,  sir;  not  on  more  than  that.  Now,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  postal  clerk  to  know  postal  laws  and  regulations,  all 
jKinol-post  regulations,  the  dispatcii  of  all  mail,  the  acceptability 
of  all  articles  for  mailing,  the  proper  method  of  handling  mail  for 
each  State  in  the  Union,  and  how  mail  for  that  State  is  worked,  and 
where.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  classification 
of  mail  and  the  rates  of  each  class  of  mail,  and  the  ability  to  judge 
offhand  the  postage  on  mail  and  the  withholding  of  short-paid  mat- 
ter. The  clerk  also  must  be  an  adept  in  the  rapid  handling  and  tying 
of  mail — and  some  of  them  are  experts  in  that  line.  He  must  have 
ability  to  operate  cancelling  machines  and  other  mechanical  devices. 

Each  distributor  in  the  mailing  section  of  the  office  is  required  to 
acquaint  himself  with  certain  States  assigned  to  him ;  to  learn  it  so 
that  he  is  able  to  dispatch,  without  refei'ence  to  any  guide  or  book, 
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pieces  of  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Stete.  This  necessitates  the  mem- 
orizing of  many  thousand  facts  and  training  the  mind  to  recall  these 
facts  at  the  rate  of  one  each  second,  or  sixty  a  minute,  and  that  is 
positively  true. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Pindell.  We  would 
like  to  have  you  file  your  brief. 

(Mr.  Pindell  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Statkment  filed  by  Charles  D.  Pindell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Table  menu,  September  27,  1919,  of  Charles  D.  PindeH,  graded  clerk,  city 
post  office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (family  consists  of  man,  wife,  and  four  children, 
youngest  aged  2  years)  :  Breakfast — cereal,  15  cents;  i  dozen  eggs,  35  cents; 
i  pound  butter,  17  cent«;  ^  pound  sugar,  3  cents;  i  pound  coffee,  12  cents; 
seasoning,  1  cent;  total,  83  I'ents.  Dinner— i  peck  potatoes,  15  cents;  stewed 
tomatoes,  18  cents;  6  ounces  butter,  25  cents;  4  ounces  sugar,  3  cent«»;  tea,  5 
cents;  meat,  55  cents;  total,  $1.21.  SupiKjr — i  tK>und  cheese,  22  cents;  jam, 
20  cents;  tea,  5  cents;  sugar,  3  cents;  crackers,  10  cents;  milk,  16  cents; 
total,  76  cents.  Breakfast,  83  cents;  dinner,  $1.21;  supper,  76  cents;  bread 
(3  loaves  at  9  cents),  27  cents;  dally  food,  $3.07;  dally  Ice,  15  Qents;  cost  of 
table,  $3.22 ;  average  meal,  $1.07 ;  average  per  person  per  meal,  17  cents. 

Daily  expense  itemized  elsewhere  (365  daysX$5.38 $1,963.70 

Clothing— estimate,  year  1918  to  1919 : 

Children's  shoes 36. 00 

Wife's   shoes 20.00 

Man's  shoes 18. 00 

Children's  clothes 64),  (Xl 

Wife's  clothes. 107.  OO 

Man's  clothes 92. 00 

Life  insurance,  per  year : 

Man 28.00 

Wife 7. 80 

Children 22. 3€ 

Sick   benefits 6.  OO 

Incidentals  r 

Church,  per  year 5.  OC 

Barber,  12X75  cents  per  month 9.  OC 

Magazines,  12X40  cents  per  month 4.  8C 

Extra  car  fare  family  use,  per  year 25.  OC 

Total   necessai*y 2, 404. 6€ 

Does  not  include  recreation  or  vacation. 

Daily  expenses  of  family  of  C.  D.  Pindell,  graded  clerk,  city  post  office, 
Washinfeton,  D.  O.! 

Food $3.01 

Ice .  IS 

Car  fare .  IH 

Rent .1^ 

Fuel .  2( 

Coal  oil - .  35 

Phone .  1( 

Tobacco .  1( 

Papers .OS 

Laundry .  25 

Toilet  articles .!( 

Upkeep  of  hcmse .  11 

Total 5.3i 

This  does  not  include  clothing,  insurance,  church  or  recreation,  or  books 
magazines,  etc.    Family  life  insurance  amounts  to  $64  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Tilghman,  of  Maryland 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  W.  HLGHMAN,  BALTDfOBE,  MS. 

■ 

Mr.  TiLOHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  going  into  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  cost  of  living  and  conditions  prevailing  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  a  man-sized  job,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  undertake 
to  pive  any  statistics  on  that  subject,  as  you  gentlemen  are  all  pretty 
well  versed  in  that,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  when  Congress  in  1907 
enacts  our  present  salary  law,  they  were  guided  by  the  conditions 
then  existing,  and  they  gave  us  the  law  for  the  $600r  entrance  salary 
to  $1,200,  and  I  can  not  understand  why  they  hold  back  now  in  mak- 
ing our  salaries  commensurate  with  the  present  cost  of  living,  because 
it  costs  twice  as  much  to  live.    Everybouy  knows  that. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Baltimore  has  increased  110  per  cent  and  the 
wa^s  in  every  other  profession,  trade  or  craft  have  increased  ac- 
cordingly, even  to  unskilled  laborers,  where  they  are  paying  the 
street  car  conductors  and  motormen  over  there  about  59  cents  an 
hour,  and  they  contemplate  giving  them  another  raise,  inasmuch  as 
our  public-service  commission  has  granted  the  railroad  companies 
an  increase  in  fare  to  6J  cents.  I  think  the  men  will  get  the  benefit 
of  it. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  speaking  about  raising  the  funds.  I 
hear  one  of  the  Senators  remark  that  he  would  like' to  know  how  you 
are  to  get  the  funds.  I  think  that  if  3  cents  postage  was  resumed,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  a  fund  for  granting  these 
increases,  and  I  think  that  Congi'ess  was  pretty  quick  in  taking  that 
off  at  the  expiration  of  the  war.  It  seemed  to  be  about  the  first  thing 
that  they  did.  I  don't  suppose  they  were  well  acquainted  with  our 
conditions. 

Within  the  last  10  months  in  the  Baltimore  office  we  have  had  479 
resignations  of  clerks.  These  clerks  are  from  all  grades,  and  if  you 
gentlemen  will  permit  an  individual  instance  I  can  recite  one  in  the 
case  of  Clerk  McComas,  of  the  registry  division,  who  has  been  in  the 
service  28  years.  He  was  given  an  examination  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  having  studied  it  for  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  he 
was  requested  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  examination — ^he  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  take  Maryland  instead.  He  had  then  nine  days  in 
which  to  prepare  for  it — although  he  had  taken  Maryland  previous  to 
this — and  McComas  told  him,  yes,  he  would  try  to.  The  nine  days 
rolled  around  and  he  was  not  prepared  and  he  asked  for  an  extension 
of  time.  They  gave  him  two  weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks 
he  went  to  put  up  his  examination.  He  missed  it  by  two  cards.  He 
failed  to  make  tne  required  95  per  cent  by  missing  two  cards  too 
many,  and  when  July  rolled  around,  this  Jiily,  his  $100  increasg  was 
withheld  from  him.  Now,  this  same  man  during  the  war  was  of- 
fered a  position  that  paid  him  $50  a  month.  He  had  three  sons  in 
the  .«;ervice 

Mr.  Steenersok  (interposing).  You  say  $50  a  month? 

Mr.  Tn/iiiMAN.  $50  a  week,  I  should  say.  He  had  three  sons  in 
the  service  and  he  told  the  postmaster — ^he  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
to  take  the  position,  and  he  said:  "Well,  I  would  like  to  take  it, 
but  I  have  got  three  boys  over  there  and  I  think  that  I  will  be  loyal 
to  the  post  office,  as  you  asked  us  to  be  in  a  speech  that  you  made  to 
us  on  the  first  issue  of  the  Liberty  bonds."    He  stayed,  and  that  was 
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his  reward.    That  is  only  one  instance  out  of  thousands  where  de- 
partmental oj-ders  have  worked  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  men. 

Another  thing  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that 
our  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Koons,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  when  they  had  the  hearing  on  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  if  I  remember  right,  he  testified  that  the  circular 
matter  was  not  worked  at  night  in  the  larger  offices,  that  the  men 
were  not  required  to  work  overtime  in  working  circular  mail,  i  don't 
know  how  it  is  in  other  offices,  of  course,  but  I  know  the  conditions  in 
the  Baltimore  office  are  that  nine-tenths  of  our  overtime  is  made  on 
circular  matter,  that  circulars  are  worked  at  night  and  that  circular 
matter  could  be  worked  in  the  day  time  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log  if  the  autorities  would  only  cooperate  with  the  men.  But  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  intent  upon  the  part  of  the  supervisory  officials 
to  cooperate  with  the  men,  because  we  put  it  up  to  them  a  number  of 
times.  We  have  had  our  committee  go  oefore  the  superintendent  and 
postmaster  and  suggest  changes,  but  they  were  never  acted  upon. 

In  the  way  of  night  work,  I  think  that  if  the  collections—!  know, 
in  fact,  if  the  collections  in  Baltimore  City  were  arranged  differently, 
night  work  could  be  eliminated  io  a  very  large  degree.  I  know  that 
we  could  work — say,  11  o'clock  at  night  would  be  the  latest,  instead 
of  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  ask  that  in  the  reclassification  the 
salaries  be  $1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,400— three  grades. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Weinstock,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HAKRT  C.  WEINSTOCK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Weinstock.  Honorable  chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mission, I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  facts  that 
^ou  have  heard  all  over  the  country.  What  applies  in  Boston  to  the 
inflated  cost  of  living,  applies  to  iPhiladelphia  or  to  Chicago  or  to 
•San  Francisco.  The  mcrease  in  wages  for  the  present  time  is  simply 
ti  makeshift  in  a  direction  like  a  dog  chases  his  tail,  and  not  getting 
anywhere. 

The  old  adage  rings  true  that  you  never  pick  up  a  sleeping  baby, 
but  the  post  office  clerk  has  begun  to  yell,  and  our  yells-are  heard  all 
over  this  great  land,  and  the  Representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Senate  are  wondering  why  we  are  making  this  outcry.  We  are  mak- 
ing this  outcry  for  industrial  democracy  in  the  Postal  Service.  We 
are  asking  that  you  give  the  postal  men  who  are  in  a  blind  vocation,  a 
A'ocation  that  is  not  necessary  in  any  other  commercial  industry — we 
are  asking  that  you  give  us  tnat  American  ideal,  the  square  deal,  and 
n  square  deal  is  to  give  to  us  the  compensation  so  that  we  can  stand 
on  a  level  with  our  fellow  citizens.  The  conductor  or  the  motorman 
that  brings  me  down  to  the  post  office  is  able  to  buy  better  clothes  and 
better  food  than  the  post  office  clerk  on  his  wages,  performing  a 
Government  function;  and  as  an  American,  loving  the  institutions  of 
our  land,  I  cry  out  against  sabotage,  that  thing  which  will  destroy 
an  institution  which  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  this  land.  And 
sabotage  is  being  forced  into  the  Postal  Service  by  drastic  regulations 
that  humiliate  men  and  drive  them  from  the  service.  Consequently 
every  month  in  Philadelphia  we  are  compelled  to  have  an  examina- 
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lion,  and  the  bars  are  being  lowered  and  lowered;  consequently  the 
fjien  who  sought  the  Postal  Service  years  ago  turn  in  disdain  away 
irom  it  and  seek  other  employment. 

A  porter  in  an  iron  founary,  who  simply  goes  around  and  picks 
up  scrap  iron,  gets  more  money  than  the  sixth-grade  post-office  men. 
The  garbage  collectors  in  some  cities  get  more  than  a  sixth-grade 
{>o^t-office  man. 

And  there  is  a  solution  to  these  problems.  The  same  condition 
wliich  made  it  possible  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
create  this  conunission  should  have  a  like  commission  that  would 
Mipervise  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  the  people's  business,  and  the 
[•tH)ple's  representatives  should  take  care  of  it  If  you  had  any  man 
in  your  employ,  and  he  came  to  you  and  demonstrated  that  he  could 
-ave  time  and  labor  on  a  certain  proposition,  you  would  at  least  give 
him  the  benefit  of  an  experiment.  Not  so  in  the  postal  department. 
1  have  in  mind  two  appliances  that  would  save  nundreds  of  thou- 
^ands  of  dollars  for  the  Postal  Service,  a  source  of  revenue  whereby 
the  deficiency  could  be  eliminated.  For  instance,  the  facing-slip 
f>it)position.  Every  modern  publication  house  has  a  system  whereby 
riiey  eliminate  unnecessary  hauling  and  carrying.  The  facing-slip 
proposition  is  printed,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Whitehaven,  Pa.,  at  4^ 
(vnts  per  1,000,  f .  o.  b.  Whitehaven.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the  post 
office  it  costs  the  Government  16  cents  for  that  thousand.  Why,  by 
means  of  certain  appliances  that  men  have  devoted  time  and  study 
to  those  expenses  could  be  saved,  but  they  are  simply  ignored  by 
vome  desk  man  in  Washington  who  gets  hold  of  the  communication, 
:ind  the  Postmaster  Greneral  gets  the  discredit  of  not  even  knowing 
anvtliinj^  about  it. 

llie  Postmaster  General  is  a  public  servant,  just  the  same  as  the 
postal  clerk  running  a  canceling  machine.  The  organization  of  the 
[)o^t  office  is  necessary  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  America; 
and  if  we  want  to  achieve  the  ^oal  which  all  of  our  manufacturers 
are  speaking  to  get  ahead  of  uiq  other  nations  for  endeavoring  to 
{let  the  trade  of  the  world  you  must  take  care  of  the  medium  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer;  and  if  you  drive  away  from  the 
Postal  Service  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  their  pro- 
fession, then  you  cripple  the  service;  but  in  gratitude  to  those  men 
you  should  give  them  an  honest,  square  deal. 

We  don't  ask  for  any  inflated  prices;  we  dont  ask  for  anything 
that  is  not  our  just  deserts.  We  are  simply  asking  for  the  same  thing 
that  every  American  asks  for— ^a  right  to  live  in  the  sunshine,  a 
ridit  to  raise  our  children  as  men  and  women  of  the  coming  Amer- 
i<'a— the  same  kind  of  principle  that  has  made  Washington  stand  out 
I* fore  us,  gentlemen;  and  I  ask  you  in  all  fairness — ^the  argument 
is  the  same  all  over  the  United  States — to  give  these  men  a  square 
(leal. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Weinstock. 

Tlie  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Hagerstown. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  W.  L.  GAEDNEB,  OF  HAOEBSTOWN,  MD. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chai«*man  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
re  cojfxe  here  at  your  invitation  to  talk  this  matter  over.    I  fame 
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into  the  service  13  years  ago.  The  salary  at  that  time  was  $(500  to 
$1,200.  We  did  not  hear  any  grumbling  or  crying  about  the  salaries 
at  that  time.  We  all  lived  within  it  and  were  satisfied  and  gave 
good,  efficient  service ;  but  as  the  years  went  by  and  the  Great  War 
came  on  prices  began  to  tighten  up,  and  in  1915  we  became  diasatLs- 
fied.  We  knew  then  that  we  were  paying  more  for  the  commodities 
of  life  than  we  were  able  to  pay  under  the  present  salary.  It  went 
on  and  we  entered  the  war,  and  prices  began  to  jump  so  rapidly  that 
we  could  not  keep  pace  at  all,  but  we  still  stuck  to  our  posts.  We 
were  loyal.  We  knew  that  we  had  millions  of  our  boys  over  the 
seas ;  we  knew  that  it  would  not  do  for  us  not  to  stand  by  our  posts 
when  we  had  the  flower  of  the  land  over  beyond  the  seas  fighting 
our  battles.  So  it  was  our  duty  to  stand  by  our  posts,  and  if  wrs 
had  not  done  so  we  would  not  be  worthy  to  be  called  Americans. 

Now,  there  is  something  wrong  about  this  thing.  I  have  heard 
them  talk  about  the  examinations.  You  can  do  away  with  the  exami- 
nations entirely  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  service 
the  alert,  wide-awake  young  men  that  it  is  necessary  to  induce  to 
enter  the  service  in  order  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  in  the  future. 
The  efficiency  of  the  offices  is  rapidly  going  down,  and  it  is  going  to 
continue  on  the  downward  march  just  so  long  as  there  is  notliinp 
done  to  relieve  this  situation.    You  must  do  something. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  brings  about  that  inefficiency? 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  clerks — ^the  kind  of  material  that  is  induced  to 
enter  the  post-office  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  clerks  do  just  the  same  work  that  they  always 
did,  don't  they — just  as  good  work? 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  clerks  that  are  left.  Whenever  a  clerk  resigns^ 
an  efficient  clerk,  we  get  some  other  material  in  and  that  increases 
the  duty  and  the  work  of  the  clerks  who  are  left  and  who  are 
efficient. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  mean  that  the  new  clerks  that  have  come  in  are  not 
as  efficient  as  the  old  ones,  and  therefore  it  puts  the  burden  on  the 
old  clerks? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  ought  there  to  be  some  difference  in  the  pay  of 
the  old  clerks  and  the  new  ones  that  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  the  clerk  goes  up  his  salary  should  increase, 
After  a  time  spent  in  the  service  he  is  worth  more  money.  It  take<^ 
at  least  five  years  to  become  an  efficient  post-office  clerk.  Whenever 
you  get  too  many  new  men  in  the  post  office,  I  don't  cere  what  post 
office  it  is,  you  reduce  the  efficiency. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  approve  the  idea,  then,  of  putting  in  new  men  at 
the  lowest  figure  and  letting  them  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Absolutely.  That  is  the  right  principle.  Wlien  :i 
new  man  comes  in  he  retards  the  work  of  the  omce,  he  don't  kno\^ 
what  to  do,  and  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  show  him  what  to  do, 
I  am  from  one  of  the  smaller  offices,  and  there  are  a  great  many  more 
of  these  than  of  the  large  offices,  and  I  believe  we  have  had  25  new 
men  to  come  in  the  office  since  the  first  of  the  year,  of  which  75  pet 
cent  resigned  on  account  of  working  conditions  and  insufficient  pay, 
and  some  of  these  men  did  not  know  a  Southern  State  from  a  Nortli 
em  State.    I  have  seen  them  work  at  the  mailing  cases  a^few  days 
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after  coming  in  the  office,  and  of  course  could  know  nothing  worth 
while  about  what  they  were  doing,  and  yet  it  seemed  necessary  at 
periods  of  the  day  to  do  this  work,  of  working  the  letters  in  the  case 
and  trying  it  out,  being  unfamiliar  with  this  science  of  dispatching 
the  mail;  naturally  they  would  have  mail  going  north  instead  of 
>o\\i\u  and  southern  mail  noilh  and  vice  versa,  and  of  course  the 
lo?c?  would  be  in  cases  as  niuch  as  two  days^  just  dependent  on  the 
di  patch. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  is  that  they  have  got  to  get  the  mail  out? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  if  they  don't  get  it  out  right  they  get  it  out 
wrong? 

Mr.  Gardner.  They  send  it  out  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  goes  in  the  wrong  direction  they  depend  on 
somebody  else  to  catch  it  up  and  correct  it? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Thej  don^t  know  what  they  are  doing;  they  are  in- 
efficient. We  get  mail  at  our  office  that  should  not  come  near  us,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  mail  that  goes  out  of  our  office  to  tho 
jKJStal  clerks  in  the  other  offices  that  is  not  intended  for  them  at  all. 

Xow,  there  isn't  any  use  of  my  talking  about  what  the  salary 
-hould  be.  You  gentlemen  know  what  the  cost  of  living  is.  There 
isn't  any  use  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  it  takes  me  to  live  up  at 
Ha^rstown.  Living  is  about  as  dear  up  there  as  it  is  at  other  places, 
as  you  people  know.  I  think  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  your  intelli- 
<rLnoe  for  me  to  stand  here  and  tell  you  what  it  costs  me  to  live,  be- 
cuu>e  I  know  that  you  are  paying  those  costs,  and  you  know  it.  We 
mu'-t  have  a  salary  that  will  attract  to  the  service  alert,  wide-dwake 
men. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  your  idea  about  initial  salary? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  initial  salary  would  be  fair  at 
iJl.^OO.   That  is  about  what  labor  gets.    That  is  the  ordinary  labor. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  then  gradually  increase  it  as  the  man  gets  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  time  goes  on,  let  a  man  see  a  bright  future  ahead 
of  him.  Let  him  look  forward  into  the  distance  and  see  something 
tliat  he  will  be  able  to  reach,  not  the  same  old  grind,  but  as  the  years 
go  by  he  ought  to  look  to  his  condition  being  bettered. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  long  ought  he  to  stay  in  the  service  before  he 
i-eaches  $2,500,  in  your  judgment,  if  he  works  well  and  is  a  good 
man? 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  we  get  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  in  five  years' 
time  he  ought  to  be  an  efficient  clerk.  If  he  is  not  an  efficient  clerk 
in  five  years'  time,  he  will  ngver  be  efficient.  He  doesn't  have  the 
energy  to  become  an  efficient  clerk,  and  a  man  who  doesn't  have 
energy  will  never  get  anywhere.  He  will  stand  at  the  same  old  spot 
and  see  the  boys  run  by  him. 

We  have  stood  by  our  posts ;  we  never  faltered.  Do  you  know  why 
we  are  not  getting  more  money  to-day?  Do  you  gentlemen  know 
why  we  are  not  getting  more  salar}'^  to-day — the  postal  employees? 
Do  you  know  why  we  are  not?  I  will  tell  you  why,  to  my  mind,  it 
is.  There  have  been  so  many  strikes,  one  after  another;  they  have 
struck  here  and  they  have  struck  there,  and  the}^  have  struck  every- 
where, and  the  money  came  to  them  so  easily.    If  they  thought  in 
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their  dreams  that  they  ought  to  have  $10  a  day,  thw  would  get  up 
the  next  morning  and  go  to  the  bosses  and  say,  "  We  will  have  to 
have  $10  a  day,"  and  in  a  few  weeks-  time  a  strike  would  come  on 
and  they  would  be  granted  the  increase.  You  never  heard  any  noise 
about  us  striking.  We  can't  strike.  You  didn't  hear  any  grumbling. 
We  stood  by  our  posts,  and  we  intend  to  stand  by  them.  We  intend 
to  stand  by  and  give  as  efficient  service  as  it  is  possible  for  post-office 
clerks  to  give,  and  th6  kind  of  material  that  comes  in  we  are  not 
responsible  for;  but  the  old  clerks  will  stand  and  give  the  service 
that  the  Government  i:^  entitled  to  and  the  people  demand ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  we  arc  not  getting  any  more  salary  at  the  present 
time — there  has  been  too  much  of  this  strike  business  and  all  of  vour 
time  ha's  been  taken  up  with  that  and  the  post-office  employees  have 
been  overlooked. 

I  think  that  we  have  stood  loyally  to  our  posts,  and  we  intend  to 
stand  at  the  same  place,  and  we  think  that  it  is  up  to  you  gentlemen, 
in  all  fairness  to  us  Americans,  that  you  give  us  a  good,  substantial 
raise.  We  don't  want  any  inflated  salaries ;  we  only  want  what  is 
due  us.  If  we  should  quit  and  cripple  the  service  more  than  it  i> 
now,  we  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  called  Americans.  We  love  the 
dear  old  flag  too  well  to  cripple  the  service  that  we  are  in,  the  service 
that  keeps  the  wheels  of  this  country  humming,  and  those  wheels  are 
so  badly  needed  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  just  to  re- 
member and  think  about  the  loyalty  of  the  post-office  clerks,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  get  just  as  fair  a  deal  as  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple in  America.  We  are  entitled  to  it ;  we  should  have  it ;  and  1  am 
sure  that  we  are  going  to  g^  it.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  This  is  the 
last  speaker  for  the  clerks,  except  Mr.  Emmerling,  who  wants  four 
minutes.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  gentle- 
men more  time  than  this,  since  you  have  come  here  and  put  yourself 
to  this  inconvenience,  but  the  conditions  are  absolutely  such  that  we 
can  not  do  it.  You  gentlemen  agreed  upon  this  disposition  of  time, 
and  you  must  not  feel  that  you  have  been  harshly  treated  if  you  arc 
called  when  your  time  is  up.  The  post-office  bill  on  the  increase  in 
salaries  is  coming  up  right  after  12  o'clock,  and  of  course  the  Senate 
ha^  to  be  there.  You  may  proceed  now.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWAED  C.  EMMEBUNO,  FITTSBTTBOH,  FA. 

Mr.  Emmerling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  clerks  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  consume  any  of  your  valuable 
time  to  impress  upon  you  the  conditions  outside  of  the  service  in 
Pittsburgh  or  dwell  upon  our  wonderful  prosperity,  but  the  effect 
of  these  conditions  and  this  prosperity  upon  the  Postal  Service  is 
another  question,  and  in  my  mind  it  is  a  very  vital  question.  Wo 
are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  glass  industries — 
industries  that  are  paying  unskilled,  semiskilled  day  labor  more 
money  than  the  Post  Office  Department  is  paying  to  its  efficient 
clerks,  with  the  result  that  many  of  our  most  experienced  clerks  have 
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li ft  the  senice  and  sought  employment  in  these  industrial  and  com- 
mercial fields.  / 

During  the  year  1912  thei*e  were  60  resignations  from  all  classes 
in  the  Pittsburgh  post  office.  In  1916  there  were  130,  in  1917  there 
wei-e  616,  and  in  1918  there  were  1,040.  For  the  first  seven  months 
of  VM9  thei-e  were  997  resignations  from  all  classes. 

Mr.  SiiiENERsox.  What  is4he  total  personnel  in  the  citv  post  office? 

Mr.  Emmerling.  About  1,400  men.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  resig- 
nations are  in  the  clerical  force,  about  25  per  cent  in  the  motor 
vehicle,  25  per  cent  in  the  remaining  classes. 

Since  the  1st  of  July,  1918,  125  men  with  five  years  or  more 
vxi)erience  have  left  the  service. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  of  those  25  per  cent  of  the  motor  vehicle 
i:.en  returned  to  the  service? 

Mr.  Emm£rlj>^g.  I  could  not  answer  that,  but  I  don't  think  there 
were  very  many. 

Now  there  were  125  men  resigned  from  the  service  with  five  yeara 
or  more  experience  in  a  period  of  18  months,  and  at  the  present  time 
w*»  are  depending  on  a  constantly  changing  force  of  temporary  sub- 
>titute  clerks,  men  who  never  took  the  examination ;  never  intended 
to  take  it.  Their  average  length  of  service  is  about  six  weeks.  We 
have  no  substitute  roster  in  our  office  for  the  past,  I  judge,  about 
the  past  three  years.  This  condition  has  placed  an  ever-increasing 
hurden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  faithful  workers  in  the  service. 
It  is  these  loyal,  these  remaining  employees,  who  petition  you  for 
an  increase  in  salary.  In  the  past  Congress  has  always  shown  an 
inclination  to  increase  the  minimum  grades,  with  a  view  of  making 
the  service  more  attractive,  but  it  is  just  as  essential,  in  my  mind, 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  service  as  it  is  to  get  him  in.  We  have  asked 
your  honorable  body  for  a  reclassification  of  salaries  in  the  automatic 
irrades  of  from  $1,500  to  $2,300,  with  an  additional  $100  per  year  in 
the  special  clerk  grades.  This  only  seems  like  a  large  increase  be- 
<ause  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  permanent  increases  since  1907, 
and  it  is  just,  when  you  consider  that  a  postal  employee  must 
:•  t'morize  from  4,000  to  6,000  facts  and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  time  tables  and  schedules  in  his  district. 

Xight  duty  consumes  about  75  per  cent  of  his  working  hours,  and 
when  the  mail  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  working  force,  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform  overtime  duty,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  this  overtime 
iluty  is  performed  after  midnight. 

We  have  asked  for  this  reclassification  because,  as  you  are  aware 
from  the  vast  volume  of  statistics  at  your  disposal,  we  are  unable  to 
<  are  for  our  families  as  we  would  like  to  care  for  them,  because,  on 
itfTount  of  this  extremely  high  cost  of  living,  many  of  us  have  been 
compelled  to  take  our  children  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work. 
In  many  cases  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  family  has  had  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  order  to  maintain  the  home  up  to  necessary  standards  of 
living. 

But  we  also  ask  for  this  increase  in  order  that  the  service  may 
ncuperate  its  strength,  in  order  that  new  men  may  be  induced  to 
come  into  the  service  and  remain  in  the  service  and  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  service;  and  that  the  present  more  experienced  em- 
])loyees  can  remain  in  the  service  and  not  be  forced  to  leave  it  against 
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their  will.  All  of  these  men  that  are  resigning  from  the  service  ai'w 
resigning  against  their  will.    It  is  necessity  that  makes  them  resitm.. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  clerks  of  this  district,  I  want  to  extend  to  \\m 
commission  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  nobl^ 
thought  that  prompted  you  to  ask  for  an  expression  on  their  living 
and  working  conditions.  The  postal  employees  of 'the  country  are 
pinning  their  faith  to  your  decision  of  this,  our  bread-and-butter 
question,  with  the  confidence  that  you  will  recommend  for  us  reclassi- 
fications which  we  ask  and  which  we  need. 

Mr.  Rouse.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  How  manv 
resignations  do  you  say  have  been  received  by  the  postmaster  a| 
Pittsburgh  during  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Emmerlino.  The  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes ;  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Emmerling.  For  the  last  fiscal  year,  1,040. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  is  the  year  ending  June  30, 1919  ? 

Mr.  Emmerling.  No  ;  I  think  these  statistics  as  we  have  them  ar^ 
from  January  1  until  January  1,  because  the  last  statistics  that  1 
have  are  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  that  was  997. 

Mr.  Rouse.  The  first  seven  months,  ending  July  31  of  this  year  i 

Mr.  Emmerling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  let  me  read  here.  Your  postmaster  states  in  aiv 
swer  to  the  question : 

How  many  resignations  liave  occurred  in  a  year  In  your  force  during  thi 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919?  State  in  what  salary  grades  resignations  havi 
occurred  and  indicate  the  information  applying  to  clerks  and  carriers  sepa 
rately. 

He  states: 

Two  hundred  and  sixty -Ave  clerks  and  onrriers  resigned,  as  follows:  Gradi 
$1,000,  137  clerks  and  54  carriers ;  grade  $1,100,  4  clerks  and  3  carriers ;  grjid 
$1,200,  no  clerks  and  26  carriers;  grade  $1,300,  4  clerks  and  4  carriers;  grad 
$1,400,  23  clerks ;  gi-ade  $1,500.  6  clerks ;  grade  $1,600,  3  clerks ;  grade  $1,70(: 
1  clerk ;  total,  178  clerks  and  87  carriers. 

Mr.  Emmerling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  was  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  19111 
Now  how  many  did  you  say  resigned  in  the  seven  months  of  this  year 

Mr.  Emmerling.  For  the  first  seven  months  there'  were  997,  bu 
this  includes  all  classes  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  includes  substitutes? 

Mr.  Emmerling.  It  includes  substitutes,  temporary  substitutes.  et< 

Mr.  Rouse.  And  chauffeurs? 

Mr.  Emmerling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  And  you  say  about  25  per  cent  of  that  was  in  th 
motor- vehicle  service? 

Mr.  Emmerling.  Twenty-five  per  cent — in  my  brief  that  I  hav 
submitted  this  is  covered  in  detail,  all  of  the  classes,  the  number  <> 
resignations  itemized  in  each  class. 

(Mr.  Emmerling  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

Stati-imdnt  Filed  by  E.  C.  Emmkklino,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  United  States  coupled  with  the  heavy  deiiiaii 
from  foreijrii  markets  for  American  farm  and  manufacturing  products  lia 
caused  a  scarcity  of  those  products  for  the  hoiiTe  trade. 

The  increased  cost  of  labor  and  production  has  served  to  further  increase  th 
Drice  of  these  commodities,  and  durins:  the  nast  four  vears  oreanlzed  labor  ha 
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•lenianded  and  received  substantial  bonuses  and  increases  in  wages ;  and,  in  many 
jisiancea,  duly  appointed  officers  of  the  United  States  (ioverunient  have  inter- 
\*^im\  wiien  a  question  of  adjusting  labor  disputes  or  salaries  has  arisen,  and 
iivtiriaWy  have  conceded  to  the  request  of  the  laboring  classes;  but  as  yet  there 
tia<  Iteen  no  permanent  action  taken  regarding  the  postal  employee  in  the  read- 
jii^Tin?  of  his  salary  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Tbe  I*itTsburgh  iHist  office  has  had  no  eligible  male  service  list  for  the  past 
hree  years,  there  being  at  present  324  vacancies.  During  this  period  there  has 
•»n'n  <iver  2.700  resignations  and  removals  among  regular  and  temi>orary  em- 
[.i.ytvs.  These  vacancies  are  tilled  by  a  constantly  changing  teniiK)rary  force. 
<.n(i»  January  1^  1918,  a  period  of  20  months,  125  clerks  with  five  years  or  more 
»x]«»^rience  have  resigned  from  the  Pittsburgh  post  office.  Those  positions  are 
rartically  vacant  to-day. 

At  l«irt  three  years  of  study  and  experience  is  required  to  qualify  a  clerk  for 
<!.^;rlbution.  The  force  of  distributors  in  Pittsburgh  is  actually  less  than  neces- 
sin-  for  efficient  service. 

flie  RTeat  difference  existing  between  postal  salaries  and  those  obtainable 
in  iD<la.strial  and  commercial  lines  is  due  to  l^ck  of  reclassification  in  the  past 
vt-ars  and  of  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the  large  expansion  of  the  mail  service, 
unil  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Postal  Service  will  be  more  handicapped  by  resig- 
nation's in  the  near  future  if  prompt  action  is  not  taken. 

Following  are  some  figures  showing  the  number  of  changes  that  have  taken 
V'a<-e  in  the  Pittsburgh  post  office  the  last  few  years : 

Sejmrations  In  1912,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  were  as  follows : 


1912 

1916 

1917 

1918 

I  .erts.ltborcn.etc 

28 
32 

48 
37 

142 
66 

170 
54 
17 

167 

171 

c'im«rs  ftod  coli^  tore ,,. 

64 

T»-mpofarT  subsUti  te  clerks 

308 

T»  mpoTMy  subst  t  t©  cairlere 

170 

*e!npoi»iT  subsUti  •  te  laboren 

5 
40 

67 

U.  tor  vetaJde  senricc,  established  Nov.  1, 1919 

260 

ToUl 

eo 

130 

616 

1,040 

j^parations  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  were  as  follows : 


-  January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Total,  all 
classes. 

398 

100 

101 

78 

110 

86 

126 

997 

The  number  of  resignations  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  (after  the 
droiistice  was  signed)  nearly  equals  the  entire  number  of  resignations  during 
ibe  eniire  year  of  1918,  while  the  war  was  going  on. 

This  extremely  large  number  of  changes  in  the  Postal  Service  is  due  entirely 
to  the  high  scale  of  wages  offered  by  the  outside  corporations  and  industries* 
a.<  sliown  on  the  following  table: 


Craft. 


Prrtltrera 

'■J7«UCf8 

'  ►rirtit  finishers 

H    'lOf  eogiiie«n 

■  kniefs 

L/ilfTS 

\3;f  iDd  tile  roofin 

'  '1  :i«iti<m  roofers 

^i:cft-mftal  worker 

NftunfiluriL 

Hirf  cmkn 

i'i'Ming  laborers,  unskilled . . 
BiOiinc  laborers,  semiskilled 


Per 

Hourly. 

8-hour 

day. 

81.12i 

19.00 

.90 

7.20 

.80 

6.40 

.90 

7.20 

.874 
.93} 

7.00 

7.50 

.90 

7.20 

.75 

6.00 

.90 

7.20 

.97  J 

7.80 

0. 70-.  85 

6.40 

.50 

4.00 

.70 

&60 

Per  year, 
aoowoik- 

iiig.days 


82,700.00 
2,160.00 
1,920.00 
2,160.00 
2,100.00 
2,250.00 
2,160.00 
1,800.00 
2,160.00 
2,340.00 
1,92a  00 
1,200.00 
1,68a  00 
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Some  of  the  average  daily  tragen  in  Pittsburgh  steel  miUs. 


Sheet    rollers $28. 16 

Sheet  heaters 21.12 

Koughers 11. 92 

Catchers 11. 82 

Steel  pourers 12. 84 

Vessel    men 14. 65 

EiiKln^ers,  manipulators,  etc 12.63 


Blooming-mill   heaters $17.1^3 

Skelp-mill    heaters is.  is 

Skelp-mill   rollers 21.  T:^ 

Lap    welders lt>.tH 

Blowers in.  TO 

Bottom    makers 12.  IM 

Regulators 13. 5J 


A  few  men  in  the  larger  steel  plants  earn  wages  running  as  high  as  $<>>  to 
$70  a  day.    These  are  the  highest  type  of  skilled  men. 

The  civil  service  examination  boards  have  utterly  failed  in  their  attniijil 
to  maintain  a  substitute  roster.  The  Pittsburgh  post  office,  at  present,  i^ 
depending  entirely  upon  temporary  substitute  clerks  to  perform  all  of  x\n 
primary  work  in  the  office. 

This  class  of  men  consist  mostly  of  students  working  an  average  of  si}j 
hours  a  day,  after  school  hours,  elderly  men,  and  cast-offs  from  other  fields  oi 
endeavor.  It  is  imimssible  to  build  up  a  permanent  and  efficient  working  for(< 
from  this  material  and  only  by  a  higher  reclassification  of  salaries  can  \\\\ 
service  be  placed  on  the  high  plane  of  efficiency  where  it  belongs. 

The  post-office  clerks  of  the  country  have  asked  for  a  reclassification  in  tin 
automatic  grades  of  $1,500  to  $2,300  per  annum,  and  $200  per  year  additlona 
in  the  special  clerk  grades. 

There  has  been  no  reclassification  since  1907,  and  since  that  time  many  \wx 
features  have  been  added  to  the  service,  namely :  Parcel  post ;  C.  O.  D. ;  insut 
ance  on  parcels ;  extension  of  R.  F.  D. ;  postal  savings ;  motor-vehicle  servicti 
and  central  accounting  offices.  These  additions  have  addeil  to  the  duties  a 
the  post-office  clerks,  and  these  tasks,  coupled  with  the  ordinary  dispatch  am 
distribution  of  mail,  require  men  of  good  caliber,  and  only  by  granting  a  siilj 
stantial  Increase  In  salaries  can  the  I'ost  Office  Department  hope  to  obtai! 
men  of  the  desired  calil>er  and  keep  within  the  Postal  Service  the  experien<*ei 
men   who  are  gradually   becoming  fewer. 

It  is  particularly  the  men  in  the  maximum  grades  whose  services  are  s 
valuable  and  whose  salaric^s  have  been  at  a  standstill  the  past  10  years.  T1h«s 
men  have  great  financial  responsibility  upon  their  shoulders  in  addition  to  tli 
thousands  of  facts  that  are  necessary  to  learn  in  the  Postal  Service. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  have  presente<l  only  a  few  facts  i 
a  general  way,  of  the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  with  the  full  confiden<i 
that  you  will  remedy  our  living  and  working  conditions  by  recommending  \h 
reclassification  which  we  ask  and  which  we  believe  is  fair  and  just,  to  \\\\W 
end  we  pledge  to  you  a  continuation  of  our  whole-hearted  support  and  loyf 
cooperation  for  the  "efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service." 


Briefs  were  submitted  by  E.  M.  Henke,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  John  T 
Hand,  et  al,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  W.  S.  Keesling,  Bristol,  Va. ;  John  I: 
Allen,  Braadock,  Pa. ;  Fred  H.  Reichard,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  and  H.  G 
Haas,  Allentown,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

Brief  Submitted  by  E.  M.  Henke  for  the  Cijcrks  of  the  Pittsbuboh,  V\ 

Post  Ojjtice. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  add  much  to  the  information  you  have  alrend 
gathered  excei>t  to  assure  you  that  the  low  wages  paid  postal  employees  \\i\\ 
crippled  the  service  in  Pittsburgh  just  as  much  as  in  any  city  in  the  coimtr^ 

The  Pittsburgh  post  office,  particularly  the  city  division,  operating  at  presi*i 
with  as  small  a  personnel  as  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  years  duo  1 
resignations  of  veteran  employees  and  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  youii 
men  of  this  district,  owing  to  the  high-wage  standai'ds  that  prevail  here,  regnr 
employment  in  the  post  office  as  a  worth-while  proposition.  This  is  natun 
when  even  common  labor  is  paid  $4,50  a  day. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  steel  striki 
it  developer  1  that  the  United  States  Steel  Coi-poratlon  operating  In  this  disri< 
had  Increased  wages  110  per  cent  over  the  prewar  status,  and  that  common  lalK 
received  over  $4.50  per  day,  yet  these  men  are  dissatisfied. 
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Wages  have  increased  In  order  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  outside 
eniployment  has  almost  solved  the  difficulty  by  receiving  increases  in  propor- 
tion ;  yet,  when  the  postal  employees'  case  is  considered  with  their  mere  25  per 
ivnt  increase  and  general  salary  of  $125  a  month,  the  reason  Is  apparent  for 
the  feeling  of  disgust  with  postal  employment  which  now  pervades  the  service. 

There  is  not  a  trade  represented  at  the  Central  Trades  Union  in  Pittsburgh 
whose  wage  scale  is  not  higher  than  the  post-office  clerks.  And  the  union  scales 
are  set  to  stay  set ;  at  present  as  far  as  going  backward  or  reducing  is  cAn- 
ifrtie<l,  yet,  10  years  ago  the  postal  clerks*  general  salary  was  $25  a  week,  when 
rll  union  scales  were  around  $18  and  $20  a  week,  and  we  think  a  vigorous 
efTort  should  be  made  to  place  our  salaries  in  the  same  comparative  positions 
u>  existed  at  that  time,  because  of  the  many  disadvantages  of  our  work,  the 
N  heme  study,  night  work,  Sunday  work,  etc.,  entitles  us  to  some  such  iconsidera- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  the  Pittsburgh  post  office  is  embarrassed  for  help,  and 
The  situation  would  be  far  more  serious  were  it  not  for  the  clerks  who  work 
Sijiulays,  about  50  in  all,  taking  pay  instead  of  comi)ensatory  time  during  the 
!o! lowing  week.  This  condition  of  working  seven  days  a  week  was  brought 
i'Nmt  by  frequent  appeals  from  the  postmaster  and  the  immediate  and  positive 
i.ert»ssity  of  the  clerks  increasing  their  income  to  buy  the  common  necessaries 
of  life. 

There  is  no  reserve  force  in  the  local  post  office,  verj'  few  new  regular  clerks 
;jrp  learning  the  distribution,  and  as  the  post  office  is  assured  of  a  certain  loss  of 
:  ••Ip  each  year,  through  resignations,  deaths,  etc.,  the  prospect  of  any  future  im- 
provement in  the  service  is  far  from  promising. 

In  flxing  a  permanent  salary  for  clerks  at  this  time  the  question  of  the  pos- 
^Maiity  of  a  future  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  is  all  important.  Whether 
the  high  prices  or  whether  the  various  efforts  to  reduce  them  will  meet  with 
:  ny  su(x»ess  is  a  question  few  would  care  to  decide.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; 
•iK'.v  will  never  reach  the  low  prewar  levels  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  get 
H'i  low  as  50  per  cent  above  those  levels,  and  with  this  in  mind  this  organiza- 
tion. In  special  meeting  assembled,  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $2,000  per  year  be  paid  to  a  clerk  of  five  or  more  years  of  service. 


Heie*'  Pkepabed  by  John  T.  Hand,  Samuel  D.  Bailey,  and  G.  Lee  Lttnoeb  on 
Bkhalf  of  the  Clerks  of  the  William spokt.  Pa.,  Post  Office. 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideration  in 
omnwtion  with  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  salaries  for  post-office 
ciorkj!.  and  to  cite  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  that  something  should  be 
d«»ne  for  them  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  become  a  post-office  clerk.  They  are  compelled  to  pass  a 
^\ere  mental  and  physical  examination  nnd  must  make  a  high  per  cent  in  order 
to  haev  their  names  plac*ed  on  the  eligible  list;  then  the  apolntment  is  made 
fntni  the  three  highest  men.  Men  In  the  prime  of  life  only  are  accepted,  and 
Tli»  y  must  be  men  of  high  moral  character. 

The  resxwnsibilitles  and  duties  of  post-office  clerks  are  as  follows:  They 
:  -e  compelled  to  memorize  some  7,000  offices,  the  railroad  routes  on  which 
•'  ^'.Ne  offices  are  located,  and  the  quickest  and  best  service  to  reach  them ;  and 
Th'V  must  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  these  offices  and  railroad  schedules. 
Thi'j  must  put  up  an  examination  every  few  months  and  must  make  95  per 
(Tilt  in  order  to  retain  their  rating  or  receive  a  promotion. 

They  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations; 
must  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  registry,  money-order,  postal-savings, 
and  war-savings  systems,  and  the  rating  of  ordinary,  insured  and  C.  O.  D. 
[wrrel  post  They  have  great  financial  responsibility,  handling  thousands  of 
dollars  daily,  and  if  there  is  a  shortage,  they  must  make  up  the  deficiency. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  work  in  post  offices  is  done  at  night  and  it  Is  a 
well-known  fact,  based  on  reports  of  physicians,  that  night  work  is  detri- 
mental to  the  health. 

In  our  own  office,  we  have  had  no  addition  to  the  clerical  force  in  the  last 
several  years  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  has  increased  enormously, 
BO  that  the  clerks  are  under  a  constant  strain  from  the  time  they  begin  their 
tour  uDtil  they  end,  in  order  to  get  the  work  out. 
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There  has  been  an  increase  of  140  per  cent  In  the  cost  of  living  in  the  ymt 
six  years.  The  salaries  of  iK>8t-offlce  clerks  have  been  advanced  but  25  per 
cent,  and  that  of  a  temporary  nature,  since  1907. 

It  costs  a  family  of  four  $2,265  to  exist  for  a  year.  Our  salary  at  present 
Is  .$1,500;  the  questioo.  arises,  How  did  the  great  numl^er  of  post-office  clerks 
with  families,  and  many  of  them  with  more  than  two  children,  manage  to 
exist  during  the  past  year?  There  is  but  one  answer;  they  were  compelled 
to  seek  some  employment  outside  of  office  hours  to  augment  their  salaries.  A 
man  can  not  be  as  efficient  as  he  should  be  when  compelled  to  labor  four  or 
five  hours  outside  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  every  true  postal  employee  to  render  the  public  as  efficient  service  as 
possible. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  post-office  clerks  are  not  skilled  workers  and 
therefore  are  not  entitled  to  wages  for  skilled  workers.  If  an  expert  distribu- 
tor, having  to  keep  in  mind  some  8,000  to  10,000  facts,  one  who  can  stand  uj)  to 
a  distributing  case  and  throw  50  to  60  pieces  of  mail  per  minute,  or  a  man  who 
has  learned  the  money-order,  registry,  or  any  of  the  other  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  a  clerk,  and  who  has  worked  at  same  for  10,  15,  20,  or  25  years,  if  suel) 
can  not  be  called  a  skilled  worker,  then  there  Is  no  such  thing.  A  sui>erlii- 
tendent  in  the  Chicago  post  office  said,  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  average 
post-office  clerk,  that  while  he  makes  only  one  error  in  every  34,025  pieces  oi 
mail  handled,  the  general  public  makes  one  in  every  177.  * 

While  it  is  true  that  the  public  has  enjoyed  an  efficient  Postal  Service  in  the 
past,  due  to  the  large  number  of  efficient  employees  in  the  service,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  under  present  conditions  the  service  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
The  reasons  are  evident  The  employees  are  underpaid,  underfed,  and  dis- 
satisfied. Their  health  Is  being  undermined  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
compelled  to  work  hours  outside  their  regular  work  to  try  and  maintain  their 
families  decently  and  not  go  in  debt.  They  have  denied  themselves  and  their 
families  many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  proper  nourishing  food,  neces- 
sary clothing  to  enable  them  to  appear  resi)ectable  and  in  keeping  with  their 
position  as  a  Government  employee,  the  necessary  medical  and  dental  attention 
to  insure  good  health,  books  and  magazines,  especially  of  an  educational  nature, 
and  many  other  things.  Their  wives  have  been  compelled  to  work  l)eyond  their 
strength,  preventing  them  from  establishing  attractive  homes,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  rear  moral  and  intelligent  families.  They  have  been  unable  to  make 
any  replacements  in  the  home  during  the  last  five  years,  and  now  face  the  situa- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  borrow  money  for  same  unless  the  Government  will 
grant  Just  compensation.  Your  honorable  commission  will  agree  that  an  em- 
ployee working  under  such  conditions  can  not  render  as  efficient  8e^^Mce  as  h»* 
could  if  he  received  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  ability  and  that  would 
provide  a  respectable  living  for  himself  and  family. 

Another  cause  of  the  present  inefficiency  in  the  Postal  Service  is  the  largf* 
number  of  better  men  leaving  the  service  for  more  remunerative  positions  and 
the  placing  of  men  in  the  various  positions  in  the  post  office  without  an  examina^ 
tion.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  some  cities  they  have  taken  men  off  the 
streets  and  placed  them  in  the  post  office,  where  they  stay  but  a  short  time,  and 
their  place  is  filled  by  another.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older 
men  remain  in  the  service,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
for  them,  that  a  progressiva  and  Just  Government  such  as  ours  will  eventually 
recognize  the  fairness  of  our  appeal,  the  Postal  Service  would  break  down  com- 
pletely. The  only  way  to  build  up  the  service  is  to  make  the  salary  commen- 
surate to  retain  the  good  men  that  are  in  the  service,  to  attract  the  best  men 
of  the  community,  and  make  the  requirements  such  that  only  efficient  men  will 
be  chosen. 

At  the  recent  national  convention  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  held* in  Atlantic  City 
N.  J.,  September  1  to  4,  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking  for  a  reclassificatior 
of  salaries  for  post-office  clerks,  as  follows:  An  entrance  salary  of  $1,500 
with  automatic  promotion  of  $200  per  annum  up  to  and  including  $2,900;  wltt 
two  additional  grades  of  $2,4()0  and  $2,500  for  special  clerks. 

We  believe  that  the  position  of  substitute  clerk  should  be  abolished  and  the 
minimum  salary  for  post-office  clerks  be  paid  when  inducted  into  service. 

We  also  believe  that  all  positions  In  the  classified  service  should  be  fillet] 
by  competitive  examination  and  promotion  from  the  ranks,  giving  every  em 
ployee  an  incentive  to  be  efficient  and  progressive. 

We  believe  that  as  much  night  work  in  the  post  office  as  possible  should  hi 
eliminated  and  that  45  minutes  of  night  work  should  be  counted  as  1  hour. 
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We  earnestly  hope  that,  in  Justice  to  the  men  who  have  given  tlie  hest  years 
of  their  lives  to  the  Postal  Service,  some  form  of  retirement  with  fair  pay  will 
be  enacted.  Our  Government  is  far  behind  other  Governments  in  this  respect, 
and  nearly  all  the  lance  coriiorations  have  made  provision  for  their  aged  em- 
ployees. This  feature  would  make  for  a  more  contented  and  efficient  employee, 
u5  be  would  not  need  to  fear  poverty  in  his  old  age. 

The  above  facts  are  presented  for  your  earnest  consideration,  and  we  trust 
that  yoor  honorable  commission  will  recommend  legislation  looking  toward  the 
bettermeot  of  our  condition. 

We  get  to  invite  your  attention  to  Exhibits  "A''  and  **  B  "  herewith  attached. 

[Exhibit  A.] 
Qros8  postal  receipts,  WiUiofMport,  Pa, 


Fisral  year : 

1900 $62,087.25 

1910 156,062.01 

1911 153, 310.  74 

1912 161, 404. 80 

1913 167, 510. 12 

1914 173, 369. 15 


Fiscal  year : 

1915 176, 125. 40 

1916 ^ 197, 896. 99 

1917 205, 136. 04 

1918 238, 490. 63 

1919 242, 168. 80 


Roster  of  clerks,  WiUiamsport,  Pa.,  post  office. 


Nime. 


PaJey,  8.  D 

Povcr,  Daniel  H 

rVQits,  Oftrfleld 

P'lniap,  Ifftnurd 

(dvii%,Hklsey8... 
rcamiff.  Walter  D... 

HandTyohnT 

Harris,  ThoB.  W 

JoTMs,  Harold  B 

L-jngv.  Geoffe  L 

Ltoi.  W.  T 

NVvhart.  Chas.  S 

Ia^.Chas.8 

;  cpp«niian,  Heory  R 

I'-ver,  J06.T 

^•A'ulv  WaiTen  A 

.^C3itb,  Arthur  E 

^irykff.  Maurica  K... 

T.^A..  LOlanF 

Wdlmaon,  Albert  B.. 


Salary.      Bonus. 


$1,300 
1,000 
1,300 
1,200 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,OOQ 
1,300 
1,000 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 


3200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Total. 


31,500 
1,200 
1,600 
1,400 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,400 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 


Percent 
increase, 
6  years. 


0.06 


.08 
.60 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


.08 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.08 
.60 
.06 
.06 
.60 


Yean  in 
service. 


16 
1 

17 

5 

8 

19 

17 

12 

1 

11 
35 
14 
14 
12 
14 
14 
5 
14 
14 
5 


1900.. 

im.. 
im,. 

19U.. 

mL 

1915. 
1916.. 

ui:.. 

1918. 
1919. 


[Bzbihit  B.] 
Receipt  and  dispatch  of  mails,  WUHamsport,  Pa. 


Year. 


City  division. 


Letter 
packages 
received. 


198,304 
200^110 
214,397 
289,964 
263,417 
274,433 
291,406 
300,828 
319,916 
342,312 
391,116 


Sacks 
received. 


Mailing  division. 


10,407 
10,928 
12,704 
15,306 
19,078 
28,860 
31.241 
42,036 
48,394 
62,642 
61,712 


Letter 

nackases 

dispatcned. 


298,416 
312,290 
334,319 
309,217 
315,424 
397,562 
412,852 
474.311 
506,044 
529,392 
564,161 


Sacks 
dispatched. 


96,714 
101,302 
109,161 
118,301 
126,402 
131,304 
139,201 
147,604 
166,524 
172,104 
189,316 


Transit  malls, 
(reworked). 


Letter 
pack. 


18,714 
19,602 
19,914 
20,156 
20,306 
20,503 
21, 114 
22,613 
21,947 
23,214 
24,960 


Sacks. 


7,643 

8,214 

9,106 

9,962 

9,003 

9,566 

10,061 

11,794 

ia317 

14,409 

16,103 
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Registry  husiftesa. 


Year. 


1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Number  of 

Number  of 

pieces 

pieces 

Number  of 

accepted 

accepted 

C.  O.  D. 

for  reg- 

for 

accepted. 

istration. 

insurance. 

14,238 

7,899 

1, 157 

14,865 

11,212 

1,785 

17,295 

18,011 

3,006 

19,480 

30,969 

3,535 

25,909 

44,609 

5,687 

Number  of 
registerpd 

Pieces 
deliverpd 


21.s:2 
22,833 

2:i,a*0 
27,012 

3i.«ag 


Statement  Filed  ky  Mr.  W.  S.  Ke]<:slino,  cp  Bristol,  Va.,  for  the  Clerks 

IN  THAT  Office. 


In  compliance  with  your  request  that  our  representative,  Mr.  W.  S.  Keeslinj, 
leave  with  the  above  couiinisslon  such  data  and  Informntion  as  we  may  have 
that  will  help  them  to  determine  what  each  class  of  employees  should  be  paid, 
this  statement  is  presented  by  the  clerks  employed  at  the  Bristol,  Va.,  post 
office,  showing  cause  and  reason  why  these  clerks  should  receive  more  pay. 

First.  Our  work  is  so  technical  and  must  be  so  accurately  done  that  we 
must  be  up  to  the  minute  on  every  chancre,  and  there  are  many  every  day. 
At  this  ofTice  we  must  know  the  correct  dispatch  of  all  mail  leaving  the  city 
going  into  one-third  of  four  different  States  and  be  examined  on  same.  On  all 
mail  coming  into  our  city  we  must  know  to  which  one  of  the  five  city  carrlei-s. 
three  rural  carriers,  boxes,  or  general  delivery  It  should  be  given,  and,  al- 
though the  address  on  it  may  not  be  right,  this  must  be  known  and  the  mail 
sent  to  the  proper  address.  In  di.^patclilng  mail  we  have  to  watch  four 
things  that  are  important:  First,  that  the  stamp  is  canceled;  second,  that  If 
to^  heavy  the  postage  must  be  rated  up;  third,  that  we  know  how  that  par- 
ticular office  is  to  be  dispatched;  and,  fourth,  to  know  where  that  box  is 
located  in  the  case. 

Second.  We  are  required  to  work  8  hours  daily  for  six  days  in  ever>- 
week,  except  for  two  weeks*  vacation,  whi^  many  railway  mail  clerks  who 
work  the  same  mail  that  we  do,  except  they  do  it  in  a  mail  car,  work  only 
about  10  to  12  hours  for  six  days;  then  they  are  off  for  six  days.  In  other 
words,  the  post  office  clerks  work  48  hours  each  week  at  60  cents  an  hour 
on  the  very  same  mail  that  the  railway  mall  clerks  In  cars  are  working  30 
hours  to  40  hours  a  week  for  $1.05  an  hour.  On  many  class  G  runs  the 
railway  postal  clerks  receive  $1,900  a  year,  plus  $150  for  expense  money  for 
a  year,  having  worked  1,500  hours  (50  weeks  of  30  hours  each),  while  the 
clerks  in  the  post  office  receive  only  $1,500  for  working  2,400  hours  (50 
weeks  of  48  hours),  which  is  900  hours  more  for  $400  less  money.  Is  that 
right?  No.  Our  work  requires  us  to.be  constantly  In  study  on  our  distribu- 
tion here  in  the  city,  as  well  the  study  on  the  four  surrounding  States,  and 
the  clerks  on  the  road  do  not  study  more  than  we  do  in  the  office.  If  this  is 
investigated  the  clerks  in  the  office  will  be  given  more  pay. 

Third.  Our  work  is  very  important  and  the  standard  of  salary  should  be 
kept  high  in  order  that  the  Post  Office  Department  may  be  able  to  keep  the 
efficient  men  in  the  office  service,  as  a  new  man  in  this  branch  can  not  give 
good  service,  and  the  service  will  suffer  until  this  new  man  has  served  at  least 
three  or  four  years. 

Fourth.  The  salary  should  be  high  to  attract  the  best  men  to  this  service 
and  cause  them  to  stay. 

We  do  not  make  this  comparison  of  salary  with  our  brother  worker  in  the 
mail  car  to  have  his  salary  made  smaller,  but  to  show  you  that  we  clerks  are 
due  more  pay  for  our  work. 

If  a  post-office  clerk  wishes  to  transfer  from  this  service  at  $1,500  he  must 
enter  the  railway  mail  service  at  $1,100,  a  loss  of  $400. 

Fifth.  In  order  for  you  gentlemen  to  arrive  at  some  definite,  sum  to  pay  the 
post-office  clerk  you  must  know  what  amount  it  r^ulres  for  us  to  live  on 
only  moderately,  for  that  Is  all  we  ask ;  then  give  us  something  for  our  work, 
and  it  ought  to  be  enough  that  we  may  save  15  per  cent,  which  in  our  case 
would  be  only  $22& 
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Sixth.  It  is  impossible  in  our  city  to  get  capable  men  to  talce  civil-service 
p\nninatlons  for  the  Postal  Service  on  account  of  the  salaries  now  paid. 

Ut*  wij«h  to  impress  upon  the  connniSHion  the  reasons  why  we  iiee<l  more  pay, 
:'.)  alsi»  wliy  so  few  applicants  come  to  the  po«t  office  for  employment.  Firms 
.  !i.|  nirporatlons  offer  the  averajre  man  more  pay  to  start  with  than  the  Post 
wti.T  Ivpjirtment,  and  there  is  usually  a  chance  for  the  man  to  be  promoted  in 
r  i.as  well  as  salar>-,  and  very  often  he  gets  a  chance  to  buy  stock  in  the  com- 

>.  or  he  may  he  able  to  organize  a  company  in  competition  ;  while  if  he  goes 

:  ..  th<*  post  office  as  clerlv  he  will  in  5  years  know  about  all  there  is  to  know 

r^.ut  rhe  work,  then  he  must  keep  up  on  every  change,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
:.  u-ATs  he  i^  still  a  clerk  and  is  getting  the  highest  pay  that  he  will  ever  get 
f  '.♦•  stiiys  in  the  service  50  years,  and  he  can  not  buy  any  stock  in  the  firm 
■  -r '  an  he  organize  h  company  of  his  own. 

\\  h«n  there  is  a  place  vacant  in  the  post  offii'e,  and  the  only  one  worth  while, 
-i-h  as  tliat  of  postma.ster,  it  isn't  given  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  clerk  who 
f;.s  wnrkwl  for  year?^  in  that  office;  in  fact,  grown  up  with  it,  but  it  i&  given  a 

an  \vli«)  has  no  idea  whatever  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  an  office,  and  it  is 

-uilly  4  years  before  he  catches  on  to  the  work,  and,  "of  course,  he  gets  his 
.  formation  from  the  men  who  do  the  work  in  the  office. 

This  Is  an  injustice  to  the  men  who  know  the  work.  Big  business  doesn't 
-j.  'h'mz^  that  way.    Tlie  superintendents  and  managers  of  our  railroads  are 

.  :i  who  have  workeil  up  through  the  several  departments  and  who  know  every 
.:.'ail  in  railniadlng.    Why  not  have  the  post  office  run  the  same  way. 

Tl.f  jwwt  office  doe.sn't  atti-act  the  young  man  just  out  of  school  enough  to  cause 

•  "1  to  take  the  exximi nation,  as  the  salary  Is  not  large  enough  when  he  enters 
:  r  when  he  has  learned  the  trade  of  post-office  clerk,  and  he  does  not  take  the 

•  \.<:..intttion,  but  instead  he  enters  a  business  college  and  prepares  for  a  position 

•  .'  h?<  both  salary  and  a  future  to  it.    These  schools  secure  the  place  for  him 
'  •  .n  he  finishes  his  course. 

INivnily  we  had  a  young  man  who  entered  one  of  these  s<'hool8,  later  taking 
^  ♦•  H»»rk -carrier  examination,  was  appointed  a  substitute  carrier,  and  got  about 
^j»» ;.  m«»nth  for  his  work  f4»r  six  months.  He  was  briglit,  but  made  a  very  poor 
-aTipr.  as  he  had  no  interest  In  the  mall  .%rvlce.  Later  he  was  offered  clerical 
V  •  rk  in  a  coal-mining  section  at  $125  a  month  to  begin  with,  and  he  took  It. 
Y.»u  will  note  that  he  got  the  same  pay  that  we  now  get  as  clerks,  after  years  of 
.'.  'irk. 

What  incentive  is  there  for  men  to  enter  the  Post  Office  Service,  what  attrae- 
' '  Q  does  it  offer?  Once  upon  a  time  a  Government  position  was  the  thing,  and 
*. :  t  was  when  we  had  hard  times  and  money  was  scarce,  but  now  the  jobs  on  the 

•  .t-ide  seem  to  be  the  better. 

Wp  men  who  have  devoted  10  or  20  years  to  the  service  and  like  the  work 
'■-:t  do  not  feel  like  they  want  to  leave  It  now  to  enter  new  work,  if  the  men 
'  higher  np  **  will  make  our  salaries  measure  up  to  the  work  done  like  those  in 
i\  *-  basiness  world.  It  seems  very  strange  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
^*«<n*t  appreciate  a  man's  work  any  more  than  it  does;  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
:Ke  they  should  want  to  keep  the  men  once  they  know  the  work  rather  than 
*ta)<  hlng  a  new  one,  who  may  be  just  a  drifter  here  and  there. 

Why  not  make  our  pay  what  it  should  be.  High  prices  will  prevail  for  years 
I"  '>»me,  as  there  will  be  many  reasons  why  things  will  sell  still  higher.  One 
^  ^hat  the  country  people  are  moving  to  town  to  become  consumers  Instead  of 
pfHiQcers,  and  onr  pay  should  be  kept  high.  If  we  get  $2,400  now  we  could  live 
aimo^  as  well  as  we  did  In  1912  and  1913  on  $1,200  per  year. 

Allow  ns  to  suggest  the  entrance  grade  be  made  $1,600  per  year,  grade  2  be 
lljno,  grade  S  be  $1,900,  grade  4,  be  $2400,  grade  5  be  $2^00,  and  grade  6  be 

In  five  years  a  man  win  know  the  work«  and  he  will  receive  $2,500  then  for 
his  lahor  and  knowledge,  then  he  will  render  good  service,  be  interested  In  hU 
work,  and  it  will  not  take  so  many  men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Yon  want  satisfled  men  and  it  takes  two  things  at  least  to  satisfy  them 
&3d  they  are  sofBdent  pay  to  live  in  comfort,  and  good  working  conditions^ 
xheti  be  will  do  the  work. 

nUt  coimtiy  has  never  had  a  strike  in  the  mail  service,  and  it  doesn't 
t:yjw  how  it  would  IM  without  this  service,  neither  does  it  appreciate  properly 
'!«  mail  service  as  It  shonld.  If  a  city  should  have  no  mail  service  for  a 
v*^  Uiere  would  be  more  confusion  and  trouble  than  we  can  Imagine,  but  this 
ru  not  happen. 
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The  men  hove  no  thonpht  of  striking  and  they  would  not  If  they  could  h 
they  believe  they  Should  be  paid  as  much  as  other  welMralned  men. 
We  hope  this  Is  not  too  long,  but  it  hid  to  be  to  explain  It  as  should  be. 


PETmoN  Fn,BD  BY  Mb.  W.  S.  Keeblino  on  Behalf  or  Employees  of  thf 

BsiSTOL,  Va.,  Post  Office. 

Whereas  for  the  flnst  time  In  the  history  of  our  country  postal  employees  ai 
granted  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  a  comml.«sIou  appointed  by  r^ongre: 
to  Investigate  salaries,  therefore  we,  the  clerks,  carriers^  and  rural  carriers  < 
Bristol,  Vn.,  do  hereby  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  for  your  coiisiden 
tlon. 

First  At  the  present  time  our  salaries  are  entirely  Insufficient  for  the  su) 
port  of  our  families,  only  supplying  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  In  order  t 
live  on  our  present  salary  we  are  compelled  to  practice  the  strictest  eoonoim 
providing  only  the  plainest  food  and  cheapest  clothing.  Pleasures  of  all  klncj 
have  to  be  eliminated. 

Second.  At  our  past  and  present  salaries,  we  have  been  unable  to  provid 
homes  of  our  own  and  are  compelled  to  rent  at  prices  that  are  exorbitant 

Third.  We  are  unable  to  lay  aside  any  surplus  for  the  rainy  day.  and  whe 
age  makes  us  unfit  to  give  good  service,  or  bad  health  compels  us  to  drop  ou 
of  the  ranks,  we  are  left  on  the  mercies  of  the  world. 

Fourth.  We  are  unable  to  carry  sufficient  insurance  for  the  protection  of  ou 
families,  and  are  often  compelled  to  borrow  on  our  Insurance  policies,  shoul 
we  be  fortunate  enough  to  (have  any  life  Insurance.  Often  we  are  compel loi 
to  borrow  from  friends  and  banks,  hoping  that  the  future  has  better  things  ii 
store  for  us.  We  withstood  the  additional  burdens  Imposed  by  the  war  witl 
a  cheerful  heart,  thinking  that  after  the  war  was  ended  prices  would  becom 
nearly  normal.  But  do  we  find  this  the  case?  Not  much.  On  the  other  hand 
prices  are  going  higher  and  still  higher  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Take,  fo 
instance,  sugar.  As  if  It  was  not  already  high  enough,  we  are  told  that  we  ma; 
expect  to  have  to  pay  more — ^that  Is,  if  we  have  any  money  to  buy  with. 

Fifth.  Our  salaries  are  far  behind  those  of  persons  in  civil  life  who  have  th 
same  qualifications.  The  railroad  employees  are  far  ahead  of  the  postal  eir 
ployees,  as  theli:  salaries  range  much  higher.  Those  having  practically  no  edu 
cation,  and  who  could  not  take  the  simplest  civil  service  examination,  whi 
could'  not  read  the  address  on  a  letter  or  sign  their  own  name,  are  paid  salarle 
equal  to  and  in  many  cases  in  excess  of  ours. 

Sixth.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  some  of  us,  yea,  many  of  us,  ha^ 
been  compelled  on  account  of  sickness  and  death  to  make  doctors'  bills 
funeral  bills  that  we  are  unable  to  pay.    Yet,  the  Post  Office  Department  tel 
us  that  we  Inust  not  contract  debts  that  we  are  unable  to  pay.    So  what  can 
do? 

Seventh.  We  are  nbt  allowed  to  engage  in  any  other  business  in  the  spi 
time  we  have  when  off  duty.  We  are  told  we  must  not  engage  in  anythl 
that  is  in  competition  with  other  lines  of  business,  so  what  can  one  do  t1 
will  not  bring  him  In  competition  with  some  one  In  that  line  of  business  in  whl 
he  may  engage? 

Eighth.  We  are  unable  to  get  the  best  results  from  our  15-day  vacation 
lowed  by  law,  fearing  to  use  it  for  pleasure,  had  we  the  money  to  take  a  ti 
as  we  are  harrassed  by  the  fear  that  we  might  get  sick  and  would  need 
time  to  tide  us  through  this  period,  so  that  we  would  not  be  compelled  to  U 
our  pay  on  account  of  being  off.    We  are  badly  in  need  of  sick  leave,  such 
clerks  In  other  departments  of  the  Government  enjoy. 

Ninth.  Our  carriers  and  rural  carriers  are  compelled  to  wear  regulation  ii 
forms,  regardless  of  cost.    The  price  of  these  unlfoms  have  advanced  over 
per  cent. 

Tenth.  Our  rural  carriers  are  compelled,  on  account  of  the  increase  In 
eel  post,  to  provide  better  teams  and  vehicles  and  these  things  have  increj 
50  per  cent.    The  increased  cost  of  feed  has  been  more  than  100  per  cent    M| 
of  these  men  are  compelled  to  keep  two  horses,  one  not  being  sufficient 
the  strenuous  work. 

Eleventh.  The  service  Is  unquestionably  deteriorating  on  account  of  the 
sufficient  pay,  as  men  who  possess  the  education  and  qualifications  nec< 
to  make  good  postal  employees  are  not  attracted  to  the  service.    Bmploymenl 
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ottier  walks  of  life  offer  better  inducements  as  an  employee  frequently  begins 
on  a  salary  the  equal,  or  often  in  excess,  of  tbe  highest  salary  paid  postal 
employees.  Many  of  our  best  postal  employees — ^men  who  have  ^ven  years  to 
the  service — ^are  leaving  to  accept  positions  in  civil  life,  taking  with  them  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  are  diligent  and  do  their  duty  well,  they  >^ill  be  re- 
warded by  promotions  from  time  to  time  and  the  increased  pay  that  goes 
with  it 

Twelfth.  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  list  of  commodities 
and  necessities,  wltli  their  cost  In  1913-14  and  he  cost  this  year,  showing  the 
|ier  cent  of  Increase.  Please  notice  that  this  shows  an  average  Increase  of  125 
[ler  cent  Our  salaries  have  only  been  increased  25  per  cent.  Endeavoring  to 
iry  to  live  at  this  rate  Is  like  trying  to  put  a  l^-lnch  plug  In  a  i-inch  hole. 

Tbirteaith.  We  were  unable  to  buy  Liberty  bonds  that  we  would  like  to 
bare  bought  and  that  we  were  urged  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  buy,  on 
av.'coimt  of  not  having  the  money  to  spare.  Many  of  us  did  try  to  buy  and  are 
still  in  debt  for  them. 

Fourteenth.  We  are  unable  to  give  to  church  and  charitable  purposes  as  we 
wonld  like,  and  as  others  do,  thereby  being  embarrassed  and  humiliated. 

Fifteenth.  Employees  In  civil  life  receive  time  and  one-half  and  double  time 
for  overtime  and  Sunday  work,  while  postal  employees  receive  less  pay  for 
overtime  and  Sunday,  per  day,  than  for  regular  time.  That  Is,  an  employe  re- 
ceives cme-twelfth  of  his  annual  salary  each  month  of  25  or  26  days,  but  In 
tmlculatlng  overtime  and  Sunday  work  his  monthly  salary  Is  divided  by  30  or 
31  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  Instead  of  25  or  26,  the  number  of  working  days 
In  the  month. 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  submit  the  above  petition  to  the  commis- 
sion, through  our  representative,  Mr.  W.  S.  Keesllng,  and  to  which  we  trust 
vou  will  give  your  most  careful  consideration. 

Clerks:  H.  E.  Weller,  W.  S.  Keesllng,  J.  L.  Hughlett,  K.  M.  Peters, 
A.  B.  Elam,  A.  B.  Cooper,  and  Miss  Georgia  N.  White;  carriers: 
I^  M.  Sproles,  J.  E.  Thompson,  B,  A.  Combs,  George  O.  Uarr, 
Davis  S.  Gray,  Joe  W^hlte,  S.  F.  Morton,  and  O.  N.  B.  Sharrett. 


Bkb  Submitted  by  John  H.  Aujbn  on  Brhalf  of  the  Empix)Y£F.s  of  the 

Bbaddock,  Pa.,  Post  Office. 

We,  the  employees  of  the  Braddock,  I'a.,  post  office,  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing: short  brief  in  support  of  our  claim  for  Increased  compensation : 

Section  696,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  requires  a  standard  of  neatness  In 
re^rd  to  uniforms  worn  by  letter  carriers,  and  rules  that  the  postmaster  shall 
from  time  to  time  inspect  uniforms.  Carriers  are  equired  to  replace  worn- 
out  aniforms  with  new  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Section  705,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  demands  that  clerks  and  carriers 
must  pay  all  debts  contracted  by  them. 

Section  309,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  demands  that  clerks  pass  a  mental 
test  or  examination  and  make  an  average  of  95-  per  cent  In  order  to  be  promoted 
to  the  next  higher  grade,  or  if  they  have  reached  the  sixth  or  highest  grade,  to 
he  retained  In  the  service. 

Applicants  for  positions  in  the  Postal  Service  must  present  at  least  five  rec- 
ommendations from  persons  not  related  to  them  as  to  their  honesty,  cliaracter, 
and  ability,  and  male  applicants  must  submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  a 
licensed  physician  before  being  accepted  as  a  regular  substitute  clerk  or  carrier. 

The  United  States  Postal  Service,  the  largest  business  enterprise  in  the  world, 
demands  more  of  Its  employees,  both  mentally  and  physically,  than  any  private 
business  or  corporation.  It  demands  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and  also  that 
a  hiph  rate  of  efficiency  be  maintained.  To  maintain  highly  efficient  service, 
the  clerk  or  carrier  must  be  sound  physically  and  contented  In  mind.  An  In- 
dolent clerk  or  carrier  will  not  be  retained  In  the  service. 

Id  many  post  offices  large  numbers  of  experienced  men  have  resigned  from 
the  service  to  accept  positions  paying  better  wages.  On  those  remaining  in 
the  service  falls  the  burden  of  •*  breaking  in  "  new  employees.  To  hold  the 
efficiency  of  the  post  office  to  the  required  standard,  carriers  have  covered  not 
only  their  own  routes  but  routes  being  covered  by  substitute  and  auxiliary  car^ 
riers  In  order  that  they  might  learn  that  route.  Clerks  have  performed  their 
owD  paticular  work  and  have  had  to  do  the  work  of  Inexperienced  substitutes. 
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To  maintain  efficiency  reconis  supervisory  officers  have  covered  carrier's 
routes,  liave  made  night  collections,  and  have  worked  on  the  "floor  "  of  the  offlw. 
In  the  general  delivery,  stamp,  money  order,  and  register  divisions,  have  dis- 
patched mails,  and  distributed  incoming  mails  to  the  carriers,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  efficiency,  since  their  own  work  had  to  be  neglected  in  order  to 
help  inexperienced  substitutes  or  in  case  of  sickness,  to  facilitate  the  deliverv 
and  dispatch  of  mails. 

Sixteen  out  of  a  force  of  31  employees  have  left  the  service  to  accept  better 
paying  positions: 

Fifty  per  cent  of  our  present  force  have  worked  in  other  lines  of  business  to 
increase  their  earnings,  so  that  they  might  properly  support  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  those  dependent  on  them. 

Apprentices,  starting  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  steel  mills,  are  paid  $2.75  per 
day  for  the  first  year.  Their  wages  are  increased  each  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  years  they  are  paid  .lourneyman's  wages. 

A  substitute  clerk  or  carrier  works  from  one  to  four  years  as  a  regular  sub- 
stitute at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour  for  actual  time  worked,  and  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  "  rcjgular  "  force  is  placed  on  probation  for  six  months. 
After  being  appointed  "regular"  clerk  or  carrier  it  takes  five  years  to  reach 
the  sixth  or  highest  grade,  which  pays  $100  per  month.  They  have  then 
reached  the  limit  of  their  earning  capacity  in  the  Postal  Service,  unless  a 
vacancy  should  occur  in  the  supervisoi^y  force  of  the  office  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

Salaried  clerks  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  Braddock  and  vicinity,  while  not 
paid  for  overtime,  are  paid  for  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness.  Postal  em- 
ployees are  forbidden  to  work  overtime,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  but 
are  not  paid  for  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness. 

Skilled  laborers  in  the  steel  industry  are  paid  from  $11.92  to  $28.16  per 
day.  In  the  larger  mills  "boss  millers"  are  paid  from  $65  to  $70  per  day. 
The  last  mentioned  are  the  highest  type  of  skilled  labor,  and  few  are  either 
high  school  or  college  graduates. 

Common  laborers,  whose  work  is  not  hazardous  and  whose  Jobs  require  less 
intelligence  than  is  required  of  postal  employees,  are  paid  from  $5  to  $7  per 
day,  as  compared  with  a  clerk  or  carrier  of  the  sixth  grade,  who  can  earn 
but  $3.23,  with  the  additional  war  bonus  of  $200  per  year. 

Employees  of  the  steel  industry  are  paid  a  "  bonus  "  for  each  pay  In  which 
they  have  worked  full  time,  and  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  sale  of  steel  stock  offered  from  time  to  time  by  the  corporations  by  which 
they  are  employed. 

In  view  of  the  high  rates  paid  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  mills 
and  factories  in  Braddock  and  vicinity  we  contend  that  those  who  have  faith 
fully  and  efficiently  served  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States 
are  justly  entitled  to  a  considerable  increase  in  salary,  in  order  that  they  may 
live  at  least  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  common  day  laborer. 


Brief  Filed  by  Fred  H.  Reichard  for  the  Postal  Employees  of 

Allentoww,  Pa. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  postal  employees  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  that  their 
present  salaries  are  inadequate  in  proportion  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  dollar  has  depreciateil  since  1907,  when  the  last  salary  classification 

was  enacted. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  cost  of  necessities  and  ordinary  comfort'? 
has  increased  82  per  cent  since  1914 ;  the  total  increase  since  1907  being  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

The  bonus  of  $200  granted  July  1,  1918,  with  the  additional  $100  grantwl 
July  1,  1919,  has  failnl  to  meet  the  ever-mounting  cost  of  coal,  table  necessities, 
rent,  taxes,  shoes,  and  clothing. 

The  cost  of  letter  carrier  uniforms  during  this  i)eriod  has  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent,  with  an  additional  increase  to  be  added  November  1,  1919. 

During  the  war  period  the  postal  employees  remained  patriotic  and  loyal, 
patiently  looking  to  Congress  for  relief,  while  others  by  threats,  strikes,  and 
other  methods  have  increased  their  wages  from  60  per  cent  to  100  per  cent , 

The  average  increase  of  the  railroad  employee's  wages  has  been  $580  per 
annum,  with  back  pay.  The.  postal  employees  in  no  case  received  back  pay. 
on  the  contrary,  their  meager  increase  has  In  each  case  been  dated  ahead. 
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Many  lines  of  labor  are  charged  with  decreased  efficiency,  thus  retarding 
pnKluction  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer;  not  so  with  the  postal 
employees.  A  40  per  cent  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  in  three  years  finds 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  employees. 

The  only  just  solution  of  the  sjilary  problem  demands  an  increase  in  pro- 
P4irtion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar, 
in  i»nler  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living. 


Statement  Fiij^d  by  H.  G.  Haas»  Allentown,  Pa. 

1  wisn  to  call  your  attention  lo  some  of  the  existing  conditivuis  in  the  Postal 
Service,  using  myself  as  an  example  without  any  exaggerations. 

I  aiu  the  sole  support  of  my  wife  and  six  children;  I  am  a  substitute  clerk 
at  present,  and  have  been  one  for 'going  on  three  years,  during  which  time 
there  has  been  no  appointment  to  regular  clerkship  except  in  case  of  ii  regular 
ivs<i;nijng,  although  the  amount  of  business  has  greatly  increased,  and  for  at 
Itf^st  two  years  four  substitute  clerks  have  been  working  not  less  than  8  and 
u>  much  as  13  hours  a  day. 

My  average  salary  is  $84  piT  month;  my  rent  at  $16  per  month. 

I  have  the  fam-ily  insured  and  belong  to  three  lodges  as  a  precaution  against 
sii'kuess. 

My  st(*re  bill  amount.s  en  an  averag«  to  $15  i>er  week,  this  includes  onl^' 
rie«>*ssi tie's  and  even  of  these  we  are  often  compelled  to  do  without. 

'then,  there  is  the  bread,  milk,  fuel,  and  other  n(»cessltiey ;  also  clothing  and 
shoi^s  which  my  entire  fahiily  is  sadly  in  ncred  of,  but  the  present  high  prices 
furhid  ine  to  buy. 

Pi^itsures  we  dare  not  think  of  under  existing  conditions,  and  I  might  here 
state  that  my  spare  time  is  taken  up  by  cultivating  vacant  lots  raising  my  own 
potat<jes  and  vegetables  for  the  winter. 

I  am  also  secretary  of  an  organization  for  which  I  receive  a  few  extra  dollars. 

My  creditors  can  not  understand  why  I,  working  for  Ihicle  Sam,  can  not  pay 
my  bills  promptly. 

When  I  took  the  examination  for  and  was  appointed  to  this  position,  I  really 
thought  it  was  something  better  than  the  ordinary  job,  but  I  have  since  found 
that  my  family  was  better  provided  for  when  I  was  a  grocery  clerk  than  at 
present.  These  conditions,  I  am  sure,  do  not  only  refer  to  myself  but  must 
fxist  throughout  Xh<*  ^?ervice. 

Do  yon  not  think  it  is  time  that  something  was  done  to  relieve  the  situation? 

I  hope  that  you  will  act  favorably  for  us  men  lower  down,  and  that  you 
realize  the  necessity  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  the  railway  postal  clerks. 
They  have  agreed  to  take  30  minutes.  Mr.  Link  will  be  heard  first 
for  8  minutes. 

f    RAIIiWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 

« 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  H.  N.  LINE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Link.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
have  been  selected  by  the  railway  postal  clerks  of  the  third  divi- 
sion to  present  their  case  before  the  commission,  and  with  your 
kind  indulgence  I  would  like  to  read  my  brief  [reading] : 

I^fore  entering  upon  the  subject  assigned  for  presentation,  permit  us  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  postal  clerks  of  the  third  division  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  commission  and  for  the  consideration  that  has  already  been  given  our 
service.  We  feel  it  is  a  progressive  move  second  to  none  and  will  result  in 
mnA  good  to  the  employees  and  bring  about  a  closer  feeling  of  confidence  and 
regaitl  for  Congress. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  that  of  salaries  of  clerks  performing  service  in 
railway  post-office  cars. 

An  applicant  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service- is  required  to  pass  a  civil-service 
examination,  before  which,  however,  he  must  stand  a  rigid  physical  examina- 
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tJon.    This  gives  the  Post  Office  Department  a  high  class  of  ellgibles  from 
which  selections  are  made  for  the  Railway  Mall  Service. 

Following  the  certification  as  a  substitute,  a  well-defined  plan  of  study  be- 
gins and  continues  throughout  the  life  of  a  railway  postal  clerk.  The  first 
five  years  of  study  is  the  most  exacting,  for  the  reason  the  subjects  are  new 
and  difficult.  At  least  five  years  Is  necessary  to  properly  train  a  clerk,  hlg 
efficiency  and  value  to  the  department  Increasing  with  each  year's  service. 
The  scope  of  study  Includes  the  routing  of  post  offices  by  the  most  direct  route, 
the  distribution  of  city  mall  to  stations  and  carriers,  postal  laws  and  regula- 
tions, etc.  After  receiving  permanent  appointment  he  Is  assigned  to  one  of 
the  three  classes  of  lines,  known  as  A,  B,  and  C.  The  classification  of  a  line 
is  determined  by  Its  relative  Importance  as  to  volume  of  mall  handled  and 
distribution  performed.  Class  A  line  Is  one  on  which  there  Is  only  one  clerk 
In  the  car;  a  class  B  line  Is  one  having  a  clerk  in  charge,  with  a  helper 
over  a  portion  of  the  run,  while  a  class  C  line  Is  one  In  which  the  quantity 
of  mall  handled,  the  number  of  States  distributed,  and  the  general  responsi- 
blUty  of  the  line  seems  to  justify  or  qualify  one  for  a  class  O  rating.  There 
are,  however,  no  definite  determining  factors  and  this  has  been  a  source  of 
great  dissatisfaction  among  railway  postal  clerks  because  of  the  fact  the  class 
of  line  determines  the  amount  of  salary  a  clerk  receives.  The  salaries  of  the 
•  different  classes  of  runs  follows :  Class  A,  $1,100  to  $1,500 ;  class  B,  $1,100  to 
$1,600;  class  C,  $1,100  to  $1,800.  In  classes  B  and  C  the  clerk  In  charge  re- 
ceives $200  more  than  the  maximum  amounts  stated,  except  in  the  one-man 
class  B  Un^,  where  the  clerk  Is  rated  as  a  distributor  and  does  not  receive  the 
pay  of  clerk  In  charge.  The  above  amounts  are  $300  in  excess  of  the  basic 
salary,  and  unless  legislation  Is  enacted  covering  the  salaries  in  the  Hallway 
Mail  Service  before  July  1,  1920,  each  clerk  will  be  automatically  reduced  $300 
on  that  date. 

Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  at  least  five  years  is  required  to  reach 
the  maximum  grade  of  a  class  A  run,  nix  years  on  a  class  B  run,  and  eight 
years  on  a  class  C  line.  This  advancement  is  not  In  a  ratio  to  the  clerk*s 
advancement  in  proficiency  for  the  reason  a  clerk  should,  and  can  by  strict 
application,  become  qualified  to  a  degree  to  justify  the  payment  of  the  maximum 
salary  of  a  distributor  in  five  years. 

Much  dissatisfaction  exists  amonp  railway  postal  clerks  because  of  the 
three  classes  of  runs,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  while  the  total  responsibility 
varies,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  Indivdual  respofislblty.  In  fact,  there 
are  Instances  where  clerks  assljrned  to  class  A  and  B  runs  have  a  wider  range 
of  distribution  that  clerks  assigned  to  class  C  runs.  On  the  whole  the 
responsibility  varies  very  little,  and  as  the  training  for  the  three  classes  of 
runs  is  practically  identical,  the  best  interests  of  all  would  be  served  by 
abolishing  the  present  ;;rades  and  establishing  a  single  classification  for  all 
lines,  and  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  commission  is  Invited  to  thia 

No  evidence  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  if  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  of  the  past  Is  to  be  maintained  there  can  be  no  further  delay  In  a 
substantial  salary  increase.  The  volume  of  mall  Is  gradually  Increasing  while 
the  personnel  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service  is  gradually  decreasing.  Experi- 
enced men  are  quitting  at  a- steady  rate  for  more  lucrative  positions,  and  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  simple  calculation  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  unless 
something  Is  done  to  stem  this  loss  there  will  soon  be  a  complete  breakdovm  of 
the  Hallway  Mail  Service. 

Railway  postal  clerks  believe  the  following  schedule  of  pay  per  annum  would 
be  equitable: 

Substitutes $1, 700 

Clerks : 

Grade  1 . 1, 900 

Grade  2 2, 000 

Grade  3 . 2,100 

Grade  4 2. 300 

Grade  5 2,500 

Clerks  In  charge 2,800 

In  support  of  this  scale  the  commission's  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  following 
facts : 

First.  The  high  class  of  men  necessary'  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Second.  The  exhausting  physical  labor  and  mental  strain  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  work. 
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Third.  The  high  nervous  tension  uee<tod,  which  frequently  undermines  the 
bettlth. 

Fourth.  The  intricate  and  thorougli  character  of  study  required  makes  the 
fdire  highly  skilled  with  no  other  market  save  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Fiftii.  and  finally.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  entitled  to  a  wage 
sufficient  to  care  for  their  families  and  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  in 
cAse  of  his  death. 

These  principles  are  well  recognized  by  the  leading  corporations  of  this 
ccmntrj'.  and  the  same  consideration  for  railway  postal  clerks  by  Congteaa  is 
well  merited,  and  would  result  In  the  restoration  of  the  service  to  that  high 
<tflte  of  efficiency  desired  by  the  business  world  to-day. 

Mr.  Bouse.  What  is  j^our  position  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service? 

Mr.  Link.  I  am  a  railway  postal  clerk. 

Mr.  RouBE.  In  charge? 

Mr.  Link.  No  ;  I  am  a  clerk. 

Mr.  EousE.  A  clerk  on  a  car? 

Mr.  Link.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  oflfer  to  the  com- 
mission regarding  the  postage  on  second-class  matter?  Do  you  think 
it  is  paying  enough? 

Mr.  Li^K.  I  do  not.  As  an  experienced  railway  postal  clerk  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  big  publishing  houses 
>hou]d  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  large  volume  of  mail  they  turn 
luose  on  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  They  are  getting  large  profits 
from  advertising  and  other  sources. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  about  what  that 
[)ostage  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Link.  I  have' never  gone  into  this  question  except  to  this  ex* 
tent :  I  believe  they  should  be  made  to  pay  comparatively  the  same  as 
an  individual,  allowing  proper  consideration  for  the  proportionate 
postal  rpvenue  they  produce  and  the  character  of  secona-class  matter 
they  distribute. 

I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  prepared  by  Harry  G.  Hughes  for  the 
acting  clerks  in  charge  for  the  Washington  and  Charlotte  R.  P.  O. 

(Tne  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Brief  Fiusd  by  H.  N.  Link. 

Arjniment  relative  to  the  injustice  of  the  provision  in  piira^raph  1,  section 
l.vin,  rosfal  I^ws  and  Regulations,  requiring;  clerlvs  in  charge  of  crews  to  serve 
iNivp  years  in  that  ^capacity  before  becoming  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
Wehe<t  grnile  in  that  class,  has  been  covered  in  another  paper  presented  to 
this  i-ommittee. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  invited  to  the  application  of  this  provision 
to  clerks  acting  as  clerks  in  charge.  When  a  clerk  in  charge  Is  absent  from 
bis  run  for  any  reason,  or  when  a  <*lerk-In-charge  assignu.ent  is  va<*ant  be- 
rause  of  death,  resignation,  removal,  reiluctlon,  additional  service  put  on,  or 
any  other  reason,  some  clerk  is  assigned  by  the  chief  clerk  as  "  acting  clerk  in 
♦•bare**." 

The  clerk  so  assigned  has  to  assimie  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  njnilar  rlerk  in  charge.  He  is,  of  course,  unfamiliar  with  many  of  tMe 
dttaib*  of  the  assignment  and  w(>rks  under  that  handicap.  Yet  he  is  sui>ject  to 
tt.^  Mine  disciplinary  actions  for  ail  errors  and  the  same  penaltl<'s  charged 
isainst  his  record.  Yet  his  record  is  not  kept  on  a  comparison  with  tli'i  other 
derk.«»  in  charge  on  the  line,  but  is  made  a  comparative  one  ^vith  the  other 
rh'fks  on  the  same  assignment  as  his  regular  one,  who  do  not  have  the  respon- 
KibilitSes  of  the  assignment  of  clerk  in  charge.  Consequently  his  record  may 
not  compare  favorably  with  clerks  who  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  respon- 
sible position  of  acting  clerk  in  charge. 

It  would  at  least  seem  that  the  time  served  by  a  clerk  acting  as  clerk  in 
ciurge  should  be  credited  to  the  time  he  would  be  required  to  serve  to  receive 
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the  maximum  salury  should  he  eventually  l>e  promoted  to  the  regular  assign- 
ment of  clerk  in  charge.  Yet  the  department  rules  that  such  is  not  the  caw; 
and  that  should  a  clerk  serving  iu  that  way  be  promoted,  he  should  have  to 
serve  the  full  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  promotion. 

Under  this  ruling  a  clerk  may  be  assigned,  by  a  chief  clerk,  as  acting  clerk 
In  charge  iuu\  serve  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  be  pro- 
mote<l  to  the  assignment.  It  will  Imj  tlinn*  ycnrs  from  the  date  of  his  nromo- 
tion  before  he  can  rweive  the  lull  salary  and  yet  he  shall  luiw  ^^erv♦»(l  iIuhv 
years  and  six  months. 

Sometimes  clerks  are  assigned  as  acting  clerks  in  charge  for  an  in<leiinite 
periotl,  often  many  m<mths,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  promote  soim»  other 
clerk  to  the  place.  The  clerk  who  has  been  acting  gets  nothing  for  assumiii;: 
the  added  resiMmsibilitles  under  the  handicap  of  unfamillarity,  and  the  cb  rk 
who  rweives  the  promotion  has  to  serve  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  pro 
motion  before  he  can  draw  the  same  pay  as  the  older  <?lerks  In  charge  ou  flu* 
line  who  have  been  dt>lng  exactly  the  same  work  for  the  three-year  perlo<3. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  i>ractice,  the  followinj^  case  is  cite<l :  A  cU»rk  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  railway  post  office  was  assigned  hs 
acting  clerk  in  charge  to  trains  29  and  32,  May  19,  1917.  He  served  until  De- 
cember 15,  1917.  During  tlds  time  the  other  clerks  in  charge  on  the  line  wen- 
receiving  $200  a  year  more  than  he  was  for  performing  exactly  the  same  serv- 
ice. At  the  end  of  these  seven  months  another  clerk  was  promoted  to  the  placv 
and  would  have  to  serve  three  years  from  that  time  before  he  could  receive 
the  same  pay  for  the  same  work  as  the  other  clerks  in  charge  on  the  line. 

Among  the  railroad  men  with  whom  we  work  and  with  whose  work  itum 
is  comparable,  had  a  flagman  served  as  conductor,  or  a  flreman  as  an  engim^^r, 
for  one  trip,  for  on^  month,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  he  slum  Id  have  re<*elvt»*l 
the  sftme  pay  for  the  trip,  or  the  time,  as  the  regular  man. 

The  only  law  that  can  be  administered  equitably  is  one  that  requires  the 
same  pay  for  the  same  work.  We  believe  that  to  be  fair  and  right.  We 
earnestly  request  the  honorable  commission  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
the  necessary  law  to  bring  that  about  in  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Baldwin.  You  have 
been  allotted  six  minutes,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  N.  BALDWIN,  EICHMONI),  VA. 

Mr.  Baldavin  (reading) : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  in  considering  the  subject 
of  Railway  Mail  Service,  a  failure  to  analyze  and  investigate  that  portion 
known  as  the  transfer  service  would  leave  out  a  very  vital  and  necessary  i>arl 
of  efficient  Railway  Mall  Service. 

While  the  duties  of  transfer  clerks  are  In  the  main  supervisory,  yet  an 
Intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  aU  phases  of  Railway  Mail  Service  is 
necessary  to  an  efficient  Postal  Service. 

The  transfer  clerks  are  In  most  instances  on  a  strictly  eight  hour  basis,  having 
regiUar  hours  of  duty  and  are  assigned  to  important  railway  mall  centers, 
which  are  usually  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  transfer  clerks  make  their  homes  in  the  cities 
where  the  burdens  of  living  costs  are  more  keenly  felt  than  In  the  smaller 
towns  of  rural  districts. 

Concerning  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  transfer  clerks  I  would  submit 
the  following: 

.The  administration  of  the  space  basis  method  of  payment  to  railway  com- 
panies for  handling  the  mails,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  transfer 
clerks.  By  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  dispatch  of  mall^  they  can  and  do 
save  large  amounts  to  the  department  for  transportation  of  the  malls;  for 
example,  on  light  days  authorized  storage  space  can  be  and  often  is  annulled 
on  the  authority  of  transfer  clerks. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  the  transfer  clerks  during  the  month  of  September, 
5919,  authorized  over  the  New  York  and  Washington  railway  post  office 
emergency  storage  space  to  the  amount  of  $6,000. 

While  the  separation  and  dispatch  of  malls  at  junctions  is  theoretically  a 
function  of  the!  railroad  companies,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  the  lack 
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of  sufficient  transfer  force  has  and  does  result  in  serious  delay  to  the  mail, 
»1*i»»  to  the  lack  of  knowl€»dge  on  the  part  of  railway  employees. 

Tlie  liandlins:  and  safeguarding  of  registered  mail  is  another  function  of  the 
transfer  service  which  involves  a  high  degree  of  responsibility.  For  example, 
a:  Richinond.  Va.,  the  location  of  the  Fe<leral  reserve  bank  makes  this  feature 
^»»ry  Important  on  account  of  the  large  amounts  of  currency  and  bonds 
n:»n<ll<Hi.  Often  liundrt*ds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  intrusted  to  a  single 
Trarj"<fer  clerk. 

Ir  is  necessarj-  for  transfer  clerks  to  have  a  good  working  knoyirledge  of 
several  States. 

Kxainple:  The  transfer  clerks  at  Washington  have  to  dispatch  mail  for 
ei^rht  States,  supervise  the  loading  and  unloading  of  40  storage  cars  daily, 
ux'ountiug  for  2,090  lookefl  pou<:hes  of  first-class  mall,  noting  and  Investigating 
ill  I  irregularities  connected  therewith. 

l!i  many  instances  transfer  clerks  nssist.in  the  distribution  of  mails  in 
i;;ri«»u>?  lint*  centering  at  tlieir  offices.  Kxaniple:  The  transfer  clerks  at  Rich- 
n.oinl.  Va.,  assist  in  the  distribution  in  Richmond  and  Danville,  Va.,  trains 
7.  9.  11.  Richmond  and  Clifton  Forge  train  9.  Washington  and  Hamlet  train 
1.3.  Fort  Monroe  and  Richmond,  Va.,  trains  42  and  44,  and  Washington  and 
1*;  Jtrleston  train  33. 

Transfer  clerks  are  required  t«»  stand  examinations  on  the  space  authoriza- 
Ti  »T:«c,  train  sche<lules,  and  <<»nne( tions  of  mail  trains,  and  on  the  Postal  Laws 
«nd  Re^nilatlons. 

Transfer  clerk**  are  required  by  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  to  authorize 
rh.»  authority  invesste<l  In  chief  clerks  when  nei'essary  for  the  good  of  the 
service. 

A  man  to  be  a  successful  transfer  clerk  must  therefore  be  informed,  tactful, 
:tr  d  y»«^ssess«»d  of  a  high  degree  of  executive  ability,  os  he  of  tens  stnnds  between 
V  •■  department  and  the  railway  company  and  upon  his  decisions  and  reports 
l'.:stire  or  injustice  may  depend. 

An  example  of  the  turnover  and  lost  efficiency  in  the  transfer  service  force«« 
•'•:«•  to  inadequate  salaries,  I  would  cite  that  in  the  year  from  July  1.  1018,  to 
.T5]ne  30,  1919.  22.22  per  cent  of  the  forces  at  Washington,  D.  C,  were  acting  or 
ij'»*  permanent  men.  Thus  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  wasted  energy, 
«:.N»r  turnover,  in  the  Industrial  world  finds  an  example  In  the  transfer  service 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

P»*^lieving  that  I  have  Impressed  you  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
f"  transfer  service,  I  would  add  a  few  personal  experiences  In  that  service. 

I  have  been  in  the  Railway  Mall  Service  18  years— 10  years  on  road  duty 
.  T:r1  8  years  on  transfer  service.  I  came  Into  the  .service  at  the  suggestion  of 
ivy  chief  clerk,  who  Is  a  believer  in  the  Importance  of  that  service. 

I  am  drawing  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  annum  and  live  in  Richmond, 
A'l..  where  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  an  increase  of  110 
I-er  cent  In  living  costs  since  1913.  Then  my  salary  was  $1,300,  but  was 
rf-lMc«l  in  1915  by  reorganization  to  $1,200. 

I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  although  we  have  eliminated  all  un- 
rf^^*s<ary  expenses,  my  wife  and  myself  doing  the  laundry  work,  yet  I  find  X 
i-c^^i  not  inake  both  end's  meet  and  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  necessary  living 
eviienses.  To  live  as  a  good  American  citizen  should  live  and  bring  up  his 
f;imily  to  be  good  citiaens  with  a  fair  education,  I  find  by  actual  figures  that 
I  t  an" not  do  it  for  less  than  $2,500  per  annum. 

There  should  be  in  all  fairness  but  a  single  classification  for  railway  postal 
oVrks,  for  often  the  present  classification  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rierks.  In  the  administration  of  the  present  classification  law  many  injustices 
result,  as  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks  under  that  law  are  solely  de- 
T»^dent  upon  the  classification  and  the  classes  are  In  the  discretion  of  the  Post 
omre  T>epartment.  We  believe  the  salaries  should  be  positively  determined  by 
rongrc^fs,  so  that  the  clerks  would  receive  a  reward  for  faithful  service. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  handle  a  great  deal  of  second-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  A  great  deal  of  it  passes  through  my  hands,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  think  about  the  idea  of  raising  the  cost  of 
carrying  that  mail  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  idea  has  been  always  that  it  has  been  underpaid 
for  the  service  rendered  the  publishers;  that  the  service  is  rendered 
too  cheaply. 
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Mr.  Moon.  You  think  that  it  ought  to  be  increased  ? 
Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do,  absolutely;  yes,  sir.    As  to  the  amount,  I 
haven'tgiven  it  consideration. 
The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Jeffries. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  E.  S.  TEFFBIES,  NOBFOLK,  VA. 

Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commi&sion.  at 
a  meeting  of  the  railway  postal  clerks,  in-  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  September 
2, 1919,  Iwas  selected  to  represent  the  150  of  that  territory  before  your 
honorable  body. 

I  haTe  been  working  in  the  mail  cars  for  25  years,  entering  at  tlie 
then  lowest  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  and  am  now  receiving  the 
hiriiest  salary,  $2,000  per  annum,  including  the  war  bonus. 

On  my  line,  the  Columbus  and  Norfolk,  east  division  (Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.)j  ^he  highest  grade  line  running  into  Norfolk,  Va.,  we 
have  40  men.  The  average  salary  of  the  grades  is  $1,800  per  annum, 
or  $5  per  day.  But  out  of  the  40  men,  only  15  are  drawing  the  salary 
for  the  grade  in  which  they  work.  The  other  25  draw  less  salary  than 
the  assignment  entitled  them  to,  owin^  to  the  workings  of  the  present 
classification  law  and  delayed  promotions. 

Now,  in  that  average  I  have  included  the  salaries  for  clerks  in 
charge. 

Since  1914  my  salary  has  shown  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  in- 
cluding the  war  bonus,  which  expires  July  1  next.  Engineer's  salary 
shows  increase  of  32  per  cent  •  conductor's  salary  shows  increase  of 
35  per  cent ;  firemen's  salary  shows  increase  of  62  per  cent ;  baggage- 
master's  salary  shows  increase  of  54  per  cent. 

Government  statistics  for  Norfolk  show  increased  cost  of  living 
there  to  be  87.05  per  cent. 

The  distribution  requirements  of  the  clerks  in  our  division  are  as 
follows : 

Offices : 

Alabama 1,312 

Florida 1, 109 

Georgia 1,310 

Kentucky 2, 78.9 

Louisiana 1.261 

Maryland 837 

New  Jersey 817 

New  York  State 971 

North  Carolina ^ 1, 769 

Ohio 1.  854 

Pennsylvania 2, 317 

South  Carolina 734 

Tennessee 1, 154 

Virginia - 2, 520 

West  Virginia 2, 126 

Separations  (stations,  carriers,  boxes,  banks,  buildings,  business  firms)  : 

New  York  City  (stations) 1, 742 

Philadelphia  (stations) •_ 1,127 

Atlanta  (carriers) 1,600 

Richmond,  Va.  (carriers) ^ 1,400 

Norfolk,  Va.  (carriers) 1,200 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  (carriers) 1,000 

Total 30. 928 
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Now,  of  course,  one  man  does  not  Icam  all  of  that.  I  am  examined 
on  three  States — 5,589  cag^ds — on  which  we  are  required  to  make  98 
per  cent  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  25  per  minute.  The  constant 
changes  require  constant  study.  We  put  up  one  examination  every 
six  months  at  least,  and  are  the  only  class  of  Government  employees 
who  are  constantly  required  to  stand  examinations  on  our  efficiency 
for  the  work  assigned. 

Nearly  all  labor  and  all  train  employees  receive  overtime  except 
the  railway  postal  clerks.  These  do  not.  Yet  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month  one  crew  on  my  line  arrived  at  Norfolk  15  hours  late. 
Each  man  was  out  $1.50  additional  for  meals,  yet  received  not  a 
penny  extra. 

I  draw  the  highest  salary,  after  25  years  of  service,  $166.66  per 
month,  including  the  war  bonus. 

The  negro  porter  on  my  train  draws  $175  per  month  and,  in  addi- 
tion, received  a  check  in  excess  of  $1,000  for  back  pay. 

Other  lines  in  Norfolk  territory  will  average  $200  per  annum 
less  in  R  P.  O.  salaries  due  to  lower  classifications  of  line.  But  all 
trainmen  on  the  different  lines  will  average  about  the  same,  as  all 
are  working  under  the  same  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Worley,  who  has  been 
Allotted  four  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  H.  D.  WOELET,  PHILADELFHIA,  FA. 

Mr.  WoRLBT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission, 
J  nine  is  a  personal  brief,  after  which  I  will  make  a  few  oral  state- 
ments concerning  the  Philadelphia  terminal,  which  I  represent. 
[Reading:] 

I  am  the  head  of  a  family  of  six.  The  four  children  ranging  in  age  from 
U  years  9  months  to  8  years  are  altogether  dependent.  My  wife  having 
the  care  of  these  children  and  also  the  duties  in  the  home  is  fully  dependent 
upon  my  support  It  will  be  seen  that  our  only  income  is  that  which  I  receive 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

At  the  present  time  I  receive  |1,500  per  year.  Prior  to  July,  1919,  I  re- 
<-eived  $1,400,  prior  to  July,  1918,  $1,200,  and  so  on  down  to  the  entrance 
$:alary  of  $900,  each  year  being  $100  less. 

Information  gathered  from  reliable  sources  and  my  own  experiences  prove 
that  the  dollar  of  1919  is  worth  In  purchasing  power  only  about  half  of  the 
<lollar  in  1914.  In  other  words,  I  received  $75  per  month  in  1914  as  a  grade  1 
clerk,  whereas  in  1919  as  a  grade  5  clerk  I  receive  $125,  or  its  etiuivalent 
$62.50.  In  advancing  through  the  grades  and  gaining  more  experience  as  a 
clerk,  and  consequently  of  more  value  to  the  Government,  my  comparative 
4^miDgs  have  been  decreased. 

Is  it  possible  to  pay  excessive  rents,  feed,  clothe,  and  care  for  a  family  of 
i^ix  on  $125  per  month?  During  the  month  of  July  it  cost  my  family  $152.25  to 
exist  not  live,  during  the  month  of  August,  $142.40.  My  earnings  for  the  two 
months  totaled  $250  and  my  expenditures,  $294.00.  This  is  an  excess  in  ex- 
penditures of  $44.65  and  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way. 

Section  1599  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  states  that  the  entire  time 
of  the  clerk  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  that  no 
time  shall  be  utilized  by  the  clerks  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  business  for 
profit  either  as  principal  or  as  agent.  It  being  forbidden  and  unlawful  to  use 
qnre  time  for  the  puriwse  of  earning  a  little  to  augment  the  meager  salary,  I 
waa  compelled  to  draw  on  a  small  inheritance  in  order  that  I  might  comply 
with  section  1604,  which  states  that  all  clerks  are  required  to  pay  their  just  and 
honest  debts.  Should  a  good,  respectable  law-abiding,  American  citizen  be  sub- 
jected to  such  conditions  in  the  employ  of  a  Government,  which  requires  high 
j;tandard8  for  private  concerns? 
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As  you  descend  from  grade  5  to  1  the  conditions,  for  men  in  like  ixMiitiou, 
become  altogether  deplorable.  As  you  ascend  they  are  somewhat  relieved.  The 
majority  of  the  clerks  are  married,  so  my  case  is  *one  of  the  majority  and  not 
an  exception. 

In  the  Philadelphia  terminal  the  working  force  of  the  terminal 
consists  of  156  men  and  women.  Out  of  that  number  71  are  regular 
clerks,  of  which  we  have  3  in  grade  6,  earning  $1,600;  26  in  grade 
5,  earning  $1,500;  3  in  grade  4,  earning  $1,400 — and  by  the  way,  one 
of  those  is  a  man  who  has  been  crippled  in  a  wreck  in  the  service,  and 
he  only  earns  $1,400  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  produced  through 
that  wreck,  and  he  can't  be  advanced  on  account  of  that.  We  have 
1,300  earning  $1,200,  and  the  balance  of  the  force  is  made  up  of  certi- 
fied substitutes,  of  which  we  have  26,  and  59  temporary  employees 
or  laborers,  as  they  call  them.  Of  that  number,  14  are  women,  many 
employed  as  temporary  laborers.    The  balance  are  men. 

Now,  the  average  earning  of  the  71  regular  clerks  in  the  Phila- 
delphia terminal  is  $1,354,  or  $26  a  week.  Now,  you  can  take  it  from 
this,  that  my  own  earnings  are  somewhat  above  the  average,  and  the 
majority  of  the  men  of  the  terminal  are  grades  1  and  2  men — at 
least,  gi-ade  2  men — which  makes  them  $100  a  month,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia we  are  not  exempt  from  the  high  rents  any  more  than  any 
other  city.  In  fact,  I  think  we  are  above  the  average  as  to  rent,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  some  other  clerks  who  have  been  buying  homes 
are  comi)elled  either  to  sacrifice  their  homes  or  take  other  people  in 
to  live  with  them  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditures  which  arise  from 
\  the  carrying  of  that  home ;  and  as  a  result  they  find  that  their  money 
is  altogether  insufficient.  The  clerk's  knowledge  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  clerk  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  Philadelphia.  We 
distribute  all  mail  by  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  post  offices  of  each  one  of  these  States  is  required;  and  that 
means  that  his  study  must  be  done  outside  of  the  eignt  hours  of  duty. 
We  work  eight  hours  in  the  Government  service  and  then  all  our 
studying  of  scheme  corrections,  etc.,  must  be  done  in  our  own  time. 

One  hundred  and  seven  of  the  156  men  work  between  the  hours 
of  4  in  the  afternoon  and  8  in  the  morning,  which  means  that  their 
time  at  home  is  very  brief,  if  you  want  to  consider  the  time  they  need 
for  their  sleep  and  the  corrections  of  schemes  and  study.  Working 
nights  adds  a  hardship  to  them,  and  they  should  be  given  considera- 
tion for  it.  I  have  tne  names  of  Philadelphia  concerns  which  do 
offer  consideration  to  their  men.  One  is  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  which  gives  a  consideration  in  money  to  their  men  working 
these  hours,  a  thing  which  our  Government  oould  well  afford  to  fol- 
low, I  think. 

Mr.  Bouse.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Worley  a  question.  You  stated 
a  while  ago  that  you  were  employed  in  the  termmal  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  WoRUEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  EousE.  And  that  you  handled  great  quantities  of  second-class 
mail  matter? 

Mr.  Worm:t.  Yes,  we  handle  quite  a  lot  of  that. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  postage  on  that  class 
of  mail  ? 

Mr.  WoRi^EY.  Judging  from  the  lugging  we  have  to  do  in  handling 
it,  the  amount  of  work  and  the  space  it  takes  up,  I  think  the  pul> 
lishers  can  well  afford  to  pay  more  postage. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  more  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  WoRLEY.  I  havent  any  definite  information  to  give  along  that 
line.    I  haven't  considered  any  definite  amount. 

Mr.  Rouse,  But  you  think  it  ought  to  be/required  to  pay  more 
pobtage? 

Mr.  WoRLET.  I  think  so. 

ilr.  Steenerson.  What  do  you  say  about  the  comparative  work  as 
h^tween  second-class  matter  and  parcel  post? 

Mr.  W0W4EY.  Parcel  post  matter,  in  my  judgment — I  am  speaking 
only  of  my  own  opini6n  on  that  matter — is  very  near  as  important 
as  the  magazine  matter. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Which  is  the  most  expensive  to  handle? 

Mr.  Worley.  I  think  thev  use  more  space  and  time  in  handling 
parcel  post  matter.  In  the  Philadelphia  terminal  I  know  it  is.  I  am 
speaking  only  for  the  Philadelphia  terminal.  The  majority  of  the 
mail  matter  is  from  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  and  that  is  made  up 
to  the  different  lines,  and  we  have  no  direct  handling  of  that  mail. 
Our  mail  principally  is  parcel  post  and  papers. 

Jlr.  Steenerson.  The  expense  of  the  parcel  post  per  ton,  for  in- 
stance, so  far  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  handling  it  in 
the  terminal  would  be  more  than  for  a  ton  of  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Worley.  As  far  as  the  Philadelphia  terminal  is  concerned, 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Abemethy. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  ABEBNETHT,  GBEENSBOKO,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  appointed 
a  substitute  railway  postal  clerk  in  March,  1914.  The  duties  of  a 
substitute  consistea  of  making  runs  (or  working  for)  the  regular 
clerks  that  were  off  duty  on  account  of  sickness,  personal  reasons,  or 
other  causes,  for  which  I  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $900  per  annum  for 
the  actual  time  I  worked.  I  served  in  this  capacity  tor  three  years 
and  four  months. 

Then  the  Post  Office  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1918, 
carried  a  provision^  appointing  all  substitutes  to  clerks  or  grade  1 
that  had  actually  served  313  working  days.  I  was  then  classed  as 
an  unassigned  clerk,  with  no  difference  whatever  from  a  substitute  in 
regard  to  work  and  pay.  I  served  as  an  unassigned  clerk  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year  and  two  months  (or  from  July  1,  1917,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1918),  and  was  then  given  a  regular  assignment  as  grade  1 
clerk  on  the  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  R.  P.  O.,  be- 
ginning with  Setpember  1, 1918. 

Under  the  reclassification  act  of  October,  1912,  I  was  due  to  be 
advanced  to  a  clerk  of  grade  2,  as  I  had  given  one  year  of  satisfac- 
tory service  from  July  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918,  as  a  grade  1  clerk, 
unassigned. 

As  the  Post  Office  bill  of  1918-19  carried  an  increase  of  $200  for 
all  clerks  but  suspended  the  automatic  or  earned  promotion,  I  was 
kept  in  grade  1  two  years.  Thus  from  March,  1914,  to  the  present 
time  I  have  been  in  the  service  five  and  one-half  years,  and  am  now 
in  grade  2,  receiving  only  $100  more  per  year  than  a  new  substitute 
that  enterted  the  service  yesterday. 
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I  have  been  examined  on  three  states  of  distribution,  with  a  total 
examination  record  of  11,669  offices,  with  an  average  percentage  cor- 
rect of  99.37 ;  also  six  examinations  on  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 

Since  qualifying  on  all  my  examinations,  and  considering  the  five 
and  one-half  years  I  have  already  served  to  reach  my  present  grade,  i 
I  will  have  to  serve  six  years  longer,  making  almost  a  total  of  12 
years,  to  reach  the  maximum  grade  in  the  present  classification. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  commission  to 
reduce  the  number  of  ^ades  so  a  clerk  ma^  reach  the  maximum  of 
grade  beginning  with  his  fifth  year  of  service 

While  my  salary  has  been  increased  $300  since  entering  the  service 
in  March,  1914,  the  actual  necessities  of  life  in  my  locality  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  as  the  terminal  of  my  run  is  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
according  to  Government  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  has  the 
highest  food  cost  of  any  city  in  the  South. 

Up  to  July  1  last  mv  average  salary  per  year  has  been  $830,  or  $2.30 
per  day.  I  have  a  wire  and  three  children,  making  five  in  family,  and 
am  forced  to  live  in  the  cheap  tenant  section  of  town.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  but  $500  of  life  insurance,  and  have  had  to  drop  all 
fraternal  orders  that  I  was  a  member  of  on  entering  the  service.  I 
have  been  unable  to  buy  an  overcoat  of  any  kind  tor  the  past  six 
years,  and  have  bought  on  an  average  of  one  suit  of  clothes  every  year 
and  a  half.  With  my  wife  and  I  practicing  the  strictest  economy  and 
self-denial  in  every  way,  arid  with  fortunate  good  health,  we"  have 
managed  to  live ;  but  as  our  children  are  now  of  school  age  and  our 
one  desire  is  to  give  them  an  education  and  raise  them  to  be  good 
American  citizens,  and  this  question  is  naturally  asked,  does  the  Grov- 
emment  under  which  we  live  and  for  whom  I  work,  requires  all  my 
time,  strength,  and  energy,  desire  that  its  future  citizens  be  educated? 

Your  honorable  commission  may  readily  understand  when  $830 
(my  average  salary  for  the  past  five  years)  has  to  clothe,  feed,  and 
shelter  five  people,  there  is  no  hope  whatever  to  do  this. 

My  case  is  not  an  exceptional  one,  as  I  know  a  great  number  of  men 
in  the  same  grade  as  myself. 

My  honest  belief  is  that  a  Government  employee  should  receive  a 
salary  conmiensurate  with  the  duties  performed,,  so  that  he  can  live 
in  accordance  with  the  American  standard. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  is  Mr.  Conn,  who  is  only  sched- 
uled to  file  a  brief,  and  he  only  asks  one  minute. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  N.  CONN,  OAKVIEW,  FA. 

Mr.  Conn.  I  simply  wish  to  submit  the  following  brief: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  my  personal  experiences  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Railway  Mall  Service. 

I  took  what  was  then  called  a  first-grade  examination,  in  the  summer  of 
1912,  and  failed  to  pass,  although  being  a  normal  school  graduate  I  came  back 
in  1913  after  some  further  study  and  passed  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  out 
of  about  3,000  who  took  the  examination  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time,  showing  the  quality'  of  men  who  were  coming  into  the  service  at  that 
time.    The  entrance  salary  at  that  time  was  $9Q0  per  annum. 

I  was  called  for  duty  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  was  then  laid  off 
to  await  certification,  same  being  made  about  the  20th  of  January,  1914.  I 
then  was  called  for  duty  in  the  Philadelphia  tennlnal  and  have  been  there  ever 
since  with  the  exception  of  time  spent  in  military  duty  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  in  the  late  war  with  Germany,  in  which  I  spent  13  months  overseas. 
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An  hefone  stated  the  entrance  salary  was  |900  per  annum,  and  as  a  certified 
«aMitiite  I  worked  at  that  salary  until  July  1,  1919,  when  by  an  act  of  Con- 
^i^ss  I  was  automatically  made  n  re^rular  clerk  and  entitled  to  automatic  pro- 
motions if  having  completed  my  study  requirements  as  prescribed.  By  another 
ixt  of  Conirresa^  which  statetl  that  all  men  entering  a  military  branch  of 
H*mc«*  should  be  entitled  to  all  increases  and  promotions  falling  due  during  oiir 
:l^csencp  should  be  crwlited  to  us,  1  was  given  an  increase  of  $100  or  was  ad- 
va'iced  to  grade  two  in  the  service,  together  with  the  $200  bonus  granted  by 
.••«.»rh«T  Mct  of  r4)ngre«?s  makes  my  siilarj'  since  July  1.  1919,  $1,200.  This  Is 
;'!vf  S1UI  »  >  excess  of  a  man  who  enters  the  ser%'ice  to-duy.  under  a  second- 
er" i»»  exai-  'nation.  It  Ls  just  $100  in  excess  of  an  uncertiflo<i  laborer  eni- 
;  oy«*d  by  the  mail  service  to  pnll  a  truck  load  of  nuiil  or  drag  a  sack  of  mall 
rnmi  H  designated  spot  to  another  spot  which  must  usually  be  designated  by 
N>.ii.e  high-grade  clerk. 

At  the  present  time,  fnmi  a  Philadelphia  standpoint,  I  am  qunlifled  to  work 
any  local  or  State  case  of  Pennsylvania  mall,  whether  first,  second,  or  third 
r::.^«  matter,  and  have  been  as  assistant  on  New  Jersey,  Delawan\  and  ^Inry- 
l.anl.  T  have  worked  Western  States  parcel  post,  Southern  States  parcel  post, 
.iinl  a!s«>  New  England.  I  have  either  worked  or  assisted  on  practically  every 
^  xtribntion  In  the  Philadelphia  t»M"mlnal.  There  are  several  hnndi*ed  clerks 
R»»n  took  the  first-grade  examination  In  1913,  all  of  whom  not  being  appointed 
r.ru!ar  clerks  In  that  year,  are  in  the  same  position  as  myself.  Through  a 
vy»rpm  of  manipulation  by  the  department  w^e  have  given  almost  six  years' 
v*'mce  to  our  Oovemment  at  the  first-year  entrance  salary,  while  we  have  been 
n-qulred  to  put  up  the  same  examinations — we  have  bet»n  required  to  do  the 
^..iiie  work  as  clerks  who  to-day  are  getting  $1,f)00.    We  beg  for  a  readjustment. 

At  Snoo  in  1914.  having  a  wife  and  one  child  and  a  mother  to  support,  I  was 
;«i.le.  by  some  assistance  from  a  sister,  to  support  and  care  for  my  family  as 
•^-^nlrwl  by  the  department  and  my  self-respect,  while  to-day,  with  twice  as 
I'  Mrh  assistance  as  fonnerly  received,  I  am  positively  unable  to  make  ends 
n.«vt.  I  have  sacrificed  my  last  Liberty  bond  to  buy  enough  coal  to  last  part 
Mf  this  winter.  After  that  is  gone  I  do  not  know  where  the  balance  will  come 
fr^m.  I  have  worked  overtime  to  get  money  to  buy  shoes  for  my  children 
tn  ^o  to  Sunday  school.  I  am  not  allowed  to  have  outside  employment,  yet  I 
n"i  required  to  pay  my  debts;  when  the  clothes  on  my  back  are  worn  out 
wh#-re  will  I  get  others  when  it  requires  all  my  salary  to  buy  food,  furnish 
llcht  and  gas  to  cook  our  food,  and  ice  to  keep  It  In  the  summer,  and  pay  my 
••  r  fare  to  my  work.  A  great  many  of  these  clerks  have  quit  the  service  this 
y**!jr.    I  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to  do  the  same. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  hXMER  A.  TUCKER,  WINSTQN-SALEM,   N.  C. 

rierks  enter  the  Railway  Mall  Service  through  a  civil-service  examination 
nfT^r  having  passed  a  rigid  physical  examination.  Beginning  with  the  clerk 
n-eiving  the  highest  rating  on  examination,  he  is  appointed  as  certified 
!•  .?'<titute,  and  he  is  only  paid  for  such  time  as  he  may  make  in  running  for 
t  WkH  absent  from  their  runs  from  various  causes,  Including  annual  leaves, 
at  the  rate  of  $1,100  per  year. 

The  amount  of  time  employed  varies  from  one-half  to  close  to  full  time  by 
5&ip»»  few.  He  deadheads  from  his  home  to  the  various  lines  to  which  he  Is 
<-:r:ed  upon  to  perform  service  on  his  own  time.  He  has  to  obtain  his  meals 
a'  Irregular  hours  and  In  various  places,  as  he  may  remain  on  a  run  one  day 
f  r«ly.  or  In  case  of  vacation  periods  from  17  to  18  days. 

.\fter  he  has  made  313  days  of  service  he  Is  appointed  an  unassigned  clerk, 
rrade  1,  which  carries  no  salary.  He  continues  his  service  in  the  same  manner 
a<  when  he  was  classed  as  a  substitute.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of  service  as 
an  unassigned  clerk,  for  which  he  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,100  per  year 
for  the  work  he  actually  performs,  he  Is  promoted  to  grade  2  at  $1,200  per 
year,  after  which  he  receives  no  salary  except  that  which  he  receives  for 
r>erfonn1ng  service  for  some  other  clerk  either  as  a  substitute  or  as  an  acting 
clerk.  His  pay  as  a  substitute  Is  received  from  the  clerk  for  whom  he  runs, 
but  that  as  an  acting  clerk  Is  received  from  the  department. 

His  relation  to  the  service  continues  in  this  manner  until  he  receives  an 
appointment  to  some  particular  railway  post  office  or  terminal  as  a  regular 
rlerk, 
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A  newly  appointed  substitute  Is  required  to  pass  at  a  grade  of  at  least  95 
per  cent  such  examinations  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  district  to  which  he  Is  assigned.  This  work  must  be  done  without  pay. 
The  time  consumed  In  this  work  may  run  from  two  to  four  weeks  of  study 
work.  Of  course  if  the  substitute  is  unable  to  subsist  without  earning  hU 
living  during  this  preparatory  period  It  will  often  cover  some  months  before 
he  can  fit  himself  for  his  first  run.  When  his  chief  clerk  regards  him  as  having 
received  such  Instruction  by  scheme  and  in  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  a.s 
will  fit  him  for  some  particular  run  and  his  services  are  needed  to  fill  the  run 
of  some  clerk  absent  from  this  run  he  is  assigned  to  the  run  for  InstructioDs 
from  one  or  two  to  four  or  more  days.  He  receives  no  pay  for  this  service. 
After  he  is  deemed  competent  to  take  his  run  the  clerk  asking  for  leave  Is 
given  a  permit  to  be  absent  from  his  run* for  a  stated  period  when  such  period 
can  be  determined,  and  Is  instructed  to  turn  over  to  the  substitute  his  key, 
badge,  postmarking  stamp,  and  to  furnish  the  substitute  with  pouch,  sack, 
and  letter-packages  labels  to  cover  the  proposed  leave  of  absence.  The  substi- 
tute then  assumes  the  duty  of  the  clerk  for  the  period  stated.  In  crews  of 
more  than  one  man  the  substitute  may  be  assigned  to  the  position  needing 
the  least  amount  of  training  and  a  lower-grade  member  of  the  crew  be 
assigned  to  the  duties  of  the  absent  clerk. 

Substitutes  may  be  sent  to  any  run  in  the  division  in  which  he  is  appointed 
as  may  be  needed  and  are  sometimes  loaned  to  adjoining  divisions.  His  pay 
for  the  first  two  periods  of  313  days  and  one  year  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,100  per 
year.  When  he  has  filled  this  assignment  he  is  sent  to  fill  other  runs  on  other 
lines.  The  continual  change  in  assignment  forces  him  to  live  and  pay  Uw 
rate  of  transients  for  meals  and  lodgings.    This  often  consumes  all  he  earns. 

The  substitute  ninkes  the  .sanio  report  of  each  trip  as  does  the  flerk  for  whinu 
he  runs,  and  a  monthly  report  for  each  line  in  which  he  has  performed  service 
during  the  month  as  clerk  in  charge. 

After  a  time  he  receives  an  otter  of  appointment  to  some  line  and,  if  accepted, 
assumes  the  duty  as  the  permanent  clerk  in  that  line,  and  his  pay  begins  on  the 
date  he  assumes  the  duties  of  his  appointniont.  He  is  then  assigne<l  to  a  cer- 
tain examination  requireuient  which,  when  met,  makes  him  eligible  to  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higlier  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter  after  one 
year  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  grade  to  which  appointed,  but  can  receive 
only  one  promotion  of  $100  in  any  one  year. 

Changes  of  various  kinds  aflPe<!t  the  amount  of  work  he  has  to  perform,  as, 
for  instance,  in  changing  a  State  scheme  which  has  been  divided  from  three 
sections  into  two  sections,  causing  some  clerks  to  have  to  put  up  examinations 
on  a  whole  State  instead  of  two-thirds  or  less  of  It,  as  happened  this  year  in 
changing  the  North  Carolina  scheme  in  the  case  of  certain  lines  in  the  third 
division.  This  change  caused  the  clerks  on  the  Roanoke  and  Florence  to  throw 
700  additional  cards  this  fall. 

Sometimes  additional  work  is  put  onto  clerks  for  which  no  credit  is  allowed, 
as  was  done  In  the  case  of  the  Roanoke  and  Florence,  trains  50  and  41,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  pomh  tlieir  registers  <m  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  and  Wins- 
ton-Salem was  ordered  to  pouch  theirs  on  HI.  The  conchuiin^  sentence  (»f  this 
order  stated  that  "This  will  relieve  ch'rks  in  trnins  .^0  and  .')!  from  visiting  th** 
Winston-Salem  i)ost  office  to  reci'ive  and  cfeliver  registered  mail,  but  will  not 
relieve  him  from  examining  the  onler  hook  at  that  office."  (Order  No.  v^S 
of  May  22.  1917.)  Clerks  are  minired  to  examine  order  books  before  departint: 
on  nnis  and  hefon*  fjoing  olT  duty. 

He  is  given  an  annual  leave  of  15  w*M»k  days  after  one  yenr  of  service  as  un- 
assigned  or  permanent  clerk,  but  in  practice  the  length  of  his  leave  is  made  «le- 
pendent  on  the  number  of  days  i)aid  by  the  department  to  his  substitute,  and 
often  the  clerk  has  to  pay  the  substitue  for  from  one  to  three  days*  service  in 
order  to  get  all  of  the  time  allowed  by  law.  The  department  often  requires  the 
clerk  to  take  the  leave  when  he  does  not  desire  it  and  in  no  case  will  it  permit 
him  to  save  It  for  use  in  case  of  sickness  of  himself  or  family. 

The  hours  of  most  clerks  are  undesinible.  They  nm  at  all  hours  of  the  niijht 
and  day,  and  are  often  difficult  to  reach  by  their  families  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
accident  to  them.  A  clerk  spends  a  greater  i)ortion  of  his  time  away  from  his 
family  than  most  workers,  otht*r  than  train  employees."  His  meals  are  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  day  and  many  times  he  goes  from  12  to  18  hours  with- 
out food  in  cases  of  wrecks,  floods,  and  blockades. 

He -is  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  holidays  and  other  special  days,  some 
of  which  he  never  enjoys  to  any  great  degree,  as  at  Christmas,  which  always 
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boon  of  the  hardest  woiic  and  many  hours  of  extra  work  without 
aoy  coBipeBaatloii  therefor,  and  frequently  when  clerks  det^ire  to  be  at  home 
for  mne  certain  day,  in  some  cases  for  only  a  few  minutes,  they  have  to  pay 

•  rafaadtute  for  as  much  as  four  or  five  days  of  service. 

The  risk  of  accident  is  very  high.  Some  are  killed  and  many  injured  each 
\tiir.  and  clerks  in  the  pnst  have  had  to  pay  an  exceptionally  high  rate  for  acd- 
ilent  inffuranccv  mnnlni?  about  $10  per  thousand  per  year. 

The  ocinipation  of  a  railway  postal  clerk  requires  ti  physical  and  mental 
(^>mhlnation  that  Is  not  possessed  by  all  men,  namely,  the  nbillt>'  to  do 
artive  phyadcal  labor  and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  the  nientnl  disposition 
<»f  a  student.  For  considerable  i)erlod8.  twice  or  more  times  n  year,  clerks 
*•;  re  to  Isolate  themselves  from  their  families  and  study.  Stuclylnj?  post  offices 
^  the  very  hardest  kind  of  dry,  uninteresting  nppltcntlon.  The  failure  to 
fttmly  would  cause  a  separation  from  the  service.  Bxnminntlons  are  the  basic 
principle  of  efficiency  In  the  Railway  Mall  Serviw.  Without  them  the  service 
^•'iki  not  be  carrletl  on  with  even  double  or  triple  the  number  of  men  now  in 
^rvice.    These  examinations  are  conducted  with  high-speed  tests. 

Itailway  mail  clerks  must  have  a  high  moral  character.  They  have  in  their 
TH>v8ession  each  trip  many  hundreds,  and  on  large  lines,  many  thousands 
'•f  dollars*  worth  of  proi>erty  i»f  various  kinds,  of  which  no  re<'ords  are  kept, 
ft  1x1  the  clerks  who  handle  registers  often  have  several  hun(lre<l  thousands 
*  dollars  in  money  at  one  time.  These  registers  often  aiv  pouche<l  on  i>ost- 
r  ?  ters  and  in  case  of  one-man  nms  there  is  no  one  to  verify  the  (Ilspatch. 
This  kind  of  a  resiKmsibllity  can  not  be  avoided  liy  a  clerk.  Some  of  the 
rvtristers  handle<l  by  clerks  c(mtaining  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  pouched 
<»vtT  dosetl-pouch  lines  without  a  witness  and  handled  by  train  porters  or  young 
express  messengers. 

The  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks  are.  however,  l>elow  those  of  railway 

•  nii»loyees  on  the  train  on  which  the  clerks  nui.  The  Uoanoke  &  t^lorcntv 
ru.is  o^-er  the  tracks  of  three  railway  companies,  and  are  linnclled  by  three 
m:>  of  employees.    The  salaries  received  by  them  are  as  follows: 

Winston- Salem  Southbound  Railroad  :  Per  year. 

Englnwrs , ._.        $4,672 

Firemen 3,222 

(^)nductors .   _      .   .  a.  007 

I'orters __.  2,044 

A'iautir  Coast  Une  Railroad: 

FTngineers--.    _._   _ ._ _        .__ 3.043 

F'lremen..- .  ._  _ ...  2,327 

Conductors ...._   . _  2.  ;V».5 

I'orters ....       .  __  \,mo 

N.'rfolk  &  Western : 

Kngineers __     .._   __.._..*         _  2,810 

Firemen ..   .           2,177 

Conductors ,.  ,.    .   .  2.701 

Brakemen _. _ _    1,873 

N'-i-f.ilk  Jc  Western  yard : 

Brakemen .._^  __.   .. 1,825 

Yard  conductors _..   _ .      .     1,945 

I*U»sise  notice  that  the  negro  porter  on  both  of  the  tlrst  two  lines  receive  $444 
:i:  i  .<2oO  v*er  annum,  respectively,  more  than  is  received  ])y  me. 

The  coloiHHl  porters  who  ice  and  water  my  car  at  Roanoke  receive  $1,079 
.vr  year  and  the  local  car  In.si)ectors  receive  J!>1.985. 

The  increases  in  pay  given  to  workers  in  general  are  from  two  to  four  times 
'be  prewar  wage  8che<lule. 

I  have  been  In  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  over  21  years,  14  of 
which  have  been  spent  In  the  Railway  Mall  Serviee  (5  on  trunk  lines  and  9 

•  •n  one-man  runs).  My  transfer  to  the  i)resent  line  was  due  to  an  effort  to 
e«ape  reduction  in  salary  on  account  of  the  department  reducing  the  number 
'>f  men  In  the  8er\ice  In  the  train  crew  and  running  them  on  short  runs.  I 
l:.\4^  thrown  examinations  on  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolin.i,  North  C.inv 
una,  Virginia,  and  New  York  City,  a  total  of  more  than  14^000  offices.  Several 
v»f  these  have  been  rei)eated  a  number  of  times.  In  addition,  I  have  taken 
the  required  examinations  on  Postal  I^ws  and  Regulations  about  10  times. 
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Under  the  plan  of  examination  on  Postal  I^ws  and  Ke^ulations,  adopted  a 
few  years  ago,  the  book  was  divided  into  7  examinations  of  around  80  ques- 
tions each.  Upon  complaint  of  the  clerks  of  excessive  requirements  in  this 
matter,  the  plan  was  adopted  to  require  that  only  20  of  these  questions  were 
to  be  asked  at  any  one  time.  Seemingly  this  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  pass  an  examination  of  this  kind,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  questions  are  taken  from  the  whole  seven  groups,  It  actually  causes  the 
clerk  to  have  to  prepare  on  all  seven  of  the  groups,  thereby  Increasing  his  hon«^ 
work  in  this  matter  seven  times. 

E2xhlblt  A,  herewith  attached,  will  give  a  full  outline  of  the  questions  and 
answers  required  in  one  of  these  examinations. 

My  run  is  a  class  B.  one-man  run.  We  distribute  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  handle  the  registers,  and  raako 
all  reports  of  a  clerk  In  charge.  The  pay  we  receive  is  $200  less  per  annum 
than  that  of  a  helper  on  a  class  O  run.  I  can  not  see  where  the  responslbilitT 
for  me  is  less  than  a  clerk  in  charge,  and  T  feel  that  In  view  of  the  high  char- 
acter and  absolute  accuracy  and  resi)onslbility  assumed  by  clerks  on  one-man 
runs  they  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  clerks  on  class  C  runs.  The  stanadrd 
of  living  demanded  by  the  American  people  can  not  be  met  by  a  railway  postal 
clerk  on  a*  salary  of  less  than  $2,500  i>er  yejir  and  a  clerk  should  reach  that 
grade  in  five  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

[Exhibit  A.] 
SECTION    C,    QIJKSTIONS    AM)    ANSWERS,    I'OSTAT,    LAWK    AND    REGULATIONS. 

(1)  Q.  What  leave  may  he  granted  a  clerk  injured  on  duty? — A.  One  year  at 
full  pay  and  one  additional  year  at  half  pay,  in  periods  of  30  days  at  a  time. 

(2)  Q.  What  evidence  of  injury  is  required  before  leave  will  be  granted. — ^A. 
Sworn  certificate  from  the  attending  surgeon  setting  forth  nature  and  extent 
and  probable  duration  of  the  injury,  and  a  sworn  statement  of  the  clerk  as  to 
how  the  injury  occurre<l  and  whether  or  not  it  was  occa.<sioned  by  his  own 
negligence. 

(3)  Q.  What  are  the  Instructions  about  renewing  applications  for  leave  on 
account  of  injury? — A.  The  same  procetlure  is  followed  as  In  the  first  instance 
and  renewed  every  30  days. 

(4)  Q.  What  are  the  requirements  before  a  removal  can  be  ordered? — ^A.  The 
reasons  must  be  given  the  clerk  In  writing  and  a  copy  of  the  charges  furnished 
and  a  reasonable  time  given  for  personally  answering  the  same  In  writing. 

(5)  Q.  May  payments  be  made  in  advance  or  in  excess  of  a  service  ren- 
dered?— A.  No. 

(6)  Q.  May  payments  be  made  for  extra  service  or  when  a  clerk  discharges 
the  duties  of  aqother? — A.  No. 

(7)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  employees  compiling  directories? — A, 
They  are  not"  permitted  to  do  so. 

(8)  Q.  Wliat  are  the  instructions  about  employees  requesting  copies  of  news- 
papers?— A.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

(9)  Give  general  definition  of  second-class  mail. — ^A.  Periodical  publications. 
(10>  Q.  What  does  second-class  mail  embrace? — A.  All  newspapers  and  other 

periodical  publications  which  are  issued  at  stated  intervals  and  as  frequently  as 
four  times  a  year. 

(11)  Q.  How  many  classes  of  second-class  matter  are  there? — A.  Two. 

(12)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  classifying  foreign  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals? — A.  They  are  classed  the  same  as  domestic  upon  filing  of 
applications  by  their  publisliers  or  agents. 

(13)  Q.  W^hat  is  the  postage  rate  on  second-class  matter  when  mailed  by 
publishers? — A.  One  cent  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

(14)  Q.  What  second-class  matter,  if  any,  may  be  carried  in  the  mails  free 
of  postage? — A.  Free  county  publications. 

(15)  Q.  What  is  the  transient  rate  of  postage  on  second-class  matter  when 
mailed  by  other  than  publishers?— A.  One  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof. 

(16)  Q.  May  clerks  accept  for  mailing  other  than  second-class  matter  with- 
out stamps  afllxed? — ^A.  No. 

(17)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  using  or  selling  canceled  stamps?— 
A.  It  Is  punished  by  l^ne  and  imprisonment. 
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(18)  Q.  What  are  tbe  instruction  about  incorrectly  showing  or  erasing  date 
(ft  postmark V-A.  The  clerk  doing  so  is  subject  to  dismissal  from  service. 

{W  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  lights  being  placed  on  crane  at 
Digbtl^A.  The  iiarty  hanging  the  mall  must  place  a  light  on  the  crane  at 
oi^t   Railroad  company  must  furnish  the  light 

(20)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  signal  to  be  given  when  train  ap- 
proadwB  mail  crane? — ^A.  Tlie  engineer  shall  give  timely  notice  by  whistle  or 
other  signal  when  approaching  crane. 

(21)  Q.  Enumerate  the  subjects  given  which  call  for  a  special  report. — ^A. 
{b)  Mail  carried  by  person  under  16  years  old;  (o)  carrier  intoxicated;  id) 
null  pouch  not  locked;  if)  mails  left  exposed  to  damage  or  depredation;  (g) 
failure  of  the  carrier  to  protect  mail  from  the  weather;  (h)  failure  to  take 
all  mail  on  each  trip;  (i)  mails  unnecessarily  thrown  on  the  ground  or  dragged 
aboat  and  damaged. 

(22)  Q.  In  what  manner  shall  sacks  belonging  to  foreign  countries  be  re- 
turned?— ^A.  Empty  and  promptly. 

(23)  Q.  Wliat  constitutes  surplus  equipment? — ^A.  Any  servicable  mail  bag 
not  required  for  the  regular  dispatch  of  mails. 

(24)  Q.  What  are  tbe  instructions  to  clerks  about  disposing  of  surplus 
eqojpment? — A.  They  should  be  dispatched  daily  to  the  nearest  freight  ship- 
ping point 

(25)  Q.  Under  what  conditions  of  service  and  for  what  reaso^s  may  travel 
allowance  be  paid? — ^A.  Travel  allowance  is  paid  to  a  clerk  for  meals  and 
lodging  needed  after  10  hotirs  from  the  beginning  of  his  initial  run,  but  not  to 
exceed  $1  a  day. 

(26)  Q.  Who  may  receive  travel  allowance? — A-  All  regular  and  acting  and 
substitute  clerks  assigned  to  road  duty  in  railway  post-office  cars. 

(27)  Q.  What  is  the  limitation  of  payment  for  travel  allowance? — ^A.  One 

dollar  per  day. 

(28)  Q.  In  what  manner  are  railway  postal  clerks  appointed? — ^A.  By  the 
Postmaster  General  under  civil-service  rules  and  regulations. 

(29)  Q.  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  the  bond  required  of  a  railway-postal  clerk? — 
A  $1,000. 

(30)  Q.  Under  whose  authority  shall  the  salaries  of  clerks  be  fixed  by  classi- 
fication?—A.  The  Postmaster  General. 

(81)  Q.  What  is  the  limit  of  successive  promotions  in  each  classification? — 
A  Class  A  to  grade  3,  class  B  to  grade  4,  class  O  to  grade  5. 

(32)  Q.  Wliat  is  the  limit  of  advancement  in  grade  in  a  period  of  one  year? — 
A  One  grade  in  a  year  below  the  grade  of  chief  clerk. 

(33)  Q.  What  authority  is  there  to  suspend,  reduce,  or  remove  a  clerk?— A. 
The  Postmaster  General  may  suspend,  reduce,  or  remove  a  clerk, 

(34)  Q.  Who  has  the  authority  to  temporarily  suspend  a  clerk?— A.  Dm- 

sion  superintendents.  .  ^        ,    ,  ^     *, 

(35)  Q.  To  what  extent  may  leave  with  pay  be  granted  a  clerk  on  account 
of  sickness?— A.  To  not  to  exceed  30  days  in  one  year. 

(36)  Q.  What  provision  Is  made  for  clerks  who  are  subpoenaed  to  attend 
a  United  States  court?— A.  His  salary  shall  continue,  and  he  will  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  marshal  his  necessary  and  actual  expenses  going  to  and 
returning  from  and  while  in  attendance  on  the  court.  The  expenses  to  be  item- 
ised and  sworn  to.  ,  „  . ,.    ^^  ^„4^o     a 

(87)  Q.  Are  clerks  exempt  from  arrest  on  civil  process  while  on  duty?— A. 


(38)  Q.  Wh€ffl  mail  keys  become  worn  or  defective  what  action  should  a 
derk  take?— A.  Timely  notice  should  be  given  of  the  fact,  stating  the  number 

of  tbe  key 

(88)  Q  When  mail  keys  are  received  from  discontinued  offices  or  elsewhere, 
bow  should  they  be  disposed  of  ?— A.  They  should  be  forwarded  promptly  to 
tbe  division  superintendent,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 

(40)  Q  When  a  pouch  or  sack  in  transit  becomes  unsound,  what  action  shall 
be  taken?— A.  The  contents  shall  be  transferred  to  another  pouch  or  sack  and 
tbe  damaged  one  sent  to  the  mall-bag  repair  shop  apd  notation  made  on  the 
trip  report  of  cause  of  the  damage,  if  known.  Porelfcn  sacks  shall  be  Inclosed 
la  domf««tii'  sacks  intact  and  forwarded  to  proper  exchange  office. 

(41)  Q  What  are  the  instructions  to  clerks  carrying  surplus  or  using 
damagerl  equipment?— A.  Clerks  should  not  carry  an  excessive  amount  of  or 
sse  damaged  equipment. 
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(42)  Q.  Whut  are  the  instructions  about  preparing  equipment  for  shipment 
to  depository? — ^A.  They  shall  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  no  mall  te 
left  therein,  must  be  labeled  to  show  by  whom  made  up,  and  the  number  and 
Und  of  saclcs  incl<)sed.  And  if  possible  the  different  sized  sacks  packed  sep- 
arately. 

(43)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  intercepting  or  using  equipment  en 
route.? — ^A.  They  are  to  be  forwarded  intact  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  them.  If  a  portion  of  a  Htick  is  used  the  balance  is  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  clerk  under  his  own  label. 

(44)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  using  card  slide  labels? — ^A.  They 
are  used  to  label  rotary-lock  pouches  and  sacks  and  brass-lock  pouches. 

(45)  Q.  How  shall  card  slide  labels  be  disposed  ofl—A.  They  shall  be  re- 
turned by  first  mail  under  official  cover  to  the  office  of  origin. 

(46)  Q.  What  property  shall  a  clerk  turn  In  on  his  resignation  or  remoTal?— 
A.  Mail  keys,  badge,  commission,  register  records,  and  all  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

(47)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  using  official  diagrams? — ^A.  Letter 
cases  and  paper  racks  shall  be  labeled  according  to  official  diagrams. 

(48)  Q.  To  what  are  notices  posted  in  order  book,  in  postal  cars,  transfer 
offices,  and  terminal  R.  I*.  O.'s  limited? — ^A.  To  official  matter  only. 

(49)  Q.  When  may  official  telegrams  be  sent? — A.  In  urgent  rases  only. 

(50)  Q.  How  shall  official  telegrams  be  prepared? — ^A.  In  as  brief  a  manner 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  clearness. 

(51)  Q.  How  are  telegrams  ut>out  leave  of  absence  and  filling  runs  consid- 
ered?— A.  As  personal,  and  to  be*  paid  for  by  the  clerk  at  commercial  rates. 

(52)  Q?  What  are  the  restrictions  on  clerks  smoking  on  duty? — A.  They  shall 
not  smoke  >vhile  receiving  mail  frota  the  public  or  while  loading  or  unloading; 
mail  or  visiting  letter  boxes. 

(53)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  clerks  cooperating  with  post-offlt-e 
inspectors? — ^A.  They  shall  be  given  such  official  assistance  as  they  may  require. 

(54)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  checking  pouches  out  of  and  into 
car? — A.  A  corre<*t  list  of  pouches  due  to  be  received  and  dispatched  shall  be 
kept  and  checked  as  the  pouches  are  delivered  from  or  received  into  the  car. 

(55)  Q.  What  are  the  exceptions  to  the  instructions  about  checking  pouches 
into  and  out  of  the  car? — A.  Pouches  are  not  checked  at  local  offices  where  not 
more  than  one  pouch  at  one  time  is  exchanged. 

(56)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  serial  marking  of  pouches? — A. 
When  two  or  more  pouches  are  made  up  for  one  address,  the  first  one  shall 
be  marked  1,  the  second  2,  and  so  on;  the  last  one  to  bear  In  addition  to  its 
proper  number  a  cross,  thus,  "  X,"  to  indicate  the  last  pouch  in  the  series. 

(57)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  In  checking  and  recording  emergency 
pouches  handled? — ^A.  Entry  thereof  shall  be  noted  on  the  record  and  proper 
check  made. 

(58)  Q.  Under  what  circumstances  may  clerks  receive  newspapers  fnim  pub- 
lishers and  news  agents  direct? — ^A.  When  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from 
the  postmaster  that  the  postage  has  been  paid. 

(59)  Q.  What  are  the  Instructions  about  receiving  and  dispatching  news- 
papers outside  of  the  mails? — A.  They  shall  be  treated  according  to  the  Instruc- 
tions on  the  package  when  marked  for  "  Out  Side  "  delivery  to  news  agents. 

(60)  Q.  What  are  the  instructions  about  train  baggagemen  dispatching  out- 
side packages  of  newspapers? — A.  They  shall  deliver  the  package  outside  of  the 
malls  at  the  place  shown  In  the  address.* 

(61)  Q.  When  second-class  mall  Is  received  direct  from  the  publisher,  what 
additional  evidence  that  the  postage  has  been  paid  will  be  required? — ^A.  Each 
load  must  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from  the  postmaster  showing  the 
number  of  sacks,  the  weight  of  the  mall,  and  that  the  postage  thereon  has  been 
paid. 

(62)  Q.  When  there  Is  more  than  one  load  of  a  consignment  of  second-class 
matter  direct  from  the  publisher  Is  more  than  one  certificate  required? — A.  A 
certificate  is  required  with  each  load. 

(63)  Q.  What  information  shall  be  shown  on  certificate  from  the  postmaster 
accompanying  second-class  matter  direct  from  the  publisher? — ^A.  The  number 
of  sacks,  weight  of  the  mall,  and  that  the  postage  thereon  has  been  paid. 

(64)  Q.  How  shall  label  be  marked  when  circulars  are  included  in  a  sack? 
A.  The  word  "  Circulars  "  shall  be  shown  on  the  label. 

(65)  Q.  What  are  the  Instructions  for  making  up  mail  for  delivery  and  dis- 
tribution?— A.  They  should  be  made  up  separately,  unless  ordered  by  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  to  be  combined. 
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I(i6)  ii.  How  shall  slip  be  marked  whexi  mail  fur  delivery  and  distribution  Is 
UM^luded  in  one  paclmge? — A.  The  address  sliall  be  followed  by  the  abbreviation 

(67)  Q.  How  is  a  direct  paclcage  made? — A.  By  placing  all  letters  for  one 
«fflce  in  a  package  faced  one  way,  witii  a  plainly  addressed  letter  on  the  out- 
sude  and  a  slip  covering  the  back  of  the  package.  The  slip  to  be  postmarked  and 
ht-ar  the  name  of  the  clerk  making  it  up. 

t6S>  Q.  What  precaution  shall  be  taken  when  circular  mail  is  included  in  a 
direct  package? — A.  A  letter  shall  be  tied  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

(CD)  Q.  What  are  the  instructiuns  about  making  up  long  and  short  letters? 
A.  When  in  sufficient  quantity  make  separate  packages,  but  if  tied  out  together 
the  loDg  ones  are  to  be  placetl  on  the  back  of  the  short  ones  in  such  manner  as 
will  prevent  Injury  to  them. 

(70)  Q.  W^hat  are  the  instnictions  about  letters  and  circulars  being  placed  In 
tlie  pouch  loose? — A.  They  sliall  be  made  up  in  packages  and  not  placed  in  the 
I^itacb  loose. 

(71)  Q.  Define  circular  mail. — A.  Circular  mail  is  third-class  matter  in 
♦envelopes  of  such  size  as  will  permit  distribution  In  a  letter  case  or  of  such 
Inrjrer  dimensions  as  <*nn  otherwise  lie  made  up  into  direct  i)ackages,  or  private 
uiaiiing  cards  wholly  in  print,  except  that  they  do  not  contain  market  quotations 
on  ffraiii,  st<K'k,  or  priKluce  (as  distinguished  from  prices  current  or  catalogue 
guotationg  on  general  merchandise). 

(72)  Q.  How  shall  official  matter  be  treated? — A.  As  first  class  unless  the 
envelopes  or  wrapper  distinctly  state  thtit  the  inclosure  is  printed  matter. 

<73>   <>.  How  shall  weather  reports  be  treated? — A.  As  first-class  matter. 
*74)   Q.  What   are  the  instructions  about   dispatching  newspaper  and  pe- 
ril ►<licttl  mail? — A.  They  shall  be  promptly  dispatched  to  destination. 

(75)  Q.  How  are  missent  and  misdirected  sacks  reported? — ^A.  The  label  is 
Milt  in  with  the  trip  report  and  on  the  reserve  side  of  the  slip  la  noted  missent 
or  misdirecte<1  pouch  or  sack,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  mail  matter  eontalned  therein,  and  signed  and  postmarked 
l»y  the  cierk. 

(76)  Q.  What  is  required  in  relabeling  misdirected  or  missent  pouches  or 
sacks? — ^A.  The  label  should  show  the  correct  destination  as  well  as  the  post 
office  or  R.  P.  O.  by  which  originally  made  up  and  the  postmark  of  the  R.  P.  O. 
to  which  missent. 

(77)  Q.  What  action  shall  be  taken  when  a  pouch  regularly  due  is  not 
made  up? — ^A.  The  label  i^all  be  indorsed  "not  made  up,"  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  sc^nt  to  the  office  of  destination  or  to  chief  clerk  (if  known)  In 
<'a^«e  of  R.  P.  O.  pouches. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemea  that  concludes  the  list,  and  we  will 
adjourn  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  will  hear 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  postmasters. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  recessed  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.  this  day.) 

The  commission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.15  p.  m.,  Hon.  John 
H.  Bankhe^d  presiding. 

FOTJRTH-CLASS  POSTMASTEatS. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  will  now  hear  from  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters,  and  the  first  one  on  the  list  is  Mr.  K.  M.  Janney. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  H.  JANNET,  OLOITCESTEB,  VA. 

Mr.  Jan  NET.  I  am  a  third-class  postmaster  myself,  but  was  asked 
to  represent  the  fourth-class  postmasters  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as 
I  was  coming  back  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  third-class  post- 
masters. I  am  satisfied  the  fourth-class  postmasters  are  not  getting 
just   compensation.     It  was  once  considered  a  business  getter  to' 
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have  a  post  office  in  the  store.    Now  it  is  not.    If  the  mail  comes  in 
the  busy  part  of  the  day,  as  it  usually  does,  the  postmaster  has  to 
stop  waiting  on  his  customers  to  handle  the  mail,  write  money  orders,  j 
or  sell  a  postage  stamp  to  a  patron.    His  customers  either  have  to  ' 
wait  or  make  their  purchases  elsewhere. 

Mr.  EousE.  How  many  of  these  men  you  represent  have  post  office 
in  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Jan  NET.  All,  except  one;  that  office  is  not  as  well  handled  as 
those  in  the  stores. 

Mr.  Bouse.  You  think  the  fact  of  a  post  office  in  a  store  brings 
trade  to  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Jakney.  No,  sir.  In  my  section  it  does  not,  as  the  mail  is 
always  delivered  by  star  routes  to  the  offices.  In  the  sections  where 
there  are  rural  free  delivery  the  people  go  only  occasionally  to  the 
store,  and  trade  is  gotten  by  customers  ordering  goods  over  the  tele- 
phone to  be  delivered  by  the  carriers.  I  prefer  being  questioned  to 
making  a  speech,  and  I  will  file  this  declaration  with  you  to  save  your 
time.  I  think  the  department  should  make  an  allowance  for  rent, 
fuel,  and  light.    The  offices  are  open  from  12  to  16  hours  per  day. 

Statement  Filed  by  R.  M.  Janney,  Gloucester,  Va. 

The  present  method  of  payingr  fourth-class  postmasters  was  made  a  law  at  a 
time  when  such  compensation  might  have  been  just.  The  duties  at  this  time 
were  at  least  such  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  devote  undivided  attention  to 
the  work.  The  mails  were  light — no  daily  papers  of  any  consequence  having 
found  their  way  into  rural  communities,  while  rural  free  delivery  was  yet 
unborn.  People  gave  but  little  attention  to  their  mail,  and  a  call  at  the  local 
post  office  was  scarcely  ever  made  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Knowing  this 
to  be  the  case,  these  small  offices  were  invariably  placed  in  small  country  stores. 
The  man  who  was  successful  enough  to  "  land  the  pie  "  was  considered  fortu- 
nate, not  because  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  considered  a  snare  that  would  draw  the  publi<f  to  the  postmaster's  place 
of  business,  after  which  it  would  be  easy  to  sell  them  what  wares  that  they 
might  need.  It  is  justly  considered  a  trade  getter,  and  this  belief  has  followed 
the  fourth-class  office  on  down  the  road  of  time,  and  is  even  in  vogue  to-day. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  real  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  A 
professional  business  man  would  scoff  at  the  idea  of  his  being  bothered  with  the 
office,  while  the  advent  of  rural  delivery  has  put  a  crimp  in  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  trade  booster.  People  get  their  mall  at  their  door,  the  hucksters  deliver 
their  goods,  and  they  buy  their  produce,  and  they  have  no  cause  of  visiting 
Uncle  Sam*s  little  office.  All  the  visiting  at  the  local  post  office  are  those  who 
chance  to  live  near  the  village,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  mail  that  is 
handed  out  of  the  general-delivery  window  is  that  of  local  business  men.  Does 
this  look  like  a  trade  booster? 

Now  that  the  change  of  conditions  has  been  noted,  let  us  delve  Into  the 
responsibilities  and  the  amount  of  work  done  to-day,  as  compared  with  those 
remote  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  what  was  done  then.  Everybody 
of  mature  age  knows  that,  so  we  will  pass  that  by.  What  I  wish  to  present 
Is  what  we  are  doing  to-day.  The  duties  of  a  fourth-class  postmaster  were 
very  small  prior  to  the  war,  compared  to  the  duties  now  imposed.  Everything 
was  on  a  normal  footing  and  business  was  progressive.  Then  came  our  plunge 
into  the  great  struggle  and  the  ensuing  consequence  upon  all  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  adjustments  to  the  conditions  of  war.  The  wages  of 
common  labor  soared  from  time  to  time,  as  did  the  cost  of  Uving — ^more  pay 
land  less  hours,  or  excess  prices  for  overtime  invariably  was  adopted.  What 
was  the  effect  on  the  postal  service?  In  the  first  place,  an  increased  burden 
was  piled  upon  us,  which  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  The  public  had  to  be  educated  to  the  conditions  and  to  a  realization 
of  the  state  of  war,  and  to  bring  this  about  the  mails  were  flooded  with  lit- 
erature. The  procedure  was  commendable,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  to  a  satisfactory  completion,  and  that  duty  found  mem- 
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h<»rK  of  the  servlcv  In  line,  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  working  for 
the  Kood  of  their  country. 

Second.  The  labor  bureau  used  the  malls  to  better  the  conditions  as  they 
then  existed,  and  the  amount  was  not  only  increased  in  volume,  but  the  post* 
masters  were  called  upon  to  give  personal  aid  to  those  who  saw  fit  to  appeal 
'o  this  department,  either  for  help  or  employment. 

ThinL  Th«*  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations  came  in  for  their  share  of  mail 
Hcd  work. 

Foarth.  The  postmasters  were  called  upon  to  act  as  recruiting  agents  and 
•IKpiay  all  literature  pertaining  thereto. 

Fifth.  The  (*onscription  law  caused  the  mails  to  be  flooded  with  literature 
T'Hii  the  various  headquarters,  and  the  postmasters  were  called  upon  to  give 
[•ersiinai  aid  to  any  registrant  who  might  ask  for  aid  or  information  in  filling 

ir  his  questionnaire. 

Sixth.  War  revenue  stamps  were  added  to  the  list  of  duties  and  the  respon- 
sMlity  proportionately  increased. 

Seventh.  War  savings  and  tlirift  stamps  were  then  added  and  brought  be- 
f.Tp  the  public.  This  was  a  division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  their 
s;!!is  were  turned  over  to  tlu»  Postal  Department.  This  provision  increased 
the  responsibility  a  hundred  fold.  Not  only  was  the  responsibility  increased 
N']t  the  work  at  this  point  had  tripled,  and  not  a  cent  available  for  much-needed 
t.ilp.  The  postmasters  were  not  able  to  hire  the  help;  he  was  compelled  to 
''go  It**  alone,  in  many  cases  he  being  made  chairman  of  the  war  savings 
•  "zanization,  and  in  order  to  fill  these  duties  often  had  to  work  late  at  night 
This,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  his  oflficial  duty,  but  the  demand  for  stamps 
ft.i lowed,  and  the  work  thus  imposed  was  enormous  ns  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  oflSce. 

Eighth.  Next  in  order  came  the  registration  of  alien  enemies.  While  this 
^'lsk  was  of  small  duration,  yet  the  plan  had  to  be  studied  in  order  to  be  able 
ut  answer  the  many  questions  that  were  asked. 

Ninth.  Now  comes  the  registration  and  cashing  of  war  savings  stamps. 
.\riyoQe  who  is  familiar  with  the  plan  of  registration  knows  that  there  is  more 
I}.t>or  and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  than  there  was  In  the  original  sale. 
The  work  thus  imposed  is  extremely  trying  and  irksome.  The  one  wishing 
^0  register  war  savings  stamps  Invariably  came  to  have  it  done  Just  at  the 
f.inie  that  you  are  preparing  an  incoming  or  outgoing  mail.  Now  that  they 
are  being  cashed  in  this  procedure  adds  another  feature  to  the  work  of  the 
;vi«tiDaster  equally  as  great  as  the  sale,  as  he  now  has  to  send  the  certificates 
to  the  central  accounting  postmaster  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  them. 

Now  that  we  have  gone  over  the  additional  duties  and  responsibilities  Im- 
"^•d  upon  us,  let  us  look  and  compare  our  position  with  that  of  other  em- 
:■  '>yees.  The  salary  of  a  rural  carrier  on  a  24-mile  route  was  $1,440  per  year, 
s:*\  the  trip  is  covered  by  the  "  little  tin  Lizzie  "  in  less  than  half  a  day.  They 
:.:ive  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  dispose  of  at  leisure.  Their  wage^have  been 
iMKisted  |240  per  year  since  the  war  commenced,  not  counting  additional  pay 
for  mileage  on  longer  routes.  The  salary  of  railroaders  has  trebled  In  many 
^ses.  I  will  take  the  local  section  man,  foreman,  and  operator.  Before  the 
war  the  section  laborers  were  getting  $1.50  per  day,  the  foreman  $60  per  month. 
The  operator  was  getting  a  salary  of  $60  with  a  commission  on  express  business. 
He  does  not  do  one-fourth  the  work  of  a  postmaster,  yet  his  salary  has  been 
^•nsted  until  he  now  draws, a  monthly  check  of  $190  besides  his  commission. 
The  foreman  gets  something  like  $120  per  month  and  the  common  iaborer 
abrtut  $100.  The  salary  of  common  labor  in  all  branches  has  more  than  doubled. 
It  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  common  farm  hand  to  receive  $00  per 
!rK>nth  with  board. 

Now,  how  about  the  salary  of  the  fourth-class  postmaster?  He  originally  got 
100  per  cent  of  the  first  $50  during  any  one  quarter,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  re- 
ooalnder.  I..egislation  was  finally  enacted  which  gave  him  100  per  cent  of  the 
Dr5t  $80  and  60  per  cent  of  the  remainder.  What  has  this  meant  to  him?  It 
-^n  not  mean  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  difllerence  between  the  $50  and  $80 
Umit,  as  he  received  60  per  cent  of  this  before.  This,  then,  will  make  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  $12  per  quarter,  or  13  cents  per  day.  On  July  1  the  limit 
was  raised  to  100  per  cent  of  the  first  $100.  This  will  mean  nn  Increase  of  40 
:^  cent  of  the  $50  Increase,  $20  per  quarter,  or  22  cents  per  day.  Some  will 
fiijr  that  the  work  done  at  fourth-class  post  oflflces  does  not  Justify  greater  pay. 
rrom  a  business  point  of  view  this  may  be  correct,  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents 
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are  concerned,  but  when  it  comes  to  servirre  renrlered,  it  is  rensoniible  that  every 
man  should  have  just  recompense  for  what  he  does? 

Those  who  advance  this  theory  ?  hould  consider  the  rural  carrier.  Does  th»- 
work  he  does  brin?  in  enoufrh  revenue  to  pay  hlmV  Could  there  be  hlreil  ;i 
man  to  do  his  work  for  100  \}er  ami  of  tlie  revenue  that  l»o  c*>lle<*ts?  No:  hi^ 
work  Is  certainly  api>reciate<l  by  the  pul>llc  anti  he  Is  paid  a  ivascmable  amount 
for  the  amount  of  work  performed.  altl\ouj;h  the  ({(»vernnient  ^ets  no  return 
whatever  for  his  labor.  He  is  paid  for  giving  service  to  the  public.  I^n't  tbnt 
what  the  fourth-class  postmaster  should  ?ret?  The  rural  carrier  is  deserNinp  of 
every  cnt  he  p^ets,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  l)e  underst<MMl  as  "  knocking,"  for  I  am 
not.  I  am  merely  appealing  for  aid  for  the  sadly  underimid  p<istmasteix 
The  carrier  comes  In  and  uses  the  buildinj?  rented  by  the  postmaster,  warnj^ 
by  the  Are  paid  for  by  the  ^ame.  gets  his  Instructiims  therefrom,  after  whirli 
the  postmaster  shoulders  the  resjionsibility.  The  carrier  enjoys  a  vacation  of 
15  days  annually  with  full  pay,  ;:ets  every  lepil  holiday,  works  but  half  a  day. 
while  the  postmaster  pays  rent,  light  and  fuel  bill  ,  many  times  string  to  ti«' 
the  packages  of  lettei*s,  and  remains  at  his  post  of  dutj*  from  early  mornirm 
to  late  at  night ;  does  more  work  than  two  carriers  combined ;  has  an  equal 
outlay  as  far  as  expense  Is  concerned :  has  no  vacation  with  pay ;  gets  off  on 
no  holiday  save  between  mails,  which  does  not  even  permit  him  to  visit  friends 
or  relatives;  has  to  pass  a  competitive  examination,  and  then  serves  for  one- 
third  of  the  pay  and  many  times  less. 

Now,  as  to  some  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done. 

First.  The  fourth-class  postmasters  should  be  furnished  with  all  the  fix- 
tures in  his  office,  so  as  to  insure  him  against  loss  should  his  successor  fail  to 
buy  the  old  fixtures,  as  they  are  of  no  use  only  for  the  purpose  intended,  and 
a  chance  for  sale  to  some 'other  postmaster  is  very  remote. 

Second.  He  should  be  furnished  with  light,  rent,  and  fuel.  He  should  be 
granted  15  days  vacation  with  pay  and  all  legal  holidays. 

Third.  He  should  be  placed  on  an  actual  salary  based  as  follows : 

At  fourth-class  <»ffices  the  gross  receipts  of  which  are  less  than  $100  per 
annum,  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  shall  be  $150  per  annum. 

Gross  receipts  $100  to  $200,  salary  $300. 

Gross  receipts  $200  to  $300,  salary  $400. 

Gross  receipts  $300  to  $400,  salary  $600. 

Gross  receipts  $400  to  $600,  salary  $750. 

Gross  receipts  $600  to  $800,  salary  $900. 

Gross  receipts  $800  to  $1,000,  salary  $1,000. 

Gross  receipts  $1,000  to  $1,200,  salary  $1,100. 

Gross  receipts  $1,200  to  $1,400,  salary  $1,200. 

Gross  receipts  $1,400  to  $1,600,  salary  $1,350. 

Gross  receipts  $1,600  to  $1,900,  salary  $1,500. 

Mkief  SiTBMiTTKn  WY  .T.  S.  Wbrtz,  Washington  Boro.  Pa. 

The  method  of  computing  thi»  compensation  of  fourth-class  postmasters  has 
not  been  changed  since  1883. 

There  are  approximately  45,000  of  the  fourth  class  with  a  possible  average 
salary  of  $500  per  year,  with  nearly  20,000  receiving  $!^  per  year  or  less; 
about  25  per  cent  of  their  compensation  is  paid  for  fuel,  rent,  and  clerk  hire. 

Compiled  from  statements  of  105  postmaster^  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
average  total  compensation  was  $56,742.55;  average,  $520.41;  spent  for  clerk 
hire,  61 ;  reporting,  $6,452 ;  average  per  month,  $23.80 ;  spent  for  fuel  and  rent. 
98;  reporting,  $11,693;  average  per  year,  $119.21;  investe<l  in  office  fixtures, 
93 ;  reporting,  $11,621 ;  average,  $124.99. 

Office  of  the  fourth  class  paying  as  much  as  $500  per  year  requires  the 
entire  time  of  one  person  to  give  efficient  st^rvlce.  When  It  reaches  $800  rfnd 
up,  under  the  present  law,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  on  duty  the  most  of  the 
time  to  give  efficient  service.  The  expense  of  fuel,  rent,  and  clerk  hire  and 
lighting  must  be  paid  from  the  compensation  of  the  postmaster. 

The  cost  of  living  has  not  only  struck  the  postmaster  in  the  Increased  cost 
of  commodities,  but  the  increased  cost  of  labor  has  affected  them  in  securlnj; 
efficient  help. 

Postmasters  of  the  fourth  class  are  unanimous  that  the  possession  of  the 
post  office  is  not  an  asset  to  any  commercial  business,  but  rather  is  a  liability, 
as  while  the  postmaster  Is  selling  a  1-cent  stamp  he  Is  losing  on  a  more 
profitable  sale. 
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Posunasters  of  the  fourth  class  insist  on  a  definite  civil-service  statute, 
It^ve  of  absence  with  pay,  back  pay  for  services  iierformed,  permission  to 
clo^  the  office  during  the  noon  hour  for  meals,  and  8  or  10  hour  workday, 
with  pay  for  overtime,  5  per  cent  for  each  money  order  issued,  10  per  cent 
for  each  special  delivery.  At  offices  where,  the  postmasters  furnishes  the  fix- 
tares  the  postmasters  shall  retain  all  of  the  box  rent  and  they  shall  become  no 
part  of  his  quarterly  report  to  the  auditor. 

Maximum  pay  of  the  fourth  class  should  be  $1,500  per  year,  with  sufficient 
tUowances  for  rent,  fuel,  clerk  hire,  and  Hghtlup:. 

8e(  seeUoDS  270-272.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  when  referring  to  muxi- 
nnm  and  minimum  salary :  make  tliis  point  emphatic. 

Rea filing  tliat  the  commission  has  authority  to  investigate  the  salary  only, 
yet  it  is  well  to  call  their  attention  to  some  other  matters  that  are  unfair.       i 

Ezra  duties  are  also  imposed  on  fourth-class  offices  where  there  is  a  central 
sceoQOtiiig  office,  and  provision  should  be  made  to  reimburse  them  for  their 
fxtra 


THIRD-CLASS  l?OSTMASTERS. 

STATEKEHT  OF  HSS.  AONES  C.  EUNGEB,  BI7EBDALE,  MD. 

I  am  a  third-class  postmaster  in  Biverdale,  Md.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  of  Maryland  heartily  indorse 
the  salary  plan  outlined  in  the  August  8  issue  of  the  Postmasters^ 
Advocate.  This  plan  was  also  adopted  in  the  convention  at  Detroit. 
I  also  have  a  brief  here  from  the  central  accounting  postmaster  from 
my  county,  which  he  has  asked  me  to  read,  as  he  can  not  be  present. 

I  was  appointed, postmaster  (fourth  class)  under  civil  service  in 
1914. 

Office  advanced  to  third  ela&s  in  1916,  with  salary  of  $1,200  per, 
vear. 

Per  year. 

Allowed  by  Post  Office  Department  for  rent,  heat,  and  light $204 

Allowed  by  Post  Office  Department  for  cleric  liire 168 

Total  allowance 432 

EipeoM  for  rent 800 

Expense  for  clerk 260 

Total 560 

Or  a  deficit  of  $128  per  year  out  of  my  salar}-. 

I  also  purchased  fixtures,  consisting  of  up-to-date  keyless  boxes, 
general-delivery  and  money-order  windows,  safe,  typewriter,  etc.,  at 
a  co6t  of  $650. 

In  1918  the  office  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  I  was  compelled  to  rent 
the  only  available  place  in  Biverdale,  for  which  I  paid  $50  per  month 
for  three  months  and  $40  per  month  for  the  remaining  nine  months, 
a  total  of  $510  rent  for  the  year.  This  did  not  include  heat,  light, 
nor  fixtures. 

My  expenses  were  then  as  follows : 

,  Per  year. 

For  rent,  3  months,  at  .$50 $150 

For  rent,  8  months,  at  $*10 360 

Total  renfe 510 

For  clerk  hire,  at  $40  per  month 480 

For  rent  of  fixtures,  at  $18.50  per  month 220 

For  beat,  8  tons  coal,  at  $11.50  per  ton 02 

For  ligiit,  at  $1.50  per  month 18 

Total  expenditure 1, 320 
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Allowed  by  Post  Office  Department:  F«rj«r. 

For  rent 1 $450 

For  clerk 450 

Total  allowance - 900 

Total  expenditures ; 1, 320 

Total  allowance  by  department 900 

Total , 420 

Salary per  year—  1,200 

Deficit do 420 

TTotal  salary  per  year  (or  about  $65^per  month) 780 

The  office  is  open  all  day  and  night  and  holidays,  and  the  general 
delivery  from  7  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  evening,  or  11  hours. 

I  am  bonded  for  $1,500  and  responsible  for  all  money  orders  and 
postal  funds  and  supplies. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  clerk  for  $40  a  moi\Jbh,  when  firls 
from  16  to  17  years  of  age  are  receiving  salaries  amounting  to  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  per  year  under  the  Government,  and  of  coui'se  will 
not  consider  such  small  pay* 

I  would  suggest  a  living  wage  for  clerks;  a  salary  of  at  least  $1,600 
I>er  year  and  up  for  third-class  postmasters;  that  the  department 
either  furnish  all  fixtures  or  allow  postmasters  the  rents  of  boxes 
until  fixtures  are  paid  for,  after  whicn  they  would  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  rent  of  the  boxes  now  goes  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mv  box  rents  average  $75  per  quarter,  or  $300  a  year. 

(The  brief  referred  to  follows:) 

Brief  Filed  by  Mbs.  Agnes  G.  Kungeb  fob  Samuel  A.  Wtvill. 

Finding  thnt  it  wiU  be  almost  Impossible  for  me  to  appear  before  you,  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  deserving,  if  not  the  most 
deserv^ing  of  all  postal  employees,  viz,  the  central-accounting  third  and  fourth 
class  postmaster.  Upon  this  class,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  one,  has  been  im- 
posed a  large  part  of  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  in  the  auditor's  office 
and  the  Division  of  Stamps  at  Washington,  in  addition  to  the  regular  routine 
work  of  other  offices  of  the  same  grades. 

This  work  was  first  transferred  to  us  about  September,  1917.  Under  the 
system  my  office  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  all  stamp  stock  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  except  Riverdale  and  Laurel  offices,  which  have  re> 
cently  been  changed  to  direct-accounting  offices.  All  the  other  offices  in  the 
county  render  their  reports  to  me,  and  I  am  required  to  examine  them  and 
embody  them  in  my  report  to  the  auditor,  so  that  my  report  covers  the  whole 
county  except  the  two  direct-accounting  offices  above  mentioned.  The  auditing 
of  these  accounts  was  formerly  done  by  the  auditor. 

Then  I  have  to  keep  an  account  with  every  district  postmaster  In  the  county 
and  supply  stamps  and  other  stock  for  those  offices.  To  enlighten  you  as  to 
what  this  means,  my  records  show  that  during  the  year  1918  I  mailed  out 
$160,913.33  worth  of  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps;  $1,727.80  worth  of  docu- 
mentiiry  revenue  stamps,  and  $64,421.83  worth  of  .postage  stock  (since  then 
the  proprietary  revenue  stamps  have  been  added  to  the  list),  or  a  total  of 
$227,062.46  worth  of  stock  handled  as  extra  work.  I  sent  out  these  under 
1,754  registered  letters  and  packages,  or  a  daily  average  throughout  the  year 
of  $756.87,  under  six  registers.  This  work  has  always  heretofore  been  done 
by  the  Division  of  Stamps.  Can  any  fair-minded  man  ask  or  expect  all  this 
of  anyone  without  extra  compensation?  It  seems  incredible,  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  the  class,  in  whose  behalf  I  am  writing,  has  been  required  to  do  for  over 
two  years  past 

The  above  does  not  begin  to  enumerate  the  tasks  we  have  to  perform  by 
reason  of  such  work.    No  one  can  imagine  the  correspondence  required  of  us. 
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F<c  UMtance,  on  July  1,  tbe  price  of  staiDped  envelopes  oiianged.  The  most  of 
the  postmasters  at  the  small  post  offices  pay  rery  little  attastioa  to  sacb 
dttoccs  and  fally  50  per  cent  of  the  reports  sent  me  had  to  be  rerorDed,  with 
ft  letter  of  explanation  to  the  district  postmasters,  for  correction.  There  Is 
reiUy  hardly  any  comparison  between  the  work  of  a  central-accoimticir  post- 
TUksxer  and  a  district  postmaster  at  the  same  grade  office,  yet  we  woric  for  the 
s&tme  compensation. 

I^urinis  the  war,  I  performed  this  extra  work  fee!ing  that  T  was  perhaps 
»..  ll»io2  oar  Government,  that  I  was  backing  my  brother  and  the  other  twys 
1;;  tbe  trenches,  but  now  that  victory  has  come,  there  is  no  sane  reason  why  we 
fi'.ould  be  repaired  or  expected  to  do  all  tliis  work  free. 

I  belie%*e  that  tlie  salary  plan  8h<»u1d  lie  revised  so  as  to  $nve  postmasters  at 
Wn>t  33i  per  <vnt  m<ire  cH)mr»ensatii«  than  they  re^-eive  at  prvst^nt,  and  that, 
.^•iiM^natively  estimating,  central  acci»Dntin£r  ixjsrmasters  at  third  and  fourth 
t.-i-v*  offices  s}H>a]d  receive  20  p^"  cent  additional  by  reason  of  the  extra  woi^ 
n-^juJred  on  them.  We  shoukl  als<»  receive  back  iiay  for  the  many  h<»urs  of  hard 
.1.  rtiiue  work  iierforuied  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  ihank  yon  for  giving  me  an  oi^^rtunity  of  presenting  my  iK»siTion,  and  I 
Ns  T«.ur  just  consideration  of  same. 

K^^sjiectfully  submitted. 

Samuex  A-  Wtvell, 
Cent  no/  Avf'ovniing  FohtmoMicr, 

TrPEa  M.^aLDORO.  Md.,  Ociolter  t*.  19 lit. 


SIATEKEHT  OF  lOL  &.  M.  JAHHET,  GLOUCESTER,  YA. 

Mr.  Jaxxey:  Gentlemen  of  the  commission:  There  are  a  number 
of  things  I  wish  to  bring  up  in  behalf  of  the  third-class  pcjstniasters. 

My  salary  was  $1,100  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  and  soon  after, 
according  to  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulation?  of  1913,  it  should  have 
been  raised  to  $1,500,  but  there  was  a  law  passed  that  no  post- 
li. aster  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class  should  be  raised  in  time  of 
war.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  raised.  My  office  is  central  account- 
ing.  I  have  43  to  account  for,  including  my  own.  I  originally  had 
47,  but  4  have  closed.  My  Congressman  has  written  to  me  several 
times  to  try  to  get  some  one  to  take  these  offices,  but  it  is  impossible. 
If  yon  undei^tand  the  central  accounting  postmaster's  duties,  you 
Will  realize  what  he  is  up  against.  As  the  district  postmaster  is 
often  careless  in  making  his  reports  or  does  not  care,  as  he  is  poorly 
j»aid,  the  reports  have  to  be  corrected.  Often  this  can  be  done  by  call- 
iiigthe  district  postmaster  over  the  telephone;  many  times  it  takes 
several  calls  before  he  can  be  reached:  at  other  times  his  reports  have 
to  be  returned  to  be  signed,  postmarked,  or  to  get  additional  infor- 
r.iation  before  they  are  passed.  Out  of  42  district  reports  in  the  last 
quarter,  I  returned  27  and  a  letter  to  each  one  explaining  ^hy,  and 
a-ked  them  to  make  the  necessary  corrections.  When  they  were  re- 
turned, the  stamps  had  to  be  counted,  wrapped,  and  registered.  We 
are  not  only  responsible  for  the  postage  stamps  and  stamped  paper, 
hii  for  the  war-savings,  thrift,  documentary,  and  proprietary  stamps. 
Each  accoimt  has  to  be  kept  separate,  and  when  the  reports  conie  in 
it  is  just  as  important  to  collect  2  cents  as  it  is  a  larger  amount. 
The  district  postmaster  does  not  seem  to  realize  this  and  often  neg- 
lects to  inclose  it.  I  have  written  as  many  as  five  letters  to  collect 
2  cents. 

Mr.  Bouse.  How  many  offices  report  to  you  ? 

Mr,  Jaicxit.  Forty-two. 

Mr,  Bousac  And  what  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Jaxnkt.  $1*500  now.  *It  was  $1,100  prior  to  July  1, 1919. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  How  much. is  allowed  for  clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Jannet.  $600  now,  prior  to  August  1, 1919,  $300. 

Mr.  Bouse.  How  many  rural  routes  are  there  out  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Jannet.  Nona. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Are  there  any  star  routes  ? 

Mr.  Jannet.  Yes;  five.    But  I  have  an  extra  allowance  for  that. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  are  you  allowed  for  separation? 

Mr.  Jannet.  Prior  to  August  1,  1917.  $1,0M!;  was  then  reduced 
to  $492,  and  inspector  was  sent  in  to  see  it  the  separation  at  my  office 
could  be  cut  down,  as  it  seemed  too  heavy  for  a  small  office.  He 
counted  the  pieces  which  were  handled,  this  being  an  unusually  dull 
time  of  the  year  and  the  dullest  days  of  the  week.  I  did  not  b^n 
to  get  an  average  count,  as  it  fluctuates  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  money  orders  do  you  issue? 

Mr.  Jannet.  From  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  issued  1,006 
orders,  amounting  to  $7,793.53 ;  paid  out  $14,642.58. 

Mt.  Rouse.  How  many  people  have  you  helping,  you  ? 

Mr.  Jannet.  I  have  two.  I  have  to  have  my  wife  to  help  me,  be- 
cause the  salary  is  so  small,  it  is  impossible  to  get  anyone  else  to  work 
for  it. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jannet.  I  pay  my  assistant  $65.  I  have  trouble  in  keeping  her 
at  that,  and  could  not  keep  her  if  she  were  not  married.    I  have  to 

fut  my  wife  in  as  clerk  and  pay  her  $30,  and  at  central  accounting 
hire  extra,  as  we  are  distributing  so  much  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  mails  do  you  have  incoming  and  outgoing? 

Mr.  Jannet.  Five  each  way. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  say  you  have  five  star  routes? 

Mr.  Jannet.  Yes,  sir;  five. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  many  rural  routes? 

Mr.  Jannet.  None  at  all.  All  the  mail  is  handled  by  star  route; 
geographical  peculiarities  make  this  necessary.  You  can  not  very 
well  supply  the  county  by  rural  routes.  The  patrons  are  satisfied 
with  star-route  service.  We  are  22  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  are 
supplied  with  a  truck.  We  also  have  steamboat  service.  There  has 
been  a  fight  between  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Department 
of  Justice  since  the  boats  have  been  under  Government  control.  The 
service  is  not  of  the  best  on  boats. 

Mr.  Stbenerson.  Is  your  county  mountainous? 

Mr.  Jannet.  No,  sir;  it  is  flat. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Why  can't  you  have  rural  routes? 

Mr.  Jenney.  Because  the  mail  has  to  be  brought  in  by  star  ix)ute 
and  then  sent  to  the  adjoining  counties  and  if  supplied  bv  rural 
routes  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  [people  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  the  same  day.  There  is  another  point  I  would 'like  to  call 
your  attention  to,  is  the  way  most  of  the  stamps  are  sold.  I  only 
have  two  customers  that  buv  them  in  five  and  ten  dollars  lots;  the 
town  only  has  about  300  inhabitants ;  the  balance  of  the  patrons  arc 
farmers;  all  of  them  buy  their  stamps  from  onc<  up,  as  they  need 
them,  even  if  they  come  to  the  office  several  times  a  day ;  that  adds  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  work.  If  I  could  only  get  them  to  buy  a 
week's  supply,  it  would  considerablv  reduce  the  work.  Thev  treat 
parcel  post  in  the  same  manner. 
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Mr.  Stkbnerson.  They  are  canceled  there,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Jannby.  We  do  not  get  paid  by  cancellaticm. 

Mr.  Steekebson.  You  don't  sell  the  stamps,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Janney.  We  sell  the  stamps,  but  I  am  trying  to  show  the 
amount  of  labor  needed.  Some  one  has  to  be  at  the  stamp  window  all 
the  time. 

ilr,  Steenerson.  They  don't  buy  in  large  quantities?  , 

Mr.  Janney.  We  can  not  get  them  to.  When  I  was  a  fourth-class 
postmaster,  at  $800  a  year,  I  was  better  off  than  now. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Wliat  is  the  total  amount  of  money  you  I'cceived  in  a 
year,  counting  your  salary  and  allowance? 

Mr.  Janney.  Twenty-five  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  for  my 
salary  and  clerks. 

Mr.  Rouse.  And  how  much  do  you  pay  out  ? 

Mr.  Janney.  Over  $3,000  a  year  including  my  salary. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Does  the  Government  have  a  lease  on  your  property? 

Mr.  Janney.  They  pay  the  rent  of  $24  a  quarter.  I  have  written 
several  times  that  the  owners  want  more  rent  and  I  am  liable  to  be 
put  out  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  they  pay  the  light  and  heat? 

Mr.  Janney.  The  department  pays  $25  a  year  for  fuel  alone. 
Nothing  for  light.  My  lowest  bid  was  $100  for  fuel  this  year.  It  is 
almost  unpossible  sometimes  to  get  supplies  enough  to  keep  going. 
The  third-class  postmaster  has  to  furnish  his  own  fixtures.  The  de- 
I)artment  draws  the  rent  from  the  boxes.  I  was  told  by  an  inspector 
that  my  boxes  were  not  adequate  for  my  office,  but  can  not  see  my 
way  clear  to  make  an  investment  of  $000  where  I  get  nothing  back. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Your  office  pays  $1,500;  the  Government  will  take  a 
lease  on  that  office  and  require  the  proprietor  to  furnish  the  fixtures, 
tix  np  th^»  pla<?e.  You  ought  to  uiake  application  to  the  First  Assist- 
juit  to  lease  that  property  or  have  an  mspeotor  sent  down  there  to 
take  a  lease  for  10  yeai-s  on  some  property.  Yoii  have  a  $1,500  office 
with  six  star  routes,  and  you  have  enough  business  to  justify  that. 

Mr.  Janney.  For  instance,  I  have  to  pay  $2.50  per  month  for  tele- 
phone rent:  $12  a  year  vault  rent.  I  know  there  are  no  allowances 
for  these,  but  as  a  central  accounting  office  it  is  impossible  to  get 
along  without  a  telephone,  and  the  large  stock  of  stamps  would  not 
!<•  safe  without  the  vault.  The  district  offices  call  over  the  telephone 
for  their  supplies.  There  has  been  enough  money  wasted  in  forms, 
etc.,  by  the  Miialler  offices  ordering  more  than  they  n(»ed  to  give  the 
central  accounting  office  a  reasonable  salary. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Wasted? 

Mr.  Janney.  WavSted, 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Can't  you  prevent  the  waste? 

Mr.  Jaxxey.  For  instance,  when  a  fourth-class  postmaster  wants 
a  si>ecial  form,  he  wrould  order  several  and  never  use  them.  You  can 
collect  a  truck  load  of  old  forms  in  my  county.  Every  form  should 
be  kept  bv  the  central  6ffice,  as  the  stamps  arc,  and  when  a  district 
oflBce  needs  one,  he  could  phone  for  it.  It  the  central  office  got  a  lit- 
tle more  salary,  he  could  give  this  the  proper  attention  it  neetlo. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

Mr.  S'rEF.NERsox.  How  much  would  be  a  reasonable  clerk-hire 
allowance  for  doing  the  work  of  central  accounting. 
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Mr.  Jannet.  I  think  $15  a  year  for  each  office, 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  48. 

Mr.  Jan  NET.  Forty -three,  including  my  own.  You  should  credit 
a  man  with  the  number  of  offices  he  has  to  handle.  Some  have  only 
four  and  from  that  up. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  would  be  over  $600. 

Mr.  Janney.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  to  work  Sunday  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  I  have  about  10  days'  work  at  night — ^it  is  impossible  to  <lo 
it  in  the  day,  as  I  have  so  many  interruptions.  We  have  to  check 
each  report  on  postage,  war  saving  and  thrift,  documentary,  and 
proprietary  stamps  and  keep  a  i-ecord  of  each  separately.  Keep  a 
record  of  star-route  carriers  and  make  reports.  A  great  many  stons 
in  the  county  send  to  my  office  for  their  proprietary  stamps  inst(»atl 
of  buying  at  their  own  post  office.  All  the  lawyers,  county  clerks, 
and  many  other  people  buy  the  documentary  stamps  they  need,  in- 
stead-of  keeping  them  on  hand,  all  of  which  adds  a  great  deal  mom 
to  our  work  than  we  used  to  have,  but  as  yet  we  get  no  pay  for  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  lOL.  H.  M.  BOWMAN,  ANNVILLE,  PA. 

Mr.  Bowman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission,  I 
represent  the  third-class  postmasters  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
There  are  393  third-class  postmasters  in  the  State  with  an  average 
salary  of  $1,413^.  The  average  clerk-hire  allowance  of  these  of- 
fices is  $441,  ranging  from  $300  to  $800  allowance  for  the  highest 
paid,  or  $1,900  postmaster.  We  issue  on  an  average — ^$160  is  a  high 
average — for  post-office  money  orders  issued,  plus  a  possible  allow- 
ance of  100  special  deliveries  a  month;  that  is  a  high  average,  ftnd 
the  amount  we  receive  is  about  $2,000,  a  little  over  $2,000,  and  from 
that  a  man  must  pay  his  clerk  hire.  You  can  get  a  lady  for  about 
$75  a  month,  and  you  daren't  be  too  choice  at  that.  In  my  office,  for 
instance,  I  had  two  ladies  and  each  worked  five  hours  a  day  and  I 
paid  them  $50  apiece. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  do  you  receive  for  clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Bowman.  $800.  In  addition  to  that  I  have  my  sister,  who 
assists  occasionally  when  I  need  her,  and  my  wife  has  been  working 
regularly  for  a  long  time,  which  is  the  condition  in  practically  all 
the  higher-grade  third-class  post  offices. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Is  yours  an  accounting  office? 

Mr.  Bowman.  No,  sir.  It  is  not.  The  allowance  for  clerk  hire 
in  the  higher-grade  third-class  post  offices  is  entirely  inadequate. 
As  soon  as  my  salary  is  increased  to  $2,000,  then  I  get  an  assistant 
postmaster  and  as  many  clerks  as  I  need.  For  instance,  I  have 
a  second-class  postmaster  and  he  is  only  5  miles  away  from  me. 
His  allowance  for  clerk  hire  and  an  assistant  postmaster  is  $3,200 
higher  than  mine,  and  yet  his  salary  is  only  $100  higher.  His  people 
work  8  hours  a  day ;  we  are  compelled  to  work  an  average  of  at 
least  12  hours  and  most  of  the  third-class  postmasters  work'' 14  hours. 
We  have  to  work  from  6  in  the  morning  until  8  in  the  evening, 
which  is  what  most  of  them  are  doing.  We  are  compelled  to  do  that 
because  we  can  not  get  clerks  for  the  amount  the  Government  is 
allowing  at  the  present  time,  and  you  can  not  ask  a  clerk  to  work 
even  8  hours  a  day  for  $50  a  month. 
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In  handling  the  mails,  the  third-class  postmasters  are  returning 
to  the  mail-bag;  distributaries  from  10  to  30  canvas  sacks  a  day, 
which  shows  tnese  offices  are  handling  the  mail  from  the  larger 
offices  which  are  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  revenue.  In  other 
words,  Chicago  and  New  York  offices  dump  in  anywhere  from  5  to 
10  sacks  of  mail  a  day. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Third  or  second  class  matter? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Mostly  parcel-post  and  third-class  matter.  They 
throw  that  in  on  the  third-class  post  offices  and  they  return  these 
^a('ks  because  they  have  no  use  for  them,  and  the  average  is  about 
L'l)  sacks  a  day,  and  it  shows  that  these  third-class  offices  are  han- 
dling the  mail  of  the  larger  cities  from  which  we  derive  no  benefit 
as  far  as  revenud  is  concerned.  We  handle  the  revenues  of  the 
jM^tal  savings  and  the  war  savings,  in  addition  to  what  we  handled 
when  the  basis  was  fixed  in  1883.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  income-tax  reports  are  to  be  made  out,  the  third-class  postmas- 
ters are  called  on  and  I  have  had  as  high  as  eight  in  a  day  for  days 
in  succession  who  came  there  to  have  assistance  in  making  out 
their  income-tax  returns,  and  we  get  nothing  for  that.  One  of  the 
{MK)rest  men  in  the  service  to-day  is  the  village  carrier. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  are  not  required  to  make  out  these  income-tax 
returns,  are  you? 

Mr.  Bowman.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  But  they  come  there,  most  of 
them,  because  they  have  no  one  to  go  to.  You  can  hardly  turn  them 
down.  You  are  the  servant  of  the  Government  and  you  are  under 
a  S4)rt  of  moral  obligation  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  are  the  most  prominent  and  best-posted  man  in 
the  conmiunity. 

Mr.  Bowman.  You  are  supposed  to  be,  at  least. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  thought  they  usually  went  to  the  bank. 

Jlr.  Bowman.  We  have  two  banks  in  our  town,  and  I  know  from 
{K»ivonal  knowledge  that  they  had  a  revenue  collector  make  out  their 
nports.  I  know  they  got  a  specialist  in  that  line  and  paid  him  $15 
to  make  out  the  reports. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  village  carrier.  He  starts  at  $55 
a  month.  They  handle  as  much  mail  as  most  city  carriers,  even 
more. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Does  he  help  you  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Bowman.  If  he  has  the  time.  He  is  only  supposed  to  work 
oifrht  houi-s  a  day,  but  they  can  hardly  find  anv  time  to  give  to  the 
office  when  they  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  make  two  deliveries  and 
three  collections  a  day.  We  have  one  carrier  who  serves  a  population 
(ii  over  3,000  people.  He  makes  two  deliveries  and  three  collections  a 
(lay.  He  carries  on  an  average  51  pounds  on  each  trip.  He  delivers 
(»ver  400  pieces  of  mail  on  each  trip  and  he  starts  at  $55  a  month  and 
now  is  only  getting  $78  a  month.  He  should  have  a  substantial  in- 
cn»ase. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  know;  that  is 
the  expense  of  this  circular  mail.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
service? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Since  last  October. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  had  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  that  circular  mail. 

Mr.  Bowman.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  connected  as  an  extra  man  under 
the  former  postmaster  and  did  all  his  report  work  and,  in  his  ab- 
sence, had  charge  of  the  office.  ^ 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  can  you  say  about  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  vor^  hirge  increase  in  that  circular  mail? 

Mr.  Bow.^Lvx.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the 
incoming  mail  in  the  ])ast  several  years,  and  especially  in  parcel-post 
matter  fiom  the  mail-order  houses. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  fourth  class? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Circular  matter.  There  has  been  a  large  increase 
also  in  parcel  post.  Parcel  post  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent 
from  onices  like  Chicago  and  New  York,  where  they  have  Sears- 
Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Montgomery-Ward  and  those  stores. 

Mr.  Roi'sE.  What  was  vour  business  before  vou  went  into  the 
post  office  'i 

Mr.  Bowman.  I  was  teller  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  have  you  to  say  about  increased  postage 
on  first,  seccmd  and  fourth  class  matter? 

Mr.  Bowman.  I  believe  ther  shouhl  b?  an  increase  on  first,  second, 
and  fourth  class.  On  second  class  I  have  this  experience.  We  have 
a  college  in  our  town  that  issues  a  college  bulletin,  it  is  only  ,a! 
pamphlet,  two  leaves.  They  issue  that  every  week  and  they  send  out 
300  in  the  town  and  county.  They  weigh  on  an  average  onlt  nine 
pounds  for  the  two  or  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Would  you  put  a  postage  rate  on  that? 

Mr.  Bowman.  I  would  put  a  minimum  of  1  cent  on  each  of  th(»se 
copies.  You  can't  handle  it  for  less.  We  handle  these  300  copies, 
and  most  of  the  students  get  it  through  the  general  delivery  window. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  about  catalogues? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Catalogues  should  be  subject  to  the  third-class  rate 
instead  of  the  j>arcel-post  rate^,  as  coming  under  book  form. 

Mr.  Rouse.  AVliat  about  magazines? 

Mr.  Bowman.  I  believe  that  the  schedule  at  the  present  time  is 
fair  on  the  zone  rate,  based  on  the  advertising  space. 

Mr.  Steener80^\  What  is  the  compensation  of  the  village  delivery 
carriers  ? 

Mr.  Bowman.  He  starts  in  at  $55  a  month  and  is  increased  now— 
he  is  in  the  service  two  and  a  half  years — and  with  the  last  emer- 
gency appropriation,  he  is  only  getting  $78  a  month  at  the  pivsent 
time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  would  be  how  much  a  year? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  understood  that  the  bill  which  parsed 
the  Senate  provides  for  $240  for  all.    That  would  increase  him  $240  ? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Would  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Bowman.  No,  sir;  in  comparison  with  what  the  city  carriers 
get,  who  are  not  handling  any  more  than  he  is.    The  city  carriers. 
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0  miles  distant,  are  handling  less  mail  than  he  is,  and  carrying  less 
weight,  and  are  getting  $1,400  a  year. 
(Mr.  Bowman  submitted  the  following  papers;) 

STATEMENT   FILED   BY  H.   M.   BOWMAN,  ANNVILLE,   PA. 

lu  behalf  of  the  393  postmasters  of  the  third  class  of  the  State  of 
IVniisylvania,  I  present  the  following  facts  and  suggestions  for  the 
oni>uleration  of  your  honorable  commission: 

Average  annual  salary  of  third-class  postmasters  of  the  State, 
$1,431. 

Average  annual  allowance  for  clerk  hire,  $441. 

The  offices  receive  and  dispatch  an  average  of  six  mails  daily. 

M<><t  postmastei-s  of  the  third  class  are  working  an  average  of  12 
hours  daily,  because  the  Government  does  not  provide  sufficient 
ixmU  for  the  help  necessarv  for  shorter  days. 

The  average  which  third-chiss  postmasters  nmst  pay  from  their 
o\Mi  biliary  is  about  $500  annually.  In  addition  to  this  deficit  in 
allowance  most  postmasters  use  their  relatives  to  assist  during  busy 
^:us4jns  and  their  assistance  means  good  sei'vice  to  the  patrons  with- 
out reimbursing  the  postmasters. 

We  are  compelled  to  furnish  all  janitor  service,  including 
hnx)ins,  brushes,  etc. 

The  allowance  in  many  of  these  offices  for  heat  and  light  is  entirely 
U>h>w  cost  of  production. 

Postmasters  at  third-class  offices  are  supplying  the  means  of  de- 
livery for  the  mail-order  houses,  while  the  revenue  accrues  to  the 
mailing  office. 

We  are  handling  the  parcel  post  with  the  same  clerk-hire  allow- 
ance regulated  by  the  law  of  1883,  with  small  emergency  appropri- 
ations. This  volume  of  business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  third-class 
postmasters  return  to  mail-bag  depositories  daily  from  10  to  30  sacks 
j»er  postmaster,  which  shows  that  we  are  delivering  the  parcels  for 
which  some  other  office  is  paid. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  postal  revenue  has  increased  fully 
r»<' per  cent. 

Postal  savings  has  increased  materially.  War  savings  and  revenue 
business  has  been  added,  which  will  continue  for  a  long  time  until 
all  war  stamps  have  been  redeemed. 

,  These  added  duties  and  responsibilities  which  we  now  have  should 
entitle  us  to  some  material  advance  which  would  enable  us  to  partly 
meet  the  increase  of  about  80  per  cent  in  living  expenses. 

When  the  existing  salaries  were  fixed  there  was  simply  a  postal 
business,  with  a  comparatively  small  money-order  business  in  addi- 
tion. 

The  third-class  postmasters  of  Pennsylvania  feel  that  they  are  en- 
lithKi  to  an  increase  of  at  least  35  per  cent  on  the  present  salary  basis. 

The  Post  Office  Department  should  provide  the  necessary  clerk  hire 
for  these  offices  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  system  now  m  effect  in 
second-class  offices.  The  present  allowances  are  no  inducement  to 
enable  postmaster^  to  secure  efficient  help. 
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Sufficient  allowance  should  be  made  for  heat  and  light  to  all  offices. 
The  present  rate  of  allowance  for  clerk  hire  is  so  unequal  to  second- 
class  offices  that  it  needs  little  explanation. 

A  postmaster  with  a  salary  of  $1,900  receives  $800  allowance,  while 
a  salary  of  $2,000  carries  with  it  an  assistant  of  about  $1,400  and  at 
least  one,  and  in  most  cases  two  clerks  additional. 

Another  employee  who  receives  the  least  pay  is  the  village  carrier. 
He  starts  with  a  salary  of  $55  a  month.  In  some  offices  he  delivers  an 
average  of  44  pounds,  or  over  400  pieces  per  trip,  while  he  makes  two 
deliveries  and  three  collections  daily.  The  village  carrier  should 
have  at  least  50  per  cent  increase  in  salary. 

We  believe  that  all  postmasters  should  be  granted  a  regular  leave 
of  absence  of  at  least  15  days  annually,  the  same  as  carriers  now 
enjoy 

With  these  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  our  main  claim  is  for  sufficient 
clerk-hire  allowance  and  a  substantial  increase  to  partly  meet  the 
added  responsibilities  and  high  cost  imposed  upon  us  through  no 
fault  of  the  postmasters. 

Postmasters  at  third-class  offices  should  be  paid  salaries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  schedule : 

Salary. 

Gross  receipts  $1,900  to  $2,100 . $1,650 

Gross  receipts  $2,100  to  $2,400 1, 800 

Gross  receipts  $2,400  to  $2,700 1, 950 

Gross  receipts  $2,700  to  $3,000 2. 100 

Gross  receipts  $3,000  to  $3,500 ' 2, 250 

Gross  receipts  $3,500  to  $4,200 2, 400 

Gross  receipts  $4,200  to  $5,000 2. 550 

Gross  receipts  $5,000  to  $6,000 2, 700 

Gross  receipts  $6,000  to  $7,000 2,  850 

Gross  receipts  $7,000  to  $8,000 3, 000 

THIRD-CLASS  CLERK  HIRE. 

Third-class  postmasters  should  be  granted  allowances  for  clerk 
hire  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Postmaster's  salary:  clerk  hlw, 

$1,650 $600 

$1,800 700 

$1,950 800 

$2,100 900 

$2,250 1, 000 

$2,400 1. 100' 

$2.550 1,  200 

$2,700 1,  300 

$2,850 1, 400 

$3,000    1, 500 

FOURTH-CLASS  POSTMASTERS. 

Fourth-class  postmasters  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule : 

At  fourth-class  offices  the  gross  receipts  of  which  are  less  than 
$100  per  annum,  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  shall  be  $150  per 
annum : 
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Salary. 

^,r^^^s  rw?lpts  $100  to  $200 ^ $300 

On«s  receipts  $200  to  $300 400 

Gross  receipts  $300  to  $400 600 

(in^s  receipts  $400  to  $600 750 

t;n»^<  receipts  $600  to  $800 900 

Gn»ss  receipts  $800  to  $1.000_J 1,000 

r.ro^<  receipts  $1,000  to  $1.200 1.100 

GniiJS  receipts  $1,200  to  $1,400 1, 200 

i;n.ss  receipts  $1,400  to  $1,600 1,350 

dross  receipts  $1,600  to  $1,900 1,500 

Fourth-class  postmasters  should  be  allowed  for  the  items  of  rent, 
fuel,  and  light  a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  their  compensation. 

STATEMEliT  OF  HE.  F.  L.  WILLEY,  BBIDGEVILLE,  DEL. 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  questionnaire  covering  all  the 
stages  of  the  situation  and  I  would  like  to  file  my  brief  and  answer 
questions.  I  will  give  you  a  compilation  of  the  deficit  as  taken  from 
the  postmasters'  salaries: 

The  $1J00  postmasters  receive  $1^14^7;  the  $1,400  postmasters, 
$1,009;  the  $1,300  postmasters,  $942.30;  the  $1,200  postmasters,  $879. 

That  deficiency  comes,  in  some  cases,  from  the  rent,  light  and 
fuel  being  less  than  what  they  have  to  pay,  but  mostly  from  the 
clerical  allowance.  The  clerical  situation  in  Delaware,  which  is 
a  small  State,  is  that  you  can  not  get  anybody  undef  $15  a  week. 
(iHs  in  stores,  14  years  old,  make  $14  and  $15  a  week,  and  the  result 
i^  Ivxt  we  have  to  go  out  and  spend  our  own  money. 

Another  point ;  in  my  own  office  I  have  four  rural  carriers.  I  have 
l)een  in  the  i>ostoffice  since  1915.  At  that  time  they  were  receiving 
$1,100, 1  think.  Now  they  are  receiving  $1,548.  They  start  work  in 
the  morning  at  half  past  9,  and  return  and  check  out  again  at  half 
pa^t  1  and  they  have  no  responsibility  and  I  work  there  an  average 
of  11  hours  a  dav  and  receive  less  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  get? 

Mr.  WiixET.  $1,700.  When  the  deficiency  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, I  have  $1,200  left. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  increase  do  you  think  you  ought  to 
have? 

Mr.  WiLUJY.  I  judge  the  third-class  ^postmasters  would  be  glad 
to  get  anything  they  could.  I  know  I  would.  I  think  the  Advocate 
of  August  issue  was  very  good.  Speaking  for  the  State  of  Delaware, 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  get  that. 

(Mr.  Willey  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  ¥tled  by  Mb.  Fbed  L.  Whxet. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries:  I  am  here  repre- 
"^ntinp  every  third-class  postmaster  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  facts  and  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  Dela- 
ware. 

1.  We  are  working  on  h  postmaster's  salary  hasis,  made  by  Congress  March 
X  1883  (and  as  a  patriotic  duty),  was  not  allowed  to  advance  our  salaries 
(luring  the  war,  to  say  notiiing  of  the  extra  work  that  fell  to  our  share,  as 
our  questionnaires  will   show. 

2.  Our  allowances  for  flerical  services,  will  not  average  as  good  as  the 
law  Congress  enacted  August  24,  1912,  for  that  purpose. 
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I  have  the  statistics  here,   relating  to  the  compensation  received  by  the 
postmasters  of  our  association,  as  follows: 


Post  office. 


Mlddleto^m 

Smyrna 

Rridgevllle 

Delmar 

EdRemoor 

TTarrin?ton 

Marshall  Ion 

Claj'ton 

Felton 

Selby^ille 

Wyomlnc: 

Orcenwood 

Millsboro 

Rehoboth  Heac-h. 

Vorklyn 

Frankford 

Milton 


Average  for  all 


Post- 
master's 
salary. 


$1,900.00 
1,800.00 
1,700.00 
1.700.00 
i;70'J.00 
1,700.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,400.00 
1,4W.00 
1,400.00 
1,300.00 
1,300.00 
1,300.00 
1,300.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 


Clerical 
allowance. 


SvSOO.OO 
800.00 
750.00 
fi72.00 

8-1.00 
500.00 
580.00 
708.00 
4»).{K) 
4S0.00 
5()4. 00 
3ri0. 00 
420.00 
7(X).00 
480.00 
480. oe 

90.00 


Expected 

cxpcndl- 
ture.'». 


fl,319.00 

1,310.00 

1.250.00 

914.00 

420.00 

1,590.82 

590. 00 

1.050.00 

907.00 

920.00 

810.00 

708.01') 

727.80 

1,0,0.00 

9.19. 00 

808.00 

410.00 


Defiiit. 


$585.00 
510. 00 
500.00 
242. 00 
33f'..00 

1,090.82 
10.00 
342.00 
487.00 
4-10.00 
2«i.00 
3^18.00 
307.80 
S^HKOO 
415.00 
328.00 
.314.00 


Post- 
master's 
balance. 


$1,315. 
1,290. 
1,200. 
1.45S. 
1,.3«V4. 

t.09. 
1.590. 
1, 158. 

913. 

9<i<). 
1,154. 

952. 

992. 

9  to. 

885. 

872. 

S8«i. 


Avcrase. 


00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
18 
00 
00 
00 

00  i 

00  I 
00  ' 
20  I 
00  if 
00  || 
00  i\ 
00  / 


$1,157.70 


1.0(19.00 

iM2.3f) 
879.00 


l,0'i(».37 


Kive 


Gentlemen,  I  have  laid  these  facts  before  you  briefly,  and  I  beg  you  to 
them  your  most  careful  consideration;  you  can  readily  see  that  not  only  our 
rural  carriers  in  many  cases  are  receiving  more  compensation  than  the  post- 
masters themselves,  therefore  considering  the  present  cost  of  living,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  ask  that  we  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  those  of 
like  responsibility.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  you  have  given  our  asso 
elation  in  coming  before  you. 


SECOXD-CLASS  POSTMASTERS. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  J.  POETER,  WAYNE,  PA. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  this  com- 
mission, I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Postmasters'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  to  present  to  you  briefly  the  causes,  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  the  second-class  postmasters  should  be  additionally  com- 
pensated over  and  above  the  present  rate  of  salary. 

We  base  our  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  some  35  years  ago  or 
more  the  schedule  of  the  present  salary  was  based  upon.  Since  that 
time,  or  in  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  added  to  the  duties  of  the 
postmaster  50  to  75  per  cent.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the 
postal  business  was  the  main  institution  of  the  Postal  Department. 
The  revenues  at  that  time  were  a  great  deal  less  than  they  are  at  the 
present.  We  claim  that  a  salary  based  on  receipts  according  to  a 
schedule  instituted  or  inaugurated  some  35  years  ago  does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  present-dav  needs. 

There  has  been  added — I'elative  to  post  offices  of  the  second  class 
particularly — ^the  war  savings,  the  postal  savings  institution,  which  I 
believe  will  be  and  has  been  firmly  established  and  will  continue  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  duties,  and  also  an  increased  responsibility,  an 
increased  volume  of  mail,  both  in  first-class  mifil  and  the  parcel  post. 
This  has  increased,  from  the  various  reports  received  from  xhe  post- 
masters of  that  organization,  averaging  from  45  to  50  per  cent  in  the 
last  five  years.  These  additional  responsibilities  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  department  by  the  increased  demand  for  bond.    Person- 
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ally,  iiune  has  been  increased  $2,0(X)  over  last  year,  because,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  additional  responsibility. 

The  war  saving  stamps,  while  not  of  a  permanent  character,  never- 
theless require  specific  and  special  duties  on  the  part  of  the  post- 
master. The  registration  of  alien  enemies,  both  male  and  female,  fell 
to  the  lot  largely  of  the  second-class  postmasters.  The  recent  Lil)erty 
loans  reijuired  and  received  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
|K»stniasters  of  the  second  class;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  by  their 
action,  by  pix)ving  themselves,  in  that  action,  as  loyal  American^, 
with  the  additional  duties  and  additional  responsibilities,  they  acted 
like  true  and  loval  Americans  and  considered  more  the  interest  of 
the  (X)untrv  than  themselves.  There  has  been  a  sacrifice  made  in 
onler  that  these  obligations  may  be  met  honestly,  intelligently,  and 
loyally,  without  a  demand,  without  a  request,  ujg  until  the  present 
time,  for  an  increase.  Why  ?  Right  in  our  own  miclst,  the  office  in 
whidi  we  work,  all  around  us,  from  the  substitute  up,  have  received 
increases.  Not  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  it,  because  T  firmly  be- 
lieve we  are.  We,  as  loyal  Americans,  stood  firm,  performed  our 
duties  honestlv  and  efiicientlv.becHUse  of  the  big  crisis  that  con- 
fn)nted  the  country,  and  we  come  down  here  now,  not  as  simply 
asking  or  soliciting  alms  or  expec^ting  somethinof  to  be  granted  for 
the  simple  reason  that  others  are  huvin'^  their  increases  granted,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  department,  in  every  institution  and  busi- 
nes->  house  all  over  the  world,  in  this  land  paiticularly.  Wages  have 
increased — a  fact  well  known  to  voii  all.  AVe  have,  with  others,  been 
obliged  to  meet  these  new  conditions,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  them  on  a  salary  based  back  35  years  ago;  and  in  all  fairness,  I 
think,  with  those  additional  duties,  with  thr^v:^  additional  responsi- 
bilities imposed  (m  u.^.  and  I  think  it  v  jl]  tVVIhnv  in  the  future  along 
the  same  lines,  that  we  can  honestlv  ask  for  the  fair  and  favorable 
consideration  of  an  increase  in  salary  to  meet  and  take  care  of  the^e 
diities  and  the  expense  attached  thereto  hecause  of  jiresent  conditions. 
Mr.  RorsK.  What  do  vou  tliink  would  be  a  fair  increased 
Mr.  PoRTKii.  According  to  (Tovernment  statistic^,  as  I  can  under- 
stand them,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  <ren- 
enil,  and  even  by  strict  economy  in  my  own  home,  my  )>ersonal  ex- 
IK'n-es  have  advanced  at  least  50  per  cent,  1\\'  strict  econoriiy.  Vou 
t:ike  the  (pie^tion  of  rent,  for  instance;  it  has  advanccMl  on  me  fi'om 
SJ5  to  $H5.  These*  are  not  extraordinary  tliinirs.  These  are  fact  , 
gentlemen.  You  take  the  coal  in  my  cellar  that  I  put  there  two 
months  ago.  I  am  paying  at  least  twice  what  I  paid  for  it  five 
veai-s  ago.  These  are  facts  that  vou  are  well  aware  of.  Take  the 
sh<¥»-  that  go  on  my  feet.  Those  I  paid  $1  for  five  years  ago,  I  now 
have  to  pay  $S  for.  Xoav,  then,  in  order  to  meet  that  increase,  I 
U^lieve,  bv  careful  and  strict  economv,  we,  with  these  additiimal  bur- 
(len<  and  i*esponsibilities,  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of  'S5  per  cent. 
Not  00  per  cent  or  50  per  cent,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  propose  and  no 
.Vinerican  can  expect  or  propose  to  ask  for  50  or  00  per  cent  or  75 
ptT  cent,  when  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he  can  not  obtain  it.  I 
Ivlieve  there  is  an  hcmest  ground  that  can  be  reached  between  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  between  the  department  and  its  eui- 
ployees,  on  a  common  basis  of  compensation  for  service-;  rendered, 
ami  I  believe  it  can  be  m:*t,  and  you  will  find,  I  believe,  that  J^s  per 
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cent  of  the  postal  employees  of  this  Government  are  true  and  loyal 
Americans  and  will  stand  on  a  fair  basis  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  your  salary  now? 

Mr.  Porter.  $2,400  a  year. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  is  vour  net  salary? 

Mr.  PoRiTCR.  My  net  salary.  It  would  possibly  be  about  $2,:5()(). 
I  pay  for,  provide,  two  boxes — they  are  about  two  foot  square — to 
keep  my  j»ttimps  in  over  in  the  bank.  I  pay  a  rent  in  that  bank  for 
the  safekeeping  of  those  boxes  out  of  my  own  pocket.  We  have 
an  allowance  of  $100  a  year  for  janitor.  You  can  not  obtain  a  man 
to  ^ive  you  the  service  you  need  for  $100. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Is  that  a  Federal  building '^ 

Mr.  Porter.  No.  I  also  contribute  out  of  my  own  pocket  a  dollar 
or  two  for  extra  Work. 

Mr.  Moon.  For  the  pavment  of  expenses  vou  pay  out  of  your  own 
pocket  about  $100? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  lonp:  have  you  been  getting  that  salary? 

Mr.  Porter.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  did  you  get  previous  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  my  predecessor's  salary  was  the  same  as  mine, 
and  how  far  back  that  went  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much? 

Mr.  Porter.  My  predecessor  got  the  same  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  know,  but  what  was  your  salary? 

Mr.  Porter.  Oh,  in  other  busine&s.  W>11,  it  ran  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moon.  Your  salary  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  a  business  and  not  a  salary. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  office  has  been  reduced,  then,  has  it? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  office  now. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  talking  about  your  office. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  has  remained  the  same  for,  possibly,  10  years. 
My  appointment  dates  back  five  years  or  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  was  not  inquiring  about  your  private  business.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  your  salary  as  postmaster  was. 

Mr.  Porter.  $2,400  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Moon.  All  the^time? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  For  how  long  now  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  been  there  about  five  years  and  six  months. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  was  it  before  that? 

Mr.  Porter.  My  predeces^^or  received  $2,400. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  many  vears  before?    Before  you  went  in? 

Mr.  Porter.  That  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  The  last  year,  and 
possibly  the  la*^t  four  years,  the  salary  of  my  predecessor  was  the 
same. 

Mr.  Moon.  Now,  then,  you  think  your  salary  ought  to  be  ho^ 
nuich  ? 

Mr.  I^ORTER.  Well,  in  order  to  meet  conditions,  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  it  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  ot  our  association  and  the  members  thereto  belonging. 
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there  should  be  an  increase  of  30  to  35  per  cent  on  our  present 

Mr.  Mot)X.  Making  the  salary  thirtv-odd  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000  to  $3^00;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  Does  it  require  your  whole  salary  to  pay  your 
livinff  costs? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  might  say  yes,  and  I  might  say  no.  As  far  as  the 
urtiial  living,  it  wouldn't  require  $200  a  month  to  actually  live,  but 
ii  jHit  me  in  a  position  where  I  could  save  $100  now  where  five  years 
.iiro  I  could  .^ave  $200.    I  need  not  explain  the  causr^e  of  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  are  your  actual  living  expenses?  Do  you 
-^jond  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  Porter.  By  strict  economy  they  are  $165  to  $175  a  month,  not 
ji. rinding  contributions  to  charity.  I  am  taking  in  the  family  and 
ih»»  rent  and  my  coal. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  How  many  children  have  you? 

yiv.  Porter,  Two. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  That  would  include  all  expenses,  would  it? 

Mr.  Porter.  AVell,  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  It  would 
if  like  this:  I  could,  as  I  do  now,  malle  some  articles  of  wear  last 
longer,  and  taking  cai-e  more  particularly  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
ami  if  I  was  to  buy  to-day  the  same  amount  that  I  lived  on,  the  s^me 
anioimt  of  clothes  and  food  and  coal,  etc.,  as  five  years  ago,  I  should 
-ay  no.  A  hundred  dollars  wouldn't  take  care  of  my  family  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  STE£^ERsoN.  Most  of  these  men  that  have  testified  here  have 
made  detailed  statements  of  their  expenses,  that  included  such  neces- 
Niries  as  expense  of  school  for  their  children  and  church  dues  and 
fraternal  societies. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  include  that,  lodge  dues  and 
the  doctor's  bills,  which  are  part  of  life,  and  the  education  of  my 
children,  who  ai-e  going  to  the  public  schools — my  taxes  enter  into 
that,  of  course — it  will  keep  you  busy.  You  can't  clothe  them  as  you 
would  desire  to  clothe  them.  You  could  clothe  them  as  I  was  clothed 
as  a  boy,  because  they  patched  my  clothes,  but  nowadays  you  can't 
do  that. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  You  could  live  on  the  $1,200? 

Mr.  Porter.  Xo,  sir;  not  as  a  gentleman  should  live. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  How  much  do  you  contribute  to  political  cam- 
paigns? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  would  like  to  give  twice  as  much  as  I  do,  but  I 
can  not. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  How  much  do  you  give? 

Mr.  Porter.  It  depends  on  the  year:  if  it  is  presidential  year,  I 
feel  like  giving  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Sttenerson.  How  much  do  you  give  then? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  couldn't  give  you  an  accurate  account  of  that.  It 
<N»>ts  me  $25  or  $30,  possibly;  possibly  it  costs  $50.  I  would  give  a 
man  his  carfare  to  have  him  go  and  vote. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  You  have  regidar  contributions,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  sir;  no  regular,  stipulated  contributions. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  You  give  about  $25  then? 

Mr.  Porter.  $25  or  $30;  or,  maybe,  $50,  and  I  woidd  bp  glad  to 
^ve  more. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  based  on  your  salary? 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  sir;  that  is  ba,sed  on  my  general  expense.  If  I 
came  to  Washington  to  visit  a  friend  I  wouldn't  count  that  as  livinir 
expenses. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  Suppose  we  increased  your  salary  from  $2,400 
to  $8,200,  how  much  more  would  you  giye? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  would  be  more  liberal,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  expect  if  we  had  a  first-class  man  running,  and -$2.5 
would  elect  him,  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  guess  we  better  give  you  the  $800  more. 

Mr.  Porter.  Gentlemen,  you  take  our  record  and  loQk  up  our 
record,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a  substantial  increase.  And  I 
believe  that  will  be  given  to  us  because  we  earn  it,  and  not  because 
we  are  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  SiT.ENERSON.  What  is  the  name  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Porter.  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  are  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Porter.  Tlie  receipts  will  run  about  $16,000  a  year. 

Statement  Si'mmito-:!)  by  J.  T.  Butler,  of  (V)Raopolis,  Pa. 

IBivinj;  been  splected  by  tlio  seoon<l-rlass  postmasters  of  western  INninsyl- 
vnnla  to  appoar  boforo  your  committee  and  present  some  facts  relative  to  tlu- 
conditions  in  western  P(»nnsylvania,  and  beinj?  in  Washinprton  on  ()ctol>er  S,  but 
i>einf!:  compelled  to  leave  before  the  hearinjr  on  October  10,  I  bepj  leave  to  tile  tli*' 
following  statement  for  your  consideration : 

The  postal  receipts  of  the  second-class  offices  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1914  have  increased  between  75  and  100  per  cent. 

The  money-order  business  has  al)(mt  doubled. 

Postal  savinpTS  business  has  increas(Hl  from  500  per  cent  to  as  much  as  5,000 
per  cent  in  some  oflices. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  occasioned  by  the  increased  business  men- 
tioned above  there  has  been  added  the  re.sponsibility  of  han<lling  war  .savin*r^ 
stamps,  revenue  and  proprietary  stamps. 

Under  existinjr  law  postmasters*  salaries  have  incri»ased  about  8  per  cent. 

Salaries  and  wages  in  tlie  various  indu.stries  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the 
same  p<M'iod. 

The  cost  of  livinjr  al.so  having  advanced  almost  100  per  cent.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  on  the  salaries  of  second-class  postma.«ters 
is  reasonable  and  should  be  granted. 

WATCHMEN,   MESSENGERS,   AND  L.\BORERS. 

StATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  GILDEA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.^ 

Mr.  GiLDEA.  Honorable  chairman  and  /Gentlemen,  it  is  apparently 
a  needless  waste  of  your  very  valuable  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  the  price  of  com- 
modities necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  life  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
home  have  increased  to  the  general  public,  the  watchmen,  messenger^?, 
and  laborers  of  the  Philadelphia  post  office  have  not  escaped  their 
share  of  this  burden,  hence  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  the  readjustment 
of  postal  employees'  salaries,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  watchmen, 
messengers,  and  laborers  should  be  favorably  considered,  at  least 
they  should  receive  the  same  consideration  as  the  other  postal  em- 
ployees, and  I  would  like  to  particularly  emphasize  this  point :  The 
present  salaries  of  the  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  are  fixed 
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<  f  $900  per  anniun :  bonus  additional,  $135.  The  bonus  granted  to  all 
t^rher  post-office  employees,  up  to  and  including  the  $1,300  grade,  is 
>^^CK)  per  annum,  and  in  the  custodian  or  Treasury  Department  the 
tonus  granted  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1919,  is  $240 
per  annum.  You  will  therefore  note  that  the  difference  in  bonuses 
commencing  the  fiscal  year  of  July  1, 1919,  was  an  apparent  discrimi- 
nation against  the  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers. 

A^  commencing  this  fiscal  year  we  have  received  an  additional 
•••>!iiIHmsation,  and  while  it  seems,  as  I  previously  stated,  an  apparent 
i -trimination,  my  impression  is  that  it  was  not  intentional  on  the- 
I'irt  of  the  Post  office  Appropriation  Commiteos  of  Congi*ess  or  the 
Stiiate,  but  ratlier  that  the  question  was  not  intelligently  brought  to 
f'u'ir  attention.  Do  not  misconstrue  or  misunderstand  me  to  infer 
t\;»t  any  of  the  hei'etofore  mentioned  are  receiving  unearned  salary 
•»r  U>nus.  Far  from  it.  The  evidence  submitted  and  the  arguments 
I  ivanred  by  the  representatives  of  the  clerks,  carriei^s,  and  so  on,  is 
Kivlouhtedlv  convincinff  testimonv  that  thev  are  considerablv  under- 

•  C  "•  ft  ft  ft 

p:iiti.  Such  being  the  case,  it  should  be  more  tlian  evident  that  the 
'.varihiiien,  messengers,  and  laborers,  who  have  not  received  as  great 
«-»n^iflenition  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are  certainly 
\(rv  much  underpaid. 

Tlie  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  are  selected  and  appointed 
•n  ju'cordance  with  their  averages  as  received  in  the  third-grade 
i\il-service  subclerical  examination,  and  since  the  year  1914  all  the 
:i;»pointments  in  the  Philadelphia  post  office  are  made  from  the  list 
c^f  lOiiribles  in  this  gi-ade.  Now,  it  occurs  that  in  taking  this  exam- 
jiitiou  that  you  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  the  field  service, 
vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  third-grade  civil-service  district,  hence 
if.  for  example.  A,  heading  the  list  of  the  civil-service  eligibles,  is 
ai^{x)inted  to  the  Postal  Ser\'ice  as  watchman,  messenger,  or  laborer, 
ln»  would  receive  a  salary  of  $900,  plus  a  bonus  of  $185,  making  a  total 
nf  ^1,035  per  annum,  Sundays  and  seven  holidays  in  the  year  off,  or 
•  uiifpensation  therefor,  and  a  vacation  of  15  days  per  annum. 

The  next  on  the  list  of  eligibles  is  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Tnited  States  Mint.  The  wages  vary;  the  laborers  get  $3.75  per 
•l.rni;  usher,  $1,100  per  annum,  plus  a  bonus  of  $240,  making  the 
-alar}-  of  the  laborer  $4.28  per  diem  and  that  of  the  usher  $1,340  a 
;  ♦^ar.  This  is  also  applicable  to  the  customhouse  employees,  selected 
from  the  third  grade,  and  in  either  of  these  the  appointee  would 
rvceive  30  days'  vacation,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  summer 
.<ea.-on  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  30  days'  sick  leave  per  annum.  A, 
tlif^refore,  is  apparently  penalized  for  his  extra  intelligence  in  head- 
in<r  the  list  of  eligibles. 

Honorable  gentlemen,  you  are  placed  in  a  very  precarious  position, 
U^tween  the  demands  of  the  postal  employees  and  a  probable  deficit 
in  postal  receipts  in  the  event  of  granting  said  denuinds.  I  believe 
it  is  good  Americanism  as  well  as  sound  logic  to  put  forth  the  argu- 
uwnt  that  the  Postal  Department  should  be  self-sustaining;  but  in  the 
iiKiintenance  of  the  department  you  must  have  efficiency,  and  to  attain 
tnd  maintain  this  efficiency  wages  must  apparently  be  adjusted  in 
a'-<*ordance  with  wages  paid  in  the  general  field  of  labor.  For  exam- 
[»le,  in  Philadelphia,  September  2,  1919,  the  letter  carriers'  conven- 
tion, quoting  Congresshian  Goldfogle,  of  New  York,  who,  in  part, 
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of  six.  It  just  won't  do  it.  We  have  to  work  out  some  in  the  morn- 
ings. A  man  certainly  impairs  his  service  to  the  Government  when 
he  works  somewhere  from  8  to  12  and  then  goes  to  work  for  tht* 
Government  from  12  to  8.  He  can't  serve  those  hist  ei^ht  hours  a*- 
good  as  if  he  didn't  have  to  work  somewhere  else  in  the  mornini:. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  in  the  Richmond  post 
office  in  order  to  get  by. 

The  people  of  the  community  seem  to  make  a  demand  of  the  po<t- 
office  people.  They  seem  to  think  they  ou^ht  to  live  pretty  ^ood, 
because  they  have  got  a  Government  job  and  work  in  the  jKjst  offitv. 
never  realizing  that  tliey  are  the  poorest  paid  people  in  the  country. 
In  our  office  we  had  a  colored  man  digging  a  ditch  to  i)ut  a  pipe  down. 
He  said  to  me,  "  Eeckon  I  could  get  a  job  in  the  post  office?"  I  said, 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  there's  a  lot  of  red  tape  about  it.  What  are  yon 
making  now?"  "Four  dollars."  "  Do  you  reckon  I  could  get  a  job 
doing  what  you're  doing?"  I  asked  him.  "  You're  making  more 
than  I  am."  There  was  a  man  with  no  responsibilities  at  all  and  he 
was  making  $4  a  day.  We  have  to  try  to  keep  up  our  appearances. 
We  have  to  have  a  phone  in  our  house.  Well,  there  is  no  iron-clud 
rule  about  it,  but  the  department  wants  to  call  you  any  time  they 
feel  like  it.  and  they  request  you  to  have  a  phone.  Phone  rates  have 
gone  up  since  Mr.  Burleson  has  charge  or  it.  The  doctor  used  to 
:*harge  $1  a  visit;  now  he  charges  $2. 

Mr.  Moon.  Has  the  phone  bill  been  reduced  any  since  Burleson 
quit? 

Mr.  Hodges.  No,  sir;  they  are  trying  to  have  it  reduced  now  in 
Richmond.  Nothing  has  been  reduced.  The  more  you  probe  into  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  higher  it  is  to  buy  your  living  in  Richmond. 
Everything  has  gone  up.  Flour  is  $16  a  barrel;  seven  years  ago 
it  was  six  or  seven  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  your  family? 

Mr.  Hodges.  I  have  four  children. 

The  Chairman.  What  age?  Are  any  of  them  large  enough  to  go 
to  school  ? 

Mr.  Hodges.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  them  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Hodges.  I  send  one  of  them.  I  can't  send  the  boy.  He  has  a 
job.    I  send  him  to  night  school. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  take  that  boy  from  school  and  put 
him  to  work  to  help  support  the  family  f 

Mr.  Hodges.  Yes,  sir.  $1,035  won't  support  the  family.  During 
the  war  I  bought  three  Liberty  bonds,  paying  a  dollar  a  week  on 
them.  Tt  was  necessary  for  me  to  sell  those  bonds.  As  fast  as  I 
got  one  nearly  paid  off,  I  would  get  hold  of  money  to  finish  paying  it. 
and  then  I  would  have  to  sell  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
make  a  living  for  his  family,  and  to  try  and  make  a  decent  living  and 
post-office  people,  as  I  said  before,  it  looks  like  they  are  expected  to 
be  a  little  more  dignified  than  the  average  run  of  people.  Thev 
think  you  ought  to  wear  better  clothes.  We  don't,  but  they  think 
you  ought  to.  They  think  you  ought  to  live  in  a  better  house  than  a 
man  who  works  in  a  factory  or  a  place  like  that.  That  is  the 
imagination  they  have  about  people  in  the  post  office. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  sajr.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  I  can.    The  main  point  is  that  $1,035  doesn't  buy  a  living,  and 
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t'  have  to  t*ork  outside  in  order  to  buy  that  living,  and  our  children 
..a\e  »!Ot  to  go  to  work  before  they  can  get  an  education.  We  have 
u*  take  them  from  school  and  put  them  to  work  in  order  to  get  a 


.:\ing. 


STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  J.  £.  WILSON,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Wii-soN.  In  response  to  your  request  for  information  concern- 
im  the  lal>orei*h'  salary  of  the  ix)st  office:  We,  the  representatives 
'  f  the  Po>t  Office  Laborers'  Association  of  Baltimore,  have  stood  the 
.  itieal  through  the  great  struggle  during  the  great  war,  and  as 
!;ii»<>rers  and  faithful  servants  stood  as  loyal  as  though  we  were  in 
tiie  tn>nche>.  While  we  did  not  get  into  tlie  trenches,  many  of  us 
n  uited  to  do  so.  We  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  stick  to  the  task 
riiat  was  ours. 

While  men  of  all  ranks  left  the  service  to  go  to  other  service  to 

I A  lietter  pay  we  stayed  and  did  what  we  could  to  back  up  the  boys 

.11  the  trt»nches.    And  we  arc  here,  honored  gentleuien,  to  plead  with 

ou  hopino:  that  you  will  take  under  consideration  the  high  cost  of 

•  iving.    AA  e  find  it  impossible  for  us  to  live  and  maintain  our  famil- 

r<  on  the  salary  we  are  now  getting. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  family  of  three,  and  the  cost  to  maintain 
;  ii>  family  for  a  year — 

r...nnl $1,  040.  00 

H.»us«  rent 300. 00 

«  ar   fare 43. 80 

Sh«H»s 52.00                     j 

Insurance 100.80                      ' 

r^iel 100.00 

4  lothing -• 150. 00 

Total 1,  786. 60 

We  now  ask  honored  gentlemen,  as  laborers  in  the  Post  Office  De-  j 

partment,  that  we  be  given  50  per  cent  more  on  our  present  salary  i 

of  $1,035  per  year.  j 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  of  a  family  have  you,  Ed?  \ 

Mr.  Wiijson.  Three.  It  is  my  family  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
hrief. 

Mr.  Moon.  'Where  do  you  get  the  extra  money  you  say  in  your 
i>rief  vou  need? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  dear  wife  has  worked  so  hard  that  she  is  now 
under  the  doctor's  care,  trying  to  help  meet  these  demands.  In 
Baltimore,  where  we  used  to  get  round  steak  or  a  roast  for  15 
cents  a  pound,  we  now  have  to  pay  60  cents.  It  has  gone  up  300 
j#r  cent,  flour  has  gone  up  200  per  cent,  fuel,  200  per  cent,  and  this 
is  how  we  come  to  join  in  asking  you  to  try  and  give  us  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent. 

BTATEHEirr  OF  MB.  M.  HASKIN,  BALTIHOBE,  HD. 

Mr.  Haskin.  I  haven't  much  to  say  concerning  the  matter.  I  am 
a  delegate  from  the  Baltimore  post  office; 

Mr.  Moon.  Where  do  you  live?    Speak  louder. 

Mr.  Haskin.  Baltimore.  Just  at  this  time,  with  the  high  cost 
of  living,  itTias  gone  far  beyond  our  wages.    When  Mr.  Wilson  read 
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those  figures  awhile  ago,  he  said  three  children.  I  have  got  seven- 
YoU  see,  it  takes  more  to  take  care  of  seven  than  it  does  to  take 
care  of  three.  I  have  five  going  to  school;  there  is  car  fare  for  the 
two  girls  twice  a  day  and  occasionally  for  myself,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  along  on  $1,035  for  a  year's  work.  I  have  been  in  the 
post  office  for  nine  years,  and  I  have  not  lost  a'^day,  for  sickness  or 
any  other  cause,  and  every  month  I  have  got  my  pay  regular,  but 
still  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  along. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  do  you  thiM  you  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  Haskin.  To  justify  me  in  living  and  livmg  decent?  Well, 
not  decent,  but  as  well  as  I  can  expect,  I  would  say  not  less  than 
$1,400  a  year  to  compensate  me  and  keep  my  family. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Haskik.  a  laborer. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  kind  of  labor? 

Mr.  Haskin.  I  dump  sacks  and  I  clean  up  and  help  to  dispatch ; 
carry  mails  to  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Carry  sacks? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Yes,  sir  j  I  carry  sacks. 

Mr.  Bouse.  Do  you  distribute  any? 

Mr.  Haskin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  do  facing? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  any  of  the  laborers  do  any  distributing? 

Mr.  Haskin.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  kind  of  facing  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Fourth  class. 

Mr.  Si'EENERsoN.  PapcTS  and  parcels? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Yes,  sir;  and  parcel  post. 

Mr.  KousE.  How  much  of  that  worlk  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Haskin.  I  do  it  continuously,  right  along. 

Mr.  Rouse.  I  mean  how  much  of  this  facing  do  y^ou  do? 

Mr.  Haskin.  In  the  morning;  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  A  couple  of  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Haskin.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  is  clerk's  work,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Haskin.  If  they  can  get  laborers  enough  it  might  be  laborer's 
work. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  mean  if  they  are  short  of  clerks,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Have  you  always  done  that  work  during  the  seven 
years  you  have  been  m  there? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Only  recently,  since  the  laborers  got  scarce. 

Mr.  Steenerson..  You  mean  since  the  clerks  got  scarce,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Haskin.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  clerks  got  scarce.  I  ain  satisfied 
that  to  live  as  I  should  live,  I  should  have  $1,400  a  year. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  at  3.30  p.  m.) 
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SECOND-CLASS  POSTMASTERS. 

W.  B.  McCants,  Winder,  N.  C 1553 

T.  P.  McLeod,  Hartsville,  S.  C 1553 

J.  W.  McGlathery,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  (brief) 1558 

LABORERS. 

W.  C.  Cheney,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (brief) 1560 

GENEBAL. 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Upshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga 1660 
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SATUBDAY,  JAIHTABY  8,  1920. 

Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.  at  the  Piedmont  Hotel;  the 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bell,  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Moses  and  Sterling  and  Representatives  Bell 
and  Steenerson. 

Mr.  Bexl.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  You  are  all  doubtless  aware  of 
the  object  of  this  conmussion.  We  are  glad  to  meet  you  people. 
We  are  proud  to  see  the  faces  of  so  many  intelligent  people.  Wnen 
we  say  intelligent  people,  we  mean  that.  We  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
you,  because  that  would  be  equivalent  to  cdling  you  fools.  Every 
man  knows  his  own  ability;  every  man  kmows  his  o^oi  worth;  every 
man  knows  his  relative  position  to  mankind,  to  church  and  State. 
Xo  man  is  ever  deceived  in  himself.  He  may  deceive  others  and 
others  may  deceive  him,  but  he  is  not  deceived  in  himself. 

This  joint  commission,  authorized  by  Congress,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  salaries  in  the  Postal  Service  and  the  making  of  a 
report  to  Congress  by  which  we  might  enable  you  to  get  proper 
increases  in  compensation.  I  believe  the  other  members  of  tnis 
commission  agree  with  me  that  a  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
postal  employees  are  entitled  to  increased   compensation. 

I  am  proud,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  tbat  we  have  had  so  little 
kicking,  as  you  might  call  it,  from  the  postal  employees.  Less,  in 
my  judgement,  than  from  any  other  people  in  the  country.  I  have 
seen  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  postal  employees  and  the  post- 
masters in  the  United  States  to  strike.  I  am  glad  of  that.  1  am 
proud  of  that,  and  I  commend  you  for  your  action  in  that  respect. 
I  regret  to  say  the  we  had  more  men  engaged  in  strikes  during  the 
war  than  we  had  men  at  the  front  fightmg.  That  is  a  deplorable 
condition,  a  condition  that  must  change  sooner  or  later  and  that,  I 
belieye,  is  something  we  all  agree  upon. 

This  commission  nas  undertaken  a  stupendous  work,  the  biggest 
work,  no  doubt,  of  any  commission  ever  appointed  by  Congress. 
We  are  to  deal  and  are  dealing  with  more  than  200*;000  postal 
employees  in  the  United  States.  That  is  no  little  job.  We  work 
without  compensation — and  I  think  that  is  right,  too.  I  do  not 
like  paid  commissions,  especially  where  there  is  no  Umited  time  within 
whicn  it  must  report. 

We  have  some  distinguished  northern  and  western  men  on  this 
commission.  I  have  found  them  very  agreeable,  very  reasonable, 
Tery  fair,  and  I  believe  they  are  as  close  to  the  postal  employees  of 
the  country  as  anybody  else.  I  am  glad  to  have  them  nere  with 
me  to  see  the  "Sunny  South''  on  a  cold  day.     (Laughter.)     I  am 
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glad  that  they  can  get  a  glimpse  of  Georgia — the  greatest  Stat^  in 
the  Union,  of  course.  (Applause.)  And  I  am  gliwi  to  have  them 
meet  the  good  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  to  show  them  the 
character  and  class  of  men  and  women  we  have  here,  the  brave  men 
and  the  pure  women  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Our  time  is  Umited,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  wish  we  had  more  time 
to  give  you,  but  we  have  only  to-day  to  hear  you  and  we  will,  of 
necessity,  be  obliged  to  limit  the  time  of  each  speaker.  We  want  to 
give  you  as  much  time  as  we  can,  but  we  must  leave  here  this  after- 
noon for  New  Orleans.  I  believe  you  have  representatives  selected 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  service  to  present  your  claims,  but 
that  doesn't  prevent  you  from  filing  briefs,  or  any  statement  you  may 
wish  to  make.  They  can  be  filed  with  Mr.  Beasley,  the  secretary  of 
the  commission,  and  wiU  go  into  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  believe  the  first  on  the  list  is  a  representative  of  the  clerks,  Mr. 
William  Brown,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  has,  I  believe,  arranged 
for  the  length  of  time  he  will  talk.  The  clerks  of  that  State,  I  behve, 
have  eight  minutes  and,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Brown  takes  up  the  entire 
eight  minutes,  the  other  representatives  will  be  cut  out.  If  ilr. 
Brown  is  present,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

* 

Clerks  in  First  and  Second  Class  Offices. 
STATElCElfT  OF  KB.  WILLIAM  BBOWV,  BIBXIV6HAX,  ALA. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission:  The 
conditions  in  Birmingham  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are  at 
other  places. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  your  position  in  the  post  office,  Mr.  Bro^Ti  ( 

Mr.  Brown.  Clerk-distrioutor. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  the  post  office? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  post  office.  The  conditions  are  very  much  the 
same  in  Birmingham  as  they  are  anywhere  else.  We  have  the  high 
cost  of  living  to  contend  with,  niriht  work,  overtime  and  all  those 
things.  We  liave  scheme  study.  We  have  to  keep  up  on  that,  and 
it  is  all  done  on  off  time  with  no  compensatory  ume  allowed.  There 
is  no  time  allowed  for  scheme  study.  It  is  all  done  on  our  own  time. 
We  have  also  a  good  deal  of  overtime,  which  takes  up  the  regular 
men.  Whoever  happens  to  be  on  duty  when  they  need  this  over- 
time work  to  be  pertormed  is  called  upon  to  perform  this  extra  duty, 
and  whoever  it  nits  has  got  to  do  that  extra  time.  The  overtime 
runs  between  two  and  three  thousand  hours  a  month. 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  you  compelled  to  make  that  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  if  we  nave  anything  we  want  to  be  off  for,  they 
are  not  hard  on  us.    They  are  pretty  liberal  along  that  line. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  employees  are  there  m  the  Birmingham 
post  office  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  a  hundred  and  six  clerks  in  the  Birmingham 
office  and  stations. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  filling  places  in  the 
office  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  don't  seem  to  have.  They  have  a  good  many 
substitutes  working  around. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  there  plenty  of  applicants  to  take  the  exam- 
ination. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  haven't  heard  of  any.  Some  take  the  examinations 
and  don*t  take  the  jobs. 

Senator  Mosbs.  How  many  men  resigned  from  the  service  in  the 
last  two  years? 

Mr.  Bbown.  During  1918  there  were  quite  a  few^  but  for  the  last 
six  months  of  last  year  there  were  very  few  resignations  in  our  office. 
Possibly  two  or  three,  if  I  remember. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  are  your  hours  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  eicht  hours,  ana  some  of  them  have  a 
** swing''  of  two  hours,  which  stretches  it  over  a  period  of  10  hours. 
My  regular  shift  is  from  7  in  the  morning  until  3.30  p.  m.,  with  30 
minutes  for  lunch. 

Senator  Sterlino.  What  is  involved  in  the  scheme  study  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  mailing  division  we  have  three  States — 
Alabama,  Geoi^ia,  and  Mississippi.  They  require  one  State  a  year. 
That  means  you  repeat  every  tnree  years.  They  examine  you  on 
these  States.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections.  You  get  one  the  first 
six  months  and  one  the  second  six  months  of  the  year  to  put  up.  To 
put  an  examination  it  will  require  all  your  spare  time  for  about  four 
weeks  to  get  up  on  it  and  prepare  yourself  to  pass  the  examination. 
I  think  they  require  about  98  per  cent  to  pass  the  examination. 

Senator  Stbrung.  On  the  average,  how  much  time  each  day  do 
you  spend  in  that  scheme  study  1 

Mr.  Brown.  Two  or  three  hours  we  will  spend  on  the  scheme. 
From  two  to  three  hours  a  day.  Of  course  it  is  all  memory  work. 
You  learn  some  to»day  and  forget  them  to-morrow. 

Senator  Mobes.  Have  there  oeen  any  f  ailiures  to  pass  the  exami- 
nations ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  this  distribution  t 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  try  at  times,  and  if  they  fall  down  the  first  time 
they  m  back  and  study  some  more  and  try  again.  They  may  make 
poasiDly  two  or  three  attempts  at  it.  There  has  been  no  one  put  out 
of  the  service  for  failure. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  there  been  any  failuires  to  receive  promo- 
tions! 

Mr.  Brown.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stterlino.  But  that  study  is  absolutely  necessary  t 

Mr.  Brown.  If  a  man  is  working  in  the  mailing  division,  it  he  don't 
know  the  distribution,  he  is  of  very  little  service  to  the  post  office. 
He  has  got  to  know  this  distribution.    He  has  sot  to  know  how  to 

5ut  it  in  the  right  place  as  it  comes  to  him.  In  working  out  the 
ifferent  trains,  we  have  to  know  the  different  routes,  where  it  makes 
the  best  connections  and  the  best  .time.  You  have  to  know  all  that 
as  soon  as  you  look  at  a  letter. 

Senator  Moses.  There  has  been  a  great  industrial  activity  in 
Birmingham  in  the  past  few  years,  has  tnere  not  ? 

Mr.  Srown.  Yes.  All  the  manufacturing  plants  have  been  run- 
ning to  fuU  capacity. 

^nator  Moses.  Their  scales  of  wi^es  are  higher  than  those  in  the 
post  office? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  machinist  in  the  United 
States  Steel  mill  there  who  gets  78  cents  an  hoiu:.  They  work  him 
10  hours  a  day  and  for  all  over  8  hours  he  gets  time  and  a  half. 
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Senator  Steruno.  How  long  has  he  been  getting  that  78  cents 
an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  just  left  a  railroad  shop  and  went  to  the  steel 
plant.    He  works  10  hours  and  gets  11  hours'  pay. 

Senator  Moses.  He  is  a  journeyman  machinist? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  He  is  a  madiinist.  That  is  his  trade.  He  is 
a  mechanic.  Blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  and  all  that  are  pretty 
much  on  the  same  basis  from  all  I  can  learn.  Carp^iterB  get  about 
70  or  75  cents  an  hour  in  our  town.  Plumbers,  of  course,  are  higher 
than  anybody  else  all  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  You  think  thare  have  been  very  few  resignations 
from  the  office  in  the- last  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  were  more  the  first  six  months.  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been  more  than  three  in  the  clerical  force  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year.    They  are  all  hanging  on  and  living  in  hope. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  emei^ency  bill  we  passed  some  time  ago  had 
something  to  do  with  that,  1  dare  say. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  relieved  them  at  the  time,  but  living  isj^oing  up. 
It  increased  in  our  town  about  4  per  cent  in  the  month  of  November. 
In  a  couple  of  months  that  will  oe  all  used  up  again  in  the  cost  of 
livinjg.  Most  of  our  men  have  families  and  have  little  jobs  on  the 
outside  that  they  work  at  after  they  get  through  or  before  tiiey  start. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  the  clerks  well  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  as  it  affects  promotions,  or  is  there  any  complaint 
there  about  promotions  being  unfairly  made? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  there  is  not  a  great  deal.  Awhile  back  we  had 
a  case.  There  was  a  vacancy  there  and  a  former  carrier  had  a  chance 
for  the  place,  but  they  brought  in  a  man  from  the  inspector  force 
and  made  him  superintendent  of  the  carriers.  A  lot  of  the  boys 
didn't  like  that,  but  that  is  all  over  now. 

Mr.  Stbenbrson.  But  generally  tiiey  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
been  treated  fairly  in  regard  to  promotions? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Promotions  are  based  on  their  records,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  are  kept  by  the  supCTvisory  clerks? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  I  haven't  heard  any  complaints  about  the  way 
promotions  have  been  made  or  about  who  has  been  receiving  the 
promotions. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Or  the  manner  in  which  the  supervisory  clerks 
keep  the  records? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  f cir  as  the  records  are  concerned,  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  I  haven't  seen  mine  since  I  have  been  in  the  maxi- 
mum grade  of  $1,200  and  I  reached  that  grade  seven  or  eight 
years  ago. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Brown.  Since  1907.  I  worked  for  a  little  while  in  the  Railway 
Mail  Service. 

Senator  Moses.  What  are  you  receiving  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  $1,650. 

Senator  Moses.  That  includes  the  recent  increase? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  all  told. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Brown,  for  your 
statement. 
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Mr.  Brown  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Bkisf  Submrted  by  Mr.  Brown,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
lkoi8lation  dbsirxd  by  thb  post-office  clerks  of  alabama. 

1.  niereahoald  be  three  grades  of  salaries — an  entrance  salary  of  $1,800  and  a  nuud- 
mum  aalmry  of  $2,400.  Special  clerk  grade  should  be  restored,  so  that  efficiency  can 
be  rewarded. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals  in  order  to  insure  fair  and  impartial 
trials,  the  judges  to  be  appointed  bv  the  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Seobrity  should  govern  in  the  making  of  promotions,  everything  else  being 
oqual.  New  clerks  enterinf^  the  service  should  be  requirea  to  work  six  months  as 
distributors  in  either  the  city  or  mailing  division  in  order  to  give  them  a  general 
knowledge  of  mail  service. 

4.  Gl^u  who  are  required  to  put  up  distribution  to  routes,  study  of  schemes,  and 
train  schedules  should  be  paid  according  to  amount  of  time  consumed  and  the  amount 
nf  distribution  required. 

5.  Time  off  for  Sunday  should  be  mandatory  and  the  rate  of  overtime  should  be 
based  on  the  number  of  working  days  in  each  month.  Time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time.   Six  hours  night  work  equal  to  eight  hours  daywork. 

6.  That  90  days'  annual  vacation  with  pay  and  30  days'  sick  time  with  pay  be 
granted  postal  employees. 

7.  That  the  committee  recommend  a  retirement  measure  for  postal  employees — 
Sterling-Lehlbach  measure  preferred. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  William  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  yield  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Deacy. 

Mr.  Bell,  We  will  then  hear  from  Mr.  D.  J.  Deacy. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  D.  J.  DEACT,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 

Mr.  Deacy.  I  represent  the  entire  force  of  our  office --clerks, 
carriers,  rural  earners.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senators,  and  Representa^ 
lives,  I  know  the  time  is  brief  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  an  argument.  In  fact,  this  time  was  alloted 
to  me  owing  to  the  absence  of  one  who  should  have  been  here.  I 
think  it  b  very  patent  to  this  honorable  commission  that  the  service, 
or  the  men  in  the  service,  demand  that  they  should  receive  a  just 
and  adequate  compensation,  and  may  I  not  be  permitted  at  this 
time  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
arguments  made  during  the  consideration  of  this  $150  legislation. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Minnesota,  asks  this  question:  ^'Are  men  leaving 
trades  now  to  go  into  the  Postal  Service?^'  No!  But  skilled  postiu 
employees  are  leaving  the  Crovernment  service  to  accept  private 
employment.    That  is  true  the  country  over. 

And  again : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  expect  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  its  employees  an  adeauatc  wage,  certainly  not  less  than  what 
this  same  man,  under  similar  working  conoitions,  could  receive  from  a  private 
employer. 

Jast  one  more: 

Mr.  Dtbr.  It  is  not  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  I  believe 
if  we  should  vote  here  to  increase  the  pay  of  these  employes  $500  instead  of  a  hundred 
a&d  fifty,  that  the  President  would  veto  it  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  Cabinet 
officer,  the  Postmaster  General  *  *  *.  We  are  doing  something  to  help  a  class  of 
people  who  have  been  badly  neglected  and  mistreated  and  whose  pay  is  far  below 
what  it  ought  to  be  to  give  them  a  decent  livelihood. 
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Now,  conditions  in  our  office,  gentleman,  are  quite  different,  per- 
haps, from  the  general  run  of  post  offices.  Our  post  office  is  of  the 
first  class  and  is  a  central  accounting  office  for  three  counties  in 
west  Alabama.  On  the  1st  of  January  three  additional  post  offices 
have  been  added  to  that  office  for  central  accounting— Sumter, 
Green,  and  Bibb  Counties.  The  acting  postmaster  has  asked  for  an 
increase  in  the  clerical  force,  but  it  has  not  been  allowed  him,  and  it  is 
nearly  four  years  now  since  an  additional  clerk  has  been  given  to 
that  office.  We  have  had  during  that  period  of  time  I  think  four 
separations  from  the  service  —men  who  have  resigned.  I  only  need 
to  mention  the  last  one,  who  resigned  from  the  carrier  force  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  railroad  shops  as  a  laborer  in  the  car  depart- 
ment, where  he  received  45  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  that  prior  to  this  recent  increase? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  He  was  then  getting  40  cents  ? 
■  Mr.  Deacy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  Postal  Service  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  He  would  ^et  60  cents  now,  under  the  new  bill  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  He  wasn't  a  suostitute;  he  was  a  regular  carrier. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Nearly  18  years. 

Senator  Moses.  Ifow  many  clerks  are  there  in  the  Tuscaloosa 
office  ?  • 

Mr.  Deacy.  Fourteen. 

Senator  Moses.  What  are  the  receipts  of  the  office;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Something  around  S60,000.  Now,  our  duties  in  the 
office:  The  duties  pertaining  to  my  position,  particularly,  are  most 
everything.  We  are  required  to  put  up  a  scneme  examination  of 
the  State  of  Alabama;  we  have  also  to  study  distribution  and  are 
called  upon  to  perform  every  service  in  there.  The  position  I  am 
on  and  the  man  who  works  opposite  me  calls  for  our  working  every 
other  Sunday.  The  men  in  the  railroad  shops  or  any  other  employ- 
ment that  work  on  Sunday  get  time  and  a  half.  We  are  only  allowed 
a  straight  salary  according  to  the  salary  we  receive  for  that  month. 

Senator  Moses.  How  much  are  you  now  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Fourteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

S^iator  Moses.  All  told  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Counting  the  hundred  and  fifty  increase. 

Senator  Moses.  After  18  years'  service  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  After  18  vears;  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  we  consider  an  injustice.  There  is  a  man  in  the  service  now 
who  has  worked  a  third  less  number  of  years  than  I  have  who  was  a 
carrier,  and  on  account  of  this  increase  oy  percentage  he  became  the 
"percentage  carrier,''  He  was  transferred  to  a  clerk's  position  and  is 
receiving  now  a  hundred  dollars  more  per  year  than  I  am.  You 
readily  understand  how  that  was.  There  were  so  man}" — a  certain 
percentage  of  the  clerks  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  carriers — 
entitled  to  a  hundred  dollars  raise.  He  became  the  percentage 
carrier  and  carried  that  into  the  office  and  now  ranks  over  the  men 
who  have  been  in  the  service  for  18  or  20  years. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  any  definite  suggestion  as  to  what  the 
salaries  should  be  ? 
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3ifr.  Deacy.  The  maximum  and  minimum  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Where  they  should  start  and  where  they  should 
^nd. 

Mr.  Deacy.  Well,  I  should  think  that  under  the  requirements  of 
the  postal  service — ^what  a  man  is  expected  to  do  and  the  goods  he  is 
expected  to  deliver — that  his  salary  should  be  nearly  seventeen 
hundred. 

Senator  Moses.  As  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Deact.  No;  the  minimum. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  the  entrance  salarv? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Yes;  entrance  salarv:  and  we  believe  it  ought  to  go 
to  S2,400.  You  must  understand  that  the  operation  of  the  post 
office  doesn't  depend  so  much  on  the  supervisory  positions  and  the 
postmasters  who,  with  all  due  respect,  are  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  a  figurehead — men  who  hardly  know  the  color  of  a  2-cent  stamp. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  your  postmaster's  salary  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Thirty-one  hundred. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  population  of  vour  town  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  About  20,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  industries  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Coal  mines,  iron  furnaces,  and  then  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  business  from  the  lumber  district.  We  also  have 
the  State  University  and  the  State  institution  for  the  insane. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  the  men  working  in  the  iron  furnaces 
get? 

Mr.  Deacy.  What  do  they  get  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  what  are  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Of  course  their  salaries  vary  according  to  the  duties 
performed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  the  average  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  They  average  around  about  the  same  as  the  railway 
employees  there,  wnich  is  close  around  $260  to  $280  a  month. 

Senator  Sterling.  Per  month  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  A  month;  yes,  sir.  The  men  in  the  shops  make  that 
and  the  lumbermen  make  the  same  thing — that  is,  tne  mechanics 
woiking  around  the  lumber  industries. 

Senator  Moses.  What  effect  do  vou  think  a  retirement  bill  would 
have  on  the  general  situation  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Well,  we  are  verv  much  in  favor  of  it.  And  these 
other  things — this  little  dross  of  gold — ^which  you  have  handed  out, 
we  are  very  grateful  for  it — that  is,  the  $150.  We  are  hoping  for  a 
betterment  of  our  condition  by  your  commission  and  also  the  enact- 
ment of  a  permanent  retirement  bill.  That  alone,  in  my  opinion,  is 
what  has  kept  men  in  the  service.  We  feel  there  ought  to  oe  some- 
thing of  this  nature.  We  do  not  object  to  some  form  of  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks,  provided  that  the  Government  will  give  us 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  meet  this  requirement.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  or  satisfactory  to  us  were  we  required  to  contribute 
to  a  retirement  fund  when  we  are  receiving  inadequate  compensation 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Stehi-ing.  Would  you  deem  a  contribution  of  one-half  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  one-half  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
a  reasonable  plan  ? 
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Mr.  Deacy.  Well,  if  the  compensation  was  forthcoming,  I  do  not 
think  we  would  object  to  it.  We  couldn't  do  that  under  the  present 
salary  we  are  receiving.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  I  can 
trutmuUy  say  that  in  order  to  keep. up  our  life  insurance — which  we 
ought  to  do,  and  every  man  who  aoes  not  provide  for  his  dependen- 
cies in  some  form  or  other,  whether  by  retirement  or  life  insurance, 
I  think  is  committing  a  crime — it  wiU  be  found  that  we  have  to 
bon'ow  money  to  pay  up  our  life  insurance  policies. 

There  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  our  contention  for  a  court  of 
appeals.  We  in  the  postal  service  do  not  think  it  right  or  fair  that 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  or  the  postmaster,  or  any 
other  one  official  should  be  the  court  of  last  resort  on  any  complaint 
we  might  have  to  file  with  them,  and  if  you  will  pardon  the  personal 
reference,  I  want  to  cite  a  case  I  was  the  victim  of.  I  have  every 
scrap  of  paper  pertaining  to  this  particular  case,  and  some  day  I  hope 
that  this  generous  Government,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  serve 
with  honor  to  both  myself  and  the  Government,  will  right  a  wrong 
that  has  been  unjustly  imposed  upon  me. 

In  a  change  ot  postmasters  in  our  office  at  one  time  some  years 
ago,  after  I  had  served  for  something  over  eight  years,  the  office 
force  was  reduced  on  the  recommendation  of  a  post-office  inspector. 
One  clerk  in  the  office  there,  who  was  a  junior  clerk,  was  recom- 
mended to  be  reduced  to  senior  substitute.  The  recommendation  of 
the  poat-office  inspector  was  held  up  and  I  was  designated  te  be 
reduced  to  that  position.  I  appealed  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  was  then  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  my  case  was  referred  to  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  I  received  no  satisfaction  what- 
ever. 

I  remained  a  substitute  for  21  months,  and  during  that  time 
several  offers  were  made  to  me,  through  his  office,  of  transfers  to 
several  designated  cities,  or,  using  his  own  words:  "To  a  vacancy 
in  any  post  office  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  might  wish  to 
transfer.''  I  told  him  I  was  there  with  my  people  and  there  also  I 
elected  to  remain,  and  after  21  months  I  was  restored  to  my  former 
position  and  salary.  I  had  no  appeal  whatever,  and  that  is  just  one 
case  out  of  thousands.  There  was  no  one  to  give  me  any  redress 
aad  I  had  to  submit  to  the  injustice  imposed  upon  me. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  kind  of  a  tribunal  would  you  suggest  to  refer 
such  matters  to  ? 

Mr.  Deaoy.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  that  in  vour  own  courts,  and 
while  I  am  very  poorly  versed  in  law,  I  know  that  if  I  am  aggrieved 
at  a  decision  in  our  justice's  court,  I  can  take  it  to  our  county  court 
of  appeals,  and  if  they  don't  give  me  what  I  think  is  justice,  I  can 
take  it  to  the  State  court  of  appeals.  I  beheve  there  should  bo  a 
commission  ap{)ointed  by  the  Government  which  would  incorporate 
or  include  therein  one  man  from  the  Postal  Service,  as  a  representative 
of  the  postal  employees — ^whether  he  be  carrier  or  clerk,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  1  think  they  are  all  good  fellows  and  all  alike. 
There  should  be  a  representative  there  who  would  look  after  our 
interests  as  well  as  the  Grovernment's  interests.  As  it  is  to-day  the 
final  disposition  of  all  such  matters  goes  to  some  department  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  office  and  we  have  absolutely  no  appeal  from 
his  decisions. 
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Senator  Sterling.  How  would  a  board  of  appeals  within  the 
department  itself  suit  you,  instead  of  a  decision  resting  on  a  single 
indiyidual  official — the  department  to  have  a  board -of  appeals  to 
which  the  cases  could  be  referred. 

Mr.  Deacy.  To  be  composed  of  whom  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  the  head  of  the  department,  perhaps,  to 
berin  with,  but  it  would  be  a  permanent  board. 

Mr.  Deacy.  Oftentimes  these  heads  of  departments  are  not  men 
who  are  practical  men.  Oftentimes  the^  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
operation  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  wmle  they  might  be  first-class 
officials  theoretically,  from  a  practical  standpoint  they  would  be 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  existing.  Whereas,  a  derk  or 
carrier,  or  a  man  who  has  served  as  a  clerk  or  carrier,  knows  the 
actual  conditions  which  exist. 

Sttiator  Sterling.  I  simply  thought  of  that  in  connection  with 
the  board  of  appeals,  for  example,  m  the  Interior  Department — a 
board  of  review,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Deacy.  Well,  if  the  board  was  composed  of  men  who  knew 
the  conditions,  of  course,  we  could  expect  justice  from  it. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  men  who  know  the  conditions  of  the 
service  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Deacy.  Absolutely.  Yes.  It  would  be  the  same  proposition 
of  appointing  a  business  man — ^no  matter  how  big  a  business  man — 
postmaster  of  Atlanta.  He  would  be  in  the  way,  so  far  as  the 
operating  condition  of  that  office  is  concerned.  No  matter  how  big 
he  was.  We  have  a  condition  confronting  us  in  our  post  office. 
Our  postmaster  resigned  on  the  15th  of  August  and  we  have  had  no 
appointment  since  that  time,  and  I  have  jocosely  remarked  to 
several  of  the  applicants,  who  are  friends  of  mme,  that  I  hoped  they 
would  not  be  appointed  during  the  Christmas  season,  because  they 
would  simply  be  in  the  way  of  the  postal  employees.  We  feel  that  a 
commission  of  that  kind  would  be  the  same  thing.  They  would 
be  in  the  way  so  far  as  knowing  the  exact  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Still,  all  postmasters  are  appointed  imder  civil 
Service. 

Mr.  Deacy.  Well;  that's  what  they  say.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  can't  get  competent  men 
under  civil-service  examinations,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Deacy.  We  have  a  vacancy  existing  in  our  post  office  to-day. 
Our  postmaster  resigned  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  assistant  post- 
master was  appointed  acting  postmaster.  I  spoke  to  our  Congress- 
man about  the  appointment  of  the  acting  postmaster,  who  was  the 
assistant  for  9  years.  I  asked  him  to  inaorse  him  for  the  position, 
adding  his  indorsement  to  the  indorsement  of  every  clerk  and  carrier 
in  our  office,  and  he  told  me.  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  law,  or  that 
he  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  law  that  would  restrict  the  appointment 
of  postmasters  to  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  advocate  that  postmasters  should  bo  ap- 
pointed from  the  men  in  the  Postal  Service  1 

Mr.  Deacy.  Without  any  question. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  in  addition  to  getting  competent 
postmasters,  it  would  have  a  good  eflfect  on  the  personnel  of  the 
service? 
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Mr.  Deacy.  Certainly.  I  think  there  is  just  as  high  intelligence  in 
the  Postal  Service.  The  Government  expects  it,  demands  it,  and 
gets  it.  * 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  it  would  stimulate  the  rank  and  file 
because  they  could  see  that  the  road  was  open  to  the  highest  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks? 

Mr.  Deacy.  May  I  answer  that  by  asking  this  question?  What 
inducement  does  any  intelligent  man  have  for  remaining  in  the 
service  ?  There  is  a  condition  that  exists  in  our  office  to-day,  a  mau 
who  has  served  in  every  department,  has  acted  as  postmaster  for 
nine  years,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  former  postmaster,  and  he 
has  handled  the  entire  business  for  nine  years  as  assistant  post- 
master and  then  for  an  outsider,  a  stranger  to  the  service,  a  man  who 
has  rendered  no  service  at  all  to  the  Government  to  be  appointed  over 
him  leaves  absolutely  no  incentive,  gentlemen,  to  a  man  of  intelligence 
to  enter  the  service.  And  you  can  not  expect,  gentlemen,  to  keep 
up  this  morale,  this  intelligence  you  demand,  and  which  I  claim 
exists  in  the  Postal  Service,  until  you  give  these  men  the  oDportunity 
to  become  postmaster,  if  they  fit  themselves  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  was  one  thing  I  want  vou  to  explain  a 
little  more  and  that  is  about  the  operation  of  the  salary-increase  law* 
You  say  that  a  clerk  junior  to  you  was  given  a  hundred  dollars  more 
than  you  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  do  you  explain  the  operation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  He  was  a  carrier.  Under  the  old  law,  there  was  50 
per  cent 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  automatic  promotion  law  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  The  automatic  promotion  law. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  was  varied.     Sometimes  50  per  cent  was 
•    reguired;  85  per  cent  was  the  last,  I  think. 

Mr.  Deacy.  I  will  make  that  plain  to  you.  One  carrier  in  our 
office  was  entitled  to  an  increase  of  a  hundred  dollars  over  the  others. 
After  they  attained  the  maximum  salary  of  $1,100.  That  was  the 
maximum  Sf9.1ary. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Eleven  hundred  was  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Eleven  hundred  was  the  maximum,  and  then  they 
passed  another  law,  whereby  a  percentage  of  the  clerks  was  entitled 
to  an  additional  hundred. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  By  promotion. 

Mr.  Deacy.  By  promotion,  and  this  one  carrier  being  the  per- 
centage of  the  carriers  in  that  office  he  received  that  $100.  After 
he  was  transferred  into  a  clerical  position  he  carried  this  promotion 
with  him  and  with  it  he  carried  the  $1,200  over  the  $1,100  which 
we  were  getting  at  that  time  until  our  office  became  first  class  and 
we  all  received  an  additional  $100  on  account  of  the  reclassification 
of  the  office,  which  would  entitle  all  the  eleven-hundred-dollar  men 
to  twelve  hundred,  and  instead  of  him  being  a  twelve-hundred- 
dollar  man  he  would  be  a  thirteen-hundred-dollar  man  and  he  has 
carried  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  how  did  that  operate  in  your  case  ?  You 
didn't  get  your  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Oh,  yes;  I  got  mine,  but  he  was  a  hundred  over  me. 
He  carried  it  with  him. 
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Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  he  lost  nothing  by  his  transfer. 

Mr.  Deact.  He  lost  nothing  by  his  transfer.  We  had  one  clerk 
also  in  our  office  who  had  this  preferred  classification. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  contend  that  this  is  an  inequitable  result  ? 

Mr.  Deact.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  conunission 
under  the  statute  to  readjust  postal  salaries  on  an  equitable  basis  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  to  do  that  we  have  to  look  out  for  such 
cases  ? 

Mr.  Deacy.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  think  he  should  be  brought  down  to 
our  level.     We  would  much  prefer  going  up.     [Laughter!] 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Deacy.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Lloyd 
A.  Wood. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  LLOYD  A.  WOOD,  JACKSOITVILLE,  FLA., 
BEPEESEVTIHO  THE  POSTAL  CLERKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Wood;  may  I  ask  if  you  are  to  take  the  entire  time 
of  Florida  t  Will  you  take  the  entire  8  minutes,  or  is  that  to  be 
divided? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  the  conditions 
confronting  the  Florida  post-office  clerks  are  much  the  same  as  for 
all  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  am  filing  with  your  secretary 
for  your  later  consideration  data  gathered  from  about  20  different 
office  representing  every  section  of  the  State  of  Florida.  This  data 
and  information  ^ows  that  the  conditions  are  not  merelv  local  to 
any  one  or  two  offices  of  the  larger  class,  but  extend  into  tne  smaller 
first  and  second  class  offices  as  well.  Now,  the  post-office  clerks, 
having  all  the  facts  before  them,  find  that  they  are  in  unequal,  com- 
petition with  the  commercial  and  industrial  workers  of  the  State; 
that  their  working  conditions  are  also  unfavorable  as  compared  with 
other  Federal  departments,  and,  above  all,  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  is  the  main  item,  coupled  with  these  other  considerations 
is  causing  dissatisfaction  among  clerks  of  the  various  offices.  These 
combined  conditions  have  resulted,  and  are  resulting,  in  a  lai^e  per- 
centage of  the  clerks  leaving  the  service.  The  result,  consequently, 
is  a  deT>reciated  service  rendered  to  the  public.  Merely  to  give  you 
a  s'^ecific  example,  we  will  take  the  office  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  my  home  office;  y;es,  sir.  In  the  fiscal  year 
191S~19  over  one-third  of  the  entire  clerical  force  resigned,  left  the 
service,  and  at  the  present  time  about  55  per  cent  of  the  entire 
clerical  force  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  are  in  the  two  entrance  grades  of 
salary. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  a  moment.  Tn  other  words,  the  resignations 
were  all  from  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Wood.  Lai^eTv  so;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  occupations  do  these  men  go  into  ? 

Mr.  Wood,  j  nto  various  lines  of  industry.  Some  into  the  ship 
yards ;  others  engage  in  business;  others  as  employees  of  various  com- 
mercial concerns.  Some  of  them  merely  resigned  and  went  back  on 
the  farm. 
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Senator  Moses.  Those  men  who  went  into  the  ship  yards  have,  of 
course,  now  lost  their  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  they  trying  to  get  back  into  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  haven't  neard  of  any.  The  ship  yards  are  still 
working  there,  some  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  clerks  are  there  in  the  office  at 
Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Ninety-one  re^ar  and  8  special;  a  total  of  99  clerks. 
The  particular  office  conditions  that  cause  dissatisfaction  to  clerks 
are,  first,  perhaps,  the  large  amount  of  scheme  study  required  in 
some  of  the  sections  of  the  office.  That,  together  with  the  Sunday 
and  holiday  work,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  time  differential  for 
labor  performed  at  night  and  low  salaries,  in  nearly  all  industries 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  for  night  work  or  a  difference 
in  time  over  that  performed  in  the  daytime. 

The  amoimt  of  scheme  study  in  the  mailing  and  city  divisions 
requires  a  clerk  to  devote  an  average  of  several  hours  daily  to  the 
memorizing  of  the  different  facts.  In  the  mailing  division  he  has  to 
learn  the  location  of  several  thousand  post  offices,  or,  if  he  is  in  the 
city  division,  he  has  to  memorize  a  scheme  whereby  he  learns  the 
location  of  all  the  principal  business  firms  and  become  familiar 
with  the  city  as  laid  out  by  blocks  and  carrier  districts 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  day  in  the  year 
he  has  to  be  studying  these  schemes  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  A  clerk  to  keep  up  to  date  and  efficient  must  be  con- 
stantly studying. 

Senator  Sterlino.  Just  what  is  your  position  in  that  office?  I 
don't  think  you  stated. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  mailing  division. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 

Mp.  Wood.  I  have  been  in  that  position  for  three  years  at  Jack- 
sonville. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  been  in  the  post-office  service  else- 
where prior  to  your  service  at  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whereabouts  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  I  entered  the  service  nine 
years  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  pay  are  you  getting  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  $1,650. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  includes  the  increase? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  the  temporary  increase  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  same  period  that  we  have  been  receiving  a  temporary 
increase  amounting  to  about  35  per  cent  the  cost  of  living,  as  shown 
by  various  statements  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  has  increased 
on  an  average  of  135  per  cent.  Workers  in  other  lines  of  industry 
have  received  increases  varying  from  60  to  upward  of  150  per  cent 
in  some  cases.  Naturally,  of  coiu*se,  the  outside  positions  become 
attractive  to  the  men  in  the  service.  In  order  to  rectify  these  con- 
ditions, the  clerks  of  the  State  have  prepared  a  brief  for  your  con- 
sideration in  which  they  ask  for  a  minimum  entrance  salary,  to  be 
not  less  than  the  minimum  living  wage  as  fixed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  with  regular  increases  to  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,400. 
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Senator  Moses.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Twentyfour  hundred. 

Mr.  Steekerson.  What  is  your  minimum? 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  present  time  it  would  be  about  $1,800.  In 
addition  thereto,  they  ask  for  two  special  grades  of  clerkships,  at 
twenty-five  and  twenty-six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded  clerks  for 
special  efficient  and  faithful  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  would  that  mean  any  clerks  in  any 
departments,  mailing  division  or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  mean  that  any  clerk  would  be  eligible  for 
the  special  grade  whose  faithfulness  of  service,  his  general  efficiency, 
and  his  high  standing  in  the  service  would  warrant  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  postmaster. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean,  of  course,  after  he  had  gone  through  all 
the  regular  grades  and  had  reached  the  maximum,  that  he  might  be 
promoted  to  be  a  special  clerk  at  a  special  salary  1 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Wouldn't  that  contemplate  a  time,  in  some  offices, 
where  eveiy  clerk  would  be  a  special  clerk  with  a  special  salary  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  not  necessarilv.  In  addition,  we  recommend 
that  45  minutes  constitute  an  hour^s  labor  from  6  p.  m.  at  night  until 
6  a.  m.  in  the  morning;  that  we  be  allowed  time  and  a  half  compen- 
satory time,  or  time  and  a  half  pay,  for  Sunday  and  hoidiay  work  for 
over^e  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  10;  that  we  be  allowed  compeasatory 
time  for  scheme  study,  since  the  post  office  is  the  only  business  we 
know  of  where  a  man  is  required  to  take  work  home  and  learn,  and 
where  he  receives  no  coasideration  for  such  study.  For  that  reason 
we  make  the  recommendation  that  we  be  allowed  either  compen- 
satory time  or  pay  for  scheme  study. 

In  addition,  to  take  care  of  local  grievances,  we  ask  that  a  board 
of  appeals  be  created  to  review  cases  where  employees  believe  there 
has  been  unjust  discrimination. 

ilr.  Bell.  Mr.  Wood,  how  much  time  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
jour  judgement,  for  scheme  study? 

\b-.  mK>D.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  amoimt  of  schemes  a 
clerk  is  assigned  to.  It  has  been  my  experience,  when  engaged  on 
scheme  study,  that  it  took  me  an  average  of  not  less  than  an  nour  a 
dav  for  scheme  study. 

Sir.  Bell.  But  the  longer  you  are  in  the  service  the  less  time  it 
takes,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  longer  you  are  in  the  service  and  the  more  experi- 
enced you  become,  the  easier  it  becomes  for  you. 

Senator  Moses.  You  were  a  clerk  in  Johnson  City,  you  say  ? 

Ml.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Up  imtil  when  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  June,  1916. 

Senator  Moses.  And  then  you  went  to  Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  went  into  the  Postal  Service  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Transferred,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  transferred,  or  did  you  go  there  volun- 
tArily? 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  was  transferred  upon  my  request  in  an  exchange  of 
positions. 

Senator  Moses.  You  evidently  thought  the  post  office  had  some 
attractions^  or  you  wouldn't  have  gone  into  it  voluntarily  when  all 
this  industrial  activity  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  went  in  nine  years  ago. 

Senator  Moses.  I  mean  in  1916. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  work  in  the  Postal  Service  is  of  such  a  nature,  start- 
ing at  the  ajge  I  did,  that  it  almost  wholly  unfits  me  for  work  outside 
of  the  service.  Before  that  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
Wages  in  that  line  are  lower  even  than  in  the  Postal  Service. 

Senator  Moses.  I  taught  school.  I  know  that.  What  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  out  was  why,  in  1916,  at  the  time  you  made  this  transfer 
and  this  industrial  activity  in  the  country  had  begun,  and  these 
places  were  open  in  other  lines  you  went  back  to  the  Postal  Service. 
You  must  have  found  it  attractive  or  you  wouldn't  have  stayed. 
You  then  set  up  the  fact  that  your  position  practically  unfits  you 
for  anything  else,  and  yet  earlier  you  had  told  us  that  33  per  cent 
of  the  men  had  gotten  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  I^st  of  the  men  who  resigned  were  men  who  entered 
the  service  with  a  knowledge  of  some  other  line,  which  enabled  them 
to  earn  greater  wages  on  the  outside.  Even  common  labor  received 
greater  pay  than  did  the  average  post-office  employee. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  your  observation  that  men  who  stay  in  the 
service  so  long  become  so  wedded  to  it  and  so  saturated  with  it  that 
they  are  unfitted  for  other  service  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  my  observation  that  close  application  to  the 
service  does  unfit  him  lor  other  service.  Whether  the  work  becomes 
attractive  to  him  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  long  service  unfits  him  for 
other  work. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  assume  that  the  application  which  a 
man  has  given  to  the  Postal  Service  in  producing  tne  results  you  have 
named  should  be  an  element  to  be  considered  specially  in  classifying 
the  Postal  Service  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  you  represent  all  the  post-office  em- 
ployees in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  All  the  clerks  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Briefs  have 
been  prepared  by  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  State  setting  forth  the 
conditions  in  the  different  offices  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  filed  these  with  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  With  the  secretary;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  thought  there  was 
more  scheme  study  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Wood.  No.  Scheme  study  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  post-office  business. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  your  contention  is  that  that  should  be  on 
the  Government's  time  and  not  on  your  own  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  do  you  think  that  men  engaged  in  private 
enterprise  would  do  that?  Don't  they  all  study  their  business,  more 
or  less,  when  they  are  off  duty?  Take  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  He 
doesn't  confine  his  study  to  business  hours,  to  the  hours  he  keeps 
his  office  open,  does  he  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Not  if  he  is  conducting  his  own  business,  for  his  per- 
sonal interests. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  Mr.  Wood,  you  and  I  have  been  both  school 
teachers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  obtained  in  all  cases,  but  in  mine 
I  generally  had  to  put  in  some  night  work  getting  ready  for  the  next 
dav's  classes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Undoubtedly  I  think  that  would  be  true  of  a 
man  who  simply  teaches  a  school. 

Mr.  Wood,  'ftie  amount  of  overtime  and  the  amount  of  scheme 
study  makes  the  8  hour  in  10  day  which  we  now  have  extend  over  to 
a  9  or  10  hour  day,  and  unless  ne  does  continue  to  do  that  scheme 
study  outside  of  his  regular  work  he  can  not  continue  to  hold  his 
position. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  it  does  se^m  to  me  reasonable  to  expect  that 
he  would  devote  some  time  to  his  business  outside  of  the  nours  he 
works.  Everybody  else  does  that;  the  merchant,  the  mechanic — ^he 
doesn't  forget  all  about  his  daily  task  when  the  hours  are  over;  but 
it  may  be  tnat  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  yield  to  the  next  delegate  as  my  time  allowance 
is  up. 

Air.  Bell,  From  your  State? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  1  know  of  no  more  from  oiu*  State. 

Mr.  Wood  filed  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  LLOYD  A.  WOOD  ON  BEHALF  OF  POST-OFFICE  CLERKS  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  poet-office  clerks  of  the  State  of  Florida  Tespectfully  suhmit  this  brief  for  your 
consideration: 

In  1908  the  salaries  of  post-office  clerks  were  established  in  grades  ranging  from 
1800  to  $1,200  per  annum,  and  two  special  clerk  grades  of  11,300  and  $1,400.  From 
1908  to  1918  there  was  no  increase  granted  to  clerks,  with  the  exception  of  a  Bmall 
per  cent  who  were  each  year  promoted  to  the  special  grades.  However,  each  year 
from  1908  to  1919,  inclusive,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  waa 
very  marked  during  the  years  1914  to  1919,  inclusive.  As  shown  by  the  report  at- 
tached to  this  file  from  every  section  of  Florida  this  increase  is  shown  to  be  upwards 
of  100  per  cent  in  all  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

On  JiUy  1,  1918,  the  clerks  received  an  increase,  or  bonus  of  $200,  and  on  July  1, 
1919,  they  received  an  increase  of  $100  and  on  October  1,  1919,  a  still  further  tem- 
porary increase,  varying  from  $150  for  those  in  the  highest  automatic  grade  to  $200  for 
those  in  the  entrance  grade. 

In  other  words,  the  ffiJary  increases  from  1908  to  date  have  been  about  28  per  cent, 
almost  wholly  temporary  m  character.  This  as  you  will  note  leaves  upward  of  72 
per  cent  increase  in  living  cost  yet  to  be  taken  care  of  by  salary  increases. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  life  of  the  postal  employee  and  that  of  his  dependents 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  During  the  period  of  the  war 
the  clerks  made  little  or  no  complaint  as  they  believed  these  conditions  to  be  simply 
incidental  to  the  war,  but  now  that  the  war  is  ended  and  prices  still  continue  abnormal 
they  feel  that  this  commission  should  correct  the  inequalities  existing  between  the 
compensation  they  receive  and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  salaries  of  postal  clerks  do  not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  those  of  private 
industries.  This  has  resulted  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  resignations  from  the 
serNice,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  efficiency  of  service  rendered  the  public. 
The  work  of  the  post  office  clerk  must  be  exact  and  he  is  required  to  work  under  con- 
ditions that  the  average  employee  of  private  enterprises  would  never  consent  to. 

Perhaps  one-half  of  all  the  work  of  post-office  clerks  is  performed  at  ni^ht.  In 
many  employments  a  wage  difference  or  a  time  differential  is  made  in  behalf  of  the 
men  who  work  at  night. 

Clerks  are  required  to  study  schemes  during  the  hours  when  they  are  off  duty. 
This  study  commences  when  they  enter  the  service  and  continues  as  long  as  they 
remain,  and  they  are  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  with  a  percentage  of 
not  lees  than  95.    These  examinations  cover  many  thousands  of  offices.    There  is  no 
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other  busineflB  that  requires  employeee  to  perform  work  at  home  for  which  they  re- 
ceive neither  compensatory  time  or  pay. 

Nearly  all  post-of&ce  clerks  are  required  to  perform  Sunday  work.  A  day  of  com- 
pensation is  allowed  for  such  work,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  clerks  do  not 
prefer  to  labor  on  Sunday.  In  other  employments  there  is  a  wage  differential  for 
Sunday  work,  but  in  the  post  office  service,  the  clerk  if  he  desires  pay  instead  of  com- 
pensatory time  he  is  only  paid  on  the  basis  of  30  or  31  days  to  the  month. 

The  financial  condition  of  many  of  the  clerks  in  the  State  of  Florida  has  become  so 
acute  that  many  are  taking;  pay  instead  of  compensatory  time  in  order  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  life.    Conditions  such  as  these  should  be  rectified. 

Poet  office  clerks  are  worked  harder  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  great  growth  of 
the  parcel  post  and  steady  increase  in  other  classes  of  mail  without  an  adequate 
increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  is  the  prime  cause.  At  this  time  auxiliary  emplovfe? 
(extra  employees  who  have  not  taken  civil  service  examination)  are  employed  to 
assist  somewhat  in  relieving  conditions.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  a  substitute 
who  has  tried  the  civil  service  examination. 

The  poet-oAce  service  is  now  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  least  desirable 
branch  of  the  Federal  service.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  tluit  other  Federal  departments 
have  vacation  privileges  of  30  days  as  compared  with  15  for  the  post  office.  They 
also  are  allowea  annual  sick  leave  and  their  pay  averages  consiaerably  higher  for 
less  arduous  duties.  We  believe  these  facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  new  rates  of  pay  for  post  office  clerks. 

To  rectify  these  conditions  and  provide  an  adequate  basis  of  salary  the  poet  office 
clerks  respectfully  ask  this  honorable  commission  to  consider  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

First.  A  minimum  entrance  salary  of  not  less  than  $1,600  per  annum  with  semi- 
annual promotion  of  $100  each  until  $2,000  per  annum  is  secured;  thereafter  annual 
increases  of  not  less  than  $100  until  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,300  is  reached. 

Second.  The  creation  of  two  grades  of  special  clerks  with  salaries  of  $2,400  and 
$2,500,  respectively,  to  he  granted  as  a  reward  for  especially  efficient  or  meritorious 
service. 

Third.  That  a  time  differential  be  created  for  work  performed  between  the  hours 
of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  during  which  period  45  minutes  shall  constitute  an  hour's  labor. 

Fourth.  Compensation  for  overtime  or  Sunday  and  holiday  work  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  compensatory  time,  or  time  and  a  half  pay. 

Fifth.  Post  office  clerks  snould  be  ^nted  identicallv  the  same  vacation  and  sick 
leave  privileges  as  are  afforded  clerks  m  other  Federal  departments. 

Sixtn.  Clerks  who  are  required  to  put  up  scheme  examinations  should  be  com- 
pensated therefor  in  money  at  his  regular  rate  of  salary,  or  time  allowance  should  be 
made  for  study. 

Seventh.  Promotions  to  special  clerkship  and  supervisory  positions  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  seniority,  coupled  with  examination. 

Eighth.  An  unbiased  board  of  appeals  should  be  created  to  hear  and  adjust  com 
plaints. 

Ninth.  An  adeauate  retirement  law  providing  for  the  care  of  superannuated  em- 
ployees in  order  tnat  a  post-office  clerk,  after  long  years  of  faithful  service,  shall  not 
become  an  object  of  charity  simply  because  he  is  unable  to  longer  retain  his  position 
in  competition  with  vounger  men  m  the  service. 

I  believe  that  all  the  foregoing  will  meet  with  your  careful  consideration. 


Attached  hereto  is  a  list  of  recommendations  from  the  Jacksonville  post-office 
clerks,  outlining  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  service  as  regards  reforms  in  working 
conditions  and  increased  compensation. 

A  carefully  pre  (Mired  table  on  staple  articles  of  food,  embracing  a  total  of  57  article?, 
shows  an  aveiage  increase  of  about  105  per  cent.  This  average,  however,  is  decep- 
tive, inasmuch  as  the  articles  of  which  there  is  the  greatest  consumption  have  ad- 
vanced on  an  average  several  per  cent  over  the  105  percentage  given,  and  it  is  only 
by  including  articles  in  which  there  is  not  any  great  demand  that  the  average  is 
brought  down.  A  table  of  the  prices  charged  by  10  representative  firms  at  Jackson- 
ville for  July,  1914,  and  July,  1919,  which  embraces  36  articles  (on  file  with  the  com- 
misnon),  proves  conclusively  the  great  advance  in  the  more  essential  staples.  The 
tables  show  that  the  average  increase  in  women's  clothing  was  172  per  cent  and  in 
men's  about  80  per  cent.  This  table  is  also  not  a  fair  average,  as  such  articles  as  men's 
suits  and  shoes,  upon  which  the  biggest  percentage  of  earnings  is  spent,  show  increases 
of  upward  of  100  per  cent  and  in  instances  as  high  as  300  per  cent. 
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The  tables  ehow  that  rents  have  increaeed  from  37.5  per  cent  to  220  per  cent  per 
month.  Hoasehold  furniture  and  fumishingB  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  leading 
rptail-fumiture  dealers^  the  increase  l^  been  from  130  to  140  per  cent  over  prevailing 
191^  prices.    A  table  of  52  articles  will  show  the  actual  increase  in  puichase  price. 

Amusements  show  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  railroad  fare  of  about  60  per  cent, 
steamship  fare  about  90  per  cent,  and  such  items  as  tobacco  and  confectionery  from 
50  to  100  per  cent. 

The  attached  table  on  salaries  ahows  an  average  wage  of  $1,193.61  in  1919,  as  against 
$^72  in  1914,  an  increase  of  arot^nd  25  per  cent,  which  does  not  go  far  toward  offsetting 
increases  like  those  mentioned  above.  This  increase  also  includes  all  overtime, 
whirh  if  omitted  would  reduce  the  actual  increase  to  less  than  20  per  cent. 

To  show  the  decreased  eflBciency  of  the  service  which  is  bound  to  result  from  these 
conditions  it  is  only  necessarv  that  you  study  closely  the  table  analyzing  the  number 
of  clerks  in  the  different  grades.  You  will  see  that  over  one-half  of  all  regular  clerks 
employed  are  in  t&e  entrance  grade.  This  is  necessary  from  the  fact  that  32  clerks, 
or  une^third  of  the  total  force,  resigned  during  the  fiecal  year  ending  June  30  in  order 
to  i^ecure  positions  paving  sufficient  salaries  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life.  This 
table  also  nhows  that  the  carrier  force,  which  is  95  per  cent  Negro,  is  receiving  average 
r^alaries  of  $1,333.75,  or  about  $140  over  that  of  the  clerks,  which  force  is  96  per  cent 
white.  This  condition  is  only  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  earner  force 
entered  the  ser\dce  many  yeais  ago  and  had  reached  the  maximum  grade  before  the 
ereat  increases  in  the  price  of  living  took  place,  and  there  were  fewer  resignations. 

The  plans  which  they  recommend  are  the  result  of  much  study  and  represent  in 
ea<'h  case  the  minimum  requirements  for  which  post-office  clerks  can  be  expected  to 
render  satisfactory  and  efficient  service. 

We  know  that  your  honorable  commission  will  give  this  data  due  consideration, 
and  believe  that  the  recommendations  contained  therein  are  a  just  and  equitable 
ha«i^  for  solving  present  post-office  conditions. 


General  CoMHrrrEE, 
Post^Opficb  Clerk's  Conventiqn, 
Jackwnville,  Fla.j  September  JSy  1919, 
Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Wood, 

Chainfum  Post-Office  Clerhs*  Convention^ 

Jacksontfillej  Flu. 

Sib:  The  general  committee  of  the  post-office  clerks'  convention  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  met  in  the  post-office  building,  Tuesday,  September  16,  1919,  at  5  p.  m.,  for  the 
purp(«e  of  formulating  a  definite  program  of  concessions  to  be  presented  by  you,  as 
oar  chairman,  to  the  Congressional  Commission  for  the  Investigation  and  Readjust- 
ment of  Postal  Salaries  at  the  hearing  to  be  conducted  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

1 1  is  the  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  general  committee 
that  the  following  program  represents  the  most  reasonable  foundation  upon  which  a 
«:itisfactory  readjustment  of  postal  salaries  and  working  conditions  can  be  based  and 
this  letter  is  your  authority  to  present  these  contentions  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mission, as  representative  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  body  of  post-office  clerks  a* 
Jurk9»nville,  Fla. 

1  The  minimum  salary  at  which  appointments  of  post-office  clerks  should  be  ma^" 
if  $1,.500  per  annum. 

2.  Promotions  or  increases  in  salary  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $100  each  after 
evpry  six  months'  peritxl  of  satisfactory  service,  until  $1,800  per  annum  is  reached. 
Inrreasn  should  be  granted  after  that  time  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  annum  after  each 
1  J-months'  period  of  satisfactory  service  until — 

3.  A  maximum  salary  of  $2,300  per  annum  is  reached  through  automatic  increases 

4.  There  should  be  two  grades  of  special  clerks,  with  salaries  of  $2,400  per  annum 
and  $^500  per  annum,  respectively. 

-1.  The  p'isition  and  designation  of  "foreman"  should  be  abolished  and  the  various 
at'iivities  of  the  office  separated  into  "sections,"  with  active  "clerks  in  charge"  to 
supervise  the  work.  These  clerks  in  charge  should  be  responsible  to  the  superin- 
tendents for  the  efficiency  and  the  individual  conduct  cjf  clerks  under  their  super- 
^i5i  in  and  any  action,  disciplinary  or  other\^'i8e,  taken  by  the  superintendent  should 
be  taken  thn)Ugh  the  clerks  in  charge  only. 

6.  The  period  of  time  constituted  as  a  day's  work  for  regular  clerks  should  remain 
as  at  Dfeeent — eight  hours  service  to  be  performed  in  a  maximum  period  of  10  hours. 

7.  Compensation  for  overtime  or  Sunday  work  should  either  be  paid  in  cash  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  hour's  pay  for  each  hour's  service,  or  compensatory  time  for 
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actual  time  consumed  in  such  service;  choice  of  pay  or  compensatory  time  to  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  clerks,  except  that  compensatory  time  shall  be  taken  when,  or 
at  a  period,  designated  by  the  department,  with  the  good  of  the  service  as  the  first 
consideration. 

8.  Compensation  for  service  perfonned  on  authorized  holidays  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  overtime  or  Sunday  service,  holiday  leave  to  be  alternated  between  the  clerks 
in  each  section,  on  an  equitable  basis. 

9.  Compensation  for  service  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  24-hour  period  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  1^  hour's  pay  for  each  hour  of  such  service.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions not  more  than  12  hours,  and  during  the  Christmas  holiday  season  not  more  than 
24  hours'  overtime  or  excess  service,  may  be  demanded  of  any  clerk  during  a  6-day 
period. 

10.  Post-office  clerks  should  be  granted  identically  the  same  annual  leave  privileges 
as  are  accorded  to  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  PoslH)ffice  clerks  should  be  granted  identically  the  same  *'sick  "  leave  privileges 
as  are  accorded  to  clerks  in  the  Poet  Office  Department  a^  Washington,  D.  C. 

12.  Clerks  who  are  required  to  put  up  scheme  examinations  should  be  compen- 
sated therefor  in  money,  at  his  regular  rate  of  salarv,  such  remuneration  to  be  based 
on  the  average  length  oi  time  required  to  learn  such  distribution  schemes. 

14.  Seniority  in  filling  executive  or  supervisory  vacancies  should  applv  only 
within  reason  and  as  a  secondary  consideration.  Such  vacancies  should  be  filled  by 
competitive,  practical  examination  only  and  appointments  made  on  no  other  basis 
than  efficiency.    The  superintendent  snould  be  the  judge  of  such  examinations. 

15.  After  ^  years'  continuous  service  clerks  should  have  the  privily  of  retire- 
ment with  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  highest  salarv  he  has  received 
while  in  the  service;  such  retirement  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  clerk,  or  compulsory 
by  the  department  if  in  the  interests  of  good  service.  Clerks  should  be  protected  by 
insurance,  such  insurance  to  be  in  force  after  10  vears'  continuous  service  and  to 
become  effective  upon  complete  disability  or  death,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  the 
event  of  complete  disability  to  be  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  highest 
salary  the  clerk  has  received  while  in  the  service.    These  retirement  and  insurance 

grivileges  are  to  be  financed  by  congressional  appropriation  and  no  part  of  such 
nances  to  be  deducted  from  clerks'  salaries.  The  amount  of  insurance  to  be  paid 
to  deceased  clerk's  beneficiary  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  annual  salary 
he  hss  received  while  in  the  service. 

16.  Pay  for  '^ni^ht"  service  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hour's  pay  for  each  three- 
quarter  hour's  service,  any  service  performed  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  to  constitute  night  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GbNBBAL  COMinTTEE, 

By  W.  P.  Browne,  Jr., 

ChmTTfum. 

Will  W.  Hxtntbr, 

Secreiary. 
Oscar  A.  Williaub,       f 
Floyd  R.  McKinnby, 
Percy  F.  Ludwio, 
Wm.  C.  Scarborouoh, 

Committee. 

Figures  taken  from  official  records  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  post  office. 


Regular  clerks: 

Salaries,  less  lapsed  salaries. 
Overtime 


R^ular  carriers: 

Salaries,  less  lapsed  salaries . 
Oyertime 


1972.00 
29.39 


1,001.39 


SI,  193. 61 
102.45 


1,296.  OS 


r 


1,039.41 
15.02 


1,054.43 


1,225.44 
61.92 


1,287.36 


Arerage  percentage  of  increase,  regular  clerks,  1014  to  1919 29. 42 

Average  percentage  of  increase,  regular  carriers,  1914  to  1919 22.00 

Average  net  increase  in  percentage  of  all  regular  clerks'  and  carriers'  salaries,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
from  1914  to  1919  (including  all  overtime  made  by  all  clerks) 2S.7> 
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Salariet  of  regular  clastified  employees ^   United  States  Post  Office,  Jacksonville^  Fla., 

on  Sept.  25y  1919. 

ExecutiveB: 

.\flBistant  postmaster |2, 625. 00 

Superintendent  of  mailB 2, 400. 00 

Cuhjer 2,200.00 

11  fAhet  executives,  at  |1,800 19,  800. 00 

Average  salaries  of  executives 1, 930. 00 

Special  clerks: 

3  at  $1700 5,100.00 

5  at  $1,600 8,000.00 

Average  salaries  of  special  clerks 1, 637. 50 

Regnlar  clerks  (96  per  cent  white;  4  per  cent  colored):^ 

27  at  $1.500 40,500.00 

6  at  $1,400 8,400.00 

3  at  $1,300 3,900.00 

8  at  $1,200 9,600.00 

24  at  $1.100 26,400.00 

23  at  $1,000 23,000.00 

Average  salaries  regular  clerks 1, 228. 57 

Laborere  (male): 

2  at  $1,035 2,070.00 

1  at  $720 720.00 

Average  salaries,  laborers 930. 00 

116  executives,  clerks,  etc 154,  715. 00 

Average  salaries 1, 833. 75 

CarneiB  (^  per  cent  colored;  5  per  cent  white): 

28  at  $1.500 42,000.00 

4  at  $1,400 5,600.00 

3  at  $1.300 3,900.00 

5  at  $1.200 6,000.00 

5  at  $1,100 5,500.00 

1  at  $1,000 1,000.00 

Total 64,000.00 

Average  salaries,  regular  carriers 1, 391. 30 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Lee. 

STATEMSST  OF  MB.  E.  L.  LEE,  WILHIVOTOH,  IT.  C. 

Mr.  Lee*  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  that  the  conditions  as  spoken  of  by  the  other  gentle- 
men obtain  in  our  office,  and  after  I  found  that  I  had  been  selected 
to  come  here  and  tell  you  of  the  conditions  that  we  know  exist  in 
our  section  and  in  our  office  especially,  we  drew  up  a  brief  setting 
forth  a  few  expressions  of  these  things  that  we  know  from  oiu*  own 
experience.  We  have  made  an  eifort  to  put  them  plainly.  When 
I  knew  I  was  coming  here,  I  undertook  to  find  out  about  some  of 
these  conditions  in  other  places,  and  I  found  them  to  be  serious  all 
along  the  line.     We  have  had  considerable  resignations  from  the 

1  PventM  of  oteical  force  by  gradei:  29.7  In  sixth  gmde;  18.7  In  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  gndes;  51.6  In 
'  md  flfst  giades. 
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service  and  it  has  been  extrexnely  difficult  for  the  executive  heads  to 
secure  certified  men  to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  the  executives  in  our  office  to  secure  temporary 
help  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  this  temporary  substitute  help  to 
turn  over  in  10  days  or  two  weeks.  You  gentlemen  know  what  it 
means  not  to  have  experienced  men  in  the  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the^opulation  of  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  know  the  official  census  figures.  I  think  it  is 
over  25,000.  Since  the  shipyards  have  been  established  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  the  population  of  the  city  is  between  35,000  or  37,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  clerks  are  there  in  yoxir  office  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  We  have  19  clerks.  Possibly  20  now.  I  am  stationed 
at  Carolina  Shipyard  Station,  and  am  not  just  sure  of  that  figure, 
There  have  been  one  or  two  appointed  recently.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
brief  and  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen,  when  you  have  more  leisure, 
will  give  some  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  filed  that  with  the  commission,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  that  with  me  now  to  file.  We  have  had  tnree  or 
four  men  to  leave  the  service  within  a  few  months.  In  the  Newbern, 
N.  C,  office,  I  learned  that  five  men  left  the  service  within  four 
months. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  that  they  left  the  service  because 
of  inadequate  salary  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  They  left  to  better  their  condition,  generally.  They  left 
because  of  inadequate  pay,  more  attractive  remuneration,  more 
money  in  other  businesses.  In  the  Rocky  Mount  office  I  was  told 
there  was  only  one  certified  employee  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  big  was  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  the  population  of  Rocky  Moimt,  N.  C,  is  more 
than  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  only  one  man  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  One  civil  service  man  left  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  say  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Only  one  certified  man  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  no  eUgible  list? 

Mr.  Lee.  No  eUgible  list.  At  that  time,  I  think,  the  postmaster 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  department.  (Lauehter  and  applause.) 
In  the  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  office  I  asked  some  of  the  clerks  whom  I 
came  in  contact  with  to  write  and  tell  me  the  conditions  up  there  so 
that  I  mi^ht  present  it  to  you  gentlemen.  I  had  two  letters  from 
men  who  nad  been  in  the  office — one,  1 1  months,  and  one  a  greater 
length  of  time — which  could  be  filed  along  with  my  brief,  and  they 
are  pitiful  appeals.  One  man  had  had  only  two  Sundays  and  one 
holiday  off  since  he  entered  the  service.  That,  however,  was  no 
fault  of  the  executive  officials  of  that  office.     That  postmaster  tele- 

Eaphed  to  Charleston  with  a  request  that  they  loan  him  clerks, 
e  had  to  use  railway  mail  clerks  as  substitutes  in  their  lay  off, 
especially  during  the  holiday  rush.  As  we  understand  it,  the  recom- 
mendations of  you  gentlemen  will  establish  things  that  will  be  perma- 
nent, and  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  plead  our  cause  and  to 
ask  you  to  give  us  not  only  enough  just  to  pay  our  grocery  bills, 
but  give  a  wage  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligations  as  citizens. 
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This  is  an  age  in  which  men  will  be  required  to  specialize.  I  am  past 
the  age  where  I  can  go  out  and  specialize  again. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Postal  Service  ? 

Mr.  LsE.  I  was  in  the  service  13  years  last  June. 

Senator  Moses.  How  much  are  you  now  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  $1,800.  I  am  rated  superintendent  of  station,  but  I 
represent  the  supervisory  employees  and  clerks  and  carriers  of  the 
office  and  I  am  now  speaking  for  the  clerks  and  carriers. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  a  family — a  wife  and  four  boys. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Aside  from  this  question  of  compensation,  as  far 
as  the  employees  are  concerned,  what  effect,  if  any,  has  this  state  of 
affairs  had  upon  the  mail  service  ?  This  fact  that  you  have  only  one 
certified  employee  in  a  large  office  like  Wilmington,  or  that  other 
town,  and  that  there  is  no  eligible  list  to  choose  men  from.  What 
effect  has  it  had  upon  the  service  rendered  to  the  pubUc  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  public  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  justified  in  their  coniplaints  of  the  service  rendered. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  there  been  complaints  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  There  have  been  complaints.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
complaints  start  and  it  becomes  a  popular  thing  just  to  kick  on  the 
Postal  Service  because  some  other  fellow  kicks,  and  they  are  unreas- 
onable in  their  demands  for  service;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
complaint  of  slowness  of  mail  in  transmission  is  justified.  Of  coiu^e 
some  of  that  comes  in  connection  with  other  branches  of  the  service — 
delay  at  terminal  points  and  those  things.  It  all  goes  to  make  up 
the  Postal  Service,  however. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  there  more  missing  letters  on  account  of 
inexperienced  employees? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understand  that  is  the  complaint  of  the  public.  There 
are  more  miscased  pieces  of  mail  on  account  of  inexperienced  help. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  a  supervisory  employee  and  should 
know. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  have  a  force  of  clerks  under  me.  I  occupy  a 
rather  peculiar  position.  I  was  sent  to  a  war  emergency  position 
that  did  not  develop  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  understand,  of  coiuise,  that  the  public  is 
interested  in  having  as  good  a  service  as  possible,  and  if  an  increase 
of  salary  tends  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  mail  and  prevent  mistakes, 
we  want  to  know  your  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  doubt  that  increase  in  wages 
of  postal  workers  will  attract  capable  employees  to  the  service  and 
raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  vrhich  will  soon  afford  a  satisfactory 
mail  service  for  the  public. 

That  is  something  I  think  the  business  men  would  do  well  to  take 
up  with  you.  I  have  spoken  to  business  men  along  that  line  and  I 
find  that  they  realize  the  importance  of  the  mail  service  to  them. 

You  gentlemen,  to-day,  may  receive — I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
you  wiS  receive  it — anyway,  our  chamber  of  commerce  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  our  efforts  to  better  our  condition  believing  that 
thereby  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  will  be  raised. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  the  public  would  be  reconciled  to 
paving  even  a  higher  postage  in  order  that  the  service  might  be  thus 
improved  by  giving  better  compensation  ? 
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Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  thev  would  not  be  reconciled  to  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  think  thej  would  be  reconciled  to  higher  postage, 
because  there  is  a  strong  agitation  for  lower  postage,  and  I  do  not 
think  this  would  offset  the  other  influences  and  recommendations 
that  have  been  offered. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  if  everybody  wants  increased  compensa- 
tion the  money  must  come  either  from  the  taxpayers  in  general  or 
from  increased  postage. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  other  classes  of  men,  but  there 
are  bigger  classes  of  workers  than  we  are,  and  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  thinking  that  we  are  their  equals  intellectually,  and  on  the  average 
we  require  as  much  training  to  become  efficient  workers,  and  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  them  raises,  regardless  of  where  the  money 
is  coming  from.  Isn't  it  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  affords  a  surplus  of  revenue  ? 

oenator  Moses.  It  is  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  increases 
demanded.  You  have  an  $1,800  minimum  and  a  $2,400  maximum. 
It  would  require  more  revenue,  or  else  tax  the  general  public  about 
$100,000,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  bring  in  too  many  things  that  we  would  not 
have  time  to  talk  over.  For  instance,  the  franking  privileges  and 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
franking  privilege. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  does  with  the  revenue  of  the  department — the  burden 
they  carry  in  that  respect.  You  take  the  many  things  that  the 
department  has  been  called  upon  to  handle  during  the  war,  and 
even  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  are  not  interested  in  that  feature. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  comes  into  the  consideration  of  the  accumulation 
of  revenue. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lee,  you  think  the  public  would  not  want 
an  increase  in  postal  rates;  do  you  think  the  public  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  franking  privilege  abolished  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  not  informed  myself  about  that,  but  I  wouldn't 
take  that  as  an  Indication.  We  know  that  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  must  be  carried  on  and  the  average  citizen, 
when  he  unaerstands  it,  would  not  deny  a  Congressman  or  tne  depart* 
ments  of  the  Government  the  usual  privileges  of  the  mail  for  eauca- 
tional  purposes  or,  may  be,  political  purposes,  or  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  departmental  busmess.  I  do  not  think  the  average 
citizen,  if  he  understands  it,  would  Question  that  or  object  to  it. 
Your  question  was,  I  take  it,  whether  tney  would  want  that  abolished 
in  order  to  keep  the  expenses  within  the  income. 

Senator  Moses.  WeU,  considering  this  whole  question  of  postal 
revenue,  whether  they  would  look  with  favor  upon  the  abolishment 
of  the  franking  privilege  as  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  the  post  office  is  going  to  be  conducted  as  an  efficient 
and  businesslike  institution  it  should  have  its  debit  and  credit  sides 
and  have  pay  for  the  work  it  does,  or  some  consideration.  If  it 
does  a  certain  work  and  it  is  not  practical  to  pay  them  for  that  work, 
they  should  have  credit  for  it,  so  that  it  would  be  understood  why 
there  is  a  deficit  in  the  income. 
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Mr.  Ste£N£BSon.  That  has  been  debated  for  years  and  years,  but 
the  fact  is  that  both  the  franking  privilege  and  the  penalty  privilege, 
which  is  by  far  the  greater,  combined  would  not  amount  to  but  very 
little  in  comparison  with  the  total  expenses.  It  would  only  be  about 
four  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Lee.  Another  work  that  is  devolving  upon  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  is  gradually  accumulating  is  these  extra  tasks 
imposed  upon  the  postmasters  in  the  way  oi  handling  the  business 
of  other  departments. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Of  course,  that  is  another  matter. 

^Ir.  Lee.  It  is  going  to  be  an  immense  thing.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  for  an  office  of  some  size  to  detail  clerks  for  that  particular 
work  alone.  I  will  not  undertake  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  all  the 
items  we  have  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  all  that  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lee. 

The  brief  referred  to  follows: 

BRIEF  SUBMriTED  BY  MR.  E.  L.  LEE. 

The  clerks  and  carriers  of  the  W'ilmiDgton  (N.  C.)  post  office  take  this  opportunity 
U>  inform  your  honorable  commission  of  some  of  the  conditions  as  we  realise  them  in 
the  Postal  Service,  and  we  beg  to  submit  some  changes  that  we  think  would  correct 
some  of  these  conditions. 

1.  It  is  conceded  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  more  than  lOQ'.per  cent  during 
the  last  four  vears.  We  are  convinced  Uiat  the  necessities  of  living  are  costing,  here 
in  our  city,  about  125  per  cent  more  than  the>;  did  four  years  ago. 

2.  After  carefully  considering  all  the  conditions  of  our  living,  and  comparing  relief 
ac<H>rded  workera  of  other  occupations  with  that  granted  employees  of  the  Post^  Serv- 
ice, we  feel  justified  in  appeaUng  to  you  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  clerks  and 
carriers  be  reclassified  into  four  grades:  The  first  grade  with  a  minimum  wage  of 
Sl.HOO,  the  second  grade  $1,800,  the  third  grade  $2,100,  the  fourth  grade  with  the 
maximum  salary"  of  $2,400. 

3.  We  realize'  a  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  on  account  of  the 
number  of  the  most  experienced  and  valuable  employees  leaving  the  Postal  Service 
to  ennge  in  more  remunerative  occupations. 

4.  Extreme  difficulty  is  found  in  securing  certified  applicants  to  fill  vacancies. 

5.  On  account  of  the  continual  change  of  personnel  of  the  force  of  uncertified 
employees,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  not  only  hampered,  but  the  duties  devolv- 
ing on  the  more  experienced  employees  of  the  service  are  becoming  extremely  arduous. 

6.  Nirilit  work  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  any- 
one, ana  we  believe  that  clerks  who  are  required  to  perform  night  duty  should  be 
rr<?dited  with  differential  time  of  1  hour  for  every  45  minutes  duty  performed  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

7.  We  believe  that  night  work  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it 
by  restricting  ni^t  duties  to  the  most  essential  work,  and  the  distribution  of  only 
the  most  important  classes  of  mail. 

>.  We  are  anxious  to  see  some  pension  law  enacted  for  civil-service  employees 
pmviding  for  the  retirement  of  aged  and  incapacitated  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

9.  We  favor  a  seniority  system  that  will  assure  promotion  to  employees  based  on 
requirements  of  merit  and  efficiency  of  ser^'ice. 

10.  We  ask  that  you  look  into  the  matter  of  remedial  l^islation,  and  the  practice 
f*i  executive  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department  nullifying  such  laws  which  are 
'conditional,  when  they  do  not  deem  it  desirable  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  such 
legi^tion.  Among  such  laws  we  will  mention  the  one  providing  for  the  tour  of  an 
eight-hour  day  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of  10  hours,  and  the  treating  of  time 
made  on  Sundays  and  hoUdays  as  overtime,  instead  of  allowing  compensatory  time  as 
pruvided  in  the  law. 

11.  We  think  that  on  account  of  abuses  arising  in  the  requirement  of  employees  to 
make  overtime  that  such  time  should  be  penamed  to  some  extent. 

12.  We  believe  that  clerks  assigned  to  duties  requiring  scheme  study  should  be 
allowed  reasonable  time  while  on  duty  to  prepare  such  work,  or  when  they  are  required 
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to  prepare  such  scheme  work  while  off  duty  that  they  tshould  be  allowed  some  com- 
peD83ttion  for  time  bo  engaged. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Mulligan. 
STATEMEBTT  OF  MB.  H.  E.  HTTLLIOAV,  CHARLOTTE,  V.  C. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  concerning  some  of  the  conditions  in  our  offi'^e.  Some  time  ago 
when  I  entered  the  service  as  a  substitute  letter  carrier,  some  of  tne 
carriers  came  to  me  sympathizing  with  me,  saying  that  they  sympa- 
thized with  me  because  amongst  the  carriers  none  resign  and  few  aie. 
That  condition  has  changed  to-day,  gentlemen,  because,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  in  the  last  1 8  months  something  like  3 1  per  cent  of  the 
42  clerks  in  the  Charlotte  post  office  have  resigned,  and  m  filling  these 
vacancies  it  also  seems  that  it  has  been  impossible  at  any  time  to 
fill  them  with  men  from  the  civil  service  register;  that  is,  with  eUgibles 
from  the  civil  service  register.  Positions  have  been  filled  temporarily 
with  men  not  on  the  register— just  temporary  employees  until  k 
register  could  be  created.  This  fact  is  also  brought  out  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  examinations  held  in  the  office.  Whereas  some 
four  or  five  years  ago  a  single,  fixed  examination  was  held  annually, 
now  some  four  or  five  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  held  annually. 
Even  these  have  not  produced  eligibles  for  the  positions. 

I  am  also  informed  that  a  ^eat  number  ivho  were  on  these  eligible 
lists  have  dechned  the  positions  when  tendered  to  them.  It  snows 
either  that  the  salaries,  which  they  had  not  previously  investigated, 
or  the  conditions  in  the  office  were  not  as  appealing  as  they  expected 
them  to  be. 

Next  to  the  inadequate  pay,  I  would  say  that  it  seems  that  the 
greatest  trouble  amongst  the  clerks,  especially  in  the  distributing 
division  of  the  office,  is  that  of  night  worK.  That  is  the  bugaboo  of 
all,  you  might  say.  Amongst  the  30  distributing  clerks  in  the  post 
office  at  Charlotte,  27  of  them  have  schedules  which  either  begin 
earUer  than  5  in  the  morning  or  close  later  than  7  in  the  evening. 
About  68  per  cent  of  them  are  on  imnatural  night  work  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  There  is  no  distinction  at  the  present 
time  so  far  as  pay  or  time  allowance  between  the  work  consumed  in 
the  day  time  and  the  work  consumed  at  night.  We  believe  there 
should  be  either  extra  pay  for  this  night  work — and  many  outside 
industries  grant  pay  and  a  half — or  preferably  a  shorter  hour;  an 
allowance  of  45  minutes  to  count  as  an  hour  for  work  performed 
between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Now,  the  question  of  promotions  is  one  that  also  comes  up,  and  1 
will  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  supervisory  officials,  witn  whom 
we  are  all  well  pleased,  that  12  of  the  42  clerks  which  I  spoke  of,  30  of 
whom  are  distributing  clerks,  clerks  at  the  cases  who  aistribute  the 
mail — 12  clerks  are  assigned  to  window  work  and  desk  work — ^regis- 
tered mail,  parcel  post,  stamps,  and  so  forth.  These  12  have  almost 
entirely  daylight  work.  In  fact,  the  latest  schedule  amongst  them 
runs  to  9,  another  to  8,  another  is  not  later  than  6.30.  Now,  in  nine 
years*  experieme  in  the  Charlotte  post  office,  while  there  have  been 
in  that  time,  to  my  own  recollection,  12  vacandes  in  those  positions, 
not  a  single  one  has  been  filled  from  the  distributing  force  of  the  office, 
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from  the  workers,  the  workers  who  are  required  to  do  this  scheme 
study  you  have  heard  so  much  ahout.  These  men  on  the  window 
jobs  do  not  have  that  scheme  study,  and  are  not  required  to  do  this 
night  work.  Not  one  of  these  positions  has  heen  filled  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  required  to  do  this  night  work  and  this  real  hard 
work. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  MnxioAN.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  men  at  the  cases  make  appUcation  for 
transfer  to  these  window  positions  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  own  experience  of  only  three 
years,  whenever  one  of  these  vacancies  occurred,  a  man  senior,  or 
amongst  the  senior  clerks,  has  always  ^one  to  the  postmaster  and 
asked  for  theposition.  At  the  present  tune  these  positions  are  filled 
in  the  post  office,  six  with  men  and  six  with  women. 

Gentlemen,  I  hate  to  make  any  remark  about  the  women.  I  like 
them  too  well. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  it  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  But  it  is  not  fair  for  yoimg  girls,  in  some  cases  with 
no  dependents  whatsoever,  and  in  nearly  every  case  in  our  office  well 
qualined  and  efficient  stenographers,  who  could  make  equally  as 
mu<*h  monev  and  possibly  more  outside  of  the  Post  Office  Service, 
to  be  brought  in  and  placed  ahead  of  these  old  men  in  the  service — 
one  man  n^o  is  working  with  me  has  been  25  years  in  the  service, 
standing  at  a  case  for  25  years,  and  his  feet  are  almost  broken  down. 
Gentlemen,  it  isn't  fair  to  bring  these  girls  in. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  man  engaged  in  night  work  ? 

Mr.  Mi^LLiGAN.  No;  he  is  on  one  of  the  two  daylight  schedules  at 
mv  office. 

^r.  Steenerson.  He  is  one  of  the  dayhght  men  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan.  One  of  the  daylight  men;  yes,  sir.  He  has  been  on 
that  one  job,  though,  for  15  years,  and  he  has  held  behind  him  13 
other  men.  He  has  not  been  taken  off  that  one  place,  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  no  one  else  can  get  in. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  postmaster,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  postmaster  could,  if  he  was  so  disposed, 
remedy  these  things  by  a  more  equitable  system  of  promotions  f 

Mr.  Mltxigan.  With  no  disrespect,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  it  is 
possible  for  this  commission  to  take  care  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  we  could  remedy  such  defect  as 
that  by  statute  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  statute,  if  I  understand  cor- 
re<  tly,  which  requires  that  supervisory  officials  be  appointed  from 
amongst  the  senior  clerks  in  the  office.  It  seems  that  a  statute  could 
also  fe  made  that  would  require  that  these  window  or  dayhght  posi- 
tions be  filled  from  amongst  the  senior  clerks  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  the  window  or  dayhght  positions  be  filled 
from  amongst  those  who  held  the  night  positions  ? 

Mr.  Mltxigan.  From  amongst  the  senior  positions. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  a  man  who  was  on  a  night  schedule 
might  have  some  hopes  of  getting  a  daylight  job  after  awhile. 
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Mr.  Mulligan.  There  is  not  much  hope  for  these  27  men  behind 
the  dayUght  schedules  at  Charlotte;  some  of  them  have  been  there  for 
25  years. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mulligan. 

(Mr.  MuUigan  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

BRIEF  SUBMITTBD  BT  MR.   H.   E.   inTLLIOAN. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  diBCuasion  of  the  general  increase  in 
cost  of  living  or  the  comparatively  small  increases  in  salary  which  we  have  received, 
even  temporariljr,  but  instead  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  detrimental 
effect  to  the  service  as  observed  at  the  post  oflSce  to  which  we  are  attached  and  which 
we  believe  traceable  to  the  low  salary  classification  now  in  effect. 

We  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

From  a  maximum  roll  of  42  clerks,  13,  or  a  total  of  31  per  cent,  have  rseigned  dur- 
ing the  18  months  period  ending  January  1,  1920. 

At  no  time  during  this  period  has  the  postmaster  been  able  to  fill  vacancies  with 
eligibles  from  the  civil-service  register. 

A  large  percentage,  probably  75  per  cent,  of  eligibles  refused  the  appointment  when 
tendered,  due  in  most  cases  to  their  having  found  more  remunerative  emplo3^ent 
elsewhere  since  date  of  examination  or  to  closer  investigation  of  conditions  within 
the  post  ofl5ce,  salary,  night  work,  etc. 

In  order  to  meet  expenses,  many  clerks  are  known  to  be  following  in  spare  hours 
outside  employment  of  various  kinds,  such  as  collecting  bills,  keeping  books,  truck 
farming,  etc.,  while  in  other  cases  their  wives  or  children  of  school  age  have  soui^ht 
employment  in  public  works. 

xour  attention  is  also  called  to  the  increased  frequency  of  examinations  and  the 
decreasing  percentage  of  successful  applicants,  the  exact  figures  of  which  are  not  at 
our  disposal. 

Doubtless  the  most  damaging  factor  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  under  present 
classification  is  ni^ht  work.  Of  the  30  distributing  clerks,  27,  or  90  per  cent,  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  earlier  than  5  a.  m.  or  end  later  thim  7  p.  m.,  and  of  the  240  hours  per- 
formed by  these  daily  164,  or  68  per  cent,  are  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m., 
only  three  daylight  schedules  suiead  of  these  27  clerks  to  which  promotion  is  made 
by  seniority.  There  are  4  with  more  than  10  years'  service  now  working  'split''  or 
half  night  schedules.  In  this  connection,  realizing  that  a  certain  amount  of  such 
work  is  indispensable  and  with  a  view  of  removing  the  dread  of  same,  we  would 
suggest  additional  pay  or  shorter  hours,  preferably  the  latter,  for  whatever  work  is 
done  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

In  addition  to  the  30  distributing  clerks  mentioned  above,  12  are  assigned  to  duties 
at  windows  and  desks  whose  work  is  performed  almost  entirely  in  daylight,  while 
in  the  last  five  years  12  vacancies  have  occurred  among  these,  not  one  has  been  filled 
by  a  senior  member  of  the  distributing  force,  all  having  been  filled  either  by  women 
or  yoimg  men  in  the  service,  only  3  having  served  more  than  10  years,  while  2  are 
substitutes.  We  would  suggest  legislation  requiring  postmasters  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies from  among  senior  clerks  regardless  of  sex. 

In  order  that  they  may  handle  the  mails  in  an  efficient  manner,  distributing  clerks 
must  continually  study  and  practice  their  schemes,  many  having  as  much  as  2,700 
post  offices  in  two  States  to  commit  to  memory,  and  then  to  keep  posted  on  changes 
which  are  constantly  being  made.  An  annual  examination  is  required,  which  the 
clerk  must  stand  95  per  cent  perfect.  This  work  must  all  be  done  outside  of  work 
hours,  consuming  an  average  of  30  minutes  a  day.  As  this  extra  work  is  required  of 
only  a  part  of  the  clerks,  it  is  suggested  that  compensation  in  some  form  be  granted, 
either  in  added  pay  or  compensatory  time,  preferably  the  latter. 

While  the  reports  of  almost  all  investigators  differ  as  to  the  actual  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1916,  yet  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  lies  somewhere 
between  75  per  cent  and  100  per  cent,  while  for  the  corresponding  period  the  maximum 
increase  in  salaries  of  post-office  clerks  has  been  37  per  cent. 

We  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  not  alone  for  ourselves  and  our  families,  but  as  well 
for  the  great  service  to  which  we  have  become  attached,  that  its  efficiency  may  be 
retained  at  its  highest  and  render  to  the  public  a  service  which  would  deserv' e  and 
obtain  the  approval  of  all. 
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STATBKEVT  OF  HB.  W.  H.  BIDDLE,  GBEEHVILLE,  S.  G. 

Mr.  Riddle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission.  I 
am  a  clerk  in  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  post  office,  and  I  wish  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  exist  now  in  our  office.  We  have  had  recently  five 
resignations;  five  clerks  have  resigned  from  the  office  because  of  the 
fart  that  they  could  get  more  money  for  their  work  in  other  lines  of 
business. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  clerks  are  there  inyour  office  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  There  are  24  clerks  in  our  office.  Those  clerks  who 
have  resigned — some  of  them  are  old,  experienced  clerks;  one  man 
had  been  there  16  years  as  a  clerk,  one  man  6  years,  and  some  of  the 
others  for  a  shorter  time — were  offered  better  positions  where  they 
could  earn  more  money  for  their  work.  In  our  city  it  is  hard — in  fact, 
impossible — to  live  on  the  wage  we  receive  as  postal  employees. 

We,  the  clerks  of  the  Greenville  post  office,  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
getting  a  just  salary  for  our  work.  In  fact,  the  salary  that  we  receive 
is  too  small  to  give  us  a  living,  much  less  lay  aside  anything  for  old 
age,  and  there  are  several  concerns  in  our  city  paying  larger  salaries 
to  their  employees  than  the  post-office  employees  are  receiving,  and 
we  come  before  this  commission  with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  luture 
we  will  receive  a  larger  salary  for  our  wdrk  than  we  are  now  receiving. 

Senator  Moses.  What  are  you  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Thirteen  hundred  doUars. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  entered  the  service  as  a  regular  clerk  a  little  less 
than  three  years  ago;  as  a  substitute  six  years  ago.  I  worked  for 
something  over  three  years  as  a  substitute  at  30,  35,  and  then  40  cents 
an  hour,  and  then  I  was  appointed  a  regular  a  little  less  than  three 
years  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  overtime  were  you  required  to  work 
while  you  were  a  substitute  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Well,  I  was  required  to  report  at  the  post  office  every 
dav,  and  if  there  was  no  work  for  me  to  do  I  coula  deliver  special 
deliveries.  I  had  a  bicycle,  and  I  delivered  special  deliveries  so 
as  to  earn  a  living  wa9:e.  I  was  a  substitute  and,  as  I  said,  I  was 
appointed  a  little  less  than  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  remember  what  you  earned  a  month 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  As  I  remember,  it  must  have  been  about  $60  a  month. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  the  other  substitutes  favored  as  you  were 
in  getting  this  special  work  ? 

ifr.  Riddle.  Oh,  yes.  The  substitutes  were  all  given  a  chance  to 
deliver  special  deliveries.  They  had  some  special  delivery  messen- 
gers, but  we  were  given  the  opportunity  because  we  could  not  get 
woric  all  the  time,  and  we  could  not  get  work  in  other  places,  because 
we  were  required  to  report  at  the  post  office  every  day,  and  they  gave 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  special  deliveries  so  that  we  could  earn 
a  living  during  the  time  we  were  substitutes.  With  the  recent 
increase  we  got  some  time  ago  and  the  promotions  I  have  gotten  since 
I  entered  three  years  ago  I  am  now  in  the  $1,300  a  year  class.  Now, 
gentl^nen,  I  can  not  live  on  $1,300  a  year. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children.  Xo  man  with  a 
family  like  that  can  possibly  live  on  that  wage. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  own  your  own  home  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     I  pay  rent;  I  pay  a  monthly  rent. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  how  do  you  do  it.  You  say  you  can't  do  it, 
but  you  evidently  do  do  it.     Now,  how  do  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  After  my  day's  work  in  the  post  office  is  through,  I 
go  out  and  do  some  other  little  jobs  to  make  a  living.  Clerks  in  other 
businesses  don't  have  to  do  that,  because  their  employers  pay  them 
enough,  yet  I  am  working  for  the  greatest  Government  in  the  world 
and  I  have  to  go  out  after  my  day's  work  is  done  and  do  something 
else  to  make  a  living. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  consider  yourself  fortunate  in  finding 
something  else  to  do  in  order  to  eke  out  a  living  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  There  are  other  clerks  making  more  than  I  am.  In 
other  words,  those  in  the  top  grade,  making  $1,650,  possiblj  can 
live  without  doins:  that,  but  in  my  case  I  have  not  been  m  the 
service  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  grade. 

Now,  in  regard  to  conditions  in  my  office.  When  I  came  there  a  few 
years  back,  competitive  examinations  were  held  and  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  about  60  who  would  take  the  examination  for  clerks,  once  a  year. 
Now  they  hold  examinations  about  twice  every  year,  and  there  are 
only  about  8  or  10  people  who  take  them.  Why  ?  Because  there  is 
no  mducement  to  go  into  the  service  any  more.  The  salary  that  the 
post-office  employees  receive  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  man  in 
standing  these  examinations,  and  that  is  reflected  in  the  class  of 
people  who  are  taking  these  examinations.  With  no  reflection  on  any- 
one personally,  some  of  the  men  who  have  taken  the  examinations 
recently  and  are  now  on  the  eligible  list  are  unfit  for  the  service. 
During  the  holidays  they  have  been  working  as  extra  help.  Of  course 
a  man  is  not  supposed  to  give  the  service  when  he  enters  that  he  will 
later  on,  but  you  can  tell  what  is  in  a  man  and  tell  how  he  is  going  to 
work  when  you  first  start  him  and  watch  him. 

Senator  oterling.  Do  you  mean  that  some  who  were  on  the 
eligible  list  were  called  in  for  special  and  temporary  service  during 
the  holidays  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Exactly. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  that  doesn't  give  them  any  permanent 
place? 

Mr.  Riddle.  No,  sir.  You  can  tell  whether  or  not  they  would 
make  good  clerks  after  they  had  an  appointment,  and  most  of  those 
who  have  worked  show  that  they  could  not  learn  to  be  efficient  in 
the  postal  service  if  they  were  there  for  several  years.  Not  casting 
any  reflection  on  them,  but  from  the  observation  of  myself  and  the 
other  employees,  they  would  not  make  efficient  clerks. 

In  regard  to  these  resignations;  some  of  those  who  have  resigned 
were  some  of  the  best  clerks  in  the  post  office  and  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  fiU  these  positions  like  they  nave  been  filled,  and  to  fiU  them 
from  these  eligible  lists  will  be  hard  indeed.  If  this  is  going  to  con- 
tinue every  year,  it  will  eventually  come  to  where  we  can  not  get 
men  to  take  these  competitive  examinations  and  eventually  we 
won't  be  able  to  get  men  to  fill  these  positions  of  the  clerks  who  have 
resigned  and  left  the  service. 

In  regard  to  night  work,  I  think  that  45  minutes  should  constitute 
1  hour's  work  in  the  hours  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  because  in  other 
lines  of  business,  men  who  work  the  night  hours  receive  more  salary 
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than  those  who  work  in  the  daytime,  and  another  thing  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  overtime,  the  way  we  are  paid 
for  overtime.  If  you  have  ever  thought  of  it,  you  will  know  that 
when  we  work  overtime  and  on  Sundays  we  do  not  receive  as  much 

Ser  hour  during  that  time  as  we  do  during  the  regular  time  for  our 
ay's  work.  Take  a  month  that  has  31  days  in  it — our  Sunday  time 
and  overtime  is  based  on  the  number  of  days  that  is  in  the  month, 
and  of  course  the  number  of  hours  in  the  month,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  receive  as  much  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work  as  we  do  for 
repilar  work,  and  I  think,  and  we  all  think,  we  should  receive  more. 
We  should  have  at  least  time  and  a  half  pay  for  overtime  and  all 
Sunday  work. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  how  does  that  work  out? 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Thirty-one  days 

Mr.  Reddle.  That  is  it  exactly.  Take  the  greater  number  of 
hours  in  the  month,  which,  of  course,  there  are  m  a  31-day  month 
than  in  a  30-day  month. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  there  are  248  hours  in  a  31-day  month. 

Mr.  Riddle.  When  we  draw  our  regular  salary  it  is  based  on  the 
number  of  working  days. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  do  any  overtime  in  December  ? 

Mr  Riddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  31  days  in  December,  and  an  8-hour 
dav  would  make  248  hours  in  that  month.  How  much  overtime  did 
you  work  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  haven't  those  figures  with  me.  The  latter  part  of 
December  I  worked  38  hours  overtime — the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Doesn't  one  hour  count  one-eighth  of  a  day? 

Mr.  Riddle.  It  does. 

Senator  Moses.  I  see  now  what  he  means.  He  was  drawing  his 
$108,33  for  the  248  hours,  and  then  he  had  38  hours  overtime  at  the 
same  rate.     How  about  the  month  of  February  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Well,  the  month  of  February,  I  don't  think  would 
bring  it  up.  There  is  only  one  February  in  a  year,  anyhow. 
[Laughter.]  We  think,  gentlemen,  that  this  should  oe  changed  so 
that  we  should  receive  at  least  pay  and  a  half  for  overtime  and 
Sunday  work,  and  we  ask  that  you  look  into  this. 

Senator  Moses.  You  are  suggesting  only  pay  and  a  third  when 
Tou  say  you  advocate  45  minutes  to  constitute  an  hour. 

ilr.  Bell.  That  is  for  ni^ht  work. 

Senator  Moses.  This  is  for  night  work,  too. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  would  be  a  6-hour  day,  wouldn't  it? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes,  but  that  is  only  paying  time  and  a  third. 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  should  think  that  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  a  man 
who  has  to  go  in  there  and  work  at  night — all  of  his  time  at  night — 
that  he  should  not  have  to  work  as  many  hours  as  the  man  in  day 
time. 

Senator  Moses.  Now  you  are  suggesting  that  a  man  whose  regular 
schedule  calls  for  work  between  the  hours  of  6  at  night  and  6  in  the 
morning  should  have  45  minutes  constitute  an  hour's  work,  which 
i>  time  and  a  third.  You  suggest  that  when  you  have  a  day  schedule 
when  you  work  overtime  you  should  get  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Riddle.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  MosES.  Why  the  discrimination  f 
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Mr.  Riddle.  Well,  if  he  has  to  work  overtime,  the  man  who  works 
at  night,  give  him  time  and  a  half.  I  make  no  discrimination.  If 
he  has  to  work  overtime,  pay  him  the  same  amount.  Or,  if  it  seems 
best  that  they  should  pay  the  night  man  a  larger  salary  than  the 
day  manf  we  would  be  glad  to  work  daytime  at  my  salary  and  let 
the  night  man  receive  a  greater  salary,  because  I  think  it  is  due 
them. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  think  it  is  necessarv  to  make  a  6-hoiir 
day  for  night  work,  do  you  ?  It  is  only  a  question  of  compensation 
with  you. 

Mr.  Riddle.  Well,  if  it  seems  best  that  the  salary  should  be  greater, 
that  would  be  perfectly  all  right  with  everybody,  but  I  thiuSc  there 
should  be  a  diflference. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  PhysicaDy  they  could  stand  eight  hours'  work 
at  night? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  if  they  got  sufficient  pay,  everything 
would  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  think  so.  I  think  a  man  who  works  during  the  night 
should  receive  greater  pay  or  shorter  hours  than  the  man  who  works 
in  the  day  thne.    That  is  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  ladies  in  the  office.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  ladies  whatever,  but  there  have  been  some  ladies  ap- 
pointed in  the  Greenville  post  office  recently  that  have  all  day  hours, 
and  there  are  clerks  there  who  have  been  there  some  time  who  have 
all  night  hours.  There  is  no  inducement  for  these  men  to  stay  m 
the  service  and  work  at  night  when  they  can  not  see  any  hope  of 
getting  a  day  schedule.  My  suggestion  would  be  if  ladies  are  going 
to  take  a  man's  work  that  thev  Siould  take  a  man's  hours. 

Mr.  Bell.  Work  at  night? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  we  had  an  important  postmaster  state 
before  us  sometime  ago  that  women  were  not  suitaole  for  tins  work 
you  spoke  of — the  distributing  and  carrier  work,  that  they  have  to 
be  put  at  windows  or  desks  because  the  other  work  was  too  strenuous, 
standing  and  walking  around  continuously  all  these  hours,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  given  these  places. 

Mr.  Riddle.  Well.  I  should  think  that  if  they  can  not  stand  the 
work  the  men  do,  tnat  they  should  not  be  expected  to  receive  the 
salary  the  men  do. 

Senator  Moses.  Or,  in  other  words,  with  equal  suffrage,  you  want 
equality  in  everything.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  in  the  service  to  not  have  women  clerks  and  carriers  in  the 
post  office? 

Mr.  Riddle.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  ladies,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Except  as  stenographers? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Except  as  stenographers. 

Mr.  Bell.  Don't  tney  make  good  stamp  clerks  and  money-order 
clerks?    Don't  they  fill  those  position?  as  well  as  the  men? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  don't  think  so,  from  some  we  have  had  in  our  office. 
Take  a  stamp  clerk  we  have  in  our  office.  We  have  a  very  good  one. 
He  is  fast  and  accurate.  We  have  had  some  ladies  on  nis  window 
when  he  would  be  off  on  a  vacation,  and  they  could  not  turn  off  near 
the  work  he  does. 
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Mr.  Bell.  That  was  not  their  regular  work,  was  it  ? 

Mr,  Riddle.  No;  it  was  not  their  regular  line. 

Mr.  Bell.  They  were  not  as  accustomed  to  it  as  the  man  was  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Your  idea  is  that  these  places  should  be  reserved 
for  those  who  do  this  hard  work,  especially  the  night  work  ? 

^.  Riddle.  I  should  think  those  men  who  have  been  in  the  service 
some  time,  especially  at  night,  should  later  on  receive  these  better 
places  and  better  hours. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Before  the  next  speaker 
appears,  I  want  to  say  that  the  commission  wants  to  hear  from  all 
those  who  have  been  picked  out,  but  we  will  be  obliged  to  stay  within 
the  limitations  of  time  or  else  we  won't  get  through  or  hear  from  all 
the  representatives,  so  that  I  would  liKe  all  those  that  appear  to 
make  their  statements  as  brief  as  possible.  If  you  do  not  make 
sutements  sufficient  to  satisfy  yourselves^  you  can  file  briefs,  and  they 
will  go  into  the  record,  and  we  will  see  it  just  the  same. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Moseley. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  W.  F.  MOSELET,  COLXTMBIA,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Moseley.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  this  commission,  I 
believe  I  have  two  minutes  assigned  to  me.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
mention  my  brief,  but  will  just  say  that  I  am  a  special  clerk.  I 
served  three  years  in. the  Philippines,  one  of  which  was  in  the  mail 
serrice.  I  have  been  15  years  m  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
My  present  salary  is  $1,750  at  the  Columbia  office. 

At  our  office  we  have  31  clerks,  15  substitutes;  29  carriers,  3  sub- 
stitute carriers.  We  have  a  superintendent  of  mails  at  a  salary  of 
$2,150,  including  bonus;  1  cashier,  $1,925,  who  is  acting  assistant 
postmaster,  leaving  15  clerks,  with  salaries  of  $1,500  and  below, 
according  to  the  length  of  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  exact  position? 

Mr.  Moseley.  I  am  a  special  clerk,  assigned  to  the  parcel-post 
ctivision.    We  have  two  special  clerks,  both  assigned  to  parcel  post. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  do  any  night  work  in  the  parcel-post 
division? 

Mr.  Moseley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  night  work  required  for  parcel-post  business  ? 

Mr.  Moseley.  No,  sir;  we  close  at  6  o'clock  m  that  division. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  work  is  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Moseley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  work  overtime  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Moseley.  I  did  in  the  holiday  season.  I  worked  15  hours  in 
the  latter  part  of  December.  The  present  salary  of  the  postmaster 
at  our  office  is  $5,000,  but  on  account  of  Camp  Pike  being  reduced 
by  possibly  2,000  soldiers,  naturally  next  year  the  salary  of  the 
postmaster  will  be  reduced,  I  suppose,  to  al)out  $3,700.  That,  of 
rimrse,  will  affect  the  assistant  postmaster  and  the  superintendent 
of  mails.     I  have  a  brief  here  which  I  will  submit  to  Mr.  Beaslev. 
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The  brief  referred  to  follows: 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Moselet,  from  the  Postal  Employees  op  the 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Post  Office  and  Vicinity. 

In  presenting  this  brief,  as  a  representative  of  the  supervisory  emploveee  in  the 
Columbia  post  office  and  clerks  at  Beaufort,  Bennettsville,  Camden,  Geoiigetown, 
Harts\dlle,  and  Lancaster,  it  is  not  with  the  thought  that  I  am  presenting  new  or 
mentioning  conditions  with  which  you  are  not  reasonably  familiar,  after  visiting  u 
many  of  the  Iturge  postal  centers,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Paul, 
etc.,  but  we  wish  to  add  our  evidence  as  to  the  imperative  need  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  suggested  by  others  that  have  appeared  before  you.  Therefore, 
I  have  not  included  any  statistics  on  salary  tables. 

THE  CAPrrAL  CITY. 

Columbia  being  the  capital  city,  th^e  seems  to  be  an  artificial  something  that 
tends  to  enhance  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  among  them  house  rent,  which  hae 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Food,  clothing,  light,  and  fuel 
prices  have  soared  until  the  prices  are  something  like  76  per  cent  above  what  they 
were  five  years  ago. 

average   EXPBNDrrUREB  LESS  IN  SOUTH. 

The  average  clerk  can  get  aloiKg  without  buying  much  furniture  or  luxuries,  but 
we  have  to  nave  food,  fuel,  and  light,  pay  rent,  and  buy  a  reasonable  amount  of 
clothing.  We  of  the  South  are  fortunate  in  that  God  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  Bhom 
lamb,"  as  our  mild  climate  enables  us  to  get  along  without  heavy  expensive  clothbg 
and  with  less  fuel  during  the  winter  months  than  what  is  re<)uired  of  our  neighbor? 
farther  north.  If  that  was  not  the  case  there  would  be  considerably  more  sufferizig 
for  the  want  of  fuel  and  clothing,  as  we  are  not  receiving  a  salary  tliat  would  justify 
the  expenditure. 

I 

AS  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  OF  SALARIES. 

We  believe  the  members  of  the  commission  are  convinced  of  the  need  of  an  increase 
in  the  compensation  to  be  given  the  postal  workers  throughout  the  country.  We  mean 
on  a  permanent  basis,  at  least  for  several  years,  but  the  mooted  question  is  to  agree 
on  the  amount  that  should  be  given.  We  suggest  that  the  examination  for  clerk- 
carrier  in  the  Post  Office  Service  be  made  first  grade,  with  an  entrance  salary  of  $1 ,400. 
with  automatic  promotions  of  $200  annually  until  the  $2,200  erade  is  reached,  a  salary 
of  $2,300  and  $2,400  being  provided  for  special  clerks  ana  $2,500  for  supervisor)* 
officials  in  small  first-class  offices. 

To  provide  the  money  necessary  to  cover  the  increased  compensation  mentioned 
in  the  prece4,ing  para^ph  we  suggest  that  postage  on  first-class  mail  and  postal  cards 
be  restored  to  a  war-time  basis,  as  there  was  very  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  paying  3  cents  per  ounce  on  letters,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  a  grievous 
mistake  to  reduce  postage  on  letters  for  local  delivery  to  1  cent.  Gentlemen,  while 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  rate  of  postage,  we  believe  that  printed  matter  should 
be  restored  to  the  third-class  rate;  so,  also,  catalogues  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the 
parcel-post  rate,  but  should  be  mailed  from  the  office  of  publication,  and  not  be 
shipped  by  freight  to  a  central  distributing  point,  to  be  mailed  at  the  local  or  second 
zone  rate  of  postage. 

SUBSTITUTES  TO  BE   REDUCED. 

The  number  of  substitute  clerks  should  be  reduced,  or  a  reasonable  limitation  upon 
the  period  of  substitute  service,  with  credit  given  for  such  service  in  determining 
entrance  salary  grade  upon  regular  appointment. 

RETIREMENT  LEGISLATION. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  salary  question  is  that  of  the  retirement  of  the  aged 
postal  workers,  and  we  indorse  the  Lenlbach-Sterling  bill,  or  some  similar  measure. 
While  it  comtemplates  deductions  from  the  employees'  salaries  at  the  i«te  of  2}  per 
cent,  yet  these  deductions  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  employee  in  the  event 
of  his  separation  from  the  service,  rost-office  clerks  would  be  entitled  to  retirement 
at  age  62  with  a  maximum  annuity  of  $720  per  year. 
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KIOHT  WORK. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  night  work  is  unpleasant,  giving  little  opportunity  for 
sorial  intercouree.  thereby  causing  much  dissatisfaction,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
<aSiciency;  therefore,  we  would  suggest  that  sevep  hours  work  after  6  p.  m.  constitute 

a  day's  work. 

VACATION. 

As  emplovees  of  all  branches  of  the  Government  service,  except  post-office  clerks, 
<vn«re,  BJki  laborers,  are  allowed  30  days  vacation  per  year,  we  ask  that  postal  em- 
ployees be  given  an  equal  privilege  with  other  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

The  Federal  civil  service  should  make  provision  for  granting  employees  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  officials  in  cases  involving  demotion  or  dismissal,  and 
lodsru?  arbitrary  power  i^  the  hands  of  officials  frequently  results  in  injustice  being 
done  an  employee;  therefore,  we  su^^rest  that  a  court  of  appeals  be  created,  granting 
(i\-i]'Service  employees  the  right  of  a  hearing  in  cases  of  demotion  or  dismissal. 

RBCOONinON  OF  SBNIORITT. 

Reception  of  senioritv  is  one  of  the  essentials  which  will  promote  the  best  interest 
of  the  Postal  Service:  will  lend  incentive  alike  to  the  senior  clerk  as  well  as  the  new 
entrant,  as  a  reward  for  the  service  of  older  clerks,  and  the  lack  of  such  recognition  of 
{v>aioritv  with  reference  to  promotions  and  assignments  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  civil- 
^nice  laws,  therefore,  we  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  ri^ht  of  senioritjr. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion  we  do  not  believe  we  have  asked  for  anything  that 
L«  imreaaonable  as  to  salaries  or  the  betterment  of  working  conditions  in  the  Postal 
Sn-nce.  We  want  to  educate  our  children;  have  time  for  recreation;  have  time  for 
Audy:  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  supplement  our  salary  by  outside  employment, 
as  I  do  not  believe  a  clerk  can  give  his  best  service  to  his  Government  if  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  employment  outside  of  the  Postal  Service  when  not  on  duty.  In  not 
doin^  BO,  my  family  lias  made  many  sacrifices  in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence,  as  I 
do  not  call  it  a  "living.'' 

SALARY   STATISTICS,   COLUMBIA  POST  OFFICE. 

ppfisent  saluy  of  postmaster,  $5,000  (actin?:).  No  assistant  postmaster.  Superin- 
tendent of  mails,  busic,  |1,800;  present,  $2,125.  Assistant  superintendent  of  mails, 
litfic,  $1,600;  present,  $1,925.  Cashier,  acting  assistant  postmaster,  basic,  $1,600; 
present,  $1,925.  Foreman  money  order,  basic,  $1,600;  present,  $1,925.  Foreman 
ni^ht  force,  city  division,  basic,  $1,600;  present,  $1,925.  Clerks,  31;  substitutes,  15; 
ramere,  27;  rural  free-delivery  routes,  5;  registered  pieces  handled  last  year,  33,836; 
injured  parcel-post  pieces  handled  last  year,  38,868;  money  orders  issued,  85,022; 
money  ordere  paid,  105,584;  money  orders,  foreign,  issued,  171;  money  orders,  for- 
^kn.  paid,  84. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Kelly,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Kellt.  I  yield  mv  time  to  the  Georgia  clerks. 
XIr.  Bell.  We  will  call  on  Mr.  C.  G.  Clark. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  O.  CLAEK,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  post  office,  Camp 
Gordon  Branch.  I  have  heen  in  the  service  a  little  more  than  13 
years,  4  of  them  as  a  railway  mail  clerk,  1  year  as  a  postal  agent  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  Questioned  some  here  to-day  as  to  how  mail 
is  being  handled  in  the  large  offices,  with  delav  or  without  delay. 
This  mail  is  being  handled  in  our  large  office  here  Dy  making  overtime. 
You  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  this  overtime  year  in  and 
year  out.  We  have  for  the  last  two  vears  made  more  overtime  than 
«ver.    Why  ?    Because  we  haven't  the  young  blood  coming  into  the 
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service  that  we  should  have.  You  will  find  our  civil  service  eligible 
lists  all  over  the  country  depleted,  and  speaking  for  Atlanta  particu- 
larly depleted.  We  have  208  clerks  in  our  Atlanta  post  ofi^  with 
117  auxiliary  and  substitutes  besides.  There  are  men  continuously 
coming  and  going  all  the  time  in  our  Atlanta  post  office.  More  thim 
six  hundred  within  the  last  four  years  have  come  in  and  left  the 
Atlanta  post  office. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  the  whole  force  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  includes  the  whole  force — clerks,  carriers, 
mechanicians,  etc. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  total  force  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  one  is  the  total  force  of  the 
office.  What  inducement  is  there  for  the  young  man  to  come  into 
the  service  to-day  ?  A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  have  young  men  come 
to  me  anxious  to  take  the  examinations.  No  more  is  that  the  case. 
Why  ?  Here  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  which  is  the  fourth  as  an  insurance 
center,  we  have  offices  that  pay  these  young  men  much  more  than  the 
post  office  can  pav  under  the  law.  It  is  impossible  almost  to  get  these 
young 'men  to  take  the  examination,  and  as  I  have  just  stated,  what 
can  we  do  but  continue  to  work  overtime  -all  the  time,  and  that  can 
not  go  on  year  in  and  year  out.  The  mail  has  got  to  move,  however. 
If  it  doesn't  move,  you  hear  from  the  business  men. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  overtime  is  there  worked  on  an 
average  ? 

.  Mr.  Clark.  My  dear  sir,  I  haven't  access  to  the  finance  books  of 
this  office,  being  only  1  employee  out  of  551.  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  exact  data  on  that,  but  I  do  know  that  that  is 
tne  way  the  man  is  moving,  by  the  overtime  made  in  our  office.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  supervisory  officials  of  our  office.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  get  young  blood  in  our  office;  no  substitutes  are 
coming  in  and  learning  these  schemes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  tne  supervisory  officials  reouire  these  men  to  wort  overtime. 
That  can  not  continue  always.  We  must  offer  some  inducement  to 
have  men  come  into  the  service. 

The  gentleman  on  my  left  [Mr.  Steenerson]  has  asked  a  question  as 
to  where  we  would  get  the  funds  to  pay  increased  salaries.  I  do  not 
not  believe  the  puolic  objects  to  paying  3-cent  postage  on  letters 
[Applause.]  Canada  is  paying  3-cent  postage;  France  is  now  paying 
3-cent  postage.  A  small  country  like  Prance,  where  the  expense  of 
transporting  a  letter  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  is  only  as  great  as 
from  here  to  the  Mississippi  River,  is  charging  3  cents  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  charge  only  2  cents  to  transport  a  letter  from  here 
to  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  people  of  this  country  had  some  experience  in  paying  3-cent 
postage  during  the  war.  Nothing  was  said  about  it.  They  w^ant 
efficient  service  [applause]  and  in  order  to  jget  efficient  men  we  have 
got  to  pay  them  the  price.  If  we  do  not,  others  in  the  field  emplo^dng 
young  men  will  certainly  employ  them,  and  the  Government  will  be 
the  loser. 

Senator  Moses.  You  spoke  of  the  insurance  companies  being 
competitors  with  the  Post  Office  Department  for  clerks.  What  do 
they  start  their  clerks  at  'i 

Mr.  Clark.  They  start  their  younger  clerks  in  at  something  like 
$85  per  month,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  opportunities  for  promotion 
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are  much  greater,  faster,  than  the  law  allows  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  thereby  oifering  a  ^eater  inducement.  The  reason  I 
referred  to  the  insurance  companies  is  because  Atlanta  ranks  fourth 
in  insurance  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Moses.  Also  another  reason  is  that  the  work  is  substan- 
tially of  the  same  character. 

m.  Clabk.  Exactly. 

Senator  Steblino.  What  does  the  experienced  insurance  clerk 
get— having  an  entrance  salary  of  $85  a  month — ^what  will  his 
salary  reach  after  a  year  or  two  t 

Mr.  Clabk.  Many  of  my  friends  who  have  been  in  that  service  less 
than  I  have  been  in  the  rostal  Service  are  getting  $225  and  $250  a 
month. 

Senator  Steblino.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Thirteen  years.  Gentlemen,  the  cost  of  living  in 
Atlanta  has  increased — groceries  and  clothing — 155  per  cent. 

Senator  Moses.  And  rents  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  From  60  to  70  per  cent.  We  attribute  that  locally 
to  the  large  conflagration  we  had  May  15,  1917,  which  wiped  out 
1 ,500  homes. 

Senator  Steblino.  What  is  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  $1,650  a  year. 

Senator  Steblino.  Ajid  do  you  have  a  family  1 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  have  not,  sir.  That  is  one  reason  I  have  not,  by  the 
way.    [Applause.]    I  make  that  statement  in  all  earnestness,  too. 

Senator  Steblino.  You  have  advanced  one  of  the  best  arguments 
yet  made,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  (X.ABK.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment.  With  that,  I  will 
leave  it  with  you  gentlemen. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  J.  0.  OBEEHE,  ATJOTTSTA,  OA. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Gentlemen,  I  have  two  minutes.  I  feel  that  will  be 
plentv.  I  am  from  the  Augusta  office.  Augusta  is  a  city  of  approxi- 
mately 60,000,  and  we  have  31  clerks,  inclumn^  supervisory  help — 24 
regular  clerks,  and  of  this  number  4  have  resigned  since  the  middle 
of  November,  which  is  16§  per  cent  of  the  regular  clerical  force. 
Now,  these  boys,  young  men,  have  gone  out,  I  am  sure,  to  accept 
p(»sitions  in  some  field  of  business  where  they  can  receive  better 
salaries,  and  four  green  clerks  have  been  appointed  to  take  the  place 
of  these  four  regular  elerks,  and  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  winter  mails 
and  the  Christmas  rush,  had  it  not  been  for  the  overtime,  without 
compensation,  put  in  by  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments, 
I  believe  the  maclunery  of  our  office  would  have  been  paralyzed. 
Our  supervisory  help  and  foremen  and  bosses  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  worked  overtime  and  got  everythuig  off  and  everybody 
else  fell  right  in  line  and  we  pulled  through  and  possibly  have  dodged 
some  just  criticism  in  so  far  as  efficient  service  is  concerned. 

After  the  appointment  of  these  4  new  clerks  we  have  left  14  sub- 
stitute clerks.  Ten  of  these  are  young  ladies,  girls,  and  they,  I 
think — ^I  will  say  it  although  they  are  not  here — are  exceptionally 
good  clerks.  I  work  right  close  to  them  and  am  married  and  have 
no  policy  in  saving  it.  AH  of  the  women  have  day  schedules,  and 
about  half  of  tnem  are  performing  duties  for  which  they  are,  in  my 
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judgment,  better  fitted  than  we  are;  they  are  stenographers  and 
manipulate  their  fingers  well  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  would  get 
along  without  them.  There  are  10  of  these  ladies  and  4  boys  on  the 
substitute  list,  and  owing  to  the  increased  popularity  of  the  pared 
post  and  the  tremendous  amount  of  night  work  at  our  oflSce.  there  is 
quite  a  lot  of  work  that  would  be  distasteful  to  these  girls  if  they  were 
put  on  it. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  our  eligible  list  is  exhausted.  The 
secretary  of  the  local  board  of  civil  service  told  me  yesterday  morn- 
ing— I  understood  him  to  say  there  was  not  a  name  on  it.  I  am  sure 
he  said  there  was  not  the  name  of  a  man  on  it.  In  addition  to  this 
help  we  have  five,  I  understand,  who  are  working,  not  to  move  the 
Christmas  rush,  but  who  have  been  working  for  some  time  as  auxiliary 
or  temporary  help  because  there  were  no  names  on  the  list,  and  often- 
times we  are  favored  in  getting  rather  bright  men  to  come  into  our 
office,  but  they,  just  like  the  four  who  have  just  left  us,  come  in  and 
look  around  and  see  just  what  is  expected  of  them  and  they  pass 
on  out.  There  is  a  reason  for  all  of  this.  We  had  a  young  man  who 
has  gone  back  to  the  farm,  another  has  gone  into  one  of  the  city  offices 
to  work.  The  minimum  salary  paid  oy  the  banks  in  our  town  is 
$125  a  month,  I  am  told,  and  one  of  the  bie  department  stores  pays 
their  cleric  an  average  salary  of  $40  a  week.  That  doesn't  include 
the  managers  of  the  departments.  I  know  two  messenger  bovs,  one 
who  had  not  been  to  school  since  he  was  12  years  of  age,  and  they  are 
getting,  one  $175,  and  the  other  $200  a  month. 

As  for  myself,  I  feel  that  we  need  young  blood.  I  have  served  my 
time  in  the  service  and  have  ac<^uired  that  helpless  feeling  that  is  the 
heritage  of  the  service.  The  thmg  that  I  think  we  should  do  is  not 
so  much  to  satisfy  the  old  fellows  who  have  passed  their  zenith  in  the 
service  but  to  hold  out  something  that  will  get  new  blood  to  replace 
these  fellows  as  they  go. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  enough 
postage  to  insure  efficient  service.  They  only  need  a  little  education 
along  that  line. 

That  is  the  condition  of  our  office,  gentlemen.  I  promised  not  to 
take  more  than  two  minutes  and  I  Wiink  they  must  be  about  up. 
The  Augusta  post  office  ranked  second  only  to  Atlanta  in  receipts  last 
year.  I  think  the  receipts  were  somethmg  like  $513,000,  and  this 
fiscal  year  the  receipts  will  be  approximately  $550,000,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  glad  to  tell  of  the  conditions  down  there  and  I  appreciate 
your  interest. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  E.  C.  OEIITEB,  VALDOSTA,  OA. 

Mr.  Griner.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  mailing  division  of  the  Valdosta 
post  office.  I  will  just  relate  a  few  of  the  real  facts  and  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  our  office  to-day.  We  have  a  force  of  10  regular  clerlra, 
I  believe.  Three  of  these  clerks  have  been  appointed  regulars  within 
the  last  three  months.  Two  of  these  clerks  have  been  in  the  service 
there  less  than  two  years,  leaving  five  that  you  might  call  older  clerks. 
We  had  a  resignation  recently  to  take  effect  December  1,  I  believe, 
of  a  clerk  who  nad  been  in  the  service  18  years,  who  resigned  to  take 
a  position  which  pays  him  $1,800 — ^more  than  he  was  getting  as  a 
post-office  clerk  after  having  served  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Bell.  $1,800  more? 
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Mr.  Griner.  $1,800  was  his  entrance  salary  in  the  new  position. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  had  been  getting  as  a  clerk  a  maximum 
of  how  much  t 

Mr.  Griner.  His  maximum  as  a  clerk  was  not  that  much — some- 
thing like  $1 ,650, 1  believe.  Another  thing  is  that  our  clerks  are  over- 
worked. We  make  overtime  every  day.  We  work  Sundays  and 
holida3rs.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  time  off  because  we  haven't 
the  force  of  men  who  are  competent  to  relieve  us ;  men  who  have  been 
on  the  job  long  enough  to  know  how  to  do  the  work  are  overworked. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  position  did  this  clerk  who  resigned  after 
18  vears'  service  hold  ? 

Mr.  Griner.  He  was  the  roister  clerk.  ,_ 

Senator  Sterling.  What  position  did  he  go  into  ?  ^^{^ 

Mr.  Griner.  He  went  into  the  automobile  business^^^ainesville, 
Fla.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  post-office  clerk  need  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  night  work  and  in  regard  to  Sunday  work  and  over- 
time. All  this  ought  to  be  considered,  and  in  oraer  to  restore  the 
service  to  its  one-time  efficiency  and  to  maintain  the  service  the 
American  people  desire  and,  we  might  say,  demand,  changes  have 
got  to  be  made.  We  must  make  the  service  attractive  to  yoimg  men. 
They  must  see  some  future  to  it,  gentlemen.  I  have  been  m  the 
service  as  a  regular  employee  for  something  like  three  years,  but  I  see 
no  future  to  it  as  it  stands. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  pay  is  $1,650  now? 

Mr.  Griner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  pay  ? 

\fr.  Griner.  I  get  only  $1 ,200. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  got  the  $150  emergency  increase,  didn't  you  1 

Mr.  Griner.  This  includes 

Mr.  Bell.  Everything  ? 

Mr.  Griner.  Everything.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  What  did  you  start  at — ^$800  ? 

Mr.  Griner.  I  started  at  $800. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  got  a  $200  bonus;  then  $150.  Where 
were  your  automatic  promotions  ? 

Mr.  Griner.  I  have  not  had  any  automatic  promotions. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  has  not  been  in  the  service  long  enough. 

Senator  Moses.  Three  years,  and  not  get  any  automatic  promo- 
tions? 

Mr.  Griner.  My  postmaster  has  written  the  first  assistant  for  a 
ruling  and  he  has  not  heard. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  there  were  any  vacancies  higher  than  you,  you  would 
be  entitled  to  that,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Griner.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bell.  By  promotion — automatically. 

ilr.  Griner.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  the  mailing  division.  My  tour  is 
from  4  p.  m.  to  12.30  a.  m.,  with  30  minutes  for  limch.  There  are 
two  of  these  new  clerks  who  were  recently  appointed  42  and  43  years 
old,  respectively.  I  can  never  hope — ^regardless  of  the  time  of  service 
I  put  in  in  that  oflBce — I  can  never  hope  to  get  a  day  job  with  the 
present  force  we  have,  because  these  older  clerlffl  are  inefficient.  They 
can  not  do  the  work  that  we  younger  clerks  can  do.  These  men  will 
never  attain  that  d^ree  of  efficiency  that  a  young  man  would. 
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Senator  Sterling.  From  what  business  do  they  come  into  vour 
office? 

Mr.  Griner.  One  was  a  fourth-class  postmaster,  I  understand, 
prior  to  his  coming  to  our  office. 

Mr.  Bell.  Was  he  transferred,  or  did  he  take  the  civil-serv'ice 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Griner.  I  think  he  took  the  examination.  As  I  have  just 
said,  something  must  be  done;  some  changes  must  be  made  to  make 
the  service  more  attractive,  so  that  we  can  get  men  with  talent,  young 
men,  to  enter  the  service,  and  so  that  they  can  hope  to  attain  some- 
thing for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them.  I  am  a  mar- 
ried man  and  have  one  child,  and  I  know  SI,  200  means  a  mere  existence. 

Mr.  BEL^^Ke  are  much  obliged  to  you.  The  next  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Clyde  JBRnce,  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLYDE  LAWBEITCE,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  the  service  26  years.  I 
have  had  every  position  in  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  post  office,  and  I  think 
that  when  a  man  has  been  in  the  post  office  or  any  other  business 
26  years  and  then  has  to  accept  outside  employment  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  family,  I  tnink  it  is  time  something  should  be 
done  for  him.  I  was  also,  you  might  say,  ruined  for  life  in  the  service 
a  good  many  years  ago  with  a  sack  of  mail.  My  back  was  sprained, 
which  I  have  never  gotten  over,  and  I  think  there  should  be  some 
provision  made  also  for  clerks  who  have  been  employed  in  the  service 
for  years  and  get  down  and  out  from  different  causes  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  present  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  $1,750,  which  includes  my  recent  raise.  In  about 
30  days  I  will  be  made  superintendent  of  maols.  Our  postmaster  and 
assistant  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  office  there  with  regard  to  pro- 
motions of  the  men  in  the  office.  We  have  absolutely  no  grievance 
except  that  we  need  more  money.  The  postmaster  and  his  assistant 
do  everything  in  their  power  for  us.  We  have  no  men  on  our  sub- 
stitute list.  It  seems  we  can  not  get  anybody  to  take  the  examina- 
tions. We  are  using  now  four  men,  just  engaged — ^we  just  picked 
them  up  off  the  street,  you  might  say.  We  haven't  the  inducements 
to  offer,  I  don't  think,  to  get  men  to  come  into  the  service.  We  are 
required  to  live  what  vou  might  say  is  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  a  life. 
We  are  required  to  tafce  care  of  ourselves  and  family  in  a  good  way. 
We  are  looked  on  as  a  little  more  than  the  average  man,  you  might 
say,  in  a  way.  My  own  daughter,  for  instance.  She  had  just  com- 
pleted her  com^e  in  a  preparatory  school  and  I  was  going  to  send  her 
to  college,  but  financial  conditions  with  me  were  such  that  I  couldn't. 
She  is  now  at  work  trying  to  make  enough  money  so  that  she  can 
complete  her  education,  and  with  the  salaries  we  are  setting  and  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  we  find  it  is  impossible  to  do  it. 

Now,  we  also  have  a  lot  of  overtime,  and  when  there  is  any  overtime 
going  around  my  place  I  am  Johnny  on  the  spot,  because  it  is  money 
that  we  need  to  keep  going,  and  we  never  hesitate  when  there  is  any 
overtime  and  say.  Bill,  you  do  it."  Whenever  there  is  any  over- 
time to  be  done  John  says,  ''Let  me  do  it."  Everybody  wants  it.  I 
have  worked  every  holiday  for  a  coiiple  of  years  at  least,  every  holi- 
day, and  diu*ing  the  Christmas  time  1  worked  from  5.20  in  the  morn- 
ing to  anywhere  from  6  to  7  at  night  with  1  hour  off  for  breakfast. 
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Mr.  B£LL.  Tou  were  glad  to  get  that  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Glad  to  have  it.  I  didn't  even  take  time  off  for 
lunch  and  supper.  The  boss  came  to  me  and  said,  **  Yomig  man,  you 
go  home,     "iou  have  done  enough.'' 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Suppose  the  minimiun  salary  was  $1,800  and  the 
maximum  $2,400;  woulon't  the  clerks  still  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  might  have  to  work  overtime,  but  you  would 
be  getting  some  men  into  the  service  who  would  work  regularly  and 
leam  to  do  the  work.  You  wouldn't  have  so  many  of  these  green 
men  who  havn't  the  experience. 

Mr,  Steenerson.  There  wouldn't  be  so  much  necessity  for  over- 
time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  wouldn't  be  so  much  necessity  fpr  overtime, 
because  a  man,  after  he  gets  the  experience — ^two  experienced  men 
can  do  as  much  work  as  any  three  green  men.  We  also  have  at 
Columbus  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  biggest  thing  in  a  military  line — 
Camp  Benning — and  that  is  working  us  very  hard.  We  are  glad  to 
have  the  camp,  but  it  has  run  the  cost  of  living  up  wonderfully.  Our 
house  rents  have  almost  doubled. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  a  permanent  institution  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  thoiight  we  were  demobilizing. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Camp  Benning  is  a  permanent  camp.  Camp 
Benning  is  here  to  stay  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  bunch  of 
men  there,  and  every  man  that  comes  through  the  United  States 
training  schools  you  will  find  will  wind  up  there  at  Benning.  Even 
the  men  who  come  through  West  Point  will  ^o  there.  It  gives  us  a 
wonderful  amount  of  work  and  wonderfully  increased  house  rents 
and  groceries,  etc. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  rent  the  house  in  which  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  unfortunately  do  not  own  my  house.  I  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  rent  in  this  way:  My  father-in-law  is  an  old  man, 
78  years  old.  He  is  blind  and  absolutely  helpless.  He  owns  the 
house  and  he  lives  with  us.  We  live  with  him,  I  should  saj.  He 
owns  the  house.  We  furnish  absolutely  everythmg  that  goes  into  it. 
All  the  income  he  has  in  the  world  is  what  he  gets  from  us  and  what 
the  State  of  Georgia  pays  him  as  an  old  veteran. 

Mr.  Lawrence  submitted  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  CLYDE  LAWRENCE. 

The  clerks  of  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  post  office  respectfuHy  submit  this  brief  for  your 
coiudderation. 

In  the  year  1908  salaries  of  post-office  clerks  were  put  in  grades  ranging  from  $800 
to  $1,200  per  year,  with  special  clerk  grade  of  $1,300.  Practically  no  further  increase 
v&s  granted  until  the  year  1918,  when  we  received  a  bonus  of  $^00  per  year,  and  on 
July  1, 1919,  an  increase  of  $100  per  year,  and  on  November  8, 1919,  a  special  increase 
wv  granted  for  the  current  fiscal  year  only  of  $150  for  certain  clerks  and  $200  for  others. 

Post-office  clerks'  salaries  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  by  private 
industries,  the  average  pay  per  hour  being  about  50  cents,  while  other  industries  pay 
a^  follows: 

Common  laborer  in  building  lines,  40  cents  per  hour;  plumber,  $1  per  hour;  paint«r, 
75  cents  per  hour;  ironworker,  75  cents  per  hour ;  steam  fitter,  81  cents  per  hour;  cement 
finisher,  60  cents  per  hour;  carpenter,  75  cents  per  hour;  lath  workers,  80  cents  per 
hour;  minimum  salary  paid  clerks  in  local  stores,  $80  per  month;  minimum  salary 
paid  clerks  in  local  l^anks,  $125  per  month;  maximum  salary  paid  clerks  in  local 
banks,  $200  per  month;  clerks  in  railroad  offices,  ranging  from  $87.50  to  $175  per 
month. 
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It  is  dear  that  post  office  clerks,  the  nature  of  whose  work  equals  any  of  the  above 
occupations,  do  not  receive  sufficient  pay,  and  if  private  enterprises,  whose  wares 
are  bringing  high  prices,  realize  that  their  employees  need  more  pay  in  order  to  pay 
their  pa^  of  the  combined  increases  of  all  wares,  the  Government,  because  their 
wares  (postage"^  have  not  increased,  certainly  can  not  expect  their  employees  to  live 
on  less  than  other  employees. 

An  almost  incomprehensible  loyalty  to  the  service,  an  admirable  spirit,  has  held 
together  this  wonderful  organization  in  spite  of  low  wages  while  almost  every  other 
kind  of  human  endeavor  has  found  increased  rewards.  The  most  loyal  have  been  the 
least  rewarded.  Men  who  have  served  the  post  office  faithfully  all  their  lives  are 
confronted  with  poverty  the  moment  they  fall  ill  or  are  injured  out  of  the  line  of  duty. 
Their  pay  never  has  been  sufficient  to  permit  old-age  funds  of  their  own.  Able- 
bodied  men  can  not  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  service.  The  unsurpassed  efficiency 
of  the  Postal  Service  is  bound  to  deteriorate.    There  ought  to  be  immediate  better  pay. 

There  are  many  disagreeable  features  connected  with  the  work  of  a  post-office  clerk. 
Nearly  every  clerk  in  the  Columbus  post  office  has  at  some  time  performed  a  long 
period  of  night  work,  the  amount  of  night  work  varying  according  to  the  division;  for 
instance,  in  the  mailing  division  there  are  men  who  ao  constant  night  work  with  no 
alternating  with  day  clerks;  in  the  city  distributing  di\ision  most  of  the  clerks  work 
one  month  at  night  and  one  month  at  day.  The  only  clerks  in  the  office  who  have 
straight  daywork  are  window  clerks.  The  fact  that  clerks  are  required  to  perform 
night  work,  which  causes  them  to  necessarily  have  to  lead  very  irregular  lives,  should 
be  a  strong  factor  for  higher  salaries.  Another  undesirable  le&ixae  to  post-office  clerk 
work  is  that  clerks  are  required  to  study  schemes  at  home,  which  tney  have  to  do 
from  the  time  they  are  substitutes  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  service;  unless  they  are 
assigned  to  window  work.  They  are  examined  on  these  schemes  at  least  once  a  year. 
In  addition  to  scheme  study  and  keeping  up  with  the  many  changes  in  the  schemes, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  tne  postal  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
a  multitude  of  other  facts,  including  the  schedules  of  trains  in  the  division,  numl>er3 
of  trains  in  the  division,  and  many  others  which  we  recognize  as  essential  duties,  but 
which  should  be  given  consideration  by  the  commission  in  determining  the  eodaries 
of  clerks. 

Nearly  all  of  the  darks  in  the  Columbus  post  office,  except  window  clerks,  are 
required  to  work  on  Sunday.  A  day  of  compensation  or  overtime  is  given  for  the 
work  performed,  still  none  of  the  clerks  prefer  to  work  on  Sunday.  However,  most 
of  the  clerks  take  pay  instead  of  compensatory  time,  as  their  financial  condition  is 
BO  acute,  and  they  prefer  to  see  their  families  having  the  necessities  of  life  rather  than 
having  a  day  off.  Conditions  that  cause  men  to  violate  their  obligations  to  their  God 
in  order  that  their  families  may  not  suffer  certainly  calls  for  relief. 

It  is  a  certain  fact  that  post-office  clerks  are  worked  harder  now  than  ever  before 
due  to  an  increase  in  general  business  without  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  clerks.  Every  clerk  in  the  office  is  worked  to  his  maximum  capacity, 
and  his  work  must  be  exact,  too.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  too,  that  so  many  old  men 
in  the  service  have  resigned,  because  of  low  salaries  and  unusual  working  hours  with 
little  opportunity  for  advancement,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  service  is  filled  with 
green  and  inexperienced  men,  which  causes  the  experienced  men  to  have  to  do  the 
bulk  of  the  work. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  thank  the  commission  for  their  efforts  in  securing  an 
understanding  of  postal  conditions,  and  we  assure  you  that  we  are  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  service  and  put  forth  at  all  times  our  best  efforts  to  make  the  service 
what  we  wish  it  to  be  and  what  it  ought  to  be — the  best  Postal  Service  in  the  world. 
The  dtizens  of  the  United  States  wish  to  see  all  employees  in  the  Postal  Service  y^eU 
paid,  and  we  believe  that  any  recommendation  that  you  make  to  Congress  to  that 
end  will  be  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  W.  J.  Kelly,  Charleston,  S.  C,  John  E. 
White,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  post-office  clerks,  MontgomerV,  Ala.,  Ed.  L. 
King,  Rome,  Ga.,  J.  R.  Stone,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  ana  A.  E.  Kagsdale 
et  al,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  follows: 

Brief  SuBMrrrED  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kelly,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

We,  the  clerks  of  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  post  office,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following 
resolutions,  and  favor  the  amendment  of  tne  present  law  so  as  to  provide  for  three 
salary  grades,  as  follows: 

That  the  salary  for  the  first  year  be  $1,800;  for  the  second  year,  $2,100;  and  for  the 
third  year,  $2,400,  with  a  proviso  for  the  immediate  promotion,  under  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  of  all  employees  of  grades  1  and  2  under  the  old  law  to  grade  1  under  the 
new  law,  all  employees  of  grades  3  and  4  under  the  old  law  to  grade  2  under  the  new 
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law,  and  all  employecse  in  grades  5  and  6  under  the  old  law  to  grade  3  under  the  new 
Uv.  all  future  promotions  to  be  made  at  the  banning  of  the  quarter  nearest  to  date  of 
expiration  of  one  year's  service  in  the  next  lower  grade. 

Further  provided  that  superintendent  of  mails  and  superintendent  of  finance  should 
receive  80  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary,  namely,  $2,600  minimum  and  $3,000 
maTimnm-  All  supervisory  officials  under  superintendent  of  maib  and  superin- 
tendent of  finance  should  receive  no  less  than  $200  above  the  maximum  salary  of 
reeular  clerks. 

Further  provided  that  special  clerks,  that  is,  clerks  doing  work  of  a  technical  natiu'e, 
be  divided  into  two  grades,  respectively,  $100  and  $200,  above  the  maximum  salary 
of  regular  clerks,  and  that  special  clerkships  be  appointed  by  seniority  only. 

Fiuther  provided  that  substitute  clerks  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  hour, 
and  after  1.440  hours,  or  six  months,  satisfactory  service  they  be  promoted  to  the  first 
grade  of  regular  clerk. 

Further  pro\ided  that  clerks  be  allowed  88  hours,  or  11  days,  off  for  the  studying 
of  a  new  scneme.  and  24  hours,  or  3  days,  for  the  re\dew  of  an  old  one. 

Further  pro\'ided — 

1.  That  clerks  be  allowed  30  days  vacation  and  15  days  sick  leave  with  pay. 

2.  That  a  court  of  justice  be  provided,  for  the  fair  trial  of  clerks,  consisting  of  the 
pofittmaster,  two  clerks  chosen  by  the  accused,  and  an  uninterested  person  to  be  chosen 
Dv  the  postmaster  to  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

3.  That  six  hours'  night  work  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  be  equivalent  to  an 
eight-hour  day. 

4.  That  double  time  for  all  overtime  performed  nights,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
with  time  and  a  half  for  week-day  overtime,  should  be  paid. 

5.  That  a  committee  of  employees  be  appointed  at  each  post  office  to  meet  ^ith 
the  postmaster  once  a  month  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  service  and  local  conditions. 

6.  That  the  employment  of  women  in  the  Post  Office  Service  be  discouraged,  as 
the  employment  oi  same  forces  men  to  i^ork  nights  without  hope  of  relief  for  day  work. 
If  women  must  be  employed,  require  them  to  share  the  night  work  with  the  men. 

7.  that  poetal  employees  shall  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  44  hours  a  week. 

8.  That  all  work  performed  on  Sunday  be  compensated  with  pro  rata  time  off  dur- 
ing the  following  six  days  and  all  work  performed  on  holidays  be  compensated  wilii 
time  off  during  the  following  30  days. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

1.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  work  uEtural  hours  (i.  e.,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.). 
All  of  the  women  work  natural  hours. 

2.  We  employ  no  regular  system  for  seniority  promotion. 

3.  Most  of  the  resignations  from  the  service  oy  young  men  are  caused  by  night 
work  with  no  hope  of  future  permanent  day  work.  If  a  regular  system  were  devised 
whereby  promotions  were  made  by  the  length  of  service  at  night— that  is,  if  the  men 
were  promoted  in  order  as  vacancies  occurred  in  the  permanent  day  work — this  mif  ht 
8er\'e  to  induce  youn^  men  to  remain,  as  they  are  thus  given  hope  for  permanent  ofay 
work  at  some  future  time. 

4.  Schedule  for  night  work:  Incoming  mail — Clerks  work  from  5.30  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m. 
Kne-half  hour  for  lunch),  others  7  p.  m.  to  3  a  m.  or  11  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  (one  hour  for 
lonch). 

Outgoing  mail — Clerks  work  from  6  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m.  (one  hour  for  lunch),  or  10  p.  m. 
to  7  a.  m.  (one  hour  for  lunch). 

Sdieme  study. — Clerks  are  required  to  put  up  two  examinations  per  year  in  this 
office.  One  hour  per  day  for  three  months  preceding  examination  is  necessary  to 
properly  prepare  for  each  examination. 

Number  oi  employees  at  this  post  office,  44;  number  of  resignations  at  this  post 
office,  7  regulars,  40  substitutes. 

Brief  Filed  by  John  E.  Whitb,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

You  have  heard,  and  will  hear  again,  how  much  pay  a  post-office  clerk  should 
nceive  as  a  living  wage.  I  will  therefore  refrain  from  addmg  anything  further  to 
that  subject  as  I  feel  assured  that  your  honorable  commission  will  arrive  at  what 
TOO  consider  a  lust  conclusion.  But  there  is  another  fact  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  confronts  the  service  to-day,  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  yotir  attention,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  an  old  and  experienced  clerk  to 
keep  him  in  ibe  service. 

Millioiis  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to  maintain  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  which 
th^e  is  no  return— in  caen.    This  money  is  spent  for  service  and  the  Army  rnd  Navy 
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performs  it.  No?^,  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  never  saw  a 
battleship  and  never  will;  yet  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  8tat«e 
is  a  patron  of  the  post  office  and  every  one  of  them  not  only  wants  but  demands  senice 
and  is  entitled  to  it. 

Now,  the  post  office  was  not  established  for  pecuniary  gain  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  but  was  intended  solely  for  service — efficient  service  and  plenty 
of  it.  Not  more  than  1  man  in  10,000  cares  a  rap  whether  the  post  office  pays  expensee, 
earns  a  profit,  or  is  run  at  a  loss  as  long  as  he  ^ets  his  mail  and  gets  it  promptly. 

The  surest  way  to  give  the  public  mis  service  is  to  provide  the  post  office  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  efficient  help,  which  can  not  be  done  unless  you  pay  the  em- 
ployees not  only  a  living  wage  but  offer  them  an  inducement  to  keep  them  in  the 
service,  for  the  longer  they  stay  the  more  valuable  their  services  become.  This  fact 
is  self-evident. 

When  an  experienced  clerk  leaves  the  service  it  cripples  it  that  much.  You  can 
not  replace  that  man  in  less  than  three  and  in  some  cases  five  years;  it  depends  on 
what  division  the  clerk  was  in.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  something  should  be  done 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  service,  as  a  clerk  would  be  foolish  to  remain  in  the  jxwt  office 
if  he  could  do  better  elsewhere. 

I  have  but  recently  returned  to  the  post  office  from  the  Army,  where  I  held  acorn- 
mission  as  an  officer.  As  I  had  been  in  the  Army  before,  I  completed  5  years'  service 
while  there,  althou^  I  had  been  out  more  than  15  years.  Wlien  I  completed  this 
5  years'  service  I  was  given  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  my  base  pay.  This  is  called 
"longevity  pay.'* 

Longevity  pay  is  given  to  all  officers  regardless  of  rank,  at  the  end  of  5,  10,  15,  and 
20  years'  service,  making  a  total  of  40  per  cent  increase  in  pay,  which  eaoly  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  an  officer  in  the  Army  is  satisfied  and  few  of  them  resign. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  this  should  not  prevail  in  the  poet  office.  It 
would  be  only  delayed  justice  to  the  old  and  experienced  clerks  who  nave  given  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  service  and  are  now  too  old  to  start  in  something  else. 

Longevity  pay,  together  with  a  retirement  law — to  which  they  are  entitled — would, 
I  am  quite  sure,  solve  the  problem;  it  would  give  the  men  something  to  look  forward 
to;  it  would  keep  the  men  in  the  service.  A  satisfied  worker  always  gives  his  em- 
ployer the  very  best  there  is  in  him;  therefore,  the  public  would  be  benefited  as  well 
as  the  service. 

Excerpts  from  the  Army  pay  tables  concerning  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  are 
submitted  for  your  comparison  with  the  pay  that  is  being  asked  for  a  post-office  clerk. 
It  is  my  belief,  and  also  those  whom  I  represent,  that  this  is  a  more  modest  request 
and  would  prove  more  satisfactory  to  both  the  men  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Daily  rates  of  pay  to  second  lieutenants. 


Per  year... 
Per  month 
Per  day... 


First  6 
years. 

After  5 
years. 

After  10 
years. 

After  15 
years. 

$1,700.00 

141.67 

4.72 

tl,870.00 

155.83 

5.19 

$2,ooaoo 

170.00 
6.67 

12,210.00 
184.17 
6.14  , 

After  30 
years. 


t2,380.00 

196.33 

6.61 


Daily  rates  of  longevity  pay  to  second  lieutenants. 


After  5 
years. 

After  10 
years. 

After  15 
years. 

After  20 
years. 

10.47 

10.94 

$1.41 

$1.80 

Daily  rates  of  pay  to  retired  second  lieutenants. 
I  Retired  officers  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  their  grade  (salary  and  increase).— R.  S.  1274.) 


Per  year... 
Per  month 
Per  day... 


First  6 
years. 

After  5 
years. 

After  10 
years. 

$1,275.00 

106.25 

3.54 

$1,402.50 

116.87 

3.90 

$1,530.00 

127.50 

4.25 

After  15       After  20 
years,     i     years. 


$1,657.50        $1,785.00 

138.12  1  148.75 

4.60  I  4.96 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  a  second  lieutenant  receives  from  $35  to  $40  per  month 
(vnuying  with  the  season)  for  quarters,  fuel,  and  lights.  The  duties  of  a  second  lieu- 
tenant are  not  near  as  exacting  and  arduous  as  the  duties  of  a  post-office  clerk,  and  the 
latter  should  be  shown  as  much  consideration  as  the  former. 

Brief  Submitted  bt  the  Clerks  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Post  Office. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  tRte  clerks  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  post  office,  December  30, 
1919.  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  they  are  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  salary  committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  their  kind  consideration  in 
a4ju5Cing  the  salaries  of  postal  employees: 

Refolfid,  1.  That  a  new  wage  s  -ale  of  salaries  be  adopted  as  follows:  First  grade,  or 
entian«^  salary,  $1,800;  se?ond  grade,  to  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months' 
prohatiooary  period,  $1,900;  third  grade,  to  be  given  six  months  from  entrance  to  the 
se/ond  grade,  $2,100;  fourth  grade,  to  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  from 
entrance  to  third  grade,  $2,400,  The  fourth  grade  to  constitute  the  senior  grade, 
with  the  exception  of  special  ( lerks  who  shall  be  allowed  an  additional  increase  of 
1200.  Under  this  plan  it  will  be  noted  that  it  is  proposed  for  employees  to  reach 
the  senior  grade  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  satisfactory  service.  It  is  believed 
that  by  shortening  the  number  of  years  to  rea^h  the  senior  grade,  a  higher  class  of 
employees  can  be  secured,  and  it  is  further  believed  that  a  clerk  is  as  valuable  to  the 
department  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  as  he  is  at  the  expiration  of  six,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions. 

2!  That  the  old  law  relative  to  employees  taking  compensatory  time  for  services 
rendered  on  Sundays  and  holidays  be  restored.  That  is,  clerks  who  perform  service 
on  Sunday  be  required  to  take  an  equal  amount  of  time  off  on  one  of  the  six  days 
toUoving;  and  clerks  who  perform  service  on  holidays  be  required  to  take  an  equal 
amount  of  time  off  on  one  of  the  30  da^rs  following.  Furthermore,  that  all  clerks 
re<iuired  to  perform  services  in  excess  of  ei^ht  hoiu«  on  any  other  day  shall  receive 
pay  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  as  overtmie. 

3.  That  30  days  annual  vacation  with  pay  and  30  days  sick  time  with  pay  be  granted 
postal  employed. 

4.  That  a  marked  improvement  be  made  in  the  existing  lighting  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

5.  That  poet-office  laborers'  salaries  be  increased  in  proportion  to  that  recommended 
for  (lerks. 

f).  That  Sundays  be  omitted  in  figuring  salaries  of  postal  employees;  that  is,  an 
employee's  salary  or  compensation  shall  be  figured  at  the  rate  of  six  days  per  week 
iuiitead  of  seven,  both  for  leaves  of  absence  and  overtime. 

7.  That  45  minutes  shall  constitute  an  hour's  service  for  services  rendered  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

8.  That  substitute  clerks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  hour. 

9.  That  the  committee  recommend  a  retirement  measure  for  postal  employees  in 
keeping  with  that  allowed  employees  of  commercial  interests. 

10.  that  the  employees  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  post  office  hereby  extend  thanks 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  bonus  allowed  November  8,  1919,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

BRIKP  FILED  BT  MR.  BO.  L.  KINO  AS  REPRESENTATTVE  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ROME,  GA. , 

POST  OFFICE. 

The  employees  of  the  Rome.  Ga.,  post  office  held  a  meeting  on  September  13, 1919, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  postal  servic^e  with 
a  view  toward  laying  before  your  committee  some  of  the  things  which  we  feel  should 
lie  brou^t  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

And  while  we  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  is  primarily  seeking  to 
get  the  facts  as  to  compensation,  we  venture  to  include  a  few  otner  items  which  we 
leel  are  fully  as  important  to  the  poet-office  employee,  and  which  we  beg  you  to  con- 
sider in  connection  with  any  proiX)sed  change  in  the  workings  of  the  poet  office  which 
you  may  see  necessary. 

The  Bubjecta  discussed  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  resulted  in  recommending 
to  the  committee  the  following: 

Firat.  That  (x>mpeiisation  of  post-office  emplcn'ees  be  increased  so  as  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  standard  given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Lal)or, 
ag  to  what  is  necessary  to  support  an  average  American  family. 

Second.  That  a  suitable  retirement  law  be  enacted  to  care  for  the  superannuated 
employeeB  now  in  the  service. 
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Third.  That  post-office  employees  be  given  30  days'  leave  with  pay  as  is  the  cafie 
with  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Fourth.  That  in  the  event  of  the  promotion  of  an  employee  to  a  higher  position  or 
salary,  the  entire  office  force  be  given  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  position,  seniority 
of  course  having  the  preference.  This  would  remedy  one  of  the  worst  features  of  tl^^ 
servicei  which  tends  to  keep  a  man  in  one  position  regardless  of  his  efficiency  or 
ability. 

As  it  is  now  the  service  is  divided  into  three  classes  and  the  only  hope  for  advance- 
ment in  the  carrier  positions  is  through  securing  a  transfer  to  the  clerical  force,  which 
may  only  be  secured  on  the  recommendation  of  the  supervisory  official . 

Fifth.  That  salary  ratings  be  based  on  the  time  of  employees  entering  the  service 
as  a  substitute  instead  of  the  time  of  regular  appointment. 

Sixth.  That  substitutes  be  put  on  the  same  basiB  as  substitutes  in  the  city  carrier 
force. 

Seventh.  That  there  be  established  a  civil  service  court  of  appeals,  where  an  em- 
ployee having  charges  preferred  against  him  will  be  allowed  to  present  his  defense 
openly  with  the  assurance  that  his  side  of  the  controversy  will  receive  as  much  oon- 
flideration  as  that  given  the  inspector  or  other  officer  making  the  charge. 

Eighth.  That  the  compensation  of  rural  free  delivery  carriers  be  baaed  on  a 
standard  route  of  24  miles,  with  the  same  rate  per  mile  for  longer  or  shorter  routes, 
and  that  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  5  cent«  per  mile  be  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  suitable  conveyance,  which  they  are  now  required  to  furnish  and  keep  up  without 
any  compensation  whatever. 

We,  the  clerks  of  the  Home  (Ga.)  post  office,  submit  to  you  our  resolutions  and  dati 
of  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  postal  clerk  in  Rome,  Ga. : 

1.  We  are  in  favor  of  post-office  clerks*  salaries  being  raised  to  equal  the  amount 

given  out  as  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  average  American  family, 
y  the  American  Labor  Bureau.  We  believe  that  post-office  clerks'  salaries  should 
equal  railroad  mechanics,  firemen,  and  traiimien,  because  he  has  a  trade  and  can 
carry  it  with  him,  but  the  post-office  c'erk's  work  does  not  fit  him  for  any  other  line 
of  work  outside  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clerks 
in  this  office  have  to  work  by  artificial  light  even  during  the  day,  will  eventually  caiwe 
his  eyesight  to  deteriorate,  which  unfits  him  for  other  work.  We  think  that  we  should 
be  given  this  raise  immediately  and  that  i^  be  retroactive  to  July  1,  1919. 

2.  Itemized  expenses,  year  1918,  of  post-office  clerk  in  Rome  (average): 

5  tons  coal,  at  $8.50  per  ton $42. 50 

4  two-horse  loads  wood,  at  $5  per  load 20. 00 

Upkeep  of  house,  furnishings,  and  clothing  for  family 500. 00 

House  rent,  12  months,  at  $27.50 330. 00 

Personal,  street,  and  poll  tax 52. 92 

Grocery  bill,  including  meat 476, 00 

Laundry 64.90 

Milk,  2  pints  per  day,  at  10  cents  per  pint 73. 20 

Butter,  104  2>ounds,  at  65  cents  per  pound 67. 60 

Medical  service,  including  pharmacy 161. 00 

Life  and  accident  insurance 114. 00 

Tonsorial,  ice,  and  school  books 43. 00 

Incidentals,  car  fare,  repairs,  etc 43. 20 

Grand  total 1,988. 32 

Annual  salary  (average,  including  bonus) 1, 333. 33 

Amount  borrowed  at  interest  or  obtained  from  other  source  than  earned  from 
our  occupation 654. 99 

The  above  figures  based  on  year  1918. 

3.  We  believe  that  it  would  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service,  as  well 
as  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  to  provide  for  superannuated  employees. 

4.  That  jpost-offioe  employees  be  given  30  days  leave  with  pay  annually  as  is  the 
case  in  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

5.  We  believe  clerks  should  be  promoted  to  higher  positions  according  to  seniority 
and  be  based  not  only  on  the  salary  the  position  pays,  but  he  eOiould  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  class  of  work  that  will  fit  him  for  the  next  promotion.  This  would  remedy 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  service^  which  tends  to  keep  an  employees  in  one 
position  regardless  of  his  efficiency  or  ability. 

As  it  is  now  his  advancement  in  salary  constitutes  his  promotion,  and  permits 
•upervisory  officials  to  select  more  favored  employees  for  recommendation. 
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6.  Ab  sabfltitateB  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour  and  permitted  to  work 
toy  number  of  hours  per  day,  and  that  re^lar  clerks  are  confined  to  eight  hours, 
m^  the  entrance  salary  of  a  regular  clerk  is  $1,000  per  annum,  and  a  substitute's 
silary  manv  times  exceeds  his  salary  as  a  regular  clerk,  we  believe  the  entrance 
niary  should  be  raised  to  $1,500  per  year. 

7.  As  night  work  is  very  wearing  on  the  nervous  system,  and  day  sleep  not  com- 
parable with  night  sleep,  we  believe  that  45  minutes  of  night  work  should  constitute 
1  boor  of  day  work. 


BEIKP  SCBMnrBD  BT  J.  R.  STONE  FOB  THB  EMPLOYBB8  OF  THE  SPARTANBURG,  8.  C, 

POST  OFFICE. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  some  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  its  effects  upon  the  Postal  Service,  especially  the  post-office  clerks  and 
ctfTiers,  both  city  and  rural,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  for  they  are  the  ones  that  I  come 
before  this  honorable  body  to  represent. 

(leatlemen.  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  man  with  a  small  salary  has  had  a  hard 
fight  to  keep  his  head  above  water — ^what  a  problem  he  has  had  to  deal  with  in  trying 
to  meet  the  many  patriotic  calls  and  obli^tions  of  the  day.  He  has  been  called 
upon  by  his  country  to  purchase  war  savings  stamps,  thrift  stamps,  and  Liberty 
bonds,  and  various  other  calls,  such  as^ed  Cross,  Y.  5f .  C.  A.,  and  church  donations. 
The  records  will  show  that  we  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families 
hftve  purchased  as  best  we  could  under  the  conditions  as  they  are  to-day. 

Spvtanbuig,  S.  C.  like  many  other  cities  near  camp  or  cantonment  sites  has  suf- 
fered more  than  those  not  near  a  camp.  For  instance,  a  man  living  in  an  ordinary 
cottage  renting,  for  say  $15  per  montn  receives  a  notice  from  his  landlord  that  his 
rent  for  the  following  month  will  l:e  $30  perhaps  $40.  What  can  he  do?  No  use  to 
more:  the  next  man  will  tell  him  the  same  thing;  so  it  is  with  everything  steadily 
ad\'ancing. 

Xow.  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you  as  representatives  of  this  great  and  grand  Nation  to 
give  this  branch  of  service  a  living  chance.  I  mean  by  that  a  living  wage  (not  merely 
existence)  one  that  will  allow  us  a  little  more  than  a  mere  living,  a  wage  whereby  we 
can  put  aside  a  wee  portion  for  a  rainy  day  which  is  bound  to  come  to  one  and  all. 
Gentlemen,  remember  the  longer  this  salary  adjustment  is  delayed  just  so  long  will 
the  United  States  Mail  Service  and  the  post-office  clerks  and  carriers  suffer. 

Xow,  sir.  I  ask  ^rou  to  ^ve  us  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $2,000  minimum  that  we  may 
be  able  to  live,  enjoy  a  little  recreation,  and  feel  proud  that  we  are  postal  workers  for 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  a  Joint  Commission  on 
Postal  Salaries  to  carefully  study  and  investigate  tne  salaries  of  all  x>ostal  employees 
and  the  condirions  under  which  the  service  is  carried  on,  with  the  view  of  making 
such  report  and  recommendations  as  this  commission  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  just 
and  equitable;  and 

Whereas  the  present  salaries  of  clerks  and  carriers  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs 
and  neceosities  of  everyday  life — unskilled  and  illiterate  wage  earners  and  la- 
borers in  many  instances  making  double,  treble,  and  even  foiu'fold  more  per  week, 
month,  or  year  l^ian  men  who  luive  grown  old  in  the  Postal  Service;  ana  we  only 
ask  a  just,  living  recompense  for  trained  work:    Therefore,  be  it 

Rftolved,  That  we  earnestly  petition  this  Joint  Salary  Com  mission  to  carefully 
investigate  and  weigh  the  eviaence  and  testimony  that  is  produced  imder  oath, 
and  that  they  find  a  true  and  just  conclusion,  looking  to  the  increafe  of  our  con:pen- 
tttion  to  something  commensurate  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living  and  consider- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  I  est  years  of  our  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
this  work,  which  requires  trained,  educated  workmen. 

December  31,  1919. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  eligible  clerk-carriers  who  have  resigned  or  declined  ap- 
|K>ints  as  substitutes  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  since  September  29,  1916,  to  present  date: 

Mr.  ('.  V.  Tanner,  accepted,  afterwards  rejngned;  E.  0.  Bishop,  declined:  Miss  M. 
Tulp,  accepted,  aftenn'aras  resigned;  Miss  Nora  McCallister,  accepted,  afterwards  re- 
signed; M.  W.  Cantrell,  accepted,  afterwards  resigned  (twice);  Carl  O.  Page,  accepted, 
afterwards  resigned;  J.  Arthur  Gentry,  accepted,  afterguards  resigned;  Paul  Kennett, 
arrepted,  afterwardjs  resided;  M.  L.  Willis,  accepted,  afterwards  resigned;  Ja^.  Kay, 
a«vepted.  aften**ards  resigned  (twice);  \V.  E.  Willis,  accepted,  afterwards  resign  eel; 
Mias  Virginia  lUimett,  accepted,  afterwards  resigned;  W.  T.  Smith,  accepted,  after- 
«irds  resigned ;  Roy  Coleman,  accepted,  afterwards  resigned;  J.  D.  Keller,  declined; 
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R.  H.  Vogal,  declined;  W.  £.  Taylor,  declined;  L.  D.  Neighbors,  declined;  Jno.  L. 
Goodwin,  accepted,  afterwards  resigned. 

Regular  camera  quit  the  service:  T.  E.  Trimmier,  accepted  a  position  in  bank  (six 
years  as  carrier):  Earl  McHugh,  left  the  service,  back  to  the  farm  (3  yean  as  substi- 
tute and  regular  carrier). 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  A.    E.    RA09DALE   ET  AL.,    ATLANTA,   OA. 

The  clerks  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  post  office  respectfully  submit  a  brief  statement, 
with  reference  to  the  annual  compensation  received  from  the  Poet  Office  Department, 
and  their  reasons  for  urging  you  to  recommend  a  very  necessary  increase  in  same. 

We  deem  it  unnecesBar\'  to  call  to  your  attention  tHe  unpreceNdented  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

The  importance  of  the  Post  Oflfice  Service  is  recognized  by  everyone.  It  is  most 
assuredly  the  branch  of  the  Government  which  comes  into  more  intimate  contact  with 
all  the  people  than  any  other.  Business  depends  upon  it,  and  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  it.  The  very  happiness  of  the  people  depends  upon  it  also.  Truly  it  is 
an  indispensable  service,  so  closely  woven  into  the  activities  of  everv  day's  exi8t<»nce 
that  when  it  is  not  efficient  and  fails  to  fimction  properly,  every  indi\adual  in  the 
Nation  feels  the  immediate  effects  of  it. 

Our  clerks  feel  that  when  our  case  has  been  adequately  presented  and  is  understood. 
Congress  will  realize  we  have  not  been  properly  treated.  The  inequalities  in  salaries 
paid  are  known  to  be  unexplainable  and  unjustified.  There  seems  to  be  an  entire 
lack  of  scientific  application  of  the  methods  of  compensation  for  the  work  performed . 

The  consequences  will  be  that  the  Poet  Office  Department  will  fail  to  measure  up 
to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  from  day  to  day  its  lack  of  efl[iciency  is  certain  to 
become  apparent. 

The  post-office  clerk  is  a  man  of  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  capability  than 
the  average  man.  His  ^faithfulness,  loyalty,  and  honesty  must  be  unquestioned. 
While  the  hours  of  labor  are  specified  during  the  time  he  works,  he  is  frequently 
subjected  to  a  pressure  which  demands  of  him  every  particle  of  his  strength  and  the 
closest  kind  of  application.  The  work  is  there  to  do.  It  can  not  be  postponed  or 
slighted.  It  must  be  done  right,  and  it  must  be  done  promptly  and  swiftly.  To 
acquire  skill  in  this  work  at  least  five  years  of  training  are  essential.  The  clerk  must 
know  a  great  deal  about  many  things,  because  the  post  office  has  become  in  recent 
years  a  much  greater  institution  than  it  has  ever  been .  The  post  office  is  the  banking 
house,  as  well  as  the  clearing  house  for  letters,  parcels,  and  newspapers.  The  rates 
of  foreign  exchange  must  be  laiown,  insurance  rates  comprehended,  claim  adjustments 
and  banking  processes  understood,  as  well  as  a  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Such  work  can  not  be  performed  by  unskilled  and  untrained  men.  The  greater 
skill  and  the  better  their  training,  the  better  service  the  people  obtain.  For  this 
work  the  pKwt-office  clerk  certainly  is  entitled  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  adequate 
compensation. 

While  adjustement  is  in  progress  in  all  kinds  of  business,  the  poet-office  clerk's 
needs  have  not  been  justlv  considered.  His  pay  was  not  increased  during  the  trying 
years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  to  1918.  If  proper,  fair,  or  just  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  poet-ofiice  clerks  during  the  years  mentioned,  as  was 
made  by  all  other  great  employers,  the  percentage  of  increases  necessary  to  bring  the 
post-office  clerk  up  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  worker  would  not  be  so  great  and  would 
not  be  denied  us  because  of  the  apparent  expense  to  the  Government. 

If  the  Postal  Service  is  to  be  opNerated  as  it  should  be  operated,  with  the  one  aim  of 
giving  efficient  service  to  the  people,  something  must  be  done  to  render  the  service 
attractive  to  the  man  of  ability  and  ambition  to  correct  the  conditions  we  now  have 
existing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  various  civil  ser\'ire 
commissions  to  maintain  an  eligible  list  of  entrants  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Our  poet-office  clerks  are  prey  for  the  loan  sharks  and  other  unworthy  individuals 
who  deal  in  Libert v  loan  bonds.  They  thrive  upon  the  want  and  misery  of  the 
post-office  clerk.  However,  these  facts,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  revealed  to  you  in  the 
questionnaires  ipsued  to  the  postal  employees. 

To  become  efficient  in  the  various  duties  of  a  post-office  clerk  requires  an  absolute 
freedom  from  want  or  destitution  and  with  a  corresponding  peace  of  mind  and  con- 
tentment. Under  existing  circumstances  this  peace  of  mind,  this  security  against 
want  and  destitution,  is  impossible.  The  post-office  clerks  can  not  Uve  on  tne  salary 
thev  now  receive. 

We  can  not  maintain  our  homes.  In  this  dty  rentals  have  increased  from  20  to 
100  per  cent  within  two  years.    This  locally  is  partially  attributed  to  the  great  con- 
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tlagimtioD  that  complete] v  wiped  out  1,600  homes  in  May,  1917,  few  of  which  have 
been  rebuilt  because  of  the  dearth  of  labor  and  material.  We  can  not  properly  edu- 
I -Ate  our  children,  nor  yet  give  them  the  oft  times  necessary  medical  attention.  We 
are  required  to  make  uncalled  for  sacrifices.  We  must  put  our  children  to  work  at 
a  tender  u,ge  iu  order  to  provide  the  necessities  of  Ufe.  Because  of  these  conditaons 
it  is  impossible  to  have  efficiency  amongst  the  clerical  force,  and  when  that  is  lacking, 
when  men's  spirits  are  broken,  efficient  service  to  the  people  can  not  be  rendered. 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  request  your  kind  consideration  in  behalf  of  the 
great  constituency  which  you  represent. 
With  confidence  in  your  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice,  we  are, 
Respectfully, 

A.  E.  Raosdale,  Chaimumf 
C.  G.  Olabk, 

C.  V.  TUTWILBR, 

Committee, 

POBMER  EMPLOTBBS  OP  ATLANTA  OFFICE. 

W.  C.  Howell  left  service  November,  1918,  salary  $1,200.  He  is  now  with  circula- 
rion  department  of  Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  salary  $118  per  month.  Satur- 
dav  afternoons  off  during  summer  months. 

t,  C.  Wilson  left  service  November,  1918,  salary  $1,100.  He  is  now  employed  by 
Jthn  L.  Moore  &  Sons.  No  night  work;  if  sick,  time  not  lost,  in  addition  to  vacation. 
Salary  $125  per  month. 

W.  F.  Ritchie  left  service  December,  1917,  salary  $1,300.  He  is  now  employed 
hy  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Salary  $160  per  month,  Saturday  aftemoona 
oh  the  year  round. 

Alf .  Pouche  left  service  December,  1917,  salary  $1,000.  He  now  works  with  Federal 
R<%ierve  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Salary  $150  per  month.  Saturday  afternoons  off  the 
rear  round. 

0.  W.  Wager  left  service  December,  1917,  salary  $1,200.  He  is  now  employed  by 
Bradstreet  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Salary  $150  per  month.  Carfare  to  and  from  home 
daily. 

Jve  Smith  left  service  March,  1917,  salary  $1,100.  He  is  now  with  Zone  Supply 
Office,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Salary  $150  per  month.    Saturday  afternoons  off. 

H.  E.  Lee  left  service  May,  1919,  salary  $1,000.  He  is  now  employed  by  Southern 
Railway  in  transportation  department.  Salary  $95  per  month,  but  average  earnings 
f  lli-j  per  month. 

T.  A.  Carter  resigned  May,  1918,  salary  $1,300.  He  is  now  employed  by  Luckie 
"^tn^t  Barber  Shop;  average  earnings  $135  per  month. 

A.  G.  Pope  resigned  January,  1918,  salary  $1,200.  He  is  now  employed  by  West 
point  Utilization  Co.,  West  Point,  Ga.    Salary  $150  per  month.    Saturday  afternoons 

T.  W.  Ramey  resigned  September,  1918,  salary  $1 ,400.  He  now  works  for  Travelers, 
Life  Insurance' Co.    Salary  $150  per  month.    Saturday  afternoons  off  the  year  round. 

W.  H.  King,  formerly  carrier,  left  service  April,  1914,  salary  $1,200.  He  is  now 
insurance  adjuster  for  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.:  salary  $250  per  month. 

R.  L.  Craddock  left  service.  He  is  now  employed  by  Pilgrim  Health  &  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.    Salary  $200  per  month. 

S.  R.  StvTon  left  service  October,  1917.  He  is  now  employed  by  Zione  Supply 
Office.  Salary  $120  per  month.  Saturday  afternoons  off.  During  summer  months, 
e^\'en  hours  per  day. 

F.  M.  Bottoms  resigned  May,  1917,  salary  $840.  He  is  now  employed  by  Zone 
Stipply  Office.    Salary  $1,650  per  year. 

T.  B.  Woodhouse  left  service  August,  1918,  salary  $1,700.  He  is  now  employed 
by  Royal  Insurance  Co. ,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  salary  $1 ,900.  Satiu'day  afternoons  off  the  year 
njund. 

A.  L.  Ward  resigned  September,  1919,  salary  $1,500.  He  is  now  employed  as  musi- 
rian,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Average  earnings  $250  per  month. 


City  Letter  Carriers. 

XIr.  Bell.  That  conipletes  the  list  of  clerks  and  we  will  next 
take  up  the  carriers.  We  would  like  you  to  make  your  statements 
as  brief  as  possible,  because  we  would  like  to  hear  from  all  of  you. 
The  first  on  the  list  of  carriers  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Parsons. 
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STATEMEITT  OF  HB.  J.  D.  PABSOVS,  BIBMIV&HAX,  ALA. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  com- 
mission :  I  am  a  carrier  from  Birmingham,  Ala.  I  entered  the  service 
on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1895,  and  have  been  continuously  in 
the  service  since  that  date.  I  am  here  to-day  with  no  grievance 
against  anyone,  no  complaints  to  air,  exceot  to  talk  about  living 
wages  for  the  carriers  of  Alabama.  That  is  the  subject  upon  which  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  to-day. 

In  order  to  snow  the  conditions  that  prevail,  I  have  a  personal 
statement  from  16  out  of  the  17  first  consecutively-numbered  carriers 
at  Birminghom,  Ala.  I  sent  them  a  questionnaire  on  the  15th  day 
of  December,  1919,  asking  several  personal  questions.  From  their 
replies  I  have  tabulated  a  little  statement.  1  find  that  the  averajre 
ages  of  these  men  are  41  i  years;  that  15  are  thirty-four  or  more  years 
old.  (I  will  show  you  in  a  few  minutes  my  reason  for  asking  that 
question.)  The  average  length  of  service  is  15|V  y©ars.  Twelve  of 
the  16  are  married.  The  average  family  is  3A  persons  to  the  family. 
Thirteen  are  heads  of,  or  the  main  supports  oi  families.  The  average 
salary  at  the  present  time,  including  the  bonus,  is  $1,584.37. 

I  also  asked  this  question:  '^Taking  into  consideration  the  present 
cost  of  living  and  the  wage  scale  of  other  classes  of  workers,  what  do 
you  consider  a  fair  maximum  salary  for  letter  carriers — entrance  ? ' ' 
The  average  amount  which  these  men  furnished  me  was  $1,793.75  for 
the  entrance.  Most  of  them  said  $1,800,  but  it  varied  a  little  so  as  to 
make  the  average  $1,793.75.  The  maximum  was  $2,293.75.  That 
is  the  average  from  sixteen  complete  answers. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  these  carriers  now  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  average  salary  at  the  present  time  is  $1,584.37. 
Now,  my  purpose  in  asking  the  (juestion  as  to  age  and  length  of  time 
in  the  service,  and  the  number  in  the  family,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  the  class  of  men  we  have  in  the  service.  You  will  notice 
they  are  comparatively  old  men,  men  who  have  assumed  the  obliga- 
tions attendant  unon  a  family.  They  are  nearly  aU  married;  nearly 
all  own  their  own  homes.  It  is  to  this  that  I  attribute  the  fact  that  we 
have  kept  up  the  service  in  Birmingham  to  a  point  better  than  in  the 
average  city  of  this  country. 

Several  years  ago,  instead  of  increasing  the  carrier  force,  the 
deliveries  were  curtailed.  The  carriers  in  the  service  have  gro'^^ii 
old  in  the  service.  When  these  conditions  came  about — When  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  other  conditions  came  upon  us,  these  men 
were  already  fixed  in  the  service.  They  did  not  feel  like  throwing 
down  and  taking  a  chance  in  some  other  lines  of  work.  A  man  of 
mature  age  does  not  feel  like  taking  wo  something  new  after  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  line  he  is  in.  In  my  city  I  believe  that 
it  is  only  owing  to  the  age  of  the  men,  and  to  tKe  fact  that  thev  are 
looking  forward  to  this  commission  for  relief  that  they  are  remaining 
in  the  service.  I  believe  they  are  holding  on  and  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  these  things  will  be  adjusted. 

I  also  asked  the  question  whether  they  were  able  to  live  on  their 
salaries.  One  lived  on  his  salary;  one  saved  $150.  This  was  an 
old  man  without  a  family.  The^  one  who  lived  on  his  salary  lives 
with  his  parents'  famUy.  All  the  others  had  a  deficit,  a  deficit  which 
avcraj^od  $824.94. 
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Senator  Sterling.  To  how  many  did  you  address  these  questions  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  To  17  men.  Sixteen  responded.  One  gentleman, 
because  he  had  considerable  outside  income  of  liis  own  and 
would  have  given  an  imfair  advantage,  did  not  respond.  This 
man  is  fairly  well  to  do  and  has  considerable  property,  and  we  did 
not  run  his  in  because  it  would  have  unfairly  affected  the  averages. 
These  16  men,  consecutively  numbered,  commencing  with  Carrier 
Xo.  1,  with  no  attempt  at  selection,  were  the  ones  from  which  I 
tabulated  this  information.  I  also  asked  the  question:  ''How  was 
thii  deficit  met?'' 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  give  you. 

Carrier  1 :  "Sold  my  home  in  1918  and  used  $400  of  the  proceeds  in 
that  year.''     His  deficit  was  $400. 

Carrier  2:  He  is  the  man  I  referred  to  as  having  an  income  from 
property  on  the  outride  and  is  not  taken  into  the  average  on  that 
account. 

Carrier  3:  "Borrowed  money."  His  deficit  was  $600.  It  was 
larger  than  the  average  on  account  of  considerable  sickness  during 
the  **flu"  last  year.  This  man  is  not  on  that  route  now,  but  he  did 
have  it  practically  through  the  year. 

Carrier  4:  "Did  carpenter  and  barber  work.  Stopped  one  child 
from  music  and  paid  no  rent."  This  man  lived  in  ms  own  home. 
His  deficit  was  $350. 

Carrier  5:  "Used  savings  to  the  amount  of  $50.  Sold  bonds 
previously  purchased  with  other  money  to  the  amount  of  $100.  Used 
own  house  saving  rent,  a  himdred  and  fifty  dollars.  Chickens,  garden, 
and  interest  used  $70.     His  deficit  was  $370. 

Senator  Sterlino.  And  still  he  had  a  deficit  with  all  these 
advantages  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No;  these  advantages  met  the  deficit.  These  advan- 
tages in  addition  to  his  salary  offset  the  deficit. 

Carrier  6:  "Rented  part  of  house  and  wife  did  sewing  outside." 
Sewing  for  other  families. 

Carrier  7:  "Worked  in  a  retail  store,  $180;  overtime  collecting, 
^160;  borrowed,  $75."  This  overtime  collecting  he  did  was  night 
n)llecting  in  addition  to  his  regular  work. 

(^arrier  8:  "  Used  money  on  hand."  He  was  a  yoimg  man  with  a 
deficit  of  only  $50.     He  had  no  dependents. 

Carrier  9:  "Two  children  working;  sold  land,  cattle,  and  vegetables 
to  the  extent  of  $500." 

Carrier  10:  "Failed  to  make  payments  equal  to  rent  on  home." 
This  man  had  borrowed  money  on  his  home  and  undertook  to  set 
aside  a  reasonable  rental  ba  a  smking  fund  to  repay  that  money  and 
failed  to  keep  up  these  payments. 

Carrier  1 1 :  Single,  and  lived  with  father^s  family;  lived  on  salarv. 

Carrier  12:  "Used  savings;  sold  land;  17-year-old  boy  at  work." 

Carrier  13:  "Saved  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars."  He  was  an  old 
man  without  family  and  has  his  own  home. 

Carrier  14:  "Garden  and  potatoes,  $100;  Sunday  work  at  an 
amusement  park,  $84;  work  m  grocerv  store,  $120;  debt,  $160." 
That  makes  a  total  of  $464  that  he  ran  behind. 

Carrier  15:  "Worked  in  store;  familv  sold  milk  and  vegetables; 
and  16-year-old  son  at  work.'*     His  deficit  was  $400. 
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Carrier  16:  "Sold  bond  and  tv^ar-savings  stamps  previously  pur- 
chased and  used  the  money.'^     Deficit  of  $250. 

Carrier  17:  **Used  house  free  of  rent  and  raised  garden  and 
chickens.'* 

Mr.  Bell.  Were  these  carriers  all  in  the  Birmingham  office  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  in  the  Birmingham  office. 
And  these  are  consecutive  numbers,  commencing  with  No.  1 .  They 
are  not  selected  cases. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  personally  know  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  them.     I  am  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  number  are  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  am  No.  5.  t  gathered  this  information  since  the 
15th  day  of  December,  last  year,  so  that  it  is  right  up  to  date. 

Now,  you  see  what  wo  are  up  against.  These  figures  may  look 
large,  but  when  you  consider  that  five  years  ago  the  $1,200 — ^twelve 
hundred  one-hundred-cent  dollars — that  we  received  at  that  time  had 
a  purchasing  power  as  great  as  the  amount  we  are  now  asking  we  do 
not  think  you  will  coasider  that  our  request  is  unreasonable,  nor  out 
of  proportion  with  thepay  of  men  for  similar  work. 

senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  length  of  jrour  route? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  work  in  office  buildings  principally.  I  work  some 
outside  work  before  reaching  the  buildings  and  one  block  beyond. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  not  a  rurS  carrier  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No,  sir;  a  city  carrier. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  are  speaking  for 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  city  carriers  of  Birmingham.  These  16  men  are 
the  men  with  whom  I  am  closely  associated.  They  represent,  in  a 
general  way,  the  carriers  of  the  Birmingham  office.  These  men  have 
all  assumed  the  obligations  of  a  family,  undertaken  years  ago  when 
conditions  were  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Many  of  us,  if 
we  had  known  this,  would  have  been  rather  slow  about  assuming 
obligations  or  expenses  of  that  kind,  I  expect,  so  that  we  are  appealing 
to  you  to  give  us  the  needed  relief. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  little  matters  I  would  like  to  mention. 
One  is  that  the  mounted  men  need  some  relief  in  Birmingham.  I 
understand  from  the  superintendent  of  carriers  that  they  get  $350 
per  annum.     They  do  not  think  that  this  is  sufficient, 

Mr.  Bell.  You  mean  for  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  maintenance  of  horse  and  buggy. 

Mr.  Bell.  They  can  be  given  more;  there  is  a  lump  sum  appropri- 
ation for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  estimate  that  $500  per  annum  is  as  little  ai> 
they  can  maintain  them  with  at  the  present  prices. 

Another  thing  that  the  carriers  asked  me  to  bring  before  the  com- 
mittee is  the  matter  of  uniform.  They  ask  that  the  Government  buy 
them  on  a  contract  price  and  furnish  tnem  at  cost,  which  would  avoid 
the  necessity  of  traveling  salesmen  visiting  the  city  each  year  to  take 
orders  and  measurements  and  also  the  increased  cost  incident  to  the 
credit  system  which  we  now  have  in  furnishing  them  to  the  carriers. 

Also,  if  you  feel  disposed,  we  would  like  to  have  a  recommendation 
for  a  uniform  of  a  little  more  pleasing  appearance  than  the  one  we  are 
now  wearing.  We  think  it  could  be  improved,  both  in  materials — 
especially  for  summer  wear — and  in  appearance. 
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But,  after  all,  the  salary  question  is  the  one  that  affects  us  most 
Tit  ally,  so  that  practically  a  straight  request  for  an  $1,800  entrance 
salary  and  $2,400  maximum  represents  the  general  belief  of  the  men 
in  the  Birmingham  post  office  under  present  conditions.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Kiser,  of  Charlotte. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  KISEE,  CHAELOTTE,  IST.  C. 

Mr.  Kiser.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  come  before  you,  but  I  would 
feel  a  great  deal  more  at  ease  delivering  letters.  I  represent  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  which  has  the  honor  of  being  c]a.ssed  first  in  the  high  cost  of 
living  among  the  cities  of  the  South  oy  the  Board  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Our  office  is  Uke  all  the  others;  considerably  short  on  eligible  help. 
We  have  24  carriers,  and  6  left  the  service  during  the  last  year.  Fifty 
eligible  applicants  have  refused  appointment's  in  our  office.  That 
includes  tne  clerical  and  carrier  force  both.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  help  from  the  eligible  list  for  the  last  year  or  two.  They 
have  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  gather  them  in  wherever  they  can. 
Our  incoming  parcel  post  was  deSvered  during  the  holidays  with  a 
schoolboy  in  charge  ol  it,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
of  mails.  We  haa  one  regular  man  ana  a  substitute,  but  a  20-year-old 
schoolboy  had  charge  of  the  delivery  of  the  parcel  post,  wliich  was 
conducted  in  a  building  near  the  post-office  buUdin^. 

We  work  overtime  only  when  we  can  not  help  it,  by  request  of  the 
supervisory  officials,  because  we  believe  that  a  man  doing  manual  or 
mental  labor  can  only  do  efficient  work  eight  hours  a  day  consecu- 
tively. The  loads  that  the  carriers  take  out  wiU  tire  them  out 
physically,  and  they  can  not  give  efficient  service  working  10  to  12 
hours  a  day,  although  we  did  work  longer  hours  during  the  holidays 
for  the  benefit  of  the  office. 

We  have  a  spelndid  force  of  supervisory  officers  and  have  no  com- 

Elaint  along  tnat  line.  The  only  complaint  we  have  along  that 
ne  where  we  think  we  are  imjustly  discriminated  against  is  in  the 
Une  of  promotions.  According  to  the  law.  a  carrier  is  not  entitled 
to  be  promoted  to  the  supervisory  force.  We  think  a  carrier 
should  be  eligible  to  such  an  appointment.  They  come  in  under  the 
same  examinations  as  a  clerk,  tney  are  under  the  same  bond  as  the 
clerks  and  are  supposed  to  be  as  inteUigent  as  the  clerks.  I  believe 
they  should  be  eh^ble  to  those  positions.  We  believe  also  that 
these  recommendations  should  come,  as  they  do  now,  through  the 
supervisory  officers. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  the  same  things  existing  in  our  city  as  in  the 
others.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  over  the  high  cost  of  living.  You 
know  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  man  to  leave  this  world  a  better 
world  than  the  one  he  came  into.  I  want  my  boys  to  stand  before 
the  world  better  men,  financially,  morally,  and  mentally  than  did 
their  father.  It  is  impossible  for  a  carrier  to  clothe  and  feed  his 
family  and  mingle  in  decent  society.  When  I  say  decent  society 
I  mean  to  make  them  presentable  for  church,  school,  or  on  the  streets, 
and  to  educate  his  children.  I  am  right  now  passing  through  that 
experience.  We  have  a  boy  at  home,  and  wo  are  curtailing  expenses 
in  our  home  in  order  to  send  that  boy  to  school,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it.     We  are  not  going  to  go  in  debt  to  do  it,  either.     We  were 
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raised  poor  and  we  expect  to  die  poor,  but  we  expect  to  hold  to  our 
heads  above  water  as  long  as  we  hve,  and  his  mother  and  I  have  felt 
that  we  would  rather  curtail  expenses  than  curtail  the  education 
of  these  boys,  because  some  day  we  expect  them  to  stand  before  the 
public  and  the  world  on  a  higher  plane  than  did  their  father  and 
mother. 

That  boy  has  passed  the  civil  service  examinations  in  order  that 
he  might  get  work.  He  has  been  complimented  on  his  efficient 
work,  but  he  has  turned  down  an  offer  of  permanent  work,  because 
he  can  not  afford  to  sacrifice  his  education. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  wants  men  that  are  intelligent, 
men  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  American  Nation  and  to  its  service, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  other  way  if  getting  that  class  of  men 
there  than  by  offering  some  inducement  over  the  outside  world  so  as 
to  attract  the  men  into  the  service. 

I  came  into  the  service  just  when  I  entered  manhood.  I  have  been 
in  it  ever  since.  Then  it  was  an  attractive  position  and  paid  just 
a  little  more  than  the  average  position  I  could  pick  up  around  town 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  it,  ana  to-day  I  stand  here  and  say  that  I  am 
sorry  I  ever  took  it,  because  boys  I  was  raised  with  and  who  entered 
other  vocations  of  life  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  me  financially, 
and  I  wouldn't  to-day  advise  my  boy  to  take  the  step  I  have  taken. 
I  advise  him  to  stay  away  from  the  postal  service,  except  as  he  caii 
get  work  to  help  hun  along,  but  so  far  as  a  permanent  position  is 
concerned,  I  don't  want  him  to  take  it. 

I  think  we  should  have  an  adequate  living  while  we  arc  here. 
Of  course,  the  same  proposition  confronts  us  that  confronts  every- 
body else.  "If  you  don't  like  yoxu*  job,  why  don't  you  get  out?" 
I  have  been  in  the  service  25  years  and  am  proud  of  my  job;  proud 
of  having  given  service  to  the  people  and  of  having  given  satisfac- 
tion. I  stand  here  now  and  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in 
25  years  and  10  months  service  I  never  had  a  reprimand  or  a  demerit. 
The  assistant  postmaster  is  here  to-day  and  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error.  That  is  the  service  I  have  given,  and  when  I  take  into  account 
the  living  conditions  of  to-day,  trying  to  educate  my  children  it  is 
hard. 

I  don't  know  what  the  other  clerks  or  carriers  think,  but  I  think 
that  an  efficient  carrier  is  the  link,  the  last  link,  and  the  most  im- 
portant link,  between  the  public  and  the  office.  They  can  make 
the  office  a  credit  to  the  community  or  they  can  make  it  a  continual 
source  of  complaint.  The  carriers  are  the  men  who  correct  the  mis- 
takes the  clerks  make.  There  is  no  clerk  that  will  ever  attain  abso- 
lute perfection  in  working  mail.  It  is  almost  impossible.  You  take 
a  street — that  clerk  is  trained  to  work  that  by  numbers.  If  a  man 
moves  from  there  and  goes  somewhere  else  ana  notice  is  sent  in,  that 
clerk  can  not  remember  it.  He  has  too  many.  When  he  works 
that  mail  to  the  old  number,  the  carrier  erases  that  number,  puts 
on  the  correct  address,  and  throws  it  back  for  distribution.  I  claim 
that  while  the  expertness  of  the  carrier  is,  perhaps,  more  limited  in 
scope,  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  clerk.  The  clerk's  experience 
is  broader;  it  takes  in  more  scope.  He  has  more  to  memorize  than 
the  carrier,  but  the  carrier  must  be  more  expert. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  resignations;  were  they  due 
to  inadequate  salary  ? 
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Mr.  KisER.  Yes,  sir;  they  leave  the  service  for  the  reason  that 
the  working  conditions  or  salary  are  better  elsewhere. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  the  inability  to  fill  the  places 
from  the  eligible  lists;  is  that  due  to  inadequate  salaries  ? 

Mr.  KisER.  Mv  own  opinion  is  that  it  is.  Of  course  I  could  not 
t<»ll  you  that  without  asking  the  men,  but  they  have  stood  the  exami- 
nations and  were  offered  the  positions  and  refused  them.  The  figures 
that  I  gave  you  were  given  to  me  by  the  assistant  postmaster  who 
has  that  in  charge.  I  didn't  ask  the  reason.  I  can  only  speak  for 
one,  and  that  is  my  own  son.  He  was  offered  a  position  and  turned 
it  down  beoause  he  could  not  afford  to  quit  scnool  and  accept  it. 
The  others  I  do  not  know  about.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Steenersgn.  Just  one  question.  You  spoke  about  the 
carriers  having  a  heavy  load.  Is  it  generally  true  in  your  town  that 
a  carrier  has  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  ? 

Mr.  EosER.  I  have  carried  on  a  business  route — ^I  do  not  serve 
that  route  now — I  have  carried  and  delivered  in  one  day  278  pounds 
of  mail. 

Mr.  Steenersgn.  That  was  all  you  were  able  to  carry  ? 

Mr.  KisER.  If  you  would  put  a  hundred  pounds  on  your  neck  and 
swing  it  around  a  while  you  would  know  how  it  feels. 

Mr.  Steenersgn.  Supposing  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  volume  of  mail  to  oe  delivered,  could  that  be  carried  without 
employing  more  carriers  ? 

Mr.  KisER.  They  are  not  deUvering  now  within  the  Umit. 

Mr.  Steenersgn.  Your  observation  now  is  that  they  are  loaded 
to  their  capacity  ? 

Mr.  KiSER.  They  are  loaded  beyond  their  capacity,  because  after 
vou  load  a  man  beyond  his  capacity  he  can  not  deliver  the  mail  as 
fast. 

Mr.  Steenersgn.  Then  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
mail  it  would  necessitate  more  carriers  ? 

Mr.  KiSER.  If  a  man  has  100  pounds  to  deliver  on  his  route,  that 
man  would  deliver  faster  if  he  started  off  with  25  pounds  and  two 
blocks  up  the  street  picked  up  25  pounds  more,  and  so  on.  When  a 
man  commences  to  aeliver  his  load  with  75  pounds  on  his  back  and 
climbs  a  half  dozen  flights  of  stairs  when  he  comes  down  his  steps 
are  not  so  elastic. 

Mr.  Steenersgn.  According  to  you  observations  and  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  where  you  live  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail,  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mail,  would  require  additional  carriers  ? 

Mr.  KisER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Much  obliged  to  you.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  M.  M. 
Hayes,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

STATEHEVT  OF  MB.  M.  H.  HATES,  ASHEVILLE,  H.  C. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  just  a  brief  word  in 
corroboration  of  what  my  brother  from  Charlotte  has  stated.  I  want 
to  deal  particularly  with  the  defects  in  the  service  as  1  see  them  and 
just  briefly  mention  some  things  that  I  think  will  remedy  them. 

The  first  defect  everyone  has  tried  to  brine  out  here  to-day  is  the 
low  salary,  which  is  caused  to  be  low  by  the  cost  of  living.  The 
figures  run  all  the  way  from  an  80  per  cent  increase  to  150  per  cent. 
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Taking  80  per  cent  as  a  safe  estimate,  our  salaries  have  increased  in 
five  years,  during  the  war  times,  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  and  we 
are  still  40  per  cent  behind  at  the  lowest  calculation  you  can  make. 

Another  condition  that  has  caused  a  depreciation  in  the  service  is 
the  resignations  and  these,  of  course,  are  traceable  to  this  high  cost 
of  living  and  low  salary.  The  resignations  in  our  office,  with  a  force 
of  about  60  men,  city  carriers,  rural  carriers,  and  city  clerks,  in  the 
last  year  numbered  about  18  men.  These  men  were  not  all  from  the 
higher  grades,  although  quite  a  few  of  our  very  best  men  have 
resigned  and  each  time  tney  have  gone  into  better  positions.  A 
number  of  these  resignations  were  men  who  have  come  mto  the  serv- 
ice and  stayed  only  a  few  days  and  saw  how  unattractive  the  service 
was  and  left. 

The  recruiting  of  new  men  into  the  service  is  another  cause  of 
depreciation  in  the  service.  The  men  we  are  recruiting  now  are  of 
a  lower  grade  than  the  men  who  are  resigning  and  leaving,  a  louver 
grade  of  men  intellectually  than  the  older  men  who  are  leaving  the 
service,  and  the  standard  of  the  service  can  certainly  not  be  any 
higher  than  the  men  that  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  office. 

Another  thing  that  makes  for  oissatisfaction  is  the  discrimination 
in  pronlotions.  We  do  not  contend  that  promotions  should  be  made 
altog^ether  subject  to  the  seniority  rule,  but  when  everything  else  is 
equal,  and  when  the  service  would  not  De  impaired  by  it,  it  seems  to 
us  that  seniority  should  be  observed. 

Another  thing  that  is  hard  in  our  particular  office  is  that  we  have 
had  promiscuous  transfers  of  men.  The  postmaster  would  issue  an 
order  that  a  man  should  be  transferred  to  another  route.  You  would 
be  transferred  from  a  route  after  you  had  been  on  that  route  long 
enough  to  know  it  and  the  people  on  it  and  were  giving  satisfaction. 
We  believe  that  condition  should  be  remedied.  A  man  can  certainly 
give  better  satisfaction  on  a  route  that  he  is  acquainted  with. 

Another  thing  that  makes  for  depreciation  of  the  service  and  looks 
very  bad  for  the  service  and  that  is  traceable  to  these  low  salaries  and 
the  hiffh  cost  of  living  is  the  increase  of  thievery  in  the  service.  I 
don't  oelieve  mv  office  is  the  only  one  where  stealing  is  goin^  on. 
On  one  route  wnere  I  served  there  were  four  rifled  packages  aeliv- 
ered  on  one  trip.  There  has  been  everything  stolen,  from  suits  of 
clothes  and  shoes  all  down  the  line.  They  were  taken  out  before  I 
received  them,  and  I  had  the  superintendent  indorse  them  ^^Bad 
order.''  I  have  talked  to  inspectors  about  it,  and  they  say  it  is 
increasing  all  over  the  country,  and  they  attribute  it  to  nothing  else 
than  the  low  salaries  the  men  are  receiving. 

Mr.  Steenbbson.  I  would  like  to  ask  right  there  if  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  record  kept  of  a  parcel,  so  that  you  can  not  determine  in 
whose  hands  it  was  when  it  was  tampered  with,  is  not  the  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  this  stealing  ? 

Mr.  Hayes.  That  mal:es  it  a  good  deal  easier;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Another  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
parcels  that  are  insured  receive  exactly  the  same  care  as  those  not 
insured,  and  when  a  man  wants  to  steal  he  knows  that  an  insured 
package  is  more  valuable  than  one  not  insured.  That  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  package's  value  and  an  inducement  for  him  to  steal, 
so  that  if  a  man  wants  his  package  to  reach  its  destination  with 
certainty  he  had  better  not  insure  it. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  That  is  very  well  put,  but  I  will  say  for  the  credit  of 
the  men  that  I  do  not  think  that  this  thievery  is  altogether  traceable 
to  the  men  in  the  postal  service.  In  the  terminals  and  the  baggage 
rooms  and  the  depots,  the  mail  lies  aroimd  exposed  to  railway 
employees  and  messengers  and  sometimes  to  the  public,  sometimes 
for  as  long  as  half  the  mght  or  all  night.  It  is  enclosed  in  these  ordi- 
nary tie  sacks  that  anyone  can  open  if  they  try  hard  enough.  This 
matter  of  thievery  is  a  thing  that  bothers  me  greatly.  It  is  degrading 
to  the  men  that  they  are  not  paid  enough  salaries  so  that  they  do 
not  have  to  stoop  to  that.  It  is  contemptible  to  have  to  deliver  a 
package  to  some  of  joxii  old  patrons  ana  say,  '^This  was  rifled  and 
something  stolen  before  it  got  here. ''  I  hang  my  head  in  shame  when 
I  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Strenerson.  We  have  heard  something  like  this  in  New 
York,  where  the  drivers  of  the  wagons  are  supposed  to  be  in  collusion 
with  fences  who  receive  these  things,  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  of 
this  condition  in  Asheville. 

Mr.  Hayes.  On  this  particular  day  that  I  referred  to  I  remember 
that  chese  packages  were  all  from  northern  points,  probably  from 
mail  order  houses  in  New  York.  I  do  not  know  where  the  stealing 
occurred. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  are  mail  order  houses  in  the  Southern 
States,  aren't  there  ? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  have  covered  my  time  without 
touching  on  the  remedies  for  these  conditions.  They  are  so  apparent, 
however,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  mention  them.  The 
big  remedy  for  almost  all  our  ills  is  a  living  wage.  A  second  remedy 
would  be  a  seniority  rule  for  promotions,  where  the  service  will  not 
be  impaired  by  it,  and  then  a  45-minute  hour  for  night  work  for 
clerks.  I  did  not  state  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  also  representing 
the  clerks  and  rural  carriers  from  my  office  as  well  as  the  city  carriers. 
There  should  also  be  study  periods  for  scheme  work,  or  compensation 
for  the  study  of  scheme  work. 

Mr.  Bell.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hayes.  The  next  gentleman 
on  the  list  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Reifenstahl,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  H.  BEIFENSTAHL,  JACKSOITVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  commissioners,  in 
presenting  the  case  for  the  Florida  letter  carriers,  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  living  conditions  in  Florida  and  in  Jacksonville  particularly, 
as  compared  with  the  compensation  riven  the  carriers  shows  that 
the  breach  has  widened  so  much  that  unless  we  get  a  just  and  equitable 
increase  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  bridging  that  breach. 

In  the  data  that  I  will  present  to  you  in  my  brief,  I  will  show  that 
articles  of  absolute  living  necessity,  groceries,  meats,  clothing,  etc., 
have  increased  a  hundred  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  and  those  that 
have  not  increased  that  much  have  decreased  in  volume  and  quantity. 
The  report  for  Jacksonville  and  vicinity  bv  the  Bradstreet  and  Dunn 
agencies  show  that  the  living  costs  of  Jacksonville  and  vicinity  have 
reached  the  figure  of  139  per  cent  more  than  that  of  1914.  That, 
gentlemen,  win  show  you  that  the  dollar  of  to-day  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  cents,  whereas  the  dollar  that  we  earn  with  the  increase 
that  has  been  granted  us  is  about  a  65  cent  valuation.    Therefore, 
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gentlemen,  there  is  a  difference  of  35  per  cent,  which  must  be  over- 
come. As  the  carriers  come  to  the  cashier's  window  and  get  their 
f)ay,  they  go  away  with  the  absolute  knowledge  that  they  must  give 
abor  wortn  65  cents  and  receive  40  cents  in  return.  The  carrier  in 
his  community  in  the  State  of  Florida  is  the  lowest  paid  of  ell  labor. 
We  must  make  sacrifices  to  overcome  that  difference — in  our  food  or 
clothing,  and  I  will  state,  gentlemen,  that  the  table  that  is  set  to-day 
in  the  letter  carriers'  homes  is  absolutely  scant  compared  with  other 
labor,  including  ordinary  laborers.  Laborers  to-day  in  Jacksonville 
are  receiving  from  $3.64  to  $4.65  a  day,  and  that  is  above  what  the 
automatic  man  is  getting.  Therefore,  the  carrier  as  he  stands  to-dav 
must  look  up  to  the  laborer,  whereas  the  entrance  to  his  position  is 
based  upon  mental  and  physical  examinations. 

I  represent  the  carrier  division  on  the  Civil  Service  Board.  In 
1914,  for  the  clerk-carrier  examinations,  we  averaged  175  applicants. 
On  November  10,  1919,  in  a  widely  advertised  examination  for 
clerk-carriers  we  had  one  man.  That  is  the  difference.  What  is 
the  incentive  for  men  of  any  ability  to  enter  the  postal  service? 

I  have  a  route  that  embraces  the  heart  of  the  ousiness  district  of 
Jacksonville.  I  serve  banking  houses  every  day  with  bonds  and 
stocks  amounting  to  from  five  thousand  to  a  nundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  my  registered  mail,  not  counting  the  jewelry 
houses  and  the  packages  I  deliver  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  high  standard  set  for  men  that  perform  such  work. 

The  raise  that  was  granted  the  men  in  1918  was  a  disappointment 
to  the  automatic  men.  For  one  reason.  He  received  a  hundred 
dollars  less  and  his  promotion  was  taken  awa^  from  him,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  fact  that  he  is  troubled  with  financial  matters. 

Coming  down  to  the  men  that  have  mounted  routes,  I  will  say 
that  the  mounted  men  to-day  are  going  into  their  own  pockets  to 
meet  the  expense  of  horse  hire.  The  horse  hire  in  Jacksonyille  last 
week  went  up  $2  at  the  boarding  stables.  That  means  that  the 
man  with  a  horse,  the  mounted  man,  must  provide  that  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  the  condition  of  these  men  is  absolutely  deplorable. 

Mr.  Bell.  $2  increase,  is  that  per  week? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  Per  month.  $2  a  month.  I  think  it  went  up 
to  $36. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  they  hire  horses  ? 

Mr.  Reifenstaht^.  The  horse  hire  goes  to  the  boarding  stable  men ; 
the  people  that  board  the  horses  for  the  mounted  carriers. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  carrier  buys  his  own  horse? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  He  buys  his  own  horse,  he  has  his  own  rig  and 
his  own  harness. 

ifr.  Stenerson.  Is  that  in  the  City  DeUvery  Service  ? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  In  the  Citv  Delivery  Service ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  then  he  boards  that  horse  at  a  stable,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  Some  board  them  at  a  stable  and  some  at 
home. 

Mr.  Stenerson.  He  is  on  the  same  basis  as  a  rural  carrier? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  No,  sir;  not  as  to  salary. 

Senator  Moses.  He  gets  an  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  He  is  allowed,  I  think,  $31. 

Mr.  Stenerson.  $31  a  month? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  I  think  it  is  $31.25. 
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Mr.  Stenebson.  Is  that  in  Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  And  to  think  that  that  man 
has  to  go  down  in  his  own  pocket  to  bear  expenses  that  a  Government- 
run  post  office  has  promised  to  bear  for  him. 

Mr.  Stenerson.  What  is  it,  parcels  he  carries ) 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  He  carries  parcels  and  first-class  mail;  all  kinds 
of  mail. 

Mr.  Stenebson.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  His  salary  is  the  same  as  any  other  city  carrier. 
If  he  is  a  full-paid  man,  he  receives  $1,650,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
horse  hire  is  t^ng  money  out  of  his  pocket. 

I  abo  want  to  state  that  the  substitutes  come  down  and  spend 
their  time,  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation.  They  receive 
60  cents  an  hour  for  the  time  they  work,  but  they  don't  always  work. 
But  they  have  to  be  on  duty  day  and  night,  so  that  they  will  oe  there 
when  the  time  comes  to  work,  whether  it  be  1  hour  or  2  hoiirs  or  10 
hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  are  subject  to  call? 

Mr.  Reifenstahl.  They  are  subject  to  call. 

And  I  will  say,  gentlemen — not  discounting  my  neighbors  that 
receive  more  money  than  I  do,  and  there  is  not  a  one  that  doesn't — 
while  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  Postal  Department 
for  a  livelihood,  for  the  sunple  reason  that  when  I  come  home  at 
ni^ht  I  am  so  tired  from  trudging  up  and  down  with  my  mail  that  it 
is  impassible  for  me  to  take  anv  other  position  to  add  to  my  earnings. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  much  obuged  to  you. 

The  brief  referred  to  follows: 

BRIKT  BUBMnTBD  BY  MR.   R.   H.   RBIFEMSTAHL,   OF  JACKSONVILLE,   FLA. 

The  letter  carrien  of  the  State  of  Florida  Bubmit  this  brief  for  your  consideration: 

During  the  past  five  years,  from  1914  to  1919,  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  amounting  in  nearly  all  instances  to  over  100  per  cent. 

As  shown  by  reports  filed  with  the  commigsion  and  representing  every  section  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  various  staple  articles  of  food  have  increased  from  30  to  over 
200  per  cent,  with  a  general  average  of  140  per  cent.  There  is  an  increase  of  125  per 
cent  in  clothing  and  from  25  to  over  500  per  cent  increase  in  rentsJs,  according  to 
loeality. 

During  this  same  period  there  have  only  been  temporary  increases  in  salary  of 
about  25  per  cent.  This  leaves  a  very  wide  margin,  for  which  no  provision  has  been 
made,  and  the  only  way  that  a  post-ofiice  carrier  can  meet  this  unprovided-for  differ- 
ence is  by  lowering  his  standard  of  living,  with  its  attendant  sacrifice  to  his  family, 
or  bv  labor  outside  the  post-ofiice  service. 

These  salaries  (includine  the  temporary  increases)  now  received  by  carriers  do  not 
cQinpare  favorably  with  tnoee  paid  to  epmlo^^ees  of  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cons  and  are  resulting  in  many  carriers  resigning  from  the  service  in  order  to  provide 
adequately  for  themselves  ana  those  dependent  upon  them.  This,  of  course,  tends 
to  lower  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Working  conditions  have  become  much  more  arduous  during  the  past  five  years, 
due  mainly  to  great  increases  in  the  amount  of  mail  handled  without  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  carriers  employed.  Excessive  overtime  is  required,  with 
resulting  detriment  to  the  ph3rsical  well-being  of  the  carriers. 

The  letter  carrier  serving  his  patrons  on  their  respective  routes  stands  and  acts  as 
the  representative  of  both  the  Government  and  the  postmaster  of  the  local  office  from 
which  he  serves.  In  thi^  respect  he  must  at  all  times  assume  and  act  with  utmost 
care  and  precision  the  exacting  duties  both  in  the  handling  of  the  mail  and  as  repre- 
sentative as  stated  above.  These  duties  consist  of  all  that  from  delivering  of  the  daily 
paper  and  first-class  mail  matter  to  that  of  handling  insiu'ed,  c.  o.  d.,  and  registered 
mail  matter,  which  ofttimes  amount  to  great  sums  of  money.    This  very  fact  would 
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show  that  the  average  busineas  man,  discounting  ))monal  and  private  mail,  mu«t 
depend  upon  the  earner  for  the  correctness  and  reliability  of  a  vital  part  of  his  business 
life.  For  this  reason  the  standard  of  the  carrier  force  should  be  of  the  very  highest. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  proper  compensation  to  induce  this  high  stand- 
ard to  both  enter  and  remain  in  the  service. 

Carrier  routes  throughout  Florida  are  made  up  in  such  proportion  together  with 
working  schedules  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  conform  to  them.  Routes  in  general 
in  Jacksonville  are  so  large  that  overtime  is  made  daily  by  a  majority,  with  this 
knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisory  officials.  Schedules  can  not  be  followed 
both  to  tne  detriment  of  the  patrons  of  the  routes  served  and  the  carriers  in  their 
performance  of  delivery,  thereby  creating  complaints  from  one  and  inefiieienc>' 
from  the  other. 

A  letter  carrier,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  strenuous  duti^  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally and  to  the  exactness  with  which  ho  must  guard  against  not  only  his  own  errors 
but  all  errors  of  distribuMon  that  reach  him,  completes  his  day's  work  even  thoug^h 
it  may  be  of  only  eight  hours,  a  tired-out  and  fatigued  man.  Owin?  to  this  fact  it 
is  an  impossibility  for  him  to  consider  in  any  manner  any  other  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  than  that  of  serving  his  route.  In  this  connection  I  may  add 
that,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  through  this  strenuous  work  as  it  now 
is,  superannuation  and  earl^r  inefficiency  through  age  is  forced  upon  him,  and  at  an 
earlv  date  he  is  forced  to  retire. 

The  automatic  carriers  have  in  the  past  suffered  more  than  that  of  the  highest 
grade  carrier,  not  alone  from  the  smaller  salary  he  has  received  but  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  1918  increase  he  was  denied  the  promotion  which  was  due  him  and  which 
he  earnestly  believes  Oongress  meant  to  give  him. 

The  present  demerit  system  as  is  practiced  by  the  Post  Office  Department  tends  to 
show  in  the  eyes  of  the  earners  that  they  are  always  doin^  wrong  and  never  right  or 
otherwise,  inasmuch  as  a  man  serving  faithfully  and  doing  his  work  right  has  no 
mention  made  of  this  or  receives  no  merit,  but  the  least  error  or  infmction  of  rules  he 
invariably  receives  demerits.  No  standard  is  attached  to  giving  demerits  and  oft- 
times  it  is  made  a  practice  to  vent  spite  on  a  carrier  who  does  not  stand  in  favor» 
curried  or  otherwise  by  his  immediate  superior. 

After  careful  consideration  of  both  the  Postal  Service  and  the  welfare  of  the  letter 
carrier  we  submit  for  vour  worthy  consideration  and  that  of  Con^ss  the  following, 
which  we  believe  will  remedy  existing  evils  and  tend  to  uplift  both  the  moral 
efficiency  and  standard  of  both  men  and  service. 

Salary. — Based  on  the  report  and  figures  of  the  Department  of  Labor  which  under 
the  present  conditions  would  be  a  minimum  or  entrance  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum 
to  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum.  This  to  be  made  in  at  least  three  pro- 
motions and  not  more  than  five. 

Vacation. — ^A  vacation  period  of  30  days  with  additional  30-day  sick  leave  given 
only  on  a  doctor's  certificate.  This  woiild  place  the  carrier  on  an  equality  with  other 
departments  outside  of  the  Postal  Service,  including  Washington,  D.  C. 

koutes.-ShoTter  routes  to  conform  with  the  postal  laws,  rules,  and  regulations. 

Retirement. — ^Retirement  should  be  made  and  is  asked  for  as  an  absolute  necessity 
to  keep  the  old  employees  from  becoming  wards  and  objects  of  charity. 

Overtime. — ^Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  based  upon  the  regular  eight  in  ten  hour 

Board  of  appeal. — ^A  local  and  a  national  board  of  appeal  to  consider  and  pass  upon 
all  grievances  and  charges  which  may  come  before  it.  This  must  be  considered  an 
absolute  necessity  if  the  present  or  any  contemplated  retirement  measure  can  be 
considered  a  success.  For  unless  some  measure  of  protection  from  persecution  is 
given,  any  carrier  before  reaching  the  age  of  retirement  can  be  chaiged  with  ineffi- 
ciency or  some  other  flimsy  subterfuge  whereby  he  is  dismissed  from  the  service  and 
from  which  he  would  have  no  recourse  or  protection,  unless  that  obtained  and  given 
by  an  impartial,  unbiased  board  of  this  character. 

Expense  of  equipment. — In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  the  mounted  carriers, 
owing  to  the  small  compensation  given  them  for  the  upkeep  of  their  horses  and  rigs, 
to-day  are  paying  out  of  their  own  pockets  compensation  which  should  justly  be  borne 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  This  injustice  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  granting 
of  at  least  30  per  cent  more  horse  hire  money  which  is  pnaid  them  at  the  present  time. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  advanced  cost  in  the  price  of  harness,  wagon  repairs, 
and  feed. 

Substitute  carriers. — In  this  connection  there  appears  to1be  a  deplorable  condition 
as  to  compensation,  and  can  only  be  adjusted  by  either  disposing  entirely  of  this 
position,  and  placing  them  under  a  heading  of  special  carrier  with  rate  of  pay  equal 
to  that  of  the  entrance  salary  of  a  regular  carrier  but  not  limited  to  8-hour  duty,  and 
compensation  for  all  overtime.     Or,  if  the  present  position  of  substitute  is  continued. 
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he  ^ould  be  paid  e<^ual  compensation  to  that  of  a  first  year  reirular  carrier,  time  of 
«iuty  not  limited  to  eight  hours  to  be  available  at  all  times  if  necessary  and  compen- 
«t!on  for  overtime  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  considered  after 
ei^ht  hours  has  been  consumed. 

The  carrieiB  of  the  State  of  Florida  can  not  but  help  to  state  that  unless  this  com- 
mi^on  or  GongresB  remedy  existing  deplorable  conditions  both  as  ifi  salary  and  work- 
ing conditioiis,  the  Postal  service  will  remain,  as  it  is  and  seems  to  be  to-day,  a 
ridicule  and  joke  of  the  industrial  and  labor  world. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  M.  B.  Henriksen,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

STATSMEVT  OF  MB.  M.  B.  HEVBIKSEV,  CHABLESTOK,  S.C. 

Mr.  Henriksen.  Gentlemen,  I  won't  bother  to  talk  too  much  on 
this  high  cost  of  living.  I  have  a  brief  on  that.  I  will  talk  on  some 
other  matters.  Letter  carriers  average  generally  from  9  to  12  miles 
walking  a  day,  and  the  loads  average  m  our  city  125  pounds  on  some 
trips.  We  have  to  carry  on  in  the  rain  and  snow,  the  heat  and  the 
cold.  We  don't  have  much  snow  down  there  to  go  through,  thank 
God,  but  we  have  got  to  go  out  every  day  just  the  same. 

Another  thing,  we  haven't  any  substitutes.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
any,  except  young  fellows  just  out  of  the  Army.  They  come  in  for  a 
few  days  until  they  can  get  something  else.  We  had  them  around 
Christmas  time.  They  dehvered  C.  0.  D.'s  without  collecting  for 
iliem :  threw  packages  in  empty  houses.  They  were  two  weeks  get- 
ting tilings  straightened  up.  When  I  left  they  hadn't  gotten  every- 
thing straightened  up  yet. 

Another  thing,  with  regard  to  this  3-cent  postage.  The  Senator 
from  my  State  is  the  one  advocating  the  1-cent  postage,  but  the  busi- 
ness interests  on  my  route  say,  "Give  us  better  service  and  we  will 
l>e  v^illing  to  pay  3-cent  postage." 

With  r^ara  to  overtime,  all  the  men  are  working  overtime.  They 
have  got  to.  We  asked  the  Postmaster  General  four  years  ago  for 
four  additional  carriers.  He  came  down  and  took  away  four.  He 
<ut  the  service.  There  are  some  places  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
p<»st  office  where  they  get  only  one  delivery  a  day.  Over  one-third  of 
the  city  gets  only  one  delivery.  A  letter  mailed  above  the  north- 
<entral  part  of  the  citv  takes  a  day  and  a  half  for  collection  and  two 
days  for  delivery.  Tne  postmaster  is  not  to  blame  for  this-  neither 
are  the  supervisory  officials.  They  have  requested  additional  carriers 
time  and  time  agam,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  knows  it.  I  think 
the  other  day  we  got  the  promise  of  two  additional  carriers  in  response 
to  a  request  through  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 

With  regard  to  the  holidayproposition,  we  think  that  15  days  is  a 
little  too  short  a  holiday.  We  snould  have,  like  the  other  aepart- 
ments,  an  additional  allowance  of  15  days  for  sick  leave  if  necessary. 
If  we  are  sick  it  comes  out  of  our  pay  We  need  15  days'  rest,  but  if 
we  are  sick  for  15  days  additional,  I  think  we  should  be  paid  lor  it. 

With  regard  to  working  on  holidays  and  Sundays.  Some  daysyou 
are  brought  down  practically  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  Tliat 
breaks  up  the  entire  day.  You  can't  go  anywhere.  I  think  we 
should  be  allowed  a  whole  daj  off  if  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  Sundays 
or  holidays,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  is  necessary  to  work  then. 

xVnother  thmg.  With  regard  to  Saturdays,  I  think  a  bill  was  passed 
last  year  intending  to  give  us  a  half  day  holiday  on  Saturday.     The 
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way  it  read  was  that  any  holiday  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  postal 
service,  but  when  the  half-day  holiday  on  Satxu'day  came  around  it 
didn't  apply  to  the  postal  service.  If  there  was  only  one  delivery  on 
Saturday,  tne  residence  carriers  could  get  out  their  mail  and  it  would 
be  practically  the  same  coming  down  on  Monday. 

1  think  there  should  be  a  court  of  appeals  to  establish  the  position 
of  men  tried.  There  should  be  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  in  Washing- 
ton and  one  in  every  post  office.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
should  set  up  a  commission  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  should  con- 
sist of  men  in  the  service.  The  national  court  of  appeals  in  Washins:- 
ton  would  consist  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  other  supervisory 
officials;  one  from  the  carriers,  one  from  the  clerks,  one  from  the 
rural  free  delivery  men,  which  would  give  every  man  a  chance  for  a 
fair  hearing.  The  local  court  of  appeals,  consisting  of  the  postmaster, 
superintendent,  and  a  representative  of  the  clerks  and  the  carriers, 
should  sit  once  a  month  and  hear  petty  grievances  that  come  up,  as 
well  as  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  At  the 
present  time  if  you  make  any  such  recommendation  for  improvement 
m  the  service  it  is  not  accepted.  Most  of  the  differences  that  come 
up  are  not  of  such  a  nature  that  they  require  much  settlement.  One 
or  two  words  in  the  right  place  will  settle  most  of  them,  but  some- 
times they  disrupt  the  morale  of  the  office. 

I  also  want  to  speak  about  the  retirement  feature.  We  have  some 
men  in  the  Charleston  office  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  38  years. 
They  are  barely  holding  on  in  the  hope  that  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  will  remember  that  there  was  a  plank  in  their 
national  party  platform  for  civil-service  retirement. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  believe,  if  the  salaries  were  reasonable, 
that  the  men  would  be  willing  to  contribute  something  toward 
retirement  ? 

Mr.  Henriksen.  If  we  got  a  decent  wage  we  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  something  toward  it. 

Mr.  Henriksen's  brief  follows: 

Statement  submitted  by  M.  B.  Henriksen,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  representative 
of  the  following  post  offices  in  South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Union,  Chester,  Anderson. 
Darlington,  Abbeville,  Greenville,  Bennettsville,  Georgetown,  Clinton,  Hartsvilie, 
Camden,  liuircois,  Charleston,  Rock  Hill,  Columbia  Sumter, 

1.  That  salaries  of  carriers  in  the  city  delivery  service  be  divided  in  three  grades  as 
follows:  First,  |1.800;  second,  $2,100;  third,  $2,400.  That  promotions  be  made 
automatically  to  tne  highest  grade. 

2.  That  no  discrimination  be  shown  between  carriers  in  the  first  and  second  class 
offices.    All  carriers  to  be  promoted  to  the  highest  grade. 

3.  That  no  promotions  be  withheld  or  demotions  made  on  account  of  old  age. 

4.  That  80  cents  per  hour  be  allowed  to  substitute  carriers  and  a  regular  appointment 
be  made  following  one  year's  service  as  substitutes. 

5.  Time  and  one  half  to  be  allowed  for  all  time  in  excess  of  8  hours. 

6.  That  45  ndnutes  \fe  considered  an  hour  in  computing  work  performed  between 
6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

7.  To  limit  the  weight  carried  to  40  pounds  for  residence  and  50  pounds  for  business 
earners. 

8.  That  carriers  be  allowed  td  transfer  to  clerical  positions  without  an  examination, 
and  all  supendsory  positions  to  be  filled  by  competitive  examination  held  by  Ci\il 
Service  Commission  open  only  to  all  emplovees  of  thePost  Office  Department  alike. 

9.  That  30  days  holiday  a  year  be  allowed  to  the  Post  Office  Department  the  same 
as  all  other  branches  of  the  Government  service,  rated  as  2}  days  for  each  month 
worked. 
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10.  That  a  whole  holiday  be  allowed  for  any  service  performed  on  Sundays  or 
hoKdavB. 

11.  lliat  4  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  Saturday  ending  not  later  than  1  p.  m. 

12.  That  a  retirement  bill  be  passed  allowing  the  retirement  of  letter  carriers  on 
three-fourths  pay  after  30  years  service  down  to  one-third  pay  for  15  years. 

13.  For  the  good  of  the  service. 

Whereas  the  men  performing  the  work  often  see  the  advantages  of  a  change  whereby 
the  service  can  be  improved  and  time  saved  better  then  their  superiors  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  such  facts,  and  often  petty  grievances  disrupt  the  entire  force's 
moral,  we  would  recommend  that  a  bosurd  be  appointed  in  eacn  office  to  consist  of 
the  pofltniaster,  superintendent,  one  clerk  and  one  carrier  to  be  selected  by  their 
bn^ther  clerks  and  carriers,  to  hold  meetings  once  each  month  during  working  hours 
for  the  reception  of  such  suggestions  as  may  better  the  service,  and  the  settling  of  such 
petty  grievances  as  may  come  before  them. 

Tie  foUowing  is  a  sketch  of  salaries  (per  month),  paid  to  the  principal  trades  in 
Charleston,  S.  G.:  Bricklayers,  $175;  plasterers,  |175;  Doiler  makers,  $175;  machinists, 
1175;  plumbers,  $165;  carpenters,  $165;  building  trade  laborers,  $150;  machinist  and 
Niilermaker  help,  $150;  letter  carriers,  temporary,  $83.33  to  $125;  letter  carriers, 
regular,  $66.66  to  $100. 

When  I  entered  the  Postal  Service  in  1907  the  entrance  salary  was  $600  and  yearly 
increases  up  to  $1,200.  At  that  time  carpenters  and  plumbers  were  receiving  $50  to 
160  per  month,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers  were  receiving 
$75  to  $83  per  month.  Through  collective  bargaining  and  stnkes  they  have  increased 
their  salaries  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  On  January  1  these  organizations  are  going  to 
demand  $1  per  hour,  eighth  hours  per  day  $8.  If  our  services  were  worth  $100  in 
1907,  why  not  in  comparison  worth  $200  to-day. 

The  temporarv  increased  received  by  us  amoimt  to  25  per  cent  but  we  received 
nothing  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  while  other  Government  employees  received 
Uieir  increases. 

According  to  Department  of  Labor  reports  living  expenses  advanced  23  per  cent 
from  1907  to  1914,  inclusive,  and  the  July  issue  of  the  Labor  Review  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shows  an  increase  from  January,  1915,  to  May,  1919,  of  108  per  cent 
average,  with  all  articles  of  food  over  100  per  cent.  Since  May  to  August  an  increase 
of  5  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  136  per  cent.  According  to  these  statistics  Charleston, 
S.  r.,  was  the  third  highest  in  the  United  States,  showing  an  increase  of  98  per  cent 
in  the  past  six  years. 

In  interviewing  the  leading  furnishers  of  our  State  and  comparing  invoices  I  waa 
a'vtiij^  of  an  increase  cf  25  per  cent  in  next  summer's  clothing  and  from  $2  to  $3  per 
pair  on  shoes.    These  orders  are  already  placed  and  statements  made  out  for  same. 

In  my  particular  case  I  have  had  to  let  my  wife  go  to  work  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  ideals 
m  an  American  home  because  this  democratic  Government  of  ours  can  not  support 
in  reason  an  employee  with  a  wife  and  three  children.  Nearly  every  other  earner  in 
our  State  has  eitner  to  engage  in  side  lines  after  their  day's  work  is  done  or  send  other 
members  of  their  families  to  work.  Ix)ok  in  the  Commercial  Guide  Msed  by  the  mer- 
chants and  you  ^Hl  see  S.  after  their  name,  meaning  slow  pay.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  he  is  able  to  pay  at  all . 

I  need  but  say  that  there  are  many  men  now  remaining  in  the  service  only  waiting 
to  see  what  recommendations  are  made  by  this  committee  and  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress 80. to  whether  they  will  continue  to  remain  in  the  service  or  seek  other  employ- 
ment before  getting  too  old  like  some  of  our  brothers  who  have  served  35  to  52  years 
and  are  not  fit  now  to  seek  more  remunerative  positions. 

Uniforms  are  another  item  of  cost  having  suivanced  over  100  per  cent. 

2.  We  do  not  think  that  promotions  should  be  withheld  like  formerly  to  the  highest 
erade  of  carriers  in  the  smaller  offices.  All  city-delivery  carriers  should  be  paid  the 
higheet  |;iade  of  salary. 

3.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  carrier  who  has  given  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  postal 
service  to  be  refused  promotion  on  account  of  old  age  or  to  be  demoted  for  same. 

4.  In  regard  to  this  we  have  no  r^ilar  substitute  list;  all  are  temporary  appoint- 
ments of  3^oung  men  recentiy  discharged  from  the  Army  who  only  accept  tnis  job 
while  looking  for  more  remunerative  positions  elsewhere.  Out  of  a  total  oi  eight  sent 
for  last  week  five  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  summons,  as  they  bad  got  better 
jolis  since  filing  application.  From  August  12  to  26,  inclusive,  I  liave  had  a  sub- 
stitute aflBBi|ned  to  work  my  vacation.  He  had  to  learn  to  case  and  distribute  mall 
on  my  territory,  for  which  he  did  not  receive  one  cent  of  pay.  God  knows  I  can't 
afford  to  pay  mm;  but  what  about  the  postal  service.  Must  a  man  work  for  14  days 
for  nothing  in  order  to  get  15  days'  work  at  40  cents  per  hour?  This  is  one  reason  that 
we  have  no  substitutes,  or  else  those  of  a  lower  grade. 
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5.  In  regard  to  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  we  don't  think  this  would  increase  the 
amount  paid  very  much  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  eliminate  overtime,  as  nearly 
all  poetmasterB  have  an  allowance  for  extra  work  which  they  can't  go  beyond »  and 
they  would  employ  Rubs  to  do  this  work  or  would  rearrange  the  routes  to  permit  the 
employment  of  additional  carriers.  We  do  not  want  any  overtime,  as  a  man  who 
works  as  hard  as  we  do  for  eight  hours  does  not  feel  like  performing  any  extra  work. 
No  day  in  our  offices  when  we  return  after  the  last  trip  of  the  day  but  what  there  is  such 
an  accumulation  of  circular  mail  that  it  takes  from  20  to  30  minutes  to  work  \ip  same. 
I  don't  think  in  the  last  two  years  that  I  have  ever  seen  all  the  mail  in  the  offices 
worked  up. 

6.  All  authorities  agree  that  night  work  is  more  strenuous  on  the  system  than  day- 
work,  and  other  trades  penalize  it  by  demanding  time  and  a  half  to  double  time  for 
work  so  performed.  Under  our  department  a  great  deal  of  work  is  performed  at  night, 
so  such  recommendation  is  no  more  than  justifiable. 

7.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  can't  get  any  responsible  carriers,  as  very  often 
in  our  State  the  load  carried  weighs  bs  much  as  125  pounds  for  a  trip;  such  loads  lead 
to  a  rapid  decline  in  health  among  tJie  carriers,  and  is  only  one  other  reason  that  we 
should  obtain  more  money.  For  this  reason  also  there  should  be  no  difference  between 
salaries  of  carriers  and  clerks. 

8.  The  right  of  promotion  to  supervisory  positions  by  carriers  as  passed  by  Congress 
is  nullified  oy  regulations  of  the  department,  making  it  imossible  for  a  carrier  to  get 
such  promotion  without  first  transferring  to  the  clerical  force. 

9.  Every  other  of  different  Government  branches  except  the  postal  service  hsLS 
30  days'  holiday,  and  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  man  that  walks  an  average  of  12 
miles  a  day  certainly  needs  a  longer  rest  than  those  clerks  of  the  other  Government 
departments  who  sit  under  fans  all  day  at  desks  protected  from  the  heat  as  well 
as  the  cold,  rain,  and  snow. 

10.  Carriers  are  in  many  cases  reguired  to  work  for  only  one  or  two  hours  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  thereby  breaking  up  the  whole  day  for  them.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
passing  this  law  which  will  prevent  them  working  on  such  days  as  the  department 
would  not  let  you  work  then  when  it  has  to  pay  you  for  a  whole  day  off. 

11.  As  all  places  of  bufdness  suspend  business  for  one-half  day  on  Saturday — and 
most  of  the  other  crafts,  including  the  rest  of  the  Government  employees — ^this  bill 
should  be  passed  in  such  a  way  that  no  other  construction  could  be  put  on  it. 

12.  The  need  of  retirement  legislation  is  greater  than  ever.  Just  imagine  being  in 
the  service  over  52  years,  as  most  of  our  older  men  have,  waiting  each  day  to  be  kLcked 
out  but  holding  on  in  the  hopes  that  both  the  Democratic  Und  Republican  Parties  will 
remember  that  this  was  a  plank  in  their  national  platform,  and  pass  such  legislation. 
I  ^ess  with  the  war  and  League  of  Nations  this  was  only  overlooked,  and  we  hope  you 
will  recommend  that  this  important  piece  of  legislation  be  taken  up. 

STATEHEITT  OF  ME.  B.  L.  WALL,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Mr.  Wall.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of 
the  letter  carriers  of  Georgia,  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words  in  a  cause  of  such  vital  importance  to  us. 
You  gentlemen  will  pardon  me  if  I  become  personal,  with  the  idea, 
of  course,  that  what  affects  me  is  also  typical  of  others  similarly 
situated.  In  my  office  the  older  men  are  home  owners.  Hiey 
acquired  these  homes  under  old-time  conditions,  with  savings  from 
the  salaries  paid  then.  They  were  able  to  acquire  these  homes,  and 
now,  in  a  measure,  of  course,  can  stand  the  strain  a  little  better  than 
those  who  came  along  later  and  did  not  get  that  far  along  in  the 
service.  To-day  noile  of  the  men  in  the  service  are  foolhardy  or 
reckless  enough  to  xmdertake  to  buy  a  home  and  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  wages  they  are  earning.  I  believe  I  have  heard  of  one  since  I 
have  been  up  &ere,  who  imdertook  to  do  that  and  he  was  later  caught 
robbing  the  mails,  extracting  money  from  letters.  That  is  the  only 
one  I  nave  heard  of  who,  under  present  conditions,  was  reckless 
enough  to  try  it. 

We  have  made  the  Postal  Service  our  life  work.  We  love  it.  No 
members  of  any  trade,  calling,  or  profession  have  a  greater  love  for 
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their  avocation  than  we  have  after  due  traming  and  experience  in 
the  service,  and  yet  the  opportunity  is  denied  us  now  in  this  chosen 
Ufe  work;  the  opportimity  is  not  open,  I  say,  at  the  present  salary, 
of  undertaking  tne  responsibility  of  becoming  a  home  owner,  the 
irreat  bulwark  of  liberty-loving  democracy.  The  truth  about  the 
matter,  gentlemen,  is  that  we  can  not  meet  expenses  under  the 
present  conditions.  We  can  not  live  with  the  income  we  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  twelve-hundred  grade, 
:i!id  that  was  the  top — compared  with  my  associates,  my  nei^bors 
and  the  people  with  whom  I  mixed,  skilled  artisans  and  such  like — my 
pay  was  fair.  I  was  not  in  high  society,  with  engineers  and  such  as 
thov.  but  I  had  better  pay  than  the  average  fellow.  To-day  I  live  in 
a  rural  community  because  I  could  not  get  a  house  in  the  city  that 
1  could  afford  to  pay  the  rent  for.  At  present  my  neighbors  are 
artisans,  barbers,  etc.,  who  go  to  town  to  work,  and  farmers  who 
work  there,  and  they  all  make  considerably  more  than  I  do. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  also,  that  we  believe,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  that  the'  maximmn  salaries  should  be  at  least  $2,400  a  year. 
I  make  bold  to  assert  that  when  I  drew  my  $1,200  a  year  just  seven 
veais  ago  that  as  far  as  my  expenses  were  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  expenditures  in  my  household  are  concerned,  it  was  more  than 
$2,400  would  be  to  me  to-day.  If  statistics  do  not  bear  me  out  in 
this  statement  then  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  statistics,  because 
1  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  know  that  I  am  paymg  35  and  40  cents  for  white  bacon,  and  1 
know  that  then  I  could  get  it  for  12  cents.  Statistics  won't  change 
:i.at  fact.  I  know  that  I  am  paying  two  and  a  half  times  what  I  used 
U)  pay  for  bread;  three  or  four  times  as  much  for  clothing  and  shoes 
than  I  did  six  or  seven  years  ago.  You  needn't  talk  to  me  about 
statistics.  Those  are  the  things  for  which  we  spend  our  wages,  and 
1  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

\VTien  we  were  getting  $1,200  six  or  seven  years  ago  nobodv  said 
that  the  postal  emplovees  were  overpaid;  hardly  anybody  would  have 
-:jti  that  we  didn  t  deserve  and  didn't  need  a  raise  even  then,  and 
\  e  maximum  we  are  asking  now,  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  as  far  as 
w»^  are  concerned,  is  less  than  we  were  getting  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
^  -pn  you  count  what  it  will  buy. 

There  is  just  one  other  point.  I  did  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
1  »i>Ucants  for  entrance  into  the  service.  We  are  nmning  out  of 
'  :Hn.  All  the  parcel-post  work  is  done  practically  by  noncertified 
!..en.  It  used  to  be  when  a  civil-service  exammation  was  held  m 
Auf^ista  just  a  little  notice  would  appear  in  the  paper,  and  when  the 
•lay  arrived  for  the  examination  the  place  would  be  crowded.  Now 
you  can  harcQy  get  a  man  to  take  the  examination,  and  even  after 
i:f  does,  he  won't  take  the  job. 

Another  things  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we  should  have  time  and 
a  half  for  overtune.  A  man  who  gets  $1,650  a  year  gets  as  overtime 
after  his  first  eight  hours  about  57  cents  an  hour.  The  matter  has 
already  been  discussed  before  you,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  depart- 
T'K^nt  m  fixing  the  overtime  figures  went  on  the  assumption  that  we 
vv  irked  365  days  a  year — this  year  it  will  be  366,  notwithstanding 
<iiHt  there  are  Sundays  and  holidays,  none  of  which  we  are  required 
u.  work,  in  addition  to  15  days'  vacation.    There  are  74  days  a  year 
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by  so  doing  you  would  have  to  increase  the  force.  You  would  have 
to  make  the  districts  shorter,  and  the  supervisory  officials  would  have 
to  furnish  us  supernumeraries  within  30  days  from  the  time  wo  put 
in  this  overtime,  whether  we  served  on  Christmas  or  New  Years,  or 
when  it  was,  we  would  then  get  time  off  within  the  next  30  days,  and 
that  would  be  beneficial,  botn  to  the  men  and  to  the  service. 

We  believe  that  some  specified  weight  should  determine  the  letter 
carrier^s  burden.  As  it  is  we  have  routes  in  the  Atlanta  post  offi(  e 
that  go  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  trip, 
especially  on  the  first  trip  on  Monday  morning.  We  have  routes  that 
have  to  have  auxiliary  nelp.  We  make  tie-outs  on  the  first  trips, 
which  is  delivered  by  auxiUary  help,  and  on  the  second  trip  we  have 
to  have  automobile  service.  We  cnvide  our  mail  and  it  is  carried  up 
to  a  certain  station,  to  depositary  boxes  or  a  certain  building,  and  it 
is  left  there  until  we  can  work  up  to  it,  which  shows  you  we  are  over- 
burdened with  mail. 

We  believe  that  the  size  of  a  route  should  be  determined  by  the 
heaviest  day  a  man  has  to  work.  We  believe  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  his  route  in  a  reasonable  time  and  not  have  to  split 
up  or  not  have  to  retiun  mail  or  make  overtime,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  when  a  man  has  worked  eight  hours  on  a  heavy  day  to 
work  two  or  three  hours  in  excess  of  that  in  order  to  complete  his 
dehveries.  We  believe  the  patrons  wotdd  be  better  satisfied  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  better  represented. 

We  have  in  our  route  what  is  called  *' curtailed  deliveries.''  We 
beUeve  that  every  route  should  have  the  maximum  number  of  de- 
liveries. This  is  due  to  no  fault  of  our  supervisory  officials.  We 
have  districts,  a  portion  of  which  have  only  one  delivery  a  day. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  time  has  expired  and  more,  and  if  you  have  any- 
thing further,  you  may  submit  it  in  a  brief. 

Mr.  Westmoreland.  I  believe  I  am  about  through  and  I  have 
already  submitted  my  brief. 

The  brief  referred  to  follows : 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mb.  W.  G.  Westmoreland,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  letter  carriers  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  desire  to  present  to  you  the  following  brief, 
which  we  have  condensed  to  such  an  extent  as  we  think  practicable  to  cover  the 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  readjustment  and  reclassification  of  our  salaries: 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

(a)  An  applicant  for  the  position  of  letter  carrier  is  required  to  pass  a  physical 
examination. 

(b)  He  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

(c)  He  must  pass  a  mental  test.  This  test  is  an  open  competitive  examination  in 
which  he  must  make  a  creditable  mark  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list. 

APPOINTMENT. 

(a)  He  is  appointed  as  a  substitute  at  60  cents  per  hour. 

(6)  The  length  of  time  a  substitute  must  serve  is  indefinite;  on  good  authority  it  ia 
estimated  at  an  average  of  four  years.    The  average  salary  is  about  $50  per  month. 

(c)  He  is  appointed  as  a  regular  carrier  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  must  serve  6  years 
to  reach  the  maximum  grade,  which  makes  10  years  he  must  serve  in  order  to  reach 
the  $1,650  salary,  which  maximum  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  cost  of  living. 
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INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVINO. 

{o)  The  necesaities  of  life  have  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  mor&  than  200  per  cent 
in  some  instances,  as  note  the  following  table: 

Prewar  Present 

price.  price. 

Fnifonn $13.  75  $32.  95 

Shoes 3. 50  8. 00 

Shirtwaist 90  2.  25 

Cap 1.  25  2.  25 

ib)  Food: 

Flour,  24-pound  sack 95  2.  25 

Sugar,  per  pound 05  .23 

Meal,  per  peck 15  .70 

Lard,  per  pound 15  .30 

Other  commodities  in  proportion. 

If)  Increase  in  salary  from  $100  to  $137.50,  a  37 J  per  cent  increase.  In  view  of  the 
fart  that  it  requires  a  minimum  of  $1,800  per  year  to  support  a  family  of  five,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  we  ui^e  this  commission  to  recom- 
mend an  imtial  salary  of  $1,800 — ^$2,100  for  the  second  year  and  $2,400  thereafter — 
thew  promotions  to  be  made  automatically.  Adequate  pay  produces  satisfaction, 
ind  attracts  a  good  class  of  men  to  the  service;  satisfaction  produces  superior  service 
and  retains  experienced  men.  According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Atlanta  post  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  six  r^ular  and  23 
mibetitute  carriere  quit  the  service.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  16 
reeular  and  9  substitute  carriers  left  the  service,  and  nien  are  constantly  leaving,  from 
which  is  is  plainly  evident  that  the  pay  is  not  attractive.  Examinations  are  being 
held  three  and  foilr  times  a  year  in  order  to  keep  the  force  properly  recruited,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  on  our  list  temporary  substitutes.  In  other  words,  men  who 
10  yet  have  not  passed  the  examination. 

id)  Promotions.  Before  a  carrier  is  denie<J  his  promotion,  or  before  he  shall  be 
demoted,  raovision  should  be  made  to  furnish  him  with  a  written  copy  of  reasons 
therefor.  He  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  an  impartial  board 
appointed  for  this  purpose  to  refute  said  charges. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

(a)  In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  a  substitute  are  varied  and  hard  and  that 
his  hours  are  lon^,  we  uige  that  he  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  hour,  and  that 
he  be  guaranteed  a  salary  of  not  less  tnan  $100  per  month.  He  is  required  to  report 
every  morning,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  often  he  is  required  to  extend 
his  work  over  a  period  of  from  10  to  15  hours.  He  is  required  to  buy  uniforms,  caps, 
etc.,  just  as  is  a  regular  carrier.  A  great  many  substitutes  enter  the  service  with  tne 
responaibilitiee  of  a  family  already  upon  them*. 

lb)  The  time  served  as  a  substitute  should  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  r^ulating  his 
initial  salar^^  If  a  substitute  serves  one  year  before  he  is  appointed,  we  believe  that 
hip  appointment  should  be  made  to  the  second  group,  and  if  ne  has  served  two  years, 
to  the  third  group,  and  so  on,  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

VACATION. 

We  urge  that  this  commission  recommend  a  30-day  vacation  in  order  that  the 
men  nuiy  be  more  fit  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year.  There  is  no  set  of  men  who 
are  more  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather — extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold — than  are 
the  letter  carriers. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  addition  to  an  adec^uate  salary,  we  believe  that  the  following  suggestions  carried 
out  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  service: 

Compensatory  time.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  the  service  that  a  carrier  be  required 
to  work  a  portion  of  any  Sunday  or  holiday,  he  should  be  given  a  whole  day  in  one  of 
the  30  days  following,  regardless  of  whether  he  works  the  entire  holiday  or  a  fractional 
part  thereof. 

Weight.  Some  reasonable  limit  of  weight  should  be  specified. 

Curtailed  territory.  Every  portion  of  a  route  should  be  given  the  maximum  number 
of  deliveries. 
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Size  of  route.  A  route  should  be  laid  out  for  eight  hours*  work  on  a  maximum  day. 

Overtime.  All  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours*  time  on  week  days  should  be  paid  for 
at  the  rat«  of  time  and  half  time. 

*' Speed-up"  system.  Abolishment  of  the  ** speed-up "  sj'stem — doubling  on  rout ee 
on  account  of  vacation  time,  and  removal  from  routes  as  a  punishment  of  offen8<¥  - 
for  in  every  case  it  is  the  public  as  well  as  the  carrier  that  suflfers. 

And,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  should  not  consider  the  suggestions  complete 
without  a  request  for  the  retirement  of  the  old  men  who  have  worn  themselves  out 
in  the  service,  and  we  request  that  such  legislation  be  based  upon  length  of  serv  ice 
rather  than  upon  attained  age. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  C.  G.  Brandon,  Natchez,  Miss.,  R.  L. 
Jones,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  J.  W.  Lavender,  Columbus,  Ga.,  W.  C. 
Morgan  et  al,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  J.  W.  Markham  et  al,  Durham, 
N.  C.,  and  Alvin  J.  Branoes,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  as  follows: 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Brandon,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Greetings  from  the  six  letter  carriers  of  Natchez,  Miss. 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  present  s?ale  of  W;%ge6  paid  us  at  this  junc  ture  is  much 
toojemall  to  meet  our  actual  every-day  cost  of  living.  The  increased  prices  of  60 
per  cent,  at  the  lowest  estiinate,  compels  us  to  place  our  families  in  a  hampered  pre- 
dicament, constantly  curtailirg  expenses,  and  too  often  doing  without  the  most 
necessary  requirements  of  home  comforts,  and  with  watchfulness  then  falling  in 
arrears  with  our  30  days  accounts  invariably. 

The  fact  is  that  postal  pay  has  at  all  times  been  less  than  all  employment  pay  rolls. 
The  department  «dshes  el&rient  employees  and  good  workers  are  required,  and  in 
turn  living  wages  should  be  compensated  to  enable  it  employees  to  cope  with  the 
present  high  cost  at  the  prices  prevailing. 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Chairman  of 

COMMnTEE. 

The  city  letter  carriers  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  wish  to  file  the  follo^^ing  brief  fo 
your  consideration  in  regard  to  an  increase  in  salary: 

Appli  ants  for  a  civil-service  examination  are  required  to  give  the  best  of  references 
by  having  vouchers  signed  by  responsible  persons,  and  are  reouired  to  stand  a  rigid 
examination^  and  must  be  physically  as  well  as  mentally  fit  before  being  admitted 
to  the  examination.  The  applicants  are  required  to  take  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination from  which  the  eligible  register  for  appointments  is  made  up  according  to 
the  percental  attained,  and  must  make  an  average  of  70  per  cent  before  being  placed 
on  the  eligible  re^ster.  If  an  appointment  is  made,  it  is  first  to  substitute,  for  which 
the  average  substitute  works  about  three  years  for  40  cents  per  hour  for  actual  time 
employed  (later  increased  to  60  cents),  during  which  time  his  earning  are  meager. 
In  other  words,  he  averages  about  $50  per  month  (before  bonus)  and  is  reouired  to 
report  every  day  without  any  assurance  of  work.  When  appointed  regularly,  he 
begins  at  the  lowest  grade  salary  regardless  of  how  long  he  has  served  as  substitute. 
Letter  carriers  work  an  average  of  10  years  before  they  reach  the  highest  grade  salar>'. 
We  think  this  is  unjust.  A  carrier  is  as  competent  m  four  years'  ser>ice  as  he  will 
ever  be. 

The  July,  1919,  issue  of  the  Labor  Review,  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
shows  that  for  the  six-year  period  from  May  15,  1913,  to  Moy  15,  1919,  the  increase 
for  food,  as  a  whole,  was  91  per  cent,  with  nine  of  the  most  imp^ortant  food  articles 
showing  an  increase  considerably  over  100  per  cent.  Clothing  and  other  necessities 
have  increased  accordingly,  if  not  more.  Carriers'  medium-weight  uniforms  in  1913 
cost  $15.65;  to-day  the  same  uniform  costs  $31.50.  Shoes — a  carrier's  most  expensive 
item — ^have  increased  at  least  three  times  in  price  in  the  past  six  years.  During  the 
same  period  the  wages  of  employees  in  private  industries  were  raised  as  the  cost  of 
living  increased.  Letter  carriers  have  only  received  a  temporary  increase  of  25  per 
cent  since  1907,  and  it  will  require  an  increase  of  not  less  than  60  per  cent  to  the 
salary  scale  now  in  effect  to  place  the  letter  carriers  on  a  prewar  basis. 

Mechanics  and  unskilled  laborers  are  better  paid  than  the  trained  employees  in 
the  Postal  Service;  besides,  their  moral  standing  is  not  questioned.  They  are  not 
required  to  stand  a  rigid  examination  and  have  not  the  responsibility  that  the  postal 
employees  have.  During  the  war  the  postal  employees  could  not  make  the  proper 
patriotic  subscriptions  and  donations  on  account  of  inadequate  salaries.  At  present, 
carriers  can  not  purchase  homes  and  make  other  necessary  investments  on  account 
of  inadequate  salaries. 
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Opinioos  will  differ  more  widely  as  to  the  causes  for  the  present  high  prices,  but 
there  should  be  little  disagreement  as  to  the  actual  effects.  We  know  them  and  we 
tt>el  them,  and  a  worker  with  a  fixed  salary  like  the  letter  carriers  is  the  greatest 
sufferer  <^  all.  Advanced  prices,  meaning  prosperity  to  many,  have  meant  a  con- 
stant wa^  reduction  to  the  postal  employees.  With  private  industries  offering  more 
iD^iting  inducements,  many  trained  men  have  been  forced  from  the  servic  e.  Few 
qualities  applicants  have  come  to  fill  their  plac  es.  Here  is  a  situation  which  demands 
substantial  relief. 

The  postal  service  is  an  institution  of  the  people  and  should  not  be  run  for  profit. 
Instead  of  turning  a  large  sum  back  into  the  Treasury,  it  should  be  expended  for 
the  bettennent  of  the  service,  and  unless  the  trained  employees  are  retained,  the 
VcA  Office  Department  can  not  give  effif  ient  service. 

Herewith  attached  is  a  wage  scale  of  some  of  the  skilled  laborers  of  the  (ity  from 
1913  to  1919  for  an  eigh^hour  day: 


Bricklayers 

Cvpenun 

(Vmentfiaishtts 


Salary  i>cr 
day,  1913. 


16.00 
4.80 
3.50 
4.00 


Salary  per 
day,  1919. 


10.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 


Painttfs.. 
Plumbers 
Plasterers 


11 


Salary  per 
day,  1913. 


$4.00 
4.00 
6.00 


Salary  per 
day,  191P« 


t&SO 
6.80 
8.00 


Brief  Subiotted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lavender,  Columbus,  Ga. 

As  regards  the  reclassification  of  salaries  of  postal  employees,  the  letter  earriere  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  ask  your  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  following  facts, 
haeed  on  personid  investigation: 

To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  letter  carrier,  a  man  must  pass  a  rigid  civil-service 
examination  and  eligioility  \b  based  on  the  rating  obtained. 

Appointments  are  made  in  rotation  to  the  position  of  substitute  and  is  compensated 
St  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour  (later  increased  to  60  cents)  for  work  actually  performed. 
The  length  of  service  as  substitute  varies,  but  on  an  average  is  about  two  years. 

On  receiving  regular  appointment  he  begins  at  the  lowest  salary  grade,  under  the 
pra^nt  law  $1^000  per  year,  and  is  promoted  successively  to  $1,400  per  year,  with 
II.-tOO  as  the  highest  grade  to  be  obtained.  During  his  service  as  substitute,  and  on 
account  of  slow  promotions,  very  naturally  he  soon  goes  so  far  in  debt  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  again. 

On  careful  investigation  we  have  found  and  herewith  submit  the  following  facts  to 
substantiate  our  request  for  a  much-needed  increase  in  salarv: 

Fiist.  Since  1916  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  at  the  following  rate:  House  rent, 
on  an  average  of  75  per  cent;  dry  goods,  shoes,  uniforms,  200  per  cent;  groceries,  140 
per  cent;  fresh  meats,  130  pear  cent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  private  corporations  have  increased  the  pay  of 
employeee  at  approximately  the  following  rates  from  July,  1916,  to  July,  1919: 
Railroad,  50  per  cent;  machinists,  70  per  cent;  brick  masons,  ICK)  per  cent;  carpenters, 
IU>  per  cent;  molders,  75  per  cent;  cotton  mills,  hosiery  mills,  150  per  cent;  printers, 
7'»  per  cent. 

Local  fertilizer  and  cotton-oil  mills  have  actually  increased  the  pay  of  colored  labor- 
ers more  than  100  per  cent.  Negro  laborers  with  no  skill  whatever  receive  as  much 
as  letter  carriers  in  the  first  grade. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  following  increases  in 
the  salaries  of  letter  carriers:  The  classification  law  of  1907  placed  the  entrance  salary 
at  1800  per  year,  with  automatic  promotions  to  $1,200.  On  July  1,  1918,  automatic 
promotions  were  suspended  and  a  bonus  of  $200  substituted,  which  actually  amounted 
to  only  $100  for  the  men  in  the  lower  grades  as  they  had  already  served  one  year. 
On  JidV  1,  1919,  we  were  granted  a  temporary  promotion  of  $100  per  year. 

Think,  gentlemen,  since  1907  the  salaries  of  letter  carriers  have  only  been  increased 
25  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  125  per  cent. 

Neverthdees,  the  letter  carriers  of  our  ofiSce  responded  almost  100  per  cent  in  every 
Liberty  loan  and  war-savings  campaign,  as  well  as  all  the  numerous  worthy  causes 
brought  about  by  the  war. 

Out  of  17  carriers  in  this  office,  14  are  married  and  have  an  average  of  five  in  the 
family. 

In  \iew  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  feel  perfectly  justifiable  in  asking  your  adoption 
cf  the  followiog  schedule  of  salaries:  First  grade,  $2,000;  second  grade,  $2,100;  third 
grade,  $2,200;  fourth  grade,  $2,300;  fifth  grade,  $2,400. 
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Be  it  resolved,  That  in  conjunction  with  our  statement  of  facts  herewith  presented, 
we  strongly  urge  your  consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  Thirty  days 'sick  leave;  (2)  thirty  davs'  vacation;  (3)  a  civil  service  court  of 
appeals;  (4)  retirement  for  aged  employees;  (5)  recognition  of  our  organizations  by  the 
department,  and  other  betterments  in  a  general  way  that  will  tend  to  muke  our  Postal 
Service  a  more  efficient  as  well  as  a  more  attractive  public  institution;  (6)  an  adequate 
allowance  to  cover  coelt  of  uniforms  (as  no  other  class  of  postal  employees  are  required 
to  wear  uniforms,  it  is  no  more  than  common  justice  that  the  department  furnish 
them). 

BRIEF  FILED  BY  W.  C.  MORQAN  BT  AL.,  CHATTANOOOA,  TENN. 

We,  the  letter  carriers  of  Chattanooga  in  joint  session  respectfully  request  that  our 
salaries  be  adjusted  and  reclassified  as  follows: 
First  grade,  $1,800  per  annum. 
Second  grade,  $2,100  per  annum. 
Third  grade,  $2,400  per  annum. 

Request  that  substitutes  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  hour,  and  that  after  one 
year  service  they  be  promoted  to  the  second  grade. 

We  base  our  claims  on  the  attached  table  of  wages  that  is  being  paid  by  the  different 
industries  of  Chattanooga  with  increases  ranging  from  58  to  148  per  cent,  compared 
with  our  41}  per  cent  increase  in  12  years. 

Also  the  necessities  of  life  having  increased  from  50  to  336  per  cent,  you  can  readily 
see  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed,  our  salaries  having  remain^  stationarv- 
until  last  year  when  Confess  gave  us  a  small  bonus. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  we  are  asking  for  decent  wages  that  we  may  be  able  to 
clothe,  feed,  and  educate  our  children  in  a  way  befitting  our  positions  and  to  enable 
us  to  make  payments  on  our  little  homes. 
Respectfully, 

W.  C.  Morgan, 
J.  F.  McPherson, 
R.  B.  Lane, 

Committee. 

Wages  being  paid  employees  of  different  industries. 


Wages. 

1913 

1919 

Increase. 

Hachlfiints 

Blacksmiths 

per  hour.. 

do. . . . 

to.  40 
.35 
.35 
.29 
.25 

10.68 
.68 
.68 
.58 
.62i 

Percent. 

70 
90 

BoUer  makers , 

do 

90 

Oarmen 

do.... 

100 

Suritchnien 

do-.-- 

14.^ 
58 

Tower  men 

Engineers 

111 

Bricklayers 

Oarpenters 

per  hour.. 

:...do.... 

.50 
.40 
15.00 
.50 
.40 
.29 

1.00 
.75 
30.00 
.87 
.65 
.58 

100 
87J 
100 

Butchers 

per  week. . 

"Plumhflrs . 

per  hour. . 

74 

T^alfiterR . 

:;"""::;:;::  :;:::::::.r:.4o^:: 

62 

<^r  i|i{fp9ctors 

do-  .- 

100 

Uniforms  have  increased  from  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  since  1913;  coal  has  in- 
creased from  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  since  1913;  and  almost  everything  else  in  pro- 
portion. 

We  have  vacancies  in  our  carrier  force  which  we  are  unable  to  fill  on  account  of  do 
regular  substitutes.  We  have  no  eligible  list.  Routes  are  served  by  temporary 
appointments. 

Employees  leaving  service  during  the  past  year: 
Clerks— 

3  at  $1,000  per  annum. 

1  at  $1,100  per  annum. 

2  at  $1,400  per  annum. 
1  at  $1,500  per  annum. 

1  at  $1,700  per  annum. 
Carriers — 

2  at  $1,000  per  annum. 
1  at  $1,100  per  annum. 
1  at  $1,200  per  annum. 

Temporary  clerks  appointed  and  on  pay  roll  during  past  year,  28. 
Temporary  carriers  appointed  and  on  pay  roll  during  past  year,  21. 
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BHIKF  SUBMITTED   BT  MR.  J.   W.   MARKHAM   ET  AL.,    DURHAM,    N.   C. 

The  letter  carriers  of  the  city  of  Durham,  N.  C,  respectfully  present  to  you  the 
following  data  and  information  which  to  them  present-s  the  urgent  need  for  imme- 
diate readjustment  and  reclassification  of  the  salaries  of  city  letter  carriers  in  the 
Unit^i  States: 

1.  At  the  present  time  the  salaries  of  city  letter  carriers  are  below  that  of  unedu- 
cated and  unskilled  labor  in  other  walks  of  life,  who  are  also  free  from  any  responsi- 
Mlity  whati?oever.  The  city  letter  carrier  must  not  only  be  a  citizen  of  good  repute, 
Itut  mu*t  have  sufficient  education  to  stand  an  open  competitive  examination  under 
ci\il-?er\'ice  rules  and  make  a  higher  percentage  than  those  against  whom  he  com- 
pete'' for  the  appointment.  He  occupies  a  position  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
community  ana  must  in  conduct  and  personal  appearance  be  acceptable  to  the  hun- 
dred-*  of  homes  to  which  he  is  daily  given  free  access  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

2.  To  reach  the  coveted  position  of  city  carrier  the  applicant  must  undergo  an 
apprenticeship  as  substitute  for  a  term  which  is,  on  the  average,  four  years,  during 
whirh  period  he  average**  approximately  $50  per  month,  and  when  advanced  from 
^ul-Titute  to  regular,  the  earner  must  start  at  the  very  lowest  grade  salary  and  work 
«m  an  average  of  10  years  before  he  can  receive  the  highest  grade  salary  now  paid. 

3.  During  the  post  five  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  80  per 
<vnt.  Through  this  period,  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living, 
the  employee  in  private  industries  lias  been  raised  in  proportion  to  the  advance, 
whDe  the  letter  carrier  has,  since  1907,  only  received  a  temporary  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  though  it  would  take  an  increase  in  the  present  salary  scale  of  not  less  than  60 
per  cent  to  place  the  city  letter  carriers  on  a  prewar  basis. 

4.  That  the  demand  for  men  of  the  educational  (qualifications  and  standing  of 
oitizen-'hip  required  of  and  possessed  by  city  letter  carriers  makes  the  present  schedule 
of  falarie'  too  unattractive  to  hold  the  present  men  in  the  service  or  to  recruit  new 
men  in  their  places,  as,  according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  now  requires  an  income  of  not  less  than  |1,800  to  purchase  the  actual  neces- 
r'itie^  of  life  for  a  family  of  five. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  earnestly  pray  that  your  commission  give  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  the  reclassification  law  for  city  letter 
i^rriers  and  make  the  following  recommendations: 

[Q]  That  the  salary  of  first  grade  be  $1,800;  that  of  second  grade,  $2,000;  third  grade, 
12.200;  and  fourth  grade,  $2,400. 

(6)  That  all  promotions  be  made  following  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  service  in 
die  next  lower  grades. 

ic)  That  substitute  service  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

((f)  That  substitutes  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  an  hour  and  that  they  be  guar- 
anteed earnings  of  not  less  than  $100  per  month. 

(ft  That  the  time  served  as  a  substitute  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  regulating 
the  initial  salary  when  appointed  to  a  regular  position. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  ALVIN  J.  BRANDES,  CHARLOTTE,  K.  C. 

As  the  representative  of  the  carriere  of  this  office  Mr.  J.  W.  Kieer,  who  appeared  before 
the  commiasion  which  convened  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Saturday,  January  3,  1920,  did  not 
have  the  time  or  the  information  to  lay  the  full  facts  before  the  commission,  I  have 
been  instructed  to  file  a  short  brief  with  you  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  the  present 
wage  scale,  even  with  the  bonuses  provided,  is  insufficient  to  naeet  the  extra  cost  of 
living  and  to  compare  our  wages  with  the  wages  paid  workers  in  other  vocations  in 
this  city. 

Several  months  i^  the  press  of  the  country  published  tables  giving  the  average 
cost  of  living  in  different  cities  of  the  country;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  being  the  city  in  which  the  cost  of  living  was  highest,  and  Savannah, 
Ga.,  the  lowest.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  amounts  given,  but  as  the  statements 
were  given  out  by  Government  statisticians,  they  should  be  easily  available  for 
your  inspection. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  salaries  paid  workers  in  other  vocations  with  that  of 
the  postal  employees  for  the  simple  fact  that  in  no  other  line  of  work  does  the  em- 
ployment compare  with  that  of  the  letter  carrier  or  the  postal  clerk;  therefore  I  will 
simply  state  the  class  of  employment  and  the  salaries  paid  for  same  in  this  city:  Paint- 
ers, 75  cents  per  hour;  carpenters,  75  cents  per  hour;  bricklayers,  75  cents  per  hour; 
plumbers,  $1  per  hour;  common  laborers,  40  cents  per  hour;  street-car  men,  38^  to 
46J;  paper  hangers,  $45  to  $65  per  week,  piecework,  not  over  8  hours;  grocery  clerks, 
$18-$20  per  week,  groceries  at  cost;  clothing  salesmen,  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  year, 
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clothing  at  discount;  funnture  salesmen,  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  year,  also  commusions : 
Negro  porters  at  railroad,  $150  per  month.  All  mechanical  trades  receive  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Painters  who  report 
less  than  26  minutes  late  are  paid  for  the  full  hour,  and  are  allowed  15  minutes  to 
wash  up. 

In  the  matter  of  rents,  1  beg  to  state  on  reliable  authority  that  an  apartment  which 
in  1914  could  be  rented  for  $15  now  brings  $45,  and  others  are  in  proportion.  T^ 
state  that  rents  have  increased  from  200  to  300  per  cent  would  not  be  an  exaggeration. 

The  figures  on  salaries  are  taken  from  personal  investigation,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  not  taken  from  hearsay. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  any  further,  as  I  believe  ih*.' 
members  of  the  commission  are  well  aware  of  the  conditions  in  regard  to  clothine. 
shoes,  and  other  necessary  articles  which  are  used  everv  day  in  the  household,  .*«' 
I  will  refrain  from  taking  up  any  more  of  your  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  meeting  will  now  adjourn  from  this  hour  until  2 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  p.  m.  the  hearing  adjourned.) 

after  recess. 

Railway  Postal  Clerks. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  first  speaker  for  the  R.  P.  O.  clerks  is  Mr.  C.  C. 
Boone. 

STATEHEVT  OF  MB.  C.  C.  BOOITE,  BLACK  MOUVTAIV,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Boone.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission  -- — 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe  you  have  3  minutes,  Mr.  Boone. 

(Note.— Mr.  Boone  being  assigned  only  3  minutes  and  not  having 
time  to  deliver  his  prepared  speech  extemporized  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Boone.  Possibly  it  will  not  take  me  that  long,  but  for  fear  that 
I  will  not,  in  the  limited  time  I  have  at  my  disposal,  bring  to  your 
attention  something  that  occurred  to  me  to-day,  I  will  do  so  now. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  addressing  you 
to-day  are  trying  to  skate  on  some  very  thin  ice,  inadvertently  tread- 
ing on  the  Sim  ace  of  a  slumbering  volcano.  This  is  the  age  of  eman- 
cipate woman.  Having  passed  53  milestones  in  life's  journey  and 
having  been  a  married  man  for  21  years,  I  would  say  to  you  gentle- 
men and  ladies  that  I  would  not  for  any  amount  make  any  remark  or 
expression  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  construed 
as  reflecting  in  any  wajr  upon  womanhood,  because,  as  I  say,  after  21 
years  of  married  experience,  I  am  vet,  at  the  age  of  53,  daily  trying  to 
ingratiate  mvself  into  the  good  will,  confidence,  and  esteem  of  the  fair 
sex,  because  I,  like  a  number  of  vou  other  gentlemen,  have  found  in  that 
period  of  time  that  we  can  neither  live  with  them  nor  without  them. 

Aside  from  a  spirit  of  le\ity,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
always  heartily  subscribed  to  that  beautiful  tribute  paid  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  womankind  when  he  said:  ^'In  the  heart  of  every 
true  woman  there  is  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire  which  lies  dormant  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  prosperity,  but  which  kindles,  blazes  up  and  bums 
in  the  dark  nours  of  adversity."  That  is  my  conception  of  woman- 
kind, and  I  hope  that  these  gentlemen  who  inadvertently  made  the 
mistake  of  possibly  creating  a  false  imj)ression  will  go  around  and 
apologize  to  the  ladies.  I  know  they  will  receive  them  courteously 
and  accept  their  apologies. 

Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  will  you  allow  me  to  say,  and  I  would 
not  undertake  by  any  cheap  process  of  flattery  to  create  a  false 
impression  in  the  mincls  of  you  gentlemen,  that  as  I  sat  there,  an 
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interested  listener,  and  watched  you  and  noted  your  kindly  and  con- 
siderate attitude  toward  the  various  ones  who  addressed  you  to-day,  a 
good  many  of  them,  perhaps,  who  had  not  had  the  training  in  life  that 
enabled  them  to  approach  you  without  a  good  deal  of  fear  and  trem- 
bling, I  will  say  that  the  manner  in  which  you  greeted  them  and 
treated  them  was  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  the  fact  that  you  who  are 
representatives  of  the  greatest  deliberative  bodv  on  eartl^  have  been 
chosen  to  come  down  here  and  meet  face  to  face  with  us  portends 
great  good  for  the  future. 

.\na  at  this  special  period  of  time,  a  time  of  reconstruction,  the  old 
world  forces  having  been  broken  up  from  their  very  foundations— we 
are  starting  in  to  reconstruct,  we  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  not  as  a 
thing  separate  and  apart  from  yourselves,  but  all  of  us  recomize  our- 
selves as  being  part  and  parcel  of  this  great,  intricate,  and  complex 
machinery  caUed  "government,''  as  coworkers  and  colaborers  with 
you,  part  and  parcel  of  you.  I  think  all  this  will  have  such  an  influ- 
ence on  the  spirit  and  temperament  of  this  class  of  people  that  vou 
wiU  find  you  nave  builded  much  better  than  you  knew  or  hoped  when 
you  started  this  splendid  work  which  you  have  begun. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  railway  postal  clerks  that  you 
with  your  various  duties,  troubles,  and  worries  need  have  no  fear 
about  the  postal  clerks  striking.  You  need  not,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  the  man  who  qualifies  as  a  railway  postal  clerk  must  be  an  edu- 
cated man,  a  man  who  must  have  a  good,  working  common-school 
education  at  least.  Then,  if  you  have  an  aggregation  of  that  kind 
without  a  single  illiterate  man  among  them,  you  are  dealing  with  a 
group  of  men  who,  without  a  sinrfe  exception,  have  initiative  and 
progressiveness,  who  know  their  duty,  their  relationship,  and  their 
responsibilities  toward  their  Government.  They  know  its  history  and 
its  traditions,  and  thev  know  the  things  this  Government  is  based  upon 
and  what  they  must  do  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  and  maintain 
the  existence  of  this  Government,  and  in  a  time  of  great  crisis  when 
other  classes  are  woiTying  you,  you  will  not  find  the  railway  postal 
clerks  coming  to  you  and  laying  down  ultimatums,  but  you  will  find 
each  and  every  one  of  them  at  their  designated  places,  laboring  to  the 
common  end  and  doing  their  part,  doing  their  duty  and  working  in 
hearty  accord  with  you;  and  I  want  to  say  in  concluciing  these  remarks 
that  the  railway  mail  clerks  wiU  not  strike;  they  wUl  not  embarrass 
you. 

If  conditions  get  such  that  they  can  no  longer  continue,  they  will 
step  down  and  out,  send  in  their  resignations  and,  ''silently,  like  the 
Arab,  fold  their  tents  and  move  away.'' 

In  that  memorable  and  unpleasant  conflict  some  50  years  ago,  at 
the  Battle  of  Manassas,  there  was  a  general,  I  believe,  by  the  name  of 
Bee,  who  saw  his  men  wavering  and  being  pressed  back,  and  in  order 
to  rally  them  he  galloped  to  their  head  and  said,  ''See  Jackson  stand- 
inglike a  stone  wall,"  and  it  had  a  great  rallying  effect  on  his  men,  and 
1  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  although  the  spirit  of  Bolshevism 
may  run  tmrougn  this  country,  or  how  much  we  are  lashed  by  or 
impressed  by  this  great  spirit  of  unrest,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  you  gentlemen  can  say,  "See  the  railway  postal  clerks  stand- 
ing like  a  stone  walL"     I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  John  Hogan,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  HOGAN,  ATLANTA,  QA. 

Mr.  Hogan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiission.  I 
have  been  selected  by  the  clerks  of  the  States  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  to  represent  their 
cause  here  to-day. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief  and  our  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  500  clerks,  and  while  the  brief  apparently 
is  rather  lengthy,  we  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  various 

E bases  of  the  service  that  have  a  bearing  upon  salaries,  and  we  are 
ere  not  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  matter  that  has  been  gone  over 
and  over  again,  but  to  serve  you,  if  we  can.  We  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  answer  such  questions  as  you  may  want  to  put  to  us. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  additional  copies  of  that  brief? 

Mr.  Hogan.  We  have  quite  a  number  and  I  beg  permission  to  file 
the  same  with  you.  I  know  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  you  to  let  us 
read  the  brief  in  its  entirety,  but  I  ask  you  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
read  those  paragraphs  on  which  we  want  to  lay  particular  stress  and 
draw  particular  attention.  We  have  gone  over  the  brief  and  cut  out 
everyfliing  we  could  and  then  carried  out  the  points  of  our  ailments. 
With  your  permission  I  will  undertake  to  read  that  portion.  I  think 
I  can  come  nearer  to  getting  down  to  business  by  so  doing.  I  will  be 
as  rapid  as  I  possibly  can,  and  in  the  rapid  reading  I  know  you  will 
excuse  any  mistakes 'I  may  make  in  the  reading. 

(The  brief  in  full  appears  hereafter.) 

Mr.  Hogan.  With  reierence  to  our  request  for  back  pay.  The  brief 
will  show  to  you  that  the  amount  the  clerks  have  drawn  upon  their 
savings  and  from  all  other  sources,  during  the  last  two  years,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  high  cost  of  living  destroyed  a  number  of  homes. 
They  have  lost  their  homes  by  it  and  have  simply  used  up  every  penny 
they  have  saved,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  that  tney  should  be 
reimbursed.  You  can  partially  do  that  by  making  this  retroactive 
since  the  extreme  high  cost  oi  living  began.  However,  gentlemen^ 
you  must  realize  that  to  heal  all  of  the  wounds  of  the  postal  clerks  and 
possibly  every  other  postal  employee  is  to  give  him  a  wage  that  will 
enable  him  to  support  his  family  m  respectability  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  not  do  now. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  my  conclusion,  except  that  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  that  we  nave  43  reasons  in  the  back  of  this  book,  gathered 
from  the  men  themselves,  that  we  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 
I  won't  take  up  your  time  to  read  them.  They  give  tne  reasons  why 
they  want  that  back  pay  and  why  it  is  they  are  coming  to  you  to-day 
to  request  this  raise  in  salary.     With  that  I  have  finished,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Aren't  there  a  number  of  railway  postal  clerks 
employed  at  terminals  ? 

Mr.  Hogan.  How  many  are  employed  in  the  terminals  1 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No,  not  how  many ;  what  class  do  they  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Hogan.  They  are  a  separate  class,  and  Mr.  Sims,  who  will 
represent  the  terminal  clerks  has  all  the  figures. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Hogan.  No,  sir;  they  are  classed  as  railway  postal  clerks.  You 
asked  me  the  number  employed. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  don't  care  about  the  number.    I  want  to  know 

in  iust  what  cAs^s^r  thftv  arft.  A.  R.  or  Or  or  whflt  crrRi^A. 
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Mr.  HooAN.  Most  of  the  terminals  I  believe  have  been  raised  to 
class  B.  There  are,  I  don't  kaow  how  many  in  the  coimtry  that  are 
(lass  B,  but  I  think  they  have  all  been  cut  down  and  are  in  class  B. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Then  there  are  grades  within  that  class  ? 

ilr.  HoGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  pretty  complicated. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Yes,  sir;  this  class  proposition  is  very  complicated. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  your  proposition  to  have  one  class  and 
ten  grades — is  it  ? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  No,  sir.  We  want  one  class,  practically  one  group  of 
.  lerks,  with  five  grades. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That,  you  think,  will  simplify  it  ? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  It  is  altogether  a  different  proposition.  Under  the 
present  law  we  have  A,  B,  and  C.  Under  that  proposition  there  would 
he  no  classes,  simply  five  grades. 

Senator  Moses.  With  the  clerks  divided  into  five  grades  ? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  As  it  is  now,  you  have  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
in  each  of  these  there  are  how  many  grades  ? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Ten. 

Smator  Moses.  Ten  in  each? 

Mr.  Grogan.  No,  sir;  10  in  all.  Class  A  goes  so  far,  class  B  so 
far,  and  so  on. 

Si'nator  Moses.  But  in  your  brief  you  state  class  A  embraces 
1  to  5  and  class  B  embraces  1  to  7.     * 

Mr.  Hogan.  Correct. 

S(>nator  Moses.  Then  that  second  class  embraces  the  same  as  the 
nther;  1  to  7  embraces  1  to  5. 

Mr.  Hogan.  That  is  tnie.  I  mean,  to  pass  from  class  A  to  class 
B  he  goes  up.     He  goes  up  5,  6,  and  7. 

Si'uator  Moses.  Before  he  can  get  into  class  B 1 

Mr.  Hogan.  No;  he  is  raised  one  grade  each  year  until  he  receives 
:'•!(•  maximum  after  he  passes  from  grade  A.  After  he  gets  into 
class  B  there  are  three  classes  that  he  attains  before 

St^nator  Moses.  Three  years'  service  ? 

Mr.  Hogan.  One  grade  each  year  until  he  reaches  grade 

Senator  Moses.  Grade  7  ? 

Mr.  Hogax.  Grade  7;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Grade  7,  you  mean.     Grade  7  includes  A  and  B? 

Mr.  HoQAN.  When  he  gets  there  he  can  go  no  further  imless  he  is 
iiNsijrned  to  a  class  C  line.  If  he  is  on  a  class  A  line  he  can  get  no 
fjirther  than  5. 

.Vnator  Moses.  Then  after  he  gets  in  a  class  C  line  ho  can  be  in 
irrades  8,  9,  or  10? 

Mr.  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  determines  the  classification  of  a  Une, 
tiio  amoimt  of  business? 

Mr.  Hogan.  The  length  of  the  line;  the  importance  of  the  run. 
A<?  a  matter  of  fact,  class  C  lines  are  usually  trunk  lines. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  have  hoard  it  stated  that  that  particular 
r'lassification  embraced  in  this  law  was  framed  bv  the  railway  postal 
dfrks  themselves  and  submitted  to  the  commfttee? 

Mr.  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  still  that  is  the  law  you  are  finding  fault 
T^itht 
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Mr.  HooAN.  Yes,  sir.  We  aro  finding  fault  with  it  because  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  the  apphcation  of  it  is  by  no  means  what  we 
expected. 

Senator  Sterling.  Experience  has  taught  you  that  it  is  not  as 
easy  to  write  a  law  as  it  looks  on  the  face? 

IJr.  HoGAN.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir.  If  the  law  had  been  applied 
as  the  postal  clerks  anticipated  and  as  we  felt  that  it  should,  we  would 
have  been  satisfied  now  other  than  with  the  salaries  that  go  with  each 
of  these  grades. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  contend,  then,  that  the  administrative 
interpretation  of  this  statute  that  you  yourselves  framed  has  boen 
wrong? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  has  not  been  correctly 
interpreted.     It  may  be  in  the  writing  of  the  law. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  there  has  been  no  judidical  interpretation 
of  it.     It  has  never  been  in  court? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  No,  sir;  we  haven't  the  right  to  go  to  court. 

(The  brief  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  Made  by  Railway  Postal  Clerks  op  the  Fourth  Division,  Alabama, 
Georgia.,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carouna,  and  Tennessee. 

This  statement  prepared  by  the  following:  committee:  John  Hogan,  chairman:  Fred 
W.  Rooney,  B.  M.  Moss,  W.  G.  Travis,  H.  E.  Sims,  J.  E.  Segrest. 

OLABSIFfCATIONS  AND  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Under  section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  amended  by  the  appropriation 
act  of  July  2,  1918,  we  quote  the  following  mandatory  proviso:  "The  rostmarter 
General  shall  «  *  ♦  classify  railway  post  offices,  terminal  railway  post  officee 
and  transfer  offices  with  reference  to  their  character  and  importance  in  three  claaees 
with  salary  grades    *    *    *." 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  further 
amended  this  section,  the  effect  being  to  create  two  meritorious  grades  in  classes  A 
and  B,  and  three  meritorious  grades  in  class  C. 

The  grEMles  of  the  basic  law  are  specified  in  section  1543,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
and  were  created  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  which  is  the  basic  law  governing 
the  salaries  of  all  railway  postal  employees. 

This  law  divided  railway  postal  clerks  into  10  grades,  with  annual  salary  at  not 
^xceedinff  $900  for  grade  1  to  grade  10  at  |1,800,  a  difference  of  $100  per  annum  for 
each  g^ade. 

The  Postmaster  General  put  this  law  into  effect  October  1,  1912,  and  classified 
according  to  their  character  and  importance  (as  viewed  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point) all  railways  post  office  lines,  terminals  and  transfer  offices.  Under  the  basic 
law  class  A  embraced  grades  1  to  4,  $900  to  $1,200;  ciass  B  grades  1  to  5,  $900  to  $1,390, 
and  class  C  1  to  7,  $900  to  $1,500;  grades  8,  9,  and  10,  $1,600  to  $1,700,  were  salaries 
provided  for  clerks  in  charge  of  class  C  assignments,  as  hereinafter  shown  in  that  part 
of  this  statement,  setting  forth  the  difference  and  duties  of  assignment  in  each  classifi- 
cation. 

It  therefore  follows  that  railway  x>oetal  clerks'  salaries  are  fixed  at  a  minimum  and 
maximum  rate  according  to  the  classification  of  their  respective  railway  post-office 
lines,  terminals  or  transfer  offices  and  the  assignments  which  they  hold  in  the  grades 
under  the  particular  classification. 

It  is  apparent  that  clerks  are  peculiarly  interested  in,  and  vitally  affected  by,  any 
disarrangement  or  reduction  in  the  classification  of  their  railway  poet-office  linee, 
under  the  present  organization,  as  administered  by  departmental  regulatioDS  which 
scarry  a  corresponding  reduction  in  grade. 

Before  going  into  further  detail  as  to  how  a  clerk  may  either  be  advanced  or  reduced 
in  salary,  allow  us  to  show  the  actual  classifications  iinder  the  present  temponry  law. 

Clerks  and  clerks  in  chaige  in  class  A  may  be  gfftded  from  $1,100  to  $1,700;  claas  B, 
41,100  to  $1,800;  class  C,  $1,100  to  $2,000. 
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It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  clerks  have  reached  the  maximum  grades 
in  their  classification;  indeed ,  many  of  them  have  not.  (Attention  is  invited  to 
Exhibits  A  and  B,  with  statistical  information  showing  the  number  of  clerks,  class, 
f^rade,  and  average  salary  in  the  fourth  division. > 

This  temporary  increase  in  the  pay  of  each  grade  was  made  possible  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1918,  as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  under  this  caption, and  by  additional 
amendment  of  February  28, 1919. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1919,  does  not  increase  the  grades,  but  only  the  amount  of 
nluy  attached  to  them,  a  total  of  $300  over  the  basic  law  of  August  24,  1912.  The 
creations  of  these  new  grades  were  mentioned  in  paragraph  9  of  this  statement,  and 
they  can  perhaps  be  best  explained  in  the  language  of  the  honorable  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  in  circular  letter  No.  821,  June  16,1919:  * 'Attention  is  espe- 
cially in\ited  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  grades  for  successive  promo- 
tion, and  that  the  new  law  creates  two  meritorious  grades  in  classes  A  and  B,  and 
three  meritorious  grades  in  class  C." 

A  proviso  in  the  act  of  July  2,  1918,  reads  as  follows:  '*that  the  salary  of  *  *  * 
railway  postal  clerks  shall  be  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  not  more  than  $200." 

This  proviso  had  the  effect  of  preventing  many  clerks  from  receiving  their  automatic 
promotions,  as  provided  in  the  basic  law,  and  also  deprived  many  other  clerks  of  the 
ripht  to  be  considered  for  a  meritorious  promotion. 

To  illustrate  this:  John  Doe  was  regularly  appointed  September  30,  1916,  and 
ft55imed  as  a  clerk  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  R.  P.  O.,  which  had  previously  been  designated 
by  the  Postmaster  Genexal  as  a  class  A  run,  and  in  1916  would  have  paid  a  salary  of 
{mm  $900  to  a  final  maximum  of  $1,200  per  year.  It  is  assumed  that  Clerk  Doe  had 
demonstrated  his  fitness  and  capabilities  by  not  less  than  six  months'  pre\'ious  service 
as  a  substitute  or  probationer,  or  else  he  would  never  be  r^nilarly  appointed,  and 
that  hifl  conduct  and  eflSciency  for  one  year  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  K.  P.  0.  had  earned  for 
him  an  automatic  promotion.  Consequently  on  October  1,  1917,  his  salary  was 
increased  by  advancement  to  grade  2,  at  $1,000.  On  October  1,  1918,  he  was  due  to 
receive  another  $100  increase,  or  a  promotion  to  grade  3,  at  $1,100.  He  did  not,  and 
could  not,  receive  this  promotion  on  accoimt  of  the  $200  proviso  referred  to.  He  did 
automatically  pass  from  grade  2,  at  $1,000  to  a  corresponding  erade  2  at  a  temporary 
increase  of  ^00,  but  he  was  denied  the  additional  $100  which  the  basic  law  would 
entitle  him  to  receive. 

By  the  temporary  act  of  February  28,  1919,  John  Doe  is  receiving  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $1^300,  or  he  has  been  temporarily  adv-anced  to  a  temporary 
salary  of  grade  3.  He  will  be  again  denied  an  earned  automatic  promotion  October 
1, 1919,  for  the  reason  that  section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Kegulations,  provides  that 
no  clerk  can  be  advanced  more  than  one  grade  in  a  period  of  one  year.  We  quote 
from  circular  letter  No.  821,  June  16,  1919,  from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Hon.  Otto  Prater,  as  follo^-s: 

**^veral  superintendents  have  asked  whether  a  clerk  may  receive  an  advance  of 
$100,  and  also  his  automatic  or  meritorious  promotion  of  $100.  In  reply  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  new  legislation  does  not  grant  advances  as  referred  to,  and  in  no  case 
can  a  clerk  be  advanced  more  than  $100  within  a  period  of  one  year." 

Thus  John  Doe,  in  1918,  is  prevented  from  receiving  his  automatic  promotion  by  a 
proviso  in  the  law,  and  in  1919  he  is  again  denied  his  automatic  promotion  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  new  legislation,  as  cited  above  in  circular  letter  No.  821 .  In 
both  instances  the  effect  is  identical,  and  Clerk  Doe  loses  $200.  If  Clerk  Doe  had 
been  aasigned  to  a  class  B  or  class  C  line  the  situation  would  be  unchanged,  as  his 
original  appointment  to  any  class  must  be  grade  1. 

Thus  the  case  of  John  Doe  is  clearly  one  for  ''readjustment,"  and  when  we  find,  on 
page  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  that  there  was  a  total  surplus 
m  the  Post  Ofi&ce  Department  of  $19,979^768.08,  approximately  $20,000,000,  and  that 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  (all  employees,  p.  126),  there  was  appro- 
priated $28,385,500,  and  an  imexpended  balance  of  $1,892,386.42,  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  your  recommendation  in  John  Doe's  case  might  justly  be  made  retroactive,  and 
that  he  yet  receive  what  he  had  so  faithfully  earned,  and  which  must  have  been  the 
intention  in  the  minds  of  those  seeking  to  give  him  relief  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  case  of  John  Doe  could  be  multiplied  by  hundreds,  and  you  will  find  them  in 
every  division  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  assigned  to  runs  in  each  classification. 
Sometimes  he  will  have  been  denied  his  $100  meritorious  promotion  (there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  automatic  and  meritorious);  again  he  may  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  his  R.  P.  O.  line  reduced  in  classification  just  before  Jie  was  due  to  receive 
promotion,  and  while  he  will  receive  the  $100  provided  in  the  new  temporary  law  of 
February  28, 1919,  he  has  been  estopped  from  automatic  or  meritorious  advancement . 
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Although  he  may  continue  to  serve  with  conscientiouB  effort,  he  ia  but  human,  and 
his  mental  attitude  must  almost  invariably  reduce  his  efficiency  in  dollars  to  his  em- 
ployer, the  Post  Office  Department,  in  an  even  greater  ratio  than  his  own  individual 
loss. 

CLERKS   AND  CLERKS  IN  CHARGE. 

The  present  organization  of  railway  post  offices  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be 
divided  into  only  two  groups  as  shown  by  this  subheading. 

A  clerk  in  charge  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  R.  P.  0.  car  or  cars.  His  duties  are  minutely  defined  in  section  1572,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  this  section  being  a  regulation  and  not  a  statute  law. 

CLASS   A. 

On  a  class  A  run  (and  as  a  general  rule  class  A  runs  have  only  one  clerk)  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  charge  devolve  upon  that  clerk.  The  only  difference  between  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  charge  on  A,  B,  or  C  runs  being  the  volume  of  work  both  on  and  off  duty, 
and  the  exercise  of  supervisory  functions  where  there  is  more  than  one  clerk  in  a  crew. 
In  fact,  a  clerk  of  class  A  must  and  does  combine  all  the  duties  of  clerk  in  charge,  dis- 
tributor, local  service,  etc.  He  must  rely  wholly  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  his 
duties,  distribute  all  mail,  both  letters,  papers,  parcel  poet,  handle  the  registered 
matter,  deliver  and  receive  mail  at  local  stations,  including  catcher  on  nonstop 
stations. 

In  some  respects  these  runs  are  the  most  important  in  the  service,  as  all  mail  finally 
becomes  local. 

Class  A  are  not  necessarily  separate  R.  P.  0.  lines,  but  are  the  local  trains  some- 
times on  a  class  B  or  G  run.  The  same  R.  P.  O.  line  may  have  trains  of  each  classifi- 
cation; in  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  are  simply  a  lower  classification  on  a  B  or  C 
R.  P.  O.  Numbers  of  former  short  runs  have  been  discontinued  and  closed-pouch 
service  substituted,  so  that  few  class  A  runs  remain,  where  the  clerk  is  the  onfy  one 
credited  to  the  line. 

Class  B  runs  may  be  termed  a  group  of  railway  post-office  lines  which  the  Postmaster 
General  deems  of  an  intermediate  character  and  importance. 

In  so  far  as  the  fourth  division  is  affected,  they  are  runs  in  which  two  or  more 
clerks  are  assigned.  R.  P.  O.  lines  where  the  local  service  is  heavy,  where  the  mails 
received  are  sufficient  to  make  a  complete  distribution  by  State  or  States  neceBBar\\ 
where  city  distribution  is  frequently  a  part  of  the  work  and  study  scope. 

In  short,  class  B  runs  are  full-fledged  railway  post-office  lines  where  a  distribution 
of  mails  is  made  similar  to  the  servdce  performed  in  the  lower  classification  "A,"  and 
identical  with  service  required  of  clerks  assi^ed  to  the  higher  classification  ''C,'' 
the  chief  difference  being  in  the  volume  of  mail  handled  ai^d  uie  quantity  distribute! . 
In  fact,  this  difference  in  volume  handled  and  especially  in  the  amount  distributed 
(that  is,  the  number  of  packages  of  letters,  sacks  of  papers,  and  registered  mail)  is  the 
principal  determining  tactor  in  the  present  method  of  fixing  the  classification  of 
K.  P.  O.  lines. 

The  word  ** fixing"  is  used  advisedly,  as  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  existing  law  the  Postmaster  General  has  the  authority  to  fix  and  unfix  the 
classification  of  any  R.  P.  0.  line  as  may  seem  proper,  desirable,  or  expedient  to  him. 
This  can  be  done,  effective  at  any  time  by  the  promulgation  of  a  postal  regulation, 
which  the  commission  to  whom  this  statement  is  being  submitted  is  fully  aware  has 
all  the  force  of  law  when  not  in  conflict  with  a  statute. 

It  is  true  that  paragraph  1,  section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  was  amended 
by  an  act  of  March  3,  1917,  as  follows: 

"Hereafter  when  railway  postal  clerks  are  transferred  from  one  assignment  to 
another  because  of  changes  in  the  service,  their  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced  because 
of  such  change.'* 

We  have  gone  into  a  more  detailed  statement  of  this  amendment,  setting  forth  our 
construction  of  its  intent  and  endeavored  to  show  how  it  can  and  has  been  applied  in 
so  far  as  its  operation  has  affected  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks  adversely.  This 
will  be  found  under  the  caption  " Single  classification,"  parapaphs  10  to  16,  inclusive. 

Classification  of  a  line  and  assignment  imder  that  classification  are  inseparable 
factors  in  regulating  the  amount  of  salary  that  may  be  received  by  railway  postal 
clerks.  And  obviously  the  fixing  and  unfixing  of  the  classification  of  a  line,  terminal, 
or  transfer  office,  or  the  changing  and  reorganizaticm  of  the  assignments  held  under 
that  classification  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  salary  of  the  employee. 

This  is  one  reason  why  many  railway  postal  clerks  believe  that  a  complete  read- 
justment of  the  salary  erades  should  be  made  and  a  single  standard  for  clerks  and 
clerks  in  charge  be  absolutely  fixed  by  law. 
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A B  it  is  to-day  such  an  aasignment  or  transfer  carries  a  reduction  in  cla^s  and  grade, 
and  consequently  length  of  serv-ice,  experience  acquired,  knowledge  obtained  by  years 
of  f^mtinuous  application  and  study,  to  say  nothing  of  the  attendant  physical  exertion 
and  mental  strain  which  enter  into  the  daily  life  of  every  postal  clerk  is  penalized 
in-t(*ad  of  rewarded. 

CLASS   B. 

A  clerk  in  chaige  in  a  class  B  run  under  the  present  temporary  law  may  receive 
ih»«  salarv  of  grade  8,  $1,800,  while  other  members  of  his  crew  mav  receive  as  high  aff 
zrii]e  6  liay,  $1,600. 

There  is  a  diff^'ence  of  $200  per  annum  in  the  pay  of  clerks  in  charge  in  both  classes 
D  and  C,  and  the  maximum  salary  that  can  be  reached  by  other  clerks  or  distributors 
iii  their  crews.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  basic  law.  which  specifies  "that  clerks  in 
chinre  of  crews  consisting  of  more  than  one  clerk  shall  be  clerks  of  grades  5  to  10, 
in'^hisive.*' 

A  clerk  in  charge  on  a  class  B  run.  who  was  selected  or  designated  as  such  during 
tlie  fiscal  year  July  1;  1918,  to  June  30,  1919.  did  not  receive  any  additional  com- 
fK'nsation,  or  did  not  benefit  on  account  of  such  designation  during  that  period.  He 
would  be  serving  in  that  capacity,  and  did  so  serve,  until  July  1,  1919,  at  his  previous 
maximum  aalar>-  as  a  clerk.  $1,500.  He  was  advanced  Julyl.  1919.  to  $1,600  on  ac- 
nnmt  of  the  new  law,  but  he  would  have  received  this  increase  had  he  only  remained 
a  Herk  or  distributor  on  his  line. 

Thus  he  has  been  selected  as  a  clerk  '  'especially  adapted  to  the  assignment  and 
competent  to  direct  a  crew/'  yet,  nevertheless,  his  actual  performance  of  these  duties 
&nd  the  assumption  of  the  attendant  responsibilities  has  added  nothing  to  his  salary , 
and  80  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned ,  nis  title  is  an  empty  one. 

Indeed,  if  the  present  law  should  stand  without  any  change  whatever  imtil  July  1, 
1923,  it  would  be  that  length  of  time  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  receive  the 
maximum  salary  of  $1,800.  In  1920  and  1921  he  would  not  oe  eligible  for  promotion 
but  would  receive  $1,700  on  July  1. 1922,  and  $1,800  July  1, 1923. 

This  condition  is  made  possible  oy  the  interpretation  of  an  amendment  to  section 
No.  1549,  as  follows: 

"Clerki  assigned  as  clerks  in  chaige  of  crews  consisting  of  more  than  one  clerk  shall 
he  clerks  of  gndes  6  to  10,  inclusive,  and  may  be  promoted  one  grade  only  after  (3) 
three  years'  satisfactory  and  faithful  service  in  sucn  capacity.'' 

If  the  construction  placed  on  this  amendment  is  correct,  it  Ib  an  essential  factor  in 
emphasizing  the  need  of  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  railway 
po^l  clerks. 

It  is  one  of  many  cumulative  reasons  why  a  single  standard  of  classification  is  desir- 
able and  the  number  of  grades  reduced,  as  proposed  under  the  caption,  ''Single 
cla»ification/'  paragraph  18. 

CLASS  c. 

This  classification,  class  G,  under  the  present  law  is  the  highest  attainable  by  clerks 
ajviirned  to  road  duty. 

The  maximum  salary  of  clerks  or  distributors  is  grade  8,  at  $1,800,  and  for  clerks  in 
charge,  $1,900  to  $2,000. 

These  rulwav  post  offices  are  established  on  the  trunk  lines  of  the  country's  railway 
6\-«tems,  and  toeir  importance  is  determined  by  the  schedules  of  these  trains,  the 
n^nnectin^  links  of  the  system  and  other  systems,  the  volume  of  all  classes  of  mails 
to  be  earned  and  the  scope  of  the  distribution.  Other  features  enter  into  this  phase 
of  the  service,  too  numerous  to  burden  the  commission  with  detail.  The  fact 
thjat  postal  clerks  are  performing  service  in  such  railway  post  oflices  and  receiving 
friaries  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs,  considerably  less  than  their  duties, 
la!H)r,  aiMl  responsibilities  should  conmiand,  is  the  theme  of  this  entire  presentation 
of  our  claims. 

These  lines  are  manned  by  two  (2)  or  more  clerks;  there  is  no  limit.  The  distribu- 
tion may  be  pNerformed  in  30  to  70  feet  of  car  space,  or  there  may  be  two  (2)  or  more 
cars  or  an  entire  train  of  them. 

The  clerks  in  charge  of  both  classes  C  and  B  distribute  the  mail  as  assigned  by  the 
?iipervisory  oflicials.  He  is  the  head  of  the  crew,  the  accountable  representative  of 
the  Govemment.  He  makes  the  reports,  sees  that  the  mails  are  properly  distributed . 
and  correctly  dispatched,  and  frequently  upon  his  judgment  depends  the  actual 
payment  of  money  for  the  transportation  of  mails,  under  the  space  system.  This  is 
There  his  requisitions  for '  'excess  space  "  may  be  in  one  sense  a  warrant  drawn  on  the 
public  funds. 
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From  his  records  are  obtained  the  actual  number  of  pouches  handled,  either  in 
transit  or  distributed,  their  contents  and  origin,  by  whom  worked,  when  and  whero 
delivered  or  received,  the  number  of  pieces  of  registered  mail  of  all  descriptions,  au<l 
the  disposition  made  of  it. 

He  also  has  record  of  the  sacks  of  papers  worked  by  his  crew,  of  all  failures  toreoeiv(\ 
deliver,  or  connect  mails  of  all  classes  at  any  point,  local  or  junction,  including  outl-^ide 
news  dealers'  packages.  If  distribution  is  not  completed  he  must  show  how  murh. 
in  intricate  detail,  and  the  reason.  If  these  reasons  are  not  satisfactor>'  to  the  chif*! 
clerk,  he  is  called  upon  for  a  further  explanation,  and  if  it  appears  that  he  may  have 
exercised  poor  judgment  or  lax  supervision,  his  record  may  be  charged  with  '  'minu.^  ' 
points  under  the  efficiency  rating  system,  and  the  bearing  that  this  feature  has  upon 
nis  salary  is  that  if  he  receives  a  sufficient  number  of  sudi  charges  he  could  be  reducfxi 
in  grade  and  consequently  in  pay. 

In  case  of  a  wreck  the  report  he  must  make  is  a  mass  of  detail,  even  to  consL^^t  of 
the  entire  train,  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  mail  service  except  to  show  whether 
unserviceable  cars  were  being  operated  or  placed  in  the  train  contrary  to  orders  or 
agreements.    (See  section  1576,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.) 

If  more  mail  is  being  carried  than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  regular  authorizc-ii 
space,  his  report  must  show  this,  how  much  and  between  what  points,  and  the  excess 
space,  requested  or  utilized. 

A  clerk  in  charge  must  file  with  his  chief  clerk  or  superintendent  his  trip  report, 
monthly  reports,  and  all  his  special  reports  for  permanent  record. 

Much  more  could  be  said  relative  to  the  work  of  class  C  clerks  in  charge,  and  what 
has  been  stated  applies  also  to  class  B  and  class  A,  except  as  previously  explained, 
the  principal  difference  is  in  the  volume  of  the  work,  responsibility  involved,  and 
numoer  of  clerks  in  the  crews.  In  fact,  a  postal  clerk's  work  in  all  classes  and  an\ 
grade  is  so  similar  that  we  have  given  this  subject  consideration  under  the  beadini:, 
'*  Siixgle  classification. ' ' 

CLERKS — ASSIGNMENTS. 

Clerks  assigned  in  both  classes  B  and  C  are  designated  as  distributors.  The  mini- 
mum and  maximum  grades  of  their  salaries  has  heretofore  been  shown.  They  arc 
^'divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  assignments  in  the  R.  P.  0.,  and  progr(sv 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  assignment  through  the  several  trains  in  the  order  oi 
importance  and  desirability"  designated  by  the  di\iBion  superintendent. 

The  groups  mentioned  are  designated  as  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fiftJi  clerks,  eu  .. 
or  as  inany  as  may  be  in  a  crew.  We  must  treat  with  these  groups  as  we  know  theiu 
in  this  division,  as  the  practice  of  assignments  is  not  unirorm  and  can  not  }>e  on 
account  of  different  conditions  in  every  R.  P.  0.  line  in  all  divisions. 

If  there  are  only  two  men,  as  in  the  case  in  quite  a  number  of  class  B  and  C  run^, 
the  second  clerk  usually  is  also  the  local  man  or  exchange  clerk,  distributing  all  paper 
mails,  while  the  clerks  in  charge  work  letters  and  handle  the  registers.  It  is,  alter 
all,  just  simply  a  matter  of  what  duties  he  has  been  assigned  by  the  chief  clerk,  and 
no  matter  what  they  may  be,  it  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  clerks  in  any  crew  t<> 
really  successfully  do  the  work  and  meet  the  changing  and  unforeseen  conditions 
which  constantly  aiise. 

The  third  clerks  are  usually  known  as  "side  case"  men,  who  handle  the  local  and 
frequently  the  registers  and  may  have  other  distribution.    This  sdl  depends  on  the 

Suantity  of  mails  and  the  particular  R.  P.  O.  line,  whether  it  be  day  or  night  service, 
irough  or  local  train. 

The  same  thing  is  applicable  to  all  other  clerks  in  the  crew;  all  distribute  mail, 
sometimes  both  letters  and  papers  of  the  same  State  or  altogeUier  letters  or  papers 
of  two  or  more  States.  They  are  frequently  assigned  to  assist  each  other  at  specitic 
points  and  on  dit^erent  days  of  the  week  may  have  added  or  lessened  duties.  They 
distribute  mails  in  accordance  with  schemes  and  schedules,  supplemented  by  fre- 
quent special  orders  and  almost  daily  changes  in  some  particular  in  these  schemes. 

A  railwav  postal  clerk  must  constantly  luive  at  his  mental  beck  and  call  a  mass  of 
technical  detail,  not  only  as  to  location,  but  also  how  to  reach  them  by  the  ^uickee^t 
possible  dispatch.  All  railway  postal  clerks  are  just  what  the  term  implies,  and 
must  be  a  combination  of  brain,  Drawn,  and  muscle.  Their  lot  is  hard,  and  the  road 
to  clerk  in  charge  position  is  so  long  and  beset  with  so  many  doubtful  contingencies, 
60  much  labor,  constant  and  never-ending  study,, that  many  capable  youne  men  who 
enter  this  service,  after  making  a  survey  of  the  situation,  havixig  some  false  illusion 
dispelled,  and  viewing  the  hopes  of  other  clerks  shatterea  overnight  by  a  recnganiza- 
tion,  reclassification,  or  discontinuance  of  their  respective  R.  P.  O.  lines,  simply  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  regulation,  lose  heart  and  resign  to  seek  a  more  stable  and  lucra- 
tive position. 
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This  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  single  standard  and  reclassification  In'  statute  law. 

Had  there  been  no  war  to  disturb  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world,  and  if 
t«^  <lav  we  could  go  l>ack  to  our  status  prior  to  1914,  we  would  still  come  to  you  with 
thi^pW  for  reclassification  and  readjustment.  '     ^ 

While  our  salaries  in  1914  provided  a  living,  to-day  we  face  a  crisis,  although  we 
are  not  basing  our  claims,  by  anv  means,  altogether  on  present  cost  of  necessities. 

We  feel  that  an  honest,  capable,  and  efficient  railway  postal  clerk  who  serves  his 
employer,  the  entire  citizenship  of  these  United  States,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  whose  entire  time,  under  section  1599,  both  on  and  off  duty,  is  subject 
til  otintrol,  who  expends  all  his  energy  under  most  trying  conditions:  who,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  calling,  roust  be  awav  h'om  his  home  one-half  of  his  life,  and  who  is 
d**»iiirred  by  circumstances,  as  well  as  rostal  R^Tilations,  from  taking  an  active  part 
ill  many  ciN^c  affairs;  who  is  in  an  isolated  occupational  class  with  nothing  in  com- 
in«n  with  many  of  his  fellowmen;  a  class  of  citizen  who  serves  behind  the  scenes, 
U'th  night  and  day,  receiving  none  of  the  plaudits,  and  sometimes  much  of  censure 
fr»m  his  employer— the  public.  We  think  that  such  a  man  should  receive  not  only 
a  li\ing  wage,  but  a  sumciency  to  pro\dde  for  himself,  and  rear  a  family,  without 
ba>in;^  to  deny  them  many  of  the  comforts  and  all  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

WOBKINQ   CONDITIONS. 

lender  this  caption  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  only  such  conditions  as  have  a  bearing 
ou  our  salaries  or  the  need  of  reclassification. 

Inavoidable  ones,  apparently,  have  not  heretofore  been  given  due  consideration 
io  fixing  salaries.  We  contend  that  they  do  have  value  in  determining  what  those 
salaries  should  be,  as  a  glass-blower  or  steeple- jack  receives  not  so  much  pay  for  what 
work  he  actually  does,  as  the  hazardous  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed. 

(Jur  occupation  was  classed  as  extra  hazardous  by  accident  insurance  companies. 
Th^-y  preferred  not  to  write  us  at  all,  and  the  excessive  rates  charged  was  really  the 
bt^nning  of  such  organization  as  postal  clerks  now  have.  We  organized  primarily 
for  t  he  purpose  of  pro\iding  ourselves  with  accident  insurance  at  its  actual  cost. 

We  are  perhaps  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous  civil  occupations  under  the 
Federal  Government. 

i  ►ur  duties  are  very  irksome  and  nerve-racking[.  We  have  to  work  in  fast  moving 
trains,  standing  for  long  hours  without  rest,  which  is  a  constant  strain  upon  our  vitality. 
We  must  be  physicidly  fit  to  enter  the  service,  and  remain  in  good  health  to  properly 
pt^rform  our  duties.  Our  hours  of  duty  are  governed  by  the  railroad  schedules,  day 
or  night. 

On  practically  all  R.  P.  O.  lines  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  advance  distribu- 
tion necessary.  Thus  clerks  are  compelled  to  work  under  terminal  sheds  with  tfaia 
smoke,  dust,  and  soot,  often  where  ventilation  is  insufficient  and  frequently  heat 
inadequate  in  winter.  This  does  affect  the  health  of  a  clerk,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
hi^  efficiency  in  the  car. 

If  it  be  argued  that  lack  of  heat  is  not  an  unavoidable  condition,  we  reply  that 
even  where  this  is  adeqiiate  (and  it 's  the  exception},  the  sudden  change  in  temperature 
by  steam  from  the  aigine.  when  the  train  b^pins  its  journey,  overheats  the  cars,  and 
mail  cars,  like  all  other  railway  cars,  are  hard  to  regulate  in  this  respect. 

The  same  condition  is  applicable  to  lights,  where  electricity  is  used.  While  stand- 
ins:  the  li^ht  from  storage  batteries  is  approximately  40  per  cent  less  than  when  the 
enaerator  is  in  operation.  This  creates  a  strain  on  the  eye,  and  this,  together  with  the 
\  ery  exacting  work  of  a  mail  distributor,  forces,  this  class  of  civil  employees  to  seek 
tbe  optician's  aid  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  average  normal  man. 

A  postal  clerk  must  exchange  mails,  regardless  ofrain,  sleet,  snow,  or  other  elements, 
ci^t  and  dfty,  and  the  openmg  of  doors  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  the  cars  at  an 
even  temperature,  to  say  nothing  of  thrusting  his  head  in  a  cinder-guard  at  Eometimes 
a  zero  mark  and  squinting  for  Eome  frozen  catcher  pouch  while  the  train  moves  at 
40  miles  per  hour. 

The  Government  itself  has  admitted  by  the  fumigation  of  mails  that  contagious 
diseases  can  be  transmitted.  A  railway  postal  clerk  is  constantly  handling  mails 
which  have  before  been  handled  by  the  hands  of  people  in  every  stage  of  humanity's 
-ociaX  strata.  The  pouches  and  sacks  are  obviously  insanitary  and  a  sack  that  may 
have  been  tibe  bed  of  a  mangy  dog  in  some  country  store  post  office  to-day,  may  in  12 
hours  be  resting  in  your  own  office,  filled  with  public  documents. 

A  pouch  that  may  have  been  the  cuspidor  of  some  thoughtless  tubercular  post- 
master or  patron  in  a  country  village,  may  in  a  few  hours  lie  upon  the  separating  table 
of  a  postal  car,  and  in  a  few  more  nours  oe  emptied  on  the  tables  of  the  Washington 
post  office.    Thus  we  are  not  only  extra  hazardous  accident  risks,  but  also  unpromising 
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prospects  for  the  life  companies.    We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  figures 
presented  in  Exhibit  C,  Question  No.  19. 

There  are  other  unavoidable  conditions  which  could  be  set  forth,  but  probably  the 
most  potent  one  of  all  is  the  fact  that  our  employment  unfits  us  for  other  occupationfi 
and  that  the  experience  gained  in  lobg  years  of  service  is  not  a  saleable  asset  in  the 
commercial  world. 

It  is  invaluable  to  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  on  earth  which  has  created  it,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  from  an  economic  viewpoint  alone,  it  will  co6t  less  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  pay  these  faithful  and  needy  civil  employees  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  service  rendered  and  in  keeping  i^ith  the  responeibilities  and  risk 
assumed,  than  to  train  some  new  clerk  who  soon  must  reach  the  same  conclusion 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  convey. 

The  cost  of  labor  turnover  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  bueajDess  world. 
An  average  of  five  years  is  necessary  to  properly  train  a  first-class  railway  postal  clerk, 
and  his  schooling  is  never  quite  complete. 

A  *' substitute  postal  clerk  (this  is  the  first  mention  of  these  indispensable  young 
men)  who  enters  trie  Railway  Mail  Service  through  the  civil  service  first  has  to  he 
untaught  some  of  the  thin^  that  he  may  have  been  led  to  l3elieve  such  as  short 
hours,  easy  work,  and  good  pay. 

He  soon  finds  that  the  "lay-off"  time  (little  understood  by  the  uninitiated  and  by 
many  business  men  who  think  we  work  only  half  time)  is  given  him  for  just  what  it 
is  intended — ^rest  and  study.  He  will  be  allowed  60  days  to  memorize  an  examina- 
tion that  contains  less  than  1 ,000  cards,  and  will  be  expected  to  place  these  cards  one 
by  one  in  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  different  2}-inch  compartments  at  a  speed  of  not 
less  than  25  per  minute,  and  with  not  less  than  98  per  cent  correct.  Miaeing  the 
right  box,  even  though  he  knows  the  card,  counts  against  him  just  the  same,  and 
not  knowing  how  it  is  schemed  only  makes  matters  worse. 

A  lessened  speed  of  a  lower  percentage  than  that  mentioned  results  in  a  "  minus 
charge"  under  the  efficiency  rating  system.  This  applies  to  regular  clerks  as  well  as 
substitutes. 

He  will  also  be  examined  on  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  from  time  to  time,  and 
annually  for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  remains  a  railway  postal  clerk. 

If  he  passes,  he  has  only  just  begun  to  study,  and  ne  keeps  this  up  until  he  has 
learned  two,  three,  or  more  States  or  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  knowledge  he  is 
compelled  to  have  of  the  schedules,  frequently  of  R.  P.  0.  lines  200  to  30O  miles 
from  his  own. 

By  a  recent  ruling  in  Circular  Letter  No.  821,  if  he  is  a  regular  clerk,  the  following 
will  be  reqidred: 

Class  Af  grade  4. — Not  less  than  2,000  cards  thrown  in  three-year  period. 
^  Class  -4,  grade  5. — Not  less  than  2,500. 

Class  Bf  grade  5. — Not  less  than  2,500,  three-year  period. 

Class  By  grade  6. — ^Not  less  than  3,000,  three-year  i)eriod. 

Class  C,  grade  6. — 3,000  cards,  three-year  penod. 

Class  C,  grade  7. — 3,500  cards,  three-year  period. 

Class  C,  grade  8. — 4,000  cards,  three-year  period. 

Class  C,  cUrh  in  charge. — 4,000  cards,  three-year  period. 

If  the  clerk  under  any  of  these  classifications  has  not  cased  the  number  of  cards 
indicated,  and  if  he  does  not  make  up  any  deficiency  on  or  before  December  31, 1919, 
he  will  be  reduced  to  his  former  grade  or  the  maximum  successive  grade. 

His  salary  would  be  affected  1100  per  year,  although  the  act  of  February  28,  1919, 
says  nothing  relative  to  the  number  of  cards  he  must  nave  cased. 

We  have  shown  under  '^Classification  and  assignment"  that  clerks  of  the  same 
grade  are  periorming  service  in  either  a  Class  A,  B,  or  C,  R.  P.  O. 

That  clerks  of  the  same  grade  are  assigned  in  different  duties  and  varying  responsi- 
Mlities  in  each  one  of  these  classes. 

That  clerks  in  class  A  work  mail  and  perform  a  similar  service  to  that  in  both  of 
the  two  hig^her  classes,  and  that  their  work  and  responsibilities  vary  only  in  volume 
of  distribution,  supervision,  and  clerical  duties. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  clerks  in  class  B  of  a  higher  grade  may  be 
and  are  assigned  to  duties  identical  with  that  of  a  clerk  in  class  C  of  a  lower  grade,  or 
vice  versa. 

That  clerks  in  both  classes  B  and  C  are  assigned  to  identical  work  in  their  respective 
R.  P.  0.*s,  and  yet  be  of  different  grades  and  consequently  receive  a  higher  or  lower 
salary  for  the  same  service. 

TluLt  a  clerk  in  either  classes  B  or  C  may  be  assigned  to  duties  which  are  more 
Important  and  which  carry  more  responsibility  than  other  clerks  in  their  crews  or 
the  crews  of  other  R.  P.  O.'s,  and  at  tne  same  time  be  of  a  lower  grade  or  vice  versa. 
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That  clerks  of  the  aame  grade  in  both  of  these  classes  are  assigned  to  varying  amount 
of  distribution,  responsibiuty,  and  quite  frequently  study  scope,  in  the  same  railway 
poet  office. 

It  depends  upon  the  trains  to  which  assigned,  their  schedules,  connections,  and 
penice,  which  the  varying  conditions  in  every  division  must  and  do  regulate. 
There  are  many  other  reasons,  too  numerous  to  detail. 

Clerks  in  di£terent  grades  in  the  same  R.  P.  0.,  assigned  to  the  same  crew  and  trains, 
may  and  do  have  work  identical,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  R.  P.  0.  is 
moving. 

Please  allow  an  illustration: 

The  clerk  in  chai^  or  his  second  clerk  may  be  assigned  to  handle  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  registered  mail,  as  the  crew  goes  north  or  east.  On  the  return  tnp  the 
third,  fourth,  or  some  other  clerk  of  the  same  or  a  lower  grade  may  be  assigned  to  that 
duty  and  responsibility,  ad  infinitiun. 

You  will  please  note  that  there  has  been  but  slight  reference  to  the  efficiency  rating 
pystem  under  this  subject,  although  it  has  a  very  great  bearing,  not  only  upon  the 
Varies,  but  is  a  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  among  railway  postal  clerks,  and 
e^p^ialljr  as  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  its  administration. 

lU'fcmng  again  to  the  temporary  law  mentioned  in  paragraph  21,  the  purpose  of  its 
piuctment,  as  postal  clerks  understand  it,  was  to  give  to  all  of  them,  regardless  of 
class,  grade,  canis,  or  any  other  reason,  a  little  additional  money  to  help  them  purchase 
Deceasities. 

It  is  but  added  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  single  classification,  one  of  many  other 
reasons  for  less  flexibilit>'  in  the  basic  law,  and  to  just  such  situations  must  be  attrib- 
ut«i,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  fact  that  in  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  1,666  resig- 
nations from  the  service,  other  than  for  military  reasons,  or  a  total  of  3,283. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  or  one  man  out  of  each  five,  finds  the  working  conditions  in 
this  semce  so  unattractive,  the  remuneration  so  inadequate,  and  the  "human  ele- 
ment" brushed  aside  by  regulations  and  the  lack  of  imiformity  in  their  administration, 
and  adverse  interpretations  of  law  affecting  railway  postal  clerks,  that  they  resign  to 
earn  a  livelihood  m  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  where  a  part  of  their  time  can  be 
called  their  own. 

Indeed,  if  these  conditions  did  not  exist  (and  a  whole  pamphlet  would  be  required 
to  mention  them  all  and  do  full  justice  to  this  subiect)  it  is  but  necessary  to  make  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  comparative  salaries  in  only  a  few  other  occupations,  which 
will  be  found  under  the  caption  "Living  conditions,"  paragraphs  18  to  20. 

It  is  not  surpri^ng  that  the  honorable  Postmaster  General,  in  his  current  report, 
page  30,  under  the  heading,  "Railway  Mail  Service,"  in  his  first  paragraph,  uses  the 
quoted  language: 

"The  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to  maintain  the  distri- 
bution service  on  the  trains  and  in  the  terminals  is  causing  some  concern." 

We  are  endeavoring  in  this  statement  to  point  out  a  sure,  certain,  and  infallible 
remedy  for  a  condition  which  the  responsible  executive  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
admits  is  a  matter  of  anxiety. 

The  remedy  is  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  railway  postal 
clerks. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  to-day  the  whole  world  is  seeking  to  solve* 

Railway  postal  clerks,  with  a  fixed  standard  of  earnings,  are  viewing  this  situation 
with  a  feeling  of  much  anxiety. 

Living  conditions  for  them  would  be  more  explicitly  expressed  under  a  headnote 
entitled,  "The  problem  of  existence." 

The  average  railway  postal  clerk  would  feel  much  chagrined  if  the  members  of  your 
commission  could  take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  in  some  of  their  modest  homes. 

You  would  find  in  a  number  of  them  a  faithful  wife,  combining  all  the  duties  of 
cook,  housemaid,  seamstress,  and  in  many  instances  laundress,  whose  only  reward  for 
her  never-ending  labors  is  what  she  eats. 

You  will  find  some  children  who  may  not  fully  understand,  yet  whose  countenance 
indicates^  that  they  sense  some  perplexing  situation. 

You  will  find  the  mother  in  hundreds  ot  instances  is  forced  to  deny  herself  many 
actual  necessities,  and  that  the  postal  clerk,  head  of  tiie  family,  is  compelled  to  deprive 
hims^,  in  every  conceivable  way,  of  things  which  the  majority  of  his  fellow  men  of 
"eoual  mental  and  mortfl  qualifications"  are  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

You  would  also  discover  that  in  other  instances  the  wife  herself  had  gone  forth  to 
add  her  earnings  to  the  family  purse,  and  quite  frequently  a  child  had  been  taken 
from  the  schoolroom  to  prevent  a  financial  calamity. 
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You  would  frequently  find  the  family  housed  in  two  or  three  roome,  and  under  mich 
conditions  as  have  been  declared  by  Uie  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  be 
insanitary. 

Our  own  investigations  by  a  questionnaire  sent  to  500  clerks  in  this  di\i8ion  have 
disclosed  some  very  startling  and  discouraging  tabulations. 

The  average  family  of  3i,  within  a  pericS  of  one  year,  has  been  unable  to  expend 
more  than  $42  for  recreation.  The  Post  Office  Department,  by  granting  a  period  for 
rest  and  study,  admits  that  recreation  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  efficiency  uf  a  postal 
clerk,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Notwithstanding  the  meager  salary  which,  for  all  employees  in  this  di\dsion,  is  an 
average  of  $1,512.84,  they  have  contributed  to  church  and  charity  the  average  of  $37 
per  annum. 

A  money  donation  is  the  only  part,  in  many  instances,  that  postal  clerks  and  their 
families  can  take  in  religious  and  civic  affairs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  degree  of  customary  social  requirements  which 
is  expected  in  the  communities  in  which  railway  postal  clerks  should  be  enabled  to 
reside. 

While  the  average  expenditure  for  rentals  shows  $380,  which  would  two  vears  af^) 
command  a  fsdrly  decent  home,  a  recent  council  investigation  in  the  cit^  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  disclosed  the  fact  that  for  residential  property  the  rents  had  been  increased  3() 
to  150  per  cent. 

The  average  food  bill  was  $730,  and  for  all  wearing  apparel  $336. 

For  housenold  refumishings  only  $56.50.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  form  is 
attached  to  this  statement.    See  Exhibit  "C." 

While  x>ostal  clerks  patriotically  and  sacrificingiy  subscribed  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  for  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty  bonds,  question  No.  30  discloses  the  fact 
that  80  per  cent  of  them  have  been  forced  to  sell.  Question  No.  29  shows  that  90  per 
cent  of  them  have  had  to  borrow  money. 

The  avers^e  total  expense  per  family  was  $2,364,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  average 
salary  in  this  division  for  all  employees  ia  $1,512.84,  a  deficit  of  $851.16. 

The  commission,  no  doubt,  has  complete  statistical  information  as  to  the  increase 
in  food  products,  but  we  reprint  here  (Literarjr  Digest  authority)  for  ready  comparison 
a  table  comprising  the  States  in  the  Fourth  Division: 

Twenty- two  principal  articles  of  food,  1913  to  1919,  advanced:  Alabama,  88  per 
cent;  Florida,  88  per  cent;  Georgia,  86  per  cent;  South  Carolina,  88  per  cent;  Tennessee, 
87  per  cent;  the  whole  United  States,  70  to  94  per  cent. 

united  States  Council  of  National  Defense  is  authority  for  the  following  statistics: 
Clothing,  150  per  cent;  light  and  fuel,  80  per  cent;  house  fumi^ngs,  131  per  cent;  all 
wearing  apparel,  100  to  150  per  cent. 

From  authentic  sources  we  submit  a  table  of  increase  in  wages  for  various  occupa- 
tions, 1913  to  1919,  and  as  we  are  railroad  men  in  every  sense  and  a  part  of  the  crew, 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  we  deem  a  comparison  with  them 
peculiarly  applicable: 

Machinists  (average  increase),  80  per  cent;  car  men,  112  per  cent;  conductors  (70 
per  cent  in  1913  in  advance  of  R.  P.  C),  35  per  cent;  engineers  (70  per  cent  in  advance 
of  R.  P.  C.  salary  in  1913),  32  per  cent;  firemen,  62  per  cent:  baggage  masters,  54  per 
cent;  flagmen,  54  per  cent;  porters,  73  per  cent;  street  car  men,  91  per  cent;  electricians, 
114  per  cent;  carpenters,  172  per  cent;  brick  masons,  212  per  cent;  railway  postal 
clerks,  22  per  cent. 

Comment  would  be  superfluous,  yet  there  is  one  feature  in  comparsion  with  other 
railroad  men  particularly  relevant — they  receive  free  transportation  for  themselves 
and  families,  and  are  able  to  take  such  recreation  in  that  respect  as  they  desire  The 
monetary  vsdue  of  these  passes  can  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Railway  postal  clerks  not  only  have  to  spend  money  for  photographs  for  their  com- 
missions, but  are  prohibited  from  usin^  them  except  to  go  to  and  from  duty.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  instructions,  and  probably  to  the  interstate  commerce  law,  to  use  them 
for  a  day's  fishing  trip,  50  miles  on  their  own  R.  P.  0.  line. 

A  number  of  railway  postal  clerks,  as  disclosed  by  our  questionnaire,  have  an  equity 
in  a  home  which  they  are  trying  to  provide,  and  their  present  predicament  is  one  of 
very  serious  concern  to  them. 

Certainly  a  man,  be  he  postal  clerk  or  porter  (and  the  railroad  porters  are  receiving 
salaries  in  a  number  of  instances  double  that  of  the  clerk  who  handles  the  Nation's 
business),  should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  service  which  is  required 
and  which  he  actually  delivers. 

And  if  it  be  doubted  that  his  hours  of  study,  his  attention  to  his  duties  and  appli- 
cation to  his  occupation,  which  a  great  many  of  these  men  yet  love,  we  cite  as  our 
authority  the  honorable  Postmaster  General,  who  says,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
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I<417-1$,  that  r&ilway  postal  clerks  distributed  and  redistributed  14,133,384,417  pieces 
ot  all  ciaeees  of  mail,  and  did  it  with  a  percentage  of  99.99. 

.Uthou^  burdened  with  the  unprecedented  volume  of  mail  on  account  of  the 
var  and  nandicapped  by  the  curtailment  and  discontinuance  of  many  trains  and 
R.  P.  O.  lineSy  hampered  by  the  employment  of  many  inexperienced  men  and  women, 
U'th  regular  and  uncertified,  we  were  still  capable  'of  handling  approximately 
15.000.000,000  pieces  of  mail  correctly,  althou^  some  of  them  may  have  been  delayed 
through  no  fault  of  our  own. 

We  must  say  a^in  that  we  have  shown  you  not  only  the  evident  need  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  our  salaries,  the  desirability  of  a  reclassification  or  method  of 
regulating  those  salaries,  but  also  the  justice  in  a  readjustment  in  numbers  of  instances 
where  the  law  or  regulations  of  the  Postmaster  General  has  affected  them  adversely 
and  where  a  court  of  equity  would  grant  us  relief. 

\s  state  in  the  first  paragraph,  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem.  The  only  feasible 
n»medy 

service  rendered! 

SINGLE   CLASSIFICATION. 


SUIU3  ui  i.ae  nisb  pauHgrapa,  we  are  conirouLea  wiun  a  prouiem.  xne  oui^  leaaioie 
dv  and  practical  solution  which  can  be  proposed  by  the  millions  of  toilers  who 
their  living  by  the  "sweat  of  their  brow''  is  adequate  compensation  for  the 


This  phrase  has  been  repeatedly  employed  in  discussing  *' assignments"  and  ''work- 
ing conditions,"  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  salary 
sysiem. 

In  other  branches  of  the  Postal  Ser\dce  there  is  no  organization,  based  upon  claasi- 
ti<ation,  of  distinctive  features,  as  A,  B,  or  C,  as  is  tne  case  in  the  Railway  Mail 
S»?mce. 

There  may  be  different  grades  in  salary  for  first-class  post-ofiice  clerks,  but  they 
may  all  finally  reach  the  maximum,  and  are  not  prevented  from  so  doing  by  reason 
^f  any  claas  restriction. 

We  have  already  shown  minutely  the  similarity  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
clerkR  in  different  classes,  different  assignments,  and  different  grades. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local  service  and  have  shown  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  compensation  for  the  same  service  rendered  in  the  different 
riaasidcations. 

We  have  shown  the  injustice  which  can  be  and  has  been  done  by  the  reduction  in 
claas  of  both  R.  P.  O.'s  and  terminals  which  has  automaticaUy  reduced  salary  or 
prevented  promotion. 

When  the  subject  of  classes  is  finally  understood,  an  examination  of  the  basic  law, 
t'>2ether  with  amendments  referred  to  in  this  paper,  will  show  that  the  Postmaster 
General  can  raise  or  lower  a  salary  at  will. 

W>  daim  that  such  discretionary  power  is  too  great  and  too  flexible  in  the  hands 
v^f  the  administrative  ofllcers  of  this  service. 

That  whether  by  misinterpretation  or  administration  of  the  law  and  amendments 
thereto,  they  have  been  so  hedged  in  with  regulations  that  railway  postal  clerks  have 
suffered,  and  are  yet  suffering,  from  the  full  application  of  this  system  of  classes. 

The  effect,  after  all,  is  the  vital  issue. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1917,  paragraph  1,  section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
is,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

"Hereafter  when  railway  postal  clerks  are  transferred  from  one  assignment  to 
another,  because  of  changes  in  the  service  their  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced  because 
of  sudi  change." 

This  amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  salaries  of  railway  postal 
clerks. 

When  a  clerk  of  class  A  had  his  R.  P.  O.  superseded  by  closed-pouch  service,  he 
hae  been  placed  in  a  terminal  or  given  an  assignment  in  some  other  R.  P.  O.,  some* 
times  classes  B  and  C. 

If  he  had  reached  his  maximum,  which  was  $1,400  in  1918,  he  might  be  assigned  to 
the  same  set  of  trains  and  do  the  identical  work  of  his  opposite  man  in  another  crew, 
who  had  reached  his  maximum,  which  in  1918  was  $1,700.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  the  i)ay  of  two  men  on  the  same  R.  P.  0.  line  and  set  of  trains  of  $300 
per  year. 

In  that  case  the  transferred  clerk  would  lose  no  salary,  but  it  would  take  him  three 
yean  to  receive  the  same  j^y  of  the  clerk  who  was  already  assi^ed  to  the  class  G  line. 
This  shows  the  injustice  under  the  present  classification  and  the  need  for  a  single 
standard,  as  sumsted  in  paragraphs  17  to  19. 

A  clafls  0  R.  P.  O.  in  this  division  was  reorganized  on  account  of  the  discontinuance 
of  two  trains  a  portion  of  the  route. 

Three  clerks  in  chaige  at  $1,700,  and  one  clerk  in  charge  at  $1,600,  were  left  with- 
out assignment.    One  of  them  accepted  a  transfer  to  another  R.  P.  O.  and  changed 
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his  home.  Before  aasigninents  could  be  provided  for  the  others,  two  vacancies  or. 
curred  on  that  R.  P.  0.  in  grade  10.  This  protected  two  of  them.  The  $1,600  clerk 
in  charge,  who  had  not  been  so  designated  for  the  three-year  period,  was  reduced  to 
a  distributor  at  $1,500.  This  reoi^nization  created  two  class  A  runs  on  this  R.  P.  0, 
but  class  system  prevented  these  surplus  clerks  in  charge  from  accepting  these  ruiui, 
as  the  pay  at  that  time  woukl  be  only  $1,400. 

At  the  time  of  this  reorganization  there  were  two  vacancies  in  a  class  B  run  on  the 
same  R.  P.  0.  These  clerks  in  charge  mentioned  above  could  not  and  did  not  take 
those  places,  because  under  the  system  they  would  have  to  be  reduced  in  salary. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  the  inequality  and  effect  on  the  salaries  of  railway  postal 
clerks  in  the  application  of  this  class  system,  happening  on  the  same  R.  P.O.  line 
and  including  all  three  classes,  A,  B,  and  C. 

A   REMEDY  AND  A  PLAN. 

A  single  standard  with  a  progressive  number  of  grades  for  clerks  or  distributors,  as 
shown  below,  with  a  separate  ^ule  for  clerks  in  chai^  of  $300  per  annum  above  the 
maximum  of  distributors,  and  with  no  proviso  before  he  could  draw  the  salary;  acting 
clerks  in  charge  to  receive  the  actual  salary  when  so  acting;  distributors  to  be  ad- 
vanced annually  imder  rules  and  r^ulations,  both  just  to  the  Government  and  fair 
to  the  clerks. 

Raise  the  standard  of  entrance  examination  and  thereby  keep  out  those  who  might 
be  wanting  in  those  attributes  that  are  required  to  make  a  capable  and  efficient  rail- 
way po8t3  clerk:  Substitutes,  $1,700;  grade  1,  $1,900;  grade  2,  $2,000;  grade  3, 
$2,100;  grade  4,  $2,300;  grade  5,  $2,500;  clerks  in  charge,  $2,800. 

That  all  clerks  in  the  service  on  pasaaige  of  bill,  who  are  in  any  grade  from  erade  4 
or  below  be  automatically  placed  in  same  grade  with  salary  as  above,  and  that  all 
clerks  who  at  time  of  passage  of  bill  are  of  grade  5  or  over  (under  clerk  in  charge)  be 
placed  in  gr^e  5  with  salarv  as  stated. 

We  would  earnestly  ask  tnat  the  above  plan  be  made  a  part  of  your  recommendi- 
tions,  and  that  they  also  be  retroactive  to  June  30, 1918.  In  this  way  you  can  partially 
reimburse  the  clerks  for  the  savings  drawn  upon  during  the  past  five  years  to  meet 
the  deficit  between  their  salaries  and  living  expenses. 

TERHINAL  RAILWAY  POST  OFFICES  AND  TRANSFER  CLERKS. 

The  primary  object  in  the  establishment  of  terminal  railway  poet  offices  was  to  care 
lor  the  distribution  of  parcel  post. 

The  limited  space  in  the  railway  i>ost-office  lines  made  it  imperatively  necessary 

•   that  some  other  system  of  working  this  class  of  mail  should  be  devised,  consequently 

terminal  railway  post  offices  were  the  result  of  this  apparent  need,  and  experience 

has  shown  that  they  are  important  and  successful  adjuncts  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

i^iese  terminals  were  originally  established  at  many  railway  centers  in  the  country. 

Their  operation  soon  demonstrated  that  the  same  volume  of  distribution  could  be 
cared  for  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  and  at  less  cost  by  the  discontinuance 
and  consolidation  of  some  of  them  not  so  advantageously  located  as  those  that  are  now 
a  necessary  part  of  this  service. 

As  at  present  located,  in  the  important  gateways  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
<x>untry,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive  large  quantities  of  the  mails  which  they 
distribute,  and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  work  out  to  districts  or  actual  points  of  des- 
tination, the  major  portion  of  such  mails. 

Their  operation  also  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  further  expanding  their  func- 
tions to  include  the  distribution  of  circular  mail  and  periodical  publications  desig- 
nated by  the  Post  Office  Department  as  "Blue  tag." 

These  classes  of  mail  had  reached  such  volume  that  distribution,  together  with 
that  of  other  mails  of  ^ater  importance,  made  it  necessary  that  additional  space  and 
clerical  force  be  provided  for  railway  poetK>ffice  lines,  or  that  their  distribution  be 
embraced  in  the  scope  of  terminal  work. 

Under  the  present  organization  not  only  the  mails  above  mentioned,  but  also 
registered  matter,  made-up  letter  mails,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  massed  first-class 
matter  is  handled,  distributed,  and  connected  through  these  terminals. 

In  some  instances  daily  papers  are  distributed  to  a  limited  extent  for  dispatch  over 
closed-pouch  lines. 

In  fact,  terminal  railway  post  offices  are  clearing  houses  for  the  Railway  Mail 
Service. 

The  distribution  required  of  terminal  railway  post  offices  relative  to  schemes  and 
schedules  is  in  every  particular  identical  with  those  of  railway  post-office  lines  as  we 
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have  heretofore  shown  under  other  subjects  treated  in  this  statement,  especially  as 
i'^  class  C. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  clerks  assigned  in  these  terminals  to  devote  as  much 
time  to  study  in  order  to  adequately  prepare  themselves  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  clerks  assigned  to  road  work. 

Oilganization  sheets  of  railway  post-office  lines  show  a  varying*  amount  of  time 
alli^wed  for  this  purpose,  wliile  under  an  amendment  to  section  No.  1570,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  will  be  found  the  following,  incorporated  in  circular  letter  No.  115: 

"All  clerks  assigned  to  terminals  who  penorm  distribution,  or  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform  distribution  in  any  emergency,  shall  be  examined  on  the  scheme  of  dis- 
tilNution  and  no  time  allowance  shall  be  given  for  study  in    *    *    *    terminals." 

It  is  therefore  ob\ious  that  clerks  assigned  in  terminals  are  forced  to  make  this  prepa* 
ration  on  time  outside  of  eight  hours  required  for  their  regular  terminal  duties. 

Id  reply  to  recent  inquiries  terminal  clerks  submitted  statement  showing  that  they 
sf>end  an  average  of  55  minutes  per  working  day  for  off-duty  work. 

This  time  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  pay  of  all  terminal  clerks  in  this 
division,  $1,289.61  per  annum,  would  amount  to  $123.75  per  clerk,  for  which  no 
ojmpens&tion  was  received. 

It  would  appear  that  compensatory  time  should  be  allowed  for  this  absolutely 
Le<'e88arv  service  reauired  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
service  iias  already  oeen  performed  by  all  terminal  clerks,  justice  demands  that 
iliis  be  retroactive.' 

Terminals  were  originally  classified  like  railway  post-office  lines  in  accordance 
with  their  character  and  importance — ^A,  B,  and  C. 

By  an  order  of  June  19,  1915,  all  terminals  were  reduced  to  class  A.  The  effect  of 
this  order  was  to  reduce  the  salary  and  grade  of  such  clerks  who  remained  in  the 
li^raunals  previously  in  classes  B  and  C,  and  to  estop  the  further  advancement  of 
other  clerks  beyond  the  maximum  of  class  A. 

This  injustice  to  a  very  great  extent  demoralized  the  terminal  service  and  created 
a  ^irit  of  discontent  among  those  who  remained,  sometimes  through  necessity  rather 
tiian  choice,  and  others  were  forced  to  take  transfers  and  other  aasignments  in  order 
Ui  piutect  their  salaries. 

A  general  curtailment  of  the  service  made  it  necessary  for  a  great  many  clerks  to 
accept  assignments  in  these  terminals  frequently  at  a  reduction  in  grade  or  an  estoppel 
trom  further  promotion. 

In  case  a  clerk  declined  these  proffered  terminal  assignments  they  were  placed  on 
the  "surplus*'  or  unassigned  list. 

This  general  upheavel  in  the  whole  service  resulting  in  manv  transfers  to  and  from 
itoux  these  terminals  had  the  effect  of  at  least  tem]X)rarily  reaucing  their  efficiency. 
Had  these  terminals  not  been  reduced  in  class,  or  if  they  had  been  then  or  now  all 
under  the  same  classification,  this  condition  with  its  resulting  unrest  among  the  clerks 
Would  have  been  averted. 

The  reasons  set  forth  showing  the  necessity  for  the  single  classification  of  R.  P.  O. 
lines  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  terminal  and  transfer  service. 

The  laiger  terminals  employ  many  clerks,  distribute  a  great  volume  of  mail,  covering 
a  wide  scope  of  distribution,  eG[ual  to  any  R.  P.  O.  line  in  this  division. 

All  terminals  in  the  fourth  division  are  located  either  in  or  adjacent  to  the  railroad 
^utions,  thus  rendering  it  practicable  to  detail  clerks  for  the  piurpoee  of  assisting  clerlm 
in  R.  P.  O's  before  the  departure  of  trains. 

In  case  of  the  necessity  to  supply  a  road  clerk's  assignment  these  terminal  clerks  are 
amiable.  Thus  terminal  clerks  are  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  clerks  regularly 
aadgned  to  lines. 

Terminal  clerks  must  not  only  be  familiar  with  schemes  and  schedules,  but  also 
P(.«tal  Laws  and  Regulations  relative  to  the  proper  record  of  registered  mail,  correct 
manner  of  making  all  reports,  and  such  other  work  not  usually  incident  to  terminal 
duties.  , 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  terminals  are  an  important  and  necessary  com- 
plement to  R.  P.  O.  lines  centering  at  the  points  where  located. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  terminal  work  is  that  in  case  of  the  failure  to 
complete  distribution  by  R.  P.  O.  lines,  commonly  known  m  ^' stuck  mail,"  or  failure 
to  connect,  the  mail  is  taken  into,  redistributed,  and  dispatched  by  these  tenninals 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

They  serve  to  relieve  R.  P.  0.  lines,  already  recei\'ing  in  the  regular  course  of  mail, 
the  maximum  which  their  organization  can  care  for.  For  example,  mail  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  dispatched  periodically  to  these  ter- 
minals, such  as  pension  and  interest  checks,  to  be  worked  and  released  on  specified 
dates,  and  in  admtion  to  this,  a  huge  quantity  of  Government  bulletin  nuiil  is  handled. 
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HafI  it  not  been  for  these  tenninale,  the  vast  quantity  of  mail  incident  to  the  e^tab. 
lishment  of  military  camps,  especially  in  the  fourth  division,  together  with  the  quan- 
titv  of  overseas  mail  received  from  the  A.  E.  F.,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  worked  all  this  mail  in  the  R.  P.  0.  lines. 

Another  example:  The  terminals  receive  mail  of  all  classes  from  post  offices  and  rail- 
way post  offices  m  this  and  other  divisions  sent  directly  to  them  tor  distribution  and 
dispatch,  such  as  pouches  from  (-hicago-Cincinnati,  or  ('hicago  and  Cincinnati  R.  P.  0. 

These  terminals  make  a  more  complete  distribution  of  mail  than  any  poet  office  or 
railway  post  office,  except  the  actual  local  separations  on  R.  P.  O.  fines  and  their 
adjacent  connections. 

Some  mails  already  made  up  by  post  offices  and  R.  P.  O.'s  are  redistribute*!  tt) 
directs  by  the  terminals,  thus  showing  that  a  more  complete  distribution  is  made  tlian 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  service.  This  relieves  roaa  clerks  of  a  certain  amount  of 
advance  Work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  heretofore  shown,  terminals  relieve  the  local  poet  office  of 
the  handling  of  mail  for  connecting  lines,  both  made  up  and  for  distribution. 

The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  terminal  relieves  the  local  post  office  of  the  handling  of  all  transit 
r^^tered  mail,  and  also  works  a  portion  of  such  mails  which  originate  in  that  office. 

Thus  a  terminal  R.  P.  O.  combines  the  functions  of  the  post  office  and  a  railway  po? t 
office,  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  post  office  relative  to  distribution  and  dispatch. 
In  fact,  the  distribution  of  terminals  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  post  offices,  for  the 
reason  that  mail  received  in  post  offices  is  more  uniform,  legible,  and  easier  to  handle 
first-hand  than  that  received  in  terminals  which  originate  from  all  sources  and  ever\' 
section  of  the  country.  Mails  received  from  rural  districts,  mill,  and  mining  section, 
or  what  is  termed  by  postal  clerks  as  ''  mean  mail."  This  also  applies  to  the  quality 
of  paper  mails. 

In  short,  a  terminal  is  a  stationery  railway  post  office,  performing  all  the  duties 
except  that  of  receipt  and  delivery  at  local  stati'on. 

TRANSFER  CLERKS. 

At  many  important  junction  points,  railway  postal  clerks  are  detailed  as  transfer 
clerks. 

Their  duties  are  varied  and  important.  They  are  required  to  keep  records  for  use 
by  the  supervisory  officials,  the  importance  of  which  should  not  be  underestimated, 
such  as  a  correct  record  of  all  mail  carried  outside  of  postal  cars,  all  mail  off  its  regular 
dispatch,  and  the  reports  to  be  made  are  intricate,  and  upon  their  accuracy  sometimes 
depends  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  transportation  of  storage  mails.  Also 
upon  these  reports  depend  the  correct  information  as  to  the  disposition  of -all  delayed 
or  irregular  pouches,  and  they  have  value  in  tracing  lost  or  stolen  mail. 

They  must  supervise  the  loading  and  dispatch  of  mails,  and  in  case  of  connections 
missed  and  delayed  trains,  it  is  of  greatest  importance  and  requires  not  only  a  correct 
knowledge  of  scnedules  ot  trains  arriving  ana  departing  from  the  junction  to  which 
transfer  clerks  are  assigned,  but  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  train  schedules, 
schemes,  and  dispatch  of  mail  for  the  whole  country.  A  failure  of  prompt  action  on 
their  part  will  result  in  almost  a  complete  nullification  of  work  done  by  clerks  who 
had  made  the  original  distribution. 

They  are  required  to  keep  record  of  pouches  and  daily  papers,  from  whom  received 
and  how  dispatched. 

Transfer  clerks  at  the  more  important  junctions  are  not  only  required  to  transfer 
registered  mail  &om  train  to  train  and  from  post  office  to  railroad  post  offices,  and  ^ace 
versa,  but  are  also  required  to  make  up  and  dispatch  pouches  and  jackets  the  same  as 
a  post  office.  In  other  words,  they  have  the  same  responsibility  in  handling  registers 
as  any  post  office  or  railway  post  office  line. 

Nothwithstanding  this  responsibility,  the  majority  of  these  transfer  clerks  are 
classified  in  the  lower  grades. 

At  many  points  they  must  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  distributor  and  ''round-table  " 
man  and  supervise  mail  messengers. 

They  must  visit  letter  boxes  placed  in  stations  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
take  the  mail  therefrom,  eancel,  and  dispatch  it. 

One  of  the  most  responsible  and  important  duties  devolving  upon  him  is  the  requi- 
sitions upon  the  railroad  companies  for  all  ''excess"  space,  the  great  importance  of 
which  hajB  been  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

At  points  where  no  chief  clerk  is  located,  they  are  required  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
in  that  they  must  supply  runs  and  give  directions  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  dis- 
ruption of  trains,  schedules,  etc. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  years  many  important  transfer 
offices  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  mails  left  in  charge  of  the  railroad  companies, 
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which  condition  is  detrimental  to  the  Railway  Mail  Sen^ice,  as  mails  are  frequently 
exposed  to  depredation  and  damage. 

Terminal  railway  post  offices  and  transfer  service  are  integral  parts  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Ser\'ice,  and  what  has  been  said  in  this  statement  relative  to  need  of  a  "single 
t  ia^sification''  and  "readjustment''  for  other  railway  post  ofilces,  applies  with  equal 
ioroe. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  discussing  the  subjects  in  this  pamphlet,  to  confine  our 
statements  to  a'^tual  facts. 

It  has  been  difficult  and  tedious  to  write  a  full  explanation  without  a  mass  of  detail. 

We  have  tried  to  say  nothing  that  did  not  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  our 
silarios  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  earn  them. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  hew  as  closely  to  the  line  as  possible,  and  if  some  chips 
hive  fallen  on  grouna  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  your  investigations  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  a  long,  lon^  time  the  railway  postal  clerks  of  this  great  Nation 
ha\e  waited  patiently  for  just  this  opportunity. 

We  have  refrained  from  injecting  any  reference  to  a  great  many  things  of  interest 
and  importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  railway  postal  clerk. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  word  "  seniority, '^  the  slight  reference  to  hours 
hx«  not  been  called  a  "standard  day"  and  "retirement"  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  older  clerks,  does  not  appear  in  this  statement  elsewhere. 

We  have  made  an  e£fort  to  show  some  inconsistencies  in  the  basic  law,  and  especially 
ii.^i  administration. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation,  or  the 
is^ance  of  a  ruling,  or  interpretation  of  a  postal  law  may,  can,  and  does  frequently 
have  a  direct  or  implied  effect  on  the  amount  of  money  we  receive  from  the  appro- 
priation which  you  gentlemen  utjGongress  annually  make  for  payment  of  our  salaries. 

We  invite  your  especial  attention  to  Exhibit  D,  which  shows  the  effect  a  ruling  or 
n-^ilation  may  have,  and  has  had^  on  the  clerks  whose  names  are  signed  thereto. 

We  have  been  silent  on  the  subiect  of  additional  pay  when  our  cars  are  wrecked, 
lif  toured,  or  otherwise  delayed,  and  we  have  made  no  mention  of  "emergency  service 
uuring  Cnristmas  holida3r8.  or  at  other  times,  for  which  we  neither  receive  compen- 
sation or  sufficient  travel  allowance.    Nor  will  you  find  this  term — travel  allowance- 
el-**  where. 

The  "efficiency  rating  system"  and  methods  of  administration  have  been  only 
slightly  mentioned. 

We  could  write  a  book  on  the  Post  Office  Department  and  no't  require  many  reference 
files. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  unrest  and  considerable  discontent  among  rail- 
way postal  clerks  at  this  time,  and  we  believe  that  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  made 
apparent. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  be  a  model  employer,  and  in  all  its  dealings 
set  an  example  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  its  own  dtizens  labor,  as  well  as 
the  remimeration  for  it. 

We  9Te  in  earnest  as  to  our  actual  need  for  a  reclassificaticn  and  readjustment  and 
the  statistical  information  which  we  present  is  authentic  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
andbeliet 

During  the  "World  War"  railway  postal  clerks  volunteered  their  services,  and  some 
oi  them  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

We  take  great  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  i&ct  that  while  no  craft  has  suffered 
greater  buMens,  received  less  consideration,  or  shown  greater  devotion  to  their 
country  than  the  railway  postal  clerks,  at  no  time  have  they  caused  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  slightest  concern. 

A  substantial  increase  in  our  pay,  enabling  us  to  provide  better  living  conditions 
under  which  to  rear  our  families  and  a  more  stable  system  of  employment  will  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service  its  esprit  de  corps  and  driving 
discontentment  from  our  door. 

rOSTT-THREE   SEASONS  GIVEN  BT  BAILWAT  POSTAL  CLERKS  WHY  THET  NEED 

INCREABED  SALARIES. 

,1)  "The  onlv  thing  that  has  kept  our  little  craft  from  going  on  the  rocks  long  ago 
is  the  loyalty  oi  my  wife,  who  has  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  her  home,  her  standing 
in  the  community,  and  tne  possibility  of  motherhood,  and  has  gone  into  a  city  office 
to  earn  enough  money  to  help  keep  our  heads  above  water.  Why  should  not  rail- 
way postal  clerks  receive  enough  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living?  " 
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(2)  "Although  I  am  living  in  a  modest  way,  keeping  no  servants,  wife  doinf?  all 
the  housework,  I  have  been  imable  to  save  any  money  during  25  years  in  the  Kail- 
way  Mail  Service." 

(3)  "I  am  unable  to  meet  my  obligations  on  my  home,  and  will  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
or  lose  it,  unless  helped  bv  increase  in  salary.'' 

(4)  "Before  the  war  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  at  their  salaries  then,  no  clerk 
was  able  to  save  and  are  therefore  goin^  in  debt  to  meet  present  conditions." 

(5)  "More  clerks  in  debt  than  breaking  even,  should  have  chance  to  save  for  the 
dav  when  they  will  be  placed  on  the  scrap  pile.** 

(6)  "I  have  been  forced  to  let  insurance  policies  lapse  and  give  up  my  fraternal 
societies,  unable  to  meet  the  cost." 

(7)  "M^r  health  has  been  impaired,  being  forced  to  work  extra  at  night  to  make  a 
decent  living.'* 

(8)  "I  am  unable  to  pay  for  needed  medical  attention,  and  my  health  has  been 
injured  by  this  forced  neglect." 

(9)  "Am  unable  to  buv  fruit  and  milk,  or  pure  butter  for  my  children.** 

(lb)  "  I  am  unable  to  give  each  child  a  quart  of  milk  per  day  as  doctor  has  advised.'* 
(11)  "Had  to  take  two  children  from  school  and  put  them  to  work  to  help  meet 


expenses." 


(12)  "Have  to  keep  my  children  from  Sunday  school;  unable  to  dress  them 
decently.** 

(13)  "Have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  my  home  to  get  out  of  debt.** 

(14)  "Forced  to  take  out  bankruptcy  proceedings  to  save  my  position.** 

(15)  "Would  Bugfi^est  that  loan  association  people  be  called  to  prove  financial  straits 
of  railway  postal  clerks.'* 

(16)  "After  16  years  of  service  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  I  find  myself  badiv 
in  debt.** 

(17)  "Have  to  accept  charity  from  relatives,  more  fortunate  than  I,  to  keep  even.'' 

(18)  "Had  to  spena  $500  of  inheritance  each  vear  for  past  five  years  to  make  up 
deficit." 

(19)  "Unable  to  attend  church;  can't  wear  decent  clothes." 

(20)  "Mv  daughter  is  at  work  instead  of  being  at  home,  going  to  school.** 

(21)  "After  16  years  in  mail  service,  my  relatives  have  to  help  me  take  care  of  my 
familv." 

(22)  "My  family  is  scattered  among  relatives  account  of  having  to  give  up  house: 
was  unable  to  pay  increased  rent.** 

(23)  "1  am  unable  to  dress  myself  and  family  decently." 
24^  "My  wife  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  meet  expenses." 
25)  "I  am  forced  to  deny  myself  and  family  on  account  of  inadequate  salary.*' 
26^  "I  am  getting  in  debt  and  spending  my  savings  of  past  years.*' 

27)  "Am  unable  to  make  needed  repairs  on  my  home.'* 

28)  "Have  been  forced  to  do  outside  work  to  make  living.*' 
,29)  "I  am  unable  to  take  any  recreation — ^no  funds." 

30^  "I  live  in  dread  of  doctor's  and  drug  bills." 

,31)  "Will  be  compelled  to  resign  unless  my  salary  is  increased.** 

(32)  "Am  ashamea  of  community  in  which!  am  forced  to  live  in." 

(33)  "I  have  been  forced  to  sell  my  Liberty  bonds  at  a  sacrifice.'* 
J34)  "We  are  more  intelligent  than  train  crew,  receive  less  salary  than  they  do." 
35)  "Had  to  sell  our  cow  to  pay  my  debts." 
,30)  "I  am  a  'sub,'  and  have  made  several  trips  when  my  expenses  exceeded  the 

pay  I  received." 

(37)  "I  wish  to  marry,  but  would  be  unable  to  properly  support  a  wife  on  present 
salary." 

(38)  "Although  I  am  a  single  man,  I  will  have  to  go  into  other  work  on  account  of 
small  salary  received." 

(39)  "It  takes  too  long  for  a  man  to  reach  highest  grade." 

(40)  "From  my  experience  I  am  forced  to  advise  young  men  to  stay  out  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service." 

(41)  The  service  is  depreciating  on  account  of  low  salaries — ^keepe  desirable  men 
out." 

(42)  "There  is  a  crying  need  for  overtime  in  the  service.    Every  other  class  of  men 
get  overtime. " 

(43)  "As  a  single  man,  I  can  barely  exist  on  present  salary  in  Railway  Mail  Ser^ice. 
God  help  the  married  man." 


.•> 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

Total  number  of  clerks  and  their  average  salaries. 

Average  salary. 

7  regular  derks  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  tenninal $1, 212. 30 

41)  acting  clerks  authorized,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  terminal 1, 100. 00 

2Z  re^ar  clerks,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  terminal 1, 270. 00 

32  acting  clerkfi  authorized,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  terminal 1, 100. 00 

5  regular  clerks,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  terminal 1, 380. 00 

3  acting  clerks  authorized,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  tenninal 1, 100. 00 

•2h  regular  derks,  Naah\dlle,  Tenn.,  terminal 1 ,  296. 15 

1)  acting  clerks  authorized,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  terminal 1, 100. 00 

1 1 1  total )  re^ar  clerks  in  terminals . 
w  total)  acting  derks  authorized. 

Avenge  salary  all  terminals  combined 1, 289. 61 

'::>  substitutes  in  the  division 1, 100. 00 

\2  unassigned  clerks  in  the  di\iaion , .  1, 115. 00 

i«>9  road  clerks  in  the  di\Tsion 1, 584. 37 

41  transfer  derks  in  the  di\daion 1, 411. 70 

Average  salary,  all  employees,  induding  substitutes 1, 512. 84 


EXHIBIT  B. 

Ntmiher  of  clerks  in  each  grades  including  substitute  and  unassigned  clerks. 

Average  salary. 

137  clerks,  grade  10 $2,000 

5  clerks,  grade  9 1,900 

303  clerks,  grade  8 1,800 

45  clerks,  grade  7 1,700 

150  clerks,  grade  6 1,600 

246  clerks,  grade  5 1, 500^ 

14  clerks,  grade  4 1,400 

4  clerks,  grade  3 1,300 

50  clerks,  grade  2 1,200 

401  clerks,  grade  1 1,100 


BXHIBIT  C. 

Tabulated  averages  of  railway  postal  clerkSy  compiled  from  500  questionnaires  sent. 

Time  in  service,  average,  11  years. 

Keddence,  average  city 

Present  salary,  average,  $1,512.84. 

Increase  in  1918  Cnumber  clerks  not  benefited  $200),  61  clerks. 

Increase  in  1919  (number  of  clerks  not  benefited  $100),  117  clerks. 

Fair  compensation,  average  asked  for,  $2,410. 

Number  in  family,  average,  3}  persons. 

Annual  rental  (aven^ge  cost  per  family),  $380. 

Annual  food  expenditure  (average  cost  per  family),  $730. 

Wearing  appard  expenditure  (average  cost  per  family),  $336. 

Ice,  fuel,  heat,  and  light  (average  cost  per  family),  $256. 

Insurance  (average  cost  per  familv),  $84. 

Laundry  (average  cost  per  family),  $79. 

Periodicals  and  schoolbooks  (average  cost  per  family),  $23. 

Schooling  expenses  (average  cost  per  familv),  $17. 

Telephone  service  (average  cost  per  family;,  $27. 

Hous^old  refumisidn^  (average  cost  per  family),  $57. 

DoctoiB,  dentists,  oculists,  and  undertakers  (average  cost  per  family),  $141. 

Sickness  due  to  working  conditions,  &S  derks. 

Donations  to  church  ana  charity  (average  cost  per  family),  $37. 

Recreation  (average  cost  per  family),  $42. 

.Imount  paid  for  service  responsibility  (average  cost  per  clerk),  $3. 

Amount  paid  account  of  change  of  residence  (average),  $193. 
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Amount  paid  account  of  pereonal  or  eick  leave  (average),  $47. 

Cost  of  postal  supplies  (average),  $6. 

Cost  of  slips  (average  per  clerk),  $4. 

Koad  expenses  and  travel  allowance,  deficit  per  clerk,  $49.92. 

Clerks  borrowing  money,  90  per  cent. 

Clerks  forced  to  sell  war  8a\dn^  stamp  or  Liberty  bonds,  80  per  cent. 

Curtailment  of  education  of  children  (all  except  three). 

Emergency  service  not  paid  for  (average  per  year),  $9.60. 

Salary  necessary  to  live  comfortably  and  save  10  per  cent,  $2,444. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (average  per  family),  $54. 

Cost  to  clerks  by  arbitrary  transfers  (average  per  clerk),  $270. 

Annual  average  of  all  cost,  per  family,  $2,364. 


EXHIBIT  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  77,  191'* 
Hon.  Cecil  A.  Beasley, 

Secretary  Joint  Committee  on  Postal  Salaries^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  you  submit  to  the  Joint  Committ^  on 
Postal  Salaries  the  following  data  relative  to  our  condition.  We  feel  sure  an  inveeti- 
gation  will  show  that  we  have  been  unjustly  discriminated  against. 

We  were  appointed  substitute  railway-postal  clerks  February  28, 1914,  received  our 
first  promotion  July  1.  1919.  We  had  served  the  following  number  of  days  prior  to 
July  1,  1917:  C.  R.  Chilton,  991;  E.  T.  Hewett,  1,089;  H.  H.  Heistand,  996;  C.  L. 
Hobeon,  1,060. 

Then  the  following  bill  was  passed  by  Congress:  ^'Hereafter  any  substitute  railway- 
postal  clerk  shall,  after  having  performed  service  equivalent  to  313  days,  be  appointed 
a  railway-postal  clerk  of  grade  1,  and  in  computing  such  service  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for  service  performed  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act." 

The  intention  of  Congress,  when  they  approved  this  act,  was  to  give  us  what  we  justlv 
deserved  on  account  of  having  been  held  on  the  substitute  list  for  such  a  long  perioi, 
but  instead  of  being  ^ven  credit  for  the  full  time  we  had  served  prior  to  the  act,  we 
were  just  given  credit  for  313  days  and  designated  as  unassignea  clerks  of  grade  1, 
when  we  should  have  been  given  credit  for  the  full  time  as  shown  above  and  made 
clerks  of  grade  3. 

C.  B.  Murphy,  W.  B.  Fatten,  H.  E.  AUmon,  R.  R.  Rucker,  R.  J.  Miller,  and  others 
taken  from  the  same  eligible  list  we  were  taken  from,  were  appointed  regular  clerks 
after  having  served  about  a  year  on  the  substitute  list,  and  are  now  clerks  of  grade  5. 

On  the  other  hand,  C.  O.  White,  H.  C.  Langford,  Fred  Estee,  and  others  entering 
the  service  about  two  years  or  more  later  than  we  had  entered,  are  in  the  same  grade 
we  are  in,  their  time  being  credited  by  the  same  act,  or  ruling,  as  ours,  but  after  hanng 
served  313  dajrs  in  accordance  with  the  act  given  above,  they  were  designated  ae 
unaasigned  clerks  of  grade  1;  then  the  quarter  following  their  next  year  they  were 
made  clerks  of  grade  2. 

Now,  it  is  our  opinion,  if  this  act  works  in  this  maimer  in  case  of  clerks  last  named, 
-we  should  be  given  credit  in  accordance  with  the  time  we  served. 

H.  H.  Hbistand. 
E.  T.  Hewett. 
C.  R.  Chilton. 

C.  L.   HOBSOK. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Sims. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  E.  SIMS,  ATLANTA,  QtA. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
represent  the  terminal  and  transftr  clerks.  In  reality  I  represent 
all  railway  postal  cleric,  because  our  interests  are  identical  and 
inseparable.  Tlie  terminal  and  transfer  clerk  of  to-day  may  be  the 
road  clerk  of  to-morrow  and  vice  versa.  This  little  booklet  from 
which  Ml*.  Hogan  has  been  reading  you  will  find  includes  terminal 
and  transfer  clerks  also,  and  let  me  say  that  as  we  prepared  this  book, 
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we  gave  it  qtute  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  we  attempted  to  be  fair 
to  tne  Post  Office  Department,  as  wefl  as  to  ourselves.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  efficient  service  must  presuppose  satisfied  men  and  we 
have  attempted  in  this  not  to  ask  anything  that  is  not  fair  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  department. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  always  been  a  terminal  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  sir.  I  have  only  been  in  the  terminal  service  about 
16  months,  and  9  months  once  prior  to  this  time.  The  rest  of  my 
mail  service  life  has  been  spent  on  the  road. 

Terminals  were  primarily  estabUshed  for  the  distribution  of  parcel 
post,  and  their  operation  soon  demonstrated  the  advisabihty  of 
taking  in  other  classes  of  mail,  and  they  eventually  reached  the  point 
where  all  classes  of  maU — circulars,  blue-tag,  first-class  mail,  regis- 
tered and,  in  some  cases,  dailypapers,  are  taken  into,  distributed  and 
dispatched  by  these  terminal  K.  r.  O.'s.  Their  operation  soon  dem- 
onstrated also  that  there  had  been  too  many  oi  them  established; 
that  several  of  them  could  be  discontinued  and  that  they  could  do 
better  work  by  consolidating  and  locating  at  important  gateways  of 
the  country.  By  so  dDing  we  were  enamed  to  dispatch  mail  to  its 
destination  without  it  having  to  be  handled  and  rehandled. 

Senator  Mosks.  Would  you  regard  the  work  in  a  terminal  as  more 
desirable  than  work  in  an  K.  P.  O.  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  not ;  for  the  reason  that  in  so  many  of  the  termi- 
nals the  sanitary  conditions  are  so  poor,  and  for  the  reason  tlmt  we 
have  to  ^ve  more  time  to  it  than  the  railway  clerks  do.  Our  dis- 
tribution is  identical  with  that  of  the  road  clerks.  In  order  to  be  an 
efficient  terminal  clerk  you  have  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  dis- 
tribution. I  noticed  this  morning  that  one  of  the  clerks  said  that 
j)ost-office  clerks  were  the  only  men  required  to  make  their  prepara- 
tions for  examination  on  their  own  time..     That  is  a  mistake. 

We  clerks  in  the  terminals  have  to  keep  up  on  distribution,  schemes, 
answer  correspondence;  and  do  all  the  outside  work,  and  yet  we  are 
required  to  give  the  Government  48  hours  per  week.  The  fact  is 
that  we  give  them  about  54  a  week  instead  of  48.  We  sent  out  an 
mquiry  to  the  terminal  clerks  of  this  division  and  upon  consoli- 
dating these  reports  we  found  that  they  put  in  about  55  minutes  a 
day  on  scheme  study.  After  thev  have  given  8  hours,  they  give  55 
minutes  more,  malang  practicallv  a  9-hour  day.  The  post-office 
clerks  and  terminal  post-office  clerks  have  no  allowance  made  for 
this  work,  and  without  it  they  are  of  no  account.  You  can  not  do 
something  you  do  not  know  how  to  do. 

S^ator  Moses.  Where  were  you  running  before  you  went  into 
the  terminal  t 

Mr.  Sofs.  I  have  nm  on  several  lines — ^Atlanta  and  Savannah, 
Savannah  and  Montgomery,  and  Geveland  and  St.  Lotus.  I  have 
been  reorganized  off  a  line  or  two. 

Whffli  terminds  were  first  established  they  were  classified  according 
to  their  importance  as  A,  B^  and  C.  Most  of  the  large  terminak  were 
C,  and  then  there  was  a  regulation  of  the  Postmaster  General  arbi- 
trarily reducing  all  of  them  to  class  A.  This  immediately  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  clerks'  salaries.  It  didn't  reduce  their  work 
any;  they  stayed  in  the  same  place  and  did  the  same  work  at  a 
reduction  in  salary.    Or,  if  they  didn't  suffer  an  actual  reduction  in 
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salary,  they  virtually  did,  because  they  were  stopped  from  going 
further.  However^  1  will  say  that  the  department  did  jgive  the 
clerks  an  opportunity  to  transfer  to  some  lines  and  hold  their  salary. 
Many  of  the  clerks,  however,  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  They  owned 
their  own  homes  in  a  community  and  did  not  have  any  idea  where  they 
would  finally  be  located.  The  consequence  was  that  most  of  them 
took  the  reduction  and  stayed  where  they  were.  Terminals  since 
that  time,  effective  July  1,  1919,  have  been  reclassified. 

Senator  Moses.  What  became  of  this  law  of  1917  when  this 
obtained  ? 

Mr.  SrMs.  These  terminals  were  reduced  prior  to  this  time. 

Senator  Moses.  In  anticipation  of  this  law  coming  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
had  in  mind. 

Senator  Moses.  You  do  not  know  whether  a  farseeing  Postmaster 
General  took  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that.  I  will  speak  more 
particidarly  for  the  Atlanta  terminal,  because  I  am  familiar  with 
the  conditions  that  prevail  there.  This,  we  maintain,  was  an  injus- 
tice, and  it  demoralized  the  service  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  when 
they  were  reduced  it  immediatdy  carried  with  it  a  reduction  in 
salary.  Now  we  have  been  restored  to  class  B,  but  we  had  to  bide 
our  time  and  wait  until  we  get  to  that.  It  only  works  one  way. 
When  a  line  is  reduced,  it  reduces  your  salary.  When  it  is  restored, 
your  salary  is  restored  by  gradation. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  very  simple;  that  is  what  makes  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Sims.  Permit  me  to  say  I  have  contributed  to  that  surplus. 

Senator  Moses.  I  hope  you  feel  patriotic  about  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  feel  patriotic,  but  not  on  that  score.  We  have  at 
present  on  the  Atlanta  terminal  register  108  clerks;  60  rc^lar 
clerks — 53  men  and  7  ladies;  3  unassigned  clerks;  13  substitutes— 
9  men,  4  ladies;  and  we  have  32  uncertified  men. 

While  we  are  talking  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  ladies  are 
effective  or  not,  I  would  say  that  we  have  had  them  down  here  ever 
since  they  have  been  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  my  experience 
and  observation  has  been  that  they  are  not  as  effective  as  men  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  physically  strong  enough.  They  can 
not  go  on  a  blue-tag  rack  and  do  the  heavy  lifting  that  is  required. 
The  fact  is,  we  do  not  want  them  to ;  but  when  it  comes  to  circulars 
and  letter  distribution  and  places  where  they  can  be  used,  they  are 

1'amb-up.  Nobody  has  anything  on  them.  I  speak  from  knowledge, 
knowi 

In  our  organization  we  have  32  uncertified  men,  practically  30 
per  cent.  They  do  not  and  can  not  render  the  service  of  the  rail- 
way mail  clerk.  Thev  haven't  the  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  to 
reflect  on  them  at  all.  but  they  haven't  the  knowledge,  and  they 
work  right  alongside  of  our  substitutes  and  clerks  and  man}''  of  them 
are  drawing  the  same  salary. 

When  a  clerk  gets  through  and  goes  home,  he  has  to  get  out  his 
little  black  book  or  schemes  and  prepare  for  the  next  examination. 
If  they  do  not,  minus  points  will  put  them  out  of  the  service.  The 
uncertified  men  do  not  have  to  do  this.  After  he  gets  done  he  goes 
home,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  is  his  own. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  a  definition  of  an 
unassigned  railway  mail  clerk. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  asked  an  official  one  time  the  difference  between  an 
unassigned  clerk  and  a  substitute  and  his  answer  to  me  was,  *'just 
a  shade."  An  imassigned  clerk  is  a  substitute,  but  he  may,  in  some 
instances,  draw  more  •pay  than  a  substitute.  If  I  were  to-day  put 
on  the  imassigned  list,  1  would  get  paid  for  what  time  the  department 
gave  me  work,  but  at  my  p>resent  rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  is  an  acting  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  I  find  it  necessary  to  lay  off  for  30  or  60  days, 
some  substitute  is  appointed  in  my  place  and  designated  an  acting 
clerk. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Does  he  draw  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Sims.  As  the  substitutes. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  doesn't  draw  the  clerk's  pay? 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Why  isn't  he  a  substitute? 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Why  do  they  call  him  an  ''acting  clerk*'  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  The  office  calls  him  that;  I  don't  know  why. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  to  round  out  our  knowledge  of  the  terminology 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  what  is  an  "acting  clerk  in  charge"  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  designation  of  the  one  who  serves  while  the 
clerk  in  charge  is  off.  The  man  who  is  designated  to  act  as  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  Atlanta  terminal  to-day  while  I  am  up  here  is  the 
acting  derk  in  charge. 

Senator  Moses.  The  acting  clerk  in  charge,  under  the  law,  should 
receive  $100  more  salary  than  the  man  next  to  him,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sims.  Under  the  law  I  think  he  draws  two  hundred  more. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  the  law  he  must  have  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  don't  get  it  always. 

Senator  Moses.  The  acting  clerk  in  charge  doesn't  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  He  doesn't  get  it  at  all;  he  draws  his  grade. 

Senator  Moses.  But  he  does  all  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  charge, 
doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
out  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  Atlanta  terminal — the  imcertified  men 
draw  their  maximum — out  of  60  regular  clerks  there  are  2  who  draw 
the  maximum  pay,  and  they  are  2  men  reduced  from  the  road  or 
they  would  not  be  getting  it. 

Senator  Moses.  The  difference  then  between  the  acting  clerk  in 
chaige  and  the  clerk  in  charge  is  that  the  acting  clerk  in  charge  has 
a  longer  title  and  a  shorter  salary.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  it  is  an  empty  honor.  I  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  Atlanta  terminal  on  September  20,  1918,  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  not  at  my  o\^ti  request,  and  to-day  I  draw 
not  one  more  cent  in  salary  than  if  I  had  stayed  on  the  Atlanta  & 
Savannah  run  as  a  distributor.     It  cost  me  $300  to  move  up  here. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  railway  mail  clerk  in  charge  has  additional 
duties  to  the  clerk  under  him  f 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  has  to  make  reports  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  besides  that  he  does  the  general  work  of  the 
men  under  him? 

Mr.  Sims.  He  has  general  supervision  of  the  entire  work,  makes 
reports,  is  held  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  his 
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supervisors;  he  must  see  that  all  mail  is  correctly  worked  and  dis- 
patched.    In  fact,  he  has  direct  supervision  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Wnen  the  clerk  in  charge  has  one  man  under  him 
only,  he  is  still  clerk  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  And  if  he  has  10  men  under  him,  he  is  still  clerk 
in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Steenebson.  And  of  coiuse  the  more  men  he  has  under  him 
the  more  clerical  work  he  has,  in  making  reports,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent.  It  doesn't  affect  that  so  much 
as  it  does  his  supervisory  work.  When  he  has  a  large  number  of  men 
under  him  it  lessens  the  amount  of  distribution  he  has  to  perform. 
There  are  manj  clerks  in  charge  who  perform  no  distribution,  and 
many  times,  with  two  or  three  under  him,  he  has  as  much  distribu- 
tion to  perform  as  the  men  under  him,  besides  having  to  make  the 
reports.  We  find  that  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  the  efficiency  of  a  ter- 
nunal  up  to  anything  like  the  proper  standard,  for  the  reason  that  the 
conditions  are  so  unsatisfactory  and  resignations  are  so  frequent  that 
we  must  be  constantly  breaking  in  new  men.  I  reported  here  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1918,  and  I  am  next  to  the  oldest  man  in  point  of 
service  on  my  crew.  Out  of  70  men  who  were  there  at  that  time,  only 
28  now  remain.  Many  of  them  have  transferred  to  the  road ;  many 
of  them  have  resided,  and  most  of  these  resignations  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  terminal  sanitary  conditions  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
same  class  of  work  on  the  road  pays  much  more — it  paid  more  still 
prior  to  July  1,  and  the  ruling  is  that  when  a  man  comes  into  a  ter- 
minal he  must  stay  there  a  year.  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  had  one  a 
year  that  did  not  have  an  application  for  transfer. 

Senator  Moses.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  worse  in  the  terminal 
than  in  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  That  doesn't  apply  to  all  terminals,  but  as  a  general  rule 
I  believe  it  does.  It  does  in  the  case  of  this  terminal  here.  These 
imcertified  men  come  and  go.  If  we  get  hold  of  one  who  is  not  satis- 
factory, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  him  and  get  another  one. 
Exparience  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of 
terminals.  At  la^e  junctions  where  many  K.  P.  O.  s  terminate  they 
are  a  necessity.  One  of  the  things  we  do  that  makes  them  of  value 
is  that  we  take  up  "stuck"  mau  on  delayed  trains;  take  it  in  the 
terminal  and  dispatch  it  with  the  minimum  delay,  whereas  if  the  ter- 
minals were  not  there  they  would  have  te  wait  until  the  next  train  or 
be  carried  te  the  post  office  and  that  work  thrown  on  the  post  office 
with  the  attendant  expense  of  cartage  te  and  from  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  or  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  *' stuck"  mail? 

Mr.  Sims.  That  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year.  We  have  Yerj 
little  ''stuck"  mail  in  the  summer  and  plenty  of  it  in  the  winter.  We 
have  it  all  the  time  now. 

Senater  Moses.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''stuck"  mailt 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Mail  not  distributea  en  route  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  It  means  that  R.  P.  O.'s  come  in  here  that  receive  an 
unusual  amount  of  mail  without  a  sufficient  force — or  whatever  the 
reason  may  be — and  when  that  occurs  we  take  it  in  the  terminal  and 
distribute  it  and  dispateh  it. 
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Mr.  Stkenebson.  If  vou  had  more  clerks  on  the  line  you  would 
have  less  of  this  "stuck    mail. 

Mr.  Sdcs.  That  is  an  evident  fact. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  there  much  delay  caused  by  this  ''stuck"  mail,  as 
you  term  iti 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  most  every  time  an  R.  P.  O.  line  becomes  stuck 
it  is  bound  to  result  in  a  delay  to  the  mail. 

Mr.  Bell.  About  how  mucn  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  That  varies,  of  course;  it  varies  as  to  how  close  a  con- 
nection it  is.  A  line  may  come  in  "stuck/'  and  if  you  have  five  or 
six  hours  it  may  not  suffer  any  delay.  If  there  is  only  an  hoiur,  it  is 
possibly  delayed  until  the  next  connection.  I  would  say  that  a  fair 
answer  to  that  question  would  be  that  ordinarily  it  is  delayed  one 
connection. 

Mr.  Steekerson.  On  ''stuck"  mail) 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Is  that  sometimes  24  hours  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  line  out  of  here  that  is  24  hours 
between  dispatches  of  mails. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  What  would  be  the  average  time  between  dis- 
patches ? 

Mr.  Sims.  From  6  to  12  hours. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  vast  amount  of  work  that  was 
thrown  on  the  railway  post  office,  and  a  greater  amount  of  this  at 
the  terminals,  incident  to  the  establishment  of  camps  through  the 
southland  and  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  That  has,  of 
course,  gone  by,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  just  mention  that 
to  show  you  that  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  equal  to  all  those  things. 
We  took  hold  of  it  and  handled  it,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  that 
to  show  we  are  ready  for  whatever  may  come. 

In  addition  to  handliog  this  "stuck'^mail,  we  relieve  the  railway 
post  offices  of  a  large  amount  of  mail  from  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
post  office,  bulletin  mail  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  pension 
checks  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  other  mail  from  the 
Treasury  Department  that  suffers  no  delay.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate that  it  should  come  to  the  terminals,  because  the  checks  are 
dated  ahead,  and  the  mail  is  pouched  to  us  over  an  R.  P.  O.  line 
usually,  and  a  letter  accompanies  it  from  the  postmaster  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  showing  the  dispatch  of  so  many  pouches  of  Florida 
or  Georgia  pension  checks,  as  tne  case  may  be,  and  that  is  only  to  be 
releasecTon  a  certain  day  in  the  future.  We  take  that  mail  and  work 
it  up  and  release  it  on  the  date  set.  The  fact  is  that  a  terminal 
railway  post  office  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  stationary  railway 
post  office.  We  do  everything  that  any  other  railway  post  office 
does  except,  receive,  and  dispatch  mail  at  local  offices. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the 
transfer  clerks.  At  large  junction  points  railway  postal  clerks  are 
detailed  and  designated  as  transfer  clerks,  and  the  importance  of 
their  work  can  not  be  over  stated.  The  fact  that  some  years  ago 
the  transfer  service  was  curtailed  has  resulted  in  more  missent  mail, 
in  mj  judgment,  than  any  other  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  mail 
service.  The  importance  of  their  duties  is  great.  The  reports  thev 
are  required  to  make  are  intricate  and  upon  their  accuracy  much 
depen<&.  If  they  are  not  accurate,  they  are  not  worth  anything 
at  all. 
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On  a  heavy  line  coming  in  here,  like  the  Charlotte  &  Atlanta, 
Nashville  &  Atlanta,  with  close  connection,  or  with  a  missed  con- 
nection, if  a  transfer  clerk  is  not  there  to  see  that  these  transfers  are 
made  and  the  mail  gotten  out  on  close  connections,  the  work  the  men 
on  the  road  have  done  is  virtually  nullified.  It  must  lay  over  until 
the  next  connection.  He  must  keep  a  record  of  daily  papers — ^where 
they  come  from.  Any  delay  must  be  noted.  He  must  keep  the 
time  of  arrival,  so  that  if  connections  are  missed  we  will  know  who 
is  responsible,  and  these  records  are  of  value  in  determining  whether 
mail  that  has  been  lost  has  been  stolen,  and  at  many  points  he  must 
perform  all  the  duties  of  a  railway  postal  clerk.  He  must  be  a  round- 
table  man,  a  distributer,  must  know  how  to  handle  registers,  make 
up  pouches,  he  visits  the  letter  boxes  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  takes  the  mail  from  them,  cancels  it,  works  it,  and  dis- 
patcnes  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Right  there,  Mr.  Sims.  Where  the  r^ular  space 
requisitioned  by  the  department  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
mail,  what  duties  does  that  impose  upon  the  transfer  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  a  transfer  clerk 
has  to  attend  to.  Upon  his  judgment  aepends  the  amount  of  money 
the  (jovemment  pays  for  tne  dispatch  of  mails.  If  the  regularly 
authorized  space  will  not  provide  lor  it,  the  transfer  clerk  must  see 
that  this  is  loaded  and  maKe  the  necessary  requisition  for  the  needed 
extra  space. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  requisitions  the  space  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  For  extra  mail  that  can  not  be  accommodated  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  daily  occurrence. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that,  I  suppose,  determines  the  amount 
of  compensation  the  railways  receive  from  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  a  transfer 
clerk  has  to  perform  is  this  looking  after  the  space  system.  If  I 
could  have  only  two  good  men  in  my  department,  one  of  them  would 
be  a  transfer  clerk.  But,  if  he  don't  know  what  he  is  doing,  he  is  not 
worth  very  much  to  me.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  schedules — 
if  a  conhection  is  missed  he  must  know  how  to  dispatch  that  mail. 
If  he  don't,  he  is  not  able  to  perform  his  duties  as  they  should  be 

Serformed.  Further  than  that,  he  must  watch  and  keep  down 
epredations.  If  more  transfer  clerks  were  stationed  over  the 
country  we  would  have  less  damaged  and  stolen  mails. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  join  in  this  recommendation  for  a  single 
classification  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  the  railway  post  offices? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir.  A  transfer  clerk  is  nothing  but  a  railway 
postal  clerk.  We  are  subject  to  call.  The  fact  is,  very  frequentlv 
when  clerks  fail  to  show  up  for  their  assignment,  they  take  a  clerk 
out  of  the  terminal  and  send  him  out  on  that  run.  He  must  be 
familiar  with  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  must  know  how  to 
handle  registers,  receipt  for  and  keep  the  receipts  therefor;  he  must 
be  conversant  with  all  the  things  a  man  on  the  road  must  know. 
Otherwise  he  wouldn't  be  available  for  these  things.  In  our  juflg- 
ment,  the  single  classification  is  the  solution  of  our  troubles.  A 
railway  postal  clerk,  be  he  stationed  where  he  may,  must  be  familiar 
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with  the  duties.  If  he  is  taken  off  one  assijgnment  and  put  on  another, 
it  takes  him  a  little  while  to  get  up  on  it.  While  the  smaller  runs 
may  not  seem  so  inmortant  as  the  longer,  heavier  runs,  there  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  clerks  on  the  one  and  one  or  two  on  the  other.  All 
mail  eventually  becomes  local,  and  were  it  not  for  the  local  service 
the  public  would  get  no  benefit.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 
y^.  Beix.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  T.  J.  Bowen,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
F.  L.  Minor,  Macon,  6a.,  as  follows: 

BRIKV  SUBIHTTSD  BT  MB.  T.  J.  BOWBN,  BIBMINOHAM,  ALA. 

The  undeisigned  clerks  are  men  who  entered  the  Bervice  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915, 
and  served  continuously  until  they  were  made  regular  clerks  of  grade  1,  unaasigiied, 
by  an  act  effective  July  1,  1917,  after  which  they  continued  to  do  substitute  dutv 
tnd  receive  substitute  pay  under  the  designation  "Railway  postal  clerks,  grade  l'' 
until  they  were  finally  assigned  to  lines  or  terminals  regularly.  Some  of  these  men 
did  substitute  duty  for  five  years,  none  of  them  less  than  three,  and  most  of  them  four. 

▲rroorrMBNT  ov  sub^titutb  bailwat  postal  clbbks  as  auzuiabt  clkbks, 

GBADB  1. 

OmcB  or  SscoND  Assistant  Postmabtbb  Gbnbbal, 

WdMngUmt  June  tS,  1917. 
Oireular  Letter  No.  199. 

To  all  Superintendents  Railway  Mail  Service: 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1917,  which  pro- 
vides "That  hereafter  any  substitute  railway  postal  clerks  shall,  after  having  per- 
formed service  equivalent  to  three  hxmdred  and  thirteen  days,  be  appointed  railway 
postal  clerk,  ^pnde  1,  and  in  computing  such  service  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  service 
performed  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act,"  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
iitftructions,  which  should  be  strictly  observed: 

All  appointments  will  be  made  so  as  to  show  the  clerk  without  regular  assicfument 
and  with  i>ay  at  the  rate  of  $900  per  annum  for  services  actually  performed.  The 
pay  office  shall  be  the  office  at  the  chief  clerk's  headquarters  unaer  whose  super- 
vision the  substitute  is  performing  service. 

Statement  showing  tne  number  of  days'  substitute  service  performed  should  be 
included  in  each  case.    Credit  for  service  performed  as  a  weigher  should  be  included. 

For  instructions  regarding  the  appointment  of  those  in  the  military  service,  see 
circular  letter  No.  154. 

Those  substitutes  whose  records  are  unsatis&ictory ,  but  not  such  as  to  warrant  re- 
moval, should  be  reconunended  for  appointment.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  their  cases,  however,  and  recommendation  promptly  submitted  if  at  anv  future 
time  the  clerk's  record  is  such  as  to  bring  up  the  question  of  disciplinary  action. 

When  substitutes  have  resigned  and  are  afterwards  reinstated,  credit  may  be  given 
for  former  service,  but  in  each  case  the  substitute  will  lose  his  orii^nftl  standing  on 
the  substitute  list  and  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  list  or  considered  the  junior  of 
all  clerks  who  are  regularly  appointed. 

The  usual  report  should  be  lumished  at  the  proper  time  on  Forms  5051  and  5054, 
with  recommendation  for  or  against  permanent  appointment. 

Clerks  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  and  including  |1,200  per  annum,  subject  to 
the  usual  rules  governing  promotions. 

Jacket  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of  all  clerks  who  have  completed  313 
days'  service  should  be  submitted  so  as  to  reach  the  department  as  early  as  possible. 
A  sample  jacket  will  be  furnished  each  division  as  a  guide  and  the  same  should  be 
followed  without  variation  as  to  form. 

Where  these  clerks  are  now  being  employed  as  substitute  and  acting  clerks,  certifi- 
cates should  be  issued  terminating  their  service  as  such  with  the  close  of  Jtme  30. 

Otto  Praeoer, 
Second  Aseiitant  Poetnuuter  General, 

The  clipping  above  was  taken  from  a  fourth  divisional  general  order.  It  gives  the 
department's  construction  of  the  law  which  raised  these  men  from  substitutes  to  clerks 
of  g>|*de  1 .    The  promotion  was  nominal  only ,  no  material  benefit  resulting  therefrom . 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  wording  of  this  extract,  particularly  to  the  promise 
that  credit  should  be  given  to  substitutes  for  time  served  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
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act.  The  law  provides  that  after  313  da]^  of  aervice,  a  substitute  is  automaticaUy 
promoted  to  a  clerk  of  grade  1.  At  the  time  of  the  passsffe  of  this  act,  some  of  the 
signitaries  had  served  a  thousand  days,  hence  they  figured  quite  logically  that  they 
had  approximately  two  years  over  the  stipulated  313  diays,  for  which  credit  would  b« 
given 

Ko  further  word  has  ever  been  passed  down  from  the  department  concemii^  this. 
Until  the  1st  day  of  the  past  July  these  men  who  have  given  fomr  and  five  years  of 
service  and  are  in  every  detail  experienced  distributors,  received  the  same  per  diem 
as  the  rawest  recruit  of  the  service.  The  inexperienced  substitute  who  could  do  noth- 
ing save  set  up  papers  and  lift  sacks  received  as  much  for  his  days'  labor  as  did  one 
of  these  men  exercising  a  thorough  knowledge  of  distribution. 

A  clerk  appointed  regular  from  the  substitute  list  a  few  months  after  the  majority 
of  these  men  entered  as  substitutes^  say  January  1,  1914,  would  now  be  a  clerk  of 
grade  4.  This  does  not  include  the  period  during  which  automatic  promotions  have 
suspended  in  lieu  of  the  wage  raises  given  to  meet  war-time  emergencies. 

Such  a  clerk  transferring  to  a  line  to  which  one  of  these  men  is  assigned  can,  under 
the  present  ruling,  claim  grade  seniority  and  force  the  clerk  of  lower  grade  out  of  a 
desirable  assignment  r^iaxdiess  of  Us  age  on  the  line;  could  even  force  him  to  change 
his  residence,  incurring  inconvenience  and  expense. 

This  data  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  committee  with  the  request  that  it  investi- 
gate these  men  as  a  separate  body  if  possible. 

All  clerks  in  the  service  that  come  under  this  classification  should  be  coneidered 
clerks  of  grade  one  313  days  after  they  began  service  and  for  the  elapse  of  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  should  be  credited  with  the  automatic  promotion  provided  by  law  and 
the  progression  followed  until  their  grades  are  attained,  and  their  salaries  adjuc^tcd 
accordingly. 

This  they  hold  to  be  a  matter  of  common  justice.  The  knowledge  that  they  have  not 
been  treated  fairly  in  the  matter  mentioned  and  their  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  have  prompted  them  to  lay  this  petition  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  ccm- 
mittee  through  their  representative  Mr.  T.  J .  Bowen. 

J.  T.  Matthews,  grade  2,  certified  May,  1914;  J.  S.  Cruz,  grade  2,  certified 
May,  1914;  W.  R.  Ray,  grade  2,  certified  February,  1914;  A.  S.  Davis, 
grade  2,  certified  February,  1914;  Walter  G.  Bailey,  grade  2,  certified 
February,  1914;  Louis  D.  Wallis,  grade  2,  certified  February,  1914; 
F.  P.  Johnson,  grade  2,  certified  February,  1914;  J.  G.  Harris,  grade  2, 
certified  February,  1914:  P.  Witt,  grade  2,  certified  February,  1914; 
A.  E.  Igon,  grade  2,  certified  February,  1914;  P.  W.  Stephens,  grade  2, 
certified  February,  1914;  A.  A.  Schmidt,  grade  2,  certified  Febniar>', 
1914. 
The  signatures  herewith  afi&xed  represent  all  the  clerks  of  this  grade  for  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MR.   F.   L.   MINOR,   MACON,   GA. 

At  the  request  and  on  the  behalf  of  a  number  of  class  A  railway  Dostal  clerks,  on 
one-man  runs,  1  respectfully  submit  to  your  body  the  following  catecnism: 

The  class  A  men  have  been  the  greatest  sufferere  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  because 
they  have  been  paid  leas,  and  required  to  spend  a  greater  amount  of  their  pay  going 
and  coming  from  work  and  for  expenses  on  the  road. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  do  justice  to  class  A  clerks  before  any  raises  are  granted 
in  other  classes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  pay  of  class  C  clerks  and  class  A  clerks? — A.  The 
clerk  in  charge  of  class  G  is  paid  1600,  per  annum  more  than  class  A.  Second  and  third 
clerks — class  G — ^paid  |400  per  annum  more.  In  addition  they  receive  a  larger  per 
diem  allowance. 

Q.  How  much  more  have  these  clerks  received  in  the  last  five  years  than  class  A 
clerks? — A.  |3,000  for  clerks  in  charge,  class  C;  |2,000  for  second  and  third  class.  In 
addition  to  per  diem  allowance. 

Q.  What  IS  the  difference  in  the  pay  of  class  B  and  class  A  clerks? — A.  Clerks  in 
charge,  class  B,  receive  $200  per  annum  more  than  class  A,  in  addition  to  a  larger  per 
diem  allowance,  which,  in  five  years  amounts  to  $1,000. 

Q.  Do  clerks  of  each  class  perform  the  same  service? — A.  No;  clerks  in  class  A  are 
expected  to  work  one  hour  longer  per  day  than  class  C,  and  one-half  hour  longer  than 
class  B  clerks. 

Q.  Why  does  Congress  make  a  difference  in  the  pay  and  class  of  the  men? — ^A.  Pre> 
sumably  to  equalize  the  work. 
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Q.  WeD,  then,  if  CnDgreBB  equalizes  tbe  work  by  paying  less  to  clan  A  men,  why 
does  the  Bostmaster  General  require  longer  hours  of  class  A  men? — A.  This  is  one  of 
the  qnestioDs  we  can't  answer.  We  are  willing  to  work  longer  hours  for  the  same  pay, 
but  we  don't  feel  that  we  should  work  longer  hours  for  less  pay. 

Q.  How  modi  time  do  clerks  of  class  G  and  B  have  off? — ^A.  Usually  two  days  on 
and  two  days  off,  or  four  days  on  and  four  days  off. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  class  A  have  off? — ^A.  Some  of  the  class  A  men  are  on  the 
road  eivery  day  in  the  year.    Many  are  on  the  road  every  dav  but  Sunday 

Q.  Give  some  extreme  ca.«es  in  clam  G  and  A  runs. — ^A.  Hamilton  and  Atlanta 
clerks  on  tndns  11  and  12  work  two  night<9  on  and  three  nights  off,  or  about  27  hours 
per  we^.  The  clerk  on  Macon  and  Vidalia  runs  four  weeks  on  and  one  off,  and  is 
on  the  load  17  hours  per  day  except  Sunday  and  is  required  to  report  at  terminal 
Sunday  morning  and  work  his  mail  out  for  the  line. 

Q.  Are  the  clerks  on  class  G  and  B  line  busy  all  the  trip  in  each  direction? — ^A. 
Mopt  lines  are  heavy  in  one  direction  only,  and  light  in  the  other. 

Q.  Are  da^s  G  and  B  m^i  allowed  to  sleep  on  auty? — ^A.  Ye?,  when  the  work  is 
completed,  all  except  one  are  allowed  to  sleep.  Postal  Laws  and  R^ulations,  sec. 
1575.    And  on  manv  lines  they  sleep  several  hours. 

Q.  Is  this  counted  in  as  time  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  class  A  nen  allowed  to  sleep  on  duty? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  trips  reports  do  class  G  and  B  men  have  to  make? — ^A.  The  clerk  in 
charge  make*<  from  24  to  30  per  month,  including  duplicate.  Second  and  third  clerks 
do  not  have  this  to  do. 

Q.  How  many  trip  reports  do  class  A  men  have  to  make? — ^A.  From  36  to  100. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  trip  reports  of  class  G  and  B  and  class  A  men? — 
A.  There  is  more  on  trip  report  of  class  G  and  B,  but  there  are  many  more  to  be  made 
by  claw  A  men. 

Q.  Do  class  G  and  B  men  have  to  maintain  stonige  for  register  reports,  books,  trip 
report", etc? — ^A.  Only  one  man  of  the  crew  his  thi^  to  do. 

Q.  I>o  class  A  man  have  to  maintain  storage  ppace? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  work  divided  on  diss  G  and  B  runs? — A.  Some  work  letters,  some 
papen*:  one  man  handles  registers. 

Q.  What  i**  the  difference  in  class  G  and  B  work  and  class  A  work? — ^A.  Glass  A 
take"*  in  and  delivers,  works  letters,  and  papers,  handles  all  registers,  makes  all  reports, 
checks  all  pouches,  must  answer  all  calls  of  the  public.  The  work  is  divided  on  class 
G  and  B  runs. 

Q.  What  other  advantage,  have  class  G  and  B  clerks? — ^A.  The  advantage  of  com- 
panion«^hip  and  of  asking  each  other  questions  in  r^ard  to  dispatch  and  work,  but 
the  cla*<s  A  men  must  rSfer  to  their  books  on  every  aue«tion  in  doubt. 

Q.  How  dees  class  A  men's  pay  compare  with  railroad  men's  pay? — A.  Class  A 
men  are  paid  much  less  than  the  lowest  paid  railroad  employees,  the  aifference  exist- 
ing cf  $16  to  $100  per  mcnth  in  flegmen  and  bagagemen  s  pay  and  from  $100  to  $300 
in  engineer's  and  conductor's. 

Q.  How  i*»  overtime  by  clerks  on  road  paid  or  divided? — ^A.  If  a  train  is  10  hours 
late,  the  10  hours  is  divided  by  all  the  trains  run  on  the  road  for  a  year;  thus  there 
is  in  the  run  from  Athens  to  Macon,  1,460  paseenger  trains  per  annum.  This  divided 
by  10  hours  give<^  le^^s  than  one-half  minute  per  day.  The  clerk  making  overtime 
gets  no  credit,  which  ip  unfair. 

Q.  Are  railroad  empoyees  paid  or  allowed  overtime  in  this  way? — A.  No  Each 
man  i^peid  for  the  overtime  he  makes,  which  is  fair. 

Q.  What  other  advantage  have  railroad  employees  over  railroad  postal  clerks? — 
A.  In  this  Fectjon,  the  South,  they  are  paid  continuous  overtime.  That  is,  after 
leaving  en  a  run  and  not  having  ei^ht  hours  rest  before  returning,  they  are  paid  full 
time  for  lay-off  at  the  other  terminal. 

Q.  Do  postal  clerks  have  this  advantage? — ^A.  No.  On  Athens  and  Union  Point 
run  the  clerk  has  only  about  40  minutes  at  Union  Point.  Part  of  tliis  time  is  taken 
out.  not  counted,  although  clerk  state?  he  has  not  been  out  of  the  car  in  10  months. 

Q.  What  opportunity  do  clerks  in  class  C  and  B  have  for  other  business? — ^They 
have  one-halt  to  three-fifths  time  off.  Many  of  them  run  stores,  farms,  or  educate 
themfdves  for  some  profession,  but  many  class  A  clerks  do  not  have  time  to  work 
their  ^urdena. 

Q.  What  would  be  fair  for  each  class  of  clerks? — ^A.  Pay  all  clerks  the  same  except 
clerks  in  charge,  who  should  have  $100  to  $200  more  than  other  clerks.  The  per  diem 
allowance  should  be  paid  as  at  pre'^ent. 

Q.  How  can  the  money  be  iai?ed  or  saved  to  pay  these  increased  salaries? — ^A.  By 
talong  up  the  slack  on  class  G  and  B  lines  and  paying  overtime. 
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Q.  Please  explain. — A.  Some  lines  have  five  crews,  caused  bv  four  crews  not  b«ng 
able  to  make  the  run  with  an  average  of  eight  hours  per  day.  Thus  you  pay  an  extra 
crew  from  $4,000  to  $10,000,  when  you  could  pay  a  substitute  $150  to  make 'up  the 
excess  time  or  pay  the  clerk  overtime. 

Q.  What  other  advantages  have  clerks  in  class  C  and  B  over  class  A  clerks? — ^A. 
Glass  A  clerks  spend  greater  time  in  going  and  coming  from  work  on  account  of  making 
more  days,  spend  more  for  street  car  fare,  and  receive  less  per  diem. 

RURAL  DELIVERY   CARRIERS. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  class  of  employees  to  be  heard  will  be  the  rural 
carriers.    Mr.  Charles  F.  Harris  will  be  heard  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHABLES  F.  HARBIS,  THOMASTOH,  GA., 
BEPBESElTTIirO  THE  MOTOB-BOTJTE  GABBIEBS. 

Mr.  Harris.  Owing  to  the  extremely  short  time  which  I  have  to 
appear  before  you,  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  interrupt  me  at  any  time  to  be 
quizzed,  and  I  will  answer  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  even  if  it  is 
only  to  say  that  I  do  not  know. 

To-day  there  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Merritt,  of  Alabama, . 
this: 

I,  Julius  Merritt,  representative  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  am  authorized  by  the 
motor-route  carriers  of  Alabama  to  empower  C.  F.  Harris,  of  Ckioigia,  to  represent  Uiem. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  from  what  you  have  already  gathered  that  you 
are  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  route  carrier  is  not  over- 
paid, hence  I  base  my  argument  on  a  comparison  basis.  A  standard 
route  is  24  miles.  The  carrier  is  paid  for  this  24  miles  and  gets  a 
mileage  for  anything  above  24.  A  motor  route  is  presumably  two 
standard  routes,  with  a  compensation  of  salary  and  a  natf  for  Uie  two. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  motor  route  is  anythmg  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  seen  fit  to  make  it,  and  they  have  not  been  bashful 
a  bit.  From  55  to  60  miles  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  motor 
routes. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  a  60-mile  route,  it  means,  provided  we  had 
received  the  same  compensation  that  a  single  route  carrier  had  re- 
ceived for  his  first  24  miles,  we  are  carrying  36  miles  for  one-half  the 
compensation  that  a  single  route  carrier  gets  for  carrying  24  miles. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is,  if  a  route  is  60  miles  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Provided  a  route  is  60  miles,  and  lesser  routes  in  pro- 
portion. For  a  route  of  60  miles,  we  would  get  for  the  36  miles  above 
the  24  just  one-half  what  the  single-route  carrier  would  get  for  the 
24  miles.  It  stands  to  reason  that  that  is  performed  at  an  actual 
and  great  loss.  We  can  not  possibly  perform  that  service  and  come 
out  even.  It  means  then  that  we  perform  our  duties  of  more  than 
twice  the  work  that  a  single-route  carrier  does  for  actually  less  pay 
than  he  receives,  for  the  self-evident  fact  that  our  salary  is  our 
monthly  check — less  our  inonthlv  maintenance  expense.  My  own 
salary,  under  these  conditions,  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  S45  a 
month.  We  understand  that  the  department  is  opposed  to  any  main- 
tenance allowance.  Their  reason  for  that  is  that  the  salary  as  we 
now  receive  it  appears  attractive  to  any  man  who  has  not  tiied  it. 
He  just  simplv  won't  believe  it — ^wont  believe  the  facts.  The  ex- 
pense incurred,  the  maintenance,  is  not  merely  driving  a  car  the 
number  of  miles  that  constitute  the  route — ^the  necessary  stops  in  the 
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delirefy  of  the  mail  will  increase  the  expense  of  the  car,  on  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  25  per  cent.  You  can  not  possibly  employ  a 
car  dealer  to  furnish  a  car  and  chauffeur  for  the  mileage  we  have  to 
travel  and  over  the  routes  we  have  to  contend  with  for  our  whole 
salary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  efficiency  reauired  of  us.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  service,  under  conditions  sucn  as  these,  can  not  stand. 
I  have  a  resolution  here,  gentlemen,  prepared  by  the  motor-route  car- 
riers at  their  convention lield  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  follows: 

We.  the  Georgia  motor-rotite  cairiers,  do  vigorously  pidteet  the  conception  of  our 
reUtion  to  the  United  Ststee  ToU  Off  ce  repartnrer  t  as  in  any  \eay  a  contract  service. 

Inaraiurh  as  we  have  no  voice  in  determinirg  the  duties  aEsigred  to  us,  or  the  com- 
pensatioiifor  the  performance  thereof, there  mattera  being  determined  by  Ic^lation. 

Theee  conditiona  are  the  same  as  pertain  to  R.  F.  D.  service  on  8in£:le  routes. 

We  respertfuH y  submit  the  foUowing  as  the  only  fair  and  practical  oasis  from  which 
to  determine  justicetoward  us;  and  in  the  interest  of  eff  ciency  bc^to  advise  that  this 
and  this  only,  is  the  measure  of  satisfaction  among  us,  without  ^hich  the  OAximum  of 
eiiciency  can  not  be  expected ;  and  since  it  is  also  the  measure  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  ua  to  provide  a  living  for  ourselves  and  our  families,  we  sincerly  urge 
that  it  be  given  the  earnest  consideration  of  thoee  ^  ho  are  responsible  for  justice  to  us. 

Whefeas  the  motor  route  was  established  on  a  basis  of  two  standard  single  routes, 
with  compensation  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  salary  of  a  single  route;  and  whereas 
a  standani  sin^e  route  is  24  miles,  and  basic  salary  therefor  is  $100  per  month,  we 
contead  that  the  standard  length  of  a  motor  route  snould  be  48  instead  of  50  miles, 
which  is  now  called  standard  length  of  motor  route,  for  which  basic  salary  of  1150  per 
month  is  paid. 

Whereas  levcislation  has  ^nted  to  single-route  carriers  since  July  1,  1918,  $2  per 
mile  monthly,  lor  mileage  in  excess  of  24  miles,  we  contend  that  the  rights  of  motor- 
route  canien  were  not  therein  considered,  and  that  we  should  in  justice  receive  $2 
per  mile,  in  excess  of  48  miles,  for  service  rendered  thereon  since  July  1,  1918;  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  aforesaid  discrimination  aeainct  motor-route  carriers  was 
very  unjust,  and  indisputable  evidence  that  small  regard  was  given  to  their  deplorable 
condition. 

We  contend  that  the  economy  realized  by  the  reduction  of  $50  from  basic  salary  for 
4$  miles  of  service  is  all  the  discrimination  between  single  and  motor  routes,  that  effi- 
ciency of  service  and  equitable  compensation  can  justly  and  reasonably  endure. 
Therefore  we  contend  that  we  should  receive  in  future  the  same  per  cent  of  increase 
over  basic  salary  of  $150  per  month  that  single-route  carriers  may  receive  over  Iwsic 
salary  of  $100  per  month;  and  in  all  future  legislation  ^e  contend  that  we  should 
receive  the  same  payment,  i>er  mile  of  service  over  48  miles,  that  may  hereafter  be 
receiied  by  single-route  carriers,  per  mile  of  service,  over  24  miles. 

Whereas  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  motor-route  service  is  just  as  greet,  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  as  it  is  for  single-route  service,  in  proportion  to  its  length;  we  contend 
that  we  should  be  granted  a  maintenance  allowance  in  proportion  to  our  miles  of  service 
as  the  singje-route  carrier  may  receive  in  poioportion  to  nis  miles  of  service,  or  if  an 
allowance  be  granted  on  any  other  than  a  mileage  basis,  we  contend  that  we  are  justly 
ec t  i  tied  to  twice  the  amount  that  the  sir  gle-rou te  carrier  may  receive. 

We  further  contend  that  we  should  receive  any  other  benefits,  not  herein  mentioned. 
150  per  cent,  as  compared  with  whatsover  the  single-route  carrier  may  recei>  e,  ana 
that  we  ehaie  equally  ividi  them  in  all  privileges  and  immunities  that  tJbey  may  here- 
after enjoy. 

Indoned  by  Georgia  Motor-Route  Carriers  November  27, 1919,  at  Cordele,  Ga. 

P.  S. — ^We  urge  a  court  of  appeals.    We  approve  a  just  retirement  law. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  know  how  many  motor-route  carriers  there  are 
in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  About  86.  There  have  been  a  few  resignations  and 
some  few  changes  since  the  1st  of  July.  Mr.  Jones,  the  postmaster 
here,  sent  me  a  list  at  that  time,  and  I  think  his  list  was  86. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  route  upon  which  you  operate,  was  that  two  stand- 
ard routes  made  into  one  1 

Mr.  Harris.  It  was  three.  It  was  two  standard  routes  and  a  loop 
route,  and  that  loop  route  is  my  bone  of  contention.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  go  into  that  in  detail. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  ia  your  total  compensation  f 
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Mr.  Harris.  |204.66§  a  month. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  includes  the  emergency  increase  t 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  everything.  Out  of  that  it  cost  me  last 
year — ^we  did  not  receive  that  imtil  the  last  appropriation — last  year, 
out  of  my  salary  of  SI 87.50,  my  maintenance  was  $135,  allowing  25 
for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Bell.  Twenty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Harris.  S25  per  month.  That  is  what  the  motor  carriers,  as 
a  rule,  estimate  their  car  depreciation.  My  car  has  been  used  over 
18  months  now,  and  since  Jmy  it  has  been  old  and  constantly  in  the 
shop,  and  it  has  cost  me  $135  without  allowance  for  depreciation 
sinre  July  1,  and  it  is  just  simply  ruined.  Since  I  can  not  go  over 
it  all,  I  want  to  give  you  my  expense  statement.  Here  I  have  mat- 
ters representing  the  various  carriers,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  get 
that  before  you  if  possible.  These  are  different  views.  These  are 
letters  I  have  received  from  the  various  carriers,  and  I  have  extracts 
that  give  their  views  on  the  subject.^ 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Harris,  will  you  just  file  those  with  the  commis- 
sion?   I  suggest  that  on  account  of  the  limited  time. 

Mr.  Harris.  There  is  one  exception  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
special  attention,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  some  carriers  wnose 
routes  are  over  50  miles  and  who  are  not  even  now  receiving  the  salary 
they  are  supposed  to  receive  by  reason  of  the  recent  le^lation. 
There  is  one  whose  route  is,  I  thiuK,  52  miles,  who  is  re^'eiving  $177.50 
when  we  receive  $187.50,  $10  less,  and  they  have  made  every  possible 
investigation  and  endeavor  to  have  that  rectified,  without  su'^ress. 
The  other  route  is  over  55  miles,  and  he  ^ets  exactly  the  same  salary, 
$10  less  than  the  others  receive,  and  no  investigation  seems  to  throw 
any  light  on  it.  They  have  investigated  through  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  individual  Senators  in  Washington,  I  think.  Even 
you  yourself  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  C.  Eacklighter. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes ;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Harris.  Those  are  two  cases  I  know  of.  I  think  there  are 
probably  others  in  the  same  class.  That  condition  certainly  is  unfair, 
and,  if  1  may  venture  an  opinion,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  entirely  imiust  interpretation  placed  upon  our  work.  We  never 
have  conceived  of  our  work  as  a  contract  service,  and  why  it  should 
be  so  construed  I  do  not  know,  and  yet  I  am  led  to  beUeve  that  that 
is  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  unfair  leverage  that  is  used  against 
us. 

Concerning  my  own  affairs,  I  will  just  give  you  this  little  state- 
ment. My  total  indebtedness  at  the  present  time  is  something  over 
$1,000,  for  which  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  show,  allowing  full 
value  for  my  car  to  be  deducted.  It  leaves  me  over  a  thousand 
dollars  in  debt  and  nothing  to  show  for  it;  and,  furthermore,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  a  man's  intentions  are,  his  credit  is  limited  unless  he 
has  something  to  show  for  it.  I  have  about  reached  the  boundary 
line,  and  I  am  not  the  only  one.  There  are  numbers  of  them  who  are 
simply  waiting  on  you,  gentlemen,  and  if  your  recommendations  are 
not  liberal  and  if  they  are  not  backed  by  our  Representatives  in 
Washington,  you  may  look  for  resignations,  not  simply  because  we 
want  to,  but  oecause  we  will  be  forced  to. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

(Mr.  Harris's  briefs  and  papers  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the 
commission.) 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  represent  the  rural  carriers  of  North  Carolina. 
They  have  asked  me  to  come  down  here  and  put  their  case  before 
YOU.  I  feel  like  I  represent  the  baby  of  the  department.  The  Rural 
t)eliTeiy  Service  is  the  baby  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  while  tiie 
baby  is  always  made  the  pet  of  the  family,  in  this  case  it  is  not  so. 

ETeryone  1  have  listened  to  has  made  a  sood  plea,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  Detter  one  than  any  of  them.  We liye  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  we  started  with  a  small  salary,  in  the  belief  that  better  times  were 
coming  around  again,  and  that  when  com  and  hay  and  oats  would 

5et  to  30  cents  times  would  be  good  for  the  rural  carrier.  It  failed  to 
o  so.  It  kept  going  up  step  by  step.  It  is  true  Congress  gaye  us  a 
little  more,  but  our  expenses  have  gone  so  far  beyond  what  we  get 
that,  whUe  we  are  grateful  for  it,  we  can  not  liye  on  it.  We  haye 
come  before  you,  gentlemen,  with  our  case,  and  we  deem  it  an  honor 
to  present  our  case  to  you  in  person,  and  when  they  appointed  me  to 
come  do¥ni  here  I  began  to  think  about  what  I  should  ao. 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  oyer  100  carriers  in  the  State  and  asked 
then  to  send  an  itemized  account  exactly  dollar  for  dollar,  and  they 
can  make  an  affidavit  to  them  if  necessary,  and  the  average  account 
came  to  $56.93  a  month  for  upkeep.  That  was  when  we  were  getting 
a  salary  of  SI, 500,  before  the  raise  came,  and  the  way  we  figured  that 
was  tax.  hundred  from  fifteen  hundred  left  nine — eight  hundred  and 
some  dollars  for  the  family  and  all  other  expenses ;  house  rent  was  not 
included  in  that.  That  was  something  over  $50  a  month  for  upkeep 
to  carry  a  short  route.  Some  of  them  went  as  low  as  44  and  some 
as  hi^h  as  80  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  when  they  were 
footed^  up  they  made  $56.93  average  all  over  the  State.  All  we  want 
is  justice;  that  is  all  we  want.  Just  a  living  wage,  something  we  can 
get  along  on.  It  is  true  that  we  can  notlay  aside  anything  for  a 
rainy  day  on  what  we  are  getting.     I  have  a  family  of  nine,  seven 

?'r]s*  and  that  leaves  my  wife  and  myself  to  work  for  the  seven  girls, 
ou  know  girls  naturally  take  more  than  boys.  There  is  no  one 
there  to  help.  The  oldest  one  is  prepared  to  go  to  college,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  send  her.  It  takes  all  my  time  on  the  mail,  and  how  can 
I  send  a  s;irl  off  to  college  on  my  present  wage  ?  I  can  not  do  it;  it  is 
impossible.  There  is  only  one  possible  chance,  and  that  is  to  let  her 
go  out  and  work  her  way  through.  That  is  embarrassing  to  a  father 
and  to  a  man.  If  we  were  given  a  living  wa^e,  say  $1,500,  with  a 
gradation  of  10  per  cent  for  five  years,  and  men  a  maintenance  of 
as  much  as  would  be  reasonable,  actual  cost  and  expenses  of  upkeep, 
we  could  jget  on  and  I  think  you  wouldn't  hear  another  murmur.  In 
my  expenence  the  best  servant  I  have  ever  had  i^  a  pleased  servant. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bei^l.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Howard.  The  next  on  the  list  is 
Mr.  Gray  Meeks,  of  NichoUs,  Ga. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  GRAT  MEEKS.  EICEOLLS,  GA. 

Mr.  Mbeks.  I  have  some  figiires  to  submit  here  that  reflect  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Keown,  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  intended  to  submit  a  brief  that  will  cover  the  State  more  thor- 
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oughly  than  mine  to  ask  that  this  apply  to  all  sections  of  the  State. 
It  may  be  that  the  expenses  we  have  to  meet  for  the  upkeep  of  our 
equipment  would  not  oe  the  same.  It  may  be  less,  ana  I  am  led  to 
believe  it  would  be  less,  than  in  the  hilly  sections  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State. 

I  have  heard  from  about  22  or  23  carriers  in  my  part  of  the  State. 
They  have  given  the  depreciation  on  their  equipment  and  the  equip- 
ment expense,  and  together  I  figured  up  the  cost  per  mile  on  the 
amount  invested  in  their  equipments,  which  is  about  as  follows: 
Depreciation,  33  per  cent;  equipment  expense,  $745;  cost  per  mile 
traveled,  9  cents;  amount  invested  in  equipment,  $619. 

You  can  see  from  that,  gentlemen,  that  the  depreciation  is  Tory 
great  on  the  amount  invested  in  equipment,  and  the  annual  equip- 
ment expense  is  about  $745,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $62  per  month 
out  of  the  man's  gross  salary. 

The  only  thing  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  ask  at  this  time  is  that 
rural  carriers  be  given  the  same  status  as  city  carriers,  with  an  addi- 
tional allowance  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  an 
equipment  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  department - 
amount  allowed  on  each  route  to  be  determined  by  the  aepartment, , 
with  assistance  of  postmasters  and  post  office  inspectors,  and  rxiral 
carrier  concerned. 

The  examination  required  of  a  rural  carrier  is  exactly  the  same  as  a 
city  carrier;  his  physical  qualifications,  his  moral  quaUiications  must; 
be  the  same.  When  a  city  carrier  draws  his  check  at  the  end  of  the 
month  it  goes  for  the  reUei  and  benefit  of  his  family  and  himself.  In 
the  case  oi  the  rural  carrier  that  is  jiot  true — $62.60  goes  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  equipment,  and  that  is  just  as  though  his  pay  was 
planked  down  to  him  and  cut  in  half ,  so  far  as  the  equipment  expense 
goes  toward  relieving  his  family. 

I  ask  that  we  be  allowed  a  reasonable  amount,  at  least,  to  meet 
that  cost  and  that  we  placed  on  the  same  status  as  the  city  letter 
carrier.  That  is  the  only  statement  I  care  to  make,  except  to  file 
this  brief. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  rural  letter  carriers  have  a  State  organization  f 

Mr.  Meeks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  belong  to  that  organization  t 

Mr.  Meeks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  they  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Meeks.  No,  sir;  I  am  pleased  to  say,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Meeks  submitted  the  following  trief : 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.   QRAY  MEEKS,   NICHOLLS,   GA. 

Being  authorized  by  the  rural  letter  carriers  of  the  eleventh  congressional  district 
to  present  their  case  to  this  commission,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  basils 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  pav  of  rural  letter  carriers/  It  has  already  been  approve<i 
by  them  and  if  enacted  into  law,  would,  I  believe,  prove  acceptable  to  the  cairierB  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Fifty  dollars  per  year  per  mile  is  urged  as  a  fair  basis  of  pay,  applicable  to  daily 
horse-drawn  routes  of  all  lengths.  Mileage  in  excess  of  the  standara  should  be  paicl 
for  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  standard.  The  last  6  miles  of  a  30-mile  route  is  more 
tiring  both  to  the  carrier  and  his  horse  than  the  first  12  miles  of  a  standard  route. 

An  additional  allowance  should  be  made  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  an  equipment 
and  its  upkeep.    The  mileage  basis  I  would  consider  the  most  satisfactory.     Under 
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Tomukt  oonditioiis  to  provide  an  equipment  which  meets  the  requirementa  of  the 
epartnient  would  coet  9  cents  for  each  mile  traveled  in  the  delivery  of  rural  mail. 
See  table  attached.  Under  the  present  arrangement  carriers  are  forced  to  spend 
almost  50  per  cent  of  their  salary  to  provide  a  suitable  conveyance,  thereby  reducing 
their  net  salary  to  the  level  or  below  the  level  of  the  unskilled  laborers  of  the  country. 
Without  an  equipment  allowance  it  is  unjust  to  impose  on  them  extra  or  additional 
work,  such  as  cairyins  pouches  to  village  poet  offices  or  substations,  or  the  canning  of 
packages  or  relay  mailfor  dty  carriers.  This  is  star  route  and  city  letter  carriers'  duty, 
and  as  such  should  be  recognized  and  properlv  compensated  for  if  imposed  on  rural 
carriers.  It  imposes  an  additional  burden  on  them  and  tiieir  horses.  It  also  requires 
additional  space  and  consequently  extra  equipment  expense  without  carrying  with  it 
anv  increase  in  compensation. 

Rural  routes  should  where  posaible  be  limited  to  24  miles.  Where  unavoidable 
they  should  be  paid  for  on  the  mileage  basis  proposed  above. 

Thirty  dollars  per  year  per  mile  is  recommended  as  a  minimum,  applicable  to  daily 
motor  routes  of  all  lengths  with  an  allowance  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  an  equip- 
ment  and  its  maintenance. 

A  living  pension  should  be  granted  superannuated  postal  employees. 

Government  insurance  for  rural  letter  carriers  strictly  on  a  self-sustaining  ba.sis 
would  prove  beneficial  both  to  the  Government  and  employees.  Very  few  carriers 
are  able  to  carry  insurance  for  the  protection  of  their  families.  Prevailing  high  prices 
and  inadequate  salaries  make  it  practically  imposedble  to  lay  b\  anything  for  the 
future,  and  no  employee  can  possibly  renaer  the  most  efficient  service  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  rural  letter  carriers  be  admitted  for 
insuimnce  under  tlie  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

A  civil-service  court  of  appeals  should  be  established  to  which  rural  letter  carriers 
may  appeal  their  grievances.  Competent  employees  are  often  practically  forced  out 
of  the  service  by  supervisory  officials  for  no  otner  reason  than  a  personal  dislike. 

Present  restrictions  on  the  creation  of  daily  routes  should  be  removed  in  the  interest 
of  the  rural  public.  All  rural  routes  are  now  created  as  thrice-a-week  routes  and  in 
order  to  get  daily  service  inaugurated  must  count  150  pieces  of  mail  per  mile  per  month , 
whereas  only  75  are  required  to  sustain  those  having  daily  service.  In  the  case  of  a 
route  so  created  patrons  are  naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  service  grranted  and  will 
either  come,  or  send  to  the  office  for  their  mail  and  to  deposit  outgoing  mail.  Such 
mail  thus  deposited  from  the  route  and  delivered  to  patrons  of  the  route  by  the  post- 
master is  not  credited  to  the  route  on  its  monthlv  count,  and  in  this  way  strong  routes 
are  continued  from  year  to  vear  on  thrice-a-week  service,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
while  the  patrons  carry  their  own  mail  to  and  from  the  post  office. 

Present  restrictions  on  reinstatements,  in  cases  where  carriers  are  separated  from 
the  service  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  should  be  removed.  It  requires  no  small  sum  of 
money  to  properly  equip  a  rural  letter  carrier  for  the  proper  penormance  of  his  duty, 
and  often  sucn  equipment  w  fit  for  nothing  else.  Where  a  rural  carrier  is  dropped 
from  the  service  on  account  of  combined  or  discontinued  route  he  should  be  listed  for 
reinstatement  without  regard  for  the  present  law  denying  him  the  right  after  a  lapse 
of  12  mon^  after  his  separation  from  the  service.  Oldest  men  in  point  of  service 
should  receive  first  consideration  in  filling  of  vacancies.  Such  legislation  would 
relieve  a  certain  amoimt  of  unrest  among  employees  which  the  present  system  breeds 
and  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Thirtv  days  annual  leave,  without  pav,  in  addition  to  the  present  15  days  with  pay, 
should  be  granted.    This  privilege  would  not  be  abused  by  rural  carriers. 

Chrisdnas  day  should  be  made  a  l^al  holiday. 

Rural  letter  carriers'  substitutes  should  be  appointed  on  competitive  examination 
the  same  as  dty  letter  carriers,  and  vacancies  existing  in  the  Rural  Delivery  Service 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  qualified  substitutes. 

Data  9ubmiUed  by  three  motor  route  carriers  of  the  eleventh  congressional  district. 


Mileage. 

Depreciation. 

Axmual  equip- 
ment expend- 
itures. 

Cost  per  mile. 

Amount  Invested. 

JS 

Percent. 

60 
75 
25 

91,600.00 
2,000.00 
1.424.00 

SO.  05 
.13 
.08 

1900.00 

55 

610.00 

56 

780.00 

ATerage,58 

50 

1,674.00 

.08 

763.00 

1500 
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Data  taken  from  reports  submitted  hy  tl  rural  letter  earners  of  the  eleventh  congressionai 

district. 


Mileage. 

■ 

Depredatloo. 

Annaal  equip- 
ment  expend- 
itures. 

Cost  per  mile. 

Amount  Inverted. 

26 

Percent. 

50 

25 

16 

33} 

40 

25 

80 

30 

25 
25 
25 
35 
50 
50 
40 
40 
30 
35 
33 

8600.00 
600.00 
600  00 
717.00 
500.00 
480.00 
624.00 
516.00 
724.00 
924.00 
950.00 
900.00 
924.00 
1,064.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
816.00 
885.50 
336.00 
756.00 
744.00 

•0.08 
.07 
.10 
.09 
.09 
.06 
.08 
.07 
.09 
.11 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.11 
.09 
.10 
.09 
.06 
.06 
.10 

•500  00 

38 

500.09 

20 

600.00 

26 

420.00 

24 

900.00 

26 

600.00 

26 

600.00 

35 

•20.00 

25 

1.010.00 

28 

600.00 

30 

600.  fl) 

26 

600,00 

25 •. 

600.00 

29 

814.00 

33 

610.60 

86 

610  00 

26 

450  00 

33 

815.00 

16 

600.00 

750.00 

2i 

640.00 

Average.  36 

33 

745.00 

.09 

619.00 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  is  Mr.  Julius  Merritt,  of  Dothan,  Ala. 
STATEMElf T  OF  MB.  JULIUS  MEBSITT,  BOTHAV,  ALA« 

Mr.  Merritt.  Grentlemen,  I  fear  that  you  feel  wearied,  and  I  will 
not  detain  you  but  a  minute.  I  was  sent  here  by  the  carriers  of  our 
State  to  represent  them.  There  are  1,124  in  that  State,  and  I  think 
that  they  nave  been  loyal  to  the  Government  throughout  the  war, 
*nd  we  want  to  ask  for  more  pay. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  in  the  service  16  years.  I  started  at 
S600.  At  that  time  I  had  to  pay  $17  a  month  board  for  myself  and 
my  horse,  and  I  thought  it  pretty  high,  but  while  I  was  getting  $600 
a  year  I  bought  me  a  home,  and  I  believe  now,  that  if  I  stay  in  the 
service  much  longer,  I  will  have  to  sell  that  home  to  pay  my  debts. 

ViHiiat  we  need — we  can  not  get  what  we  want,  but  we  want  to  get 
what  we  need.  We  want  something  like  $1,800  and  $600  for  up- 
keep— ^maintenance.  I  have  compiled  75  different  carriers'  state- 
ments on  motor  routes — short  motor  routes — ^I  mean  horse-drawn 
routes 

Mr.  Bell.  Standard  routes. 

Mr.  MEBBrrr.  Standard  routes.  Their  average  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance averages  $52.27  a  month  to  run  that  route.  On  horse-drawn, 
24-mile  routes,  the  average  of  60  carriers  is  $47.16  a  month.  In  our 
country  in  the  summer  we  have  to  have  two  horses.  Horse  feed  to- 
day is  about  $1  a  day  apiece.  We  can  not  feed  them  for  much  less, 
aiid  in  the  summer  time  our  expense  is  higher  than  in  the  winter 
time  for  carrying  the  mail.  One  horse  can  not  carry  the  mul  for  27 
miles,  over  a  route,  every  day.    We  have  to  have  two. 

We  want  to  ask  for  the  same  pay  above  that  24  miles  that  is 
deducted  for  less  than  24  miles.  We  want  a  man  with  25  or  26  miles 
to  get  as  much  pay  as  is  deducted  for  23  miles — the  same  up  as  down. 
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I  have  one  carrier  close  to  me  that  has  to  make  two  trips.  If  yester- 
day was  a  holiday,  to-day  he  would  have  to  make  his  trip  eight  miles 
to  another  office.  He  says  he  doesn't  get  any  pay  for  that.  Often 
he  has  to  take  a  one-horse  wagon  to  carry  his  lock  pouches  to  that 
other  office. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  lock-pouch  mail  t  ^ 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  Not  lock  pouch,  but  pouch  m^. 

Mr.  Bell.  Does  he  get  any  extra  compensation  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Merrtit.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  a  provision  that  if  it  requires  more  equipment, 
he  can  ^et  extra  compensation  for  that. 

Mr.  l&RRrrr.  He  says  he  can  not  get  any  relief.  He  has  tried, 
and  his  postmaster  has  tried,  and  he  can  not  get  any  relief.  I  don't 
think  it  makes  much  difference  to  us  how  we  get  more  pay,  whether 
it  is  maintenance,  upkeep,  or  in  salary,  because  it  amounts  to  ^e 
same  thing.  I  have  neard  city  carriers  and  clerks  come  up  here  and 
say  they  got  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  hundred,  and  they  say 
thev  can  not  live  on  it.  We  rural  carrieis  make  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  and  then  pay  $50  or  $60  a  month  out  of  that  to  keep  up  our 
teams.  We  must  be  better  financiers  than  they  or  we  womd  go  to 
the  poorhouse  mighty  quick.  The  way  we  get  over  that  is  that  we 
have  got  friends  on  these  rural  routes  who  put  us  in  a  few  back  bones 
and  spare  ribs  and  help  us  out  in  that  way. 

We  have  had  a  great  manv  resignations  on  account  of  these  con- 
ditions. We  have  eight  rural  routes  out  of  our  town  and  we  can  not 
get  substitutes.  We  will  get  one  on,  and  he  will  serve  maybe  six  or 
eight  days,  during  some  carrier's  vacation,  and  then  he  will  quit. 
He  can  not  get  a  team,  and  he  can  not  hire  a  car  and  get  anything  for 
his  time,  and  he  soon  quits;  and  we  have  a  good  many  carriers  who 
can  not  get  their  annual  leaves  because  they  can  not  get  substitutes. 

At  Christmas  time  and  holidays  we  have  to  help  out  the  city  car- 
riers. We  were  loaded  down  to  carry  these  bags  out.  We  didn't 
get  anything  for  that.  I  haul  mail  for  a  city  carrier  five  blocks 
every  morning.  I  carry  his  mail  down  there  for  him.  We  think  we 
need  something  for  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  that  a  part  of  yoiir  duty  1 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  They  put  it  on  us.  It  is  just  like  the  colored  man 
in  jail  who  told  his  lawyer  he  hadn't  done  anything  against  the  law, 
and  the  lawyer  said,  *'Why,  they  can't  put  you  m  jail  for  that," 
and  the  colored  man  answered;  ^'They  can't,  can't  they?  I'm  here, 
ain*t  It"  There  are  two  carriers,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon  that  haul  that  mail  out.    We  haul  it  out  in  bundles  and 

{>ut  it  in  collection  boxes,  and  we  thinly  we  ought  to  have  something 
or  that  the  same  as  carrying  the  lock  pouches  and  with  this  plea, 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  D.  C.  Hayden. 

STATSKEVT  OF  MB.  D.  C.  HATDEH,  ORAirGEBUBO,  S.  G. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  nineteen  or  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  rurdi 
carrier  out  of  Oraneebxu^,  and,  like  niy  predecessor,  when  I  started 
in  at  $500  I  thought  I  was  mamng  a  fortune.  When  I  was  getting 
$500  a  month 

Mr.  Bell.  A  month  i 
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Mr.  Hatdek.  a  year.  I  beg  your  pardon.  When  I  started  in  I 
was  handling  about  fourteen  hundred  pieces  a  month.  Now  I 
handle  about  twelve  thousand.  The  increased  facilities  I  have  to 
use  and  the  increased  cost  of  livinjg  has  just  worked  the  other  way. 
All  of  the  speakers  I  think  have  impressed  you  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  are  getting  enough  pay,  and  if  these  other  classes  of 
postal  employees  are  not  getting  enough  pay,  what  about  the  rural 
carrier  who  has  to  furnish  his  own  equipment  at  a  very  heavy  cost  ? 
I  have  here  and  will  leave  with  you,  statements  from  over  three 
himdred  rural  carriers  in  my  State  and  their  averagje  cost  is  about 
$63  a  month  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  their  automobiles, 
horses,  and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  There  is  the  contention  we  wish 
to  fight  for.  There  is  no  need  to  rehash  all  that  has  been  said.  You 
gentlemen  know  if  they  can  not  live  on  it,  we  can  not  either.  We 
are  supposed  to  live  in  the  same  community,  go  to  the  same  churches, 
belong  to  the  same  lodges  and  make  the  same  contributions  that 
theydo. 

During  the  drive  for  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps,  the  rural 
carriers  had  to  do  more  than  the  city  carriers  did.  Oftentimes  I  went 
to  some  school  house  or  church  on  Sundays — ^we  would  have  an 
appointed  place  and  be  designated  to  go  there  and  tell  them  w^hy 
they  should  buy  war  saving  stamps.  We  realize  that  we  were  doing 
our  duty  by  the  country  and  we  did  not  expect  compensation  for  it. 
What  we  are  asking  for  now  is  maintenance  for  our  automobiles. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  the  expectation  when 
the  rural  carrier  service  and  the  motor  routes  were  established  that 
that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  encouraging  the  direct  from 
the  farm  to  the  table  movement,  thus  eliminating  all  middlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  You  mean  the  parcel  post  ? 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Parcel  post  and  tne  motor  truck  and  the  rural 
carriers  were  expected  to  accomplish  that.  You  haven't  noticed  any 
reduction,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  None  whatever.  They  tried  it  from  our  town  to 
Augusta  and  even  the  motor  trucks  dfidn't  nm.  As  to  the  cost  of 
living,  the  only  advantage  was  that  the  patrons  along  the  line  got 
to  sell  their  produce  without  going  to  town. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  they  got  the  same  price  as  they  charged  in 
the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Yes,  sir.  They  got  the  same  price,  plus  the  postage. 
Another  thing,  the  parcel  post  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  work,  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  you  think  the  cost  of  living  is  really  higher 
than  it  ever  was  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  There  is  not  any  thinking  about  that;  I  know  it. 
You  come  down  to  one  of  these  restaurants  that  was  here  20  years 
ago  and  try  to  get  a  meal  for  the  same  price  you  did  then,  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Hayden  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  bt  Mr.  D.  G.  Hatden,  Oranosburo,  8.  C. 

I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  Appear  before  this  honorable  body  to  try  and  point  out  to 
you  a  few  facts  that  pertain  to  our  work  aa  rural  letter  carriers. 

I  feel  sure  that  meeting  together  with  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  you  will 
gain  a  better  idea  of  the  work  that  we  perform  and  the  amount  of  upkeep  necessary 
to  properly  carry  on  the  work  that  is  required  of  each  of  us,  and  that  when  you  have 
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completed  these  hearingB  you  will  feel  that  you  are  doing  nothing  but  justice  when 
you  re:*ommend  to  Congress  that  the  rural  letter  carriers  be  given  an  allowance  for 
audntenance  of  equipment.  Just  think  for  a  moment  the  hardships  we  have  to 
endure,  up  by  daybreak  or  before,  feed  your  stock  or  get  enough  hot  water  to  start  a 
Ford,  hurry  to  the  post  office  and  route  out  and  handle  as  much  mail  as  four  or  five 
carriers  handled  a  few  years  ago,  considering  weight  and  bulk,  then  start  out  over  a 
25-mile  route  in  any  kind  of  weather,  sometimes  pleasant  and  sometimes  very  much 
otherwise.  But  you  will  find  that  there  are  very  few  days  that  the  rural  patrons  are 
not  8er\^ed  by  the  carriers,  for  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  go  over  our  routes  unless  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  travel.  For  m^'self,  in  the  19  years  of  service  I 
don't  believe  I  have  missed  more  than  four  da^'S  on  account  of  weather  conditions, 
and  I  feel  sure  there  are  many  more  with  as  good  or  better  records. 

With  a  service  like  this  many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  an  injustic  e  for  the  department  to 
make  us  lose  pay  for  not  serving  our  route  during  very  severe  weather,  as  our  expenses 
are  about  the  same  if  we  fail  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  penny  nuisance,  beg  to  call  to  }rour  attention  the  order  relating  to  same; 
that  pennies  wrapped  in  {Miper  and  deposited  in  boxes  for  postage  on  unstamped 
mail  IS  worse  than  loose  pennies,  for  sometimes  we  have  to  get  out  a  knife  and  c  ut 
the  cord  they  are  tied  with  to  see  if  the  proper  amount  is  inclosed.  If  you  have  ever 
tried  this  during  freezing  weather  or  during  a  downpour  of  raij},  I  think  you  will 
recommend  that  all  mail  deposited  on  your  rural  route  be  fully  stamped  and  readv 
for  the  carrier  when  he  passes.  I  also  find  that  if  the  patrons  are  fully  supplied  with 
postage  that  there  are  more  letters  mailed  on  your  route.    This  is  logical. 

As  to  substitutes:  This  is  a  matter  that  gives  all  carriers  much  concern  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  devise  some  means  whereby  a  substitute  will  feel  that  at  an  examina- 
ion  he  will  have  some  preference.  Not  u\  of  us  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some  one 
in  the  family  that  will  make  this  sacrifice,  and  to  find  a  suitable  one  elsewhere  who 
kaows  all  he  will  get  out  of  the  job  is  15  days  a  year,  is  a  problem,  and  rightly 
so  under  present  conditions. 

The  retirement  feature  that  is  now  being  agitated  should  have  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. I  feel  sure  thaX  not  one  carrier  out  of  10  who  has  had  only  his  salary  to 
live  on  and  support  and  properly  educate  a  family  will  have  only  enough  to  barely 
exist  after  20  or  30  years'  service  as  a  rural  carrier  under  the  present  scale  of  wages 
and  the  high  cost  of  hving  and  equipment  expenses.  I  have  here  a  pretty  fair  example 
of  what  we  are  up  against,  the  actual  cost  of  what  it  takes  to  handle  the  mail  on  a  rural 
route  as  repeated  by  about  200  carriers  from  39  counties  in  South  Carolina.  In  many 
iastanoes  both  horse-drawn  vehicle  and  automobile  were  kept  for  this  use,  but  I  only 
osed  one  of  them  for  the  basis  of  this  report,  leaving  out  entirely  the  other  as  to  cost 
of  operating  expenses.  The  average  from  these  reports  returned  to  me  was  $756.35 
per  year  or  $63.30  per  month.  For  myself,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  cost  is  nothing 
ten  thvi  f$0  per  month.  Take  this  amount  from  our  salary  and  I  think,  gentlemen, 
you  will  find  that  we  need  fcv  you  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  the  maintenance  feature 
for  tlie  nii»l  carrier. 

Report  <if  equipment  and  mairUenance/or  carrying  the  rural  mail  a»  reported  by  S9  counties 

in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
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Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  for  the  rural  carriers  is  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ix  mmons. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  M.  LEMMOVS,  WESTMIHSTEB,  S.  C. 

Mr.  liEMMONS.  I  have  route  2  from  Westminster.  They  have 
been  talking  about  their  work  and  what  they  had  to  do.  I  carried 
through  the  month  of  October  2,868  pounds  of  mail  a  distance  of 
6  miles. 

Mr.  Bell.  Where  is  that  to^  Walhalla  ? 

Mr.  Lemmons.  Oakwav.  In  the  month  of  November  I  carried 
2,552  pounds,  December  2,584  pounds.  That  is  all  in  addition  to 
my  own  dt  livery  and  I  deliver  something  like  ten  to  twelve  thousand 

f nieces  of  mail  a  month  myself.  T  do  not  get  any  extra  compensation 
or  that  and  I  have  to  furnish  an  extra  size  wagon  and  some  few  days 
I  maki^  two  trips  from  Westminster  to  Oakway.  I  can  not  haul  it 
in  one  load  ana  I  take  it  out  in  the  evening  to  keep  from  having  to 
carry  it  the  next  day. 

I  want  to  suggest — I  think  there  is  a  little  bill  somewhere  that  I 
should  get  a  dtwlar  a  mile  for  that — but  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  fn-EENERsoN.  Is  that  what  is  caUed  a  "loop"  route? 

Mr.  Lemmons.  I  carry  it  to  No.  3  route  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  he  brings  it  to  No.  1,  his  collections,  also  the  Fairplaj^  niail. 
No.  2  carries  it  out  and  No.  1  brings  it  in  to  Westminster,  but  bringing 
it  in  is  not  as  bad  as  taking  it  out.  In  my  brief  which  I  wiU  fflel 
suggest  that  we  get  a  dollar  a  mile  on  that  for  500  to  1,000  pounds; 
$2  fi-om  1,000  to  2,000;  $3  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds.  I  think  that 
is  a  cheap  proposition  for  the  department. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  would  it  suit  you  to  adopt  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Fouith  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  in  1917,  and  again 
repeated  a  while  ago  to  the  Post  Office  Committee,  to  fix  a  maximum 
and  minimum  salary  for  the  rural  carriers,  a  basic  salary  of  SI, 200 
and  then  on  up  to  $2,400  and  $2,500,  and  leave  it  discretionary  with 
the  department  to  pay  above  the  minimum  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mail  hanaled  and  carried  ?  That  woula  cover  your  c&so, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lemmons.  I  don't  know.  They  only  figure  oiur  own  delivery. 
They  never  want  to  figure  on  anything  on  this  extra  weight. 

Ml,  Steenerson.  Well,  that  plan  contemplated  adjusting  the 
salaries  b€»tween  a  maximiun  ana  a  minimum  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mail  and  pieces  handled  and  the  distance  traveled. 

Mr.  Lemmons.  I  know  it  takes  in  the  amount  of  pieces  handled, 
but  this  is  a  case  where  it  doesn't  take  that  in.  There  is  a  law  to 
pav  it,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  S'rEENERSON.  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  depart- 
ment to  pay  for  closed  pouch,  out  made  it  discretionary.  They  can 
pay  it  if  they  want  to.    They  don't  have  to. 

Mr.  Lemmons.  They  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  They  claim  they  do  in  some  instanC'es. 

Mr.  Lemmons.  This  is  what  I  sajr;  I  think  it  is  a  hardship  to  have 
to  do  this  work  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Ijemmons  filed  the  foDowing  brief: 
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BrISP  SUBUnTBD  BT  Mr.   W.  M.   LfiMMONB. 

We  ftppMT  before  vour  cominittee  to  present  our  claims  as  rural  letter  carriers  of 
Soath  C^iroliiia  and  the  United  States. 

We  c2aU  your  attention  to  our  work  and  duties  to  the  Government,  of  which  wo 
ire  a  part: 

We  are  expected  to  defend  the  United  States  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace;  also 
to  stand  by  the  fla^  whenever  it  is  assailed  under  any  circumstances.  Our  duties 
are  to  deliver  all  kinds  of  mail  from  first  to  fourth  class  matter,  also  to  collect  all 
kinds  of  mail  from  first  to  fourth  class  matter,  to  receipt  and  make  application  for 
money  ordera,  receipt  for  registered  letters,  insure  packa^,  sell  stamps  and  post 
caids,  and  in  fact  do  all  kinds  of  office  work  that  is  done  in  a  first-class  post  omce, 
regardlesB  of  weather  or  road  conditions;  also  some  of  us  are  required  to  carry  loop 
route  mail,  also  mail  to  intermediate  offices  without  any  extra  pay  for  same.  For 
example,  Westminster  route  No.  2  has  to  carry  No.  3  mail  and  the  Fair  Play  mail 
6  miles  every  morning  extra  to  his  own  delivery. 

During  the  month  of  October  he  carried  2,868  pounds.  November  2,552,  Decem- 
ber 2.t^84  pounds,  and  does  not  get  any  extra  pay  for  this  extra  work,  both  on  him 
and  his  horse.  He  has  to  provide  an  extra  size  wagon  and  a  more  costly  outfit  to 
do  this  work,  and  sometimes  has  to  make  two  trips  the  6  miles  a  day  to  get  the  mail  out. 

We  are  put  on  extra  mileage  at  $24  per  mile  for  all  over  24  miles,  so  you  eee  that 
by  consolidating  the  four  routes  the  Govemment  is  saving  some  money  but  work- 
ing a  haidflhip  on  the  three  carriers  that  have  from  30  to  35  miles  both  on  the  man 
and  the  horse.  So,  gentlemen,  we  ask  that  we  have  a  just  pay  for  the  work  that  we 
are  required  to  do.  as  well  as  all  other  employees  of  the  Government  do.  That  the 
alary  we  are  getting  of  $1,200  and  bonus  of  $500  is  not  enough  for  a  carrier  when 
be  has  to  keep  up  his  own  outfit  and  furnish  a  comfortable  living  for  his  family  at 
the  present  hi^  cost  of  living. 

In  1915  you  could  buy  com  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  oats  from  45  cents  to 
60  cents  per  bushel,  hay  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  mail  wagons  at  $65. 

At  present  com  is  t2.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel,  hay  $55  to  $60  per  ton,  oats  $1.05  to 
11.15  per  bushel,  mail  wagons  aro  $130,  and  all  other  thin^  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Everything  we  have  to  live  on  or  wear  has  advanced  in  the  last  five  years  to  125 
per  cent,  and  pay  has  been  advanced  only  40  per  cent,  and  that  not  permanent. 

So,  in  view  of  the  present  circumstances,  we  ask  yoiur  committee  to  recommend 
that  our  salaries  be  raised  to  a  permanent  basis  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  say, 
$1,800,  with  $600  for  ourfit  and  upkeep  of  same,  or  a  fiat  salary  of  $2,400  a  year  for  a 
mate  of  24  miles,  with  pa^r  for  over  mileage  at  the  same  rate  as  the  24-miIe  route. 
which  would  be  $71  par  mile  for  the  over  mileage;  also  extra  pay  for  carrying  loop 
route  and  intermediate  offices  at  the  same  rate.  $1  per  mile  for  carrying  500  to  1.000 
pounds  per  month;  $2  per  mile  for  carrying  1,000  to  2,000  x>ounds;  $3  for  carrying 
2.000  to  3.000  pounds,  per  mile,  per  month. 

We  do  not  think  we  are  asking  too  much,  as  the  Government  pays  city  carriers 
11.800  pet  year;  also  furnishes  them  with  outfit  and  upkeep  of  same.  Mail  clerks 
get  $2,100  per  year  and  $1.50  a  trip  for  living  expenses,  so  we  ask  your  committee 
to  weigh  our  cause  from  all  angles  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

We  are  a^so  in  favor  of  a  court  of  iq>pea]s  where  all  differences  between  carriers  and 
patrons  and  deputment  can  be  adjusted  with  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Also  we  favor  a  retirement  bill,  whereby  the  carriers  after  years  of  service  and  in 
their  old  age  can  look  forward.to  some  compensation  to  keep  them  from  want. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  W.  Y.  Bennett,  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  and 
J.  C.  F.  Hamilton,  Jasper,  Ala.,  as  follows: 

Brixp  SuBMnTED  BT  W.  Y.  Bbnnbtt,  Assistant  Postmastbr;  Cookevillb,  Tbnn, 

A  comparatively  small  unit  of  the  great  army  of  rural  letter  carriers  of  the  United 
States  have  asked  me  to  represent  them,  either  orally  or  by  brief,  at  this  hearing, 
and  to  put  before  ycMi  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  condition  under  which  they  are 
U  present  working,  in  their  endeavors  to  give  the  best  service  poesible  in  their  line 
of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  families,  and  to  society 
in  general,  by  rendering  the  support  that  every  upright,  honest,  moral  man  is  supposed 
to  render.  I  represent  the  rural  letter  carriers  of  the  fourth  congressional  distnct  of 
Tennessee,  who  are  in  most  part  a  sturdy,  thrifty  lot  of  men^  with  the  purest  Anglo- 
Saxon  strain  of  blood  known  to  the  world  to-day.  Many  of  tnem  were  bom  and  bred 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  on  her  plateaus  and  among  her  foothills,  and  few 
if  any  of  them  know  what  it  is  to  cry  ^'kamerad^'  in  anything  thev  undertake.  I 
am  not  a  rural  letter  carrier  myself,  but  I  am  an  observant  man,  and  through  my  work 
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in  the  country  new8pft|>er  field  a  few  yean  a^,  where  I  had  occasion  to  study  all  phagM 
of  rural  life,  coupled  with  my  experience  of  the  past  few  yean  as  aadstaDt  postmaeter 
in  an  office  from  which  nine  carrien  go  forth  each  morning  to  their  several  roadflt>i 
labor,  I  believe  I  know  pretty  accurately  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  avenge  rural  letter 
carrier. 

That  he  learns  to  go  through  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  mud  with  a  cheerful  mein  and  a 
kindly  word  for  all  his  patrons,  we  know  full  well,  but  just  how  mudi  of  this  unpleas- 
antness he  endures  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  few  of  us  have  perhaps  stopped  to 
consider.  A  few  yean  ago  he  was  fairly  well  jMtid  for  hia  labor,  but  ne  has  never 
received  the  lust  compensation  that  should  have  been  his,  when  endurance  qualities 
and  the  results  of  his  labor  are  taken  into  consideration.  However,  as  a  rule  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  lot,  for  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  and  save  something  from 
month  to  month,  so  he  was  contented  witn  nis  vocation  and  its  compensations.  Some- 
thing like  three  yean  ago  his  average  expense  account  began  to  swell,  and  from  then  to 
the  present  time  it  has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  the  actual  exi>ense8  of  his  posi- 
tion as  rural  carrier  has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  it  has  seizea  the 
biggest  half  of  his  earnings,  and  naturally  he  and  his  family  have  had  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  cut  out  or  curtail  the  expense  of  maintaining 
his  equipment  and  still  hold  his  job,  and  the  man  who  had  been  on  the  job  for  perhaps 
15  yean  was  loth  to  give  up  and  be  called  a  *^  slacker  "  or  a  **  quitter, "  so  ne  has  plodded 
along  the  best  he  could,  displaying  a  patriotism  to  Government  and  to  country  that 
is  not  surpassed  in  the  anna)  s  of  our  great  nation .  A  large  majority  of  carrien  have  had 
to  spend  a  part  of  their  savings  of  uie  past  15  yean  in  order  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and 
some  of  those  who  had  not  prepared  for  this  emes^sncy^  had  no  alternative  but  to 
contract  debts,  in  order  to  get  tnrough  and  hold  their  pontions,  steadfastly  belie\ing 
that  assistance  would  come  in  the  form  of  salary  increases  or  maintenance  allowances. 
The  so-called  war  bonus  allowed  each  carrier  has  ^Uen  far  short  of  his  actual  needa, 
in  fact  according  to  the  figures  1  have  gathered  from  representative  carrien,  their 
excess  expense  has  been  equal  to  double  t£e  amount  of  bonus  received .  The  very  fact 
of  there  bein^  so  many  of  the  old  can  i en  on  the  job  still,  is  absolute  proof  of  their 
former  frugality,  for  many  of  those  who  were  not  frugally  inclined  have  nad  to  resign 
because  they  could  not  carry  the  mail  wit^  the  extra  expense. 

I  have  questionnaires  from  a  representative  number  of  carrien,  and  not  one  of  them 
shows  anything  but  a  deficit  in  their  past  two  yean'  work,  when  their  expense  accounts 
and  family  support  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  average  cost  of  feeding  two  hones  two  yean  ago  was  $35  per  month,  while 
to-day  it  is  $70,  just  double.  The  cost  of  maintaining  repain  to  vehicles,  hamees. 
horseshoeing,  etc.,  three  yean  ago  was  from  $4  to  $6  per  month,  while  to-day  it 
ranges  from  $15  to  $20.  Tne  cost  of  living  has  increased  with  them  at  the  same  ratio 
that  it  has  with  men  in  other  vocations,  and  being  salaried  worken,  they  have  had 
to  help  bear  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden,  as  compared  with  people  in  other  lines 
of  business  who  have  had  opportunities  to  share  in  the  profiteering  same,  which  has 
apparently  become  a  natioiuuized  vocation  with  all  tradesmen  who  buy  and  sell  the 
necessities  of  life. 

The  rural  letter  carrier  responded  most  nobly  to  the  call  of  their  Government  in 
the  time  of  war  by  subscribing  and  buying  liberally  of  all  bond  issues,  and  they 
not  only  bought  their  pro  rata  ot  war  savings  stamps,  but  acted  as  free  agents  for  their 
sale  and  distribution  during  the  whole  tenure  of  the  war,  and  are  still  doing  so. 

Quite  a  number  of  carrien  not  only  carry  their  own  patron's  mail,  but  also  have  to 
carry  for  miles  the  mail  to  star  or  loop  routes,  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
these  carrien  and  the  post  offices,  and  for  this  they  get  nothing.  This  is  not  right, 
gentlemen,  and  it  should  be  remedied  by  the  present  Confess. 

The  rural  letter  carrier  believes  he  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage  for  the  duties  he 

Eerforms,  and  that  is  all  that  he  asks  for.  He  has  proven  his  worth  to  the  Nation  by 
aving  developed  isolated  regions  into  up-to-date  civilized  centen;  he  has  by  con- 
stant contact  brought  the  rural  district  and  the  urban  centen  into  closer  toucn  with 
each  other,  and  tnereby  bred  confidence  and  friendship,  instead  of  distrust  and 
enmity  that  obtained  before.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  nutshell,  he  is  an  educational 
missionary  and  could  not  be  eliminated  from  latter-day  civilization  of  which  be  is 
an  integral  pact.  He  doesn't  ask  the  Government  to  cut  down  his  houn  of  labor; 
he  doesn't  ask  that  his  labon  be  lightened;  he  doesn't  ask  that  a  part  of  his  work  be 
shifted  to  other  shoulders;  he  simply  asks  the  Conferees  of  the  United  States  to  allow 
him  a  sufficient  compensation  to  maintain  his  position;  that  is,  to  maintain  his  equip- 
ment and  support  nis  family  comfortably,  tie  believes  that  his  present  regular 
salary  should  oe  augmented  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  that  the  increase  should  lye 
Eoade  permanent;  he  believes  that  he  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  the 
city  carrien,  both  mounted  and  unmounted,  and  he  simply  asks  to  be  put  on  an 
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mual  buu  with  them.  What  he  asks  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  I  can  fee  no  reason 
wby  it  can  not  be  mnted  him,  and  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  joint  commia- 
son,  to  recommend  that  he  be  taken  care  of  by  the  present  Congress  and  put  on  a 
compensation  bads  that  is  commensurate  witn  the  duties  he  performs,  and  the 
expense  he  incurs. 

Statbicknt  Submittbd  bt  jr.  C.  F«  Hahho^on,  Cabrieb  No.  ^,  Jasfbr,  Ala. 

As  a  rural  letter  carrier  with  more  than  11  years  continuous  servicei  I  wish  to  submit 
the  following  fiacts: 
The  R.  F.  D.  service  is  deteriorating  by  reason  of — 

1.  Resignation  of  carriers. 

2.  Inability  of  carriers  to  provide  adequate  travel  equipment. 

3.  No  eligible  lists. 

4.  GarrieFB  are  not  enabled  with  present  salary  to  educate  our  children »  carry  insiu^ 
ance,  keep  up  our  lodge  dues  and  church  obligations,  properly  clothe  and  feed  oxif 
^milies. 

I  suggest  the  following  remedy: 

1.  Increase  the  salary  of  rural  carriers  to  $1,800  per  annum  for  standard  routes. 

2.  Fifty  dollars  per  mile  per  annum  for  travel  over  21  miles  and  a  like  amount  for 
travel  under  standard  route. 

3.  Twenty-five  dollars  per  mile  per  anniun  for  upkeep  or  maintenance. 

4.  Make  salary  increase  and  maintenance  fund  permanent  so  that  carriers  now  in 
the  service  will  retain  their  positions  and  as  an  inducement  for  new  blood  to  enter 
the  service. 

5.  Enact  a  liberal  retirement  law. 

6.  Abolishment  or  adequate  pay  for  locked  pouches. 

7.  Require  carriers  to  wear  uniforms  while  on  duty. 

8.  Require  carriers  to  take  scheme  examination  once  in  12  months  on  postal  laWs, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  affects  the  rural  carrying  of  mails. 

8UFEKV1SORY  BMFLOTEES,  INCLUDING  BPECIAL  CLERKS,  AT  FIBST  ANP 

SECOND  CLASS  POST  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  on  the  list  are  the  supervisois.  The  fiist 
speaker  will  be  Mr.  A.  J.  Michener,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  J.  MICHEVER,  SUPERUTTEITDEHT  OF 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  SERVICE,  ATIAlf  TA,  OA. 

•  •        • 

Mr.  Michenee.  I  represent  the  supervisory  employees  of  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  I  feel  that  in  this  splenaid  meeting  we  have  had  to-day 
all  of  the  recommendations  for  an  increase  of  salary  ^ill  be  also 
applicable  to  the  supervisory  employees,  particularly  so  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  readjustment  or  reclassification  of 
the  supervisory  salaries  since  the  year  1889,  with  the  exception  of 
the  recent  increases,  which  in  themselves  amount  to  from  5  to  20 
percent. 

I  dbBsire  particularly  to  stress  upon  the  point  of  the  importance  of 
the  relation  of  the  supervisorv  emplovee  to  the  proper  administration 
of  the  Postal  Service.  In  all  of  the  large  offices  in  these  States  they 
are  working  under  what  is  known  as  the  two-division  plan,  a  division 
of  finance  and  one  of  mails. 

In  the  division  of  finance  the  assistant  postmaster  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  and  conduct  of  this  service;  he  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  accounting  of  all  finances  to  the  department,  tne  checking  up 
of  the  postal  casnier  and  the  money-order  cashier,  and  in  addition 
to  that  ne  has  chaige  of  the  correspondence  with  the  department  and 
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with  the  public.  He  has  to  miset  the  public;  he  has  to  be  in  con- 
ference with  the  postmaster,  and  consequently  the  duties  of  the 
assistant  postmaster  is  next  in  importance  to  those  of  the  postmaster, 
and  under  him  he  has  in  the  division  of  finance  the  cashier  of  the 
postal  system,  ^ho  receives  all  of  the  money  for  the  postal  services 
of  the  omce,  except  for  postal  savings  and  money  orders.  He  carries 
usually  a  very  lai^e  stamp  stock,  stamped  paper,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  office  run  mto  the  millions  in  mis  office.  He  Is  under  a  retj 
heavy  bond,  on  which  he  is  required  to  pay  the  premium  out  of  his 
personal  salary  account.  That  is  abo  true  of  the  assistant  postmaster. 
The  money-order  cashier  is  in  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  em- 
ployees of^his  division  as  well  as  responsible  for  the  money  orders 
issued  and  paid  and  for  the  proper  accounting  thereof.  He,  too,  is 
under  a  large  bond,  and  he  pays  for  that  out  of  his  personal  account. 
They  have  iii  this  office  finance  clerks  who  have  cnarge  of  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  the  rural  carriers,  railway  postal  service,  and 
employees  of  the  post  office. 

That  completes  the  organization,  in  so  far  as  the  finance  division 
is  concemea.  Each  one  of  these  positions  are  responsible  ones, 
because  they  have  to  do  directly  with  the  finances  of  the  Post  Ofiice 
Department  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements. 

In  the  division  of  mails,  which  is  equally  as  important  to  the  service 
as  that  of  ihe  finance  division^  and  probably  more  so  in  some  direc- 
tions, because  the  proper  mamtenance  of  the  service  is  dependent 
upon  its  proper  administration  through  the  executive  ability  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  mails — ^he  has  practically  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  working  force  of  the  post  office  under  his  administration.  He 
must  prepare  and  submit  estimates  for  the  allowance  of  auxiliary 
service,  etc.,  as  well  as  arrange  schedules  for  the  dispatch  and  receipt 
of  mails,  and  he  has  in  charge  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  all  mails. 
He  must  meet  the  public  and  take  care  of  correspondence  and,  in 
general,  he  must  be  a  man  of  executive  ability,  one  whose  position 
would  equal  that  of  the  manager  of  a  large  institution  or  corporation. 
Under  him  he  has  assistant  superintendents,  who  have  to  be  trained 
by  years  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  business  so  that  they 
may  be  quafified  to  take  the  position  of  superintendent  and-  upon 
whose  duties  vastly  rest  the  oetail  of  the  operation  of  the  service 
itself.  Under  the  assistant  superintendents  are  foremen  and  the 
special  clerks  who,  in  the  operation  of  the  service,  are  all  a  necessary 
part  of  the  organization. 

Each  of  these  employees  that  I  have  named  has  given  years  of 
preparation  and  study,  and  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  par- 
ticular positions  which  they  occupy,  and  yet,  through  all  these  years, 
there  has  not  been  a  real  recognition  oi  their  service  by  Confess 
in  so  far  as  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
services  they  perform. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  this  is  one  class  of  employees  that  have  been 
particularly  neglected,  one  whose  services  have  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated and  one  whose  services  are  most  invaluable  to  the  depart- 
ment, because  without  the  proper  discipline  and  efficiency,  the  service 
itself  could  not  be  maintained  and  this,  the  practical  operation  of  the 
service,  is  in  the  hands  of  these  men. 

I  do  not  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  up  much  of  your  time, 
because  the  hour  is  getting  late.  I  understand  you  leave  this  even- 
ing for  New  Orleans.     There  are  some  who  are  going  to  follow  me. 
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in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  cities  from^which  thejjr  come,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  Questions  with  reference  to  this 
service,  without  going  into  further  aetails,  because  liiere  has  been  a 
brief  prepared  wnich  covers  much  of  this  matter  with  reference  to 
the  supervisory  employees. 

Personally,  I  have  been  in  the  service  for  30  years,  and  have  seen 
the  growth  of  this  service  since  the  year  1889  to  its  wonderful  pro- 
portions of  to-day. 

Senator  Mosss.  Have  you  been  all  of  ^our  time  in  this  office  t 

Mr.  MicHSNEB.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  in  Atlanta  only  three  years 
and  nine  moths. 

Senator  Moses.  Where  were  you  previously  1 

Mr.  MicHENEB.  In  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Moses.  In  a  similar  capacity ) 

Mr.  MiCHSNEB.  No,  sir.  At  present  my  position  is  superintendent 
of  motor  vehicles.  In  1889  I  was  a  earner;  in  1892,  a  special  clerk; 
in  1896  an  assistant  superintendent  of  delivery;  in  1909,  superin- 
tendent of  carriers;  ana  in  1910,  superintendent  of  delivery,  and 
1912,  superint^ident  of  mails. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  How  long  were  you  a  superintendent  of  mails  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENBB.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Until  1914.    Did  you  come  to  Atlanta  then? 

Mr.  Mighbnbb.  No,  sir.    I  came  to  Atlanta  in  1916. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  In  jour  work  at  St.  Louis,  did  you  supervise  or 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  records  from  wnich  promotions  were 
made,  and  demotions  ? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  that  since  ? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Who  keeps  these  records  now  from  which  pro- 
motions and  demotions  are  made  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  you  who  was  keeping 
them  to-day  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  don't  mean  the  name  of  the  person;  what 
office? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  The  superintendent  of  mails  controls  the  records 
of  the  employees  in  that  aivision. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  And  the  superintendent  of  finance,  does  he  con- 
trol the  records  relating  to  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  The  office  of  the  auditor  is  where  they  are  con- 
trolled.   He  is  in  char^  of  that. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  there  in  St.  Ix)uis 
with  regard  to  promotions,  as  has  been  mentioned  here  in  some  cases  ? 
In  some  cases  thev  stated  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory — ^the  employ- 
ees were  contented.    How  was  it  there  from  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  From  my  experience — the  "part  of  the  time  that  I 
was  in  chaige  I  can  speak  about.  Since  that  time  I  can  not  answer 
mtelligently,  because  I  was  not  in  chaise  of  the  force  in  that  office 
80  far  as  relates  to  promotions  or  demotions. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  employees  ? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  Yes;  I  know  there  has  been  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Micheneb.  In  the  matter  of  pramotions,  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  general  conduct  of  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  office. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Well,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  that  office 
was  administered  in  so  far  as  shown  by  discrimination,  and  in  the 
improper  application,  I  should  say,  of  the  rules  and  regulations  to 
the  employees. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Well,  discrimination  by  reason  of  what?  Was 
thore  any  partisan  or  religious  or  social  mfluence  that  controDed 
promotions,  or  were  they  based  on  merit? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  say  they  were 
based  on  ulterior  motives  or  not,  but  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  was  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  on 
that  account  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  On  that  accoimt. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  When  did  you  leave  there,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  In  1916. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  you  have  not  been  there  since  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  No,  sir;  when  I  say  I  have  not  been  there  since,  I 
have  been  there  twice  since,  but  I  have  not  been  in  the  post  office 
since  then. 

Mr.  S'TEENERSON.  Well,  was  this  dissatisfaction  on  account  o{ 
promotions  and  demontions  due  to  the  men — the  supervisory  em- 
ployees— that  had  charge  of  it,  or  was  it  the  postmaster,  or  who 
was  it? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  would  say  personally  that  it  was  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration.  The  postmaster's  administration  as 
carried  on  down  through  the  various  supeivisoiy  employees. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  said  you  were  demoted  there  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  From  what  to  what? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Sir? 

Senator  Moses.  From  superintendent  of  mails  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  To  what  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Superintendent  of  central  stations. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Two  years. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  transferred  here  at  your  own  request? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  No,  sir;  I  was  transferred  here  after  charges  had 
been  preferred  against  me  and  not  sustained.  The  department  wrote 
me  a  letter  directing  that  I  be  transferred  here. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were  charges  made  against  your  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  The  postmaster. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  they  were  not  sustained  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  They  were  not  sustained,  or  I  would  not  be  in  the 
service  to-day. 

Senator  M^SEs.  I  take  it  that,  under  the  circumstances,  j%m  were 
entirely  willing  to  be  transferred  ? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  was  entirely  willing ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses  (temporarily  m  the  chair) .  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
supervisory  employees  Mr.  Michener  spoke  of  we  have  seven  others  to 
whom  have  been  alloted  only  three  minutes  each,  and  in  tiie  interests 
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of  nvii^  time  I  will  take  the  opportumty  of  saying  that  in  the 
vanous  hearings  we  have  held  in  the  different  parts^  the  country 
we  have  had  ample  testimony  as  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  compara- 
tive  increases  in  salaries  in  mdustrial  occupations,  and  m  the  post 
offices,  the  conditions  of  work  in  the  average  postK)ffice  building,  etc. 
Of  course,  if  this  commission  is  to  render  any  real  service  to  the 
country,  and  especially  to  the  Postal  Derartment,  it  must  be  in  the 
line  of  practical  suggestion,  and  we  feel  that  the  men  in  the  field. 
who  constitute  the  brains  and*^the  backbone  and  the  conscience  ot 
the  Postal  Service,  as  we  have  found  postal  employees  everywhere 
to  do,  knowing  the  conditions,  as  they  are  in  the  service,  are  the 
men  who  can  give  us  the  practical  suggestions  upon  which  we  can 
formulate  any  recommendation  we  can  make  to  Coneress^  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  I^u*.  Michener, 
and  all  others  who  are  to  speak,  shall  confine  themselves  to  giving 
to  the  commission  as  many  practical  suggestions  as  possible  with 
reference  to  the  recommendations  which  they,  as  members  of  the 
Postal  Service,  think  we  should  make  to  Congress,  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  C.  L.  Patch,  assistant  postmaster  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  every 
succeeding  speaker  to  speak  to  us  along  that  line  of  suggestion. 
Mr.  Midhiener  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Bkixv  Subxtited  bt  Mr.  A.  J.  Mighenbr,  Superintendent  Motor-Vehigle 

Service,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  brief  on  behalf  of  supervisors  and  special  clerks  of 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolma,  and  South  Carolina. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  various  positions  and  their  duties  with  a  view  of 
bringing  to  above  commission  the  responsibility  of  these  positions  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  salary  paid  them  as  being  totally  inadeauate  with  the  salaries  paid  for 
fiimilar  positions  in  commercial  world,  and  to  show  tnat  under  present  conditions  of 
living  and  prices  prevailing  it  is  impossible  for  a  supervisor  to  maintain  living  con- 
ditions that  he  ia  expected  to  maintain  and  that  would  give  him  and  his  family  a 
eubetantiiJ  living  necessary  to  contentment  of  mind  and  self-respect  they  should  have. 

The  following  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  supervisors: 

ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER, 

The  position  of  assistant  postmaster  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  super- 
visory force  of  the  office.  He  must  be  a  man  capable  of  assuming  the  duties  of  post- 
master at  any  time.  He  is  iJso  charged  with  the  financial  transactions  of  the  office. 
He  must  have  exceptional  financial  ability  to  handle  place  of  superintendent  of 
finance,  which  goes  with  the  position.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  supervision  of  a 
Dumb€ff  of  men,  which  necessitates  executive  ability  as  well  as  many  other  quali- 
fications. 

As  superintendent  of  finance  he  must  account  for  millions  of  dollars  passing 
through  hk  office.  The  duties  of  assistant  postmasters  in  smaller  offices  will  be 
enumerated  later.  The  assistant  postmaster  is  also  required  to  cairy  a  large  bond 
at  personal  expense. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MAILS. 

Superintendent  of  mails  is  head  of  division  of  mails  and  is  responsible  for  conditions 
in  a  post  office  to  the  department  and  to  general  public  through  postmaster.  He  is 
chai^Bd  with  giving  prompt  and  adequate  service  to  the  public  and  with  handling 
of  pnbctically  all  m  the  allowances,  estimates,  and  expenditures  allowed  by  the 
department.  He  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  working  conditions  of  90  per  cent 
of  employees  in  the  oflke.  The  position  requires  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  capable 
of  rendering  efficient  service  to  the  public,  and  handling  entire  operations  of  post 
oflke  to  satisfaction  of  department. 
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ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MAILB. 

The  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  is  a  stepping  stone  to  positicm  of 
superintendent  of  mails.  He  must  be  a  man  with  sufficient  training  to  assume  duties 
of  superintendent  of  mails  and  act  in  any  capacity  in  division  of  mails  to  which 
assigned. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MOTOR-YBHIGLE  SERVICE, 

The  superintendent  of  motor-vehicle  service  has  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  mails.  He  must  be  thorou^ly  familiar  with  entire  work- 
ings of  division  of  mails  and  must  be  capable  of  assuming  res^nsibUity  of  making 
expenditures  and  curtailing  expenses.  The  motor-vehicle  service  is  a  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  there  may  be  large  expenditures  or  large  savings  in  accordance  with 
character  of  supervisor  in  charge.  It  is  essential  that  he  be  a  man  of  executive  ability 
and  capable  of  instituting  much  initiative  in  this  work.  This  position  requires  dose 
study  and  absolutely  personal  attention. 

FOREMAN. 

A  foreman  in  post  office  has  great  responsibility,  as  he  is  charged  with  direct  haiidHng 
of  employees  under  him.  His  training  and  supervision  will  be  responsible  for  fnture 
ability  and  character  of  employees.  It  is  essential  that  he  be  a  man  of  executive 
ability  in  order  that  he  may  administer  proper  discipline  to  those  under  his  super- 
vision and  maintain  proper  order.  He  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  Postal 
Service  that  he  may  in  part  train  those  subordinate  to  him.  In  addition  to  tluB,  he 
must  be  a  man  capable  of  assuming  higher  supendsory  places  as  they  become  Vacant. 

MONET-ORDER  CASHIER. 

The  money-order  cashier  has  direct  supervision  of  operations  of  his  division,  which 
also  handles  postal-savings  branch  of  the  service.  La^  sums  of  money  pass  through 
this  division,  and  it  is  essential  that  money-order  cashier  be  a  man  of  financial  ability 
as  well  as  having  executive  ability,  as  he  is  charged  directly  with  discipline  and 
duties  of  his  division.    He  must  also  carry  a  laige  bond  at  personal  expense. 

POSTAL  CASHIER. 

The  postal  cashier  is  charged  with  handling  and  recording  of  all  postal  revenues, 
with  exception  of  money-order  and  postal-savings  business,  which  amounts  up  to 
millions  in  many  offices.  He  is  charged  with  conduct  of  his  division.  The  position 
requires  a  man  sufficiently  trained  to  handle  these  millions  of  dollarp,  render  satis- 
factory reports  to  department,  and  be  executive  head  of  lus  division.  He  is  required 
to  carry  a  very  heavy  bond  at  personal  expense. 

ASSISTANT  POSTAL  CASHIER. 

Assistant  postal  cashier  is  charged  jointly  with  responsibilitv  of  the  postal  cadiier 
and  must  be  a  man  sufficiently  trained  to  assume  duties  of  cashier.  He  is  also  under 
heavy  bond  at  personal  expense. 

BOOKKEEPER. 

The  bookkeeper  in  the  post  office  is  in  reality  the  auditor  for  the  post  office.  He  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  postmaster.  He  is  chaiged  with  making  of  all  reports,  check- 
ing the  various  financial  transactions  passing  throu|^h  the  office.  Not  onlv  must  he 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  he  must  m  addition  thoroughly  uuniliarize 
himself  with  postal  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  finance  department  and  keep 
all  departmental  rulings  current. 

CHIEF  STAMP  CLERKS. 

The  chief  stamp  derk  is  charged  with  responsibilitv  of  maintaining  a  large  stamp 
stock  from  which  retail  stamp  clerks  are  supplied  and  lar^e  orders  to  public  are  fiUed. 
Large  financial  responsibility  is  attached  to  this  position  in  view  of  tne  fact  that  only 
large  amounts  are  handled  and  any  slight  error  might  make  large  financial  less.  They 
are  required  to  carry  a  large  bond  at  personal  expense. 
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Finubce  derks'mre  tAetkawbo  «re  taken  from  other  placee  in  the  office  and  aasifined 
to  finance  divisicn  for  their  exceptional  ability.  Men  with  such  exceptional  aluity, 
bad  they  been  allowed  to  remain  en  workroom  floor,  would  have  no  doul  t  become 
fapervisoTB  as  vacandee  occurred.  Their  exceptional  ability  placing  them  in  f  nance* 
section  has  practicaUy  eliminated  their  chance  for  advancement  to  supervifcry  grades 
doe  to  the  fact  that  tbere  are  but  few  supervisory  places  in  that  divieicn.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  finance^derks  should  be  classed  as  supervisoiB  and  paid  in  accordance 
with  toeoien.        ^y  ^ 

iHL*»  1 .  [station  bxaminer. 


lids  position  is  one  of  very  large  importance  as  duties  of  station  examnier  reouire 
that  he  visit  various  stations,  issue  instructions  relative  to  all  phases  of  the  work  wnich 
requires  a  man  with  general  knowledge  of  entire  postal  service.  Inasmuch  as  statoins, 
as  a  rule,  are  separated  entirely  from  sui>er vision  of  main  office,  the  station  examiner 
is  relied  upon  to  keep  superintendent  of  mails  and  superintendent  of  finance  in  touch 
with  the  conditions  existing  at  all  stations. 


BUPBRINTENDBNT  09  STATIONS. 

The  superintendents  of  stations  are  charged  with  conduct  of  station  service  to  public 
supervision  of  p:2rsonnel,  and  responsible  for  all  financial  transactions  at  the  station. 
To  fill  this  position  a  man  must  have  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  all  branches 
of  the  Postal  Service;  a  personality  sufficiently  pleasing  to  meet  public;  executive 
ability  enough  to  maintain  high  standard  of  emciency  in  personnel  of  his  office. 

SPECIAL  CLERKS. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  delegation  of  five  States  mentioned  above  that  from  their 
personal  observation  and  experience  that  grade  of  special  derk  should  be  maintained 
in  two  grades— one  grade  being  $100  higher  than  hignest  clerk  grade,  and  second  grade 
being  9200  higher  than  highest  derk  grade.  The  grade  of  special  clerk  gives  a  clerk 
something  to  look  forward  to  after  he  has  obtained  the  highest  clerk  grade. 

It  is  something  in  which  the  department  can  recognize  special  merit  and  excep- 
tional ability  on  part  of  clerk  after  he  has  reached  highest  cierk  grade  when  there  is 
no  supervisory  places  available . 

We  believe  that  first-grsule  special  clerks  should  be  made  for  promotion  of  clerks  in 
hig^iest  clerk  grade  showing  exceptional  ability  and  knowleage  of  work  they  are 
asaigped  to;  that  second-grade  clerks  should  be  clerks  promoted  from  first  grade  of 
special  clerks  to  second  grade  of  special  clerks  having  qualifications  necessary  for 
met  grade  and  in  addition  thereto  displaying  qualifications  of  executive  ability. 
This  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  supervisory  grade  and  would  give  the  department 
a  chance  to  recognize  such  ability  when  no  supervisory  places  were  available. 

ASSISTANT  POSTMASTERS  IN  SMALLER  OVFICES* 

The  duties  of  assistant  postmaster  in  the  smaller  offices  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  handle.  He  is  held  responsible  for  all  financial  transactions  of  the  office  and  he 
has  no  cashier,  bookkeepers,  or  others  to  help  him  with  that  branch  of  the  service. 
He  is  held  accountable  for  service  to  public,  and,  in  a ^at  many  instances,  dispatch- 
ing and  handling  of  outgoing  as  well  as  incoming  mail.  He  must  submit  all  reports 
to  the  department,  keep  aU  instructions  and  regulations  current  himself,  as  he  has  no 
one  to  intrust  these  duties  to.  The  office  of  assistant  postmaster  in  these  offices  is 
practically  indispensable  to  the  department  and  is  compared  with  places  in  the  com- 
tnerdal  world  in  which  men  have  spent  their  lives  studying  and  have  obtained  a  high 
position  at  the  head  of  corporations.  In  addition  to  above  duties  of  assistant  post- 
master, the  attention  of  the  commission  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  assistant  post- 
masters in  a  great  many  instances  are  required  to  put  up  scheme  examinations.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  assistant  postmasters  in  five  States  above  mentioned  that  they  should 
be  relieved  of  these  examinations.  Further  attention  of  the  commission  is  invited  to 
the  fact  that  central  accounting  offices  and  noncentral  accounting  offices  are  paid  the 
nme  salaries,  no  provision  being  made  for  comj)en8ation  for  this  extra  duty.  The 
commission  is  asked  to  take  notice  of  these  conditions  existing  and  it  is  requested  that 
additional  compensation  be  allowed  offices  that  are  designated  central  accoimting 
offices. 
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INEQUALITT  OF  8ALABIB8  IN  SMALL  RBST-CLASS  OFFICBS. 

Special  attention  of  the  commisBion  is  called  to  inequality  of  salary  as  now  estab- 
lifihed  in  smaller  first-class  offices,  namely,  foremen,  station  superintendents,  superin- 
tendents of  mail,  and  assistant  postmaster  receiving  the  same  or  approximately  the 
same  salary. 

We  cite  as  one  example,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Su|)erintendent  of  mails,  basic  salary,  $1,600. 

Assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  basic  salary,  $1,600. 

Station  superintendent,  basic  salary,  $1,600. 

Cashier,  basic  salary,  $1,600. 

Foremen,  basic  salary,  $1,600. 

Under  bonus  and  increase  acts  recently  passed  by  Congress  all  of  the  above  positions 
receive  $1,925. 

This  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  service.  It  prevents  administering  of  proper 
discipline  and  does  not  give  officials  the  prestige  they  should  have. 

The  supervisors  from  the  above-named  States  respectfully  request  the  commission 
to  take  into  advisement  and  grant  30  days'  annual  leave  of  absence. 

We  also  ask  that  some  definite  form  of  retirement  bill  be  enacted  into  law  in  order 
that  those  who  have  ^ven  practically  all  of  their  lives  to  the  service  and  are  now 
superannuated,  be  retired  and  have  favorable  consideration. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  advise  the  commission  that  the  price  in  foods  and  wearing 
apparel  in  this  section  has  increased  close  to  150  per  cent  in  the  last  five  yean  in  which 
time  practically  no  permanent  increase  has  been  granted  supervisors. 

It  is  requested  that  we  be  allowed  increase  simiGir  to  that  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisory  Post  Office  Employees  at  their  convention  in  Atlantic  dty 
in  Auj^,  1919.  We  have  reviewed  this  scale  of  salaries  very  closely  and  believe 
same  is  just  and  equitable  to  the  position  of  responsibility  and  trust  held  by  super- 
Tisors  in  the  Postal  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  L.  PATCH,  ASSISTAVT  POSTMASTEB, 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Mr.  Patch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission.  I 
have  a  small  brief  here  which  I  will  present  as  representing  five  of  the 
first-class  offices  of  the  State  of  Florida;  20  of  the  34  second-class 
offices,  as  well  as  the  Tampa  local  office.  The  brief  covera  practically 
everything  necessary  to  coyer.  There  are  only  one  or  two  items  that  1 
will  emphasize  and  I  will  be  through. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  or  indorse  is  a  request  made 
by  the  subordinate  employees  of  the  office.  The  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  for  ^a  post  office  to  haye  an  efficient  clerk-carrier  force 
as  well  as  other  employees  is  plainly  apparent.  No  supervisor,  I  care 
not  who  he  is,  or  where  he  may  be  irom,  can  give  efficient  service 
without  efficient  carriers  and  clerks.  That  is  self-evident.  One  of 
the  in^edients  of  a  successful  postal  service  as  well  as  other  industries 
is  efficient  supervisory  employees. 

The  fact  that  we  are  getting  an  inefficient  and  low  grade  of  em- 
ployees into  the  service  m  this  day,  which  I  think  has  been  amply 
shown  here  to-day — ^we  can  not  get  applicants  to  start  with — 
indicates  that  unless  something  is  done  to  remedy  this  condition  in 
the  near  future  the  supervisory  employees  of  to-morrow  will  be  very 
inferior  to  those  of  to-<iay,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  to  hold  even  the 
supervisory  employees  they  have.  I  mignt  cite  one  case — our 
assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  who  is  drawing  a  sidary  of  $1,950, 
including  the  bonus,  resigned,  effective  January  1,  to  accept  a  position 
paying  hmi  $225  a  month.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  fill  that 
position  within  our  office. 

The  future  of  the  service  depends  upon  the  class  of  men  we  are 
getting  in  now. 
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There  is  another  condition  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to. 
I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  our  State  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
State,  with  the  exception  of  California  and  a  ^w  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  cities,  summer  resorts,  etc.,  during  the  months  of  November  to 
April  1,  or  possibly  April  15— during  these  months  our  State  is  the 
plavsround  of  the  Nation:  every  coast  town  on  the  east  and  west  coast 
IS  fiUed  with  people.  The  populations  increase  to  two,  five,  and 
sometimes  six  times  their  summer  population.  This  will  apply  also 
to  a  great  number  of  our  inland  cities.  To  handle  this  class  of  people, 
these  increases,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  our  clerical  force  many  fold. 
I  might  cite  the  case  of  Palm  Beach,  which  in  the  summer  time 
has  a  postmaster  and  one  clerk,  and  in  the  venter  time  that  force  is 
increased  to  five  clerks.  These  additional  employees  taken  from  the 
outside  are  totally  green  men  and  they  are  inefficient  and  unable  to 
handle  this  great  mass  of  biisiness. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  class  of  people  that  come  there  in  the  winter 
time  are  a  very  exacting  class  of  people.  They  demand  the  best  of 
service,  and  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  give  them  that  kind  of 
service  with  the  men  we  have  at  our  command. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here  as  to  how  the  increases 
we  have  recommended  could  be  met,  and  I  have  asked  the  question 
of  a  number  of  our  supervisory  employees  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
ever  had  a  complaint  on  the  3-cent  postage  and  I  have  yet  to  hear 
the  fiist  supervisory  employee  say  he  has  heard  any  such  complaint. 
I  did  not  have  inquiries  from  the  business  men  in  my  community 
as  to  why  the  postage  was  reduced  from  3  cents  to  2  cents. 

Senator  Moses.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Patch. 

Mr.  Patch's  brief  follows: 

Brief  Submitted  bv  C.  L.  Patch,  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

I  represent  the  supervisory  employees  of  5  of  the  8  first-class  offices  of  Florida  and 
20  of  the  34  second-class  offices.  I  am  also  representing  the  supervisory  employees 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  post  office. 

Perhane  the  slogan  used  by  one  branch  of  the  service  whose  representatives  have 
appearea  before  your  body  at  other  hearing,  and  will  no  doubt  appear  in  Atlanta, 
will  best  state  in  a  few  words  our  piupose  m  appearing  before  this  commission — '*  A 
just  remuneration  for  services  well  rendered.''  This  is  all  we  ask,  and  in  asking  this 
ve  do  not  do  so  with  a  selfish  motive,  but  with  the  obiect  in  view  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  in  so  fu-  as  may  be  possible  the  efficiency  oi  the  Postal  Service  as  a  whole. 
We  ask  no  fakvors,  but  we  do  hope  to  convince  this  commission  and  through  this  com- 
misaon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  we  are  worthy  of  a  better  remuneration 
than  we  are  receiving  under  the  classification  law  of  l8S9--a  law  over  30  years  old. 

We  wish  to  urge  a  proper  rec^piition  of  the  claims  of  the  representatives  hrom  the 
other  branches  of  the  service.  'Hie  supervisory  employees  must  have  efficient,  loyal, 
and  capable  clerks,  carriers,  and  other  employees  to  render  that  efficient  service 
demanded  by  the  patrons  of  the  service,  by  the  department,  and  by  Congress,  and  to 
vhich  they  are  entitled.  It  is  essential  that  we  secure  the  highest  type  of  emploveea 
possible  in  the  entrance  erades  of  our  offices,  and  that  we  make  every  effort  to  nold 
the  efficient,  experiencea  men  at  present  in  the  service.  The  object  in  appointing 
this  commission  was  not  to  correct  present  conditions  alone  but,  in  so  &r  as  may  be 
possible,  to  provide  for  the  future  conditions  in  the  service;  for  that  reason  we  must 
mdoce  capable  men  to  enter  the  service  now,  as  it  is  from  the  employees  entering  our 
eervice  tc^day  that  we  must  select  the  supervisory  employees  of  to-morrow.  Sataries 
and  the  opportunity  for  promotion  to  the  very  lughest  positions  within  the  service, 
based  upon  merit  alone,  must  be  such  as  will  get  this  class  of  men  and  hold  those 
within  tne  service  at  present. 

At  present  the  base  Balaries  are  so  low  that  we  are  not  getting  the  higher  class  of 
mok  to  take  the  examinationB,  and  the  best  of  those  that  do  take  these  exandnations 
and  pass  them  are  refusing  appointments  after  learning  just  what  the  conditions  are. 
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One  aaedstant  postmaster  in  my  State  infonns  me  that  the  Civil  Service  Commiflsion 
has  held  two  examinations  at  his  office  recently;  only  six  men  passed  these  two 
examinations,  and  the  examinations  are  not  hard.  Of  these  six  men  five  refused 
appointment,  and  to  get  help  he  was  compelled  to  appoint  the  bottom  man  on  the 
list.  The  reasons  for  refusing  appointment  were  that  they  could  do  better  outside  of 
the  service.  At  a  recent  examination  in  Tampa  we  had  10  applicants;  a  few  years 
ago  I  held  an  examination  and  had  over  90  in  tne  class. 

We  believe  we  have  a  condition  existing  within  our  State  that  does  not  exist  within 
any  other  State  to  so  great  an  extent,  unless  it  is  in  California  and  in  a  few  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  summer  resorts.  From  November  to  April  our  State  is  the  playground 
of  the  Nation;  practically  evenr  coast  town  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
State  and  very  many  of  the  inland  towns  are  increased  in  their  population  horn,  two 
to  five  times,  and  in  some  cases  more.  To  meet  these  abnormal  conditions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  office  forces.  Palm  Beach  increases  from  the  postmaster  and  one 
clerk  in  the  summer  to  Uie  postmaster  and  five  clerks  within  the  tourist  ses^on.  St 
Petersbui^,  Fla.,  increases  from  17  clerks  in  the  summer  to  over  50  in  the  winter 
months,  and  other  offices  are  increased,  some  more,  some  less.  These  tourists  are 
people  who  demand  service  that  is  up  to  the  minute,  and  it  requires  the  test  of 
executive  ability  upon  the  part  of  the  supervisory  employees  to  give  such  sovice  as 
they  demand  with  the  green,  inexperienced  help  they  are  required  to  use  daring 
these  months.  We  feel  that  they  are  meeting  these  requirements  and  that  they 
should  be  compensated  pccordin^ly. 

As  to  salaries  paid  by  other  lines  of  business  within  cur  State:  Banks  in  Tampa 
are  paying  bookxeepers  $150  per  mopth,  tellers  $175,  minor  officers  firom  $200  to 
$250,  in  addition  to  this  they  are  paid  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  amountiiig  to 
5  to  15  per  cent  of  their  year's  salary;  they  also  receive  meal  allowances,  and  are 
usually  protected  to  some  extent  against  losses,  while  a  post-office  employee  stands 
every  loss. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  our  Iarj2:e8t  dry  goods  stores  made  the  statement  a  few  days 
ago  that  it  was  generally  conceded  among  business  houses  that  the  post  office  paid  a 
very  low  salary  for  the  duties  periormed  and  the  responsibDities  assumed.  Super- 
visory employees  in  this  store  are  paid  from  $1,800  to  $4,000  per  aimum. 

1  believe  we  are  well  enough  acquainted  witn  the  splaiies  paid  railroad  employees, 
and  us  they  are  very  much  the  same  everywhere  I  shall  omit  them. 

In  the  auto  sales  line  supervisory  employees  are  paid  from  $250  and  up;  in  the 
fruit-packing  business,  from  $50  per  weex  up.  Men  having  from  4  to  10  men  under 
them  in  the  agar  business  in  Tampa  are  paid  $3,000  per  year.  In  the  wholesale 
dry-goods  business  managers  of  departments  are  paid  $250  per  month  and  up. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  our  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  paying  $225  per  month,  with  house  rent,  water,  fuel,  and  lights,  and  his 
clothing  for  himself  ana  wife  and  all  provisions  at  wholesale  rate. 

From  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  rather  from  15  supervisory  employees 
representing  five  of  the  8  first-class  offices  of  Florida,  I  find:  the  average  length  of 
service  is  13  years,  and  ranges  from  7  to  18  yesrs.  The  average  length  of  time  they 
have  been  in  the  supervisory  positions  is  about  4  years.  Thirteen  of  these  15  em- 
ployees are  married  men  with  families  of  from  2  to  8  dependent  upon  them,  averaging 
about  three  to  the  man.  Living  expenses  average  $111.50  per  month  which  does  not 
include  rents  or  taxes,  or  payments  upon  homes.  Rents  average  $37  per  month. 
Thirteen  of  these  men  are  purchasing  homes,  or  rather  trying  to  do  so. 

The  same  class  of  information  gathered  from  20  out  of  34  second-class  offices  in  the 
State  show:  Range  of  time  in  the  service  from  1  to  25  years  wiUi  an  average  of  9^  years. 
Length  of  time  as  supervisory  employees  from  1  to  20  years  with  an  average  of  G) 
years.  Fourteen  of  tne  20  are  married  men  and  their  dependents  range  from  2  to  10 
with  an  average  of  3.  Living  expenses  range  or  rather  average  $97  per  month,  rents 
$27  per  month,  taxes  $62  per  year.  Eight  of  the  20  are  buying  homes  and  one  of 
them  stated  that  he  had  not  lieen  able  to  make  a  payment  on  nia  contract  in  two 
years.  The  average  number  of  men  supervised  by  these  employees  is  7,  and  offices 
that  are  central  accounting  have  charge  of  from  5  to  42  offices,  average  21. 

At  some  of  our  offices  there  are  no  assistant  postmasters,  the  duties  are  performed 
by  clerks  who  receive  clerk's  salaries.  We  feel  that  any  employeeperfomung  sup^- 
visory  duties  should  be  paid  supervisory  employees'  salanes.  Tiiese  men  should 
receive  more  than  temporary  men  under  them  would  receive  at  60  cents  per  hour  or 
than  any  regular  clerk  or  carrier  under  him  would  receive. 

There  is  another  class  of  employees  that  should  be  provided  for.  There  is  a  class 
of  employees  who  have  to  perform  duties  of  a  semisupervisory  nature;  they  may  not 
have  any  employees  directly  under  them,  yet  it  may  be  their  duty  to  refer  matters 
to  other  employees;  their  duties  may  require  expert  knowledge;  these  employees 
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hould  be  cUflBed  as  cpecul  clerks  and  their  salaries  should  range  from  the  highest 


^k  or  carrier  salary  to  the  lowest  supervisory  salary. 


(  )d  behalf  of  the  supervisor\'  employees  of  my  State  I  wish  to  ur^e  the  adoption  of 
the  cljflEificasion  plan  as  outlined  oy  the  supervisory  employees  of  the  I'niteo  States 
at  their  last  national  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City  last  August.  W>  feel  that 
tbi?  scale  is  only  just  to  us.  It  may  be  true  that  we  should  not  expect  as  high  salaries 
tf  are  paid  in  outside  lines,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  because  we  have  given  our  lives 
to  thij  work  that  we  should  be  penalized  or  that  our  families'should  suffer.  We  feel 
thit  the  poation  of  postmaster  and  for  that  matter  the  positions  above  that  to  the 
P<«tmaster  G«ieffal  siiould  be  filled  by  promotion  upon  merit.  That  theete  posit i(Ui8 
«b«»uld  be  made  strictly  civil  ser\ice.  That  the  postmaster's  positions  in  the  larger 
utfices  could  be  filled  by  promotions  of  postmasters  from  smaller  offices,  if  it  should 
happen  that  there  was  no  one  in  that  office  fitted  to  take  the  place,  and  provided  that 
tht>  posCmaater  promoted  had  shown  ability  to  handle  larger  things. 

The  bi?  problem  in  the  post  offices  to-day  as  well  as  in  other  lines  is  efficient  super- 
^i3o^>•  offers.  We  can  only  get  these  men  by  holding  out  proper  inducements.  We 
want  politics  forever  removed  from  the  post  offices. 

We  feel  that  assistant  postmasters  at  second-class  offices  that  have  central  account- 
in?  work  should  rec^ve  more  salar}'  that  those  who  do  not  have  this  work.  Assistant 
ptftmasters  at  first-claas  offices  should  receive  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  more  per 
annum  than  any  other  6uper\i8ory  employee  in  that  office  for  the  reason  that  he  may 
he  called  upon  at  any  time  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  postmaster,  and  in  such  cases 
all  other  employees  would  be  subordinate  to  him.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  an  all- 
around  postal  experience  to  be  a  postal  expert  in  his  office. 

We  feel  tl^t  there  is  too  great  a  differential  between  the  salary  paid  the  {)06tmaster 
and  the  salaries  paid  the  assistant  postmaster  and  superintendent  of  mails  and  other 
supervisory  employees.  The  postmaster  in  nearly  every  case  is  protected  from  loss 
by  bonded  employees. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American  Magazine,  on  page  127 ,  appears  in  part  an 
article  written  by  B.  C.  Forbes,  and  I  wish  to  quote  just  a  tew  lines,  **The  nation-wide 
cxaze  for  Government  positions  is  not  easy  to  understand — not  even  when  all  the 
blown  advanta^  as  to  hours,  certainty  of  steady  employment,  vacations,  and,  in 
some  caaes,  pensions,  are  taken  into  account." 

"It  can  be  set  down,  as  a  general  statement,  that  civil-service  salaries  are  the  poorest 
in  the  whole  country." 

Again  later  on:  "All  who  have  high-salary  aspirations  would  do  well,  therefore,  to 
gteer  clear  of  civil-service  jobs." 

This  magazine  has  a  circulation  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  with  the  quota- 
tions that  will  be  made  it  is  safe  to  say  this  article  will  reach  two  or  more  million 
people.  How  can  we,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  service 
conditions,  urge  any  young  man  to  make  the  post-office  service  his  life  work? 

On  behalf  ofthoee  whom  I  represent,  I  wish  to  thank  this  comraission  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  cause,  ana  we  feel  that  this  body  of  fair-minded  men  will  make 
just  arrangement  of  the  afifairs  of  the  service  and  that  better  days  are  ahead  of  those 
of  us  whonave  given  years  of  our  lives  to  the  service  they  love. 

Senator  Moses.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  W.  E.  Hanley. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  W.  E.  EAITLET,  STTPESnTTEirDEVT  OF 

KAILS,  JACKSOHVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Hanley.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  brief  here  from  the  executives 
of  the  Jacksonnlle,  Fla.,  post  oflSce.  We  have  covered  the  subject 
right  thoroughly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  it 
that  would  help,  and  I  will  therefore  submit  my  brief. 

Mr.  Hanley 's  brief  follows: 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.   W.   E.   HANLEY. 

I  am  appearing  before  your  commission  as  a  representative  of  the  executives  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  post  office » submitting  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  revision  of  the  salaries  of  tho^  executives.  I  shall  use  as  a  basis 
of  oompariflon  the  months  of  July,  1914,  and  July,  1919. 

In  July,  1914,  a  person  could  go  into  the  markets  of  this  city  and  purchase  a  supply 
of  food  for  the  sum  of  $5.33.  In  July,  1919,  to  buy  the  same  list  of  supplies  would 
cost  110.88,  or  an  increase  of  104.22  per  cent. 
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Rents  in  all  parts  of  the  dt^  have  been  greatly  increased.  From  a  recent  invepti- 
^tion  conducted  in  this  city  it  was  found  that  rentals  for  all  classes  of  property  had 
increased  approximately  80  per  cent.  The  cost  of  building  operations  of  all  kinds 
has  increasea  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  real  estate,  e8i)ecially  resi- 
dential, has  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  average  annusd  salary  received  by  the  13  executives  in  this  office  in  1914  was 
$1,569.23.  The  flat  increase  to  |1,800  per  annum  granted  these  executives,  effective 
July  1,  1919,  has  carried  this  amount  to  an  average  salary  of  $1,892.30  per  year,  or  an 
average  increase  for  all  executives  during  that  period  of  20.5  per  cent.  This  includes 
the  salary  of  the  assistant  postmaster.  Many  of  these  increases  were  made  on  July  1 , 
1919,  so  the  benefit  of  this  increase  has  only  been  in  effect  for  the  past  few  months. 
The  figures  given  do  not  include  the  increases  recently  granted  by  Congress  in  public 
resolution  No.  19,  Sixty-sixth  Congreep. 

One  phase  of  the  increase  that  became  effective  under  the  department's  order  of 
Jul>r  26,  1919,  is  the  inequality  of  the  increases  as  applied  to  individual  executives. 
For  instance,  oiu*  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  is  receiving  $1,800  per  year,  whereas 
the  foreman  of  one  of  our  classified  stations,  who  has  under  his  supervision  one  and 
three-eighths  clerks  per  day,  two  rural  free  delivery  carriers,  and  one  city  carrier,  is 
receiving  the  same  ssdar^r. 

We  have  another  classified  station  the  superintendent  of  which  receives  $1,800  per 
year  and  has  under  his  direct  supervision  12  carriers  and  3  clerks,  and  at  another  one 
of  our  classified  stations  we  have  a  superintendent  receiving  $1,800  who  has  direct 
supervision  of  some  thirty-odd  employees  and  the  financial  responsibility  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year;  yet  his  salary  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  smaller  classified  stations. 

Such  conditions  of  necessity  tend  to  cause  those  executives  who  have  a  greater 
responsibility  to  feel  dieeatisned  and  to  feel  that  they  are  not  receiving  adequate 
compensation  for  the  responsibility  that  they  assume,  as  compared  to  the  executives 
with  lesser  responsibilities  who  receive  the  same  salary. 

We  have  other  employees  in  this  office  who  are  not  classified  by  the  department  as 
executives,  but  who  perform  a  considerable  amount  of  supervision.  For  instance, 
at  the  main  office  the  clerk  in  charge  in  the  evening  has  under  his  direct  Bui)erviEdon 
approximately  25  clerks,  yet  his  salary  is  no  more  than  amny  clerks  under  his  super- 
vision. The  clerk  in  charge  in  the  morning  has  under  his  supervision  approximately 
20  men,  yet  he  is  not  even  designated  as  a  special  clerk  and  receives  a  salary  of  only 
$1,500  per  year,  while  he  has  clerks  under  his  supervision  who  are  designated  as 
special  clerks  at  a  salary  of  $1,600  per  year. 

Of  course,  you  may  ask  why  one  of  the  special  clerks  was  not  assigned*  as  clerk  in 
charge.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a  posBibility  of  a  special  clerk  being  designated 
owing  to  his  ability  in  distribution  of  mail,  yet  naving  no  ability  as  an  executive. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  executives'  trouble  that  seems  to  be  unfair  and  causes 
a  considerable  amount  of  complaint,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  these  executives  are 
all  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  Yet,  in  the  event  the  needs  of  the  service  require  that 
they  work  overtime,  or  on  holidays  or  Sundays,  no  compensatory  time  or  pay  is 
permitted  for  this.  If  one  of  these  executives  has  the  misfortune  to  become  sick, 
even  though  he  has  put  in  overtime,  Sunday  time  and  holiday  time,  he  is  docked  for 
the  time  1^  is  absent  from  his  regular  schedule. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  the  post-office  employees,  that  they  have  not  been  dealt 
with  as  fairly  as  other  Government  employees,  in  the  matter  of  vacations,  sick  leaves, 
etc.  Post-office  employees  are  only  allowed  an  annual  leave  of  15  days,  not  including 
intervening  Sundays  and  holidays,  which,  as  a  rule,  makes  about  17  days.  They 
are  required  to  work  a  full  48  hours  per  week,  whereas  employees  of  other  departments 
of  the  Government  are  granted  30  days  leave  of  absence  and  30  days  sick  leave,  with 
full  pay.  and  a  44-hour  week.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  the  average  post-office  em- 
ployee tnat  such  discriminations  should  be  permitted  to  prevail  against  him. 

During  the  year  1918-19  this  city,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  had 
an  epidemic  of  infiuenza.  During  the  fall  and  winter,  I  worked  many  hours  in  excess 
of  my  regular  schedule,  Sundays  and  at  night ,  to  mai  ntain  t  he  service.  Yet,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  I  was  stricken  with  the  infiuenza  and  was  sick  in  bed  for  10  days,  for  whi(^*h 
time  1  was  allowed  no  compensation,  and  there  are  many  such  instances  that  make 
men  feel  that  their  best  efforts  to  the  ser\*ice  are  not  appreciated. 

In  the  21  years  that  1  have  been  in  the  service,  this  question  of  increase  in  salaries 
has  been  an  open  question  and  it  seems  to  be  unsettled  still.  A  number  of  the  largif*r 
industrial  organizations  have  solved  their  trouble  along  this  line  by  adopting  what  is 
known  as  the  Dun,  or  Bradstreet  index  number  system,  ha\dng  a  minimum  wa^  for 
all  employees  and,  as  the  price  of  the  necessary  things  of  life  increase,  the  salanea  of 
these  employees  are  increased  in  the  same  proportion.    As  the  price  of  the  essentials 
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of  life  decrease,  this  increased  salary  is  reduced  progressively  as  prices  go  down,  until 
the  minimum  wa^  salary  is  reached. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  and  d^ire  on  the  part  of  the  postal  employees,  that  the 
Ciovemment  should  provide  an  adequate  retirement  fund  for  old  age,  total  disability, 
or  partial  disabilitv.  There  has  been  no  definite  plan  suggested,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  employees  that  the  Government  might  well  take  up  one  of  the  plans  adopted  by 
*ome  of  our  leading  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  or  following  the  lin^  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance.  I  am  attaching  hereto,  a  retirement  bill  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  city  of  Jacksonville.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  give  same  careful  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  like  to  state  further,  as  a  representative  of  the  executives  of  this  office,  and 
I  am  only  speaking  for  them,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  criticism  of  the 
department  for  its  failure  to  grant  promotions  and  increases  of  salaries  that  are  recom- 
mended apparently  in  accordance  with  law.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  provides 
that  the  stenographer  in  a  post  office  the  size  of  this,  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  per 
jvar  and  it  was  so  recommended  by  the  postmaster,  but  the  department  saw  fit  to  cut 
It  to  $1,700.  The  foreman  of  our  stamp  division,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed^  is 
entitled  to  a  salary  of  $1,800  and  it  was  only  recently  that  the  department  would  give 
him  any  recognition  whatever,  in  the  way  of  an  increase,  and  this  has  been  granted 
effective  October  1,  carrying  his  salary  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  year.  There  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  a  man  in  the  financial  service,  that  has  a  greater  responsibility  than  the 
foreman  of  the  stamp  division.  He  has  charge  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  stamp 
department  and  is  personallv  responsible  for  an  average  of  approximately  $50,000  per 
month.  In  the  event  that  he  makes  an  error,  he  is  held  responsible  for  it  and  must 
make  it  good  to  the  department.  A  few  shortages  or  one  error  may  materiality  reduce 
the  net  earnings  of  his  salary  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  means  by 
which  those  executives  who  handle  finances  and  are  held  responsible  for  a  strict 
accounting  for  same,  might  be  protected  in  these  shortages. 

C)f  course,  it  is  understood  that,  in  the  event  it  is  found  that  a  clerk  is  careless  and 
iDt^pable  of  handlinj^  finances,  he  shoidd  not  receive  this  protection,  but  should  be 
removed  from  that  di\nsion. 

I  would  like  to  say  further,  that  the  service  to-day,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
VM4,  ifi  only  about  60  per  cent  efficient.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  turnover  in  our 
(^rTinization.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old  and  efficient  employees 
whr)  were  familiar  with  the  service,  have  resigned  and  entered  into  other  fines  of 
endeavor.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  instances,  but  I  will  name  two;  one  was  a 
rif^rk  of  the  fourth  grade,  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  who  left  to  accept  a 
pii^ition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  at  an  entrance  salary  of  $125  per  month. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  left  the  service  and  went  with  the  Shipping 
li<iard  at  a  salary  of  $8  per  day  and  continued  with  them  until  last  spring,  when  he 
r<>tiimed  to  the  service  as  a  temporary  clerk,  the  department  refusing  to  reinstate 
him  as  a  regular  clerk.  When  he  found  that  the  department  would  not  consider  his 
reinstatement,  he  again  left  the  service  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  American 
l^keries  Co.,  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  week. 

\ll  of  these  conditions  tend  to  make  those  that  are  in  the  service  dissatisfied,  and 
'he  turnover  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  does  not  seem  to  abate,  as  many  of  the  older, 
experienced  clerks,  wiio  are  among  tne  most  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  service,  are 
re>i^Tiing  and  entering  more  profitable  and  congenial  occupations  with  outside  com- 
menial  organizations.  Of  course  these  vacancies  must  be  filled  with  new  and  inex- 
perienced persons,  and  the  service  to-day  in  the  Jacksonville  post  office  falls  far  short 
li  the  standard  of  what  it  was  a  few  yeare  ago.  It  is  not  from  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
\9Tt  of  the  executives,  but  is  caused  primarily  by  this  unstable,  shifting  or^nizat ion, 
rn<iilting  from  the  continual  resignations  of  employees  who  are  not  receiving  salaries 
c'lfficient  tc  provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  the  necessary  things  of  life. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  employees  who  are  remaining  in  the  service 
frvday,  looking  forward  to  relief  that  they  hope  will  be  accomplished  by  your  com- 
mwion,  and  as  surely,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  definitely  determined  that  no  relief 
L";  to  be  expected  from  Tongress,  there  will  be  a  general  exodus  from  the  poet-office 
service. 

COPY. 

An  act  providing  pensions  for  employees  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 

Bf  it  matted  by  Oie  ItffUlature  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

Skction  1.  A  pension  fund  ishereby  created  for  employees  of  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, holding  permanent  positions,  other  than  members  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
mf-nts,  who  may,  while  an  employee  of  the  city  become  incapacitated  through  injury, 
iJl-health,  or  who  shall  after  a  number  of  years  of  service  be  retired  and  for  their  depend- 
enL«.  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Sec.  2.  Any  employee  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  except  memhere  of  the  police 
department  and  fire  department,  ^ho  shall  pay  the  aaFefsments  as  provided  herein, 
shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  fund  herein  and  hereby  created,  tut  nothirj^ 
herein  contained  ehall  he  eo  construed  as  to  require  any  emplo\ee  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  herein  and  hereby  conferred.  All  present  employ  ee^  participating  herein 
shall  receive  credit  for  the  time  of  their  service:  provided,  euch  fer\ice  thall  haAe 
been  without  interruption  not  exceeding  four  months  during  any  period  of  12  monihii 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  All  present  employees  shafl  be  required  to  file  tljfir 
written  election  with  the  city  commission  on  or  before  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  participate  in  the  tenetits 
conferred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  entering  the  employ  of  the  city  subeequent  to  the  pacFage  and 
approval  of  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  file  their  wntten  election  with  the  city  com- 
mission on  or  before  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  employment,  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  participate  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  act.  Any  person  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  act,  shall  sign  an  application  within  the 
time  herein  prescribed,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  trustees  hereinafter  dengnated, 
which  shall  oe  considered  their  written  election  to  participate  in  the  benefits  herein 
and  hereby  conferred.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  pereon  employed  who  ahall 
have  reached  the  i^e  of  45  at  the  time  of  their  employment  ehall  not  participate  in 
the  fund  herein  and  hereby  provided  for. 

Sec.  4.  All  employees  except  those  now  employed  by  the  dty,  shall  paaB  a  medical 
examination.  The  pension  fund  shall  consist  of  money  derived  as  follows;  at  lea^t 
2  per  cent  of  all  salaries  of  employees  holding  a  position  under  the  city  which  entitles 
them  to  a  pension  under  this  act;  and  $5,000  to  be  levied  by  the  city  in  the  1919 
budget;  $5,000  in  the  1920  budget;  $5,000  in  the  1921  budget;  $2,600  in  the  1922  budgrei; 
$2,500  in  the  1923  budget,  and  provided  that  thereafter  the  city  may  appropriate 
such  additional  sums  as  may  appear  to  the  trustees  to  be  neceasary,  or  any  portion 
thereof. 

Sec  5.  The  administration  of  this  fund  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  city  commiaE^ioD 
of  the  city  and  the  members  thereof  shsdl  be  known  and  designated  as  trustees  of  the 
pension  fund.  The  trustees  shall  make  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
government,  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville  shall  be  the  treasurer  for  said 
Board,  and  he  shall  give  such  bond  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  board.  The  fund 
shall  be  managed  by  said  trustees  and  shall  be  invested  in  fint  mortga^  on  property 
in  the  city  of  .mckBon\dlle,  or  in  United  States  bonds,  the  validity  of  which  inveetment 
shall  be  approved  by  the  written  opinion  of  the  city  attorney.  The  trustees  shall  not 
invest  any  of  said  fund  so  as  to  yield  less  than  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

Sec  6.  Employees  who  have  been  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  city  for  a  period 
of  20  years,  shall  at  their  request  be  retired  on  a  pension,  which  shall  be  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  salary  received  by  them  for  the  last  three  years.  They  shall  receive  2 
per  cent  additional  for  each  year  of  service  over  20  years  until  same  reaches  a  maximum 
of  60  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  received  by  them  for  the  last  three  years.  Em- 
ployees who  become,  in  the  opinion  of  said  trustees  incapacitated  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  as 
provided  in  section  7. 

Any  employee  who  may  have  enlisted  voluntarily  or  who  was  drafted  into  the 
service  of  tne  United  States  Army  or  Navy  and  later  returns  to  the  service  of  the  city 
shall  be  given  credit  for  the  period  of  employment  preceding  such  enlistment  or  draft 
provided,  however,  the  time  intervening  oetween  tne  date  of  such  enlistment  of  draft, 
and  hi?  return  to  the  city  employment  aoes  not  exceed  five  years;  and  provided,  that 
he  shall  return  to  city  employment  witMn  90  days  after  his  discharge  from  the  Gov- 
ernment service,  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed 
as  to  permit  of  the  retirement  upon  a  pension  of  any  employee  prior  to  his  becoming 
55  years  of  age,  imless  such  employee  m  the  opinion  of  tne  boartl,  shall  become  phy- 
sically or  mentally  incapacitated  from  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  or  unices 
the  employee  has  been  engaged  for  the  term  of  his  employment  of  20  years  in  a  char- 
acter of  eniployment  which  trustees  hereunder  may  consider  as  hazardous. 

Sec.  7.  Employees  entitled  to  a  pension  by  reason  of  incapacity  through  injury  or 
illness,  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  and  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
yearly  salary  received  by  them  for  a  period  of  three  years  preceding  retirement, 
provided  that  no  person  drawing  a  pension  by  reason  of  incapacity  or  illness  from  any 
source  whatever,  including  the  pension,  receive  an  income  exceeding  the  amoimt 
received  as  a  salary  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  whenever  same  does  exceed  it,  the 
amoimt  of  pension  paid  shall  be  reduced  proportionately.  The  widow  of  an  empl  oyee, 
without  children,  shall  be  paid  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  pension  which  such 
employee  would  have  received,  until  the  widow  remarries  or  dies.  The  widow  of 
an  employee  with  children  unaer  16  years  of  age,  shall  receive  the  amoimt  of  the 
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pension  which  such  employee  would  have  received,  until  such  widow  remarries  or 
dies,  or  the  youn^t  child  reaches  said  age.  Children  of  any  employee  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  this  act,  who  are  under  16  years  of  age,  shall  each  receive  the  siun  of 
$15  per  month  on  the  death  of  their  father  or  mother,  entitled  to  a  pulsion  under  this 
act,  or  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee  and  his  widow  shall  remarry,  tmtil 
they  reach  the  ase  of  16  years,  provided  the  amount  paid  such  children  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  to  wiiich  the  widow  would  have  been  entitled.  In  case  there  is  no  widow 
or  children  and  the  father  or  mother  of  such  employee  is  dependent  solely  on  the 
earnings  of  such  employee,  he  or  she,  or  both,  shall  receive  an  amount' e<{ual  to  that 
which  would  have  oeen  paid  to  the  widow  under  like  conditions.  This  act  shall 
apply  to  males  and  females  alike  whether  specially  mentioned  or  not,  except  that  the 
husband  of  an  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  act  unless  he  is 
incapacitated  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and  then  only  so  long  as  he  continues 
in  that  condition. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  of  the  voluntary  resignation  of  an  employee  all  payments  made 
by  him  to  said  fund  shall  be  returned  to  him  without  interest,  but  when  an  employee 
L<(  discharged,  all  payments  made  by  him  shall  be  refunded  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Any  person  receiving  a  pension  under  this  act  Aall  not  be 
thereby  barred  fitMn  engaging  in  other  business. 

Sec.  9.  Pensions  under  this  act  are  not  assignable  or  subject  to  an^r  legal  process. 

Sbc.  10.  Pensions  of  an  employee  shall  cease  upon  his  conviction  of  a  felony » 
except  that  the  trustees,  by  a  majoritv  vote,  may  in  their  discretion,  renew  tne 
pension  of  any  person  for  good  cause  shown,  or  in  behalf  of  'persons  dependent  on 
tkim^  for  support  as  herein  provided. 

Sec  11.  Any  employee  who  sustains  injury  in  the  course  of  his  employment  and 
institutes  suit  against  the  city  therefor,  shall  thereby  forfeit  all  of  his  rights  to  a 
pension  under  i&a  set. 

Sec.  12.  No  employee  entitled  to  a  pension  imder  this  act  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  city  by  the  head  of  a  department  without  the  approval  of  the 
tnisSees  of  this  fund. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be.  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  t&ke  effect  upon  its  passage  and  approval  by  the  governor 
or  upon  its  becoming  a  law  without  such  approval. 

Approved  May  24, 1919. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  C.  B.  McELBOT,  SUPT.  OF  DELIVEB^T, 

MACOir,  OA. 

Mr.  McElroy.  ilr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to  appear  before 
the  commission  at  all.  I  came  to  select  a  delegate  to  appear  for  the 
five  States.  We  did  that  and  I  was  not  imder  the  impression  that  I 
was  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  all.  I  do  not  know  anything 
that  I  could  sav  that  would  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been 
said. 

Senator  Moses.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Bradford. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  BBADFOBD,  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTEB, 

CHABLOTTE,  ST.  C. 

Mr.  Bradford.  I  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  salary 
is  positively  necessary  to  get  the  class  of  men  the  post  ofhce  must 
have  in  its  service.  We  have  had  positions  revert  to  the  department 
because  of  inability  to  fill  them  from  the  register,  not  naving  a 

During  the  Christmas  just  passed,  with  the  substitute's  salarv 
raised  to  60  cents  an  hour,  we  were  able  to  get  students  from  Davicf- 
son  College.  We  were  not  able  to  get  them  at  the  old  rate,  and  with- 
out question  we  had  the  best  temporary  help  this  year  for  handling 
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the  mail  during  the  Christmas  rush  that  we  have  ever  had,  which 
shows  very  conclusively  that  by  paying  a  better  salary  you  can  get 
diflFerent  men.  Before,  at  40  cente  an  hour,  we  got  people  of  entirely 
different  character,  men  not  going  to  school,  and  this  year  we  cot 
college  boys  and,  naturally,  the  college  boy  is  trained  better,  ana  it 
was  an  entirely  different  proposition  to  what  it  was  under  the  previous 
arrangement/ 

Senator  Moses.  Your  conclusion  is,  then,  that  the  increases  in 
salary  already  made  have  produced  results  ?  • 

Mr.  Bradford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  And  with  the  natural  deduction  that  further  in- 
creases would  produce  further  good  results. 

Mr.  Bradford.  Naturally.  The  supervisories  have  not  been  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  tte  increase  m  the  amount  of  work.  The 
work  in  my  office,  the  business,  amounts  to  four  hundred  thousand 
thousand,  and  with  the  war -saving  stamps,  five  hundred  thousand — 
nearly  a  million  dollars  handled  in  my  office,  and  for  that  year  my 
salary  was  nineteen  hundred  dollars.  I  do  not  think  the  commercial 
world  would  expect  to  get  help — a  supervisory  employee — to  assume 
a  position  of  that  character  at  that  remuneration. 

Mr.  Steenerson-  Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  idea  of  0>n- 
gress  was  that  they  must  increase  the  small  men  in  proportion.  A 
man  getting  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  must  be 
increased  verv  much  more  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  than  would 
the  higher  salaried  man.  That  was  the  theory — that  the  increase 
should  be  greater,  the  smaller  the  salary. 

Mr  Bradford.  Naturally  a  man  getting  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
is  farther  away  from  a  living  than  a  man  getting  two  thousand,  but 
the  chances  are  that  a  supervisory  employee,  in  a  position  that  re- 
quires so  much  more 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Based  upon  the  value  of  his  services,  I  think  the 
claim  is  well  founded,  but  this  was  an  emergency  that  came  on  sud- 
denly, and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the  low  man  more  in 
proportion,  because  a  man  getting  $3,000  a  j^ear,  for  instance,  was 
more  apt  to  be  enabled  to  live  on  that  salarv. 

Senator  Moses.  Thank  you  very  much,  ^tr.  Bradford. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Gumming  Harriss. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    CXTMHIirG   HABSISS,  ASSISTAFT   POST- 
MASTER, ATJQT7STA,  OA. 

Mr.  Harriss.  Gentlemen,  we  supervisory  officials  at  the  August* 
office  feel  that  the  salaries  now  paid  to  supervisory  officials  for  th® 
class  of  office  of  our  size  is  not  equitably  proportioned,  in  that  som© 
of  the  higher-priced  clerks  are  paid  as  much  as  the  foremen,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  get  overtime,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foremen 
get  paid  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  they  draw  as  much  and,  in  some 
instances,  more  than  the  superintendents  and  assistant  postmaster. 
This  does  not  apply  onlv  to  the  Augusta  office.  I  am  informed  by 
a  representative  from  Macon  and  from  Montgomery  that  it  applies 
at  those  offices,  and  I  assume  it  applies  equally  as  well  to  any  office 
of  the  size  of  Augusta. 
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Then  we  feel  that  for  us  to  carry  on  the  service  and  give  efficient 
service  that  we  have  got  to  have  men  that  we  can  depend  on,  and 
that  the  clerks  and  carriers  should  receive  substantial  raises  in 
salary  so  that  once  for  all  they  will  stop  their  everlasting  talk  about 
debts  and  put  that  time  in  the  service.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  substitute  clerks  since  they  received 
that  60  cent  basis,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  would  prevail  with  the 
clerks  and  carriers  were  they  paid  accordingly. 

We  are  seriously  handicapped  in  Augusta  in  obtaining  new  men, 
either  good  or  poor  material.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
not  furnished  us  an  eligible  list  for  the  past  two  years  of  any  size. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  have  to  go  out  almost  and  trap  young 
men  and  bring  them  into  the  service,  and  when  we  get  them  there 
and  give  them  a  scheme  or  a  guide  book  to  study,  they  say,  ''Good- 
bye/' and  they  are  gone,  saying  that  they  can  earn  as  much  or  more 
in  commercial  fields  without  as  much  effort. 

1  think  the  suggestion  I  would  make  would  be  to  start  at  the 
bottom;  take  the  laborers  and  clerks,  the  substitutes  and  the  car- 
riers and  then  the  supervisory  officials  and  pay  them  on  a  basis  that 
will  be  attractive  not  only  to  the  ones  in  tnere,  but  that  will  bring 
new  material  in. 

.Another  thing  peculiar  to  our  office  is  the  fact  that  about  65  per 
cent  of  our  clerks  and  carriers  are  over  40  years  of  age.  There  are 
10  of  them  in  there  that  have  been  in  the  service  over  30  years, 
and  some  kind  of  retirement  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  to  take  care 
of  these  old  employees,  both  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  so  that  we  could  get  new  blood  into  the 
s}-stem. 

Mr.  Harriss  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  bt  Mb.  Gumminq  Harriss. 

Id  behalf  cyf  the  supervisory  employees  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  post  office,  I  am  present- 
ing these  briefs  to  show  cause  why  a  substantial  increase  in  salary  should  be  made  to 
these  employees.  I  am  dividing  this  argument  into  two  main  points:  The  high  cost 
(i  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  and  the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  in  the  post  office 
will  not  at  all  compare  with  the  salaries  as  paid  by  private  businesses  to  those  em- 
ployees who  hive  paaitions  similar  to  the  positions  of  post  office  supervisory. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVINO. 

Statistics  show  that  the  prices  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life  have  advanced  78.72 
pr^r  cent,  an  advance  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  minor  increase  made  in  our  salaries. 
While  these  statistics  show  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  78.72  per  cent,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  statistics  were  not  compiled  from  the  prices  chargea  in  Augusta, 
<ra.,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  charged  m  this  city  have  advanced  on  almost  every- 
thing at  least  100  per  cent.  To  substantiate  this  with  concrete  e\ddence,  the  following 
L«  the  prices  charged  on  a  few  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life  in  1919  as  compared  to 
the  prices  in  1914: 


Orits per  i)eck 

ButtfT per  pound 

Flour per  sack 

Bread per  loaf 

yitral per  peck 

Rl» per  pound 

Btcon  (breakiMt) do.. 

>boe8  (Crossetts) pair 

^oes  (Kettleton) do.. 

iHiit  of  clothes  (men) 


1914 


1919 


to.  25 

10.75 

.35 

.80 

.75 

1.76 

.05 

.10 

.20 

.70 

.06 

.12 

.35 

.70 

4.00 

11.00 

6.00 

15.00 

25.00 
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We  bear  the  same  analogy  to  the  Postal  Service,  as  the  manager  or  chief  clerks  do  to 
their  respective  business.  Take  the  manager  away,  or  have  one  of  poor  ability,  and 
the  business  will  go  to  pieces.  This  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  Postal  Service,  regard- 
ing the  supervisory  employees.  We  are  the  men  that  supply  the  electric  energy  to  the 
service;  we  are  the  ones  that  have  to  know  how  to  man£^  the  men  under  our  charge, 
to  get  the  best  and  most  efficient  work  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  keep 
down  the  ever  bickering  and  discord  in  the  service:  we  are  the  ones  that  the  poPt- 
ofiice  inspectors  call  on  for  information  of  the  service,  and  criticize  on  any  delinquency 
made  by  any  of  the  men  under  our  charge.  Rarely  do  we  receive  a  compliment — 
though  we  sometimes  justly  deserve  it,  and  it  would  serve  as  an  inspiration.  The 
post-office  inspectors  are  usually  hypercritical  in  their  work,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
criticism  is  directed  at  the  postmaster,  but  we  supervisory  employees  have  to  beai 
the  bnint  of  it. 

The  public  does  not  make  great  use  of  the  office  of  the  postmaster  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  rostal  Service,  but  call  over  the  phone  either  at  the  port 
office  or  at  his  home,  some  supervisory  employee  to  give  the  information  deeired. 

It  was  the  supervisorv  force  that  held  up  the  Postal  Ser\'ice  to  the  standard  at  those 
post  offices  that  had  military  camps;  it  was  the  supervisory  force  that  had  to  work  14 
nours  a  day,  with  a  lot  of  inexperienced  young  ladies,  some  of  them  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  post  office  before,  to  keep  the  service  up  the  to  standard.  Without  the 
supervisory  force  the  handling  of  the  military  business,  which  almost  trebled  over 
night,  would  have  been  an  utter  failure. 

In  conclusion,  the  supervisory  employees  are  very  poorly  paid,  for  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  of  them;  the  arcfuous  duties  that  they  have  to  perform,  and  the 
painstaking  and  persevering  way  in  which  they  perform  these  duties.  It  is  my 
opinion,  leaving  out  the  personal  part,  that  the  Post  Office  Department  would  receive 
ample  return  on  the  investment  m  the  increase  in  salary.  If  substantial  increase  is 
not  given,  the  private  business  concerns  will  be  employing  the  best  of  the  talent  in  the 
supervisory  force,  and  then,  again,  in  any  event,  our  places  will  have  to  be  filled  at 
some  time,  and  if  the  salary  is  not  attractive,  there  will  not  be  the  right  material  to 
pick  from,  as  the  salaries  paid  in  the  service  now  as  a  whole  is  very  poor,  and  young 
men  of  ability  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Salaries  paid  by  some  private  concerns. — Merchants  Bank,  tellers  and  bookkeepers. 
|200  per  month  and  yearly  bonus;  last  year  it  was  $500  to  each  employee.  J.  B. 
White  &  Co.,  managers  of  departments,  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  per  anniimj  some  sales- 
men at  $160  per  month;  clerks  in  office,  $127  per  month.  Georgia  Railroad,  chief 
clerks,  $200  per  month;  cashiers,  $125  to  $150  per  month;  bookkeepers,  $150  to  $190 
per  month,  with  time  and  half  for  overtime  net  about  $150  to  $350  per  month;  con- 
ductors, $150  to  $350  per  month;  laborers  average  about  $3  per  day.  Sibley  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  managers,  over  $3,000  (exact  amount  could  not  be  learned);  superin- 
tendents, $4,000  per  annum;  overseers,  $2,500  per  annum;  in  addition  to  the  fiuilary, 
houses  are  furnished  free  of  rent,  including  electric  light,  gas,  and  water,  coal  at  cost 
to  the  company ;  this  will  net  them  more  salary  than  above.  John  P.  King  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  pay  practically  the  same  as  the  above,  and  also  furnishes  houses,  etc.,  free. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  pays  $2,100  to  deputy  collectors  and  more  than 
this  to  the  other  employees. 

City  of  Augusta: 

Present  pay  in  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  post  office. — Assistant  postmaster,*  $2,100;  superin- 
tendent of  mails,*  $1,900;  foreman,  $1,800;  cashier,  $1,800;  special  clerks,  $1,600. 

Salaries  that  should  be  paid. — Assistant  postmaster,  $3,400;  superintendent  of  mails, 
$2,700;  foreman,  $2,400;  cashiej*,  $2,500;  special  clerks,  $2,000. 

Senator  Moses.  The  rest  of  the  commission  having  abandoned  me, 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  settle  this  whole  thing  among 
ourselves.     The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Ellis. 

^  The  assistant  postmaster  and  superintendent  of  mails  received  a  taoo  increase  on  July  1, 1919,  dm  to 
the  fact  that  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  was  increased  from  business  received  firom  a  military  camp.  Next 
Julv  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  will  be  reduced  to  his  former  salary.  The  salary  of  assistant  postmaster 
ana  superintendent  of  malls  will  naturally  also  be  reduced.  This  reduction  will  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreman.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  duties  of  the  assistant  postmaster  and  superin- 
tendent ofmails  and  the  duties  of  foreman.  The  basic  salary  of  the  assistant  postmaster  and  superintendent 
of  mails  is  11,700  and  11,500,  respectively. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  H.  ELLIS,  SUPEBIirTEVDEBrT  OF  MAILS. 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  have  filed  a  brief  which  covers  in 
detail  the  ideas  of  the  supervisory  force  of  the  Atlanta  post  office  as 
to  what  thev  would  wisn  from  the  commission.  There  are  a  few 
things  I  would  like  to  mention. 

One  of  them  is  the  Post  Office  Department's  present  system  of 
determining  what  compensation  supervisors  will  get  -according  to 
their  own  notion.  The  superintendent  of  mails  in  Atlanta  in  1915 
received  $3,000.  The  basic  salary  now  is  S2,700.  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  receipt  plan  of  classification  to  do  away  with  this 
inequality.  The  receipts  of  the  Atlanta  post  office  are  $2,600,000. 
In  offices  with  receipts  that  are  less,  I  understand,  superintendents 
of  mails  are  getting  three  thousand  and  twenty-eight  hundred.  The 
as>istant  superintendents  of  mails  in  some  of  these  offices,  I  under- 
stand, are  getting  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  hundred  doUars.  The  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  in  our 
office  is  now  allowed  but  $2,000  basic  salary.  They  give  him  a  $200 
bonus,  which  makes  $2,200. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  you  are  opposed  to  any  discre- 
lionarvpower  on  the  part  of  the  department. 

Mr.  ETllis.  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  discretionary  power 
for  the  same  size  offices,  for  the  reason  that  the  supervisors  in  an 
office  of  the  same,  either  in  Georgia  or  Missouri,  would  have  identi- 
cally the  same  duties.  I  do  not  tnink  there  would  be  an^r  difference 
worth  mentioning  in  either  place,  and  I  believe  the  salaries  in  both 
Missouri  and  Georgia  shoula  be  the  same  as  to  the  different  grade 
supervisors.  Of  course,  there  should  be  a  distinction  in  salary 
between  the  rank  and  fUe  of  supervisors. 

The  other  matter  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  that  of  special 
clerks.  That  is  also  in  our  brief.  In  the  Atlanta  office  I  believe 
there  should  be  two  grades  of  special  clerk,  one  grade  of  special  clerk 
for  special,  meritorious  service  and  ability,  after  the  clerk  has  reached 
the  maximum  clerk  grade.  The  second  would  be  for  men  who  have 
been  promoted  for  exceptional  abilitv  and  who  also  possess  executive 
ability.  That  would  be  something  Iby  which  the  department  could 
hold  these  men  and  recognize  abihty  m  the  absence  of  a  supervisory 
grade  being  vacant.  I  believe  it  would  work  out  both  ways — to  the 
advantage  of  the  men  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  department. 

The  last  thin^  I  will  speak  about  is  the  question  of  night  work, 
which  was  also  discussed  dv  the  clerks.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  .supervisors  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  A 
supervisor  can  not  do  very  much  unless  he  can  get  a  good  alignment 
of  assistants  under  him  and  sufficient  help  to  do  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  of  the  Postal  Service  (I  think  any  supervisor  will 
toll  you  this,  I  haven't  talked  with  any  who  has  not  agreed  with  me 
in  it")  is  the  night  work  which  all  new  men  are  compelled  to  do  when 
they  come  into  the  service.  We  bring  them  in  and  tell  them  they 
will  get  a  salary  of  60  cents  an  hour  as  a  substitute,  and  we  tell  them 
they  will  have  to  work  night  work,  but  they  do  not  realize  fuUv  what 
that  means.  The  majority  of  runs  are  from  2  until  10,  3  until  11,  or 
4  until  12.     If  the  man  is  a  single  man,  this  does  away  entirely  with 
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his  recreation.  Unless  we  can  offer  them  some  inducement  to  make 
night  work  attractive,  I  believe  that  the  night-work  proposition  Is 
going  to  be  a  more  serious  handicap  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Senator  Moses.  Your  suggestion  would  be  more  pay? 

Mr.  Ellis.  My  suggestion  would  be  to  give  them  a  45-minute 
hour,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  that. 

Mr.  ElUs  submitted  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBinTTED  BT  MR.   FRANK  H.    ELLT8. 

The  reason  for  submitting  this  brief  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  commiaBion  the 
low  salaries  pi^id  supervisors  in  the  Postal  Service  in  comparison  with  that  paid  for 
similar  positions  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  receipts  for  this  office  during  the  last  year  were  $2,611,541.85  (Dec.  1.  191 H.  to 
Nov.  30, 1919). 

The  number  of  employees  were:  Clerks,  208;  substitute  and  auxiliary  clerks.  117; 
carriers,  116;  substitute  carriers,  35;  rural  carriers,  5;  laborers,  10;  special  delivery 
messengers,  60:  making  a  total  of  551  employees. 

In  addition  to  business  conducted  by  this  office  we  are  also  designated  a  State 
depository  and  over  122,000,000  were  cleared  through  the  cashier's  office  in  this  post 
office  last  year. 

This  office  respectfully  submits  to  the  commission  the  difference  in  cost  of  lixing  in 
January,  1915,  and  January,  1920,  presenting  at  end  of  this  brief  a  table  showing  dif- 
ference in  prices  in  1915  and  to-day. 

The  basic  salaries  for  supervisors  in  this  office  are  as  follows: 

Assistant  postmaster,  $3,000.    In  1915  the  salary  was  the  same  as  to-day,  $3,000. 

Of  course  it  is  realized  that  the  assistant  postmaster  must  be  a  man  capable  of  per- 
forming duties  of  the  postmaster  in  his  absence  and  is  directly  over  cashier  and  fiup^f- 
intendent  of  money-order  department.  He  is  responsible  for  all  finances  of  the  omce. 
He  is  reciuired  to  carry  $34,000  bond,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $34. 

Superintendent  of  mails,  $2,700.  Salary  in  1915,  $3,000.  The  superintendent  of 
mails  Ib  in  charge  of  the  carriers  and  a  majority  of  the  clerical  force.  In  fact,  90  per 
cent  of  employees  in  the  office  are  under  the  superintendent  of  mails.  He  is  charged 
with  maintenance  of  service  and  character  of  force  in  general  and  is  responsible  for 
manner  in  which  practically  all  expenditutes  of  department  are  made. 

Assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  $2,000.  Salary  in  1915,  $1,800.  Assistant  super- 
intendent of  mails  is,  as  the  name  implies,  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  mails, 
and  should  be  able  to  take  over  his  duties. 

Superintendent  of  motor-vehicle  service — a  new  branch  that  has  been  established 
since  1915 — has  duties  similar  to  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  in  charge  of  vehicle 
service  of  office.  His  position  is  a  very  responsible  one,  as  this  branch  ot  the  service 
is  one  in  which  there  mav  be  large  expenditures  or  large  savings  in  accordance  with 
character  of  the  man  in  charge. 

Superintendent  of  money-order  division,  $2,200.  Salary  in  1915,  $2,200.  The 
supenntendent  of  money-order  division  is  a  man  who  must  be  responsible  for  financial 
condition  of  office  as  well  as  being  an  executive  to  maintain  discipline  in  organiza- 
tion of  his  division.  This  division  cleared  over  .$6,000,000  during  last  year.  The 
superintendent  of  money-order  division  is  required  to  carry  a  $7,000  bond  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $7. 

Foremen,  $1,600.  Salary  in  1915,  $1,500.  The  foremen's  duties  are  very  respon- 
sible, inasmuch  as  they  are  in  direct  contact  with  different  forces,  and  shaping  of  men 
in  Postal  Service  is  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  must  be  men  capable  of  taking 
care  of  both  department's  interest  as  well  as  men  themselves.  They  should  also 
be  men  capable  of  filling  higher  positions  when  they  become  vacant. 

Cashier,  $2,400.  Salary  in  1915,  $2,400.  The  cashier's  position  in  poet  office  is  one 
of  large  responsibility,  as  he  is  charged  with  handling  of  large  amounts  of  money. 
Through  the  cashier's  office  of  this  office  last  year  were  placed  $22,000,000.  He  is  also 
charged  with  conduct  and  discipline  of  office  force  under  him,  which  makes  the  posi- 
tion require  a  man  of  executive  ability  in  addition  to  ability  to  assume  financial 
responsibility.    He  is  required  to  carry  $34 .000  bond  at  an  annual  expense  of  $34. 

Assistant  cashier,  $1,600.  Salary  in  1915,  $1,500.  The  assistant  cashier  is,  as  name 
implies,  jointly  responsible  with  cashier  for  conduct  and  responsibility  of  that  divi- 
sion.   He  must  be  a  man  sufficiently  trained  to  assume  responsibility  of  cashier. 
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Bookkeeper,  $1 ,800.  Salary  in  1915,  $1,800.  The  bookkeeper  has,  as  name  implieB, 
a  position  requiring  an  expert  bookkeeper  who  must  keep  all  departmental  rtQings 
and  regulations  current,  in  addition  to  expert  knowledge  of  booluceeping.  He  also 
renders  all  accounts  to  auditor. 

Superintendent  of  sUtions,  $1,600.  Salary  in  1915,  $1,500.  The  superintendent 
of  stations  is  required  to  perform  the  functions  of  postmaster  in  an  independent  office, 
lie  must  have  a  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  service  and  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
puMic  and  take  care  of  finances. 

Examiner  of  stations,  $1,700.  Salary  in  1915,  $1,500.  This  position  is  one  that 
re«juire8  a  man  familiar  with  different  branches  of  service.  He  must  have  executive 
alality  sufficient  to  issue  instructions  to  all  stations  as  to  their  conduct,  etc.  This 
p^ntion  is  one  of  much  importance  and  requires  an  exceedingly  apt  person  to  perform 
these  duties  intelligently. 

Another  feature  to  be  given  consideration  is  title  of  special  clerks.  This  title,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  office,  is  very  necessary,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  least  two  ^adtf 
should  he  maintained,  one  being  $100  higher  than  highest  clerk  grade,  the  other  being 
$J00  higher  than  highest  clerk  grade.  Special  clerk  is  the  only  means  of  recognition 
that  can  be  given  to  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  when  no  supervisory  places  are  open. 
In  practicalJy  ever>'  instance  supervisors  have  risen  from  grade  of  speciaJ  clerks.  It 
ia  an  inducement  for  clerks  to  go  on  and  do  better  after  he  lias  obtained  highest  clerk 
grade. 

Attention  of  the  commission  is  further  called  to  title  of  stenographer  in  post  office. 
Ev^'one  who  uses  a  typewriter  or  takes  dictation  is  not  titled  as  a  stenographer. 
In  this  office  at  present  time  there  are  only  three  stenographers.  One  is  private  sec- 
retary to  postmaster,  one  other  is  secretary  to  assistant  posttr aster,  the  other  is  secre- 
ur>'  to  superintendent  of  mails.  This  position  requires  a  knowledge  and  al)ility  of 
a  thoroughly  trained  secretary  and  relieves  the  officials  named  oi  tbe  majority  of 
detail  and  unnecessary  work.  We  believe  that  stenographers  should  be  claflsed  as 
supervisory  positions  and  paid  proper  salaries,  or  that  tney  should  be  titled  chief 
cltfks  and  rank  with  foremen. 

In  order  to  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  some  of  the  salaries  being  paid  in  the 
commercial  world  in  this  city,  the  following  are  furnished : 

One  of  the  telegraph  companies  was  consulted  and  the  following  information  fur- 
Dished:  $3,600  is  paid  to  their  superintendents,  $3,120  to  chief  operators,  $4,200  to 
their  auditora,  $2,100  to  chief  clerks,  and  $3,300  to  superintendents  of  traffic.  Not- 
withstanding that  responsibility  of  our  supervisory  positions  would  average  up  with 
any  of  the  al  ove  named  positions,  there  is  only  one  place  that  is  not  paid  nigher 
than  any  of  our  post-office  salaries. 

A  large  dry  goods  house  was  asked  to  give  salaries,  with  the  following  results:  The 
manager  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  concern  and  therefore  would  not  give  his  salary. 
However,  he  advises  that  each  one  of  his  department  heads  receives  $4,200  salary,  with 
a})Out  $2,000  a  year  bonus;  head  salesmen  in  different  departments  receive  $2,400 
and  bonus;  shipping  clerk's  salary.  $2,700  and  bonus;  assistant  auditor,  $4,200  and 
bonus.    Auditor  is  a  member  of  the  firm ;  salary  not  given. 

Two  large  building  contractors  and  engineers  give  information  to  the  effect  that 
their  superintendent  of  construction  receives  $3.6(X)  per  year;  their  cashier,  who  hand- 
ler only  into  the  thousands,  receives  $2,400;  draftsman,  $2,400;  chief  engineers,  $5,000; 
auditors,  $2,700. 

One  of  the  telephone  companies  gives  information  that  their  commercial  manager 
re^-eives  $350  per  month;  assistant  manager,  $250  per  month;  cashier,  handling  less 
than  $3,000,000,  $200  per  month;  disbursing  clerks  m  cashier's  office,  $175  per  month; 
traffic  chiefs.  $^  per  month;  assistant  traffic  chiefs,  $325  per  month. 

The  Atlantic  Steel  Co.  advises  that  they  have  raised  all  of  their  supervisory  pos- 
tions  100  per  cent  within  the  last  five  years. 

A  large  electric  and  power  company  of  this  city  gives  their  department  manager 
$4.o00;  assistant  manager,  $3,500;  cashier,  $4,000;  Hue  department  foreman,  $2,400. 

While  all  of  the  above  firms  are  willing  to  give  information  furnished  as  stated 
above,  they  do  not  care  that  their  fibres  go  in  print.  Therefore  they  request  that 
their  names  be  furnished  the  commission  on  request. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  figures  as  to  cost  of  living  and  house  rent  as  in- 
tTeaaed  between  January,  1915,  and  December,  1919.  The  figures  were  obtained  in 
the  following  manner: 
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The  Atlanta  Journal  for  the  month  of  January,  1915,  is  on  file  in  Garnegrie  LiV>nin', 
this  city.  The  advertisements  were  taken  from  this  paper  and  compared  with  pres- 
ent day  advertisements,  with  following  results: 

Prices,  1916.    Prices,  U19. 

Prunes pound. .  |0. 10  |0. 20 

Oatmela package. .  .  08  .  15 

Eagle  milk can. .  .  10  .  25 

Irish  potatoes peck. .  .  23  .  6H 

Cotton  bloom 10  pounds. .  .  79  2.  34 

Lard do 1. 14  3. 10 

Oysters. quart. .  .  30  .  75 

Muxwell  House  coffee pound..  .28  .60 

Sugar 25  pounds. .  1.  31  5. 25 

Creamery  butter • poimd . .  .35  .73 

Round  steak do 15  .  .35 

Loin  steak do 17i  .40 

Apples peck . .  .29  .90 

Eggs dozen. .  .  25  .^) 

Flour 24  pounds. .  .  69  1. 65 

Sweet  potatoes peck. .  .  19  .40 

Rice pound. .  .  07  .17 

Cheese do....  .19  .40 

Pork  roast do 15  .  :^5 

Coal ton . .  4 .  50  9.75 

Increase  of  159  per  cent. 

Renting:  Prices,  19l5.    Prices,  1919. 

7-room  house  CW.  E.) |27. 50  |37. 50 

5-room  house  (Washington  Street) 22.  50  32. 50 

8-room  flat 20. 00  40. 00 

12-room  (421  Capitol  Avenue) 30. 00  40. 00 

8  rooms  (28  East  North  Avenue) 55. 00  80. 00 

7  rooms  (401  East  Fair  Street) 30. 00  40. 00 

10  rooms  (217  Juniper  Street) 60. 00  1 10. 00 

8  rooms  (furnished),  (between  Peach  trees) 50. 00  110. 00 

Increase  of  66  per  cent: 

Shoes  and  clothing  have  increased  over  100  per  cent. 

As  an  example  I  wish  to  quote  herewith  the  cost  of  actual  necessities  for  li\ing  fr»r 
a  family  of  four  in  Atlanta,  and  these  figures  can  be  verified,  not  only  by  any  one  iu 
the  Postal  Service  but  by  reference  to  people  out  of  the  service: 

Rent,  $35  (this  is  based  on  living  in  the  suburbs,  and  having  to  pay  car  fare,  as 
rent  in  the  city  is  higher);  li^ht,  $3  (this  is  based  on  averaging  10  di£ferent  monthly 
light  bills);  gas  and  fuel,  |10;  ice,  $3;  laundry,  $10  (this  means  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
laundry  work  is  done  by  the  wife);  food,  $80;  car  fare,  $6;  insurance  (fire,  life,  acci- 
dent, etc.),  $6  (this  is  inadequate);  total,  $153  (this  allows  for  no  sickness  or  educ  ation 
of  children). 

In  conclusion,  we  will  respectfully  ask  that  the  commission  grant  us  in  salary  from 
$5,000  for  assistant  postmaster  down  to  not  less  than  $2,400  for  foremen  and  secre- 
taries (stenographers). 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  J.  W.  Scott,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  C.  T. 
Reisner,  Waco,  Tex.,  as  follows: 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BY  MR.   J.    W.    SCOTT  ET  AL.,   OP  ATLANTA,   GA. 

The  special  clerks  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  post  office  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  a 
short  statement  of  the  compensation  paid  them  and  to  set  forth  their  reasons  for 
making  a  plea  for  an  increase. 

As  you  Know,  gentlemen,  the  Jitle  of  special  clerk  is  only  conferred  upon  a  post- 
office  employee  after  manv  years  of  hard  work  and  study.  During  that  time  he  is 
obliged  to  have  mastered  tne' essential  duties,  knowledge  of  schemes,  etc.,  incumbent 
upon  the  regular  employee  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  have  shown 
in  the  general  performance  of  work  and  in  conduct  an  aptitude  for  some  special  line 
of  achievement,  as  well  as  executive  ability  and  qualifications,  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  a  supervisory  position. 

This  employee  is  a  *  *  specialist "  in  the  full  and  true  meaning  of  the  word.  In  every 
field  of  endeavor,  including  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  life,  the  specialist 
is  recognized,  and  it  was  this  reason  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  caused  that  body 
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to  eeUbliah  the  grade  of  special  clerks  in  the  Postal  Service  and  to  award  every  first- 
clsse  post  office  a  certain  number  of  special  clerkships  in  order  to  have  certain  clerks 
The  would  be  educated,  trained,  ana  equipped  for  certain  special  positions  which, 
though  not  in  a  grade  of  supervisors,  are  certainly  in  a  higher  grade  than  ordinary 
clerls  and  ^ich  are,  on  account  of  their  responsibilities  and  special  duties,  worthy 
of  a  hi$?her  remuneration.  Many  of  these  special  clerks,  in  audition  to  the  respon- 
sibilities as  to  the  conduct  of  their  work,  have  verv  heavv  financial  responsibilities. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  goal  to  which  a  clerk  with  any  ambition,  with  any 
jipecial  education  or  ability,  has  to  strive,  as  there  are  comparatively  few  supervisory 
positions  in  the  Postal  Service.  This  is  the  reward  he  expects  to  attain  in  payment 
lor  his  years  of  faithfulness,  good  beha\dor,  and  special  effort. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  we  now  receive 
u>  combat  the  present  conditions  and  to  provide  in  any  befitting  manner  for  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  us,  and  last,  but  not  least,  because  of  our  inability,  on  account 
oi  our  jneaigeT  salaries,  to  provide  the  proper  amusements  and  recreations  that  go  to 
make  a  healthy  body  and  satisfied  mind,  which  are  the  prerequisites  of  accomplishment 
of  the  best  and  most  successful  results,  we  ask  that  the  salary  of  a  special  clerk  in  the 
Poe^l  Service  be  made  in  grades  of  $100  and  $200  per  year  higher  tnan  the  maximum 
salarv  of  a  regular  clerk,  feeling  that  no  less  difference  would  be  commensurate  with 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  in  addition  to  those  of  a  regular  clerk. 

J.  W.  SOOTT, 

A.  E.  Ragsdale, 
S.  E.  Knox, 

Committee. 


BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  C.  T.  REISNER,   OF  WACO,  TEX. 

The  supervisory  clerks  of  Waco  (Tex.)  post  office  wish  to  file  the  following  brief 
for  vour  earnest  attention  and  consideration: 

The  proper  conduct  of  the  Postal  Service  is  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  supervisory  official  from  tha  assistant  postmaster  down  to  the  humblest 
employee.  It  makes  no  difference  where  the  exigency  arises,  immediately  the 
employee  looks  to  the  man  who  is  in  charge  for  instructions. 

As  regards  the  responsibilities  of  these  men,  financial  and  otherwise,  if  they  were 
employed  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  field,  having  like  positions,  would  com- 
m.ind  salaries  100  per  cent  greater  than  now  received. 

You  are  urgently  requested  to  give  consideration  to  the  present  low  scale  of  wages 
paid  supervisory  clerks  with  a  view  to  making  these  positions  compare  more  favorably 
with  like  positions  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 

FOURTH-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Senator  Moses.  Congressman  Bell  having  returned  to  the  chair  he 
has  thwarted  our  scheme  to  end  this  whole  thing  among  ourselves, 
so  we  will  have  to  go  on  with  the  hearing.  Afis.  Lottie  C.  Reid, 
representing  the  fourth-class  postmasters,  \^  be  next. 

STATEMEVT   OF   MBS.  LOTTIE   C.  EEID,  POSTHASTES  AT 

ODEimiLE.  ALA. 

Mrs.  Reid.  Gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  convince  the  conmussion 
that  the  fourth-class  postmasters  have  to  work.  A  great  many  people 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  there  is  not  very  much  to  do  in  a  fourth- 
class  post  office  and  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  responsibility, 
but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  there  is.  Last  year  I  handled  in  my 
office  about  $18,000  in  money-order  business  and  about  $1,300  in  the 
postal  business — something  like  that. 

A  fourth-class  postmaster  has  to  be  conversant  with  the  law  and 
has  every  department  to  deal  with  that  a  first-class  office  has  to  deal 
with,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  savings  account. 

I  want  to  say  something  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  fourth- 
class  postmaster  is  required  to  give  to  the  richest  Government  on 
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earth  rent,  fuel,  and  light.  We  are  required  to  provide  that  as  well 
as  equipment,  and  when  we  provide  equipment  we  naturally  take 
some  pride  in  our  offices  and  want  to  provide  equipment  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  Government  and  ourselves  as  well,  and  it  requires 
some  little  expenditure  to  put  that  equipment  in.  When  we  rent 
out  boxes  we  are  required  to  enter  the  rental  as  a  part  of  our  postal 
accounts  paid  to  the  Govenmient  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
provided  out  of  our  own  pocket.  My  own  salary  for  three  months 
of  the  past  year — and  this  is  with  reference  to  the  time  prior  to  July 
1 — for  three  months  amounted  to  $68  and  a  fraction  a  month,  and 
you  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  not  possible  to  live  and  support 
a  family  on  that  small  amount.  Last  year  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  stop  my  daughter  from  taking  music  lessons,  and  I  was 
unable  to  meet  a  good  many  obligations  that  I  feel  were  very  neces- 
sary. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  postmasters  of  Alabama,  representing  the 
National  League  of  Postmasters,  heartily  indorse  the  salary  plan  as 
filed  with  the  commission  through  that  league. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HE.  BEVEELT  H.  TXTCKEE,  POSTMASTEE  AT 

CALHOTJlf  FALLS,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  people 
have  got  a  wrong  impression  of  the  duties  of  a  fourth-class  post- 
master. I  wish  to  speak  just  a  few  minutes  about  the  duties  of  a 
fourth-class  postmaster. 

One  day  about  two  months  ago  I  thought  I  would  take  a  note 
of  just  wfiat  I  did  in  the  office.  Of  course,  I  could  not  count  the 
Questions  I  had  to  answer  about  the  general  delivery.  The  first 
tiling  that  came  up  I  had  to  walk  2  miles  to  deliver  two  special 
deliveries,  and  I  handled  1,822  pieces  of  mail,  7  roistered  letters 
sent  out,  4  C  O.  D.,  issued  32  money  orders,  and  6  parcel  post  pack- 
ages, and  there  were  32  lock  sacks  and  28  draw  sacks  that  I  handled 
daily. 

In  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  office,  we  rent  our  own  build- 
ing or  own  it,  iumish  our  own  boxes,  light,  heat,  chairs,  and  tables, 
and  the  box  rent  is  turned  over  to  the  Government  to  be  applied 
on  our  compensation  and,  of  course,  the  maximum  compensation 
is  eighty-three  and  a  third  dollars  a  month,  and  we  work  about 
12  to  14  hours.  The  way  I  figure  it  out,  I  get  about  26  cents  an 
hour.  What  you  call  tne  average  fourth-class  office  gets  about 
15  to  16  cents  an  hour  and  a  smaU  office,  of  course,  gets  about  8  or 
10  cents  an  hour.  The  bo}*s  and  girls  16  years  old  in  the  cotton 
mills  get  28)  cents  an  hour. 

That  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  fourth-class  postmasters 
work  under.  Some  people  have  the  idea  that  they  have  plenty  of 
time  to  run  other  businesses  in  connection  with  the  omce,  but  I  beueve 
that  you  wiU  agree  that  after  you  have  handled  32  sacks  of  mail, 
and  have  fixed  up  mail  for  the  direct  pouches  for  nine  different 
post  offices  over  a  route  of  66  miles  a  day,  with  the  other  duties  of 
the  office,  you  won't  have  time  to  do  much  work  in  the  way  of 
other  business  hi  connection  with  the  post  office. 
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Mr.  Tucker's  brief  follows: 

BBISr  8UBMITTBD  BT  MR.   BBVBBLT  H.  TUCKER. 

Since  we  have  a  representative  here  from  South  Carolina  to  speak  for  the  third-class 
and  the  central  accounting  postmasters,  I  shall  try  and  represent  the  fourth-class 
postmasters. 

Having  been  connected  with  a  fourth-class  post  office  11  years  (6  years  assistant  post- 
master and  5  years  postmaster)  has  put  me  in  possession  of  no  little  amount  of  expe- 
rience of  the  work  and  duty  of  the  foiurth-claas  postmaster.  But  even  with  this  ex- 
perience I  am  certainly  rushed  from  12  to  14  hours  every  day  during  the  week  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

About  two  months  a^  I  decided  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  duties  performed  for 
one  day.  Of  course  I  did  not  have  time  to  count  the  calls  at  the  general-ideli very  win- 
dow; but  I  remember  walking  about  2  miles  delivering  two  special-delivery  letters, 
1,822  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  receipt  and  dispatch  of  mail,  excluding  several  heavy 
parcel  post  packages,  6  letters  registered,  4  0. 0.  D.  parcels  delivered,  6  insured  parcels 
dispatched,  23  money  orders  issued,  32  lock  pouches,  and  28  draw  sacks  handled  in 
n^-eipt  and  dispatch  of  the  mail.  This  was  not  an  extra  busy  day  either.  As  we  are 
requued  to  remit  all  money  order  money  promptly,  1  had  to  walk  another  mile  to  ^et 
a  ^200  check,  have  the  trouble  of  making  record  of  the  money  orders,  and  get  a  daily 
average  of  37  cents  for  the  money  order  end  of  the  office  work. 

I  might  mention  some  of  the  office  equipment  we  are  required  to  furnish,  which 
inrludeft  a  building,  light  and  heat,  tables^  chairs,  safe,  if  you  are  able  to  buy  it, 
cabinet  and  lock  bones,  and  keep  the  boxes  m  good  repair,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
quarts  turn  the  box  rent  over  to  the  (jovemment  to  bje  applied  on  our  compensation. 
And  then  we  get  from  $7  to  $83.33}  per  month.  The  maximum  compensation  allowed 
the  fourth-clan  postmaster  wiU  average  26i  cents  per  hour  for  his  services.  Then  there 
comes  what  we  might  call  the  average  fourth-class  post  office,  where  the  postmastei 
receives  from  12  to  15  cents  per  hour,  and  in  the  smaller  post  offices  the  postmaster 
rnreivee  from  6  to  8  cents  per  nour.  There  are  plenty  little  boys  and  girls  working  in 
the  spinning  rooms  of  our  south^n  cotton  mills  making  28)  cents  per  hour.  And  yet 
the  postmaster  is  a  responsible  person  and  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  community. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  was  hist  two  or  three  fourth-class  postmasters  in  each  State 
working  for  tnis  unreasonable  low  compensation,  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  over- 
looking the  matter.  But  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  there  are 
thoosaiidB  to-day  spending  from  12  to  14  hours  in  an  <^ce  and  receiving  less  than  a 
child's  pay.  Required  to  stay  by  the  job  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year,  with  vacation 
never. 

This  trade  drawing  and  storekeeping  business  in  connection  with  the  postoffice  has 
no  foundation  now.  After  having  enumerated  some  of  the  duties  of  the  fourth-class 
postmaster,  I  think  you  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  no  time  to  operate  any  other 
business  in  connection  with  the  post  office.  The  office  in  a  store  ''stuff "  some  people 
hsjp  on  is  out  of  date  and  even  out  of  the  question.  They  might  have  gone  together 
2  years  ago,  but  they  will  not  mix  now.  By  time  we  are  through  with  freight  and 
express  parcel  post  mail^  revenue,  war  savings,  and  thrift  stamp  business,  cashing 
Liberty  bond  coupons,  give  a  httie  information  to  Army  and  Navy  recruits,  and  the 
^-arious  other  duties  connected  with  the  office,  and  then  talk  about  keeping  a  store? 
Impossibie.    You  can't  serve  these  two  masters. 

bentlemen,  we  are  human,  all  we  want  is  common  justice,  and  we  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  let  our  needs  be  thoroughly  known,  and  may  1  urge  that  you  remember 
this:  Long  hours  we  work,  less  than  a  child's  pay,  expense  of  equipping  an  office,  va- 
cation never. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  P.  STOCKTOF,  POSTMASTEB,  ELLElf- 

BORO.  V.  C. 

Mr.  Stockton.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state 
what  class  postmaster  I  am.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  is  to 
state  my  salary.  I  have  been  in  the  service  something  like  five 
years,  and  for  tne  year  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1915,  mv  compensa- 
tion was  $640.87,  my  expenses  $80 — that  is  rent,  light  ana  fuel. 
I  have  two  rural  carriers;  one  receives  $1,772  a  year  and  the  other 
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$1,796.  They  go  out  and  serve  their  route  and  are  out  from  throe 
and  four  to  seven  hours  a  day  and  when  they  return,  they  turn 
their  money,  money  orders  and  everything  eke  over  to  the  poj-t- 
master  who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  they  can  go  home,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  get  to  the  post  office  at  7  o^clock  and  serve  from  12  to  14 
hours  per  dav.  I  beUeve  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  I  filed  a  brief  with  the  commission  this  morning. 
The  brief  referred  to  follows: 

Through  our  North  Carolina  representative,  Mr.  John  P.  Stockton,  we  submit  the 
following  brief  to  your  honorable  body  in  behalf  of  the  fourth-claas  postmastera  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  fourth-class  post  offices  constitute  what  is  doubtless  the  most  important  bran  oh 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  in  many  respects,  because  these  offices  serve  the 
great  host  of  country  people,  our  rural  population  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

The  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  post  office  receives  Ms  appointment  from  the 
Postmaster  General  as  a  result  of  a  dvil  service  examination  embracing  the  same 
features  of  the  examinations  required  for  the  appointment  of  rural  carriers,  clerlo^  in 
first  and  second-class  post  offices  and  city  earners.  In  addition  to  the  subjectii  of 
these  other  branches  of  the  service,  the  fourth-class  postmaster  has  to  stand  e  xami- 
nation  on  accounts  (bookkeeping). 

The  present  method  of  determining  the  compensation  of  poetmastere  at  fourth - 
class  post  offices  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1883,  and  it  allow?  th^ 
postmaster  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cancellation  of  stamps  on  mail  matter  actually 
dispatched  from  his  office.  Under  the  said  act,  his  compensation  is  limited  to  $1 .000 
per  annum.  Under  this  act,  the  postmaster  must  rent  a  suitable  building  in  which 
to  keep  the  post  office,  paying  the  rent  himself.  He  must  buy  a  post-ofiioe  cabinet 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  mail  received  and  dispatched  through  his 
office  by  his  patrons.  He  must  buy  the  other  office  eouipment  (safe,  desk,  chair?, 
stove,  etc.)  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  his  office.  Also,  he  must  fumlMh 
lights  and  fuel  for  himself  and  also  for  his  subordinates  (rural  carriers)  when  they  are 
on  dutv  in  the  post  office.  He  must  procure  his  own  clerks  and  pay  for  their  6ervi<v8 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  All  these  expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  postmaster  him}<<*ii 
imder  the  act  of  March  3,  1883. 

At  the  time  when  this  act  was  passed  (nearly  37  years  ago),  it  was  doubtless  satis- 
factory, as  every  community  then  nad  its  own  post  office,  which  was  kept  in  one  comer 
of  the  community  store,  and  there  was  only  one  mail  each  day — sometimes  only  one 
or  two  mails  each  week.  Then  the  duties  of  the  postmaster  were  veiy  light  indeed, 
and  the  commission  basis  was  the  best  method  of  oompensating  him.  But  some 
20  years  ago  rural  delivery  became  an  established  feature  of  the  Postal  Service,  since 
which  time  practically  all  of  the  old-time  country  store  post  offices  have  been  dis- 
placed by  rural  free  delivery  routes. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  rural  delivery  and  the  advent  of  the  parcel-post  svstem, 
with  its  insiuunce  and  C.  O.  D.  features,  the  work  of  the  postmaster  in  a  fourth-cla.ss 
post  office  has  increased  500  per  cent,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in 
the  compensation  of  the  postmasters  themselves,  as  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  parcel 
poet  mail  handled,  as  welt  as  the  other  mail,  is  mail  received  for  delivery,  for  handling; 
which  the  postmaster  receives  no  compensation  whatever,  as  the  stamps  which  carricHl 
this  mail,  were  cancelled  at  the  office  of  mailing,  which  is  usuallv  a  large  city  p(>^t 
office  where  the  clerks  are  paid  living  wages  for  their  work.  Fully  nine-tenthis  uf 
all  mail  handled  at  fourth-class  post  offices  ia  that  which  is  received  for  deliver^'. 
The  wage  of  the  postmiister  being  determined  by  certain  pefcentages  of  the  value  <•( 
the  stamps  on  mail  matter  actually  mailed  at  his  office,  makes  his  position  at  b(^t  a 
precarious  one,  as  his  compensation  is  an  insignificant  uncertainty  and  is  limited  to 
$1,000  per  annum. 

In  1883  there  was  no  money  order  system.  The  proper  conduct  of  the  money 
order  business  at  a  fourth-class  post  office  requires  a  finished  scholar,  as  he  mu«t 
keep  an  intricate  system  of  books  accurately  posted  daily.  At  an  office  where  the  gn^&s 
receipts  are  as  much  as  $1,000  per  annum  the  psotmaster  writes  about  2,000  money 
orders  each  year.  In  the  first  place,  he  makes  out  nine-tenths  of  the  applications 
from  which  the  orders  are  written.  Then  he  writes  the  order  itself;  at  tne  close  of 
business  each  day  he  again  writes  the  order  in  his  book  of  money  orders  issued;  when 
the  order  is  presented  for  payment,  he  writes  all  the  particulars  in  his  book  of  paid 
orders;  every  day  he  must  keep  up  his  cash  book  (double-entry  bookkeeping  heret; 
2,000  money  orders  represent  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  in  money  order  funds.    The 
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postmaster  is  held  strictly  accountable  for  these  funds,  and  must  make  out  usually 
trom  three  to  five  remittance  letters  each  week,  in  order  to  keep  the  funds  remittea 
and  thus  protect  the  department  against  burglars.  He  must  keep  a  fire-proof  safe 
'msonably  burglar-proot,  also)  to  keep  the  Government  fimds  in  which  he  can  not 
keep  deposited.  Every  month  he  must  make  out  a  difiicult  money  order  account, 
usually  having  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  columns  to  add  correctly.  These  columns 
are  53  numbers  in  length  and  must  be  accurately  added.  The  postmaster  is  also  held 
responsible  for  the  books  of  blank  money  order  forms,  a  supply  of  which  must  be 
always  kept  on  hand.  For  writing  these  2,000  money  orders  and  doing  all  the  work 
acrruing  in  coimection  therewith,  the  fourth-class  postmaster  gets  just  $60  for  the 
entire  year's  work,  or  $5  per  month.  Making  out  the  monUily  report  alone  is  worth 
twice  this  monthly  sum  of  $5. 

Since  1883,  as  stated  above,  the  rural  free  delivery  system  has  been  established. 
At  most  country  fourth-class  post  offices  there  are  m)m  one  to  four  rural  carriers. 
Under  the  law  these  men  are  subordinate  to  the  postmasters  and  must  obey  their 
orders.  The  rural  carriers  are  now  paid  all  the  way  from  $1,700  to  $1,988  per  annum. 
They  usually  make  the  circuit  of  the  route  in  from  4  to  7  hours,  after  which  their 
responsibility  ceases.  The  remainder  of  the  24  hours  each  day  they  may  devote  to 
other  business  or  to  their  families  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  postmaster  is 
held  strictly  responsible  for  the  work  of  these  rural  earners.  After  they  return  from 
serving  their  routes,  the  postmaster  is  required  to  serve  their  patrons  imtil  they  again 
fftart  with  the  mail  the  next  day.  Oftentimes  the  postmaster  delivers  two-thirds  of 
the  mail  of  a  rural  carrier — sometimes  practically  all  of  it — for  which  he  gets  nothing, 
the  rural  carrier  getting  the  pay,  the  postmaster  doing  the  work. 

As  stated  above,  the  rural  carrier  gets  all  the  way  from  $1,700  to  $1,988  a  year  for 
from  4  to  7  hours'  work.  He  gets  an  annual  vacation  of  15  days  each  year,  with  full 
pay.  Also,  on  holidays  he  goes  in  his  automobile  (practically  all  rural  carriers  have 
their  own  private  automobiles)  to  some  place  with  his  family  on  pleasure,  and  the 
pdstmaster  has  to  deliver  his  mail  to  the  route  patrons. 

Often  the  fourth-class  postmaster,  having  one  or  more  rural  carriers  under  his  super- 
vision, does  not  receive  more  than  $500  tor  his  entire  year's  work,  the  carriers  (his 
subordinates,  for  whom  he  is  held  responsible)  getting  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  he  geta.  He  has  aU  the  responsibility,  they  have  practically  none.  He  has  more 
brain  work  in  one  week  than  the  average  rural  carrier  has  in  12  months.  The  very 
fact  that  the  postmaster  in  a  fourth-class  post  office  is  obliged  to  work  with  men  who 
are  his  sabordinates  at  a  salary  less  (many  times  less)  than  the  salary  of  those  subordi- 
nates, makes  his  position  intolerable.  It  is  a  condition  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
In  every  other  establidiment  on  earth  the  head  of  the  business  receives  a  greater 
wage  than  those  working  under  him.  And  the  fact  that  these  postmasters  (who  are 
the  cream  of  the  land  when  it  comes  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  worth)  are 
rompelied  to  work  daily  with  men  whose  wages  are  so  much  greater  than  theirs  is 
without  doubt  the  most  grievous  wrong  in  connection  with  our  whole  governmental 
system  to-day.  Public  sympathy  is  all  with  the  poor  postmasters.  Public  sentiment 
is  going  to  demand^  sooner  or  later,  that  the  wage  of  the  postmaster  must  be,  shall  be, 
as  ereat  as  that  of  his  subordinates.  Every  principal  of  justice  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
demands  it. 

Under  the  workings  of  the  present  antiquated  and  obsolete  method  of  determining 
the  compensation  of  fourth-class  postmasters  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  one  person  or  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  reduce  considerably  the  little  wage  the  postmaster  should 
rH>eive  by  refusing  to  mail  their  letters  and  parcels  with  him,  mailing  them  instead 
m  the  train  or  at  another  post  office.  This  is  frequently  done.  Because  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  grievance  certain  parties  will  mail  their  letters  at  other  offices  or 
an  trains,  thus  cutting  down  the  salary  of  the  postmaster,  who  is  required  to  deliver 
th^'ir  incoming  mail  for  nothing. 

It  would  be  altogether  as  just,  altogether  as  reasonable  and  fair  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  employees,  if  rural  carriers  or  city  carriers  were  to  be  paid  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  as  it  is  to  pay  their  superior  officers  m  this  way.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  just  as  fair  to  require  that  rural  mail  routes  shall  be  self-supporting  as  to  require  that 
(•  >urth-clasB  post  offices  shall  support  themselves.  There  are  rural  carriers  now  serving 
standard  daily  rural  routes  who  do  not  get  business  for  the  Government  amounting 
to  ni(»e  than  $75  per  annum.  If  the  Government  can  afford  to  pay  these  men  $1 ,700 
to  $1,988  per  annum  for  getting  business  amounting  to  no  more  than  $75  annually,  it 
can  afford  to  pay  every  fourth-class  postnuister  in  the  United  States  a  salary  of  $1,800 
a  year,  as  the  postmasters  get  business  for  the  Government  amoimting  to  thousands 
of  dollars.  At  a  $1,000  post  office  the  postmaster  usually  handles  all  the  way  from 
20.000  to  100,000  pieces  of  mail  each  month.  Rural  carriers  handle  an  average  of 
6.000  pieces  each  month. 
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The  fact  that  a  fourth-dafle  postmaster  haa  to  work  every  day  with  men  who  get 
from  $1,700  to  $1,988  per  annum,  while  the  poetroaeter  worls  on  a  eommisBion  la^i.s 
like  a  fruit-tree  agent,  for  the  same  Government,  in  the  same  department,  and  get« 
an  insi^iiicant  uncertainty — ^probably  $30  one  month,  perhaps  $40  the  next— maVn. 
his  position  cruelly  miserable,  absurdly  unjust.  Bis  subordinates,  who  are  so^cll 
paid,  are  tempted  to  look  upon  him  as  an  underling.  Usually  they  do  regard  him  a^ 
an  underling,  far  beneath  them,  if  they  are  of  that  kind  of  a  disposition,  but  the  pc>^t- 
master  bears  it  all  with  patience— he  has  learned  to  exercise  patience.  Often  the 
postmaster  himself  feels  lilte  an  underling  while  worting  witn  euch  subordinates-. 
The  subordinates  themselves  are  prone  to  be  insubordinate.  There  can  never  le 
that  satisfied  feeling,  that  spirit  of  harmony,  in  fourth-clacs  pest  offices  that  diould 
obtain,  until  the  postmaster's  salary  is  raised  to  the  equal  of  the  salary  recei^ed  I  y 
his  subordinates  (rural  carriers),  and  until  he  is  allowed  the  same  annual  vacati<  n 
they  receive,  and  all  other  pri\'ileges  and  benefits  which  his  Fubordinatee  may  enj(»y. 

The  American  people  want  efficient  service.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  efficient 
service.  They  can  not  have  it — that  is,  the  majority  of  our  people  can  not  have 
efficient  service,  this  majority  living  in  rural  Eectione — unless  harmony  and  satisfacti(  n 
shall  obtain  in  fourth-claf  s  post  offices,  which  can  not  be  until  the  postmasters'  wagcu 
equal  the  wages  of  the  men  working  in  these  offices  under  the  postmasters.  The 
rural  carrier's  conditions  of  living,  expenses,  and  work  compares  with  the  fourth- 
class  postmaster.  The  carrier  is  no  better  by  nature  than  his  superior  officer,  he  is 
no  more  loyal  or  efficient  in  his  work  for  the  Government.  Both  classes  must  stand 
the  same  grade  of  civil-service  examination.  Both  live  in  the  country  toeether. 
The  cost  of  living  to  both  of  them  is  the  same.  Their  expenses  are  practically  the 
same. 

If  the  Congress  can  vote  an  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  to  pay  the  45.000  rural 
carriers,  and  the  people  not  grumble,  it  can  vote  an  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  to 
pay  the  45,000  fourth- class  postmasters,  and  the  great  American  people  will  never 
grumble.  In  this  new  age  our  people  demand  efficiency.  They  are  entitled  to  it. 
It  is  up  to  the  joint  commission  to  say  whether  they  may  have  it  in  the  great  rural 
districts,  as  this  commission  must,  by  its  recommendations,  bring  about  harmony 
in  fourth-class  post  offices  if  this  efficiency  may  be  secured. 

Speaking  for  the  1,500  fourth-class  postmasters  in  North  Carolina,  we  ask  that 
these  worthy  public  servants,  who  never  murmured  when  one  after  another  the  great 
burdens  of  war  were  heaped  upon  them  wi1±iout  remuneration.  We  ask  for  these  a 
salary  of  $1 ,800  per  annum  at  every  fourth-class  post  office  where  the  gross  receipts 
shall  be  $1,000  .per  annum.  We  ask,  further,  that  every  fourth-class  postmaster  shall 
be  allowed  15  days'  annual  leave  with  full  pay  and  15  days' additional  sick  leave  with 
full  pay.  We  ask,  further,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  $10  monthly  for  every  rural 
carrier  attached  to  their  offices,  the  postmaster  to  be  paid  $10  each  month  for  the 
supervision  of  these  men  and  the  responsibility  for  their  work. 

We  ask,  further,  that  the  salaries  of  all  postmasters  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  salary  plan  of  the  National  Lea^e  of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States 
with  $1,800  for  the  office  where  the  grrss  receipts  are  $1,000  per  annum  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  salaries  of  those  whose  gross  receipts  are  more  or  leas  than  $1,000 
per  annum.  We  ask,  further,  that  every  fourth-class  central  accounting  postmaster 
shall  be  allowed  $5  monthly  for  each  district  office  under  his  supervision.  We  ask, 
further,  that  fourth-class  postmasters  shall  be  retired  after  20  years*  satisfactory  8er\ice, 
on  a  50-50  basis.  We  ask,  further,  that  fourth-class  postmasters  shall  be  given  a 
working  day  of  8  hours  within  10  hours,  and  that  they  shall  receive  pro-rata  pay  for 
all  overtime  duty. 

We  ask,  further,  that  postmasters  at  fourth-class  post  offices  shall  be  retired  on  a 
50-50  basis  after  20  years  satisfactory  service,  and  that  the  entire  time  spent  by  them 
in  the  pc  stal  service  shall  be  counted  in  determining  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
♦he  retirement  privilege,  whether  this  time  shall  have  been  continuous  or  not. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  these  things  are  outlined  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  During  the  past  three  years  the  cost  of  living  has  trebled  in  all  sections  of  our 
country. 

2.  During  this  same  three-year  period  the  wages  of  every  class  of  workers  except 
third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  have  been  increased  from  50  to  200  per  cent,  includ- 
ing rural  carriers  attached  to  these  post  offices,  who,  imder  the  law,  are  subordinate 
t()  the  postmasters,  and  for  whom  the  postmasters  are  responsible. 

3.  The  postmasters  are  put  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  conduct  these  offices,  tiiis 
expense,  in  most  if  not  all  offices  where  the  gross  receipts  amoimt  to  $1,000  per  annuiu, 
being  equal  to  the  expense  of  a  rural  carrier  on  a  standard  horse-drawn  venicle  n»ute. 
As  stated  above,  the  Work  in  these  offices,  since  the  inauguration  of  rural  delivery, 
and  the  money-order  and  parcel-pist  systems,  has  been  increased  500  per  cent,  with 
practically  no  increase  in  the  compensation  of  the  postmasters.    How  can  they 
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maintahi  their  respectability  amon^  their  subordinates?    They  can  not  make  provi- 
si'^n  for  the  immediate  needs  of  their  families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rainy  day. 

4.  Because  of  the  friction  in  these  offices,  the  subordinate  workers  (rural  carriers) 
irettimr  at  present  many  times  the  wages  received  by  their  superior  officers. 

5.  Because  imless  there  is  some  incentive  there  can  not  be  put  forth  much  effort 
t)  perform  efficient  service. 

6.  We  ask  these  things  because  the  sentiment  of  the  citizenship  of  the  country 
i«  favorable  to  the  granting  of  them.  In  fact,  the  people  are  begmning  to  realize, 
the  c»untry  over,  the  cruel  conditions  under  which  the  fourth-class  postmasters 
have  been  working,  and  they  desire  to  see  this  condition  remedied. 

7.  It  used  to  be  that  almost  every  fourth-class  postmaster  in  the  country  conducted 
A  little  store  in  connection  with  his  office  or  conducted  the  office  in  his  home.  Such 
is  n )  longer  the  case.  At  an  office  where  the  gross  receipts  are  as  much  as  |600  and  over 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  postmaster  to  conduct  any  other  business  whatever 
in  cr>nnection  with  his  office  work.  Furthermore,  the  public  does  not  want  the 
p  i^t  office  in  a  store.  To  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  keeping  the  post  office  in  a  store, 
u  it  were  possible,  would  never  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  Besides,  as  stated  just 
alwve,  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  the  postmaster  to  conduct  any  other  business  in 
ortnnection  with  his  office  work.  If  he  has  any  other  business,  the  time  has  come 
when  he  must  hire  someone  else  to  do  the  other  work.  In  addition  to  the  salary 
schedule  submitted  ($1,800  at  offices  where  the  gross  receipts  are  $1,000,  graduated 
ar^cording  to  the  league  salary  plan),  we  ask  for  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
p  «tma8ter's  annual  salary  to  partialW  defray  the  expense  of  fuel,  lights,  rents  and  the 
upk<»ep  of  the  equipment  at  such  offices. 

We  respectfully  and  humbly  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  conscientious  considera- 
tion, implicilily  placing  our  trust  in  yom  willingness  to  work  out  for  us  a  just  scale 
of  w^iges  and  the  wanting  of  such  things  as  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  give  that 
efficiency  to  which  the  American  people  are  entitled. 

J.  O.  Fitzgerald, 

Pelham,  N.  C. 
Gbover  C.  Phillips, 

Bear  Creek,  N.  C. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  BSOPHT,  POSTMASTEB,  CBTSTAL 

SPBIXTGS,  FLA. 

Mr.  Brophy.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  selected  to  appear  before 
you,  I  uuderetood  that  I  was  to  represent  the  national  league  and  the 
exec'Utive  committee,  which  includes  also  the  third-class  postmasters — 
the  third  and  fourth. 

I  hare  a  brief  which  I  will  submit  later,  and  I  will  not  take  up  any 
of  your  time  with  figures,  but  will  try  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  we  adopted  wnat  is  known  as  the  national  league  salary  plan. 
The  National  League  of  Postmasters  is  in  no  sense  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. It  is  an  organization  of  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  the  idea  of  promoting  efficiency 
in  the  service,  and,  naturally,  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  service  we 
expect  that  after  that  efficiency  has  been  established  and  maintained 
that  the  department  and  Congress  wiil  see  to  it  that  we  get  adequate 
compensation;  and  you  know,  and  everyone  knows,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  efficiency  unless  vou  do  pay  for  it.  This  idea  of 
getting  something  for  nothing  has  been  found  wanting  in  pretty 
nearly  all  lines. 

The  present  basis  of  salaries  was  established  in  entirely  different 
times.  In  the  old  fourth-class  post  office  about  the  only  equipment 
necessary  was  a  little  box  over  in  a  comer  some  place  where  a  man 
would  put  the  mail  so  they  could  help  themselves,  and  then  he  would 
go  on  about  his  business,  tending  to  the  store.  The  parcel  post  and 
all  those  things  were  unknown,  so  that  when  the  theory  and  practice 
was  established  that  a  postmaster  had  to  furnish  his  own  equipment 
it  was  not  a  hardship  at  that  time,  because  it  only  meant  that  the 
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patrons  would  come  in  his  store  and  go  over  to  the  little  box  in  the 
<5omer  and  help  themselves. 

To-day  the  rost  Office  Department  and  the  postal  business  has 
grown  until  it  is  the  greatest  business  institution  in  the  world;  but 
the  salary,  organization,  and  personnel  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  01  the  department,  and  if  efficiency  is  to  be  mamtained  there 
must  be  some  attention  paid  to  the  salary  and  the  working  conditions 
of  the  people  so  that  tney  will  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
department. 

To-day  a  postmaster's  duties  are  so  varied  that  in  an  office  of  any 
note  at  all  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  postmaster  to  give 
attention  to  any  other  business,  so  that  he  must  receive  a  salary  from 
the  post  office  that  will  make  a  living  for  him.  Tliey  have  so  many 
things  to  attend  to — almost  like  an  express  business. 

Now,  if  a  postmaster  is  supposed  to  get  $1,000  or  $1,200  a  year,  and 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  one  person  to  do  the  work,  I  say  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  pay  all  of  that  extra  expense, 
so  that  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  will  be  left  intact.  That  is  not 
true  to-day.  He  has  to  pay  his  clerk  hire  out  of  it;  or  part  of  it,  and 
instead  of  $900  or  $1,000,  he  is  only  getting  $700,  so  tnat  all  we  ask 
is  that  the  postmaster  shall  have  tne  salary  he  is  supposed  to  have. 

We  have  gone  into  this  very  thoroughly,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  national  league  salary  plan,  which  1  believe  is  indorsed  by  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  of  the  United 
States.  This  makes  a  uniform  system  from  the  third  class  right  on 
up  to  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Brophy's  brief  follows: 

BRIBF  SUBMriTED  BY  MR.   W.   H.   BROPHT. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  recommend  to  CoDgress,  for  adoption  and  to  support  with  all 
the  power  at  your  command,  the  national  league  salary  plan. 

As  a  result  of  your  cmestionnaires  and  the  many  other  soiu'ces  of  information  at 
your  command,  you  will  be  abundantly  supplied  with  statistics  and  comparative 
tables  showing  wage  averages  in  various  lines  of  industry.  And  as  the  great  number 
of  postal  employees  whom  you  will  hear  necessarily  reduces  the  time  that  you  can 
allow  me  to  the  minimum,  I  will,  therefore,  not  take  up  your  valuable  time  with 
statistical  figures  but  will  give  you  a  few  reasons  for  requesting  the  adoption  of  the 
national  league  salary  plan. 

The  National  League  of  Postmasters  is  in  no  sense  a  labor  union.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion having  for  its  purpose  the  betterment  of  the  Postal  Service  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  its  members.  By  rendering  to  public  and  to  the  Government  the  best 
service  of  which  we  are  capable,  we  hope  and  expect  Congress  to  revise  the  methods 
and  basis  of  computing  our  compensation  in  such  manner  as  will  insure  to  all  a  sahry 
in  keeping  with  the  work  performed. 

The  national  league  salary  plan  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States  at  their  fourteenth  annual  convention  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.-,  September  17,  18,  and  19,  1919. 

For  several  years  the  officers  of  the  league  have  been  busy  gathering  data  and 
expressions  of  opinion  from  postmasters  all  over  the  country.  For  months  the  ques- 
tion of  increased  salaries,  working  conditions,  etc.,  have  been  freely  discussed  from 
every  conceivable  angle.  During  this  time  we  have  been  busy,  also,  feeling  out 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Confess  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out  just  how  they  stand. 
After  gathering  all  of  this  material  together,  tabulating  and  analyzing  the  thousandfi 
of  questionnaires,  letters,  ideas,  and  plans  submitted,  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  formulate  a 
plan  which  we  hoped  would  meet  the  approval  of  all.  upon  our  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington our  first  move  was  to  visit  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting their  views  and  ideas.  Next  we  called  upon  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
your  honorable  body.    Everywhere  we  were  received  very  cordially.    And  the  open. 
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frank  ducuflsioiis  convinced  ua  that  no  one  questioned  the  f^t  that  we  should  be 
f!iven  increased  compensation,  the  only  question  that  presented  itself  beine  how 
much  and  in  what  manner.  During  our  deliberations,  wnich  lasted  for  seversl  days 
of  from  12  to  18  hours  each,  we  kept  constantly  before  us  this  purpose — that  our 
ptan  must  be  one  just  alike  to  the  public,  the  Orovemment,  and  ourselves.  Also  to 
insure  its  adoption  with  as  little  delay  and  opposition  as  possible,  it  must  be  prac- 
tical and  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  our  members,  the 
department,  and,  most  important,  at  least  to  its  adoption,  to  Congress.  The  national 
lea^ie  salary  plan  was  the  result.  We  were  proud  of  our  work,  but  as  many  of  the  most 
hrainy  and  influential  postmasters  were  advocating  and  doing  everything  in  their 
piwf«f  to  secure  the  adoption  of  diametrically  opx>o6ite  plans  we  were  fearful  lest  it 
should  prove  impossible  to  unite  all  on  any  one  plan.  However,  the  national 
lea^e  salary  plan  was  accepted  enthusiastically  by  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  post- 
masters of  the  coimtry.  And  we  hope  and  believe  that  its  extreme  fairness  and 
cnnservatiBm  will  win  for  it  the  approval  of  this  honorable  joint  commission  and 
finally  of  Congress  and  that  it  will  oe  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

The  best  basis  for  computing  the  salary  of  fourth-class  postmasters  was  the  cause  for 
the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion.  Many  favored  a  system  of  counting  the  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  ^ndled,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  one  month  of  each  quarter  or 
one  month  every  six  months.  This  plan  •  we  discarded  as  being  impractical  and 
nimbersome.  The  present  plan  of  basing  the  salary  of  fourth-calss  postmasters  on 
the  basis  of  the  cancellation  is  objectionable  to  the  fipreat  majority  of  these  postmasters. 
It  being  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  check  on  tne  cancellation  has  laid  all  fourth- 
class  postmasters  open  to  suspicion  of  padding  and  &lsifyin^  their  accounts  and  has 
>>een  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  many.  This  feature  of  placing  unnecessary  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  an  employee  should  alone  be  sufficient  grounds  for  discarding  it. 
Another  prolific  cause  of  complaint  a^inst  it  is  the  fact  that  disgruntled  patrons, 
although  they  may  have  a  very  heavy  incoming  mail,  by  mailing  their  letters  on  the 
trains  and  sending  them  to  others  offices  can  prevent  the  postmast^  from  receiving  any 
(Mmpeosation  for  the  handling  of  their  mail.  This  is  a  much  more  general  practice 
than  you  would  think  possible.  Personally,  I  never  could  understand  why  this 
method  was  adopted  for  fourth-class  offices,  and  an  entirely  different  method  used  as 
a  basis  of  computing  the  salaries  at  all  other  offices.  I  liave  always  advocated  the 
adoption  of  a  unifonn  system  for  all  offices  with  an  equitable  gradation  from  the 
Fmallmt  fourth-class  office  to  the  largest  first-dass  office.  I  encountered  very  little 
opposition  when  I  presented  this  pUm  to  the  executive  committee.  It  was  adopted 
unanimously.  The  salary  gradations,  however,  required  much  earful,  painstaking 
consideration  from  every  possible  angle.  It  was  realized  that  "stop-watch  "  methods 
would  accurately  fix  Uie  pro  rata  cost  of  work  performed  in  the  larger  offices, -where  a 
clerk  is  kept  for  hours  at  a  time  at  the  same  routine  work.  This  basic  cost,  however, 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  in  smaller  offices  where  one  person  is  required  to  do  all 
of  the  work,  on  accotmt  of  the  time  required  to  prepare  for  each  of  the  various  processes 
in  the  daily  routine.  To  illustrate:  The  time  required  to  prepare  ftnd  set  the  date 
and  hour  in  the  canceling  machine  at  a  lane  office,  where  the  run  of  letters  canceled 
is  in  the  thousands,  is  hardly  worth  considering;  but  in  a  small  office  where  the  run 
islrom  half  a  doaen  to  a  few  hundred  and  a  slow  hand  stamp  and  pad  the  implement 
used,  it  becomes  an  entirely  different  proposition.  About  nine-tenths  of  all  mail 
handled  in  the  average  third  and  fourth  class  office  originates  at  and  the  total  revenue 
derived  therefrom  is  credited  to  a  large  first-class  office.  This  is  especially  true  since 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  the  parcel  post,  and  it  promises  to  increase  rather  then 
diminish.  It  was  therefore  apparent  that  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
adding  to  the  revenue  basis  of  tnese  smaller  post  office  salaries  an  amount  sufficient  to 
at  least  partially  compensate  for  this  extra  work  for  which  there  is  no  accurate  basis 
for  computing  same.  We  have  tried  to  compensate  for  these  varied  conditions  as 
equitably  as  possible.  This  accounts  for  the  excess  of  salary  over  the  total  income  of 
8ome  offices.  Very  small  offices  are  in  many  instances  held  by  persons  whose  own 
business  constitutes,  practically  their  only  reason  for  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
many,  perhaps  the  major  portion,  serve  residents  in  sparsely  settled  communities, 
where  the  postmaster  holds  the  position  more  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  rather  than, 
for  the  salary  received.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  responsibilities, 
periodical  reports,  and  the  holding  of  one's  self  in  constant  readiness  to  perforin  the 
various  duties  in  connection  with  Uie  office  is  surely  worth  at  least  50  cents  per  day,  or 
|IoO  per  year. 

Allowances:  This  item  is  of  special  interest  to  third  class  postmasters  although  it 
is  an  urgent  necessity  at  many  of  the  larger  fourth  class  offices.  In  the  mat  lor  of 
allowances  we  have  been  extremely  conservative.  It  is  a  travesty  to  fix  the  salary 
at  an  office  where  it  requires  the  entire  time  of  more  than  one  person  to  properly  per- 
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form  the  work  and  then  to  fix  by  law  or  departmental  order  the  maximum  allowance 
for  clerk  hire  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  minimimi  amount  such  clerk  hire  can 
actually  be  secured  for.  Many  third  class  postmasters  whose  salary  is  shown  in  the 
official  guide  as  $1,200  per  year  and  up  have  not  to  exceed  $800  to  $900  left  for  them- 
selves after  making  up  this  unavoidable  deficiency  in  clerk  hire  allowance.  TIiIr 
applies  in  a  lesser  degree  to  fourth  class  offices  also.  In  addition  to  the  above  tht«e 
third  and  fourth  class  postmasters,  except  in  buildings  where  lease  is  held  by  the 
department,  are  required  to  maintain  an  investment  of  several  hundred  dollars  in 
boxes  and  equipment,  the  rental  of  which  amounting  to  $150  per  year  and  up  is  taken 
by  the  Government  although  they  have  not  one  penny  invested.  Instead  of  an 
allowance  the  Government  should  pay  all  expenses  necessary  to  the  efficient  condu(  t 
of  the  business.  Then  postmasters  would  receive  all  of  the  salary  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  require  fourth  class  postmasters  to  furnish  auaftere, 
equipment,  heat,  light,  etc.,  at  their  own  expense;  these  should  be  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  as  a  partial  relief  the  25  per  cent  asked  is  very  conservative.  ' 

"A  money-order  application,  please, ''  greets  you  as  you  reach  the  middle  of  a 
column  of  figures;  you  stop,  hand  the  required  application  to  the  patron  or  direct 
them  to  where  they  can  help  themselves  to  one ;  as  you  would  be  unable  to  wcvom- 
plish  anything  in  the  meantime,  you  wait  until  the  applicant  has  completed  the 
application  and  returns  to  the  money-order  window;  you  take  the  application,  n^ad 
it  over  carefully,  then  make  out  the  money  order;  more  time  is  lost  waiting  for  the 
patron  to  ''dig  up"  the  money  to  pay  for  same;  )[ou  make  change  and  in  some  ca^s 
it  is  necessary  to  make  separate  advice  and  mail  to  paying  office.  You  return  to 
your  work  to  be  interrupted  a  few  minutes  later  by  a  patron  who  wishes  to  cash  a 
money  order  drawn  on  another  ofiice.  Perhaps  you  are  short  of  money-order  funds 
and  have  to  resort  to  a  draft  or  transfer  of  postal  funds  entailing  more  clerical  work. 
After  the  patron  has  received  their  money  and  departed  you  prepare  and  mail  notice 
to  issuing  postmaster  that  this  particular  money  order  has  been  paid  at  your  ofiice 
instead  of  at  the  office  drawn  on.  After  several  days  you  receive  acknowledgment 
that  your  notice  of  payment  has  been  received  by  issuing  postmaster.  You  file  this 
acknowledgement  with  paid  money  order  particulars.  Particulars  of  all  money 
orders  both  issued  and  paid  must  be  entered  in  their  respective  renters  and  form  a 
part  of  the  cash  book  records.  At  the  end  of  the  month  each  is  again  entered  on  m?j>- 
arate  reports,  one-half  of  each  paid  order  forwarded  with  report  to  auditor,  the  other 
half  filed  with  applications  for  orders  issued  as  office  records.  If  an  order  issued  by 
vou  is  paid  at  an  ofiice  other  than  the  one  drawn  on  you  are  reouired  to  file  the  notice, 
bom  office  making  paynient,  to  you  with  the  application.  Besides  the  work  men- 
tioned there  are  applications  for  lost  and  destroyed  money  orders,  reouiring  searching 
of  records  for  verification  of  particulars  and  more  or  less  corresponaence  with  other 
postmasters  and  the  department.  There  are  also  requests  for  other  information,  as 
to  whether  a  certain  money  order  has  been  paid,  etc.  If  you  should  make  an  error, 
especially  in  the  payment  of  the  order,  it  might  cost  you  the  face  value  of  the  order. 
We  think  5  cents  is  not  an  excessive  fee  for  all  this  work  and  responsibility,  especially 
as  the  Government  charges  a  minimum  of  3  cents«nd  a  maximum  of  30  cents  for  eacL 
money  order  issued ;  and  as  we  receive  nothing  for  this  work  except  a  fee  on  money 
orders  issued.  We  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  the  fee  allowed  us  for  the 
issuance  of  money  orders  be  fixed  at  5  cents  each  instead  of  3  cents  as  at  present. 

Vacations:  Argument  in  favor  of  vacations  would  seem  unnecessary  as  they  are 
now  almost  universally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  therefore  request  that 
you  recommend  that  all  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  be  granted  a  15-day  vaca- 
tion with  an  allowance  equal  to  15  days  salary  at  their  regular  rate,  with  an  additional 
15  days  without  allowance,  when  requested. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  J.  M.  Clement,  Mineral  Bluff,  Ga.,  James 
A.  Grant,  Alto,  Ga.,  and  S.  C.  Puckett,  SpringviUe,  and  Mrs.  Lottie 
C.  Reid,  Odenville,  Ala.,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  SUBMrFTED  BY  J.   M.   CLEMENT,   POSTMASTER,   MINERAL  BLUFF,  OA. 

I  consider  that  if  pnv  public  servants  need  relief,  it  is  the  fourth  class  postmasters. 

Take,  for  instance,  tnis  post  office:  The  postmaster  is  required  to  devote  his  time  to 
its  duties,  every  day  in  the  week  and  Sunday  too.  We  furnish  the  poet  office  building 
which  formerly  brought  me  over  $100  rent;  furnish  all  the  fuel  and  light,  stove,  brooms, 
and  eveiTthing  necessary  to  keep  the  office  as  required.  We  handle  not  only  the 
work  of  the  office  but  that  of  three  star  route  mpils,  covering  a  long  stretch  of  countr>'. 
Have  spent  personally  over  $100  for  the  improvement  of  the  office  for  the  safety  and 
betterment  of  the  servdce.    1  am  allowed  only  one  clerk  at  only  $24  for  ever>'  three 
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monthfl,  being  only  $8  per  month,  or  about  26  centa  per  day.  My  compeDsation  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1919,  was  $477.12  for  365  days'  work,  being  about  $1.30 
per  day;  whereas  it  should  have  been  to  have  justified  the  work  done  here  nothing 
under  $800  and  justly  $1,000,  in  this  hard  time  of  living. 

The  fpct  is,  an  office  of  this  size  should  be  on  a  salary  basis,  lights,  fuel,  rent,  and 
eqmpment  furnished. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  the  compensation  was  $497.65,  and 
vith  an  increase  of  living  S2.2  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  of  $20.53  in  the  two  years  above 
mentioned,  a  postmaster  can  not  devote  all  his  time  to  an  office  of  this  size  and  do  the 
vork  that  has  been  done  here  in  the  last  four  years,  under  present  living  conditions, 
lor  lees  than  double  the  present  compensation.  Take  the  present  compensation. 
$4~7.12,  and  deduct  the  rent,  say,  $100,  light,  fuel,  brooms,  and  all  fumishingy  ana 
the  postmaster  has  but  little  left  for  himseli  and  family;  and  it  is  plain  that  relief  is 
hadly  needed.  We  bore  it  through  the  war  period  without  murmur;  did  all  the  extra 
work  of  bonds,  war  savings  stamps,  and  numerous  things  without  compensption; 
stinted  our  clothes,  t^ble,  &mily,  ana  now  we  feel  that  relief  should  come. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  come  before  you  the  third  instant,  but  on  account  of  sickness 
in  mv  bmily  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  there. 

I  desire  to  submit  a  few  facts  to  you  pertaining  to  my  office  which  is  a  fourth  class 
otFioe.  For  the  vear  ending  December  31,  there  were  2,455  money  orders  issued 
amount  received  tor  these  orders  were  $13,217.45,  the  fees  on  these  orders  were  $133.36 
For  the  same  year  I  cai>hed  204  ordern,  amoimt  to  $2,730.27.  I  made  65  remittances 
to  my  depository  (Atlanta,  Ga.),  in  said  year,  amounting  to  $10,475.  I  will  say, 
li\'infr  in  a  town  where  there  is  no  bank  I  am  forced  (as  well  as  all  other  postmasters), 
to  either  remit  currency,  keeping  the  denomination  of  each  bill  sep^tely,  etc.,  or 
:iend  my  money  5  mUes  and  get  certified  checks  and  fend  them  as  remittances,  which 
vdu  can  see  puts  me  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  as  well  as  a  heavy  responsibility.  I 
We  two  rural  routes  that  bring  in  about  one-third  of  the^^e  orders,  and  as  you  well 
kn')w  it  !•«  about  as  much  again  trouble  to  handle  the.-e  orders  as  orders  brought  regular 
in  the  office.  I  will  add  that  my  working  hours  the  year  around  average  13  hours 
per  day,  I  will  further  say  that  it  requires  all  my  time  and  an  eictra  hand  four  hours  a 
(hy  to  run  my  office.  Two-fifths  of  this  entire  time  is  required  and  devoted  to  the 
different  phases  of  the  money  order  part  of  my  office.  I  think  that  all  fourth  class 
p>-tma?ters  should  have  all  tne  money-order  fees  and  not  just  3  cents  on  each  order, 
a-  the  law  now  provides.  I  think  in  addition  to  this  that  all  fourth  class  postmasters, 
where  the  office  pays  as  much  as  $900  per  year,  should  have  $100  per  annum  to  pay 
for  lights,  fuel,  and  rent. 

My  po^t  office  is  run  in  a  store  of  which  I  own  a  one-half  interest,  and  there  has  been 
:i  lot  said  about  that.  I  will  say  that  my  partner  advi**es  me  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  we  the  poet  office  removed  out  of  our  store  building,  which  should  convince  you 
gentlemen  that  a  post  office  in  a  storehouse  is  no  asf'et  to  the  business.  I  realize  that 
you  men  have  a  big  job  before  you;  I  further  realize  that  it  take.-)  men  of  wide  experi- 
fuce  and  a  lot  of  facts  and  figures  to  i>ass  upon. this  great  question;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  YOU  gentlemen  can  get  around  paying  foiurth  class  postmasters  all  the  money-order 
iae*  (or  lii^ts,  fuel,  and  rent  on  a  basis  of  a  fourth  class  office,  as  above  stated,  paying 
1900. 

BRIEF  SUBMnTBD  BT  8.  G.  PUCKBTT,    BPRIXQVILLB,    ALA.   AND  LOTTIE  C.   BEIO 

ODEirriLLB,  ALA. 

January  13,  1920. 

Iq  behalf  of  the  postmasters  of  the  fourth  class  of  Alabama  we  beg  to  submit  the 
fallowing: 

We  sfUc  for  relief  from  an  inadequate  compensation  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
cancelled  stamps.  The  counting  and  keeping  of  cancellation  consumes  valuable 
time  of  a  busy  postmaster,  so  that  in  the  interest  of  efficiencv  also,  we  are  unanimous 
in  asking  for  a  salary  based  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  office;  such  as  that  recom- 
mended by  our  national  league  officers. 

We  work  from  10  to  14  hours  per  day.  We  work  on  all  holidays  and  Sundays.  We 
ire  qianted  no  vacation  the  year  around.  The  eight-hour  day  is  recognized  by  our 
(jovemment  as  the  lawful  work  day.  We  do  not  object  to  longer  days  when  the 
?enice  requires  it,  but  we  do  feel  that  foiu*  to  six  hours  "overtime"  work  should 
entitle  us  to  a  living  wage,  which  at  the  present  cost  of  living  we  are  not  receiving. 
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At  our  present  rat«  of  compensation  we  are  unable  to  educate  and  properly  clothe 
our  children,  or  to  contribute  to  civic  and  religious  life,  not  to  speak  of  recreation  f(,r 
ourselves  and  families. 

We  are  required  to  furnish  absolutely  free  to  the  richest  Government  on  earth, 
buddings,  rent,  light,  fuel,  and  equipment  for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  We  feel 
that  this  is  the  most  obviously  unjust  feature  of  the  present  system. 

We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  salaries  equal  to  that  of'  other  employees  doinc 
fiimilar  work.  A  clerk  in  a  first-class  office  has  only  one  line  of  work  to  perform  and 
is  responsible  for  that  alone.  The  fourth-class  postmaster  must  be  familiar  with  all 
regulations  pertaining  to  rural  delivery,  registry  business,  parcel-post  business,  in- 
surance business,  money-order  business,  c.  o.  d.  business,  war-savings  business;  all 
law  relative  to  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  mails,  must  hold  himself  responsible  fnr 
the  proper  conduct  of  all  duties  performed  by  the  rural  carriere  from  his  office,  murt 
work  12  to  14  hours  daily  to  accomplish  this,  and  receive  about  one-half  the  salary 
paid  to  his  rural  carriers,  or  paid  to  the  clerks  in  a  first-class  office. 

We  do  heartily  indorse  salary  plan  as  adopted  by  the  national  league  of  postmasterg 
at  their  convention  held  in  Detroit  last  September. 

THIRD   CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  BODIE,  POSTMASTER,  LEESVIIIE, 

S.  C. 

Mr.  BoDiE.  Gentleinen  of  the  comniission,  I  have  no  brief.  W^* 
will  file  a  brief  later.  I  was  asked  when  I  came  before  you  to  put 
before  you  this  most  peculiar  class  of  postal  employees  the  best  I 
could.  We  are  just  on  the  borderland.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you, 
if  we  had  the  time,  under  three  heads.  The  postmaster,  the  assist- 
ance he  has,  and  the  equipment  and  building,  but  we  haven't  the  time 
to^o  into  all  that. 

The  requirements  for  a  third  class  postmaster  are  extnunely 
I)eculiar.  He  must  be  a  man  of  some  executive  ability,  he  must  have 
a  fair  education,  he  must  be  a  men  of  some  business  ability  and,  ab')ve 
aU,  he  must  be  of  irreproachable  character.  Hb  must  be  a  man  who 
commands  the  respect  of  his  entire  community,  the  entire  patronage 
of  his  office,  and  with  the  executive  ability  to  manage  those  employees 
under  him — the  rural  carriers  and  the  rural  delivery  service  men  as 
well  as  his  assistants.  Now,  this  necessarily  calls  for  a  most  versatile 
man.  He  has  to  have  some  of  the  abilities  of  the  bank  cashier,  some 
of  the  salesmanship  of  the  get-rich  quick  salesman,  of  a  clothing 
clerk,  of  the  grocery  clerk,  and  some  of  the  executive  ability  ana 
reauirements  that  ail  of  the  larger  offices  require.  Ho  has  to  laiow, 
in  nis  small  way,  the  many  things  that  enter  into  all  of  the  branches  of 
the  large  offices.  He  performs  the  various  duties  of  a  money-order 
clerk  and  aU  of  that. 

Take  my  own  State,  South  Carolina ;  we  have  89  offices  of  the  third 
class,  with  89  first-class  postmasters  in  them.  Their  average  salaries 
prior  to  July  1  was  $1 ,440,  as  against  an  average  for  the  rural  carriers, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  under  tnem,  of  $1,490.  It  has  been  increased 
since  then. 

The  clerk  hire  in  each  of  those  89  offices  was  an  average  of  $79  and 
some  few  cents,  and  the  postmasters  have  to  make  up  that  differonct* 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  That  is,  to  got  efficient  help,  it  costs  him 
from  $50  to  $75  per  month  on  an  average.  He  has  to  furnish  and 
equip  a  decent  office.  To  do  this — ^I  happen  to  own  my  own  build- 
ing— ^a  building  and  equipment  is  cheap  at  $6,000.  I  am  allowed  $300 
rent,  $60  for  light  and  fuel.  I  have  paid  as  much  as  $9  for  light  alone 
last  winter.     In  addition  to  that  equipment  the  boxes  bring  into  the 
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department  approximatoly  $200  a  year  from  my  office  to  offset  that 
S300.  In  addition  to  that  the  inspectors  come  into  our  office  and 
xM  lis  we  have  to  keep  a  decent  office,  keep  the  office  clean. 

Wo  put  in  14  hours  a  day,  some  of  us.  I  know  I  do.  The  average 
in  my  otato  is  1 1 J  hours,  as  against  an  average  for  the  rural  carriers  of 
5  hours.  Every  rural  earner  in  my  office — I  have  seven — has  from,  I 
think,  SI 50  to  $200  more  salary  tHan  I  get.  They  fulfill  their  duties 
in  3\  or  4  hours  in  mv  office,  wnile  I  am  on  dutv  12  to  14  hours. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  about  covered  the  case  as  I  se^  it.  If  there  are 
anv  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  indorse  the  national  league  program  for 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  BoDiE.  To  a  great  extent.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into 
detail  on  that  matter.  I  was  instracted  by  my  State  to  suggest  an 
incnase  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent  with  50  per  cent  of  the  post- 
master's salary  allowance  for  clerk  hire. 

Personally,  1  am  entirely  willing  to  leave  the  case  with  the  honorable 
committee,  they,  realizing  the  high  cost  of  all  the  necessities  of  life 
compared  with  the  cost  wixen  the  present  rate  of  salaries  was  inaugu- 
rated, thoroughly  understand  our  situation. 

During  the  recent  years  of  the  war  when  we  were  caUed  upon  to 
put  fortn  every  power  at  our  command,  contributing  to  all  of  the 
various  war  funds,  doing  our  limit  for  om-  Government  in  all  the  ways 
possible,  the  average  postmaster  at  offices  of  the  third  class  who  had 
no  other  income  and  navin^  to  supplement  the  small  allowances  for 
clerical  assistance  from  h£  own  salary,  could  hardly  afford  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life.  Combined  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
various  political  changes  affect  us  so  materially,  as  perhaps  no  other 
Government  employees,  it  makes  it  a  rather  hard  problem  for  any 
of  us  to  lay  aside  for  the  proverbial  *' rainy  day.''  Preaching  the 
doctrine  of  thrift  as  never  before,  I  can  not  think  that  those  in  com- 
mand of  this,  the  greatest  Government  on  earth,  are  willing  for  those 
of  its  citizens  who  are  serving  faithfully,  though  in  an  humble 
capacity,  should  be  paid  less  than  an  amount  for  those  labors  that 
will  give  them  the  comforts  of  life  and  a  little  for  that  time  to  come 
when  they  can  no  longer  rive  their  best  in  service  and  thought. 

It  is  practically  impossiole  for  us  to  speak  inteUigently  oi  any  but 
the  office  in  which  we  are  employed.  In  my  owiji  omce  it  reauires  at 
least  two  of  those  employed  practically  all  of  their  time  and  tne  third 
assisting  in  assorting  mails  for  incoming  and  outgoing  trains  as  well 
as  the  business  of  handling  the  mails  of  the  seven  rural  carriers  from 
this  office.  This,  combined  with  the  long  hours,  makes  other  affairs 
practicallv  impossible.  Of  course,  if  there  is  such  a  person  in  the 
service  who  has  no  pride  in  his  office  and  is  not  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  service,  has  no  regard  for  his  rating,  he  may  find  time  for  other 
thin<;s.  The  man  who  really  wants  to  keep  a  respectable  office  has 
to  be  "on  the  job"  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

The  total  receipts  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1919,  were  $4,644.89:  the  total  expenditures — salary,  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance, rent,  light,  ana  heat — ^were  $2,315.58;  net  profit.  $2,329.31. 

Previously  I  mentioned  a  comparison  with  the  rural  carriers,  thev 
being  the  only  class  of  employees  with  which  I  am  familiar  and  with 
no  mtention  of  detracting  from  their  service,  realizing  just  what  those 
men  have  to  undergo  and  the  great  expense  of  equipment  and  its 
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upkeep  over  the  roads  they  are  forced  to  travel,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  of  hours  and  salary. 

It  would  not  be  my  purpose  to  ask  anything  that  would  appear 
extortionate  or  unjust  to  the  employer  or  the  employee. 

First.  I  believe  there  should  be  an  ade(][uate  allowance  made  for 
clerks  so  as  to  be  able  to  command  efficient  help.  I  believe  this 
should  be  based  on  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  at  each  individual 
office,  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent.  This  with  the  fees  from  money  orders 
should  be  adequate  except  perhaps  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 

Second.  Where  the  boxes  are  owned  by  the  postmaster  I  believe  he 
should  have  the  rent  from  them.  My  reason  for  this  is  the  postmaster 
has  to  pay  a  very  good  price  for  them;  in  the  event  of  his  removal  or 
resignation  he  has  to  dispose  of  them  at  whatever  he  is  able  to  get, 
regardless  of  their  actual  cost  or  value.  The  boxes  at  my  office  cost 
me  between  $600  and  $700  and  they  pay  a  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  office  rent. 

Third.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  should  be  adjusted  as  far  ad 
possible  with  regards  to  the  hours  of  service,  cost  of  living,  respon- 
sibility, and  to  as  far  as  possible  compare  with  other  employees.  I 
realize  in  doing  this  it  will  be  impossible  to. please  aU,  but,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  with  the  honorable  com- 
mittee, believing  they  have  a  clear  insight  of  the  facts  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  anything  for  the  greatest  good  to  all. 

I  believe  a  percentage  salary  system  could  be  planned,  based  on  the 
receipts  of  the  individual  office,  that  could  be  made  equitable  and  fair 
to  all.  Of  course,  there  are  objections  to  this.  It  could  be  ar^ed 
that  some  would  become  too  diligent  in  search  for  business,  but  taere 
is  no  system  that  will  be  perfect,  and,  too,  those  who  are  honored  with 
the  position  should  be  men  of  honor  at  least. 

It  seems  fair  that  whatever  adjustment  made  should  be  retroactive 
to  the  date  when  an  increase  would  have  been  made  under  normal 
conditions  and  which  was  denied  during  the  term  of  the  war. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MS.  E.  A.  MEEKS,  POSTHASTES,  VICHOLS,  6A. 

Mr.  Meees.  Grentlemen,  I  do  not  have  much  to  say,  and  most  of 
what  I  do  have  to  say  is  in  my  brief. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to. 
The  postmasters  in  the  smaller  third-class  offices  are  required  to 
furnish  fixtures  for  the  Government  and  turn  over  the  fees.  In  this 
way  we  help  to  pay  our  own  salary.  I  have  a  tabulation  here  in  my 
brief  which  shows  the  expenditures  and  the  box-office  rents  received, 
and  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  postmaster  is  actually  paying  on 
his  own  salary  $118.72  by  furnishing  the  fixtures  in  his  office  and 
turning  the  rent  over  to  the  Government. 

The  postmaster's  work  is  greatly  increased  since  the  adoption  of 
the  parcel  post,  rural  delivery  service,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
required  of  a  postmaster  of  the  third  class,  because  he  has  had  to 
familiarize  himself  with  all  the  departments  and  all  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  all  departments  of  the  postal  laws,  because  it  all  comes 
imder  their  direct  supervision,  or  else  they  do  the  work  themselves. 

I  think  my  brief  contains  most  of  this  information,  and  I  will  say 
in  conclusion  that  we  indorse  the  national  league  salary  plan. 

The  brief  follows. 
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BRIEP  BUBMnTBD  BY  MR.   E.   A.   MSBX8. 

As  representative  of  the  third-class  x>08tma8ters  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  to 
your  honorable  body  in  behalf  of  the  third-class  postmasters:  Third-class  postmasters 
ire  one  step  past  the  commission  (cancellation)  postmasters.  We  receive  our  appoint- 
ment from  tne  I^eeident  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  retain  for 
four  years,  or  until  removed  for  incompetency,  violation  of  the  regulations,  or  for 
political  reasons.  Therefore,  the  postmasters  of  the  third  class  insist  on  a  definite 
civil-service  status  with  other  cixif-service  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
such  as  departmental  clerks,  post-office  clerks  of  the  first  and  second  class,  railway 
pr>?tal  clerks,  rural  carriers,  etc..  as  postmasters  of  the  third  class  must  handle  all  work 
in  their  officer,  viz,  janitor,  general -delivery  division,  money  order-division,  registry 
division,  mailing  division,  auditing,  and  chief  of  their  offices,  and  roust  familiarize 
themselvee  with  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  different  divisions 
of  the  service  as  all  work  is  done  by  him,  or  comes  under  his  direct  supervision.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  efficiency  can  be  brought  about  only  by  retaining  employees  in 
office  as  long  as  competent  and  efficient  servants  of  the  Postal  Service.  Their  effi- 
ci*»ncy  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  inspectors'  reports,  auditors'  reports,  and  from 
thp  public  in  general.  Therefore  it  is  aetrimental  to  the  service  to  dismiss  an  em- 
ployee as  long  as  efficient  because  of  political  reasons.  The  postmasters  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  are  really  servants  of  the  people  and  are  the  only  executive  officers 
who  handle  all  the  work  from  janitor  to  chief  ot  their  offices. 

The  salary  of  all  presidential  postmasters  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  past  36  years, 
such  salary* being  inadequate,  and  in  miBt  cases  the  salary  of  the  third  class  post- 
nusteiB  are  fictitious,  as  we  are  required  to  furnish  clerks,  which  are  not  considered 
employees  of  the  Government,  but  employees  of  the  postmaster  and  the  meager 
aliowance  granted  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  only  meets  about  one-half  or  less 
than  one-half  of  the  amount  actually  expended  for  this  service,  thereby  reducing  the 
salarv  of  the  postmaster.  The  clerical  allowance  granted  under  amended  section 
312.  t*.  L.  &  R..  is  insufficient  to  command  the  services  of  an  efficient  clerk  and  we 
find  that  the  full  amount  under  this  section  is  almost  impossible  to  get.  We  are  almost 
alwa^-s  put  off  with  a  smaller  amount  than  the  amount  specified  under  this  section. 
Therefore  we  aak  that  clerical  allowances  be  granted  according  to  postmasters'  salary, 
and  left  discretionary  with  the  postmaster  at  each. office  whether  the  full  amount  ie 
needed,  or  less,  according  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  each  office.  The  increased 
cost  of  labor  has  affected  us  in  securing  efficient  clerical  assistance  on  small  allowances. 

Since  the  salaries  of  the  postmasters  were  adjusted  the  following  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  service,  viz,  tne  nu«l  delivery  service,  parcel  post,  postal-savings  system, 
»le  and  redemption  of  war-savings  stamps,  the  sale  of  documentary  and  propfiotary 
revenue  stamps,  and  for  the  central  accounting  postmasters  of  this  class,  the  filling  and 
filing  of  requisitions  of  district  postmasters,  aiui  the  checking  and  auditing  of  accounts 
of  the  district  postmasters. 

The  parcel-post  system  has  grown  into  a  regular  express  business,  involving  a  plan 
of  accounting,  weighing,  rating,  insuring,  receipting,  tagging,  tracing,  and  remitting 
on  each  piece,  the  work  comparing  with  that  of  a  regular  commercial  express  company 
vhich  has  increased  our  work  at  least  100  per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  mail  (parcel  post)  handled  and  delivered  by  third  and  fourth 
das?  postmasters  are  received  from  offices  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  as  the  post- 
masters' salaries  are  based  upon  the  receipts  of  their  offices  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  receipt  of  90  per  cent  of  the  mail  handled  by  these  offices  originates  at  offices 
<if  the  first  and  second  class,  thereby  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  at  the  third 
and  fourth  class  offices  without  anv  compensation  therefor. 

In  a  majority  of  the  small  third  class  offices  we  find  that  the  postmasters  are  required 
to  fumbh  all  equipment  (except  rural  carriers'  cases),  which  includes  routing  tables, 
desks,  lifhts,  box  equipment,  iron  safes,  and  other  equipment  which  may  be  needed 
f'lr  postal  work  in  their  offices,  of  time  causing  the  expenditure  of  from  $300  to  $1,200 
by  the  postmaster  from  which  he  receives  no  revenue  or  rent,  the  boxes  being  rented 
at  reirulation  prices  and  every  cent  going  to  the  Government,  the  postmaster  not 
realizing  one  penny  on  his  investment,  and  in  this  manner  the  postmaster  helps 
tii  pay  his  own  salaiy.  The  postmaster  has  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance  and  stand 
the  de]N'eciation  on  his  fixtures,  and  when  political  parties  change  he  is  railroaded  out 
with  fixtures  on  his  hands  without  a  sale,  which  he  has  furnished  without  one  penny 
of  rent  or  revenue,  and  if  he  sells  same  he  must  do  so  at  a  sacrifice  as  no  one  needs  these 
fixtures  except  a  postmaster. 
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From  statements  received  from  27  offices  in  dififerent  parts  of  Georgia  ve  list  Heloir 
17  which  furnish  fixtures  without  rent: 


Post  office. 


Chatsworth 
Zebulon..., 

Adrian 

Oordon 

Noroross... 

Rhine 

Austell 

Metter 

Woodbury. 
Bremen 


Amount 
invested. 


$200.00 
100.00 
300.00 
126.00 
400.00 
135.00 
684.50 
1,025.00 
175.00 
300.00 


Box  rent 
year  end- 
ing June 
30, 1919. 


$106.30 

89.40 

191.16 

90.00 

155.00 

82.85 

116.76 

195.62 

133.89 

100.00 


Post  office. 


Demorest.. 
Broxton... 
Tlgnall.... 
Loganville. 
Cbamblee.. 
Louisyille . 
Nicholis... 


I 


Amount 
invested. 


$450.00 
220.00 
115.00 
800.00 
300.00 
400.00 
750.00 


Boxmt 

year  end- 
ing Jane 
30, 1919. 


$109.96 
106.30 

117.90 

27.55 

135.00 

154.75 


Total I      6,379.^  .       2,018.17 


From  the  above  you  will  note  that  these  postmasters  are  paying  an  average  of 
$118.72  on  their  salaries. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  body  to  the  third-class  offices  which 
have  become  central  accounting  offices  under  the  late  ruling,  which  in  many  cases 
have  doubled  their  work  and  responsibility  because  of  increased  stock  of  stamps 
and  stamf>ed  papers,  and  filling  and  filing  of  requisitions  of  the  district  postmasters, 
and  auditing  of  their  accounts,  and  the  further  responsibility  of  getting  the  district 
offices  to  render  accounts  properly  and  on  time.  The  work  has  increased  in  such 
manner  that  the  necessity  for  clerical  assistance  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
addition  of  the  central  accounting  business. 

The  hours  of  the  average  postmaster  are  from  10  to  15  hours  instead  of  an  8-hour 
day  allowed  other  Government  employees,  and  the  third-class  postmaster  has  never 
been  granted  an  annual  leave  of  absence  with  pay. 

In  consideration  with  the  foregoing  we  feel  that  we  deserve,  and  respectfully  ask 
the  following:  That  postmasters  of  the  third  class  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scale,  with  the  amount  specified  as  clerk  allowance: 


Gross  reoelpts. 

Post- 
master's 
salary. 

Clerk-hire 
allowance.  . 

1 

Gross  reoeiptB. 

Post- 
master's 
salary. 

Clerk-hire 
allowance. 

tl.OOO  to  12,100 

$1,650 
1,800 
1,950 
2,100 

$600 

700 
800 

goo  1 

$3,500  to  $4,200 

$2,400 
2,550 
2,700 

$1,100 
1.200 

82. 100  to  $2,400 

$4,200  to  $5.000 

$2,400  to  $2,700 

$5,000  to  $6,000 

1,300 

$2,700  to  $3,000 

$6,000  to  $7,000 

2,850 

1.400 

$3,000  to  $3,500 

2,250  .             1.000  1 

$7,000  to  $8,000. 

3,000               1  500 

'  .  1 

«* 

That  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  postmasters  salary  be  paid  to  the  central 
accounting  postmasters  in  addition  to  their  salary  for  the  extra  work. 

That  postmasters  of  the  third  class  be  given  a  civil-service  status  with  line  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  vacancies,  according  to  their  efficiency  rating. 

That  an  eight-hour  day  be  granted  to  third-class  postmasters  with  pay  for  overtime 
and  15  days  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay,  as  granted  other  employees. 

That  an  allowance  sufficient  to  cover  rent  on  office,  fixtures,  lights,  and  fuel  be 
wanted  to  all  third-class  offices,  whether  under  lease  or  not. 

That  the  Post  Office  Department  be  required  to  furnish  or  rent  fixtures  in  all  third- 
class  offices. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  T.  STILWEII,  POSTMASTER,  MOlfTE- 

ZUMA.  OA. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Gentlemen,  the  OTOund  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
coyered  and  I  haye  a  brief  which  T  will  submit  and  win  not  go  into 
detail.  I  haye  been  postmaster  for  19  years,  and  haye  gone  all  the 
way  from  fourth  class  to  just  edgingon  the  second  class. 

1  think  it  simmers  down  to  this :  The  cost  of  liying  which  we  haye 
heard  so  much  about  is  one  reason  why  we  should  haye  more  salary, 
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and  then  we  should  have  that  salary  and  should  not  have  to  pay  it 
out  for  clerk  hire.  I  think  we  need  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  our  own 
salary  and  100  per  cent  increase  in  clerk  hire. 

The  maximum  allowance  now  for  clerk  hire  is  $100.  We  need 
clerks,  as  you  know,  and  we  can  not  get  them  for  that,  and  when  we 
do  get  them  we  have  to  pick  up  what  we  can  get.  As  soon  as  a  clerk 
becomes  efficient  we  lose  him.  In  my  19  years  experience  I  have 
trained  and  lost  no  less  than  25  clerks.  I  now  have  two  new  clerks 
and  in  60  days,  as  soon  as  they  become  efficient,  they  wiU  be  off  for 
more  than  1  can  pay  them.  No  bank,  no  firm  or  corporation  can 
succeed  with  its  help  changing  every  60  or  90  days.  I  love  the  work. 
I  have  given  my  life  to  it  for  19  years,  but  I  have  to  live  right  to  give 
efficient  service.  I  want  to  be  an  efficient  postmaster.  The  people 
want  service  and  I  believe  they  are  willing  to  pay  lor  it,  but  we  can 
not  give  efficient  service  unless  we  have  the  help. 

Mr.  Stillwell's  brief  follows: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  J,  T.   8TILWELL. 

We,  firat-clan  postmasters — ^managers  of  third-class  offices — appreciate  very  much 
your  courtesy  in  coming  down  close  to  us  and  inviting  us  to  tell  you  of  our  needs  and 
if  we  feel  we  need  and  deserve  increasing  salary,  why,  and  if  need  better  clerks  and 
better  pay  for  them — ^why? 

In  behalf  of  the  third-class  postmasters  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  whom  I  have  been 
appointed  to  represent,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  reasons  for  the  hope  we  have  that  you 
will  stronglv  recommend  at  least  50  per  cent  increase  in  third-class  postmasters' 
salaries,  ancf  sufficient  allowance  for  clerk  hire  so  that  postmaster's  salary  will  really 
be  the  amount  stated. 

We  aak  increase  in  salary: 

First.  Because  living  expenses  have  increased  from  200  to  4C0  per  cent.  To  illus- 
trate: • 

A  few  years  ago  could  buy  com  meal  for  from  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Now  ia 
worth  60  to  76  cents  per  peck 

Oould  buy  flour  for  from  $5  to  $6  per  barrel.    Now  it  is  $16  per  barrel. 

Meat  was'from  6  to  12}  cents.     Now  25  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

Sugar  and  coffee  have  increased  300  per  cent. 

<  Nothing  has  increased  from  200  to  400  per  cent.  A  cheap  suit  that  you  could  buy 
from  110  to  $15  is  now  from  $40  to  $50.  Shirts  that  were  $1  are  now  from  $2  to  $3.50. 
Dreas  goods,  giughams  that  were  10  to  15  cents  per  yard,  now  40  to  60  cents.  Shoes, 
increaaed  about  400  per  cent,  and  merchants  tell  us  prices  will  be  much  higher  still. 

Coal  was  $4.50  summer  delivery  in  1914;  now  $11  to  $14. 

Eggs  were  15  to  20  cents;  now  75  to  90  cents.    Chickens  that  were  25  cents  now 

COBt$l. 

Second.  On  account  of  the  great  difference  in  class  and  amount  of  mail  handled. 

When  postmasters  salaries  were  adjusted,  the  principal  mail  was  first  class.  Now, 
three-fourths  of  the  mail  we  handle  is  parcel  post  or  second  or  third  class.  The  great 
bulk  of  all  this  mail  originates  at  the  large  city  offices  and  does  not  add  to  the  receipts 
or  sales  of  the  third-class  offices  and  as  our  salaries  are  based  on  our  sales,  and  not  on 
amount  of  mail  handled,  and,  as  stated,  this  great  bulk  of  parcel  post,  C.  O.  D.,  news- 
papers, magazines,  catalogues,  and  advertising  matter,  is  mailed  out  from  the  large 
cit>'  offices. 

t^e  would  call  special  attention  to  the  C.  O.  D.  business  which  has  added  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  record  and  detail  work  and  this  is  especially  true  as  to  C.  0.  D.  pack- 
ages which  fail  of  delivery — ^for  which  we  receive  no  remuneration  whatever.  So 
great  has  the  C.  O.  D.  businesB  grown,  at  most  of  the  larger  third-class  offices,  that  one 
clerk  could  be  kept  busy  most  of  his  time  attending  to  this. 

We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  allowed  credit  for  sales  of  revenue  and  pro- 
prietary stamps  just  the  same  as  for  ordinary  postage  dstamps.  It  takes  time,  labor, 
and  responsibility  just  the  same. 

The  third-class  post  office  belongs  to  the  Government.  And  the  third-class  post- 
master is  paid  a  salary  to  look  after  and  manage  it  and  is  reouired  to  give  it  his  personal 
attention,  thereby  preventing  him  in  engaging  in  other  DusineeB.  He  is  employed 
just  as  a  manager  or  any  firm  or  corporation  is  employed,  except  the  manager  for  a  nim 
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or  corporation  is  not  expected  to  pvy  for  extra  help  needed  to  run  the  buainen  out  of 
his  own  salary  or  private  funds.  Is  it  fair  and  just  that  a  postmaster  who  works  from 
10  to  15  hours  per  day  should  be  required  to  pay  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  his 
salary  to  secure  and  keep  efficient  help?  Not  tnat  he  may  make  more  money  but  that 
the  public  may  be  given  the  service  they  require  and  have  a  ri^ht  to  expect.  The 
Question  of  clerk  hire  is  so  closel}r  coimected  with  the  salaries  of  third-class  postmaaten 
tnat  we  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  it  your  careful  consideration. 

Under  the  present  adjustment  of  clerk  hire  for  third-class  poet  offices,  the  maximum 
clerk  hire  being  $1,200  per  annum  and  that  temporary  and  optionary.  How  can  an 
office  be  properly  run  tnat  really  needs  three  clerks  when  an  efficient,  reliable  clerk 
can  command  from  $75  to  $150  per  month?  If  we  secure  a  new,  green  clerk  and  teach 
and  train  him  up  we  but  train  him  to  lose  him.  In  my  experience  of  19  years,  as  a 
third-class  postmaster,  I  have  trained  and  lost  not  leas  than  25  clerks.  How  lonjg  couM 
a  bank,  firm,  or  corporation  do  a  paying  or  satisfactory  business  on  such  a  basis.  We 
believe  the  people  want  the  service  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We  recommend  that 
post  office  clerks  in  third-class  offices,  should  be  treated  as  other  Government  em- 
ployees and  be  promoted  for  efficiency,  granted  15  days'  vacation  each  year,  with 
pay,  and  only  required  eight  hours  or  be  paid  for  overtime. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  John  P.  Stockton,  EUenboro,  N.  C,  W. 
S.  Hite,  Batesburg,  S.  C,  Bays  D.  Gather,  Pell  City,  Ala.,  and  James 
M.  Byrd,  Branchville,  S.  C,  as  follows: 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  JOHN   P.  STOCKTON,  POSTMASTEB,  ELLENBOBO,  N.  C. 

Through  Mr.  John  P.  Stockton,  our  North  Carolina  Repreeentative,  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  in  behalf  of  the  postmasters  at  tnird-class  post  offices  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina: 

The  postmaster  at  a  third-class  post  office  at  the  present  time  receives  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  a  civil  service  examination, 
in  which  experience  and  fitness  play  a  very  implant  part,  it  is  true,  but  whicl^.  at 
the  same  time,  embraces  educational  tests  which  guarantee  the  intellectual  fitnees 
of  the  appointee. 

Third  class  postmasters  do  not  as  is  often  supposed,  get  a  fixed  salary  like  first  and 
second  class  postmasters,  but  their  compensation  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
stamps  they  sell,  in  other  words,  the  gross  receipts.  Tlus  method  of  compensating 
them  was  adopted  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1883,  and  from  time  to  time  there 
has  been  an  adjustment  of  the  satsuies  and  clerk-hire  allowances  at  these  offices,  the 
latest  adjustment  having  been  made  as  we  understand,  in  1907.  Since  that  time 
the  living  expenses  have  gone  up  tremendously,  so  much  so  that  there  is  no  compari- 
son of  present  living  expenses  with  those  obtaining  13  years  a^. 

Some  time  ago  an  act  was  passed  making  the  pay  of  clerks  in  first  and  second  clasB 
post  offices  60  cents  an  hour,  that  is,  substitute  clerks  in  these  offices.  Every  class  of 
worker,  in  every  field  of  endeavor  is  asking  for  great  increases  in  wages,  our  informa- 
tion being  that  the  section  foremen  on  the  raSroads  are  now  asking  for  80  cents  an 
hour  or  $6.40  for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

Third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  are  the  only  people  on  our  earth  who  ^et  a  lesser 
wage  than  that  of  the  people  who  work  imder  them.  In  every  other  position  in  thi^ 
world  except  third  ana  fourth  claeis  post  offices  the  head  of  the  establishment  gets  a 
greater  wage  than  those  who  work  under  him,  but  we  find  the  third  and  fourth  class 
postmaster  working  every  day  with  men,  no  better  than  he  is  by  nature,  whose  wages 
are  verv  much  higher  than  his.  This  alone  makes  his  a  most  cruel  position,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  person  on  earth  who  has  not  experienced  it  for  himself  who  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  humiliation  and  embarrassment  to  a  third  or  fourth  class  poetmaster 
to  be  compelled  to  work  from  month  to  month  with  subordinates  (rural  carriers  < 
whose  \^uchers  he  must  sign  for  a  great  deal  more  than  his  own  pitiable  wage. 

Third-class  postmasters  are  supposed  to  be  allowed  sufficient  clerk  hire  to  cover 
the  extra  work  in  their  offices,  but  this  has  hitherto  been  left  discretionary  with  the 
department,  the  acts  which  have  governed  this  feature  of  the  third-class  offices  having 
read  that  ''not  to  exceed  such  and  such  a  sum  may  be  allowed  at  third-class  offices 
where  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  such  and  such  a  sum.''  This  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  postmasters  to  get  anything  like  an  adequate  allowance  for 
clerk  hire,  in  practically  every  office  of  this  class  the  postmaster  has  always  had  to 
pay  out  a  good  percentage  of  his  own  meager  compensation  for  clerk  hire. 
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We  aflk  that  where  the  ffoss  receipts  of  an  office  of  this  class  are  $1,900  to  $2,200  an 
ample  allowance  for  one  clerk  full-time  at  a  living  wage  shall  be  granted,  and  where  the 
gran  receipts  are  abov-e  this  $2,200  there  shall  be  sufficient  allowance  for  additional 
clerk  hire  such  as  shall  be  required  to  give  efficient  service. 

We  ask,  further,  that  third-class  postmasters  shall  be  allowed  15  days  annual  leave 
with  pay,  and  that  they  shall  also  be  allowed  15  days  sick  leave  with  pay  after  one 
years^aatiBfactQrv  service  in  such  post  offices.  We  ask,  further,  that  these  third-class 
postmasters  shall  be  given  a  working  day  of  8  hours  within  10  hours,  and  that  they 
shall  receive  pro-rata  pay  for  overtime  duty. 

We  ask,  further,  that  third-class  postmasters  phall  be  retired  alter  having  rendered 
20  years'  satis^tory  service  in  the  said  offices  or  other  branches  of  the  postal  service. 

We  ask,  for  both  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  that  the  total  time  spent  in  the 
Postal  Service,  in  whatever  department  oi  the  said  service  the  beneficiary  shall  have 
worked,  and  even  if  he  or  she  may  have  worked  in  several  branches  of  the  Postal 
Scovice,  we  ask  that  the  total  time  spent  in  all  of  them  shall  be  coimted  in  the  neces- 
sary number  of  years  entitling  him  or  her  to  retii'ement.  That  is,  20  years'  satisfactory 
work  in  the  jxxital  branch  of  the  Government  service  shall  entitle  the  person  having 
80  served  to  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  law. 

We  aak  for  both  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  that  there  shall  hereafter  be 
reonired  but  one  money-order  book  to  be  Kept,  the  preserved  applications  being  a 
sufficient  record  of  tiie  money  orders  issued  and  the  coupons  cut  from  paid  order-s, 
likewise  preserved,  being  a  sufficient  record  of  paid  orders.  Thus  the  cash  book  is 
really  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  kept. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  own  or  rent  all  post  office  quarters,  or  that 
postmasters  of  every  class  should  have  a  sufficient  allowance  from  the  Government 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  that  respectability  in  such  offices  as  will  be  in  keeping 
with  their  position  as  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  Government  of  all  time. 

We  bdieve  that  sufficient  salary  should  be  paid  to  all  postmasters  to  enable  them 
to  live  as  decently  as  their  neighoors,  the  railroad  workers,  and  their  subordinates, 
the  rural  carriers.  This  is  essential  in  order  that  the  respect  due  these  positions  may 
be  given,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  brought  any  reproach  against  our  great  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  of  these  officials  in  these  important 
positians  of  trust. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  that  a  third  or  fourth  class  postmaster  should  have  to 
pay  hJB  clerk  hire  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  yet  there  are  fourth  class  xxMtmasters 
who  actually  pay  out  more  for  clerk  hire  than  they  receive  as  compensation  from 
their  cancellations.  Third-class  postmasters  are  supposed  to  get  ample  clerk  hire 
allowances  for  the  conduct  of  all  work,  and  yet  in  practically  every  office  of  this  class 
the  postmaster  has  had  to  pay  out  a  good  percentage  of  his  own  compensation  for  the 
item  of  clerk  hire. 

At  third-class  post  offices  the  Government  Ib  supposed  to  rent  suitable  quarters 
for  the  office  and  to  furnish  cabinets  and  office  furmture,  but  the  postmaster  often 
has  rented  or  furnished  additional  room  or  been  put  to  the  expense  of  other  room 
and  fixtures. 

At  a  third-class  post  office,  as  well  as  at  the  larger  fourth-cla^s  post  offices,  the  poet- 
master  has  more  actual  work  than  any  clerk  in  a  city  poet  office  or  any  rural  or  city 
carrier,  yet  his  wage  is  but  a  miserable  pittance  compared  with  the  great  burden 
of  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  these  officials. 

Therefore  we  ask  your  honorable  body  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  imme- 
diate passase  of  appropriate  lefiiislation  granting  adequate  allowances  for  clerk  hire, 
rent,  and  otner  expenses  at  thira-class  post  offices,  and  that  the  salaries  of  these  officials 
shall  be  based  on  the  schedule  proposed  in  the  national  league  salary  plan,  which  is 
adeouate  lor  third-class  post  offices  at  present,  provided  the  legislation  respecting 
deri  hire  shall  be  made  mandatory  in  every  instance. 

We  ask.  further,  that  third-class  central  accounting  postmasters  shall  be  allowed 
$5  monthly  for  each  district  office  under  their  supervision,  and  that  they  shall  be 
allowed  $10  monthly  for  each  rural  carrier  attached  to  their  offices,  the  same  as  has 
been  asked  for  in  our  plea  for  fourth-class  postmasters,  which  has  this  day  been  pre- 
sented to  your  honorable  body  by  Mr.  John  P.  Stockton,  representing  the  third  and 
fourth  class  postmasters  of  North  Carolina. 

We  do  most  respectfully  and  humbly  beg  to  submit  the  above  for  your  conscientious 
considecation,  with  perfect  assurance  that  with  the  noble  members  of  the  Joint  Postal 
Oommiesion  our  cause  ia  in  safe  hands,  and  we  believe  your  recommendations  will 
be  ample  for  every  postal  worker  in  all  branches  of  the  postal  service,  and  that  no 
discrimination  will  obtain  against  any  class  of  workers  as  a  class  through  the  recom- 
mendations of  your  honoraole  body. 

14Slftl— 20-^faoL  1,  R  7 11 
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BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  W.   8.   HTTB,   POSTMAJ3TBB,    BATB8B1TRO,    8.   G. 

I  am  postmaster  at  a  third-class  central  accounting  post  office,  and  can  speak  from 
personal  experience  what  a  postmaster  at  an  office  of  this  kind  has  to  contend  with . 

Making  this  statement  as  short  as  possible,  will  say:  First,  I  have  17  district  poet 
offices,  exclusive  of  my  own,  to  supplv  and  keep  accounts  with;  I  only  have  one 
assistant,  and  we  are  compelled  to  work  from  13  to  14  hours  per  day,  and  then  it'fl 
almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  work.  Being  impossible  to  employ  additional 
help  with  the  small  allowance  that  I  now  have  for  this  purpose,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
honorable  gentlemen  constituting  the  commission  who  gave  the  postal  employeei< 
such  an  attentive  hearing  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  will  also  lend  an  attentive  ear  and 
kindly  consider  the  claim  and  needs  of  the  overworked  and  insufficient  compensated 
postmaster  at  a  third-class  central  accounting  post  office. 

I  think  a  fair  compensation  (additional)  for  service  required  at  a  cental  accounting 
third-class  office  would  be  $5  per  month  for  each  district  office  served.  This  would 
enable,  or  assist  at  lea<it,  the  postmaster  in  securing  the  verv  much  needed  help  for 
this  purpose.  If  no  allowance  can  be  granted  for  this  additional  work,  I  readily 
agree  with  many  others  from  whom  I  have  had  expressions  and  with  an  expression 
from  one  of  the  members  of  the  honorable  commission,  that  all  central  accounting 
post  offices  should  be  placed  in  first  or  second  class  office,  where  they  already  have 
sufficient  help  to  take  care  of  such  work.  I  know  that  those  in  chaif^e  of  this  great 
task  will  give  the  postal  employees  due  consideration  and  a  isAr  deal. 

Now,  as  to  the  tnird-class  postmasters,  owing  to  at  least  75  per  cent  increase  on 
the  general  cost  of  living,  it's  not  necessanr  to  say  that  we  need  at  least  50  per  cent 
increase  on  our  present  salaries  to  meet  all  the  necessaries  and  comf (Hts  of  life  and 
allow  the  assistant's  salary  to  be  50  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary. 

All  the  above  is  only  an  idea  of  one  man,  and,  as  previously  stated,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  our  claim  to  the  honorable  body  of  great  men  who  have  the  matter 
in  charge  and  will  give  to  ua  a  most  careful  consideration.  I  am  content  with  their 
decision. 


BRIEF  SUBlCrrTED   BY  BAYS  D.   GATHER,   POSTMASTER,   PELL  CrTY,  ALA. 

We  consider  the  salaries  of  all  third-class  postmasters  should  be  increased,  at  least 
50  per  cent,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Our  rates  of  pay  were  fixed  by  Congress  over  20  years  ago,  when  prices  of  neces- 
sities were  much  lower  than  they  were  even  three  years  ago.  During  tnis  same  period 
wages  and  salaries  were  raised  30  per  cent. 

2.  Since  1914  prices  of  commodities  have  again  risen  another  100  per  cent.  Wages 
and  salaries  have  also  again  risen  to  k^p  step  with  the  rise. 

3.  Our  duties  as  posUnasters  have  been  materially  increased,  our  responsibilitiee 
added  to,  and  the  standard  of  our  qualifications  raised. 

4.  The  third-class  postmaster  is  usually  the  only  representative  of  the  Crovemment 
in  his  town.  His  pay  should  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  standing  due 
these  considerations. 

For  similar  reasons  we  think  the  pay  of  our  clerks  should  be  raised  too.  We  think 
the  third-class  postmasters  should  also  be  given  additional  clerk  help. 

1.  Because  the  work  in  our  offices  has  become  much  more  arduous  throu^  the 
introduction  of  the  parcel-post  system  and  its  rapid  growth,  together  with  the  issuing 
of  insurance  and  filing  of  claims  for  lost  mail. 

2.  Because  of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  system. 

3.  Because  of  the  increase  of  the  amoimt  of  incominf"  mail  of  all  classes  handled, 
caused  by  the  advent  of  the  mail-order  business  and  other  causes. 

4.  Because  from  all  prospects  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the  postal  system  is  going 
to  be  still  more  increased  in  the  future  by  aerial  and  auto  service  and  other  work. 

We  consider  the  hours  of  labor  idiould  be  reduced  to  eifht  hours  a  day  and  thus 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  oft-expressed  pc^cy  of  ^e  Qovemment  in  all  its 
departments. 

1.  The  hours  worked  now  are  usually  from  11  to  15  a  day. 

2.  There  are  at  present  no  specified  hours  for  a  third-class  office  to  be  open  for  the 
public  transaction  of  business. 

3.  We  think  sufficient  help  should  be  furnished  and  the  hours  of  work  so  arranged 
that  no  one  should  have  to  work  continuously  over  eight  hours  without  extra  pay. 

We  think  that  poet  offices,  besides  being  divided  into  four  classes  with  pay  depend- 
ing on  the  receipts  of  the  omce,  should  also  have  a  supplementary  subdivisioii,  iMMed 
on  the  work  with  additional  allowances  to  be  made  obuffttory  and  not  merely  optional, 
for  instance: 
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1.  All  offices  that  are  central  accounting  should  be  class  A,  with  fixed  additional 
pay  and  derk  allowance  baaed  on  the  number  of  offices  served. 

2.  All  offices  at  raUroad  junction  points  doing  transfer  and  separating  work  should 
be  class  B,  with  additional  remuneration. 

3.  Offices  having  star  routes  originating  with  them  and  suppl>dng  other  offices  might 
be  known  as  class  C,  with  added  pay. 

4.  Other  offices  with  unusual  conditions,  as  exacting  train  schedules,  large  number 
of  rural  routes,  or  with  corporations  using  their  offices  but  not  bu3^ng  their  stamp  sup- 
plies from  them,  should  also  have  distinct  classification  with  proper  consideration. 

We  ask  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission^  at  their  session  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  give 
their  favorable  consideration  to  these  suggestions. 


BRrEP  SUBMriTED   BY  JAMES   M.    BTRD,   POSTMASTER,    BRANCHVILLE,   8.   C. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Congress  for  the  privilege  of  presenting 
you  with  the  reauests  or  the  third-class  postmasters  of  South  Carolina  for  increases  in 
salaries  and  the  oetterment  of  conditions  generally  at  offices  of  this  class. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  third-class  postmasters  of  South  Carolina  held  in  the  city  of 
rolumbia,  on  September  2,  at  which  meeting  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist  were 
very  freely  dtscussed  and  it  was  decided  that  they  shotdd  Lay  before  you  the  following 
requests  for  your  earnest  consideration,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  recom- 
mend their  adoption  by  Congress. 

1.  That  the  salaries  of  all  third-class  postmasters  be  increased  at  least  50  per  cent 
over  present  rate  for  an  ei^t-hour  day,  with  pro  rata  pay  for  all  over  eight  hours. 
(^That  the  said  eight  hours  be  within  10  consecutive  hours. ) 

2.  That  third-class  postmasters  be  granted  15  days  annual  leave  with  pay. 

3.  That  the  assistants  pay  be  50  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary  as  a  minimum. 

4.  That  any  allowance  made  or  granted  on  account  of  extra  work  or  unusual  condi- 
tions be  in  addition  to  that  allowed  for  an  assistant. 

5.  That  all  increases  granted  be  retroactive  from  July  1,  1918. 

6.  That  Sunday  work  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

By  way  of  comment  of  the  requests  that  the  salaries  of  third-class  postmasters  be 
increaseo  at  least  50  per  cent  over  present  rate  of  pay  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
recent  statement  given  out  by  Bradstreet's  on  December  9  showing  that  the  cost  of 
living  based  on  the  wholesale  price  of  96  staple  articles  advanced  1.3  per  cent  during 
November  and  now  stand  at  131  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level,  or  tne  highest  ever 
known.  (These  figures  are  piven  for  a  period  just  preceding  the  war  as  the  figures 
are  not  available  for  comparison  with  year  18S3  when  our  present  salaries  were  fixed 
by  Congress.*) 

Upcm  close  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  living  is  still  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent  or  more  each  month  not  withstanding  tluit  every  effort  of  the 
Government  has  been  directed  aeianst  the  high  cost  of  living  for  months. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  at  Boston  on 
r)ctober  14  we  find  that  tfie  average  weekly  earnings  increased  all  the  way  from  62  to 
110  per  cent  from  September,  1914,  to  March,  1919,  for  the  eight  leading  industries. 

The  railroad  men,  the  factory  worker  and  practically  every  other  trade  and  occupa- 
tion throughout  the  country  has  received  increases  from  time  to  time.  A  great  many 
times  by  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes,  possibly  the  postal  employees  could  have  taken 
id^-anta^  of  the  conditions  existing  during  the  war  and  threatened  a  strike  in  order 
t»  have  had  their  salaries  increased. 

But  they  are  too  lo>al  and  patriotic,  and  God  forbid  that  they  shall  ever  resort  to 
^irh  methods  but  let  us  rather  put  our  trust  in  the  broadmindedness  and  fair  dealings 
of  our  Government  and  its  representatives,  for  a  proper  and  adequate  adjustment  of 
our  difficulties. 

Upon  inquiry  made  at  all  third-class  offices  throughout  the  State  it  waa  found  that 
the  rural  carriers  were  receiving  an  average  salary  of  $1,490  for  an  average  work  day  of 
5.d3  hours  whereas  the  poetnunsterB  received  an  average  annual  of  $1,440  for  an  average 
workday  of  11.28  hours.  (This  was  before  the  increase  which  went  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1919.)  The  difference  would  now  be  even  greater.  Is  this  right  when  the 
di^erence  in  worldng  hoiu^,  responsibilities,  etc.,  are  taken  into  consideration? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  in  the  Army*  the  private  received  more  pay  than  his 
superior  officer? — or  in  a  business  establishment,  if  the  clerk  more  than  the  manaeer? 
Tet  this  is  the  condition  that  now  exists  at  the  third-class  offices  in  this  State. 

This  should  not  remain  so. 
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We  find  the  postmasters  and  clerks  at  first  and  second  class  offices,  city,  rural,  \illage 
delivery  carriers,  railway-mail  clerks  and  other  employees  all  working  on  an  8-hour 
day  (except  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  and  tfieir  clerks.  Yet  they  receive 
smaller  salaries  than  the  others.)  Suppose  we  take  my  office,  for  example:  I  am  com- 
pelled to  commence  work  by  6.30  a.  m.  and  am  on  duty  almost  continually  until  8.;i(> 
p.  m.,  or  14  hours  per  day,  with  7  hours  on  holidays  and  2  hours  on  Sundays,  not  even 
a  piece  of  machinery  can  keep  this  up  day  in  and  day  out.  Certainly  there  should 
be  some  relief  to  conditions  like  this. 

Our  request  for  an  eight-hour  day  with  prorata  pay  for  all  over  eight  hours  seems 
to  me  a  most  reasonable  one.    (In  th^s  we  want  the  8-in-lO-hour  rule  to  apply.) 

Several  years  ago  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass  an  act  limiting  the  working  hours  of  tele- 
graph operators  to  eight  hours  per  day. 

Agaiuj  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  Congress  enacted  the  Adamson 
Law  which  makes  the  basis  day  of  railroad  men  eight  hours.  (Thus  it  has  twice  been 
recognized  by  Congress  as  a  working  day.) 

Isn't  it  just  as  important  that  the  postmasters  have  time  off  for  recreation  as  the 
railroad  man?  Hasn't  he  been  just  as  loyal?  Isn't  his  duties  just  as  exacting  and 
nerve-racking  as  other  occu]:>ations?  Certainly  thev  are,  and  yet  we  find  the  banker 
working  from  5  to  6  hours  daily  6  days  a  week  and  the  school  teachers  5  hours  5  days  a 
week,  and  so  on. 
Yet  the  third-class  postmasters  go  on  and  on  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That  third-class  postmasters  be  granted  15  days  annual  leave  with  pay.  (This  is 
done  in  practically  every  other  branch  of  the  Government  service — why  not  extend  it 
to  the  third-class  postmasters?) 

That  the  assistants'  pay  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  postmasters'  salar}"  as  a 
minimum.  (Conditions  have  so  changed  that  the  ordinary  N^ro  laborer  can  get 
better  pay  than  that  allowed  for  clerks  at  the  laiger  offices  of  thiB  class.  How,  then 
can  we  expect  the  best  service?  An  old  saying  is  that  we  usually  get  what  we  pay  for. 
If  we  pay  poor  salaries,  can  we  expect  good  service? 

That  any  allowance  made  or  granted  on  account  of  extra  work  or  imusual  conditions 
be  in  addition  to  that  allowed  for  an  assistant. 

For  example,  at  my  office,  we  have  to  handle  mail  in  transit  for  two  other  offices  for 
which  I  am  allowed  $180  per  annum  for  separations  (of  course  this  is  extra  work), 
however,  this  is  included  in  my  total  allowance  for  clerical  help. 
The  maximum  amount  allowed  for  offices  the  size  of  mine  is  $600  per  annum. 
I  am  allowed  for  separation  of  maila,  $180;  clerk,  $400;  total  $580,  or  $20  leas  than 
the  maximum  for  handling  local  mail  only. 
That  all  increases  be  retroactive  from  July  1,  1918. 

In  making  this  request  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  been  for  several 
years  having  to  bear  the  increased  cost  of  living  out  of  our  meager  salaries  and  when 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  living  costs  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  very  time  that 
all  other  salaries  were  being  increased,  and  the  time  that  we  needed  an  increaae  to 
help  meet  this  additional  cost  of  necessities,  there  came  from  Wadiington  "Like  a 
bolt  from  a  clear  sky  "  an  order  that  postmasters'  salaries  would  not  be  increased  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  that  additional  duties  and  responsibilities 
were  added  yet  not  a  murmer  went  up  from  the  armv  of  postmasters  but  they  did 
their  duty  as  faithfully  as  the  boys  who  "Went  over  the  top." 
That  Sunday  work  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  was  found  among  some  of  the  postmasters  at  the  Columbia  meeting  <tboee 
who  were  having  to  handle  mail  over  a  period  of  from  10  to  12  hours  on  Sunday.  It 
seemfi  that  quite  a  bit  of  this  could  be  avoided  if  proper  action  was  taken  by  the 
department,  for,  several  years  ago  by  an  act  of  Congress  first  and  second  claes  offices 
were  allowed  to  remain  closed  throudiout  the  day.  If  this  can  be  done  in  the  citiea 
why  certainly  it  can  be  reduced  at  tjoe  smaller  offices. 

llie  postal  service  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Government  that  comes  in  dailv  contact 
with  every  business  and  individual  throughout  the  land  and  is  the  yardstick  by  -which 
the  Government  is  measured,  the  efficiency  of  the'  Government  is  measured  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  postal  service,  therefore  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  keep  the 
postal  service  upon  as  high  a  plane  as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
faithful  and  efficient  employees  in  the  service  by  making  the  salariee  ana  ^working 
conditions  as  attractive  as  possible. 

The  retiTemen;t  act  will  soon  be  broufi;ht  before  Congress,  and  I  believe  that  pcet- 
masters  should  by  all  means  be  included  under  its  terms  as  other  civil  em|>loyee8 
for  certainly  they  do  not  receive  compensation  sufficient  to  put  aside  anything  for 
their  old  age. 
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SECOND-CLASS  POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMEFT  OF  KB.  W.  B.  McCASTTS,  WINDEB,  N.  C. 

Mr.  McCaxts.  I  am  a  postmaster  of  the  second  class.  I  do  every- 
thing that  these  gentlemen  here  have  been  talking  about  that  they 
do.  I  am  the  postmaster;  I  am  the  janitor  when  he  does  not  come; 
1  issue  money  orders;  I  register  mail  and  do  everything  in  a  second- 
class  post  office.  For  that  I  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  which 
I  thiivk  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  work  and  the  responsibilities. 

We  sell  in  that  office  documentary,  proprietary,  war  savings  and 
thrift  stamra,  in  addition  to  all  denominations  of  postage  stamps. 
Now,  I  am  liberal  in  my  views.  I  could  live  at  one  time  on  $2,000, 
but  I  told  my  friend,  Congressman  Bell,  that  I  no  longer  can  live  on 
that  salary,  which  is  true;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  blessed  with  a  small  inoome  from  other  sources  I  would  just 
have  to  quit  the  service  and  go  to  work  at  something  else.  Of  course, 
I  could  make  more  money  at  something  else.  It  would  hardly  seem 
possible  that  I  could  do  all  the  work  I  say  I  do,  but  I  am  not  as  old 
as  I  look.  I  go  to  that  office  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work 
until  7  or  8  o'clock  at  night,  with  a  short  rest  for  dinner.  I  do  not 
get  any  supper  until  I  close  my  office,  after  finishing  the  day's  work, 
and  go  home.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  no  other  second-class  post- 
masters who  have  appeared  here,  and  I  judge  there  are  no  others 
interested  except  myself. 

Senator  Mobes.  That  is  not  so  with  reference  to  the  whole  country, 
Mr.  McCants.    Thev  have  appeared  at  other  places. 

)fr.  McCants.  Tnat  may  be  true,  but  1  realize  that  second-class 
offices  are  not  given  much  consideration,  because  they  are  a  kind  of 
interim  proposition.  There  are  more  third  and  fourth  dass  post  offices 
all  over  this  country  than  any  other  kind.  The  big  cities  of  the 
country  have  first-class  offices,  out  when  you  strike  towns  like  Winder 
they  are  second-class  offices.  Some,  of  course,  have  greater  receipts 
than  others,  but  I  do  exactly  the  same  work  in  my  office,  outside  of 
aying  vouchers,  that  Mr.  Jones  does  in  the  great  city  of  Atlanta. 

ere  is  not  a  thing  that  he  has  in  his  office  but  what  is  done  in  mine. 
The  responsibiUties  are  veiy  great,  the  burden  is  very  onerous,  mv 
duties  are  manifold,  and  I  just  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  to  give  aU 
second-class  offices  an  increase,  and  I  am,  most  respectfully,  your 
humble  servant. 

8TATEMEBT  OF  ME.  T.  P.  McLEOD,  HASTSVILLE,  S.  C. 

Mr.  McLegd.  I  have  been  instructed  to  ask  for  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease. 

Senator  Moses.  You  represent  whom  ? 

Mr.  McLeod.  The  second-class  postmasters  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  In  our  meeting  at  Columbia  we  were  not  represented  all 
over  the  State,  but  still  we  had  there  a  representative  body  of  second- 
class  postmasters,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  and 
tell  jrou  all  the  various  duties  that  have  been  placed  upon  us  in 
addition  to  handling  the  Postal  Service.  We  have  embodied  that 
in  our  bri^  and  will  submit  it  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

^  I  just  want  to  state  tliat  tihat  25  per  cent  was  arrived  at  after  a  full 
discussion,  but  we  also  recommend  that  the  matter  of  the  various 
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activities  of  the  Postal  Service  be  taken  into  consideration  when  these 
increases  are  studied  out  and  recommendations  made,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  at  the  various  offices  the  conditions  are  different.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  the  salary  be  placed  on  a 
basis  of  the  revenues  of  the  office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a 
condition  is  not  such  as  to  make  tne  compensation  of  the  postmaster 
just  what  it  should  be.  In  one  office  we  have  these  various  activities 
and  responsibilities  of  such  a  nature,  while  in  another  office  these 
responsibilities  are  not  present,  or  they  are  put  off  to  other  depart- 
ments. They  have  supervisory  officials,  etc.,  to  take  the  responsi- 
bilities off  the  postmaster. 

I  heartily  concur  in  what  Mr.  McCants  has  said  about  the  second- 
class  postmasters  whose  salaries  run  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  Along 
that  line,  we  have  to  engage  in  every  kind  of  work  in  the  office. 
Sometimes  I  have  them  calling  me  up  at  the  office  before  I  go  on  dutv 
at  8  o'clock,  telling  me  a  man  is  sick,  and  I  have  to  go  on  down,  and  if  I 
can  not  get  a  man  to  put  in  his  place,  I  have  to  go  out  and  take  his 
place.  I  have  worked  in  every  department,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  having  served  a  rural  route.  I  have  all  those  responsibilities  on  me, 
and  I  particularly  ask  for  an  increase  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Senator  Moses.  Thank  you  very  much ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
commission,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Postmasters'  Association  of  South 
Carolina  for  their  moderation  in  asking  only  25  per  cent. 

The  brief  referred  to  follows: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  T.  P.  McLeod,  of  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

The  undersigned  repreeentative  poetmafiter  hajB  been  duly  authorized  by  post- 
masters of  the  second  class  in  South  Carolina  to  appear  and  present  to  your  honorable 
commiBedon  the  arguments  hereinafter  set  forth  m  their  behalf  in  particular,  and  a 
summary  in  behalf  of  postmasters  of  all  claflses.  I  therefore  b^  leave  to  submit 
the  following: 

CHANGE   IN   STATUS   OF  POSTMASTERS. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  classification  of  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the 
presidential  class  since  March  3,  1883.  We  believe  it  will  be  admitted  without 
question  that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  appointment  of  postmasters  in  1883 
were  entirely  different,  both  from  a  service  and  a  personal  standpoint,  than  they  are 
to-day.  Under  the  system  as  it  existed  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  quali- 
fication and  ability  were  not  considered  of  first  importance,  and  the  appointee  waa 
not  required  to  give  much  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  only  ex- 
pected to  assume  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  the  funds  which  came  into 
his  hands.  In  nearly  all  cases  postmasters  had  other  and  more  lucrative  buanesB 
or  employment. 

PRESENT    CONDITIONS    AND    QUALIFICATIONS    8URREOUNDIN0    APPOINTMENT    OP   POST- 
MASTERS. 

When  the  present  salary  schedule  wan  inaugurated  in  1883  it  was  permissible  for 
postmasters  to  have  some  outside  resources  to  supplement  the  pay  of  their  offices 
and  they  were  allowed,  without  criticism,  to  engage  in  outside  conunercial  activi- 
ties. In  later  years,  however,  the  demands  of  the  service  have  become  so  persistent 
as  to  pre<>lude  the  possibility  of  postmasters  successfully  carrying  on  any  permanent 
or  extensive  enterprises,  and  finally  by  direct  order  of  the  aepartment  postmasters 
must  devote  at  least  eight  hours  a  day  to  their  ofiices,  the  possibilities  of  adding 
regularly  to  their  income  by  outside  endeavor  has  been  reduced  to  practically  nothing. 

It  will  not  avail  us  to  ^  further  into  detail  as  to  past  and  present  duties  of  a  poet- 
master,  and  we  only  desire  to  cite  enough  evidence  on  this  point  to  forcibly  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  conference  the  fact  that  we  are  not  traveling  alon^  in  the 
same  old  rut,  and  that  a  present-day  postmaster  is  an  entirely  different  official  from 
the  old-day  postmaster. 

The  position  has  increased  in  importance  and  in  the  required  duties  thereof,  but 
the  salary  classification  has  remained  unchanged  for  36  years. 
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INCREA8B  IK  DUTIES   OP  POSTMASTERS. 

(a)  General. — Postmasten'  duties  were  greatly  added  to  by  reason  of  the  war, 
but  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  urge  any  increase  in  salary  or  other  personal  benefits 
for  any  war  work  or  activity.  We  assert  that  there  was  no  more  loyal  or  patriotic 
body  of  men  engaged  in  war  work  than  the  postmasters  of  the  United  States,  and 
▼e  resent  even  the  suggestion  that  we  have  received  or  now  desire  to  receive  any 
reward  whatsoever  for  the  many^  and  diversified  services  rendered  by  us. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that,  outside  of  war  work,  the  post  office  has  graduallv  become 
the  agency  for  all  other  departments  at  Washin^n.  It  is  a  wonderful  system, 
whereby  tne  Government  has  a  personal  representative  in  every  citv,  village,  or  csoss- 
roads  in  the  United  States.  And  the  usemlnees  of  that  system  is  fast  becoming  more 
apparent  at  Washington.  The  Treasury  Department,  the  Agricultural  Department, 
tne  Census  Bureau,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  constantly  and  re^- 
larly  calling  upon  the  postmaster  for  information  and  services.  It  is  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  to  receive  a  request  which  reads  "by  permission  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral," for  some  statistical  information,  or  for  some  service  outside  of  postal  affairs. 

(6)  Custodians  of  buildings. — ^Many  postmasters  of  the  second  class  are  custodians 
of  post-office  buildings.  T^he  appointment  as  custodian  comes  from  the  Treasury 
Department  unsolicited,  and  is  entirely  outside  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
not  in  any  way  to  be  eonstrued  as  a  tm^  of  the  Postal  Service  or  work.  ^  The  custodian 
is  obliged  to  supervise  the  janitor  force,  negotiate  contracts  for  repairs,  additions  to 
the  building,  annual  supplies,  etc.,  and  then  to  supervise  the  work,  make  inspection 
thereof,  and  certify  voucners.  In  addition  the  office  is  burdened  with  much  corre- 
spondence and  clerical  work. 

For  all  of  this  the  postmaster  is  not  pud.  He  is  compelled  to  render  services  as 
custodian  without  remuneration  except  nis  salary  as  postmaster. 

CENTRAL  ACCOUNTING   SYSTEM. 

The  inauguration  of  the  central  accounting  system  affects  principally  offices  of  the 
second  class,  although  there  are  many  firstnclass  offices  and  a  few  third-class  which 
have  been  designated  as  central-accounting  offices.  Your  commission  is  probably 
thoroughly  fawiTiiftr  with  this  system  but  in  order  to  make  this  aigiunent  complete 
we  will  very  briefly  outline  the  idea  involved,  as  follows:  Formerly  every  single 
post  office,  regardless  of  class,  worked  direct  with  Washington;  received  their  sup- 
plies direct  and  accounted  direct.  Under  the  central  accounting  system  practically 
all  communication  on  the  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  offices  with  Washington 
is  cut  off.  Third  and  fourth  class  post  offices,  now  known  as  district  offices,  make 
requisition  on  their  central  accounting  office  for  all  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and 
make  their  reports  to  the  centnJ  accountii^  office.  This  is,  briefly,  the  system  as 
esCabiished  by  the  department,  but  in  addition  the  system  has  grown  to  tne  point 
where  the  district  offices  make  the  same  use  of  the  central  accounting  offices  that 
they  formerly  did  of  the  department  at  Washington. 

They  apply  to  the  central  accoimting  office  for  all  information  desired,  interpreta- 
tion oi  nues,  regulations,  and  orders,  and  for  advice  generally.  In  addition  they 
make  frequent  requests  to  be  furnished  with  supplies  and  materials.  All  cash  is 
paid  into  the  centitd  accounting  office.  It  will  be  readily  understood  what  a  won- 
derful savins  this  system  is  to  the  department,  not  only  in  accounting  labor,  but  in 
r^iei  from  tJmost  constant  communications  from  district  offices,  which  may  now  go 
to  the  central  accounting  office.  When  the  accounts  of  the  central  accounting  office 
are  audited,  it  is  in  effect  an  audit  of  all  the  district  offices  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  central  accounting  office. 

This  system  necessarily  shifts  all  the  burden  of  this  work  from  the  department  to 
the  central  accounting  offices,  yet  no  credit  is  given  the  central  accounting  office  and 
no  increase  in  the  salary  of  central  accounting  postmasters  has  been  made. 

The  increase  in  the  duties,  utility,  and  responsibility  of  the  central  accounting 
offices  is,  in  our  opinion,  so  apparent  as  not  to  require  dtscussion  and  we  will  pass  on. 

CNrAIENSSS    AND    IlCrROPRIETT    OF    PRESENT     METHOD     OF     OCCUPATION     OF    POST- 
MASTERS* SALARIES. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  salaries  are  now  computed  on  the  basis  of  volume 
of  postal  receipts,  that  is,  on  the  volume  of  sales  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and 
that  alone. 
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Your  honorable  commjaaioii  is  familiar  with  the  salary  tables,  but  for  convenience 
of  reference  we  will  quote  them  at  length  herein,  as  follows: 

THIBD  CLASS. 

Sahtfy. 

Receipts  of  $1,900  and  not  exceeding  $3,100 $1, 000 

Receipts  of  $2,100  and  not  exceeding  $2,400 1, 100 

Receipts  of  $2,400  and  not  exceeding  $2,700 1, 200 

Receipts  of  $2,700  and  not  exceeding  $3,000 1, 300 

Receipts  of  $3,000  and  not  exceeding  $3,500 L  400 

Receipts  of  $3,500  and  not  exceeding  $4,200 1,500 

Receipts  of  $4,200  and  not  exceeding  $5,000 1,500 

Receipts  of  $5,000  and  not  exceeding  $6,000 1, 700 

Receipts  of  $6,000  and  not  exceeding  $7,000 1, 800 

Receipts  of  $7,000  and  not  exceeding  $8,000 1,900 
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Receipts  of  $8,000  and  not  exceeding  $9,000 $2, 000 

Receipts  of  $9,000  and  not  exceeding  $10,000 2,100 

Receipts  of  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $11,000 2, 200 

Receipts  of  $11,000  and  not  exceeding  $13,000 , 2, 300 

Receipts  of  $13,000  and  not  exceeding  $16,000 2, 400 

Recdpts  of  $16,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000 2, 500 

Receipts  of  $20,000  and  not  exceeding  $24,000 2,600 

Receipts  of  $24,000  and  not  exceeding  $30,000 2, 700 

Receipts  of  $30,000  and  not  exceeding  $35,000 2,800 

Receipts  of  $35,000  and  not  exceeding  $40,000 2, 900 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Rec^pts  of  $40,000  and  not  exceeding  $45,000 $3,000 

Receipts  of  $45,000  and  not  exceeding  $60,000 3,100 

Receipts  of  $60,000  and  not  exceeding  $80,000 3,200 

Receipts  of  $80,000  and  not  exceeding  $110,000 3,300 

Receipts  of  $110,000  and  not  exceeding  $150,000 3,400 

Receipts  of  $150,000  and  not  exceeding  $200,000 3,500 

Receipts  of  $200,000  and  not  exceeding  $260,000 3,600 

Receipts  of  $260, 000  and  not  exceeding $330,000... 3,700 

Receipts  of  $330,000  and  not  exceeding  $400,000 3,800 

Receipts  of  $400,000  and  not  exceeding  $450,000 3.900 

Receipts  of  $450,000  and  not  exceeding  $500,000 4,000 

Receipts  of  $500,000  and  not  exceeding  $600,000 5,000 

Receipts  of  $600,000  and  upwards 6,000 

From  the  above  table  of  salaries  it  should  be  noted  that  as  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  grows,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  salary  is  lowered. 

The  larger  the  postal  business  t^anscated,  under  ordinary  and  normal  circumstances, 
the  larser  the  general  business  of  the  office,  or  in  other  words,  the  postal  receipts  are 
only  a  barometer,  and  with  their  increase  th^*e  is  also  an  increase  in  all  other  depart- 
ments and  divisions  of  the  office.  This  means  an  increased  force  to  supervise;  in- 
creased accpunting,  increase  in  incoming  mails  and  deliveries,  increased  registry  and 
insurance  business,  and  in  fact  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  business  of  the  entire 
office. 

As  stated  these  tables  take  into  consideration  only  the  actual  postal  business  trans- 
acted.   This  is  really  the  easiest  and  most  sirnple  of  all  the  post-office  work. 

One  or  two  clerks  can  do  all  of  the  accounting;  in  your  office  doing  from  $25,000  to 
$45,000  business.    What  are  the  ether  clerks  doing? 

They  are  looking  after  the  dispatch  of  mails,  receipts  of  mails,  deliveries,  money 
order,  registry,  postal  savings,  parcel  i>ost,  insurance,  collections,  0.  O.  D.,  money- 
order  deposits,  handling  of  supplies,  nixie  desks,  postage-due  desk  and  countless  other 
duties  of  an  office  of  this  size. 

All  of  the  above  comes  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  postmaster.  He  must 
positively  see  that  all  of  the  parts  of  this  great  system  are  properly  functioning.  For 
all  of  this  work  the  postmaster  receives  no  credit  whatsoever  m  the  line  of  compensa- 
tion. 
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READJUSTMENT  OP  POSTlffAfSTBRS'   PAT. 

Since  the  present  schedule  of  postmasters'  p&y  was  formulated  the  following  activi- 
ties have  been  introduced  and  not  one  of  them  is  directly  represented  in  the  receipts, 
\'iz:  Postal  savings,  niral  delivery,  villa^  delivery,  central  accountancy,  parcel  post, 
Government-owned  vehicle  service,  highway  express  routes,  subagemies,  supply 
depots,  and  last  but  not  least  the  growing  C.  O.  D.  b\isiness. 

June  30,  1919,  the  amount  of  postal  savings  on  deposit  was  $148,471,499  in  5,931 
offices. 

Rural  routes  were  serving  27,290,459  families,  or  66,041,404  persons,  and  cost  $53,- 
166.502.  They  handled  3,892,927,736  pieces  of  mail,  43,320  carriers  were  employed 
on  43,453  routes,  covering  1,127,110  miles. 

Eight  motor- vehicle  express  routes,  running  from  January  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1918. 
employed  105  trucks,  earning  at  an  annual  rate  $430,396.78,  of  which  the  annual 
profit  would  be  $40,772.08. 

In  the  Government-owned  vehicle  service,  464  trucks  were  purchased  at  an  expense 
of  1774,854.57,  making  a  total  of  965  trucks  in  service. 

Central  accountancy  was  established  in  approximately  2,000  offices. 

These  are  samples  of  activities  that  have  been  added  to  postmasters'  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  are  not  in  any  way  reflected  in  postmasters'  pay. 

The  readjustment  of  postmasters'  salaries  for  1918  shows  that  while  the  gross  receipts 
for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  showed  an  increase  of  $27,858,144, 
the  total  postsmasters'  pav  as  readjusted  on  these  receipts,  showed  a  decrease  of 
1108,500. 

A  fair  salary  schedule  would  recognize  these  duties  and  responsibilities  and  give 
compensation  for  them. 

PLAN   OP  READJUSTMENT  OP  POSTMASTERS'   PAY. 

It  is  impossible  to  figure  a  schedule  of  post-office  pay  without  having  a  complete 
tabulation  of  receipts,  and  a  record  of  activities  as  the  post  office  grows,  such  as  mail 
dtstfibution,  domestic  money  orders,  foreign  money  orders,  postal  savings,  star  routes, 
nuul  deliver\%  village  delivery,  central  accountancy,  free  delivery,  depository  work, 
branches  of  the  dead-letter  section,  subagencies,  supply  depots,  foreign-exchanfi;e 
offices.  Government  vehicle  service  and  highway  express  service.  Post  offices  should 
be  reclaasified  so  as  to  secure  a  better  pay  for  lower-grade  offices  than  under  the  present 
S(hedLl3  of  pay,  and  a  percentage  should  be  added  to  the  pay  for  each  additional 
activity  added  to  the  post-office  work  in  the  lower  grades. 

In  applying  tiiese  percentages  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  graduate  them  into 
amoants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  activity  involved,  such  as  added  compen- 
sation for  the  supervision  of  each  star  route  starting  from  an  office,  or  each  fural  route, 
or  each  hundred  or  thousand  money  orders  issued,  or  population  served,  or  each 
souare  mile  of  territory  entitled  to  and  given  free  delivery,  or  the  number  of  post 
offices  depositing  or  recei\ing  supplies,  or  the  amount  of  exchange  work  done. 

All  dinerent  activities  are  installed  after  investigation  and  permission  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  after  further  investigation  as  additional  clerk  and  cairier  hire 
are  applied  for. 

COMPAJOBON   OP   POmf asters'   SAIARIE8   WITH  SALARIES   PAID    IK  BANKINO,  ENDUII- 

TRIAL,  AND  OTHER  Bt78INE8S  CIRCLB8. 

It  dbould  be  considered  that  the  post  office  is  simply  a  great  big  business,  operated 
upon  buHiiess  principles,  and  in  which  business  tlie  postmasters  are  valuable  and 
experienced  executives  thereof.  If  comparison  is  made  with  the  salaries  of  the  more 
important  employees  in  banking,  commercial,  and  industrial  activities,  it  is  really 
apparent  that  sodi  salaries  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  paid  to  postmasterB. 

(a)  Banking. — Deomse  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  oanking  business,  which  is 
pnctically  dealing  in  doUais,  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  business  transacted 
m  doDaiB  and  cents  with  the  postal  business.  We  have  also  taken  into  consideration 
the  bet  that  executive  heads  of  banks  are  often  huge  stockholders  and  thereby  receive 
miiMial  oUaries.  So,  in  setting  forth  our  statistics  as  applied  to  banking  circles  we 
have  only  considered  the  salaries  paid  to  cashiers,  tellers,  etc.,  who  are  not  the  actual 
heads  of  the  institation,  but  employees  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the 


We  have  receiTed  informatioii  from  14  cities  concerning  banldng  inadtotioiia, 
whidi  shows  that  the  avenge  salary  paid  to  officials  such  as  described  above  to  be 
to,7&  plus. 
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In  considering  the  above  statiBtiofl  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  employ- 
ment should  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  case  of  cashiers,  tellers^  etc.,  their  duties 
are  chiefly  ministerial.  They  are  not  usually  required  to  exercise  any  particular 
degree  of  discretion.  The  higher  executive  heads,  the  boards  of  directors,  the  dis- 
count and  examining  committees,  assume  nearly  all  the  responsibilities,  whereas  the 
postmasters'  duties  are  almost  entirely  executive,  and  the  exercise  of  discretion  and 
sound  judgment  is  the  first  and  foremost  requirement  of  the  position.  The  bank 
cashier  and  teller  are  but  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  whereas  the  postmaster  is  the  power 
which  rotates  the  wheels  of  his  own  office. 

0ONCLU8IOK. 

(6)  Industrial  and  bitsinesa  circles. — In  conclusion  we  desire  to  uige  upon  the  com* 
mission  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  postmaster  in  his  respective  commu' 
nity.  We  realize  that  a  public  official  can  not  expect  to  receive  com|)ensation  from 
the  Government  because  of  duties  and  obligations  outside  of  his  official  work^  but, 
nevertheless,  the  customs  and  traditions  wmch  have  grown  up  around  the  office  of 
postmaster  and  which  have  been  countenanced  by  the  Gk)vemment  either  officially 
or  unofficially,  and  which  have  now  become  a  fixed  responsibility,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  postmasters. 

Permit  us  to  refer  to  the  local  standing  of  the  postmaster  in  his  community. 

To  satisfactorily  perfonn  these  multifarious  official  and  unofficial,  though  very  nec- 
essary duties,  he  must  have  the  respect  of  his  community  to  commence  with,  and 
must  retain  this  respect  throughout  his  tenure  of  office.  In  short,  the  postmaster, 
to  be  an  efficient  official,  must '  'maintain  a  i>OBition,"  and  to  do  so  costs  him  much 
money. 

As  we  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  brief,  the  present  salaries  of  postmasters  were 
fixed  36  years  ago,  when  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  were  $45,650,624.82 
as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1918,  which  were 
1388.975,962.24,  which  included  $44,500,000  of  war  posta^.  This  is  more  illuminating 
as  to  the  need  of  a  reclassification  and  readjustment  wmch  will  increase  postmasterr 
salaries  than  any  other  ar^ment  we  can  advance. 

I  respectfully  submit  tms  as  our  case. 


Brief  SusMnrBD  by  J.  W.  McGlathbry,  Postmaster,  Humboldt,  Tekk. 

Representing  the  {XMtmasters  of  the  second  class  in  west  Tennessee,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  arguments  to  your  honorable  commission  in  their  behuf : 

SALARIES   RECLASSIFIED. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  presidential  claas 
have  not  been  reclassified  since  1883.  No  other  salaried  position  on  record  has  held 
its  own  like  that  of  the  postmaster,  yet  it  is  not  permissibte  for  him  to  engage  in  out- 
side business  as  was  formerlv  the  custom.  At  one  time  the  postmaster^s  salary  was 
merely  an  addition  to  his  other  earnings,  and  this  was  a  time  when  living  expenses 
were  at  least  100  per  cent  less  than  they  are  to-day.  Considering  the  reduction  in 
income  and  the  increase  in  expenses  we  ask,  What  is  the  remedy? 

INCREASED   RBBFONSIBILrriES. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  duties  that  have  been  added  to  the  office 
we  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  include  those  duties  that  were  added  on 
account  of  the  war.  We  have  cheeriuUy  done  every  thine  called  upon  in  the  way  of 
war  work  and  many  of  us  have  connected  ourselves  with  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  other  voluntary  work. 

There  are  a  few  postmasters  of  the  second  class  who  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  in  Federal  buildings,  and  to  these  have  been  added  the  responsibility 
of  custodianship.  While  this  is  seemingly  a  position  in  name  only,  there  are  many 
duties  connected  with  it,  such  as  looking  after  the  janitor  force,  certifying  vouchers, 
negotiating  contracts  for  repairs  to  the  building,  obtaining  and  submitting  proposals 
for  annual  supplies,  and  doing  the  necessary  correspondence.  All  of  this  in  connec- 
tion  with  his  duties  ps  postmaster  without  additional  compensation. 
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CBIfTRAL  AGG0T7KTING. 

While  the  central  acoountiiiff  syBtem  does  not  a£fect  all  seoond-claBB  offices  there 
are  a  few  of  us  who  are  thoroughly  aoauainted  with  the  added  responaibilitieB  of  this 
syBtem.  Before  this  plan  was  adopted  every  post  office  in  the  United  States  regard- 
IsBB  of  aze  or  class,  made  direct  reports  to  Washington.  In  order  to  show  moi^e  clearly 
iu0t  what  this  work  means  let  us  take  for  illustiation  the  county  of  Gibson,  where 
Humboldt  was  made  the  central  accounting  office  with  12  district  offices.  Each  of 
the  12  district  offices  makes  a  quarterly  report  to  the  central  accounting  office,  where 
the  reports  are  audited  and  forwarded  in  1  report  to  Washington  where  1  report  must 
be  auoited  instead  of  13  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  Not  only  this,  but  the  district 
offices  make  all  reouisitionB  on  the  centnd  accounting  office  for  all  stamps  and  stamped 
papsr,  including  $200,000  in  war  savinp  stamps  for  1918,  and  all  proprietary  and 
documentary  revenue  stamps,  thus  relieving  Washington  to  the  extent  that  they 
must  fill  only  1  requisition  instead  of  13,  and  prepare  and  send  only  1  register  instead 
of  13.  You  readily  see  that  all  this  work  hais  been  transferred  from  Waaldngton  to 
the  central  accounting  offices,  thus  addine  more  work  and  responsibility,  without 
additional  compensation.  This  is  not  all,  tne  district  offices  have  been  disconnected 
from  Washington  so  long  they  do  not  even  apply  there  for  information  that  is  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  business  of  their  offices,  but  either  write  or  call  the  central 
accounting  office.  In  discussinff  this  among  a  niunber  of  central  acoountinff  poet- 
masters,  the  question  was  askea.  How  was  it  ever  possible  to  properly  audit  the 
accounts  of  some  district  offices  under  the  old  plan,  when  in  numbers  of  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  to  return  reports  for  correction  as  many  as  five  times  and  write  a  letter 
each  time,  and  yet  the  ruling  is  that  all  central  accounting  offices  are  expected  to  get 
their  reports  in  by  the  10th? 

This  must  be  a  great  saving  to  the  department  in  accounting  and  labor,  and  while 
this  work  has  been  handed  over  to  the  central  accounting  office  no  provision  has  yet 
been  made  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  postmaster. 

INCON8I8TEKCY  OF  SALARIES   AS  NOW  CLASSIFIED. 

With  reference  to  the  salary  table,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  present  plan.  We  take,  for  example,  the  Humboldt  office,  being  an  aver- 
age second-class  office,  doing  a  business  of  $13,000  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $2,400.  In 
order  to  get  an  increase  in  salary  of  $100  this  office  must  do  another  $3,000  worth  of 
business,  for  the  next  $100  increase  in  salary  it  must  do  another  $4,000  business,  and 
for  the  next  $100  requires  another  $4,000  business^  and  now  to  get  the  next  $100  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  an  additional  $6,000  businesB.  By  referring  to  the  salary 
table  you  will  note  that  the  first  increase  in  pay  of  a  second-class  office  is  $100  when 
the  business  increases  from  $9,000  to  $10,000.  The  salary  increases  from  $2,000  to 
r2,I0O,  thereby  receiving  $100  for  the  $1,000  increase.  The  office  doing  a  $24,000 
busineoB  receives  a  salary  of  $2,600  and  to  get  a  raise  in  salary  of  $100  this  office  must 
show  an  increase  of  $6,000.  In  the  first  case  the  office  that  did  an  additional  $1,000 
business  received  $100,  and  in  the  second  case  the  office  that  did  an  additional  $6,000 
buanees  received  $100.    Again  we  ask,  What  is  ibe  remedy? 

According  to  the  salary  tables,  the  postmaster's  salary  is  based  entirety  on  the  postal 
receipts  of  the  office  without  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  business  in  issuing 
and  paying  money  orders,  registered  mail,  parcel  poet  (especially  insured  parcel  post), 
receipt  and  dispatch  of  mails,  deliveries  of  mails,  both  in  the  city  and  on  rural  routes, 
and  many  other  duties  of  which  the  postmaster  is  held  responsible.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  postmaster  is  required  to  go  over  each  of  tbe  rural  routes  emanating  from  his 
office  at  least  once  a  year.  Still  the  receipts  of  the  office  govern  the  sahury  of  the 
postmaster. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  referring  to  the  Humboldt  office,  but  I  have  a  few  figures 
to  present  and  will  take  advanta^  of  this  opportunity.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  money-order  business  of  this  office  for  the  calendar  year  1919 ;  also  to  the  receipts 
of  the  office  and  the  number  of  registers: 

Money  orders  issued,  11,8S4,  amounting  to $68, 836. 15 

Monev  orders  cashed,  3,312,  amounting  to 28, 912. 13 

Postal  receipts 13,156.28 

On  account  of  this  office  being  a  central  accounting  office  the  following  duties  are 
added: 

There  were  838  official  registers  sent  out  without  reference  to  the  regular  number  of 
registers  psssing  throu^  the  office.  Of  this  number  of  official  registers,  we  can  aafely 
say  that  800  were  requisitions  from  the  district  offices. 
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Stamps  and  stamped  paper  furmshed  the  district  <^ces  by  the  Humboldt  office  the 
past  year  amounts  to  $21,171.85,  which  amount  represents  requisitions  from  |1  up. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  department  appreciated  the  met  that  this  office  va9 
handling  considerable  funds  when  the  postmaster's  bond  was  increBsed  from  |7,000 
to  $17,000. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  funds  handled  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  bond, 
the  postmaster's  salary  remains  the  same. 


LABORERS. 

BbIBF  StJBMITTKD  Bt  Mb.  W,   0.   ChENET  >'0R  THE   LaBORSBS  07  ATLANTA,   Ga. 

Knowing,  by  experience,  that  we  constitute  a  verv  essential  element  in  maldiig 
the  remarbible  showing  in  efficiency  and  accompUumient  for  which  this  office  is 
noted,  and  among  the  most  arduous  and  exacting  as  well  as  the  most  poorly  paid 
of  all  the  classes  employed  here,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  without 
taking  other  examinations,  we  respectfully  request  that,  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  grant 
us  an  increase  of  at  least  20  i)er  cent  in  our  salaries,  that  you  will  do  so. 

The  maximum  that  we  can  draw  per  month  at  present  is  $86.25. 

We  are  nearly  all  men  of  laige  families^  we  feel  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  a  self-respecting  man  to 
support  himself  and  family  on  the  above  stated  amount. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  as  matter  of  simple  justice  you  will  grant  the  above. 


Hon.  Wm.  D.  Upshaw.  May  I  record  this  as  part  of  the  proceedings  t 
I  have  been  detained  by  insistent  constituents  in  my  office  all  day 
lon^  nearly^  and  I  was  just  giving  this  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  the  AUanta 
chairman. 

I  wish  heartily  to  indorse  the  application  of  the  post  office  employees  for  an  increase 
in  salary.  I  personally  investigated  their  needs  m  many  cases  and  find  that  many 
of  them  are  embarrassed  in  their  family  life  because  of  their  scant  and  wholly  inade- 
quate salaries. 

I  learn  also  that  many  of  the  skilled  and  experienced  employees  of  the  poet  office 
are  resigning  to  go  into  other  lines  of  business  oecause  of  the  low  compensation  they 
receive. 

I  hare  been  in  pretty  close  touch  with  them  and  I  would  like  to  go 
on  record  to  the  effect  that  I  believe  they  should  get  what  they  ask. 

Senator  Moses.  There  being  no  further  classes  of  employees  to 
be  heard,  the  commission  will  resume  its  hearings  at  New  Orleans 
on  Monday  morning,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  secretary. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned.) 
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XONBAT,  JANITABY  6,  1920. 

Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 

New  Orleans f  La. 

He  oommission  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  Hotel  Grunewald, 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay,  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Gay  and  Moses  and  Representatives  Bell  and 
Steenerson. 

SECOND-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Senator  Gat.  We  will  get  ri^ht  down  to  business  this  morning  and 
hear  first  from  Mr.  Julius  r.  Hebert,  of  Morgan  City,  La.,  representing 
the  second-class  postmasters. 

STATSMSHT  OF  KB.  JXJIITJS  P.  HEBEST,  MOBGAV  CITT,  LA. 

Mr.  Hebert.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission:  I  was  selected  by  the 
second-class  postmasters  of  Louisiana  to  appear  before  your  honorable 
committee  and  present  a  set  of  resolutions.  Embodied  in  that  set 
of  resolutions  is  a  suggestion  relative  to  a  change  in  the  present  table 
of  salaries.  As  you  Know,  the  table  runs  from  $2,000  to  $2,900  and  it 
is  recommended  that  these  salaries  be  increased  proportionately  to 
from  $2,600  to  $3,800.  The  present  table  contains  10  items;  the  new 
schedule  contains  13  items.  The  average  increase  recommended  in 
this  table  is  33 .6  per  cent.  That  is  the  omy  thing  in  our  recommenda- 
tion that  is  different  from  anything  I  have  seen. 

Senator  Gat.  What  set  of  resolutions  have  you  there  ? 

Ifr.  Hebert.  May  I  read  them  ? 

Senator  Gat.  I  mean  who  passed  those  resolutions? 

Mr.  Hebert.  The  second-class  postmasters  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  Moses.  A  State  association  ? 

Mr.  Hebert.  There  is  no  State  association.  When  the  depart- 
ment order  was  issued  that  the  second-class  postmasters  should  send 
a  del^ation  to  attend  the  hearings,  these  postmasters  selected  a 
conmiittee  to  dfaw  up  these  resolutions.  These  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  postmasters  afterwards  and  none  rejected  them. 

Senator  Gat.  So  that  they  express  the  sentiments  of  all  the  post- 
masters of  the  State? 

Mr.  Hebert.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Does  it  also  deal  with  the  allowance  for  clerk  hire  ? 

Mr.  ELbbert.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  go  into  that  phase  of  the  matter, 
because  so  many  different  conditions  arise  in  different  post  offices. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  source  that  is  as  true  a  barom- 
eter of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  post  office  as  the  postal  receipts. 
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I  have  compiled  a  statement  of  the  receipts — the  number  of  money 
orders  issued;  parcels  or  letters  registered  and  issued,  and  for  the  past 
five  years  there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase.  (See  Exhibit  A.) 
There  are  conditions  in  certain  ofElces  where  they  handle  a  great  num- 
ber of  draw  sacks  or  a  large  amount  of  special  mail,  but  me  depart- 
ment looks  after  that  and  should  take  that  into  consideration  when 
application  is  made  for  additional  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Do  you  second-class  postmasters  count  the  fees 
you  get  on  money  orders  ?  You  get  that  extra,  beside  your  salary, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  We  don't  get  any  pay  for  issuing  a  money  order;  we 
are  second-class  offices.  We  can  not  find  any  reason  why  a  post- 
master of  the  second  class  should  be  paid  a  fee  for  handling  money 
orders. 

Senator  Moses.  Should  the  allowance  be  a  definite  fixed  one,  or 
should  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  It  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  d^art- 
ment;  the  inspection  service.  These  men  come  out  to  the  post  office 
and  loiow  conditions  pretty  well. 

Mr;  Bell.  What  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary  should  the 
assistant  get?  What  should  be  his  salary  as  compared  to  the  post- 
master's salary  ? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  views  on  that  subject 
would  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  postmasters  in  the  State. 
However,  in  a  second-class  post  office  the  duties  of  an  assistant 
postmaster  are  almost  identialwith  those  of  a  clerk.  I  think,  though, 
that  he  should  be  paid — if  he  is  given  extra  work  to  do — ^I  think  he 
should  be  paid  $200  more  than  the  highest  paid  clerk  in  the  office. 

Senator  Gat.  What  is  the  salarv  you  are  getting? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  Twenty-four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Senator  Moses.  Your  postal  receipts  are  how  much? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  last  year. 

Senator  Moses.  You  would  go  to  $3,200  under  this  table? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  assistant  ? 

Mr.  Hebebt.  Fourteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  His  basic  salary  is  only  twelve  hundred. 

Mr.  Hebebt.  Isn't  it  the  law  that  the  assistant  postmaster  of  the 
first-class  office  shall  receive  compensation  equal  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  postmaster's  salary,  and  that  the  department  has  applied  that  to 
the  second  class  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  basic  salary  is  thirteen  hundred. 

Mr.  Hebebt.  The  postmaster's  salary  was  increased  a  hundred 
dollars,  but  the  assistant  could  not  get  it,  but  I  don't  believe  that  the 
assistant  postmaster's  promotion  should  be  withheld  whether  the 
postmaster's  salary  is  increased  or  not. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows:) 

Whereas  a  Joint  Cominiflsioii  on  Postal  Salariee  has  been  appointed  by  GoQgresB  and 
'  charged  with  the  duty  to  investigate  salaries  of  postmasters  and  postal  employees, 

and  to  reclassify  and  readjust  such  salaries  on  an  equitable  basiB;  and 
Whereas  the  salaries  of  second-class  x>ostmasters,  clarified  in  10  g[rades  and  fixed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1883,  are  inad^uate  and  insulBlcient  in  ^w 
of  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  which  has  been  recognized  in  the  adjufitment  of 
salaries  by  employers  in  the  conmiercial  and  industrial  world;  and  much  less  than 
is  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world;  and 
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^  bereu  it  is  eaeential  that  the  second-claas  postmasters  must  possess  the  same  execu- 
tive qualifications  and  derical  ability,  together  with  a  measureable  knowledge  of  ac- 
coantancy  for  the  proper  dischaige  of  the  duties  devolvine  upon  them;  ana  supply 
the  positions  with  the  same  menUil  equipment,  as  required  ot  the  management  of 
the  average  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  or  banking  institution  in  the 
communi^  served:  Therefore,  be  it 
Raolved  6y  the  eommilUe  of  three  delegatee  repreuifUxng  the  eeoond-tloMB  poetmasten 

of  Louitiana,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries 

that  in  lieu  of  the  present  10  grades  of  salaries  running  from  $2,000  to  $2,900  there 

flhould  be  provided  the  following  13  grades  of  salaries,  to  wit: 

GiosB  receipts:  Sabiy. 

$8,000  and  not  exceeding  $9,000 $2,600 

$9,000  and  not  exceeding  $10,000 2,700 

$10,000  and  not  exceedii^  $11,000 2,800 

$11,000  and  not  exceeding  $12,000 2,900 

$12,000  and  not  exceeding  $14,000 3,000 

$14,000  and  not  exceeding  $16,000 3,100 

$16,000  and  not  exceeding  $18,000 3,200 

$18,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000 3,300 

$20,000  and  not  exceeding  $23,000 3,400 

$23,000  and  not  exceeding  $26,000 3,  MK) 

$26,000  and  not  exceeding  $30,000 3, 600 

$30,000  and  not  exceeding  $35,000 3, 700 

$35,000  and  not  exceeding  $40,000 3, 800 

MBMOBANDUM. 

It  18  well  to  note  that  the  salaries  of  postmasters  were  classified  and  adopted  more 
than  30  yeara  ago,  and  have  up  to  a  few  years  affo  represented  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  services  performed,  and  were  measurably  adequate  to  the  then  living  conditions. 
During  the  past  few  yean  conditions  of  livinj^  costs  have  changed  upwara  so  rapidly 
as  to  render  the  existing  basis  of  compensation  inadequate  and  insufiicient. 

Under  prewar  conditions  second-class  postmasters  were  called  upon  to  render 
services  relating  solely  to  the  recei^dng  and  dispatching  of  mails  and  other  work 
absolutely  corelated.  The  accountancy  problems  and  other  responsibilities  were 
confined  to  Uie  postal,  money-order,  and  postal-savings  accounts;  and  the  registry, 
isflured,  and  C.  O.  D.  business. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  added  to  this  work  many  new  responsibilities, 
until  to-day  they  not  only  perform  prewar  work,  but  have  been  made  the  medium 
through  which  the  Government  conducts  business  in  activities  entirely  outside  the 
scope  of  the  prewar  work  of  the  Postal  Service. 

To^y  the  second-claas  postmasters  act  as  the  distributing  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, serving  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  War  Depatrment,  and  more  particularly 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  selling  and  accounting  for  war-eavings  stamps  and 
thrift,  documentary,  and  proprietary  war-tax  revenue  stamps,  and  are  callea  upon 
lor  information  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  many  instances,  all  of  which 
dnw  upon  the  postmaster's  time.  These  added  responsibilities,  although  of  much 
magnitude,  were  welcomed  by  the  second-class  postmasters,  because  they  felt  that  it 
meant  the  placing  of  added  confidence  in  their  ability  to  iumdle  any  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Grovemment;  but  like  all  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  they  feel 
that  added  responsibility  calls  for  added  remuneration. 


ExHTBrr  A. — Statbicsnt  or  Rbceipts  of  the  Morgan  Omr  Post  Ofpicb  fbom 

JtTNE  30, 1914,  TO  July  31, 1919. 
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Year  ending  June  30: 

%1915 $8,372.42 

1916 8,783.28 

1917 9,964.29 


Year  ending  June  3(^— Ccmtintted. 

1918 $16,459.76 

1919 16,623.76 


MONET  ORDERS  PAID. 


Year  ending  June  30: 

1916 $2,135 

1916 2,459 

1917 2,622 


Year  ending  June  30— Continued. 

1918 12,860 

1919 3,762 
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MONET  OBDBB8  ISSUED. 


Year  ending  June  30: 

1915 16,760 

1916 6,913 

1917 8,021 


Year  ending  June  30 — Gontinued. 

1918 110,738 

1919 12,597 


NUMBER  OF  PABCEL8  INSURED. 


Year  ending  June  30: 

1915 $637 

1916 1,289 

1917 1,569 


Year  ending  June  30— Continued. 

1918 12,215 

1919 4,315 


NUMBER  OF  REOI8TERBD  PIECES. 


Year  ending  June  30: 

1915 $1,589 

1916 1,487 

1917 1,586 


Year  ending  June  30 — Gontinued. 

1918 $1,971 

1919 2,953 


CITY  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Christenbeny,  who 
is  allotted  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  A.  CHEISTEirBERBY,  ITEW  OBIEAVS 

LA. 

Mr.  Christenberry.  I  had   planned  from   the   very   beginning 

fentlemon,  to  make  my  appeal  orief .  With  the  short  paper  that  I 
ad  prepared  I  thought  I  would  say  just  a  word  or  two. 

One  of  the  first  tmngs  I  will  say  is  with  regard  to  the  high  cost  of 
living.  I  don't  care  to  oase  our  appeal  on  what  men  in  other  lines  are 
receiving.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  we  should  got  a  better  wace  than  we 
are  receiving.  You  gentlemen  know  if  you  had  to  dopona  upon  the 
salaries  you  are  getting  you  would  have  a  hard  time  getting  alon^.  I 
entt^red  the  service  19  years  ago,  and  in  all  that  time  I  nave  oeen 
engaged  in  outside  work  after  hours. 

Senator  Gay.  How  lons^  have  you  been  a  carrier  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  Nineteen  years.  From  the  beginning  I 
started  doing  outside  work. 

Senator  Gay.  How  many  increases  have  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  I  received  the  regular  promotions. 

Senator  Gay.  Have  you  had  any  since? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  I  had  one  in  July. 

Senator  Gay.  That  was  the  one  Congress  passed  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  Yes,  sir;  the  temporary  bonus. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  get  now^  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  want 
to  add  right  there,  that  I  had  a  son  20  years  old  who  is  getting  more 
pay  than  I  am,  although  I  have  been  in  the  service  all  these  >Tars. 

Senator  Gay.  About  what  increase  do  vou  think  would  be  right  i 

Mr.  Christenberry.  I  think  there  should  be  three  grades;  eighteen 
hundred,  twenty-one  hundred,  and  twenty-four  hundrod.  « 

Senator  Gay.  That  is  th6  concensus  of  opinion  of  all  the  places  we 
have  visited. 

Mr.  Christenberry.  I  •  believe  the  substitutes  should  also  be 
credited  with  the  time  they  have  served.  '  During  my  period  as  a 
substitute  I  made  an  average  of  $30  a  month. 
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Mr.  Bell.  You  mean  they  should  have  time  off  for  the  time  they 
serve  over  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  No,  sir;  1  mean  when  they  get  a  regular 
appointment  that  they  begin  at  the  grade  the  time  they  have  put 
in  would  entitle  them  to.  I  would  Hke  also  to  mention  overtime. 
I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  made  80  hours — 80  to  89  hours  overtime 
this  past  month.  That  overtime  becomes  very  hard  and  tiring  and 
the  men  can  not  stand  it.  That  is  why  we  asked  for  an  8-hour  day 
many  years  ago.  In  an  emergency,  of  course,  the  men  do  not  object 
to  it.  Some  of  the  men  take  pay  for  the  time  they  should  have  off 
on  holidays,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  hard  on  a  man's  con- 
stitution to  have  to  put  in  overtime  after  working  for  eight  hours; 
it  is  hard  to  work  the  overtime  we  have  been  compelled  to  work,  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  is  the  difference  between  working  over- 
time and  working  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  We  go  home,  bathe  and  rest  up,  and  it  is 
not  laborious  work. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  it  is  also  a  relief? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  a  salesmanship  business, 
which  is  not  laborious.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  quality  of  the 
men  we  are  getting  in  at  the  present  salaries.  It  is  not  sufHcient  to 
attract  men  into  the  service  of  the  right  caliber.  We  are  gcrtting 
men  that  seem  to  have  been  picked  up  oflf  the  street.  One  day  this 
past  week  the  foreman  told  one  man  ne  would  never  make  a  letter 
carrier.  This  man  had  a  bag  (of  mail)  which  he  figured  was  too 
heaw^  and  went  to  the  foreman  and  told  him  he  comdn't  carry  it. 
The  foreman  told  him  he  would  never  make  a  carrier.  That  snows 
the  Quality  of  men  we  are  getting  under  present  conditions. 

I  (lon*t  Know  whether  you  want  to  hear  anything  about  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  post  office. 

Senator  Gay.  Yes;  we  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Christenberry.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  deplorable. 

Senator  Gay.  In  what  station. 

Mr.  Christenberry.  Station  B.  I  am  not  complaining.  I  have 
been  told  that  nothing  can  be  done  on  account  of  the  lease  that  has 
been  signed. 

It  is  about  35  blocks  above  the  center  of  the  city;  about  20 
minutes  ride.  The  toilets  are  just  adjoining  the  lunch  room,  and 
our  lunch  has  to  be  eaten  in  the  same  room.  A  man  will  be  sitting 
there  eating  his  lunch  and  others  will  be  sitting  on  the  toilet.  It 
has  been  reported  time  and  time  again.  I  took  it  up  vnih  the  san- 
itary department  of  the  city,  but  never  got  any  results. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Why  don't  you  take  it  up  with  the  postmaster  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  It  has  been  taken  up  with  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  he  hasn't  done  anything  ? 

Mr.  Christenberry.  No,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  follows:) 

Brup  Submitted  by  H.  A.  Christenberry. 

In  representing  the  camera  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Poet  Office,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
foliowing  facta  and  sug^^estions: 

If  caraully-prepared  statistics  furnished  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  can  be  taken  as  accurate,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  71  per  cent  on  account 
of  the  war.  Thus,  an  individual  who  was  receiving  $100  a  month  in  1914,  must  now 
receive  |171  a  month  to  live  as  well  as  he  did  then. 
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Notwithfltanding  this  fact,  pKMtal  employees  have  received  very  little  increase  in 
salary  during  this  period,  and  it  is  well  Known  and  commented  upon  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  pay  of  postal  employees  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living, 
nor  with  the  pay  of  men  in  other  walks  of  life  doing  simuar  work. 

While  we  ao  not  care  to  base  our  appeal  altogether  on  the  pay  received  by  othen, 
we,  at  the  same  time,  feel  that  as  Government  employees,  we  should  be  paid  a  salary 
that  will  enable  us  to  support  our  families,  giving  them  the  same  benefits  and  pleasures 
as  those  employees  working  for  private  corporations  or  individuals.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  undergo  a  mental  and  physical  examination;  also  our  moral  reputation  should 
be  above  reproach,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  men  all  around  us  who  have  not  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  enter  the  Postal  Service,  receiving  more  pay  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  of  labor,  besides  time  and  one-half  and  double  time  for  overtime. 

I  use  the  word  ** labor"  in  tiie  foregoing  paragraph  advisedly,  as  comparativelv  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  strenuous  labor  involved  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  letter 
earner.  We  go  willingly,  not  grudgingly,  through  snow  and  rain,  cold  and  heat  and 
it  is  often  imposssible  or  impractical  to  protect  ourselves  against  these  hardships,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  packs  we  are  compelled  to  carry,  often  reaching  a  weight  of  00 
to  75  pounds. 

It  takes  several  years  to  become  an  efficient  letter  carrier,  and  I  believe  this  fact 
should  be  given  earnest  consideration  by  vour  honorable  body.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  take  up  your  valuable  time  by  going  further  into  the  increased  cost  of 
living  expenses,  food,  clothing,  recreation,  etc.,  while  numerous  instances  could  be 
cited;  we  feel  that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing  conditions  along 
these  lines.  But  takine  a  few  items  from  my  personal  experience,  I  beg  to  submit 
that  I  had  to  resort  to  tne  expediency  of  borrowing  money  to  send  one  ofmy  sons  to 
school,  an  act  which,  of  course,  I  do  not  r^iret,  as  by  strict  economy  and  doing  outside 
work,  I  have  been  enabled  to  repay  this  sum.  I  can  also  state  that  I  am  to-aay  wear- 
ing the  same  winter  suit  purchased  three  years  ago,  and  have  bought  no  other  woolen 
suit  for  my  use  since  that  time. 

The  salaries  of  postal  employees  were  fixed  by  Congress  in  1912,  and  there  is  not  a 
man  or  woman  to-day  who  doesn't  realize  that  what  he  or  she  earned  seven  years  ago 
does  not  come,  by  half  way,  of  meeting  expenses  of  living  to-day. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  give  earnest  consideration  to  the  enactment 
of  a  reclassification  law  for  letter  carriers  carrying  the  following  increases: 

First  grade  salary $1,800 

Second  grade  salary 2,100 

Third  grade  salary 2,400 

Permit  us  at  this  point  to  offer  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  substitute  letter  carrier,  due 
to  the  broken  hours,  shifting  of  work  from  one  route  to  another.  The  poor  pay  they 
receive  and  the  number  of  years  thay  must  work  before  receiving  a  regular  appoint- 
ment, makes  their  lot  a  hard  one,  and  the  position  very  unattractive.  They  serve 
from  two  to  five  years,  and  when  finally  receiving  an  appointment,  must  begin  at  the 
lowest  salary,  not  being  given  an^  credit  for  time  served  as  substitute. 

We  earnestly  request  tnat  you  give  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will 
guarantee  to  them  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $100  per  month,  and  that  will  give  them 
credit  for  time  served  as  substitute  when  appointed  to  a  regular  position. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  NORTOV  H.  BAILET,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  sent  here  by  the  carriers  of  Dallas,  Tex.^  to 
represent  them.  I  want  to  say  now  that  this  is  something  we  have 
been  wanting  for  years;  the  nght  to  appear  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  and  lay  our  case  before  them. 

The  men  in  Dallas  are  paying  my  expenses  pro  rata,  so  that  I  can 
come  here  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  a  salary  that  we  can 
live  on.  Conditions  are  such  now  that  the  men  are  compelled  to 
work  on  the  outside;  they  are  compelled  to  go  out  and  ^et  clerical 
work  or  anything,  and  tne  hardest  proposition  of  it  all  is  that  the 
children  are  forced  to  quit  school,  deprived  of  an  education,  so  that 
they  can  go  out  and  work.    That  hurts  all  of  their  future  years. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Personfdly  I  draw  Sl,650.  I  have  been  in  the  service 
13^  years. 
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Senator  Gat.  What  is  the  average  salary  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  average?  I  couldn't  tell  you.  It  commences  at 
twelve  hundred  and  goes  up  to  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  carriers  have  you  in  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  Bailet.  One  hundred  and  fourteen.  In  the  last  four  weeks 
we  have  had  four  on  the  substitute  list.  Before  that  we  had  not  one. 
As  soon  as  they  were  appointed  a  substitute  they  were  appointed  to 
the  regular  force  if  they  showed  any  real  ability  at  all.  Kight  now  is 
the  only  time  we  have  had  an  eligible  list  for  some  time.  We  have  had 
to  take  men  from  any  place.  This  summer  we  went  out  to  one  of  the 
office  buildings  and  got  one  of  the  elevator  men  and  put  him  on  that 
route. 

In  sending  out  questionnaires  we  found  that  the  average  family 
was  three  to  five,  and  the  average  expenditures  were  $122.92  more 
than  the  highest  salaries  paid  by  the  Government.  Some  of  the  men 
are  working  in  stores  or  anywhere  they  can  obtain  work.  Since  1907 
we  have  had  a  37)  per  cent  increase,  from  $1,200  to  $1,650,  and  in 
the  same  length  of  time  the  living  expenses  have  increased  87)  per 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  five  men  who  left  the  service 
in  die  last  six  months.  Of  these  five,  none  are  making  less  than  50 
and  some  over  100  per  cent  more  than  they  did  in  the  service.  One 
is  in  the  insurance  ousiness,  another  in  a  grocerv  store;  another  is 
running  a  bakery  and  still  another  is  with  his  father  in  a  general 
morhandise  store. 

There  have  been  some  bad  postal  laws  passed  from  time  to  time. 
In  1906  or  1907  there  was  a  ruhngpassed — ^the  30-day  law.  A  tegular 
carrier  could  work  30  days  and  lay  off  the  31st  day  and  draw  full 
salary.  The  substitute  at  first  received  his  pay,  but  later  had  to 
refund  it.  There  are  several  cases  in  the  Dallas  office  where  the  sub- 
stitute did  the  work  on  the  31st  day  and  got  no  pay.  Another  thing, 
on  a  holidav  a  clerk  can  lay  off  on  one  of  these  seven  specified  days 
and  recdve  (ull  pay.  A  carrier,  provided  the  schedule  calls  for  worK, 
does  not  receive  pay,  although  he  has  the  privilege  of  receiving  com- 
pensatory time.  Ii  he  doesn't  work  he  doesn't  receive  either  com- 
pensatory time  or  pay. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  correct  a  wrong.  A  man  who  was 
entitled  to  his  automatic  promotion  on  July  1,  1918 — ^a  man  getting 
$1,100  and  who  was  entitled  to  his  promotion  on  July  1 — but  at  that 
time  the  automatic  promotion  was  cut  out  and  he  received  the  $200 
bonus,  and  that  classed  him  as  $1,100  instead  of  $1,200.  A  man 
coming  up  for  promotion  in  January  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of.  He 
has  no  real  kicK  like  a  man  that  came  m  at  another  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  any  way  we  could  compel  the  post- 
master to  do  what  we  wanted  him  to  do;  what  it  had  been  our  inten- 
tion to  have  him  do  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  was  fixed  by  law. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  the  $200  increase  joker. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  fell  in  the  limitation  that  no  one  should 
recdve  more  than  $200. 

Mr.  Baiust.  Don't  you  think  the  man  who  had  worked  for  a  year 
was  entitled  to  his  automatic  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Bexx.  I  think  in  a  case  like  that  he  should ;  but  there  were  few 
of  those. 
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Mr.  Bailey  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  bt  Norton  H.  Bailey^  Dallas,  Tex. 

In  taldng  advantage  of  your  permission  to  submit  in  writing  a  fuitber  statetnent  of 
our  position  on  the  question  of  adequate  salaries  for  postal  employees,  I  will  endeavor 
to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of  conditions  at  present  aftectirg  the  workipp 
conditions  of  the  letter  carriers  of  the  F  alias,  Tex.,  post  office,  and  will  try  to  a^'oid 
any  unnecessary  statistics  regarding  general  ad\'ances  in  cost  of  living,  etc.,  as  your 
honorable  body  is  doubtless  fully  informed  along  these  lines  already. 

NEED  OF  THE  LETTER  CARRIERS  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  SALARY. 

When  the  automatic  salary  law  was  passed  in  1907,  Congress  nve  to  the  postal 
emnloyees  what  was  rightfully  considered  an  adequate  salary  under  conditions  such 
as  tnen  existed .  The  carrier  th en  drawing  the  maximum  saliuy  and  who  was  immedi- 
ately promoted  to  $1,200  had  little  cause  for  complaint  for  several  yean;  the  carrier 
drawing  leas,  or  just  entering  into  the  service,  fared  not  so  well,  as  you  will  recall  that 
shortly  thereafter  there  began  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  ver>' 
nearly,  or  quite  amounted,  from  year  to  year,  to  as  much  as  the  yearly  increases, 
especially  when  considered  in  connection  with  increasing  family  obli^tions,  and 
the  sharp  increases  in  1915  rendered  the  situation  serious. 

This  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  fact  that  for  the  man  entering  the  service  during 
the  past  12  to  15  years  has  had  no  ''years  of  plenty"  to  enable  him  to  lay  by  for  the 
lean  years,  but  has  been  living  from  year  to  year  in  the  hopes  that  conditions  wfil  be 
better  next  year. 

From  1915  to  the  present  vear  we  have  had  increases  in  salary  from  time  to  time, 
totaling  37^  per  cent,  but  during  this  same  period  the  cost  of  living  in  T alias  has 
increased  far  in  excess  of  this  amount,  the  total  increase  for  Pallas  being  relikbly 
estimated  at  88  per  cent.    Thus,  ''the  last  stage  is  worse  than  the  first." 

The  Tallas  Letter  Carriers'  Branch  appointed  a  committee  to  gather  infomttrtion 
r^arding  the  living  expenses  of  the  inaividual  carriers  in  the  Dallas  office.  The 
committee  conducted  a  painstaking  personal  investigation  to- learn,  as  near  as  possible, 
what  each  carrier's  actual  living  expenses  were,  exclusive  of  money  spent  for  pleasure, 
recreation,  or  unnecessary  expense.  The  data  thus  gathered  was  carefullv  verified  and 
averaged,  and  the  record  so  compiled  would  show  that  the  carrier  with  a  fantiiy  of 
from  three  to  five,  even  at  the  maximum  salary,  is  at  present  spending  for  actual 
living  expenses  $122.92  more  than  he  can  earn  from  the  Government. 

The  largest  family  reported  contained  11  members,  with  a  monthly  expense  cf 
$256.50.    On  account  of  the  unusual  size,  this  was  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

Aside  from  payments  on  homes,  only  two  reported  any  saving  per  month  out  of 
their  salary. 

From  reports  submitted,  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  carriers  are  doirg  some  form  of 
work  outside  of  carrvicg  mail  to  piece  out  their  incomes.  In  a  great  number  of  cafes 
the  \«ife  or  some  other  member  of  the  family  is  working.  A  number  reported  that 
they  were  renting  out  part  of  their  homes  to  help  meet  expenees.  It  was  also  evident, 
from  personal  conversation  \(ith  the  \  arious  carriers  tumii  g  in  reports,  that  practically 
every  carrier  with  a  family  was  either  earnirg  eome  out*ice  incoire,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  efficiency  in  the  eervice,  or  piecirg  out  his  income  with  borrowed  money  or 
credit,  to  the  detriment  of  his  peace  of  mind,  eff:ciency,  and  good  health. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  reports  submitted  represent  the  actual  facts  as  requested, 
without  exaggeration,  as  a  number  brought  their  monthly  bills  or  canceled  checki% 
to  support  their  statements. 

Comparison  of  wage  scale  with  that  of  other  skilled  workers: 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Central  labor  Council  the  information  was  obtained 
showirg  the  wages  paid  the  different  crafts  to  rarge  from  $5.50  to  $9  per  day,  the  greater 
number  of  trades  drawing  $7  per  day;  unskilled  day  laborers  average  $3  to  $4.50  per 
day. 

This  comparison  is  offered  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  letter  carrier,  earning 
$1,200  to  $]  ,6  ^0  per  year,  to  buy  his  liAirg  in  open  Market  in  competition  with  these 
workers  drawing  an  average  wage  of  $2,000  per  year. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  for  a  letter  carrier  to  live  de- 
cently and  raise  and  educate  a  familv  on  lees  than  a  minimum  of  $1,800,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,400  per  year,  to  be  reached  in  three  grades,  and  to  a\oid  hardchips  and 
increasirg  indebtedness  this  relief  should  be  available  by  July,  1920;  in  fact,  it  should 
W)  available  as  soon  as  poesible. 
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OOYERNMENT  NEED  FOR   BFFICIBNT  SERVICE. 

From  the  standpoizit  of  the  best  interest  of  the  eervice  it  is  abeolutely  eapential 
that  adequate  meaeures  be  taken  promptly  to  put  the  pervice  back  on  its  old  footing 
of  efficiency  and  dependabOity.  That  the  quality  of  the  eervice  has  deteriorated  is 
a  fact  i^in  to  anyone  having  even*  a  supenicial  knowledge  of  conditions.  This  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  attributed  to  any  dinerence  in  the  management  of  postal  affairs, 
but  lather  to  the  inferior  quality  of  service  possible  to  obtain  at  the  preeent  salaries 
paid.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  older  carriers  in  the  service  are  not  giving  the 
best  service  possible,  as  the  records  will  clearly  show,  but  from  time  to  time  these 
efficient  men  are  beicg  forced  to  quit  the  service  to  secure  more  remunerative  work 
elsewhere.  Their  places  are  being  filled  by  men  not  nearly  so  well  qualified  for  the 
irork,  and  the  service  suffers. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  Idnd  of  men  now  seeking  service  in  the  post  oflRce  may  be 
had  bv  a  study  of  the  recent  examinations,  in  Dallas  as  elEOwhere,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  examihations  have  been  made  easier,  only  a  few  of  the  laige  number 
of  applicants  make  a  suff cient  grade  to  pass,  and  onlv  a  portion  of  thoEo  who  pass 
will  accept  appointment  when  learning  tne  true  conditions,  both  as  to  salary  paid, 
the  necessity  to  serve  as  a  substitute,  to  learn  routes  without  recompense,  and  the 
requirement  of  having  to  always  report  for  duty  at  6.30  a.  m.  whether  assigned  to  a 
route  or  not.  At  the  present  time,  the  Dallas  office  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  emergency  help,  which  is  both  hard  to  get,  and,  for  most  part,  poor  in  quahty. 

Every  letter  carrier  worthy  to  be  in  the  service  has  a  sincere  interest  and  love  for 
the  sendee.  He  wants,  and  does,  render  the  beet  work  possible,  taking  a  personal 
pride  in  oatisfyin^  both  the  requirements  of  the  department  and  of  the  patrona  on  his 
route,  but  he  reahzes  that  he  w  but  one  of  a  number,  and  that  if  good,  efficient  men 
are  to  be  secured  to  bring  back  the  Postal  ^or\'ice  to  its  former  high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  to  maintain  same,  a  sufficient  salary  must  be  paid  to  attract  and  hold  good  men. 

STATSMEVT  OF  MB.  L.  M.  FIFE,  MOHBOE,  LA. 

Mr.  Fife.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  appear  here  in  behalf 
of  the  Monroe  letter  carriers  at  large.  I  believe  we  are  receiving  far 
too  low  a  scale  of  wages.  Of  comse  on  accomit  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  the  wages  paid  to  letter  carriers  does  not  make  the 
position  an  attractive  one  to  the  man  on  the  outside.  We  have  no 
eligible  list.  We  have  only  five  carriers  there  now,  of  which  three 
are  regulars  and  the  other  two  have  been  unable  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions. ^  There  is  no  man  on  the  eligible  list  that  can  fill  a  vacancy. 
In  our  ofiice  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  the  carrier  who  wishes 
to  make  a  transfer  to  transfer  to  the  clerical  force. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  wages  paid  to-day  in  the 
Postal  Service  and  tlie  wages  paid  in  outside  employment.  With  the 
last  increase  we  received  of  10  per  cent,  it  only  ^ave  us  a  35  per  cent 
increase  since  1907,  whereas  the  cost  of  living  nas  increased  83  per 
cent.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fife  filed  the  following  brief : 

BSISF  aUBlirrTED  BT  MB.  L.   H.   FIFB. 

Onbehalfof  the  letter  carriers  of  the  Monroe,  La.,  post  office,  and  the  letter  carriers 
in  the  Free  Delivery  Service  in  the  United  States  at  large,  I  ask  permission  to  submit 
this  brief. 

In  sabmittiQ^  this  brief,  an  argument  in  favor  of  increased  salaries  for  postal 
employees,  I  wish  to  set  forth  the  following  reasons  for  same: 

1.  The  qualifications  necessary  to  tsJce  a  civil-service  examination  to  enter  the  Postal 
Service  are  rigid,  and  one  must  be  of  unusual  intelligence,  as  well  as  having  attained 
a  hi^-flcbool  education  in  order  to  successfully  pass  same.  He  must  pass  a  rigid 
nhymcal  examination  as  well  as  mental,  and  be  of  eood  moral  repute.  Then,  after 
iiaving  passed  the  examination,  his  name  is  placed  upon  the  eligible  register^  and 
u>pointment  made  according  to  percentage.  Appointments  are  made  to  the  position 
01  substitute,  and  often  substitutes  serve  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  the  past  received 
40  cents  an  hour,  only  recently  receiving  an  increase  to  60  cents  an  hour.  Letter 
carriers  work  on  an  average  of  10  years  before  they  reach  the  maximum  grade. 
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2.  During  the  past  five  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  80  per  cent 
Five  years  ago  and  since,  the  actual  necessities  of  life  could  be  bought  for  less  than 
half  tne  price  paid  to-day;  to  wit:  Food,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.  Bacon  then  was  10 
and  20  cents  per  pound;  now  is  40  and  65.  Compound  lard  was  10  cents  per  pound; 
now,  28  and  30.  Shoes  we  wore  then  cost  approximately  $3  per  pair ;  are  now  retailing 
for  |7  and  upward.  Cost  of  half-soling  shoes  was  60  cents  per  pair;  now  amounts  to 
$1.50.  Uniforms  that  we  bought  six  years  ago  for  111.25  have  now  advanced  to  $24. 
Shirtwaists  were  70  cents;  are  now  $1.50.  Five-room  houses  now  rent  for  $35  per 
month,  as  compared  with  $15  five  years  ago. 

3.  Dunne  this  same  period  of  time  the  wages  of  employees  in  private  industry 
were  raised  as  the  cost  of  living  advanced.  Letter  carriers  have  only  received  a 
temporary  increase,  including  bonus,  of  35  per  cent  since  1907.  It  will  require  an 
increase  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent  to  the  present  scale  now  in  effect  to  place  salaries 
for  letter  carriers  on  a  prewar  basis. 

4.  Mechanics  and  unskilled  laborers  are  better  paid  than  the  trained  employees 
in  the  Postal  Service. 

5.  It  requires  an  income  of  $1,800  per  annum  to  purchase  the  actual  necessities  of 
life  for  a  family  of  five,  according  to  a  late  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

6 .  We  feel  that  service  efficiency  is  menaced  greatly  and  seriously  by  the  inadequac)* 
in  the  salaries  paid  postal  employees,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  postal  employees  to  properly  maintain  their  homes,  rear  their  famiUes,  meet  their 
other  obligations  such  as  cnurch,  civic,  social,  and  fraternal. 

7.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  letter  carriers  in  the  delivery  service 
to  desire  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  money  or  to  pixn  profit 
from  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  They  merely  ask  that  in  return  for  their  devoted 
duties  and  loyalty  to  the  service  that  they  be  given  a  sufficient  salary  to  enable  them 
to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  families. 

0.  In  view  of  the  above  statements  of  facts,  it  is  suggested  that  the  commission 
rive  earnest  and  serious  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  a  reclassification  law  for 
letter  carriers  as  follows:  First-grade  salary,  $1,800;  second-grade  salary,  $2,000; 
third-grade  salary,  $2,200;  fourth-grade  salary,  $2,400. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBOE  E.  WALLACE,  WACO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Gentlemen,  I  desire  to  present  to  you,  as  near  as  I 
can,  the  conditions  existing  in  Waco,  Tex.,  and  bring  them  toyour 
attention.  The  conditions  m  Waco  and  the  central  portions  of  TexsL& 
are  very  much  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  except  where  abnormal 
conditions  exist.  I  have  only  two  sheets  of  a  brief,  but  I  have  some 
other  papers  here  that  I  desire  to  file. 

Of  course  you  gentlemen  are  well  aware  how  ap])ointments  are 
made.  First  a  person  must  take  a  competitive  examination  and  he 
must  make  a  grade  of  70  to  pass.  Then  ne  is  appointed  a  substitute. 
At  the  present  time  substitutes  are  receiving  60  cents  an  hour,  which, 
thanks  to  you  gentlemen,  is  fair  pay  provided  they  get  the  work  to 
do.    There  are  days  that  they  do  not  eet  work. 

I  want  to  lead  up  to  the  fact  that  Uie  carriers  work  from  7  to  10 
years  before  they  get  the  maximum  salary.  I  entered  the  service  25 
years  ago  last  September.  I  received  $600  for  the  first  year.  After 
the  first  year  I  received  $850,  the  maximum  salary  in  the  second  class 
at  that  tmie.  It  is  a  long  road  up  to  the  maximimi  salarjr  and  often- 
times imless  a  man  augments  this  on  the  outside  his  financial  standing 
is  pretty  rough;  he  gets  in  a  desperate  condition.  If  it  were  not  for 
a  good  friend  in  the  city  in  which  I  live  I  would  have  a  hard  struggle, 
of  course  you  can  ask  the  question, "  Why  do  you  stay  in  the  service  ?  *' 
It  appeals  to  me  and  I  have  been  hoping  for  better  conditions,  but 
now  I  am  getting  older  and  am  confronted  with  the  condition  that  I 
have  come  to  the  point  where,  being  a  man  that  works  for  a  salary,  1 
would  like  to  have  a  little  above  my  living  expenses  to  lay  aside.' 
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Senator  Moses.  Are  you  now  receiving  Sl|650  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir.  A  man  must  pay  his  just  debts ;  he  must 
live  ripht,  especially  in  the  post-office  service.  His  moral  reputation 
shoula  be  beyond  question.  You  go  out  to  people  every  day,  to  their 
homes,  and  your  reputation  shoula  be  first  class. 

We  can  not  possibly  get  men  to  come  into  the  service.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  local  civil-service  board  and  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  paragraph  from  my  brief:  •* 

Postal  salaries  at  present  are  so  unsettled  that  few,  very  few,  men  are  taking  the 
examination.  Only  five  men,  two  for  clerk  and  three  for  earner,  took  the  last  exami- 
nation. Two  of  the  three  that  passed  for  carrier  have  tiimed  down  the  offered  appoint- 
ment as  substitute  and  at  present  our  carrier  list  is  completely  exhausted,  with  only 
one  substitute  for  27  men. 

Gentlemen,  a  condition  like  that  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  I 
have  here  and  will  file  with  you  statements  from  three  or  four  different 
men  who  served  as  substitutes  from  foiu*  to  five  years,  and  one  received 
an  average  of  $20  a  month  during  that  time.  Here  is  another  that 
served  four  years  and  received  an  average  of  $40 ;  another  $35. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  You  spoke  about  these  substitutes  not  working  all 
the  time.  If  I  recollect,  when  we  had  that  60  cent  proposition  up 
before  Congress  we  figured  that  if  the  substitute  worked  300  davs 
during  the  year  he  womd  make  $1 ,440,  which  was  more  than  the  clerks 
or  carriers.    Are  there  any  cases  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  a  rare  thing.  In  many  cities  of  the  smaller 
^ize  that  condition  does  not  exist  and  the  substitutes  will  not  work 
over  half  and,  in  many  cases,  a  third  of  his  time. 

(The  brief  referred  to  follows:) 

BRIEF  riLBn  BT  MR.   GBO.    B.   WALLAGB,   OF  WACO,  TBX. 

The  city  letter  carriers  of  Waco,  Tex.,  desire  to  submit  the  following  brief: 

(1)  The  person  who  enters  the  post-office  service  should  have  a  fair  education, 
enough  so  that  he  be  quidified  for  the  work. 

(2)  Applicants  for  postoffice  positions  are  required  to  take  a  competitive  exam* 
ination  wnich  requires  a  grade  of  70  to  pass  and  are  then  placed  on  the  eligible  register 
according  to  grade. 


^3^  Apjwintments  are  made  to  the  position  of  substitutes. 


Substitutes  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour  for  the  actual  time  they  are 
employed.  Substitutes  serve  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  often  as  much  as  four 
years  or  more,  and  their  average  earnings  are  very  small. 

(5^  At  the  time  of  appointment  to  a  regular  position  they  start  at  the  lowest  grade. 

(6)  Letter  carriers  work  from  7  to  10  years  oefore  reaching  the  maximum  salary. 
In  that  time  their  record  must  be  first  class  and  the  making  of  this  record  is  often 
subject  to  the  whims  of  some  supervisory  officer. 

Tile  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  carrier  from  the  time  he  enters  the  service 
until  he  reaches  the  highest  grade. 

You  can  see,  or  at  least  imagine,  the  struggle  a  man  has  in  maintaining  his  self- 
reroect  and  reputation  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

The  i»ctB  are,  comins  from  one  who  knows,  the  long  road  to  the  top  often  places  a 
man  in  such  position  that  it  takes  o^er  long  years  to  wipe  out,  and  a  reputation  is 
often  ruined  auring  this  struggle  so  £Eir  as  finances  are  concerned.  The  letter  carrier's 
reputation  in  all  respects  should  be  first  class  because  of  his  close  touch  with  the 
public^  and  because  of  the  letter  carrier's  close  touch  with  the  public  and  his  constant 
0ping  m  and  out  of  the  homes  of  the  people,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  Congress  should  not  undertake  to  put  a  lower  estimate  on  his  value 
as  a  postal  worker  than  other  postal  employees.  The  facts  are  that  other  than  the 
stamp,  registry,  and  money-order  clerks,  the  letter  carrier's  responsibility  is  much 
greater  tnan  tne  ordinary  clerk  because  he  is  required  to  handle  registers,  c.  o.  d. 
parcels,  war  savings  stamps,  etc. 

We  feel  that  the  letter  carrier  is  discriminated  against  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
almost  every  instance  supervisory  positions  are  given  to  clerks.    Supervisory  posi- 
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tions  in  the  carriers'  department  are  given  to  clerks  who  never  carried  a  poudi  and 
who  can  have  but  a  small  idea  as  to  the  duties  required  of  letter  carriers.  Against 
this  practice  we  enter  a  solemn  protest,  and  respectfully  ask  the  commission  to  place 
letter  carriers  on  the  same  basis  as  clerks. 

The  carriers  of  Waco,  Tex.,  are  only  asking  for  a  wage  scale  with  which  they  can 
maintain  their  self-respect  and  enable  them  to  care  for  their  families  in  a  proper 
manner  and  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  as  citissens  in  the  community  in  whicn  they 
live. 

The  holidays  and  year  just  past  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  many  large  corpora- 
tions, banks,  mercantile  establishments,  and  others  have  pven  bonuses  to  their 
employees,  amounting  to  large  sums  of  money,  and  this  in  addition  to  a  raise  in  salary. 

Foetel  salaries  at  present  are  so  unsettled  that  few,  very  few  men  are  taking  the 
examination.  Onlv  five  men,  two  for  clerk  and  three  for  carrier,  took  the  last  examina- 
tion. Two  of  the  three  that  passed  for  carrier  have  turned  down  the  offered  appoint- 
ment as  substitute,  and  at  present  our  carrier  list  is  completely  exhausted  with  only 
one  substitute  for  27  men. 

I  am  filing  with  the  commission  statements  from  men  who  have  served  as  substitute 
carriers  in  viib  office;  these  statements  are  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  and  speak  for 
themselves. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  WALLACE  W.  TATLOB,  WACO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Taylob.  I  am  representing  the  smaller  offices  of  Texas  that 
could  not  pay  the  expenses  of  a  representative  to  New  Orleans.  I 
have  here  a  statement  from  Wichita  Falls.  In  the  last  two  vears  they 
have  had  five  resignations  and  four  transfers  in  the  regular  carrier 
force.  There  have  heen  about  60  temporary  carriers  who  have  quit. 
There  have  been  10  apphcants  in  the  last  three  examinations  that 
they  held  there^  and  of  those  10  applicants  only  3  were  accepted. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Denton,  Tex.,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
civil  service  board,  which  states  that  they  were  forced  to  call  an 
exammation  for  help  and  that  the  only  men  who  responded  were  men 
who  could  not  possibly  pass,  and  even  if  they  had  passed — '*  they  are 
men  who  are  too  sorry  to  work,  because  if  they  wanted  to  work  they 
could  go  right  out  here  and  after  a  few  hours'  ride  get  three  times  as 
much  as  our  Government  is  willing  to  pav." 

I  have  various  expense  accounts  oi  the  carriers,  which  I  am 
including  with  iny-  brief.     (Chi  file  with  the  commission.) 

In  Dennison,  Tex.,  four  regular  carriers  have  quit  the  service  and 
have  no  substitutes.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  carrier  in  Abilene,  Tex., 
which  reads  as  follows : 

I  began  work  in  the  service  July  1,  1914,  had  my  regular  promotions,  but  on  July  1, 
1918,  on  account  of  my  promotion  period  coming  in  the  new  year,  I  could  only  receive 
$100  of  the  $200  bonus  as  no  one  could  receive  but  a  $200  advance  in  salary.  That 
gave  me  $1,300  for  my  fifth  year. 

Now  this  being  my  sixth  year,  I  figure  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade,  having  been  entitled 
to  promotion  each  year,  and  should  receive  $1,500.  Thev  seem  to  think  here  I  will 
only  get  $1,400.  Now  a  carrier  just  three  months  ahead  of  me  got  his  advancement  to 
$1,200  on  April  1,  1918,  and  of  course  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  $200  Ixmus.  We 
are  in  the  same  year  of  service,  the  sixth  year,  and  I  claim  I  should  be  advanced  to 
the  same  grade  as  he  is,  $1,500.    Am  I  right? 

The  subs  now  are  getting  60  cents  an  hour.  I  was  talking  to  a  man 
the  other  dsj  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  job  in  the  service, 
and  I  told  him  that  he  would  get  60  cents  an  hour,  and  he  said, 
"  When  you  pay  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  I  will  consider  it.  Other- 
wise, nothing  doing." 

Mr.  Steenebson.  A  substitute  getting  60  cents  an  hour  gets 
SI, 497.60  a  vear  if  he  works  full  time,  but  if  he  was  appointed  a  reg- 
ular he  would  get  only  $1,000  and  $200  bonus;  total,  $1,200. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  he  works  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Steenebson.  I  mean  the  regular  carrier;  the  regular  carrier 
gets  twelve  hundred  including  bonus. 

Mr.  Taylob.  1  don't  get  the  question. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  He  gets  SI, 000  salary  and  the  $200  bonus. 
That  is  the  lowest  compensation  for  a  earner.  But,  if  a  substitute 
works  all  the  time  he  gets  $1^97.60,  so  that  when  he  is  appointed  a 
regular,  he  gets  $297.60  less  than  he  did  as  a  substitute.  Does  that 
present  a  cause  for  grievance  ? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  The  Government  would  save  $297,60  by  making 
him  a  r^ular  carrier 

Mr.  Taylob.  Yes,  sir,  but  they  will  not  accept  a  regular  appoint- 
ment with  the  low  entrance  salary  of  $1,200,  including  bonus. 

Mr.  Taylor  filed  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF   8UBMITTBD  BY   MR.  WALLACE   W.  TATLOR. 

The  city  cairien  of  Texaa  desire  to  submit  the  following  brief: 

1.  The  person  who  enters  the  poet-office  service  as  a  city  carrier  is  required  to  fill 
out  an  application  for  examination  and  must  have  two  vouchers  to  sien  same,  also 
tive  names  and  addresses,  preferably  employers,  who  have  knowledge  of  his  character, 
experience,  and  ability:  and  the  persons  named  must  be  in  addition  to  those  that 
signed  the  vouchers.  He  should  D&ve  a  fair  education,  enough  so  he  is  qualified  for 
the  vork  above  the  average  man. 

2.  Applicants  for  city  carriers  are  required  to  take  a  competitive  examination, 
which  requires  a  grade  of  70  to  pass,  and  are  placed  on  the  eligible  register  according 
to  grade. 

3.  Appointments  are  made  to  the  position  of  substitutes,  and  they  are  paid,  or  have 
been  paid,  at  the  rate  of  35  and  40  cents  per  hour,  but  now  receive  60  cents  per  hour 
for  the  actual  time  they  are  employed.  Substitutes  serve  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  often  as  mu^  as  four  ana  five  years,  and  are  required  to  report  for  duty  every 
day,  and  their  average  earnings  are  very  low. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  time  a  substitute  letter  carrier  serves  should  serve  as  a  factor 
toward  his  promotion,  and  if  he  has  served  four  or  five  vears  he  has  served  his  appren- 
ticoahip  and  should  go  to  the  top  grade.  When  a  substitute  is  appointed  a  reeular 
carrier  his  salary  is  $1,200  per  year,  and  it  often  takes  from  7  to  10  years  to  reacn  the 
maximum  grade,  and  in  that  time  his  record  must  be  first  class,  and  the  making  of  the 
reccMtl  is  often  subject  to  the  whim  of  some  supervisory  officer. 

5.  You  can,  at  least,  imagine  the  struggle  a  man  has  in  maintaining  his  self-r'espect 
and  reputation  from  a  financial  standpoint.  These  facts  are  coming  from  one  who 
knows  the  long  road  to  the  top,  and  it  often  places  a  man  in  such  position  that  it  takes 
other  long  years  to  wipe  out,  and  a  reputation  is  often  ruined  during  this  struggle,  so 
Ut  as  finance  is  concerned.  Letter  carriers'  reputation  in  all  respects  should  be  first 
class,  because  of  his  close  touch  with  the  public  and  his  constant  going  in  and  out  of 
the  homes  of  the  people.  The  letter  carrier  is  the  Government's  representative  to 
thp  individual  family,  and  our  opinion  is  that  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Con- 
gres  should  not  undertake  to  put  a  lower  estimate  on  his  value  as  a  postal  worker  than 
other  postal  employees.  Letter  carriers'  responsibility  is  much  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary clerk,  because  he  must  keep  up  with  nis  own  route^  all  orders  and  forwarding 
orders,  and  his  desk  partner;  also  required  to  handle  registers,  c.  o.  d.  parcels,  and 
i^ll  thrift  and  war  stamps,  etc. 

6.  There  is  prejudice  against  the  letter  carriers,  and  in  almost  every  instance  super- 
visory positions  are  given  to  clerks.  Supervisory  positions  in  the  carriers'  department 
are  given  to  clerks  who  never  carried  the  pouch  and  who  can  have  a  small  idea  as  to 
the  duties  required  of  letter  carriers. 

We  think  every  one  should  have  equal  opportunity  for  promotion  to  any  position 
he  is  qualified  to  fill,  and  a  substitute  carrier  can  hope  some  dav,  if  he  has  the  ability, 
to  became  the  head  of  the  office  that  he  entered  or  any  other  office. 

7.  The  carriers  of  Texas  are  only  asking  for  a  wage  scale  with  which  they  can  main- 
tain their  self-respect  and  enable  them  to  care  for  their  families  in  a  proper  manner 
and  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
The  Government  statistics  on  American  standard  of  living  for  a  family  of  five  is  a 
mmimnm  of  $1,800.    The  Carriers  should  receive  the  same  compensation  we  received 
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yean  i^go,  based  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and*pricesaie;8tilJ^advanciDg. 
The  minimum  should  be  $1,800  and  maximum  $2,400. 

8.  Service  is  what  you  are  considering,  and  the  men  coming  into  the  service,  but 
don't  forget  the  old  veterans  that  made  the  service  what  it  is  to-day,  and  unless  yon 
pass  some  sort  of  retirement  legislation  you  will  continue  to  have  inefficiency  in  the 
service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  W.  SANCHEZ,  BATON  BOUOE,  LA. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Gentlemen,  these  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  have  touched  on  the  salary  proposition,  but  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  we  are  in  need  of  that  is  almost  as  important  as  is  the 
salary  question.  I  am  referring  to  the  vacation  proposition.  We 
only  get  a  15-day  vacation,  whereas  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  get  a  30-dav  vacation  and  30  days'  sick  leave  in  addition. 
We  do  not  get  any  sick  leave.  If  we  are  sick  we  suffer;  it  comes  out 
of  our  pay.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  the  Government  shoidd  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life  for  the  other  bruiches  and  not  for  us.  We  should  be  put  on 
the  same  plane  as  they  are.  We  take  a  civil-service  examimation 
the  same  as  they  do,  ana  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between  us. 

We  have  the  hardest  time  in  Baton  Rouge  to  get  people  to  take 
the  examination.  We  have  had  about  137  per  cent  resignations 
there,  and  have  to  hold  examinations  frequently.  Often  we  hold 
examinations  and  have  no  male  applicants.  We  had  to  hire  a  tramp 
to  help  us  out  and  deliver  parcel  post  durins  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Bell.  Did  that  tramp  come  from  Minnesota  t 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Minnesota  is  a  hard  place  on  tramps;  you  know 
we  have  lots  of  snow  up  there. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  He  admitted  that  he  was  a  tramp,  but  we  had  to 
have  someone,  and  he  was  the  only  one  available. 

We  have  three  men  working  who  took  the  examination  and  failed, 
but  we  can  not  get  anybody  to  take  their  places.  We  have  only 
eight  carriers  in  Baton  Rouge  and  we  cover  3,000  people  to  the 
carrier.  There  is  no  overtime  idlowed  us  and  we  do  not  want  to 
make  overtime.  They  give  us  a  sub  on  Friday  and  Saturday  so  that 
we  can  clean  up  for  Sundaj.  We  have  440  city  square  blocks  to 
cover  with  those  eight  earners;  approximately  55  square  blocks  to 
each  city  carrier.  The  population  on  the  last  end  only  gets  one 
delivery.  We  have  not  enough  men  to  cover  it.  I  went  to  the  in- 
spector and  to  the  postmaster  and  complained  about  my  route.  I 
told  them  it  was  too  heavy  and  that  I  could  not  get  around.  The 
inspector  agreed  with  me,  and  the  postmaster  also  said  it  was  heavy. 
The  superintendent  said  the  same,  but  I  couldn't  get  relief.  There 
was  nothing  doing;  they  pass  the  buck  to  the  next  fellow. 

I  have  a  brief  nere  showing  137  per  cent  resignations  from  the 
service;  and  some  of  those  who  resigned  are  now  drawing  as  much  as 
J 128  a  month  more  than  when  they  were  in  the  service.  These  resig- 
nations were  not  from  among  the  substitutes,  or  the  transients,  but 
were  regular  carriers. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  we  could 
remedy  that  condition  by  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of 
carriers  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  that  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  Congress  to  say  in  a 
statute  the  number  of  carriers  there  should  be,  because  while  they 
may  need  so  many  in  a  town  in  Minnesota^  they  might  need  more 
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here.  I  caa  not  see  how  we'can  remedy  by  statute  the  grievance  you 
have  with  regard  to  the  uisufficient  number  of  carriers. 

Mr.  Sakchez.  The  salary  could  be  fixed.  I  think  if  a  man  could 
receive  more  salary,  he  would  go  to  work  with  more  energy. 

Mr.  Steekeeson.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  department  and 
the  postmaster  have  the  authonty  to  supply  sufficient  carriers. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  They  don't  do  it.  There  is  my  case,  where  all  the 
supervisors  agree  that  I  have  more  than  I  can  nandle,  and  all  they 
do  is  to  give  me  an  extra  man  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  An  increase  in  salary  wouldn't  give  you  more 
men.    Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  efficient  ? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  We  wouldn't  have  to  take  men  like  we  have  noyr. 
Some  of  them  have  taken  the  examination  and  failed  three  or  four 
times.    We  wouldn't  have  men  like  that  in  the  service  at  all. 

Mr.  Sanchez  filed  the  following  brief: 

BRIXr  SUBMITTBD  BY  B.   W.  SANCHEZ. 

I  b^  to  submit  the  foUowiiu;  brief  on  the  Baton  Rouge  post  office: 

Ovfrtime, — None  aUowed.  Not  wanted  because  it  decreases  the  efficiency  of  the 
aervice  and  impain  the  health.  Overtime  for  holiday  service  is  optional  with  the 
canien,  but  livingconditions  compels  them  to  take  all  overtime  they  can  on  account 
of  small  salary.  Would  like  to  have  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Office  time. — On  Monday  or  the  first  of  the  month  no  extra  time  is  permitted  over 
any  ordinary  day.    We  approve  the  sliding  scales  to  meet  conditions. 

Sideuwlks. — In  the  interest  of  health  and  economy,  that  carriers  be  permitted  to 
deliver  mail  only  to  those  who  have  a  continuous  paved  sidewalk. 

SubuUuU  service. — Routes  are  so  heavy  that  we  have  to  double  up  at  least  once 
a  week  when  substitutes  are  available  through  these  congested  conditions. 

Rent. — Average  $25  monthly,  $75  quarterly,  $300  annually  and  upward.  Water, 
lil^tB,  and  fuel  mn  additioDal  expense  borne  by  the  carriers. 

Btmut. — ^AIl  business  firms  and  factories  of  any  con£ec[uence  give  out  substantial 
bonuflsa  to  their  employees.  Would  ask  that  compensation  be  allowed  us  as  com- 
pared to  like  employment  in  the  commercial  world. 

Semofiiff. — ^All  things  being  equal,  seniority  should  prevail.  ^ 

ExaminaticTie. — Frequently  held  without  a  male  applicant. 

Population. — ^The  carrier  force  of  eight  serves  between  24,000  and  26,000  people, 
sppnudmately  3,000  to  each  route. 

Area  (^  route. — Carriers  cover  440  city  square  blocks,  approximately  55  square 
dty  Uocks  each. 

Weight. — Compels  carriers  to  tie  packages  on  outside  of  satchel,  approximate  weight 
about  52  pounds. 

Retignation. — Reedgn&tions  in  the  past  two  years  have  been  about  100  per  cent, 
derkB  and  carriers  included;  regular  carrier  force  resignations  amounted  to  137  per 
cent.  All  resignations  were  voluntary,  and  in  most  instances  were  for  increase  in 
mlaries  and  better  positions. 

Salaries. — ^Bfinimum  entrance  salary  to  meet  conditions  of  to-day,  should  be  $1 ,8C0, 
graded  in  even  hundreds  of  dollars,  automatically  increased  annually  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,400.  Purchasing  value  of  a  dollar  to-day  is  worth  only  45  cents  when  compared 
with  that  of  four  years  ago.  To  meet  the  living  conditions  of  to-day  at  this  ^mall 
salary  received  from  the  Poet  Office  Department,  it  is  necessary  that  carriers  peek 
outside  employinent  in  addition  to  their  regular  work  and  practice'most  rigid  economy 
and  in  many  instances  deny  themselves  and  families  tne  necessities  which  make 
life  worth  living.  There  is  also  an  extra  heavy  expense  imposed  on  us  in  the  purchase 
of  uniforms,  which  must  at  all  times  be  neat  and  tidy.  Trousers  in  1914  cost  us 
$3.45,  to-day  the  same  trousers  of  an  inferior  grade  cost  us  $8.  -  This  uniform  is  of  no 
aervice  to  us  when  off  duty,  during  which  time  extra  clothing  in  the  form  of  civilian 
dothes  must  be  purchased,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  shoes,  for  you,  gentlemen, 
know  the  advance  price  in  shoes. 

Betterment  of  service  improvemenL — The  service  could  be  better  by  increase  of  pay 
for  employees,  which  acts  as  an  incentive  for  the  employees  to  give  better  and  more 
afficient  service,  permits  of  more  healthful  living  conditions,  keeps  in  better  frame 
of  mind  and  an  added  interest  in  life.    Should  receive  30  days'  leave  of  absence 
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with  pay,  which  is  necessaiy  to  keep  a  man  healthy.  This  standard  is  reooemzed 
by  all  other  departments  of  the  Government.  Thirty  days'  sick  leave,  with  pay, 
which  is  also  recofi^nized  by  the  Government  and  other  outaide  corporations. 

The  old  age  and  retirement  plan,  if  such  a  plan  could  be  devised  and  placed  in 
operation  by  the  Government  as  soon  as  possible,  thereby  eliminating  the  aged  and 
unfit  workmen  and  replacing  them  with  young  men. 

Arbitration  hoard. — There  should  be  an  arbitration  board  before  which  grievances 
and  differences  between  employees  and  the  department  could  be  brought  and 
adjusted  satisfactorily. 

The  following  is  a  wage  scale  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana,  sitiuted  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.: 


Ocoupatian. 


StlUman 

Assistant  stlllman 

Pump  man 

Watchman 

Bricklayer 

Pipe  fitter 

Carpenters 

Painters 


Salary 

Salary 

without 

with 

bonus. 

bonus. 

1205 

S225 

177 

195 

150 

175 

126 

139 

184 

202 

160 

176 

160 

176 

110 

121 

Oooupatlon. 


Machinists 

Boiler  makers  (calker)  . . 
Boiler  makers  (riveter). . 
Timekeeper,  first  class. . . 
Timekeeper,  second  class 
Timekeeper,  third  class. . 

Labor  (white) 

Labor  (colored) 


with 


Sl» 
206 
193 
161 
134 
121 
121 
73 


This  company  emplovs  3,300  men.  Salaries  of  the  employees  amount  to  one- third 
of  the  total  aeposits  in  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  Have  had  10  increases 
in  the  past  four  years,  8  actual  increases  in  pay;  one  change  was  from  nine  to  eight 
hours  and  one  10  per  cent  temporary  bonus.  They  allow  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 


BRIEF  SUBMrrrSD  BY  MR.  J.  W.  C.  SMITH  FOR  THE  LETTER  CARRIERS  OF  MAR8HAIX,  TBX. 

We,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  letter  carriers  of  the  city  of  Mardiall,  Tex.. 
herewith  present  our  claims  for  a  reclassification,  on  a  higher  salary  plane,  of  all  letter 
carriers,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  such  a  forceful  manner  that  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  we  are  not  only  right  but  honest  in  what  we  shall  say,  and  are 
entitled  tfi  what  we  ask  for,  and  that  vou,  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  will,  in 
your  report  to  Congress,  either  by  bill  or  otherwise,  recommend  that  we  be  given  a 
fair,  square  deal,  in  that  a  living  wage  ^all  be  paid  to  all  postal  employees. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  LAbor,  on  last 
April  1,  the  coat  of  living  increased  during  a  period  of  six  years,  from  March,  1913,  to 
March,  1919,  fully  90  per  cent.  Since  then  we  have  received  only  a  temporary  increase 
of  37  J  percent.  On  July  1, 1918,  we  received  $200  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1919,  making  a  salary  of  $1,400  a  year.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1919,  we  received  the  balance 
of  the  25  per  cent,  which  was  allowed  under  an  act  of  Congress,  February  28,  1918. 
making  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  During  October,  1919,  CongreBs  granted  us  an 
additional  increase  of  12}  pcr  cent,  retroactive  to  July  1 ,  1919,  making  a  salary  of  $1 ,65(> 
a  year  as  a  maximum.  This  small  increase  was  granted  to  offset  an  increase  in  the 
co3t  of  living  many  times  greater.  Can  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  show  us 
how  to  make  37 1  per  cent  balance  a  90  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living?  If  you 
can,  you  will  do  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  figure  out.  We  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  mathematics. 

The  economic  conditions  under  which  our  salary  was  fixed  have  long  since  been 
swept  away,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  our  command  that  normal  conditions  aa  we 
knew  them  at  that  time  will  ever  again  exist.  It  is  a  fact  that  cran  not  be  disputeil 
that  one  dollar  in  1913  went  as  far  for  the  purchase  of  commodities  as  two  dollarB  will 
today.  This  being  the  case,  isn't  it  plain  to  be  seen  that  our  salaries  have  virtually 
been  cut  in  two?  In  other  words,  if  $100  will  buy  no  more  than  $50  did  in  1913. 
doesn't  it  appear  reasonable  that  our  salaries  should  not  be  $137.50  a  month,  but  $200 
a  month?  If  the  purchasing  power  of  Uie  dollar  has  been  reduced  to  inhere  it  i  >  worth 
no  more  than  50  cents,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  should  be  paid  two 
dollars  now  to  very  one  that  we  received  in  1913.  Gentlemen,  it  isn't  fair  nor  just 
to  expect  us  to  exist  on  our  present  salary  and  continue  to  go  in  debt  each  month. 

Wlien  unskilled  labor  is  better  paid  than  the  well  trained  employees  of  the  Poetal 
Service,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be  given  some  consideration  and  relief  in  the  way  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  salary?    Listen,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  do  you  Know 
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tbmt  it  is  a  fact  that  cao  not  be  denied  that  negro  brakemen  on  the  nulroada  are  being 
paid  a  salary  of  $200  a  month ;  that  unskilled  labor  in  all  lines  of  trade  is  better  paid 
than  we;  that  men  without  any  education  whatever  are  paid  $4.50  a  day  in  the 
lumber  yards?  If  theee  men  worked  every  day  in  the  year,  they  would  receive  some- 
thing like  $1,404  a  year?  And  that  we,  the  postal  employees,  an  intelligent  body  of 
men  and  women,  who  have  to  stand  an  examination  before  being  put  on  the  rolls, 
even  as  a  substitute,  only  receive  $246  a  year  more  than  these  men  who  need  no  educa- 
tion at  all? 

The  present  salary  scale  is  so  unattractive  that  many  good  men  have  already  left 
the  service,  and  many  more  will  leave  unless  we  are  given  a  substantial  increase. 
Why,  do  you  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  new  men  at  the  salary  now 
being  paid?  Young  men  within  the  age  limits  can  earn  more  in  other  lines  of  trade, 
and  do  not  care  to  stand  an  examination  for  the  Postal  Service  and  have  to  act  as  a 
subetitaie  for  an  indefinite  period,  for  which  work  they  would  only  receive  a  nominal 
sum.  Tlie  last  examinations  held  over  the  country  were  very  poorly  attended,  for 
applicants  were  few  indeed,  some  places  having  no  applicants  at  all.  These  facts 
dearly  demonstrate  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Postal  Service  are  so  unattractive 
that  no  young  man  of  ordinary  inteUigence  cares  to  tie  himself  up  where  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  promotion,  but  prefers  to  go  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
ad\'ancement,  and  not  where  he  will  be  a  slave  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  the  post  office 
most  assuredly  is  a  workshop,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  just  go  into  any  office  and 
stand  by  the  side  of  any  clerk  for  eight  hours,  or  go  out  on  a  route  with  some  carrier 
and  canv  the  pouch  for  a  day,  and  you  will  find  out  that  what  I  ^y  is  true.  Our  work 
may  look  easy  and  you  may  believe  that  we  have  a  snap,  but  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem,  and  "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. "  It  is  very  necessary  that  those 
employed  as  carriers  be  intelligent  and  have  a  certain  degree  of  tact  and  diplomacy. 
Without  these  qualifications  the  service  cannot  reach  that  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  perfection  that  is  so  much  desired  by  the  department,  the  carriers,  and  the  public. 

The  fore^ing  statement  of  conditions  existing  throughout  the  country  bears  out 
our  contention  that  many  men  have  left  the  ser\ice,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  new  men.  We  are  shorthanded  now,  and  if  something  is  not  done  at  once  to 
relieve  existins  conditions,  matters  will  be  far  worse,  as  we  who  are  already  in  the 
service  inll  be  forced  to  leave  and  seek  a  living  wage  elsewhere.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  letter  carriers  have  families  to  clothe,  support,  and  educate.  We  can  not  do  it  on 
our  present  salary.  We  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  to  which  we  trust  you  will  ^ive 
carnul  attention  and  consideration.  Have  we,  the  well-trained  letter  carriers,  a  nght 
to  expect  a  living  wage  for  our  services?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  properly  feed ,  clothe,  and 
educate  our  children,  whom  God  has  seen  fit  to  bless  us  with?  How  can  we.  with 
honor,  fail  to  fulfill  our  part  of  the  contract  entered  into  at  the  altar,  where  we  led 
that  pure  sweet  girl  who  became  our  wife  and  the  mother  of  our  children?  He  a  she 
no  right  to  wish  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the  pleasures  of  life?  Has  she  no  right  to  expect  a 
few  good  clothes?  Has  she  no  right  to  wish  to  dress  the  children  God  eave  her  nicely 
and  comfortably?  How  can  she  expect  these  things  when  her  husband  is  an  employee 
of  the  Poet  Office,  and  is  not  given  a  living  waee?  Are  we  not  entitled  to  more  than  a 
mere  existence?  Should  we  not,  as  well  as  others,  be  paid  a  salary  that  will  allow  us 
to  put  aside  a  few  dollars  each  month,  so  that  if  sickness  and  death  enter  the  home  we 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  loved  ones  without  going  so  deep  in  debt  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  extract  ourselves?  Shall  we  be  content  with  a  wage  that  merely 
provides  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  and  a  few,  if  anv,  clothes,  and  in  the 
event  of  death  in  the  family  be  forced  to  submit  to  our  friends  paying  the  funeral 
expenses,  or  to  allow  the  city  bury  our  dead?  Listen,  gentlemen  of  the  commission, 
you  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  be  forced  to  exist  on  a  mere  pittance  of  a  salary'; 
to  have  to  deny  yourselves  the  necessaries  of  life  that  those  dependent  on  you  may 
also  have  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  We  have  done  without  the  neces- 
sary food  that  we  should  have,  we  have  done  without  clothes  that  we  may  send  our 
children  to  school.  We  must  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  the  situation 
is  very  critical  with  us,  and  we  should  have  a  living  wage,  a  wage  that  will  enable 
lis  to  i<x)k  out  for  to-morrow,  as  well  as  for  tc-day.  There  is  no  encouragement  when 
looking  down  the  lane  of  life  and  see  looming  up  before  us  the  poorhouse  as  the  place 
uf  our  last  abode.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing loc^ng  to  the  caring  for  those  who  have  given  tneir  lives  to  the  service.  This 
is  a  shame,  and  you  know  it,  but  a  fact  nevertheless. 

\Mien  lK>yB  not  more  than  16  years  old  are  being  paid  $100  a  month  and  more  for 
their  8er\'ices.  do  you  not  think  that  the  well-trained  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
are  not  worth  more?  We  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  boys  a  lew  weeks 
ago  on  a  street  car.  They  were  only  16  years  old,  for  we  heard  them  say  so,  and  they 
f  jdd  that  they  were  being  paid  $110  a  month  and  were  expecting  an  increase  of  a  dollar 
a  day,  which  would  give  them  $136  a  month,  with  timp!  and  a  half  for  ovartimo.    0>» 
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the  6th  of  September,  1919,  we  delivered  a  registered  letter  to  a  lady  from  her  boy,  and 
this  is  what  she  said:  '*This  Ib  from  my  baby;  he  is  only  16  years  old  and  is  making 
$100  a  month." 

We  mention  these  few  instances  just  to  show  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commiiwiop, 
that  unskilled  labor  is  far  better  paid  than  are  the  well-trained  emplovees  of  the  Postal 
Service.  We  do  not  think  it  is  ri^ht,  fair,  nor  just,  neither  do  we  oelieve  that  any 
fair-minded  man,  or  set  of  men,  will  think  so  either. 

We,  the  letter  carriers,  come  before  you  asking  that  you,  the  ^ntlemen  of  the 
commission,  will  consider  well  all  that  is  said  in  this  brief,  for  we  believe  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  all  that  we  ask  for,  for  we  have  asked  for  nothing  unreasonable.  A 
living  wage  is  all  we  want,  all  we  ask  for,  and  all  we  expect,  and  we  certainly  believe 
that  we  are  entitled  to  that.  We  do  not  come  before  you  with  a  club  in  one  hmnd 
and  our  demands  in  the  other.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  create  the  impression  on  your 
minds  that  we  will  resort  to  intimidation  and  strike,  for  such  has  never  ^tered  our 
minds.  We  are  simplv  trying,  through  perfectlv  l^itimate  means,  to  secure  what 
we  are  entitled  to.  We  can  only  secure  relief  through  l^islation  by  Congress,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  tmx>ugh  evidence  submitted  by  us  to  you,  and  through 
your  report  to  Congress. 

We,  the  letter  carriers,  handle  fully  05  per  cent  of  the  mail  of  the  buaiiieai  ti  the 
countrv.  We  go  into  your  places  of  business,  your  homes.  We  are  ccmstantly  before 
the  public  in  one  way  or  another.  Would  jrou  care  to  see  a  slouchy  or  slovenly  looking 
man  enter  your  place  of  business  or  home  with  your  mail?  Should  we  not  appear 
neat  and  clean  at  all  times?  Uniforms  have  advanced  more  than  double  whkt  we 
used  to  pay  for  them;  laimdry  prices  have  advanced;  street  car  fares  advanced; 
rents,  food  of  all  kinds,  ehoes,  hats,  clothes,  telephone,  gas  and  electric  UghtB  have 
all  aavanced,  and  coal  has  advanced  more  than  15  per  cent  since  the  winter  of  1917-18. 
Cotton  is  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1865.  Cotton  goods  are  high  enough  now  and 
it  is  predicted  that  they  will  go  to  $1  a  yard  before  next  fall.  Cottonseed  products 
are  climbing  to  the  top  right  along,  and  these  articles,  as  well  as  tiioee  already  men- 
tioned, are  going  higher  each  day.  Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  his  speech  against  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  151),  on  October  10,  1919, 
that:  "If  it  is  to  last  during  the  present  era  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  I  think  it  will 
last  for  a  good  manv  years,  for  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  living  is  going  to  be  materially 
reduced  for  several  years.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  reached  its  apex;  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  ceased  increasing.  From  present  prospects,  I  think  it  is  likely  to 
keep  on  increasing  for  several  years. '*  Mr.  Myers  evidently  knew  whereof  he  spoke, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  make  an  assertion  like  this  without  being  able  to 
substantiate  it.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  then  how  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  just  and  fair  can  we  be  expected  to  live  and  support  and  educate  our  families 
on  our  present  salary  basis?  If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  already  been 
reduced  to  wher^  it  is  not  worth  more  than  50  cents,  what  will  it  be  worth  in  another 
year  or  two?  We  see  by  reports  in  the  papers  that  the  prices  of  meats  and  other 
commodities  have  fallen,  but  when  we  go  to  the  butcher  or  to  the  grocer  to  buy  some 
thing  to  eat  we  do  not  notice  any  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  anything.  Somebody 
somewhere  is  getting  the  benefit  of  this  reduction,  ana  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  10 
not  the  consumer. 

To  see  men  carrying  mail  looking  untidy,  slouchy,  and  ragged,  certainly  is  not 
a  very  good  advertisement  for  the  Postal  Service.  Mow  can  we  look  spick  and  span 
when  we  are  not  being  paid  enough  to  live  on  to  say  nothing  of  buying  uniforms  and 
other  clothes  we  need,  and  for  our  families?  How  can  we  educate  our  children  when 
we  can  not  afford  to  buy  clothes  for  them  in  which  to  attend  school  or  give  them  the 
nourishing  food  they  require?  How,  we  say  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  hut  and 
fair,  can  we  perform  the  duties  of  letter  carriers  when  we  are  underied?  We  must 
have  good  wholesome  food  to  be  able  to  periorm  these  duties  and  without  it  we  can  not 
stand  up  under  the  strain.  Being  a  postman  is  a  great  life  if  we  don't  weaken.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  so  high  that  we  are  unable  to  reach  them  with  a  45-cent  dollar. 
We  must  inform  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  that  the  sit^tion  is  critical, 
critical  in  the  extreme,  and  we  must  have  relief,  from  Congress  if  we  can,  and  else- 
where if  we  must.  We  noticed  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Postal  Wage  Com- 
mission this  question:  "How  much  money  have  you  made  outside  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  how?  "  Is  it  expected  that  we  shall  be  paid  only  enough  with  whidi  to 
get  by,  and  if  we  want  anything  more  than  a  mere  existance,  that  we  should  get  out 
and  hustle  in  other  fields;  do  you  believe  that  it  is  good  for  the  service  for  us  to  be 
forced  to  go  on  the  outside  to  earn  money  with  which  to  pay  for  a  few  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  to  thereby  be  able  to  lay  asicle  something  for  the  future?  In  some  cities 
this  can  be  done,  but  here  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anvthing  else  for  it 
is  to  late  when  we  get  through  with  our  duties  that  there  is  no  time  left  to  devote  to 
any  other  business,  and  we  have  to  depend  solely  on  our  salaries  as  letter  carriers  for 
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•11  thftt  w«  get.  After  cairyiDsjthe  heavy  loads  of  nudl  for  many  ndloB  each  day  that 
ve  to  be  delivered  on  our  routes,  we  can  not  stand  the  strain  of  other  employment. 
Certainlv  this  can  not  be  the  idea  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  of  Congress;  if  it  is, 
then  God  have  mercy  on  us,  for  we  can  not  stand  up  under  the  strain,  and  our  lives 
here  on  earth  will  be  of  short  duration. 

We  have  patched  our  old  uniforms  until  patches  will  no  longer  do.  but  have  got  to  be 
patched  with  a  new  uniform.  Our  stomachs  have  got  to  be  patched  with  j^enty  of 
good  wholes(»ne  food;  food  that  will  build  up  our  bodies  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
perform  the  hazd  tasks  that  confrout  us  each  day,  and  without  it  we  can  do  nothing 
short  of  weaken,  and  thus  weakened,  we  can  not  do  justice  to  the  public,  the  depart- 
ment, nor  ouredves.  It  is  our  hi^est  ambition  to  give  perfect  satisfiBCtion  to  the 
department,  the  patrons  on  bur  routes,  and  to  ourselves.  We  can  not  hope  to  be 
ntisficd  until  we  have  satisfied  the  department  and  the  public,  but  in  a  weakened 
condition  we  can  not  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  any  one. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  said  a  ^reat  deal,  but  have  dealt  only  with  fiicts,  and  have 
elated  them  as  they  actually  exist.  We  trust  you  will  weig^  well  the  statements  con- 
tained herein  and  believe  that  when  you  have  done  this,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
we  are  entitled  to  $2  for  every  one  we  were  paid  in  1913. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  recommend,  through  bill  or  otherwise,  a  reclassification 
of  all  letter  carriers  on  the  following  scale:  Entrance  grade,  |1,800;  second  grade, 
$2,100;  and  third  grade,  $2,400  "per  annum. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  the  facts  we  have  submitted,  we  beg 
to  remain,  • 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  C.  SMrrH,  Chainnan. 
R.  W.  Welch, 
A.  H.  Allkn, 

Committee. 

SUBSTITUTE   LETTER   CARRIERS. 

STATEMEVT  OF  HB.  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  SEW  OBLEAVS,  LA. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oentlemen,  I  have  been  for  five  years  and  five 
montlis  a  substitute  carrier  here,  and  I  stand  at  the  present  time 
first  on  the  list  for  appointment.  The  condition  I  want  to  point  out 
is  the  injustice  done  to  a  substitute  carrier.  He  has  to  report  every 
morning  whether  there  is  work  for  him  to  do  or  not;  when  there  is 
work,  he  works;  and  he  may  work  all  day  and  then  have  to  report 
back  at  ni^ht  in  the  mailing  division  as  an  auxiliary  clerk.  This  is 
detrimentdi  to  a  man's  health.  The  next  day  he  may  not  work, 
and  still  has  to  report  back  to  the  maihng  division  at  night.  In  the 
second  place,  you  go  to  work  and  find  there  is  nothing  doing  and  you 
go  home.  You  have  to  pay  an  extra  car  fare  to  go  back  home,  and 
then  you  have  to  report  back  in  the  mailing  division. 

Subs  when  they  go  in  the  service  are  granted  appointments  in  one 
or  two  years,  and  after  he  gets  his  appointment  he  is  required  to 
serve  another  year  before  he  is  eligible  lor  a  promotion.  That  makes 
five  years  he  serves,  four  extra  years  before  he  gets  an  automatic 

fromotion.  Take  my  case:  I  have  a  wife  and  uiree  children.  If 
am  appointed  a  regular  at  SI 00  a  month  I  could  not  live  on  it.  As 
it  is  my  wife  has  to  do  extra  work.  When  I  was  appointed  the  subs 
were  told  the  average  sub  spent  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years 
as  a  sub. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sub  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Five  years  and  five  months. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  you  have  not  been  regularly  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  stand  first  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  your  compensation  now? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Last  month,  on  account  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
I  made  $162;  previous  to  that  the  average  was  about  $70  a  month. 
The  average  pay  for  a  sub,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  has  been  $53.30 
a  month. 

Mr.  Stbenerson.  How  are  you  paid,  by  the  day  or  the  hour  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  By  the  hour;  60  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  did  you  get  before  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Forty  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  very  much  better  situated  now  than 
you  were  before. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  one  way  it  gives  us  temporarj^^  relief.  There  is 
another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  about.  The  regular  men  are  making 
9,  10,  and  11  hours.  They  are  working  overtime.  No  regiilar 
carrier  should  work  overtime,  when  substitutes  are  available.  The 
substitutes  do  not  get  the  work,  and  yet  the  regulars  work  overtime . 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  at  me  head  of  the  eligible 
Ust? 

Mr.  Williams.  Since  December  10. 

Senator  Moses.  1919? 

Mr,  Williams.  1919;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  matter  of  employing  the  regulars  and  work- 
ing them  overtime  instead  of  the  substitutes  rests  with  the  officials  in 
charge.  That  is  discretionary  with  them.  Do. you  desire  to  have 
that  controlled  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  regular  men  should  only  be  required  to  work 
eight  hours.  That  would  give  tiie  substitutes  a  chance  to  become 
familiar  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  Congress  should  say 
that  they  should  not  employ  a  cleric  or  carrier  overtime  unless  a 
substitute  is  not  available? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  the  following  brief: 

DRIEV  SUBMITTED   BY   MR.    JOSEPH  C.    WILUAMS. 

On  belutlf  of  the  substitute  letter  carriers  of  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  post  office,  1  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  covering  working  conditions  with  a  few  suggestions 
and  requests  which  will,  I  tliink,  improve  conditions  greatly. 

All  substitutes  must  report  at  6  a.  m.,  main  office,  for  duty.  If  a  substitute  is  pre- 
viously assigned  to  a  district,  he  reports  in  the  place  of  tlie  regular  carrier.  If  no 
absentees,  h(^  does  not  gc  to  work;  but,  he  must  remain  near  the  offict?  until  S  a.  m., 
in  case  of  emergency,  reporting  again  at  12  m.  Then  if  he  does  not  go  to  work,  a 
certain  number  of  substitutes  are  assigned  to  work  as  auxiliary  clerks  in  the  outgoing 
section  of  the  mailing  division,  reporting  to  the  foremen  in  charge  of  that  section  at 
6  p.  m.,  working  Irom  three  to  six  nours  generally.  It  is  a  hardship  on  the  substitute 
to  spend  30  cents  a  day  carfare.  Getting  home  about  10  p.  m.,  he  must  rise  about 
4.30  a.  m.  in  order  to  report  at  0  a.  m.,  next  day;  he  does  not  get  sufficient  rest  or 
proper  regular  meals. 

It  after  a  substitute  reports  at  the  main  office  at  6  a.  m.,  he  is  assigned  to  Station  A . 
Algiers,  he  must  spend  both  car  fare  and  ferry  fare  in  order  t^  reach  there.  Likewise, 
if  assigned  to  Station  B  or  D,  he  must  pay  car  fare  to  get  to  these  |X)ints,  his  time  not 
starting  imtil  he  reaches  there  and  bus  rung  in  on  the  bimdy  clock ;  and,  in  the  event 
that  the  regular  carrier  is  routing  the  mail  of  the  district  which  he  is  to  work,  his  time 
does  not  begin  until  the  mail  is  all  routed,  which  is  nearly  9  a.  m. 

I  would  suggest,  gentlemen,  that  you  recommend  extra  items  of  expense  be  allowed 
to  the  substitutes. 

After  a  substitute  works  on  a  disirict  all  day  and  is  ordered  to  report  in  the  mailing 
division  at  5  p.  m.,  it  is  an  added  hardship,  after  he  has  been  up  and  working  about 
twelve  houre,  to  be  forced  to  put  in  from  three  to  five  hours  additional,  with  the 
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peDftlty  of  loosing  his  district  the  next,  day  if  he  is  r«morted  as  absent  by  the  foreman 
in  charge.  If  he  lives  any  distance  from  the  poet  office,  he  can  not  get  home  to  his 
dinner  until  after  9.30  p.  m.,  for  a  hot  meal  in  a  restaurant  means  extra  expenRe. 

In  the  case  of  a  substitute  who  is  assigned  to  a  district  at  Station  A,  B,  and  D,  and 
the  regular  man  reports  in  the  interim,  ne  must  spend  extra  car  fare  to  return  to  the 
nudn  ofTice,  without  any  remunemtion,  in  order  to  put  his  uniform  in  his  locker,  no 
nibstitutes  being  r^larly  assigned  to  Station  B.  One  substitute  is  assigned  to 
Station  A  and  D  with  extra  substitutes  reporting  at  these  stationn  at  times.  For 
this  reiison,  I  ask  that  the  pay  of  substitutes  be  made  80  cents  an  hour.  We  make  on 
an  average  of  $12.50  per  week  and  must  be  up  at  least  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  ordei%> 
do  it.  Further,  I  request  that  the  honorable  committee  recommend  that  the  services 
of  .^betitute  carriers  in  the  mailing  divifdun  us  auxiliary  clerks,  be  discontinued. 
This  means  added  houre  and  unnecessary  hardship  with  small  returns  at  the  expense 
of  a  manV  health  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  office  to  have  regular  carriers  who  are  not  assigned 
to  any  re^lar  districts,  to  compensate  the  mounted  collectors  for  Sunday  work. 
This  apphes  only  to  the  winter  months.  Hieee  regular  carriers  do  not  compensate 
any  reeular  men  on  Mondays,  but  work  as  helpers  on  parcel  poet  wagons,  depriving 
two  suDstitutes  of  work  on  that  day.  During  the  weex  they  have  from  two  to  four 
houiB  per  day  to  work  around  the  main  office.  During  the  sunmier  months  through- 
out the  vacation  period,  substitutes  are  assigned  to  work  the  mounted  collectors' 
routes  on  Sundays.  These  two  regular  men ,  or  rather  repular  substitutes ,  are  assigned 
to  work  regular  routes  during  vacations,  thereby  causing  a  loss  of  15  days  eaoi  to 
twt>  substitutes.  These  two  routes  should  be  aoolished,  or  two  regular  eight-hour 
routes  should  be  found  for  these  two  ropilar  carriers,  as  if  mounted  collectors  can  be 
dispensed  with  on  Sunday  dining  one-half  the  year,  I  see  no  reason  that  the  substi- 
tute could  not  be  used  in  their  stead  all  the  year  and  give  them  the  benefit  of 
Sunday  off. 

It  is  requested  that  the  honorable  committee  will  abolish  this  Sunday  work  of  the 
collectors,  as  these  two  men  (regidars)  are  used  in  place  of  the  substitutes  doing 
extra  work. 

Further,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  this  office  during  the  leave  of  absence  period 
to  merge  the  routes  of  the  carriers  on  leave  for  one  trip.  The  substitute  makes  the 
morning  trip  and  puts  the  mail  up,  or  rather,  routes  the  mail  on  the  afternoon  trip. 
As  all  tne  regular  carriers,  on  accoimt  of  this  merge,  are  forced  to  make  overtime, 
it  is  a  direct  violation  of  tne  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 

I  trust  the  honorable  committee  will  look  into  this  matter  enforcing  this  law  in 
future. 

Regulaiion  as  to  numbers  of  substitutes. — In  this  office  we  have  164  carriers  and  76 
substitutes.  It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  number  of  substitutes  be  regulated, 
one  substitute  to  every  six  re^ar  carriers.  Preeent  proportion  is  almost  one  substi- 
tute to  every  two  regular  earners,  which  is  far  too  many  substitutes.  Guarantee  the 
substitutes  at  least  six  hours'  work  per  day.  This  would  result  with  a  decrease  in 
the  substitute  force. 

Service, — ^The  substitute  must  serve  from  three  to  six  years  before  receiving  regular 
appointment,  as  promotion  to  regular  districts  averages  about  six  per  year.  I  nave 
been  serving  as  a  substitute  five  years  and  four  months  and  am  first  on  the  list  for 
regidar  appointment.  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  recommend  that  the  years  or 
service  performed  as  substitute  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment by  starting  the  appointee  at  the  graded  salary  commensurate  with  the  number 
of  years  served.  In  lieu  of  this,  pay  a  substitute  a  fiat  salary  of  $50  per  month  and 
all  else  he  can  make.  This  $50  as  a  compensation  for  reporting  at  the  specified  hours, 
and  remaining  on  hand  in  case  of  emergency,  as  well  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  cariare, 
lunch,  etc. 

Uni/ormM. — ^The  cost  of  a  complete  new  winter  uniform  is  $33.  Winter  pants,  $10.75 
per  pair;  summer  pants  $9.50,  and  a  coat  and  pants,  $24.  Shoes  cost  at  least  $8  per 
pair.  The  average  carrier  wears  out  at  least  foiu*  pairs  of  shoes  each  year.  A  carrier 
IS  required  to  present  and  maintain  always  a  neat  appearance,  and  consequently  must 
purcnase  at  least  one  uniform  each  season.  Therefore,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
the  honorable  committee  recommend  that  the  Post  Office  Department  be  made  to 
supply  at  cost  price  to  all  carriers  and  substitutes  a  khaki  uniform  with  Army  shoes 
and  liats,  permittiog  the  use  of  khaki  overalls  on  parcel-post  wagons,  as  the  grav 
uniform  at  present  worn  soils  very  quickly;  in  lieu  of  this,  recommend  a  yearly  cash 
allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  uniforms. 

The  average  earnings  of  substitute  carriers  and  clerks  from  July  1,  1918,  to 
July  1,  1919,  were  $53.33  per  month. 

The  salary  paid  to  substitutes,  40  cents  per  hour,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  high 
cttei  of  living  as  compared  to  wages  paid  by  outside  employers  of  labor,  who  pay  time 
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and  one-half  for  overtime,  double  time  for  night  work  and  Sundays  and  holidava,  with 
a  usual  reporting  time  of  7  a.  m..  whilst  a  substitute  carrier,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
report  at  6  a.  m.,  gets  off  around  4  p.  m.,  having  to  work  10  hours  to  make  8.  Other 
classes  of  labor  work  8  hours  in  9  witn  the  Saturday  half  holiday.  The  postal  employee 
is  the  only  Government  employee  who  does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Saturday 
half  holiday. 

No  increase  in  salary  has  been  given  the  substitutes  in  the  last  five  yeais.  Auxiliary 
time  is  the  only  time  for  which  an  increase  has  been  allowed,  the  change  being  from 
35  to  40  cents  per  hour.  Time  made  as  substitute  for  regular  carrier  remains  the  same, 
4^  cents  per  hour. 

1  have  oeen  a  substitute  in  this  office  five  years,  and  my  present  standing  on  the  list 
for  appointment  is  first.  How  can  1  live  on  $1,000  per  year  if  appointed?  If  no 
increase  is  given  I  will  be  forced  to  resign  the  service,  as  I  can  earn  at  (east  $60  per  week 
at  my  trade  as  a  miner.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  honorable  comnussion  to  make  the  rate 
of  pay  at  least  80  cents  per  hour  for  substitutes,  retroactive  from  July  1,  1919. 

(Note.— ^ince  this  brief  was  prepared.  House  joint  resolution  151  has  been  paflsed 
granting  substitutes  60  cents  per  hour.) 

OLERKS   IN   FraST  AND   SECOND  CLASS  POST  OFFICES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HTJOE  BOTAII»  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  RoTALL.  I  represent  the  States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
a  portion  of  Texas,  and  in  coining  before  this  commission  T  feel  that 
what  1  am  asking  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  right.  We  do  not 
come  in  the  spirit  of  making  a  demand,  but  we  simply  come  asking 
for  what  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  our  rights.  We  feel  that  a  man  has 
a  right  to  make  a  living  wage,  and  at  ftie  present  time,  the  way  con- 
ditions are,  we  are  reafly  not  making  a  living  wage. 

There  are  some  specific  things  I  woidd  like  to  mention,  one  in  par- 
ticular is  overtime,  and  while  ihave  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  office  ^^ith  which  I  have  been  associated,  these  things 
I  want  to  mention,  chief  among  which  is  the  ever  present  question  of 
overtime. 

We  feel  that  the  men  who  work  irregular  hours,  or  rather,  who 
work  from  6  o'clock  at  night  to  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  are  deprived 
of  certain  privileges  which  inherently  belong  to  ever^  American 
citizen.  He  is  deprived  of  being  at  liome  witn  his  faimlv  in  those 
hours  -vvhich  naturt  demands  a  man  should  rest  and,  in  addition,  we 
have  a  condition  whereby  such  a  man  is  paid  the  same  money  as  a 
man  who  works  regular  hours  in  the  daytime,  say  from  6  in  the  mom- 
mg  until  6  in  the  evening.  The  salaries  of  all  these  men  are  identicaL 
Wo  feel  that  a  man  who  works  those  hours  between  6  o'clock  in  the 
■evening  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  should  either  be  paid  more 
money  because  of  the  inconvenience  he  suffers  or  else  he  should  be 
given  a  shorter  hour,  for  instance,  a  45-minute  hour,  this  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  being  with  his 
family,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Moses.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  have,  a  45-mhiute  hour 
or  extra  compensation  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  all  those  with  whom  T  have  talked,  I  prefer  the  45- 
minute  hour. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  a  six-hour  day. 

Mr.  RoYALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  If  you  were  to  ask  for  extra  compensation,  what 
do  you  feel  it  should  be  ?    Would  you  ask  for  time  and  a  half? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  I  believe  that  is  equitable;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Moses.  But  you  would  rather  have  the  time  and  a  third 
that  the  45-miDute  hour  would  give  vou  than  the  time  and  a  half  in 
money? 

Mr.  RoTALL.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  question  that  is  prominent 
in^the  Southwest  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  this:  Wo 
have  a  system  there  where  the  clerk  in  chai^  is  given  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  men  who  work  that  shift.  We  have  a  system  of  senior- 
ity in  that  office  that  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vears  a  man  has 
worked  in  the  EU  Paso  office.  We  have  a  number  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  service  15  or  20  years  who  transferred  in  there  during  the 
late  war.  They  are  not  taking  the  seniority  rights  and  it  gives 
men  vounger  in  the  service  the  rights  of  seniority.  They  draw  smaller 
pay  tiian  the  older  men,  and  sometimes  you  find  a  man  like  that  placed 
m  chaiTO  who  draws  a  smaller  salarv  tnan  the  man  who  has  been  in 
service  long  enough  to  draw  the  higgler  rate.  Wo  feel  that  it  is  not 
right  for  a  man  like  that,  who  has  SX  the  responsibility,  to  draw  less 
sdary  than  the  men  who  work  under  him  and  who  have  no  rospon- 
siUlity  whatever.  We  feel  that  the  man  who  is  given  a  responsible 
positicm  of  that  kind  should  be  paid  for  it,  so  why  not  place  the  special 
clerks  in  charge?  Why  not  place  them  on  the  shitts  that  require 
this  management  ? 

We  have  only  two  men  in  the  mailing  division  who  work  regular 
hooiB.     In  the  city  division  it  is  not  quite  so  bad. 

Mr.  Bcix.  How  manv  clerks  have  you  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  Sixty-three. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  ladies  have  you? 

Mr.  RoTALL.  I  beUeve  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  we  have  at  least 
1 0 ;  possibly  more. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  kind  of  clerks  do  they  make  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  For  general  delivery  clerks,  for  instance,  they  are 
very  efficient;  for  directory  clerks  they  are  very  efficient.  We  haven't 
used  them  elsewhere,  except  a  few  in  the  money-order  and  registry 
divisions. 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  any  of  them  night  clerks  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  No,  sir.  They  come  there  and  are  assigned  to  the 
dav  shift.     It  would  be  impracticable,  I  feel,  to  assign  them  to  a  night 

There  has  been  in  El  Paso,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30  last,  l,020i  days  overtime  worked  by  the  regular  clerical 
force.  This  is  worked  hy  about  26  men.  Generally  speaking,  it 
represents  overtime  that  has  been  made  by  11  men  in  the  city  division 
and  about  15  men  in  the  mailing  division,  making  about  26  men  who 
have  worked  l,020i  days  overtime. 

Senator  Moses.  The  other  37  clerks  got  no  overtime  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  Practically  none.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  individual 
figures.  Hiese  figures  were  given  to  me  in  the  aggregate,  and 
embrace  the  clerical  force  for  the  entire  office. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  What  is  the  postmaster's  salary  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  are  the  recipts  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  SiXENEBSON.  You  don't  know  the  reciepts  of  your  own  office? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  How  many  clerks  and  carriers  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  RoYALL.  Sixty-three  clerks  and  38  carriers. 

Mr.  Ste^nebson.  It  is  a  first-class  office  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  Yes,  sir.     Now  again,  .with  regard  to  the  overtime 
We  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  30  or  31  days  to  the  month,  whicheTer 
number  happens  to  be  in  that  particular  month.     In  reality  we  only 
work  26  of  27  days  in  that  month,  and  that  really  gives  us  less  money 
for  overtime  than  we  receive  for  straight  time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  about  February? 

Mr.  Roy  ALL.  That  is  one  exception — February. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  get  more  then  ? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  Febnu'ary  only  comes  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Steenerso^.  This  year  it  has  29  days. 

Mr.  RoYALL.  In  that  case  it  is  only  a  little  better.  As  a  usual 
case,  though,  we  do  not  get  as  much  for  overtime  as  we  do  when  we 
work  straight  time.  I  find  the  conditions  in  the  offices  of  the  South- 
west almost  entirely  covered  in  the  brief  that  I  am  filing  wiluh-you, 
but  there  is  one  place  in  New  Mexico  I  would  like  to  call  youiraiten- 
tion  to.  It  is  a  second-class  office  without  a  single  regular  clerk  in 
the  postoffice.  The  office  is  carried  on  entirely  by  a  sub  force.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  the  office  that  is. really  eligible  to  an  appointment. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  th«re  is  not  a  man  in  the  office  that 
could  hold  an  appointment? 

Mr.  RoYALL.  Not  a  one.  The  office  is  carried  on  solely  by  subs. 
I  find  a  statement  here  from  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  that  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  107  per  cent,  salaries  have  increased  only  25  per 
cent,  and  it  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  get  men  to  take  a 
position,  notwithstanding  that  exammations  have  been  advertised 
irom  time  to  time  without  any  response. 

Mr.  Royall  filed  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Royall. 

In  coni^ideration  of  the  peculiar  conditions  obtaining  in  the  office?  of  the  El  Psl^o- 
Southwe'^t,  I  beg  leave  to  state  first,  the  postal  employees  of  this  section  are  loyal 
and  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  service  as  much  as  any  representative  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  regardless  of  his  station,  and  in  asking  certain  redresse*'  we 
feel  that  we  are  asking  only  for  that  which  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  Amerioao 
citizen,  the  right  to  live  with  a  competency  sufficient  to  provide,  not  only  the  absolute 
necessities  of  daily  life,  but  also  to  provide  by  our  labors  for  a  coming  day  when  we 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  follow  the  pace  that  is  required  but  must  step  down  and 
out  for  younger  and  fresher  blood.  This  brief  is  intended  to  cover  a  condition  which 
obtains  with  peculiar  similarity  in  the  different  offices  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  before  your  honorable  body. 

Since  we  are  located  in  an  arid  and  by  no  means  an  agricultural  country,  except 
for  the  systems  of  irrigation  which  are  as  yet  very  limited,  and  since  our  system  of 
transportation  is  also  limited  only  to  transcontinental  traffic,  cau'^ing  us  to  depend 
almost  entirely  for  the  necessities  of  life  on  goods  shipped  from  hundreds  and  some- 
times thousands  of  miles  away,  the  freight  rate  makes  the  cost  of  living  variou^ly 
extend  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  more  favored  communities  of  the 
East  and  North. 

The  El  Paso-Southwe^t  is  strictly  an  industrial  community,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  mining,  railroads,  and  some  manufacturing  interests.  The  work  in  the?e 
and  their  associated  lines  of  endeavor  is  plentiful,  and  the  supply  is  seldom  as  great  a?* 
the  demand,  thus  creating  a  condition  of  salaries  which  on  account  of  the  rocketin<^ 
high  cost  of  living  are  on  the  whole  higher  than  the  salaries  paid  the  post  office  em  - 
ployee-*. 

A  general  average  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  the  following  lines  of  industry', 
compiled  from  the  reports  at  hand  from  the  following  places  show  at  Bisbee,  Flagstaff . 
Clifton,  Tempe,  Douglas,  Globe,  Miami,  Holbrook,  and  Ray,  Ariz.,  and  Gallup, 
Silver  City,  Las  Cruces,  Fort  Bayard,  and  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  clerks  doing  work 
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which  is  generally  on  a  par  of  that  done  by  poet  office  employees  but  with  less  respon- 
sibility attached  to  their  work,  receive  compensation  which  is  from  10  to  80  per  cent 
hi^er  than  that  paid  to  post-office  employees.  Carpenters  are  drawing  |8  per  day ; 
bnddavera,  $8  per  day;  plumbers,  |8  per  day;  electricians,  $7  per  day;  pamters,  |8  per 
(ky.  Theee  represent  Uie  building  trade?  where  an  education  is  not  necessary.  Printers, 
storeotypers,  pressmen  and  mailers  draw  from  |5  to  $6.50  per  day  with  an  addition  of 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  (all  Sunday  and  holiday  work  being  overtime).  These 
men  all  work  the  eight-hour  day.  We  find  that  on  the  railroads  trainmen  are  paid  a 
wage  that  average?  from  $150  to  $300  per  month .  Baggagemen  who  work  a  26-day  month 
are  paid  from  $150  to  $200  per  month.  Clerks  in  the  railway  officer  are  pud  salaries 
ranging  as  hig^  an  $200  per  month.  Thi^  condition  primarily  i^  re^pinnble  ior  the 
following  conditions  at  the  following  places:  At  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  tiiiere  are 
no  regular  clerks,  all  help  being  auxiliary  substitute  help,  not  one  of  which  is  eligible 
to  appointment.  At  Miami,  Ariz.,  where  there  is  a  working  force  of  nine,  there  is 
only  one  male  clerk.  At  Douglas,  Ariz.,  the  office  is  working  short  h in dei  and  is 
unable  to  procure  applicants  to  take  the  examinations,  there  having  been  one  vacancy 
in  the  carrier  force  for  two  years  which  could  not  be  filled  for  the  above  reisons. 
Repeated  examinations  have  been  advertised,  but  no  applicants.  Three-fourths  of 
the  workiiig  force  is  female  help  on  account  of  being  unable  to  secure  men  substitutes. 
Globe,  Ariz.,  is  little  better  off.  Applicants  for  examinations  are  hard  to  get.  At 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  one  substitute  refused  appointment  on  account  of  the  low  en- 
trance salary.  The  office  finds  it  hard  to  obtain  suitable  substitutes  on  account  of 
the  hifiiier  wa^es  paid  elsewhere.  At  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  five  regular  clerks  have  resigned 
from  the  service  to  take  other  and  more  lucrative  employment,  and  the  employees 
have  submitted  evidence  showing  that  in  that  locality  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
107  per  cent  against  the  approximate  33}  per  cent  increase  in  postal  sdaries. 

Further  inquiries  have  shown  that  against  the  scale  of  post-office  clerks'  salaries, 
11,200  to  $1,650,  bookkeepers  in  the  El  Paso-Southwest,  wnose  duties  are  practically 
on  a  par  with  money-order  and  r^:istry  clerks,  and  whose  responsibility  is  far  less, 
recei>'e  tor  a  26-day  month  from  $1,800  to  $3,600  per  year.  In  a  statement  from 
(xeoige  J.  Rolfe,  poet-office  clerk  at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  I  find  that  Mexican  laborers  who, 
for  the  most  part  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  almost  totally  unable 
to  spcAk  the  English  language,  are  receiving  from  $82.50  to  $109.50  per  month,  and  in 
addition  a  bonus  of  $100  per  year  to  each  employee  who  has  been  in  the  service  for 
one  year,  with  an  additional  $10  for  each  addkional  year,  thus  showing  these  men  to 
draw  B»  much  as  a  post-office  employee  of  tlie  first  and  second  grades  who  have  been 
recjuired  to  stand  creditable  examinations,  and  in  many  instances  periodical  card 
examinations  which  require  much  time  and  study  for  preparation  while  the  clerk  is 
really  off  duty. 

Further  inquiry  from  Douglas  estallished  the  fact  that  while  there  is  a  regular 
force  of  six  carriers  at  that  pl^e.  there  are  at  present  only  three  regular  men  at  work, 
the  other  positions  being  fil led  with  *  subs  "  unclassified .  1  here  has  been  one  vacancy 
for  two  years  because  of  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  repeated  examinations  have 
been  advertised,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  applicants'  to  take  the  position  at 
an  entrance  salary  so  far  below  the  standard  of  wages  in  that  locality. 

I  am  advised  by  a  member  of  the  C-ivil  Service  Board  in  El  Paso  that  this  condition 
of  inadequate  pay  makes  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  desirable  applicants  for  the  clerk- 
carrier  examinations  at  El  Paso.  It  has  been  necessary  to  hold  two  such  examina- 
tions within  the  past  six  months,  and  notwithstanding  much  advertising  was  done 
there  w^e  only  nve  men  to  take  the  examinations  on  the  first  occasion  and  only  four 
at  the  second  examination.  Of  these  nine  men,  four  were  soldiers  in  the  Regular 
Army  taking  the  examinations  with  permission  of  their  commanding  officers.  Of 
this  number  one  has  refused  appointment,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  finds  wages  in  other 
lines  more  than  in  post-office  ser\  ice. 

In  a  statement  issued  to  me  by  ABsistant  Postmaster  Burleson,  of  El  Paso,  I  find 
that  63  clerks  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  worked  1,020J  days  over- 
time, 416  days  of  which  was  regular  overtime.  604 J  days  being  overtime  for  Sunday 
and  holidays,  and  while  the  employees  here  do  not  prefer  to  work  overtime  still  I 
have  been  told  by  numerous  ones  that  were  it  not  for  the  extra  pay  gained  from  this 
source  they  would  be  compelled  to  secure  employment  elsewhere  to  obtain  a  living 
wage.  No  less  than  five  men,  of  whi?h  I  know,  are  now  following  outside  employ- 
ment in  order  to  supplement  their  incomes  through  sheer  necessity.  During  the 
last  four  years  there  have  been  30  resignati>ns  from  the  clerical  force  in  El  Pa.so,  Tex., 
which  number  is  just  1 J  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  clerical  force  of  this  office. 
There  have  been  during  this  time  12  resignations  from  the  carrier  force,  making 
the  percentage  of  resignations  in  that  branch  more  than  30  per  cent.  1  am  submit- 
ting herewith  letters  from  some  of  these  individuals  setting  forth  their  reasons  for 
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resifning  and  stating  how,  in  their  opinion,  they  have^ettered  themselveB.  Thia 
condition  has  made  it  necessaiy  to  employ  uncertified  help  to  conduct  the  buflinen  of 
the  office,  and  often  this  help  is  of  a  most  independable  and  unsatisfactorr  character, 
causing  frequent  changes  ana  lending  an  air  of  instability  to  the  service  in  its  entirety. 

The  class  of  employees  has  deteriorated  in  a  marked  degree,  and  very  frequently 
we  obtain  help  of  a  cheaper  class  of  men  whose  only  interest  in  the  work  seem  to 
be  quitting  time  and  pay  day.  The  above  condition  is  also  very  noticeable  in  the 
quality  of  the  few  men  who  present  themsdves  for  the  frequent  examinations  held 
for  the  clerk-carrier  service. 

To  insure  the  full  measure  of  service  expected  by  the  department,  and  to  refrain 
the  vigor  and  strength  expended  in  that  service,  we  feel  that  the  present  two  weeks 
annual  vacation  allowed  is  insufficient  to  restore  the  force  and  vitality  lost  in  ful- 
filling the  exacting  duties  and  believe  that  a  30-day  annual  vacation  as  enjoyed  by 
certain  other  Government  employees  would  also  be  fair  and  just  to  postal  employees 
whose  duties  we  feel  are  generally  more  varied  and  exacting. 

The  present  policy  of  the  department  in  maintaining  aged  and  infirm  employees 
at  their  work,  while  charitable  m  conception  yet  is  reallv  a  poor  boon  to  these  unfor- 
tunate ones  whose  daily  work  becomes  an  ever  increasing  ouxden.  This  condition 
within  an  office  must  of  necessity  cause  a  decrease  in  volume  of  work  performed  or 
else  it  automatically  falls  to  the  lot  of  younger  and  more  efficient  clerbs  to  asrist  in 
order  that  such  work  be  completed.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  as  an  act  equally 
just  to  all  employees,  we  feel  that  a  retirement  law  granting  half  pay  to  the  old 
employeea  would  be  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment. 

It  is  necessary  for  post  office  clerks  to  stand  examinations  at  intervals  to  demon- 
strate their  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  they  are  assigned.  In  order  to  stand  these 
examinations,  it  requires  quite  a  great  deal  of  study  and  preparation.  Time  for  the 
learning  of  schemes  is  not  allowed  by  the  department.  An  arrangement  whereby 
men  would  be  allowed  a  flat  rate  of  four  houn  per  week  or  two  days  in  each  monln 
as  overtime  for  the  purpose  of  scheme  study  is  suggested  as  an  effective  and  equit- 
able means  of  settling  this  phase. 

In  view  of  th^  above  recited  facts,  it  causes  us  to  stop  and  ask  oureelveB  the  ques- 
tion, '*How  do  we  really  manage  to  get  along?"  The  answer  is  that  the  average 
married  postal  employee  is  forced  to  bolster  up  his  inadequate  saluy  hy  either  one 
of  the  following  means:  He  must  himself  seek  extra  employment,  or  his  wife  and 
children  are  forced  to  seek  outside  work,  or  else  deprive  themfelves  of  proper  nour- 
ishment and  clothing.  These  statements  can  be  verified  by  canvasBing  any  number 
of  married  employees  who  have  families  to  support.  Under  these  conditionB  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  home  life  of  the  poet-office  employee  must  suffer.  Moet 
industrial  workers,  excepting  the  post-office  clerks  receive  time  and  one-^ialf  for 
overtime,  with  double  time  for  work  performed  on  Sundays  and  holidaySb  The 
responsibilities  of  post-office  employees  are  numerous  and  varied.  In  addition  to 
the  severe  mental  and  physical  test  they  have  the  responsibility  of  handling  millions 
of  dollars  in  money  which  pass  through  the  mails,  likewise  millions  of  negotiable 
securities  and  valuable  pacloages,  and  this  with  an  almost  negligible  amount  of  loss. 
The  employees  are  responsible  for  the  safe  handling  of  this  mail  and  must  pay  for 
sudi  losses  as  occur,  although  very  often  their  liability  is  fixed  by  an  inspector  on 
the  merest  technicality. 

Post-office  employees,  as  representatives  of  the  Government,  are  obliged  to  conduct 
themselves  at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  service.  That 
means  meeting  their  obligations  promptly  and  living  decently,  in  all  a  hard  thing  to 
do  with  the  present  salary  conditions. 

In  an  issued  statement,  Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Yale  Uni- 
versitv,  says:  '*The  high-priced  level  has  come  to  stay."  In  his  judgment,  the  high 
cost  ot  living  is  a  permanent  condition.  He  thinks  it  may  go  down  a  trifle  in  a  year, 
perhaps,  but  then  it  would  continue  at  a  plane  far  above  the  prewar  level.  On  whether 
the  general  level  of  prices  is  bending  downward,  he  says :  ' '  It  is  not  going  to  very  much, 
if  at  all.  We  are  on  a  permanent  high-priced  level,  and  the  sooner  the  business  men  of 
the  country  take  this  view  and  adjust  themselves  to  it  the  sooner  they  will  save  them- 
selves and  the  nation  from  misfortune  which  will  come  if  we  persist  in  our  false  hope." 

The  attitude  of  business  generally  is  opposed  to  reduction  in  wages  of  labor.  Under 
the  management  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  the  wages  of  railway 
workers  have  been  increased  at  the  rate  of  $500,000,000,  and  may  reach  a  maximum 
in  the  aggregate  of  $800,000,000,  which  would  amount  to  about  $1  per  day  per  man,  a 
little  less  of  an  increase  per  man  of  $400  per  year. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  of  the  Universal  Service,  is  quoted  as  follows:  "Bolshevism 
can  not  be  fought  by  force,  they  must  return  to  prewar  times.  Bolshevism  ^s  anarchy 
and  must  be  fought  as  sucn,  but  force  must  not  mean  failure  to  maintain  high  wages, 
and  the  meeting  of  every  reasonable  cause  of  dissatisfaction. " 
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Mr.  Hammoad,  funouB  mining  engineer,  aaid  in  diacusBing  labor  conditionB  in  the 
mimng  States  of  tne  West:  "There  can  be  no  great  dro^  in  wages  in  mining  industry 
or  commerce.  The  war  period  scale  should  be  maintained."  Men  who  dream  of  a 
return  to  prewar  conditions  are  foolish,  for  five  years  back  from  now  is  the  same  as 
going  back  1,000  yeaiB.  High  wages  mean  industrial  peace,  social  contentment,  and 
good  standards  of  living  for  all.  That  is  rig^t  and  just,  and  it  means  a  better  citizen- 
ship  for  America. 

It  is  foolish  to  think  we  will  ever  return  to  the  old  scale  of  wages  and  the  old  purchase 
power  of  a  dollar.  Government  investigators  have  found  that  it  requires  12,500  a  year 
to  keep  the  average  American  family  to^av,  and  the  cost  of  living  still  soars.  Of  those 
who  depend  upon  a  $2,500  yearly  income,  few  families  are  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  $100 
at  the  year's  end .  Some  can  save  as  much  as  $50,  whi  le  a  large  number  have  nothing  to 
show  but  a  deficit.  These  figures  have  been  announced  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  has  made  a  year's  survey  of  liv*ng  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  above  recited  facts,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  for  at  least  an  entrance 
salary  for  post-office  employees  of  $1,500  per  annum,  a  raise,  to  $1,690  at  the  end  of 
dx  months'  satisfactory  service,  a  raise  to  $1,700  after  one  year,  and  thereafter  at  the 
rate  of  $100  for  each  six  months'  satisfactory  service  until  $2,100  is  reached,  and 
thereafter  the  yearly  promotion  of  $100  until  a  maximum  of  $2,300  is  reached. 
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Our  contribution  to  the  cause  must  of  necessity  be  very  brief.  Our  time  is  limited 
and  very  few  members  of  the  old  crew  remain  to  help  us  in  our  fight  for  a  just  and 
equitable  salary  adjustment.  At  the  present  writing  tne  service  at  this  ofiice  has  just 
about  reached  the  breaking  point.  Our  proximity  to  the  oil  refineries,  shipping  and 
other  ind'istries  which  pay  wages  so  out  of  proportion  to  our  meager  allowance  has 
caused  the  steady  desertion  of  the  post  office  by  experienced  men  whose  places  can  not 
be  filled  at  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  department.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  the  few 
remaining  veterans  to  see  youngsters  with  no  experience  at  all,  accepting  positions 
with  outside  corporations  at  salaries  greater  than  tne  "  old  timers  "  receive  uter  giving 
years  of  conscientious  study  and  faithful  services.  The  service  that  was  on,ce  a  pride 
to  all  of  us  has  almost  ceased  to  function. 

Of  course  the  Joint  Commission  is  unable  to  aid  us  in  securing  emergency  legislation, 
but  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  present  conditions  in  order  to  prevent  their  existence 
after  permanent  legislation  has  been  enacted. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  department  withholds  the  true  condition  from  the  investi- 
gating committees.  There  are  none  who  have  been  connected  with  the  service  for 
any  length  of  time  who  can  deny  that  it  is  doomed  to  disintegration  unless  the  depart  - 
ment  adopts  more  humanitarion  tactics  and  recognizes  the  right  of  postal  employees  to 
a  compeDUBation  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  with  that  allowed  by  private 
industries  for  similar  lines  of  work. 

We  are  forwarding  a  few  letters  from  former  employees  of  this  office  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  who  have  resigned.  You  will  find  also  other  statements  and  data 
wfaidi  you  may  find  usehil  in  assemoling  what  you  already  have.  If  your  representa- 
tive sees  fit  to  use  this  data  when  he  makes  that  trip  to  New  Orleans,  we  will  appreciate 
it  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts.  Ours  is  a  small  office,  so  the  expense  precludes  onr 
mtmAing  a  representative. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  SIDEET  0.  SATEES,  LAXrEEL,  MISS. 

Mr.  Satres.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  clerks  and  carriers  of  our 
office.  In  regard  to  wages  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  enough. 
Tlere  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  increased  cost  of 
liyin^.  You  know  all  about  that,  I  suppose.  The  worse  trouble  we 
find  m  our  office  is  getting  competent  substitutes.  We  have  only  six 
clerks  in  our  office.    He  receipts  are  $38,000. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  carriers  have  you  ? 

Vt.  Satbes.  Four  citj  carriers;  five  rural  carriers. 
Senator  Moses.  How  big  a  town  is  Laurel  ? 
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Mr.  Satbes.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand. 

Senator  Moses.  A  manufacturing  town? 

Mr.  Satres.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What? 

Mr.  Saybes.  Lumber;  cotton  mills.  The  cost  of  living  is  unusually 
hi^h.  The  cost  of  everything  has  gone  up  over  what  it  was  in  1914. 
It  IS  very  hard  on  us. 

Senator  Moses.  What  do  you  suggest  to  remedy  yoiu*  grievances  f 

Mr.  Satbes.  I  think,  under  the  present  conditions,  we  should  have 
an  entrance  salary  of  SI, 800. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Saybes.  Twenty-four  hundred. 

Senator  Moses.  To  be  attained  in  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Satbes.  About  six  years,  I  think. 

Senator  Moses.  With  automatic  promotions  yearly  ? 

Mr.  Satbes.  Yes.  Speaking  of  automatic  promotions:  Last  year 
you  gave  us  the  two-hundred  dollar  increase.  We  f loled  to  get  that, 
ne  got  the  $200  and  failed  to  get  the  increase. 

Senator  Moses.  That  has  been  explained;  that  was  because  it  was 
a  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  Satbes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  suggestion  to  make  other  thar 
to  say  I  think  we  should  be  paid  more  than  the  substitutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CESAIBE  B.  DUPAS,  VEW  OBLEAVS.  LA. 

Mr.  DuPAs.  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  the  mere  fact  of  your 
presence  here  is  a  significant  sign  that  Congress  has  at  last  wakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  are  being  unjustly 
treated. 

I  wish  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  why  our  salary  should  be 
made  commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the  work  performed.  Prior 
to  1912  civil-service  examinations  were  held  in  this  city  every  year, 
and  as  the  number  of  applicants  was  so  great  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  them  but  every  other  year.  Finally  the  war  came  on  and 
common  labor  came  into  its  own.  and  the  conditions  became  reversed. 
Instead  of  examinations  being  neld  every  two  years,  with  200  men 
seeking  appointments,  they  began  to  hold  three  examinations  a  year; 
and  in  the  last  one,  in  December,  1919,  there  were  but  37  applicants. 

Contrast  to  that  the  number  of  resignations.  In  the  period  from 
1912  to  1917,  the  yearly  average  was  7.  In  the  last  two  years  that 
has  increased  over  400  per  cent,  and  it  is  now  averaging  31  resigna- 
tions a  year. 

Our  suggestion  is,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
the  postmaster  and  everybody  else,  particularljr  those  who  are  com- 
plaining about  the  rotten  service — that  suggestion  is  to  increase  the 
standard  of  the  examinations;  invite  men  of  a  higher  type  into  the 
service,  and  the  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  to  increase  the  w^age 
standard. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  a  wage  scale  of  from  $1,800  to  $2,400 
is  a  mere  pittance  compared  to  what  is  being  received  to-day  by 
everyday  labor. 

Now,*with  r^ard  to  the  substitutes.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  bodv  which  you  represent,  they  have  seen  nt  to  increase  their 
standara  to  60  cents  an  hour.     It  is  impossible  here,  with  that  60- 
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cent  standard,  to  induce  men  to  enter  the  sei'vice,  study  schemes  at 
nighty  deprive  themselves  of  the  luxuries  that  common  labor  enioys, 
deprive  tnem  of  time  with  their  own  families  and  loved  ones.  Com- 
mon labor  ignores  60  cents  an  hour.  A  clerk,  after  seven  years, 
receives  55.44  cents  per  hour.  We  place  ourselves  on  a  parity  with 
the  professional  man,  and  a  professional  man  who  devotes  four 
years  to  study,  receives  his  degree.  He  no  longer  is  required  to  keep 
up  with  the  different  and  constantly  changing  rules  of  his  profession. 
We  are  placed  in  a  position  of  havmg  to  know  when  a  train  arrives, 
when  a  post  office  is  discontinued,  when  a  new  post  office  is  estab- 
lished in  a  city,  when  a  new  building  is  erected,  we  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  we  are 
constantly  applying  oiuselves  to  a  study  of  these  thmgs,  for  all  of 
which  we  get  no  consideration  whatsoever.  We  are  donating  that  to 
the  Government.  We  do  not  believe,  if  you  would  understand  the 
conditions,  that  you  would  give  that  your  sanction. 

With  regard  to  the  night  work — I  am  submitting  a  brief  that  deals 
in  part  wim  this  subject.  The  night  hours  of  duty  are  after  6  o'clock. 
Any  time  worked  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  can  be  classified  as 
night  work.  We  know  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  employer 
that  pays  single  time  for  such  night  work,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  to  encourage  overtime,  and  we  ask  your 
commission  to  prevent,  in  a  measure,  this  overtime,  by  providing 
that  time  and  a  naif  be  paid  for  it,  which  is  no  more  than  any  private 
employer  grants. 

Another  thing,  we,  the  clerks,  are  penalized  for  being  efficient. 
A  man  enters  the  service  with  the  idea  of  becoming  one  of  the  su{>er- 
visory  force.  He  enters  and  gives  the  best  of  his  life  to  the  service, 
but,  the  greater  efficiency  he  attains,  the  greater  is  he  penalized. 
A  distributor  is  invariably  denied  promotion.  The  very  fact  that 
he  is  efficient  keeps  him  wnere  he  is.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  ask  that 
the  distributors  be  given  a  bonus  of  $200  in  excess  of  the  highest  paid 
clerk  and,  in  doing  so,  abolish  the  special  clerk.  The  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  says  that  that  special  clerk  has  been  the  reward 
of  the  efficient  distributor  who  appfies  himself  diligently  and  faith- 
fully to  the  work.  It  has  never  been  such.  We  ask  that  that  be 
made  compulsory,  without  any  prejudice  and  that  everybody  be 
placed  on  an  equal  basis,  and  that  eveir  man  who  attains  the  grade 
of  distributor  be  given  $200  in  excess  oi  the  highest  grade  clerk. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  claim  that  promotions  to  the  supervisory 
grades  in  the  New  Orleans  post  office  are  not  made  on  ment  ? 

Mr.  DuPAS.  I  do. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  the  general  feeling? 

Mr.  DuFAS.  The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  com- 
petitive examination  or  strict  semority. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  have  discovered  some  places  where  they 
claim  promotions  are  based  on  merit  and  seniority,  and  some  places 
where  they  claim  they  are  not.  Now  you  claim  that  this  office  is  not 
administered  according  to  seniority  and  merit  ? 

Mr.  DxTPAS.  I  will  cite  my  own  case,  Mr.  Steenerson.  I  have 
been  in  the  service  14  years  and  have  enjoyed  100  per  cent  rating. 
I  have  never  gotten  below  92,  and  men  entering  five  years  after  I  did 
have  been  designated  as  special  clerks.    That  is  an  illustration. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  There  are  some  who  have  been  promoted 
frequently,  and  others  who  have  not  been  for  years. 

Mr.  DuPAs.  That's  the  idea.  Seniority  is  not  put  into  effect. 
All  that  we  ask  is  that  a  tribunal  board  be  established  where  we  can 
have  brought  out  all  our  differences.  We  also  ask  that  seniority 
be  put  into  effect.  It  is  true  that  a  man  might  come  up  who  is  not 
competent,  but  we  ask  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  and  if  he 
fails,  he  can  step  down  and  give  the  next  man  an  opportunity. 
This,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  mndamental  principles  on  which  the 
Government  is  established. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  Postmaster  General  has  made  an  announce- 
ment to  me,  and  later,  has  written  a  letter,  to  the  effect  that  any 
statement  with  regard  to  these  matters  will  not  be  held  against  you: 
that  you  will  not  be  discriminated  against  for  anything  you  say 
before  this  commission,  so  that  you  are  privileged  in  this  case  to  state 
what  your  views  are.  What  we  would  like  to  know,  is  whether  the 
commission  can  locate  the  responsibility — is  it  the  fault  of  the  in- 
spectors, or  the  postmasters,  or  the  clepartment  in  Washington? 
Where  is  the  blame  for  not  treating  the  clerk  and  carrier  force  on 
their  merits  ?  Have  you  any  idea  where  we  could  find  the  weak 
spot  in  the  administratuon  ? 

Mr.  DuPAS.  I  mi^ht  suggest  this,  that  the  recognition  of  seniority 
prevail  without  prejudice,  and  that  a  trial  board  be  set  up.  That 
would  be  in  line  with  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Cunmiins  bill. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  pomt  has  been  made  that  seniority  could 
not  be  followed  in  all  cases,  from  the  fact  that  the  man  who  is  senior 
might  not  be  fitted  for  the  position,  and  that  it  would  be  impractical 
to  enforce  seniority  in  every  ease. 

Mr.  DuPAS.  In  this  brief  I  make  the  proviso  that  in  such  cases  he 
be  brought  up  and  he  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his  ability. 
The  Constitution  says  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
We  say  that  every  man  should  be  considered  competent  until  he  is 
proven  incompetent. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  One  man  might  have  a  talent  to  handle  and  super- 
vise men,  while  another  one  would  have  a  temperament  that  would 
not  let  him  succeed  in  the  management  of  men.  It  xnight  be  that 
seniority  would  have  to  be  set  aside  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  DuPAS.  Let  me  suggest  that  an  examination  be  held  amon^  all 
the  employees,  not  excludmg  the  carriers;  that  competitive  examina- 
tions be  held  covering  postal  regulations,  etc.  If  examinations  are 
good  enough  to  determine  fitness  for  entering  civil-service  depart- 
ments, it  seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  all  right  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  promotions. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  your  suggestion 
that  could  not  be  reduced  to  black  and  white. 

Mr.  DuPAS.  Seniority  is  what  we  ask. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  some  of  the  offices  with  regard  to  which  we 
have  taken  testimony  seniority  has  almost  entirely  been  in  force. 
In  others  it  seems  to  have  been  ignored  entirely,  and  where  we  find 
that  seniority  has  been  set  aside  entirely  we  have  the  greatest  number 
of  complaints,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  seniority  should  be  fol- 
lowed except  in  rare  cases,  but  we  could  not  make  an  iron-clad  statute 
requiring  tnat  seniority  should  be  followed  in  all  cases. 
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Mr.  DuPAS.  The  rule  in  this  office  has  been  that  the  younger  the 
clerk,  the  greater  the  chances  of  promotion  and  the  better  the  assign- 
ment he  receives,  and  this  can  be  borne  out  by  going  down  the  roster 
and  tabulating  what  position  each  employee  holds,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, each  and  every  one  of  us  has  not  some  influential  politician, 
or  layman,  or  ecclesiastic,  or  does  not  belong  to  the  charmed  circle 
or  clan,  and  in  not  having  friends  or  membership  are  without  resources 
to  seek  promotion,  unless  either  seniority  or  competitive  examination 
prevail. 

Mr.  Dupas  filed  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED   BY   CE8AIRE   R.    DUPAS. 

In  behalf  of  the  emplojrees  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Post  Office,  with  the  designa- 
tion "clerk/*  the  following  is  submitted  with  tne  request  that  due  consideration 
Ix"  shown  same: 

Con^esf  adniiU  that  postal  employees  are  underpaid. — The  postal  employees  are 
underpaid,  and  conditions  are  in  dire  need  of  improvement  or  reconstruction ,  as  is 
admitted  by  the  Congress  of  these  United  States,  which  body  of  its  own  volition 
has  assigned  your  honorable  commiseion  the  task  of  securing  statistics  throughout 
the  various  zones  of  the  Union,  and  we  therefore  willingly  present  the  following: 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  examinations  were  scheduled  for  regular  intervals,  and 
very  often— due  to  the  large  eligible  roster  of  substitutes — the  examination  would  be 
(Micrtponed  or  canceled,  the  nuinoer  of  candidates  was  very  large,  and  as  the  standard 
was  rated  "'second  grade"  only  those  attaining  a  high  average  could  hope  for  certifi- 
cation, which  thereby  insured  the  Government's  securing  the  best  of  applicants 
and  subsequently  clerks.  As  the  chaos,  due  to  the  industnal  conditions  brought  by 
the  war,  increased  the  common  laborer  came  into  his  own,  and  his  compensation 
exceeded  even  his  own  fondest  hopes  of  but  the  yesterday,  and  the  inroads  in  the 
Prtftal  Service  became  apparent,  so  much  so  in  this  city,  and  there  is  no  boom  in 
any  one  line  such  as  automobile  industry,  oil  operations,  steel  mills,  etc.,  but  just 
general  conditions  that  prevail,  that  the  civil-service  examiners  found  themselves 
amducting  two  and  three  examinations  a  year,  where  heretofore  they  conducted  but 
one  every  two  years,  axKl  passingly  strange  but  nevertheless  true  fewer  applicants,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  the  examination  had  been  lowered.  Exhibit 
No.  I  gives  BtatistiGB  showing  the  number  of  examinations  scheduled,  number  not 
held,  number  of  applicants,  number  successful,  number  appointed,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  resignations  of  clerks  and  subclerks  by  years  from  1912  to  1919, 
both  inclusive. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  a  considerable  number  of  men  have  been  working  tem- 
porarily, but  who  have  not  taken  any  civil-service  examination. 

As  iSke  standard  of  the  examination  has  been  lowered  in  an  endeavor  to  recruit 
the  service,  and  incidentally  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel,  we  ask  that 
proper  steps  be  taken  to  restore  the  standard  not  only  to  what  it  was  formerly,  but  to 
raise  the  examination  to  first  grade,  insuring  greater  efficiency  in  the  morale  and 
wairanting  the  paying  of  salaries  commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the  work  given. 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  subclerks. — Oongreas,  of  which  your  commission  is  a  part,  has 
Been  fit  to  increase  the  pay  of  substitutes  to  60  cents  per  hour — for  no  reason  otner  than 
that  the  service  was  demoralifled,  and  common  laoorers  who  were  not  required  to 
study  schemes  and  helpers  who  simply  handed  tools  to  the  mechanics  were  receiv- 
ing that  stipend,  and  as  even  60  cents  was  paltry,  we  can  not  refrain  from  calling 
vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  a  man  has  served  upward  of  seven  years  in  the 
t*oetal  Service  he  is  only  worth,  in  a  30-day  montib,  $0.5729  per  hour  and  in  a  31-dav 
month  10.5544  per  hour,  under  the  present  schedule  of  wages,  |1,650  gross,  which 
only  holds  goodimtil  July  1,  1920.  Gentlemen,  we  ask  that  your  recommendation 
be  at  least  $1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,400,  with  an  additional  bonus  of  $200  per  annum  to 
distributors  after  they  have  reached  the  $2,400  grade. 

Night  work  and  scheme  study. — ^As  there  is  at  present  no  law  that  Requires  a  p06t> 
master  to  assign  to  night  duty  a  clerk  when  ne  is  appointed  as  a  regular,  and  aa 
influences  play  their  part  invariablv,  we  surest  that  your  body  incorporate  into 
your  recommendatioiis  and  report  sucn  suggestions  that  are  necessary  to  have  seniority 
prevail  without  prejudice.  Exhibit  No.  2,  showing  the  number  of  night  hours  oi  duty 
m  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  post  office,  is  attached. 

As  a  differential  to  the  men  who  toi  1  at  night,  and  in  a  sense  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
we  suggest  that  45  minutes  be  considered  as  a  night  hour.  .The  greatest  Grovemment 
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on  earth  in  every  respect  is  the  only  employer  who  .exacts  60  minutes  night  work  for 
the  expenditure  of  single  day-hoiu"  pay.  The  minimum  pay  that  any  employer  pays 
out  for  night  work  is  time  and  a  half,  and  if  we  toiled  8  hours  for  a  private  corporation 
we  would  earn  12  hours'  pay,  and  as  we  desire  to  not  impair  our  nealth  in  an  effort 
to  earn  overtime  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  a  6-hour  night.  As  the 
distributors  are  compelled  to  master  schemes,  we  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  pro- 
fessional men,  and  can  compare  our  duties  with  that  of  the  professional  man  who 
is  compelled  to  study  three  or  four  years  to  obtain  his  degree,  and  once  he  has  his 
degree  he  no  longer  is  required  to  be  constantly  appljdng  himself  to  his  studies : 
unfortunately,  for  the  post-office  clerk,  due  to  the  net  tnat  post  offices  are  establiahed, 
discontinued,  supply  offices  changed,  train  schedules  altered  or  discontinued,  etc., 
or  firms  are  rentmg  post-office  boxes,  sections  of  the  city  are  improving,  office  build- 
ings are  being  erected,  firms  changing  their  locations,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
reasons,  he  is  compelled  to  be  a  continual  bookworm  if  he  desires  that  mail,  the  thin^ 
most  common  in  use  by  all  the  masses,  be  expeditiously  and  accurately  handled; 
we  therefore  ask  that  your  commiasion  make  such  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  so  that  the  hardest-worked  and  least-paid  employee  in  the  Foetal 
Service  be  compensated  for  the  time,  his  own  time,  that  he  applies  to  such  duties 
as  pertain  to  the  work  of  keeping,  figuratively  speaking,  up  to  a  100  per  cent  standard. 

Supervisors^  arid  how  to  become  one  of  them. — ^We  believe,  and  correctly  so,  that 
either  one  of  the  two  methods  mentioned  herewith  should  govern  the  assignment  o{ 
ordinary  clerks  or  employees  to  the  grade  of  supervisor,  and  in  passing  suggest  that 
the  title  ''special  clerk''  be  discarded,  as  it  has  been  a  misnomer.  When  a  vacancy- 
occurs  in  the  supervisory  force,  be  it  either  postmaster  or  foreman  or  any  intermediate 
position^  the  senior  man  should  be  promoted  to  the  vacancy  and  so  up  the  line,  and 
m  the  event  that  the  appointee  failing  to  cj^ualify  he  should  be  relieved  from  perform- 
ing the  duties  so  assigned  and  the  next  eligible  given  an  opportunity,  or  let  a  com- 
petitive examination  be  held  among  the  postal  employees  who  have  rendered  10  or 
more  years  service  to  their  Government,  and  the  candidate  attaining  the  highest 
average  be  assigned  to  the  vacanc>r. 

Overtime. — ^Ajb  from  time  immorial  it  has  been  the  practice  to  teach  that  the  day 
is  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  and  we  should  divide  tnese  24  hours  into  three  equal 
parts,  one  of  each  of  which  should  be  divided  as  follows,  8  to  the  performance  of 
usual  vocation,  8  to  recreation  and  rest,  and  8  to  the  devotion  to  God  and  to  our  dis- 
tressed brothers,  we  feel  that  the  usage  so  well  adhered  to  is  in  grave  danger  of  abolition, 
and  we  pray  that  your  body  make  recommendation  that  will  prohibit  overtime,  if 
overtime  must  be,  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  month  or  96  hours  in  any  fiscal  year,  and 
this  at  the  punitive  rate  of  time  and  one  half. 

Tenure  of  substitution. — ^After  an  employee  has  been  on  the  substitution  list  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  when  appointed  as  a  clerk  he  should  be  placed  in  the  ^rade  that 
ne  would  have  then  been  in  had  appointment  been  made  at  tiie  expiration  of  one 
year's  substitution. 

As  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to  make  appointment  on  the  third  or  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  during  the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  thereby  neces- 
sitating a  clerk  to  labor  14  months  plus  before  receiving  Ids  increase,  increase  should 
be  reckoned  from  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  appointment  occurs. 

Franked  meUter  and  surplus. — As  all  other  departments  of  the  Government  pay  better 
salaries  and  at  the  same  time  grant  30  days  vacation,  30  days  sick  leave,  half  Saturday 
holiday,  no  Sunday  work,  no  scheme  study,  and  show  a  considerable  surplus,  making 
it  appear  according  to  bookkeeping  methods  that  they  are  paying  departments,  while 
the  work  is  thrown  upon  the  Postal  Service,  without  1  cent  expense  for  postage  for 
each  respective  department,  we  suggest  that  in  order  to  show,  according  to  bookkeeping 
methods,  that  the  JPost  Office  Department  Ib  more  than  self-sustaining  that  due  cnddit 
be  ^ven  the  Post  Office  Department's  account  for  the  amount  of  postage  that  these 
vanous  departments  would  have  had  to  pay  as  private  firms,  and  charge  these  depart- 
ments witn  an  item  of  expense;  were  this  done  the  amount  of  postage  that  would 
be  received  would  almost  be  enough  to  |[rant  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  postal  em- 
ployees. As  it  is  the  habit  of  large  mailmg  firms  to  send  in  their  mail  without  any 
street  address,  and  in  instances  to  individuals  whose  names  are  secured  from  some  old 
directory,  thereby  entailing  double  handling  besides  directory  service,  we  suggest  that 
by  imposing  a' penalty  of  1  cent  upon  every  letter  eiven  directory  service,  a  fund 
would  be  accumulated  that  would  contribute  Itfgeiy  to  paying  the  increases  in 
salary  for  which  we  are  asking. 

As  appropriations  for  postmasters'  and  assistant  postmasters'  salaries  are  made 
separate  from  that  of  clerks  and  carriers,  and  as  the  former  is  nearly  as  laige  as  the 
latter,  we  believe  that  by  abolishing  the  position  of  postmaster,  and  in  fact  every 
unnecessary  supervisory  position,  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  with  which  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  actually  perform  the  work.    The  head  of  the 
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port  office,  manager  or  director,  or  by  any  term,  should  be  a  man  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  aervice,  and  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  minute  details,  and  not  as  at  present 
a  huainesB  man  or  professional  politician  who  receives  his  appointment  to  supervise 
a  hiunness  of  which  he  has  not  and  can  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  same  unless  he 
shall  have  been  brought  up  from  the  bottom;  we  therefore  ask  that  the  title  of  post- 
maiiter  and  assistant  postmaster  be  abloished  and  those  positions  be  meiged  into 
one  with  a  title  of  manager,  and  t^at  the  appointment  be  made  after  a  competitive 
civu-service  examination  will  have  been  held,  and  in  which  examination  only  those 
employees  who  have  rendered  10  or  more  years  shall  have  been  eligible. 

Sanitary  conditions. — All  the  work  of  a  post-oJ05ce  clerk  is  performed  entirely 
▼ithin  doors,  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  germs  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth,  which  are  transmitted  by  mail  pouches  and  sacks,  not  to  mention  those  germs 
oQ  the  mail  itself  which  lb  held  during  the  course  of  distribution  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  inhaling  of  the  germs.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  30-day  sick  leave  should  be  granted  and  retire- 
ment legislation  enacted . 

Sot  a  wage  increane  that  we  are  asking. — ^The  post-office  clerks  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  feel  that  they  would  be  ungrateful  if  they  failed  to  quote  the  following 
from  a  speech  by  the  Hon.  Peter  F.Tague,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday,  March  21,  1918: 

*'It  is  not  exactly  accurate  to  say  that  postal  clerks  and  city  letter  carriers  are 
seeking  a  wage  increase.  A  wage  restoration  is  the  more  exact  term.  The  present 
maximum  wage  standard  for  these  groups  of  workers  was  fixed  in  1907.  Every  upward 
jump  of  the  cost  of  living  since  tluit  time — and  there  have  been  many — ^has  operated 
as  a  wage  reduction  for  these  men.  Hence  any  increase  in  their  compensation  at 
this  time  would  merely  place  them  in  the  same  status  they  were  in  a  decade  ago 
when  Congress  fixed  the  existing  maximum  wage  standard.'' 

Just  as  uie  three  wise  ipen  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East,  so  do  the  clerks  now 
turn  their  eyes  on  this  commission,  and  through  this  commission  on  Congress,  and 
trust  that  tsurdy  justice  will  be  granted,  and  tcAt  a  wage  standard  will  be  adopted, 
that  though  the  eood  old  Unit^  States  dollar  possess  but  48  cents  of  purchasing 
power  the  schedule  will  be  one  that  will  enable  each  of  us  to  live  the  same  standard 
as  when  the  dollar  counted  for  100  cents  and  this  country  was  looked  upon  as  an 
example  for  the  balance  of  civilization  to  follow. 

ExHiBrr  No.  1. 


Year. 

Examinations 
scheduled. 

Number  of 
applicants. 

Number 
passed. 

Number 
appointed. 

Male. 

Fsmale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1912 

1 1 

1 1 
2 
3 

1 1 

1 1 

2 

«2 

65 

77 

160 

142 

8 
13 
30 

42 

47 

63 

118 

0) 
131 

0) 
63 
«82 

7 

5 

28 

»35 

21 
31 

19U 

19U 

1915 

21 
29 
33 
38 
57 

3 

19W 

2 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

6 

1 

•  Examination  not  lield,  due  to  suffldent  eligibles  remaining  from  examination  of  previous  year. 

>  Males  only  w^-e  admitted  to  last  examination  held  Dec.  13,  1919. 

>  Papefs  of  last  examination  held  Dec.  13, 1919,  in  which  were  37  male  competitors,  are  not  yet  graded. 

Resignations  J  clerks,  and  subclerkSy  191^-1919. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

2 

2 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Clerks. 

1 
6 

4 

3 

3 
7 

8 
5 

10 

20 

14 

S-ibclerks 

3 

17 
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Exhibit  No.  2. 


Nttfflbec 

Ktunber 

of  bour^ 

of  em- 

Number 

pw- 

ployees 

of  hours 

fbrmed 

in 

of  work. 

during 

section. 

night 

• 

honr>. 

RMEistrv  section 

27 

216 

(A 

Inward  section 

92 
83 
79 

736 
664 
632 

221 

Outward  section 

346 

All  other  sections 

Total  number  of  emolove^  In  office 

281 

2,248 

827 

If  a  differential  of  six  hours  night  work  would  be  equivalent  to  eight  hours  daywork, 
then  the  627  night  hours  would  be  reduced  one-fourth,  or  156  hours  and  to  do  thL*?  15« 
hours  of  work  (at  night)  would  require  26  additional  men,  which  would  require  but 
an  increase  in  the  force  of  9  per  cent,  and  this  would  be  small  when  the  benefit*^  in 
health ,  etc . ,  were  considered . 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  H.  PEBRY,  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Mr.  Perry.  Gontlemeu  of  the  commissi  on,  T  did  not  hare  time 
to  prepare  any  speech  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  have  been  in  the  Government  service  for  twenty-one  years  and 
a  half;  two  years  and  a  half  a  soldier.  I  have  worked  in  Manila; 
Cristobal  and  "Balboa ;  Canal  Zone ;  New  Orleans;  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Camp  Ijowis,  Wash.,  and  Shreveport.  I  find  the  same  conditions 
obtaming  at  aU  these  places  as  I  do  at  Shreveport. 

We  haven^t  any  complaints  against  the  postmaster  with  regard 
to  these  conditions.  We  have  a  new  postmaster,  but  a  good  man. 
We  have  34  clerks  in  the  Shreveport  post  office,  15  subs,  an*!  4 
vacancies.  At  the  last  civD-service  examination,  held  in  June,  1919, 
there  wore  12  women  and  4  men  applicants.  Those  applicants 
oiUy  got  their  ratings  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  office  is 
employing  subs,  picking  them  up  off  the  streets. 

We  believe  in  senionty.  The  other  day  the  superintendent  of 
the  money-order  division  resigned.  They  took  a  man  from  the 
parcel-post  window,  with  only  tliree  years'  service,  who  had  never 
written  a  money  order  in  his  life,  and  put  him  in  there  as  siiperiu- 
tendent.  That  is  cutting  us  to  the  quick.  Not  that  I  care.  I  have 
had  the  ^'cushv'*  jobs  and  all  kinds  of  positions,  but  I  enjoy  life 
more  as  one  of  the  real  workers. 

Special  clerks  are  a  favoritism  promotion.  We  want  it  abolished. 
Make  them  foremen  and  pay  them  accordingly.  Some  special 
clerks  make  the  others  do  tlie  work  and  they  can  slow  down  and 
get  12  or  14  hours  and  draw  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Does  the  sjx^cial  clerk  get  paid  for  overtime  < 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  They  won't  promote  them  to  superint<^nd- 
ent's  or  foremen. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  so-called  supi^rvisory  employees  don't  get 
paid  for  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir.  We  propose  that  you  do  away  with  the 
special  clerks  and  make  them  foremen.  We  also  want  a  trial  board. 
That  is  not  necessar>^  now.  Thev  are  not  iunng  the  men  at  this 
time.     They  don't  have  enough.     'The  increase  in  the  mails  in  Shreve- 
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port  is  more  than  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployes we  have.  We  had  40,000  letters  per  day  in  Shrevcport  six 
months  ago  and  now  w^e  have  a  hundred  thousand.  We  also  have 
oil  in  plenty;  even  running  in  the  streets;  the  conditions  there 
an*  really  unusual.  Up  imtil  eight  months  hco  there  wasn't  a  n^sig- 
nation  in  that  office  in  nine  years.  One  of  tne  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ceded me  was  talking  about  the  remedy  for  connitions  and  who  was 
to  blame.  I  have  seen  so  many  of  these  investigations  try  to  get 
at  things  that  they  can  not  bring  out.  The  post  office  inspt^ctora 
are  as  much  to  blame  as  anybody  else,  and  if  you  knew  the  obliga- 
tions a  post-office  inspector  has  to  take  before  he  takes  office  you 
would  see  something  that  would  open  your  eyes.  They  are  parasites 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  started  once  to  take  the  examinations 
myself,  but  the  obligations,  I  was  told  I  had  to  take  stopi)ed  mo.  I 
wouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  suppose  tlie  obligations  they  take  an^  to  obey 
iii'^tructions,  right  or  wrong  i 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes.  When  they  want  to  get  you,  they  get  vou. 
To  remedy  these  conditions,  why  not  have  a  si)ecial  commissiim  look 
into  these  thin^  at  all  times,  instead  of  inspectors  peeping  through 
a  hole  all  the  time?  It  hasn't  decreased  stealing  one  bit  since  thoy 
inaugurated  it.  We  are  in  favor  of  higher  salaries  for  night  men  and 
distributers  over  day  workers  and  ''custiy"  job  workera.  I  was  in 
the  New  Orleans  post  office  here  several  years  ago,  and  if  they  should 
put  me  back  in  the  mailing  division  I  woidd  quit.  I  would  sweep 
the  streets  first. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  H.  W.  CLAEK,  GULFPORT,  MISS. 

Mr.  Clark.  Grentlemen,  I  am  a  clerk,  but  I  represent  the  rural  car- 
riers, the  city  carriers,  and  the  employees  of  the  Gulfport  office.  The 
rural  carrier's  automobiles  cost  them  $60.14  every  month.  The  life 
of  a  car  is  three  years;  then  they  need  a  new  car. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  brand  is  that  that  wears  out  in  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  Ford — on  account  of  the  roads  they  wear  out  in 
three  years. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  motors  do  not  wear  out  in  that  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  the  car  itself.  Under  our  present  entrance 
salary  we  can  not  get  men  to  come  into  the  service. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  you  a  rural  carrier  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  office.  We  pay  60  cents 
an  hour  for  substitutes,  and  we  can  not  get  them — the  industries 
pay  more.  We  want  you  to  consider  and  give  us  a  fair  entrance 
salary  and  a  fair  salary  to  live  on.  Our  rural  carriers  work  six  hours 
a  day.  They  can  not  get  any  outside  work  to  do;  their  schedule  calls 
for  them  to  leave  at  9  and  they  get  back  at  3,  and  it  doesn^t  leave 
them  any  time  for  other  work.  We  have  bad  roads  and  storms,  as 
you  know. 

The  clerks  want  a  living  wage,  so  that  we  can  raise  our  families, 
educate  our  children,  and  live  right. 

Senator  Moses.  Where  would  you  place  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  requires  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,800  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  men  in;  men  with  the  intelligence  we  require,  and 
the  class  of  men  we  should  have.  And  I  think  the  maximum  should 
be  $2,400. 
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The  city  carriers  would  like  to  have  an  eight-hour-in-nine  law.  They 
could  then  take  an  hour  for  their  dinner  and  finish  up  their  work. 

We  also  want  a  sick  leave.  We  have  a  man  that  has  spent  ^ears 
in  the  service  and  he  has  contracted  blood  poisoning  and  is  laid  up 
and  we  expect  we  clerks  will  have  to  pay  his  rent — ef  ter  25  years'  of 
service. 

We  ask  that  we  have  a  reasonable  sick  leave  on  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate. I  think  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  enjoy 
a  sick  leave,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  Postal  Service  have  it.  As 
far  as  the  sanitary  conditions  in  our  office  go,  we  have  ideal  condi- 
tions. We  have  an  ideal  man  for  postmaster,  and  the  conditions  are 
congenial. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  James  Reid,  jr.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  R.  £. 
Rushing,  Monroe,  La.,  L.  M.  Kaufman,  Baton  Rouge,  La^  V.  A. 
Mapes,  Dallas,  Tex.,  P.  E.  Spreen,  New  Orleans,  La.,  K.  H.  PhilUps, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  E.  F.  Lahnier  and  Felix  X.  Gueydan,  jr.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Carl  T.  Reisner,  Waco,  Tex.,  A.  A.  Lilly  and  J.  Dixie  Smith, 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  Sidney  Hess,  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  follows: 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BY  JAMES   REID,  JR.,  NEW   ORLEANS,  IiA. 

I  desire  to  say  that  there  are,  perhaps,  no  set  of  public  or  private  employees  upon 
whose  efficiency  and  faithfulness  all  the  activities  of  this  great  Nation  aepena  as 
they  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  postal  emplovee,  and  yet  no  pubUc  or  private 
employee  performing  similar  services  is  so  miserably  compensated  or  so  shamefully 
n^ected. 

it  is  needless  to  mention  that  it  requires  all  of  five  years'  constant  study  and 
training  to  equip  the  individual  so  that  he  or  she  may  qualify  as  a  competent  poet- 
office  clerk,  and  yet  they  receive  no  consideration  and  no  reward  for  this  devotion 
to  a  service  other  than  a  small  wage  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  exist — 
not  live. 

A  comparison  of  the  fifiiires  taken  at  random  from  among  important  industries 
with  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States  Postal  Service  impels  us  respectfuUv  to 
petition  the  commission  to  recommend  legislation  reclassifying  the  salaries  oi  all 
clerks  in  first  and  second  class  offices  as  follows: 

Post-office  clerks  to  be  divided  into  five  salary  grades  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
$2,300.  and  to  progress  automatically  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  through 
annual  promotions  of  $200  each,  but  only  after  serving  one  full  year  in  the  next  lower 
grade:  and  to  pro\ide  for  two  grades  of  special  clerks  at  $2,400  and  $2,500, 
respectively. 

If  salary  statistics  should  fail  to  convince  you  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  postal 
employees  (which  it  certainly  can  not  fail  to  do),  the  alarming  and  unprecedented 
number  of  resignations  of  post-office  clerks,  which  in  the  past  lew  years  have  taken 
place  in  every  large  office  throughout  the  country,  should  give  rise  to  vour  sincere 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

If  the  Government's  interests  are  to  be  considered  above  those  of  its  se^^ants, 
then  it  is  in  perfect  coiieistency  with  this  idea  that  1  suggest  the  pa>ing  of  materially 
increased  salaries  to  all  postal  employees,  to  attract  capable  and  more  intelligent 
men  to  the  service  and  thereby  uphold,  if  not  heighten,  its  efficiency. 

I  believe  that  the  few  facts  and  figures  with  which  I  have  acquainted  you  are 
of  such  character  as  to  preclude  further  argument  in  our  plea  for  salary  reclassifica- 
tion, and  beg  to  remain,  with  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  c*om- 
mission. 


BRIEF  SUBMrrTBD  BY  MR.  R.  E.  RUSHINO.  MONROE,  LA 

Having  been  selected  to  appear  before  your  honorable  body  as  a  representative  of 
the  clerical  force  of  the  Monroe,  La.,  post  office,  to  submit  data,  etc.,  showing  why  our 
present  salaries  are  entirely  inadequate  for  our  support,  I  have  prepared  this  brief, 
which  I  wish  to  submit,  trusting  same  to  receive  your  earnest  consideration. 
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First,  I  will  take  up  the  increasea  cost  of  life's  necesaities  in  comparison  with  the 
increased  compensation  of  poet-office  clerks,  covering  the  period  smce  1914  to  the 
present  time. 

The  following  table  of  comparison  in  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the  main  items  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  tend  to  show  tlie  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1914 
thftt  we  have  been  compelled  to  meet  in  order  to  live  and  support  our  families.  The 
pices  given  are  what  we  actually  paid  for  the  items  listed,  in  1914,  and  what  we  are 
having  to  pay  in  Monroe,  La.,  to-day: 


Floor,  per  24-pound  sack 

Ifeal,  per  M-poond  sack 

Uird,  per  pound 

Bacon,  per  poand^  according  to  kind 

Pha^  per  pair 

^i  ofdotnes,  £ftir  fsnule 

Bourn  rent,  five  rooms 


1914 


1919 


to.  85 

11.75 

.45 

1.35 

.09 

.29 

.10-10.25 

.30-S0.65 

2.50-4.50 

5. 00-10. 00 

15.00-20.00 

30.0(M5.0a 

15.00 

35.00 

Above  items  considered  of  good  grade,  ete. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  While  some  items  of 
minor  importance  have  not  advanced  so  mudi,  yet  the  average  percentage  of  increase 
will  not  nil  much  below  100  per  cent. 

To  meet  this  increase  in  pnces  of  everyday  necessities,  we  have  received  by  the 
vvrioQS  acts  and  appropriations  of  Congress,  over  and  above  the  regular  automatic 
promotionB,  a  bonus  averaging  about  40  per  cent,  taking  all  automatic  grades  into 
consideration. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  all  automatic  promotions  were  suspended 
during  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1918,  to  June  30, 1919,  which,  in  effect,  is  keeping  clerks 
in  grades  1  to  5  out  of  |100  per  year  salary  if  the  $200  raise,  July  1,  1918,  is  to  oe  con- 
sidered a  straight  bonus.  Otherwise  this  |200  raise  is  reduced  to  an  actual  bonus  of 
1100. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  all  these  acts,  etc.,  except  the  automatic  raise 
this  year  are  only  temporary  and  cease  to  function  Jime  30,  1920,  unless  perpetuated 
bv  CoDgreas  before  that  time,  and  will  reduce  all  salaries  to  the  old  basis  with  the  losff 
of  one  yearly  promotion,  or  increase. 

The  entire  increase  in  our  salaries  since  July  1, 1918,  counting  both  r^ular  promo- 
tions and  bonuses,  only  figures  an  a\era^e  of  approximately  48  or  49  per  cent. 

Fnm  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  with  an  increase  in  our  income  of  only  40  per 
ceof  more  than  was  figured  to  meet  our  requirements  at  this  time  in  1914,  we  ha\e  had 
to  and  are  still  ha%ing  to  combat  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

How  have  we  accomplished  it? 

We  have  purchased  table  necessities  of  the  most  frugal  kind,  and  in  no  overabun- 
dance. We  have  clothed  ourselves  and  families  in  the  cheapest  clothing  \ve  could  get, 
and  in  bare  quantities  at  that;  we  have  been  compelled  to  forego,  in  a  great  measure, 
our  dvic,  social,  and  church  duties;  and  personally  speaking,  for  myself,  will  state 
that  1  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  times,  some  of  which!  still  owe. 

Sec(»d.  1  will  now  consider  our  salaries  in  comparison  with  salaries  paid  by  private 
corporations  and  others: 

Common  labor,  that  in  1914  was  paid  15  to  20  cents  per  hour,  is  now  paid  35  to  45 
cents  per  hour.  Prior  to  the  last  act  of  Congress  granting  a  varying  scale  of  increase  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  the  lowest  wage  paid  a  common  laborer  was 
in  excess  of  the  initial  salary  of  a  post-office  clerk,  while  the  higher  was  almost  equal 
to  a  clerk's  salary  who  had  reach^  the  highest  automatic  grade  after  several  years' 
hud  work  and  study.  The  salary  paid  our  highest  automatic  grade  clerks  was  only 
about  50  cents  per  hour.  Our  last  increase  or  lx>nus  placed  the  entrance  grade  salary 
about  equal  to  the  wage  paid  a  common  laborer. 

Carpenters'  wages  have  advanced  since  1914  from  35  cents  an  hour  to  80  cents  an 
hour,  and  carpenters'  foremen  draw  $1  per  hour.  Clerks  in  retail  stores  that  were 
paid  about  |85  per  month,  now  receive  from  $125  to  $150  per  month,  and  with  the 
pri\il^e  they  enjoy  of  being  in  p  position  to  obtain  their  needed  supplies  at  wholesale 
prices,  or  witii  only  a  slight  per  cent  added,  gives  them  an  additional  $10  to  $20  per 
monUi  advantage  over  post-office  clerks  having  to  pay  full  retail  prices. 

Painters  and  paper  hangers,  when  working  for  a  contractor,  are  paid  90  cents  per 
hour,  and  if  working  for  private  parties  they  charge  96  cents  per  hour.  Plumbers 
are  to-day  being  paid  $1  per  hour. 
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I  am  not  peraonally  familiar  with  wages  paid  by  all  lines  of  private  industries,  so 
can  not  give  exact  figures  in  some  instances,  out  the  increase  in  wages  gxunted  employ- 
ees in  such  industries  affords  them  a  salary  in  most  cases  in  excess  of  that  paid  poet- 
office  clerks. 

These  facts  do  not  exhibit  any  attraction  to  draw  competent  men  into  the  senice 
or  to  keep  the  older  ones  on  the  job. 

A  post-office  clerk,  being  in  closer  touch  with  and  serving  the  mass  of  people  more 
80  than  any  other  class  of  employees,  and  having  to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  that 
he  receives  no  compensation  for  acquiring  greater  efficiency  that  he  may  8er\'e 
the  public  with  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy,  I  deem  it  no  more  than  his  just  dues 
that  he  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  position  instead  of  being  the  mnst 
poorly  paid  of  any  class  of  employees  where  intellect  is  a  requirement. 

Third.  Ha\dng  now  viewed  the  situation  from  the  point  of  income  against  outlay 
as  experienced  by  a  post-office  clerk,  and  having  made  a  comparison  somewhat  of 
salaries,  let  us  now  look  at  the  department's  requirements  of  a  post-office  clerk. 

To  begin  with,  the  department  does  not  desire  an  incompetent  or  illiterate  pers'>n 
on  its  pay  roll  as  a  clerk,  so  the  ci\'il  service  open  competitive  examination  is  broiight 
into  play  which  all  applicants  are  required  to  take,  making  an  average  grade  of  not 
less  than  70  per  cent,  to  become  eligible  for  appointment.  From  this  examinatir»n 
an  eligible  register  is  created  from  which  appointments  are  made,  according  to  the 
percentage  maiie  by  applicants  on  said  examination. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  th^-t  in  order  to  -gain  entrance  to  the  service,  a  person  must 
possess  a  fair  education.  He  must  also  possess  other  qualifications,  such  as  soberiety, 
industriousness,  physical  abilities,  etc.  He  is  required  to  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion before  being  appointed. 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  meet  these  requirements  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  merit  an  entrance  salary  in  excess  of  the  wage  paid  a  common  laborer. 

After  a  clerk  has- entered  the  service  he  is  tested  at  intervals  for  his  efficiency  by 
means  of  what  is  known  as  case  examinations;  his  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade 
rests  largely  upon  the  result  of  these  examinations. 

In  order  to  successfully  pass  these  examinations,  he  is  compelled  to  memorize 
from  3,000  to  10,000  facts  and  must  be  able  to  separate  and  put  into  case,  labeled  to 
represent  the  supply  of  different  offices,  cards,  showing  names  only  of  such  different 
ofnces.  He  is  required  to  attain  a  speed  in  this  examination  of  not  less  than  16  cards, 
handled  correctly,  per  minute,  and  must  make  a  grade  of  95  per  cent  correct.  He 
must  also  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regiilations,  a  volume  of 
over  1,700  sections. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  he  is  compelled  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  while  off 
duty,  to  hard  study,  for  which  he  receives  no  compensation. 

I  am  aware  of  no  instance  in  the  employment  by  private  concerns  wherein  an 
employee  is  required  to  spend  his  time  off  duty  studying  in  order  to  gain  greater 
efficiency  or  to  further  his  employer's  interest  without  receiving  extra  compensation 
for  same. 

I  think  Congress  should  make  provisions  whereby  a  period  for  study  would  l>e 
allowed  during  time  on  duty. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  salaries:  If  a  post-office  clerk's  salary  in  1914  crmld 
at  that  time  be  considered  in  fair  proportion  to  his  expenses^— I  do  not  say  that  it  was — 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  combat  the  high  cost  of  liAdng  at  this  day  and  time  when 
the  increased  cost  of  living  is  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  the  increase  in  his  8alar>'? 

Summing  it  all  up,  and  seeing  that  even  unskilled  labor  in  a  great  many  instances 
is  being  paid  a  better  salarj'  to-<lay  than  trained  and  efficient  employees  in  the  p^  &t 
office  of  the  great  United  States,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  present  salar\'  scheaule 
is  too  unattractive  to  hold  efficient  employees  or  to  recruit  new  ones. 

According  to  a  lat«  report  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  an  income  of  $1,800  is  required  to  purchase  the  actual  necessities  of  life  for 
a  family  of  five  for  one  year. 

At  first  glance  the  increase  in  salaries  asked  for  may  seem  out  of  all  proportion  or 
unreasonable;  but  if  you  will  kindly  reWew  the  past  and  compare  the  small  increases 
allowed  clerks  with  the  increases  granted  private  employees  from  time  to  time  as  the 
cost  of  li\ing  advanced,  it  should  be  clear  to  any  one  that  the  increase  we  are  now 
asking  for  is  not  unreasonable  and  is  no  more  than  we  are  justly  entitled  to. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  great  many  clerks  who  like  the  post-office  work, 
are  loyal  to  the  department  to  the  extreme,  and  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  job 
believing  that  (ingress  will  come  to  their  relief  with  a  reaajustment  of  salaries  on 
an  equitable  basis  in  the  near  future,  who  will  be  forced  to  resi^  and  seek  otlier 
employment  more  remunerative  should  their  expectations  meet  with  disappoinUnent. 
Others  are  leaving  the  service  now,  three  of  our  oldest  and  best  clerks  in  this  office 
having  resigned  within  the  past  GO  days. 
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lo  view  of  the  foresotofr  farts,  I,  as  m  n?preofPtiti\'e  of  the  clerks  of  Monroe^  La., 
Id  ptnicular,  and  all  post-ofiice  cleilcs  in  geneial,  ui^ntlv  request  that  your  hon- 
orable bodv,  in  behalf  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ser\-ice.  as  well  as  the  liA-in?  conditions 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  fri^•e  earnest  and  serious  consideration 
to  the  enactment  of  a  reclassification  law  for  clerks  and  carriers,  makinir  the  salary* 
01  each  erade  not  leas  than  the  amounts  stipulated  herein:  Firstt  grade.  $1,800:  second 
^de,  12.000;  third  grade,  $2,100;  fourth  grade,  $2.2(W;  fifth  grade.  $2.;?IX>:  sixth 
era»ie,  $?.400;  one  special  icrade.  $2,500.  Promotions  following  one  j-ear's  »tisftictor\' 
5t'n*ice  in  each  lower  grade  to  and  including  the  sixth  grade. 

I  hope  the  fore^inir  will  enable  you  to  see  the  urgent  needs  of  a  reclassification 
oi  t^lariee  that  will  afford  post-office' clerks  and  carriers  not  merely  a  bare  li\'ing  but 
a  salary  such  as  they  merit,  and  that  such  a  measure  before  the*  preper  authorities 
will  receive  your  earnest  recommendation  and  support.  I  respectfully  submit  this 
hri^f. 
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Overtime  excessive  and  burdensome.  Exces9i\'e  because  of  insufficient  clerical 
!»nv.  a  lack  of  substitutes  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions.  Burdensome  because  it 
{increases  the  efficiency,  impairs  the  health,  therebv  detrimental  to  the  ser>ice.  Over- 
tinie  for  Sunday  and  holiday  ser\-ice  is  optional  with  the  clerk,  but  li\-ing  conditions 
t^impel  him  to  take  the  overtime  in  pay  on  account  of  the  small  8alar>'  paid  by  the 
PrtJt  Office  Department.  We  feel  that  time  and  a  half  should  be  paid  for  overtime; 
or  in  oases  where  this  service  is  necessary  that  time  and  a  half  off  be  allowed  the  em- 
ployee. 

Suljptitute  service,  when  available,  must  at  all  times  be  used  to  relieve  congested 
iDnditions.  to  relieve  clerks  when  off  with  or  without  pav. 

Clerks  whose  emplo^ent  requires  scheme  study  should  be  allowed  a  stated  ^leriod 
of  time  on  duty  for  this  study. 

House  rent  in  our  community  is  $25  and  upward.  Water,  light,  and  fuel  are  an 
Additional  expense. 

All  business  houses,  firms,  and  factories  of  anv  consequence  give  substantial  l>onuBe6 
to  &11  employees.  A  few  are  here  mentioned:  Louisiana  National  Bank,  Union  Bank 
*  Trust  (o.i  Bank  of  Baton  Rouge,  Fembacher  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Standard  Oil  V6.  of 
I^ouisiana,  and  numerous  other  concerns  which  it  would  be  useless  to  mention. 

Wage  scale  paid  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louinana. 

Salarv  with-       Salary  with 
out  bonus.  bonus. 

Still  man $205. 00  $225. 00 

Aseistaut  still  man 177. 00  195. 00 

Pump  man 159. 00  175. 00 

Waidiman 126. 00  139.  00 

Bricklayer 184. 00  202.  00 

Pipefitter IGO.  00  17().  00 

riq)enter 100.  00  17(5.  00 

Viinten 110.  00  12 1.  00 

Machinists 172.  00  189.  00 

Boiler  maker  (calker) 1S8.  00  20(i.  (K) 

Iloiler  maker  ^riveter) 170.  00  193.  00 

Timekeeper  (first  class) 138.  00  151.  00 

Timekeeper  (second  class) 122.  00  134. 00 

TiniekeeT>er  (third  class) 110.  00  121 .  00 

Lal)orer  (white) 110. 00  121. 00 

La!>orer  (colored) 60.  00  73. 00 

This  company  employs  3,300  men.  Ralariep  of  the  employees  «mount  to  one-third 
ff  the  total  depoisits  of  all  banks  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  They  have  had  10  in- 
creases in  the  past  four  years,  8  actual  increases  in  pay,  1  was  a  chanjre  from  9  to  8 
b»ur?.  and  1  a  10  per  cent  temporary  bonus.  They  are  allowed  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

>'ight  iffcork  is  hard  and  laborious,  and  we  feel  that  40  minute^*'  ni^ht  duty  l«  oquiva- 
leot  to  60  minutes  of  daywork. 

Seniority,  all  things  being  equal,  should  prevail. 
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Examinations  are  frequently  held  without  male  applicants:  therefore  it  is  necemary 
to  employ  inexperienced  and  incompetent  help  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur 
from  tmie  io  time  by  voluntary  re^gnations. 

Betterment  of  the' service  by  iiit  reaee  in  pay  for  the  employee  acts  a?  an  incentive 
for  him  U)  give  better  and  more  efficient  service.  This  increase  relieves  the  employ  t-e 
of  worrying  about  meeting  expenses,  better  fitting  his  mind  to  meet  the  needs  of  hy 
position. 

Thirty  days'  annual  leave  of  absence  with  pay  is  necessary  and  is  so  recognizea  bv 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  We  should  also  have  30  days'  sick  leave  x^ith 
pay,  which  is  also  recognized  by  other  departments  of  the  Qovernmeut  and  other 
corporations. 

An  old-age  retirement  plan  should  be  provided  and  put  into  operation  as  scon  r^ 
possible  by  the  Government,  thereby  eliminating  the  incompetent  help  ^hich  is 
caused  by  old  age. 

There  should  be  an  arbitration  board  before  which  grievances  and  all  other  differ- 
ences between  the  employees  and  the  department  could  be  brought  and  satirfactorily 
adjusted  to  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Super xdsory  officials  are  required  to  perform  as  many  or  more  hours  of  duty  thao  a 
clerk  without  additional  compensation. 

There  should  not  be  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  salaries  of  the  postmaster  and 
his  assistant;  that  there  should  be  a  greater  difference  in  salaries  between  the  clerks 
and  the  super%'isory  officials. 
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We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunitv  to  come  before  this  honorable  body  on  behalf 
of  the  post-office  clerks  of  the  cities  of  liallas  and  Galveston,  Tex. 

W^e  would  be  glad  to  consider  with  you  present  conditions  and  the  uigent  need  of 
postal  employees,  but  realizing  that  your  time  is  limited  we  will  go  directly  into  the 
subject  matter  that  comes  under  the  province  of  this  commission. 

The  character  and  durability  of  a  nation  rests  on  the  family  and  home  and  in  review- 
ing the  questions  before  this  commission  we  will  necessarily  confine  ourselve?  to  the 
man  of  family. 

We  desire,  briefly,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  things  that  are  needed  to  sati^sfy 
the  postal  workers  of  the  country,  to  wit:  Scheme  work,  night  work,  overtime,  com- 
pensation, and  retirement. 

It  is  a  fact  that  any  one  of  the  three  subjects  first  named  is  of  nearly  equal  im[x>rtance 
as  the  question  of  salary,  and  in  point  of  fact  are  inseparable. 

SCHEME   WORK. 

A  great  percentaire  of  post-office  clerks  are  required  to  keep  ** schemes "ix)sted  daily 
and  to  ** throw"  them  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  a  hign  average.  They  are  not 
allowed  time  for  this  work  but  are  required  to  premre  when  off  duty.  Scheme  work 
is  the  most  trving:  of  any  performed  in  the  Postal  8er\'ice  and  will  demand  an  average 
of  two  months'  time  per  year,  thus  requiring  14  months'  work  for  the  pay  of  1*2.  it 
clerks  throwing  schemes  were  allowed  at  least  one  hour  each  day,  while  on  duty,  to 
post  and  memorize  schemes,  it  would  reduce  the  di*'Content  now  prevalent,  larxely 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ser\ice,  and  be  manifest  justice. 

NIGHT  WORK. 

Night  work  is  a  necessity  in  all  the  large  offices  in  the  country.  It  saps  the  \-itality 
of  the  men  who  are  required  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature  and  are  unable  to  sleep  in 
the  daylight  hours  because  of  excessive  heat  or  noise.  It  can  not  be  successfully 
contended  that  this  work  should  not  be  paid  more  than  daywork.  There  is  a  bill 
now  before  Congress  making  45  minutes  eaual  to  one  hour  and  giving  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime.  We  urge  that  this  legislation  is  necessary  and  would  redound  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  So  dreaded  is  night  work  that,  from  a  personal  canvass  of  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  office,  I  found  that  a  majority  would  choose  daywork  even  with  the 
above-cited  bill  enacted  into  law. 

OVERTIME, 

At  present  a  vast  amount  of  the  work  in  post  offices  is  being  done  by  overtime.  With 
25  regular  clerks  added  to  the  Dallas,  Tex. ,  office  there  would  still  be  need  for  over- 
time.   Under  the  present  wage  scale  it  is  necessary  for  clerks  to  work  overtime  to 
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make  enough  to  live.  Long  hours  produce  inanity  which  is  the  source  of  inefficiency. 
Eight  hours  work  each  day  Ib  enough,  and  we  would  ask,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
proper  compensation  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  department  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  clerks  to  perform  the  work,  that  we  be  paid  double  for  overtime. 

OOMPENSATIOK  AND  RETIREMENT. 

These  two  subjects  are  too  closely  related  to  be  separated .  That  intelligent  citizens 
of  a  great  Republic,  after  a  life  time  of  toil  should,  in  their  old  age,  be  dependents  and 
objects  of  charity  is  unthinkable,  and  ^et,  under  the  present  wage  scale,  is  unavoid- 
able. From  an  economic  standpoint,  if  a  person  devotes  his  working  years  to  the 
businefls  of  '* labor"  and  that  labor  will  not  produce  enough  to  maintain  him  in  his 
declining  years,  then  his  business  is  a  failure  and  life  has  not  been  worth  living. 
The  only  money  that  it  costs  the  Government  to  maintain  its  immense  postal  business 
i<  the  amount  of  the  deficit  when  there  is  one.  Why  so  much  ado  about  the  postal 
deficit  when  that  deficit  is  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  for  carrying  on  the  largest 
busiaeas  in  the  world  is  hard  to  understand.  Recently  the  deficit  has  been  changed 
to  a  surplus  of  millions  and  these  millions  represent  excess  profit  and  have  been  wning 
from  underpaid  and  harassed  employees. 

We  submit  that  postal  employees  must  be  paid  enough  to  maintain  their  families  in 
comfort  and  to  lay  enough  by  to  sustain  them  in  the  latter  years,  or  they  must  be  paid 
•>nough  to  sustain  them  in  comfort  and  be  pensioned  in  the  latter  years.  An  addition 
"f  10  per  cent  for  the  first  proposition  is  not  nearly  enough.  In  fact,  we  believe,  that 
at  this  time  neither  the  Government  nor  large  corporations  would  be  either  willing  or 
able  to  attempt  this  plan.  It  is  the  more  expensive  way.  So,  for  the  present,  we 
would  urge  an  adequate  present  salary  and  a  50  per  cent  retirement  bill  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government.  We  ask  you  for  a  Salary  bill  working  automatically  from  $1,800  for 
the  first  grade  to  $2,200  for  the  sixth  grade. 

The  subjects  I  have  presented  to  you  are  the  things  universally  demanded  by  the 
personnel  of  the  service.  Nothing  less  is  justice ;  nothing  less  than  justice  will  satisfy. 
The  injustice  of  no  recognition  for  scheme  work  or  night  hours  is  a  constant  irritant;  it 
rankles  in  the  hearts  of  the  employees;  it  is  a  subject  for  discussion  every  day  in  every 
large  office  in  the  land;  it  acts  as  a  pall  on  the  entire  force.  A  satisfied  man  can  do 
more  work  and  better  work  than  one  who  is  dissatisfied,  even  though  the  latter  works 
under  the  compulsion  of  his  own  will.  It  matters  not  how  liberal  a  wage  scale  may 
be  adopted,  so  long  as  one  works  on  duty  only,  while  the  other  is  requires  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work  off  duty  without  additional  pay,  there  will  be  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
Tpst.    These  things  are  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  wage  scale  of  the  postal  worker  has  never  been  more  than  a  meager  existence — 
a  constant  striving  to  make  ends  meet.  The  average  post-office  clerk  with  20  years' 
8er\ice  has  never  owned  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time  and  has  been  compelled 
to  wear  them  as  long  as  decency  would  permit;  has  worked  nights,  Sundays,  ana  holi- 
day to  supplement  his  salairy ;  has  munched  peanuts  in  lieu  of  lunches;  foregone  even 
the  inexpensive  pleasure  of  the  picture  show,  and  to-day  can  not  send  his  child  to 
college  or  finance  a  funeral  except  on  the  installment  plan. 

With  this  great  Government  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  the  uplift  of  humanity 
in  foreign  lands,  haughtily  spuming  compensation  for  its  immense  outlay,  we  bow 
our  heads  in  shame  as  we  humblv  petition  tor  a  living  wage. 

In  every  laige  city  in  the  land  tnere  are  old  men,  tottering  with  senility,  going  to 
the  post  office  daily  with  fear  in  their  hearts,  trembling  lest  thev  be  removed  for 
ioemciency,  and  scarcely  able  to  do  any  work  at  all.  Why,  in  God  s  name,  don't  the 
Government  give  them  an  adequate  pension  and  tell  them  to  go  home  and  rest  and 
live  in  peace?  With  young  men  in  their  places  the  Government  would  be  getting  a 
full  day's  work  for  one-half  pay.  This  would  be  both  iustice  and  economy.  If  only 
the  spirit  of  Christ  permeated  the  halls  of  Congress  ana  the  councils  of  the  moneyed 
interests  of  this  land,  what  a  glorious  country  this  would  be.  But  there  is  a  rumble, 
cominj^  nearer  and  nearer,  deep  and  ominous  in  its  import.  Let  us  take  heed  while 
there  is  yet  time. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  Dallas,  Tex.,  post-office  clerk  stood  before  the  court  to 
receive  sentence  for  the  theft  of  registered  mail.  Among  other  things  the  judge  said: 
* 'There  is  one  mitigating  circtmistance  in  your  case  and  that  is  that  the  Government 
placed  you  in  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  and  only  paid  you  $1,000  per 
year.*'  VfhMt  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  Government  from  a  Federal  juage 
^tting  on  the  bench. 

Buoyancy  and  sanguinity  are  lacking  in  the  Postal  Service  to-day.  In  their  place 
has  come  a  lassitude  that  borders  on  despair.  Incentive  is  eone.  The  enactment 
into  law  of  the  points  I  have  here  suggested  would  metamorphose  the  whole  system 
into  an  aggreosive  and  efficient  body. 
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The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

New  Orleanb,  La.,  Jtily  29,  1919. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay, 

United  State$  Sena!  or  from,  Louifiana, 

Washingtoriy  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator.  On  behalf  of  the  post-office  clerks  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  I  desire 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment  to  serve  as  one  of  the  congressional  com- 
mi^ion  authorized  to  investigate  the  salaries  of  all  postal  employees,  and  take  this 
means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  through  you,  two  things  which 
we  deem  of  vital  importance  in  the  interest  of  efficient  service  and  for  the  welfare 
and  justice  of  the  post-office  clerks  of  this  country. 

There  are  to-day  two  subjects  in  connection  with  the  work  of  mail  distributers  in 
a  post  office  that  deserv'e  serious  consideration  by  the  Commission  and  which  should 
1)0  remedied  One  is  the  recjuirement  of  a  clerk  to  study  schemes  of  distribution 
at  home  and  pass  case  examinations  each  )rear,  and  the  other  is  compulsory  night 
vol  k.  With  regard  case  examinations,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible 
for  us  to  do,  just  what  is  meant  by  case  examinations. 

At  the  time  a  clerk  receives  a  regular  appointment  at  this  office,  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  other  offices,  he  is  furnished  with  a  distribution  scheme  of  Louisiana  or 
a  city  distribution  scheme  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  g^iven  for  the  preparation  of  an  exami- 
nation on  the  State  of  Louisiana  from  60  to  75  days.  This  examination  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  "A*'  and  "B,"  section  "A"  consisting  at  this  date  of  55  separations,  or 
routes,  and  594  offices;  while  section  *'B"  consists  of  71  separations,  or  routes,  and  703 
otiires.  To  successfully  pass  these  examinations,  a  clerk  is  obliged  to  study  at  home 
not  less  than  one  hour  a  day  at  least  60  days,  and  as  overtime,  from  one  to  hours  is  very 
often  necessary  or  required  of  the  clerks,  you  can  judge  what  a  hardship  and  injustice 
it  is  to  compel  a  clerk  to  acquire  at  his  own  time  at  home  and  at  his  own  expense  that 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  as  distributer. 
As  is  often  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  because  of  long  hours  of  duty,  sickness  at  home, 
etr.,  to  devote  an  hour  or  longer  to  this  home  study  each  day  for  a  60-day  period,  and 
each  day  lost  in  study  requires  additional  time,  which  often  exceeds  tne  75  days 
allowed.  After  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  mail  for  the  State  of 
lx)uisiana  is  acquired,  which  includes  not  only  the  names  of  post  offices  and  routes, 
but  train  schedules  and  time  of  connection  at  various  junctions,  this  clerk  is  furnished 
with  a  general  scheme  of  Mississippi,  which  is  also  divided  into  two  sections,  section 
•'  A  "  consisting  of  73  separations,  or  routes,  and  582  cards;  and  section  "  B,"  66  separa- 
tions, or  routes,  and  662  cards.  The  same  preparation  and  time  required  to  master  this 
scheme  are  neceeeary  in  the  case  of  a  general  scheme  of  Louisiana.  After  a  clerk  is 
efficient  in  the  distribution  of  mail  for  these  States,  which  requires  from  two  to  four 
years  of  constant  practice  and  diligent  study,  he  i  called  a  two-State  clerk  and  is  then 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the  following  general  schemes,  consisting  of  separations, 
or  routes,  and  offices  as  herein  specified: 

ArJtanias. — Section  A,  61  separations  and  962  offices;  section  B,  88  separations  and 
S51  offices 

Alabama. — Section  A,  67  separations  and  640  cards;  section  B,  60  separations  and 
684  cards. 

Georgia. — Section  A,  77  separations  and  653  cards;  section  B,  98  separations  and  66& 
cards. 

Tmne*»ee. — Section  A,  67  separations  and  555  cards;  section  B,  59  separations  and 
384  cards. 

Texat. — Section  A,  109  separations  and  851  cards;  section  B,  104  separations  and  774 
cards;  section  C,  135  separations  and  1,002  cards. 

After  he  has  perfectea  himself  in  the  distribution  of  his  three  States,  he  is  required 
each  year  to  pass  an  examination  on  one  of  the  three,  with  an  avenge  of  98  per  cent 
and  16  correct  cards  distributed  per  minute,  so  you  can  see.  my  dear  Senator,  that  the 
life  of  a  post-office  clerk  is  one  round  of  study  and  preparedness  at  home,  for  which  he 
receives  no  compensation.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  he  has  to  keep  these  schemes  corrected 
from  general  orders  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  having  juris- 
diction over  these  States,  and  these  corrections  consist  of  new  offices  added,  old  ones 
discontinued,  new  routes  added,  old  ones  chanjged,  with  resultant  chan^  in  distribu- 
tion, and  he  is  required  to  keep  corrected  train  schedules  furnished  him,  in  order  to 
diroatch  mail  advantageously  and  expeditiously. 

In  the  case  where  a  clerk  is  furnished  with  a  scheme  of  city  distribution,  he  ia 
reouired  to  prepare,  as  previously  stated,  for  the  following  examinations: 

Five^trijp  carrien  and  divinon  separations. — ^Thirty-three  separations  and  886  cards. 

Box  holders, Sectioji  A,  11  separations  and  536  cards;  section  B,  11  separations  and 
547  cards. 
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Five-trip  carriers  and  divisions  A,  D,  and  O. — ^Fifty-three  separations  and  600  cards. 

Divisions  E  and  F. — ^Forty-nine  separations  and  670  cards. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  examination,  five-trip  carriers  and  division  separa- 
tions, each  clerk  engaged  in  city  distribution  is  required  to  pass  each  year  a  case 
examination  on  the  above  subjects,  the  average  being  98  per  cent  and  16  correct  cards 
distributed  per  minute.  City  clerks,  too,  are  required  to  keep  all  sdiemes  corrected 
up  to  date  from  orders  issued  by  this  office  from  time  to  time.  Failing  to  attain  the 
required  average  on  these  examinations  during  iJie  fiscal  year  results  in  increase  of 
salary  being  withheld. 

As  a  remedial  measure  in  connection  with  home  study  and  case  examination,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  time  for  stud^  be  allowed  during  the  eight  hours  of  a 
-clerk's  tour  of  duty,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  maiufestly  un&iir,  unjust,  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  eight-hour  law,  to  compel  an  employee  to  devote  his  houiB  for 
recreation  in  acquiring  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  interest  of  his  employee,  the 
United  States  Government,  and  which  knowledge  is  of  no  benefit  nor  service  to  him 
in  any  other  line  of  business. 

The  subject  of  night  work  has  been  one  of  long  discussion  and  is  very  peculiar,  for 
the  reason  that  those  clerks  who  are  required  to  master  schemes  of  distribution  at 
home  are  obliged  to  perform  also  almost  all  night  duty  in  post  offices,  as  I  dare  say  95 
per  cent  of  night  work  consists  of  distribution  of  the  mails,  so  that  a  double  imposition 
and  hardship  are  placed  on  distributors.  Home  study  and  night  work  have  caused  and 
is  causinjg^  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  discord,  and  dissention  among  the  clerks,  pre- 
venting intell^ent  men  from  entering  the  post  offices,  and  causing  many  of  the  hi^ily 
trained  and  eflScient  distributors  to  leave,  thereby  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

It  matters  not  just  how  conscientious,  hardworking,  and  painstaking  or  how  intcr- 
'ested  in  the  service  a  man  may  be,  continuous  home  study  and  night  work,  year  after 
year,  with  no  prospects  of  a  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  way  of  permanent  day 
duty  and  without  additional  compensation  for  extra  work  in  connection  with  scheme 
study  at  home,  are  bound  to  breed  indifference  in  many,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  business  in  the  country  to-day  that  requires  such  home  preparation  as  is 
•demanded  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  work  in  all  large  offices  consist  of  distribution  of  the  mails, 
and  this  means  that  55  per  cent  of  the  men  are  obliged  to  master  schemes  at  home, 
correct  schemes  and  schedules  and  perform  night  work,  ^^hile  45  per  cent  of  the  clerical 
force  is  relieved  of  home  study  and  are  permanently  assigned  to  day  work,  although 
no  additional  remuneration  is  allowed  for  the  extra  work  at  home  and  night  duty 
performed. 

Because  of  a  clerk's  knowledge  of  distribution,  patiently  acquired  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  rewarded  with  a  day  position,  he  is  very  often  deprived  of  such  assignment 
because  of  his  experience  ana  value  as  a  distributor,  and  tne  coveted  position,  witli 
day  duty  and  without  ni^ht  work  nor  scheme  study,  etc.,  is  given  to  some  clerk  with- 
x>ut  this  training,  and  it  is  these  thing[s  that  are  causing  a  growing  sentiment  against 
home  study  that  are  resulting  in  the  interference  with  the  maintenance  of  that  high 
standard  of  efficiency  so  necessary  and  so  much  desired  in  the  Postal  Service. 

As  the  position  of  distributor  is  one  of  importance,  efforts  should  be  made  to  make  it 
Itn  attractive  one,  and  if  this  can  not  be  done  by  eliminating  home  study  and  the 
making  of  45  minutes  the  equivalent  to  an  hour's  night  work,  or  in  some  other  manner, 
then  it  should  be  made  more  desirable  by  additional  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  studies  and  night  work  performed. 

Of  course,  less  study  is  reouired  as  a  clerk  grows  older  in  the  service,  but  considerable 
home  study  is  required  eacn  year  nevertheless. 

We  sincerely  hope,  dear  sirs,  that  your  honorable  body  will  g^ive  these  subjects  the 
earnest  consideration  they  deserve  and  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  this  appeal, 
and  should  favorable  recommendations  or  suggestions  along  these  lines  prove  success- 
ful, your  commission  will  merit  and  receive  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  thanks  of 
the  vast  number  of  mail  distributors  throughout  our  great  country. 

Permit  me  to  su^^gest  that  this  matter,  covered  by  sections  309  and  311  of  the  Postal 
Laws  and  R^ulations,  be  brought  to  attention  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury , 
through  the  first  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  for  an  interpretation  and  ruling  as  to 
whether  or  not  home  study  requirements  are  in  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

With  sincere  thanks  in  advance  for  any  consideration  given  these  subjects,  and 
respectfully  requestinff  an  acknowledgment  of  this  letter,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  E.  Sprebn, 
Special  Clerks  New  Orleans  Post  Office. 
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Attached  herewith  is  an  itemized  account  of  mv  expenses  from  Aug|iist  5  to  and 
including  September  2,  1919  f statement  on  file  with  the  commission).  During  these 
29  days  I  8p3nt  $118.48  and  bought  no  medicine,  shoes,  tobacco,  liquor,  nor  clothes 
of  any  kino,  and  practically  notmng  for  pleasure  and  amusements  nor  car  fare. 

Based  on  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  is  still  on  the  increase  and  our 
recent  increase  in  salary  is  only  partly  meeting  the  recent  increase  in  price  of  food- 
stuffs. I  believe  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  entrance  salary  of  clerks  should  be 
11,800  and  thereafter  automatically  increased  $200  per  annum  to  $2,400,  the  clerk's 
record  justifying,  in  order  that  sufficient  money  may  be  laid  aside  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  a  man's  family. 

With  regard  to  reclassification  of  salaries,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  time  were  allowed 
off  for  scheme  study  and  six  and  one-half  hours  at  night  were  made  the  eouivalent 
to  eight  hours  of  day  work,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  differential  in  salary  should  be 
made  for  distributors,  and  tiie  designation  of  special  clerk  could  be  abolished.  It  was 
the  intention,  as  I  understood  it  at  the  time  the  designation  of  special  clerk  was  made, 
that  such  should  be  ^ven  to  expert  distributors,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

Competitive  exaounations  among  clerks  for  the  pofdtion  of  super\i9or  should  be 
held  wnen  ^'acandes  occur.  These  examinations  to  be  on  a  man's  knowledge  of  the 
serrice,  his  education,  executive  ability,  interest  manifested  in  the  ser\ice,  etc.,  and 
be  open  to  all  applicants.  If  the  Government  deems  it  proper  to  hold  such  examina- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  the  best  men  for  Government  positions,  the  same  thing  should 
applv  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  offices  and  to  safe- 
guard and  preserve  the  revenues  thereof.  The  holding  of  such  examinations  would 
eliminate  tne  necessity  of  soliciting  influence  to  obtain  such  positions  and  avoid 
much  dissention  and  dissatisfaction  as  at  present  exists. 

Seniority  at  all  times  should  prevail,  all  things  being  equal. 


Statsmknt  Filed  bt  Mr.  R»  H*  Phillips,  Meridian,  Miss* 

In  the  matter  of  adeouate  salaries  the  employees  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  post  office 
desire  to  present  the  following  facts  for  consideration  by  the  honorable  commission: 

1.  Every  employee  in  the  post  office,  whether  clerk,  carrier  or  rural  carrier,  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  competitive  examination  and  obtain  a  rating  on  eligible  list,  then  he 
iraits  until  his  turn  comes  to  be  called  on  as  substitute. 

2.  After  appointment  as  substitute  he  is  required  to  be  at  the  post  office  whenever 
the  authorities  direct.  His  work  at  times  is  only  for  one  to  two  hours  a  day.  This 
prevents  him  from  accepting  other  employment  during  his  period  of  substitute  service 
by  which  he  could  gain  a  livelihood.  Oftentimes  a  substitute  is  obliged  to  wait 
for  years  before  he  is  appointed  a  repilar  clerk.  We  have  a  carrier  in  this  office  who 
served  for  three  years  before  he  obtained  a  regular  appointment.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  holidays,  this  office  had  only  one  regular  man  substitute  and  that,  a  carrier. 
During  the  holiday  period  this  office  was  forced  to  use  noncertified  substitutes  because 
of  the  pay  received  oy  substitutes  will  not  hold  good  men.  ' 

3.  That  the  system  of  appointment  and  6er\'ice  of  substitutes  as  now  regulated 
practically  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a  married  man  accepting  appointment.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  priod  of  service  and  the  small  remuneration  he  will  derive  are  the 
out«tanding  obstacles  for  him.  Recently  we  had  one  substitute  to  leave  this  office 
and  go  to  work  for  a  newspaper  at  a  salary  of  $30  per  week  with  the  promise  of  pro- 
motion to  $40  a  week. 

4.  That  after  serving  a  successful  period  as  a  substitute  a  man  is  obliged  to  accept 
a  regular  appointment  at  the  lowest  salary  paid  in  the  service  and  again  work  for  five 
v«nB  before  reaching  the  highest  grade.  This  is  wrong  for  a  substitute  is  obliged  to 
leam  all  the  branches  of  work  and  be  able  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  occurs  in  the  regular 
forre,  therefore  when  his  regular  appointment  does  come,  he  is  as  \  aluable  to  the  ser- 
vice as  he  wiU  ever  be.  He  should  be  given  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  respon- 
sibilities and  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 

'>.  That  the  present  rate  of  pav  for  post-office  employee  is  entirely  inadequate  and 
should  be  nds^  to  80  cents  per  nour  for  substitutes  and  to  $1,800  to  $2,400  for  regular 
derks. 

6.  That  the  postal  employees  are  entitled  to  30  da>'B  annual  leave  for  vacation  with 
pay  the  same  as  other  departmental  clerks  who  work  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is 
Decessanr  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  men  and  needed  for  sufficient  rest  after 
11  months  of  hard  work. 

7.  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  in  Washington,  has  recently 
given  out  that  the  average  workingman  requires  $1,800  a  year  with  which  to  purchase 
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the  necessities  o^  life,  therefore  the  lowest  grade  of  post-office  employees  should  V>e 
not  less  than  this  amount.  Surely  no  man  will  look  favorably  upon  an  appointment 
if  it  does  not  pay  sufficient  to  pro\ide  the  necessities  of  life  for  his  family. 

8.  That  the  commission  well  knows  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  over  \i¥) 
per  cent  in  the  past  five  years  but  the  wages  of  post-office  employees  have  advance<l 
only  25  per  cent,  and  tiiis  is  but  temporary.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that  thif 
salary  be  raised  to  $1,800  to  $2,400  and  made  permanent. 

9.  That  this  burden  is  daily  making  it  more  difficult  to  induce  men  of  any  intelli- 
gence to  enter  the  service.  Why  should  they,  when  an  unskilled  laborer  can  receive 
more  than  a  post  office  employee.  This  is  having  effect  of  getting  a  class  of  men  that 
in  the  past  would  never  have  been  accepted. 

10.  That  work  performed  by  clerks  and  carriers  is  highly  essential,  but  it  does  not 
fit  a  man  for  any  other  line  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  after  a  few  years  of  routine 
poet-office  work  a  man  finds  it  hard  to  adapt  himself  to  anything  else.  In  the  r^^t 
office  he  is  an  asset  and  practically  worthless  out  of  it.  In  order  to  function  properly 
the  Postal  Service  must  nave  trained  men  in  the  service,  and  why  not  pay  these  men 
who  are  trained  and  efficient  now  and  hold  them,  rather  than  nave  them  resign  or 
force  them  to  go  where  they  can  get  living  wages. 

11.  That  from  actual  contract  with  fellow  workers,  the  writer  can  truthfully  say 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  this  office  have  been  obli|;ed  to  go  in  debt  during 
the  past  Uiree  years  in  oroer  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  This  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  worry  and  undue  hardship.  The  salaries  of  these  men  should  be  raised  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  debt  and  live  without  continual  worry  of  how  to  make 
ends  meet. 

12.  Hie  postal  employees  should  not  be  obliged  to  work  for  a  mere  living  wage: 
they  shoula  be  paid  enough  so  that  they  could  really  save  a  little  with  which  to  care 
for  themselves  and  family  when  the  time  arrives  uiat  thev  can  no  loiwer  do  work 
required  of  them.  This  is  made  doubly  necessary  from  the  {act  that  the  uovemment 
has  no  retirement  or  pension  system  for  its  men.  This  is  another  phase  that  the  com- 
mission should  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to.  Every  laige  corporation  to-day  has 
some  form  of  pension  for  old  employees.  It  is  indeed  a  harsh  thought  for  a  man  to 
think  that  after  spending  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  Government, 
he  must  when  old  stop  aside  without  any  consideration. 

13.  That  the  post-office  employees  can  only  get  relief  through  legislation  bv  Con- 
gress, therefore  the  employees  of  the  Meridian.  Miss.,  post  office  respectfully  and 
urgently  request  the  joint  commission  on  postal  salaries  to  report  bacJc  to  Congress 
and  ask  their  immediate  passage  the  following  reforms  and  wages  whidi  we  consider 
just  and  equitable  and  necessary  for  the  Postal  Service: 

(a)  Increase  of  salary  to  $2,400  per  annum  and  establishment  of  three  grades,  res- 
pectively—$1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,400. 

(6)  The  rate  of  pay  for  substitutes  to  be  90  cents  per  hour  with  a  guaranty  of  $100 
per  month. 

(c)  Establishment  of  a  commission  or  a  board  of  arbitration  to  hear  and  pass  final 
jud&nient  on  all  complaints  from  employees. 

(a)  Estat)lishment  of  a  30-day  annual  vacation  or  leave  of  absence  with  pay. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MESSRS.   E.  P.  LAHNIER  AND  FELIX  X.  GUEYDAN,  JR.,  NEW 

ORLEANS,    LA. 

As  the  New  Orleans  office  is  the  largest  exchange  office  for  foreign  mails  in  the 
South,  in  the  event  of  a  reclassification  of  clerks,  we  most  respectfully  ask  that  clerks 
handling  this  class  of  mail  matter  be  given  just  consideration. 

The  duties  are  of  a  nature  requiring  the  examination  of  mail  to  ascertain  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  classes  admissible  to  the  international  mails*  all  must  be  distributed 
accurately;  if  not,  are  liable  to  delay  from  15  to  60  days,  ana  the  separation  is  made 
the  same  as  domestic.  For  instance,  the  country  of  Chile  is  divided  into  9  exchange 
offices,  to  which  800  to  LOOO  different  offices  are  distributed.  This  office  exchanges 
mail  with  the  whole  of  Cfentral  America,  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  some  of 
the  West  Indies,  in  addition  mails  routed  via  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
and  Chicago.  Tne  making  up  of  these  mails  require  able  clerks;  all  classes  of  mails 
are  we^hed  separately  and  this  weight  reduced  to  ^rams,  from  which  statements 
are  made  givi^  steamers  credit  for  the  carrying  of  mails;  also  the  roister  of  steamer 
has  to  be  stated,  as  American  steamers  are  paid  more  than  foreign  rsgister.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  include  in  the  letter  sack  for  an  exchange  office  a  letter  bill  describing 
all  mail  sent,  and  a  waybill  must  accompany  the  mails  to  steamers;  all  parcel  p(«t 
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i8  entered  on  bUIs.  In  addition  to  above,  there  are  special  prohibitions  governing 
P<«tal  Union  nudls,  likewise  parcels.  For  instance,  it  would  be  possible  to  send 
a  cannon  to  Denmark  by  letter  post,  and  the  same  article  is  prohibited  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  same  mail.  It  is  also  necessary  for  foreign  clerks  to  be  familiar  with 
jtunt  regulations  governing  dutiable  articles  received  &om  foreign  countries,  and  if 
care  is  nut  given  it  will  be  possible  to  smuggle  matter  which  is  dutiable  into  this 
ct^untry. 

The  foreign  mails  are  governed  by  the  Detail  Regulation  for  the  Execution  of  the 
P^«tal  Convention  of  Rome,  and  comprise  the  f(;llowing  classification:  Letters,  post 
cards,  printed  matter,  samples  of  merchandise,  commercial  papers.  The  parcel- 
jv  St  matter  is  governed  by  the  individual  a)un tries  interested.  P'or  instance,  the 
cv.iuitry  of  Great  Britain  has  no  connection  with  the  country  of  Argentina;  also  there 
are  many  intricate  details  that  re(}uire  constant  study. 

If  the  same  duties  and  detailed  information  that  is  necessary  to  properly  handle 
this  kind  of  mail  be  required  by  a  private  company  or  corporation,  the  amount  of 
salary  given  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  received. 


BRIEF   SUBMrTTED   BY  MR.   CARL  T.    REI8NER,    WACO,   TEX. 

The  Waco  poet  office  clerks  appreciate  the  desire  of  Congress  to  adjust  the  economic 
distress  pre^'ailing  among  post  office  clerks  and  herewith  hand  you  brief  for  your 
earnest  consideration. 

The  grave  question  of  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  post  office  service  is  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  purposes  as  pressing  perhaps  as  the  question  of  doing  justice  to  the 
postal  emoloyees. 

UnlesB  the  pay  of  postal  employees  represents  a  living  wage  and  unless  it  compares 
fa\-tirablv  witn  what  able-bodied  men  can  earn  in  other  lines  of  work,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  efficiency  of  the  service  will  be  rendered  impossible.  Employees  who 
have  long  been  in  the  service  may  perhaps  be  unable  to  leave  it  advantageously 
even  if  they  should  want  to.  In  all  probability  a  large  proportion  of  the  postal  em- 
plovees  past  40  years  of  age  could  be  counted  on  to  stand  by  the  service  no  matter 
if  their  pay  no  longer  sufficed  to  give  them  a  living  wage,  llie  loyalty  of  these  man 
ran  be  counted  on  with  confidence  and  it  will  long  sustain  the  department  long  after 
a  private  enterprise  under  similar  circumstances  might  be  expected  to  break  down. 
But  these  men,  no  matter  how  faithful,  can  not  keep  up  the  service  without  the 
introduction  of  new  blood,  and  new  employees  of  the  right  sort  can  not  be  expected 
to  enter  a  service  which  eives  no  recognition  of  loyal  and  painstaldng  devotion.  Long 
and  faithful  service  in  the  Post  Office  Department^  because  of  its  highly  specialize 
character,  unfits  a  man  for  ready  change  to  new  bnes  of  work. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  is  at  this  particular  time,  when  the  United 
States  is  striving  to  maintain  her  high  standard  of  industrial,  economic,  and  social 
conditions,  a  very  necessary  step. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more  since 
1913,  and  our  last  classification  law  passed  13  years  ago,  when  economical,  industrial, 
and  social  conditions  were  wholly  different  from  the  conditions  of  to-oay,  and  in 
Aiew  of  the  fact  that  all  other  branches  of  industry  have  had  substantial  mcreases 
which  are  automatically  adjusted  as  these  changes  take  place,  we  feel  that  we  should 
now  receive  consideration  which  will  bring  the  salary  ot  post  office  clerks  up  to  and 
e<}ual  the  salary  of  men  performing  a  similar  class  of  work  in  other  lines  of  business. 
\S  e  appreciate  the  temporary  increases  for  post  office  clerks  and  ask  that  we  receive 
consideration  from  Congress  that  will  give  us  substantial  and  permanent  increases. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  oiu*  conviction  that  the 
minimum  salary  of  a  poet-office  clerk  should  be  $1,500  with  automatic  increases  of 
1200  until  12,300  is  reached  with  a  leeway  of  two  grades  in  advance  of  that,  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $2,400  to  $2,500  per  annum  and  designated  spedal  clerks.  The  duties 
perfonned  by  special  clerks  are  supervisory  in  nature  and  should  not  only  receive 
pav  above  regular  clerks  but  should  be  designated  as  supervisors. 

In  all  cases  of  promotion  to  the  special  or  supervisory  erades,  the  vacancy  should 
be  offered  to  the  senior  clerk  in  the  next  grade  and  so  on  down  through  all  the  grades 
ttntU  the  senior  derk  in  each  grade  shall  have  been  benefitted  by  the  promotion  pro- 
vided senior  clerks  have  prepared  themselves  for  something  better  by  rendering 
efficient  service  in  the  position  held  by  them  prior  to  the  vacancy. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  performed  in  post  offices  at  night  and  as  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  daywork  is  preferable  it  is  believed  that  a  clerk  on  entering  the  service 
should  be  g[iven  night  work  with  the  understanding  that  as  vacancies  or  promotions 
occur  he  will  be  given  daywork.    After  having  performed  day  service  men  always 
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object  to  night  service.  If  conditionB  bo  exist  that  a  long  period  of  night  work  is 
necessary  the  clerk  so  performing  such  service  should  be  compensated  for  by  a  shorter 
period  of  service. 

Clerks  in  mailing  and  distributing  diviMons  are  called  upon  for  scheme  examina- 
tions at  repilar  intervals  during  the  year  which  requires  study  periods  while  not  on 
duty.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  these  study  periods  be  included  as  a  regular 
|>eriod  of  duty.  Clerks  in  other  departments  are  not  required  to  furnish  these  examina- 
tions, hence  no  loss  of  time  while  off  duty. 

It  is  urgently  requested  that  some  sort  of  legislation  be  enacted  by  which  poet-office 
clerks  may  be  superannuated.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  overcome  the  thought 
that  we  must  get  old.  Sustenance  is  as  necessary  at  this  period  of  life  as  at  any  otiipr 
period  during  our  life  and  while  we  could  get  along  without  work  we  seem  to  think 
that  we  must  continue  to  eat  and  wear  clothes. 

Post-office  clerks  have  no  sick  leave  (time  lost  for  sickness)  as  do  other  branchoi>  of 
Government  8er\dce.    It  is  requested  that  this  matter  be  gone  into. 


Brief  Submitted  By  A.  A.  Lilly  and  J.  Dixie  SMrrn,  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Postal  Service  touching  as  it  does  thei  ndividual  lives  of  practically  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  should,  of  necessity,  attain  to  the  highest  standard  of  efTicieDcy 
and  its  morale  and  personnel  should  be  zealously  guarded. 

Working  conditions. — Houston,  Tex.,  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  about  175,000 
population. 

carrier  routes  are  constantly  increasing  and  changing  and  by  the  time  a  new  clerk 
or  carrier  becomes  sufficiently  proficient  to  be  of  any  appreciable  value^  to  the  serN-ice. 
one  or  more  of  the  older  employees  resign.  The  city  growing  as  it  is,  the  working 
force  is  continually  inadequate.  Under  the  present  system,  a  clerk  or  carrier  can  be 
compelled  to  work  overtime.  In  this  particular  locahty  many  are  working  from  one 
to  six  hours'  overtime  each  day.  In  addition  to  the  actual  overtime  in  the  office  he  hae 
to  study  different  schemes  in  order  to  pass  the  frequent  examinations  he  is  required 
to  stand.  This  requires  considerable  time  for  which  he  is  allowed  no  extra  pay  and 
which  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  employee.  He  is  compelled  to  put  in  all  tne  over- 
time within  his  power  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

Negroes  taking  places  of  whites. — White  men  in  this  locality  are,  as  a  rule,  more  effi- 
cient than  negroes.  They  also  ask  better  li\dng  conditions  than  the  colored  man  de- 
mands and,  for  that  reason,  the  carrier  force  in  Houston  is  rapidly  changing  its  com- 
plexion and,  as  a  consequence,  the  public  is  suffering  by  reason  of  the  less  efficient 
service  rendered  by  the  colored  men. 

Other  lines  of  business  more  attractive. — Other  lines  of  business  requiring  the  same 
ability  as  that  of  poet-office  clerks  and  carriers  pay  decidedly  higher  salaries,  and  are 
attracting  the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  the  Postal  Service  w^no  realize  that  ^ htn 
old  age  creeps  upon  them  if  they  have  not  saved  from  their  earnings  in  younger  da\9 
they  will  be  left  dependent  either  upon  the  community  or  upon  their  relatives.  The 
business  of  a  post-office  employee  dies  when  he  does,  and  his  family  has  nothing  a^  a 
heritage  and  are  usualh'  left  in  want.  Scarcely  any  other  line  of  skilled  labor  receives 
as  little  pay  as  post-ofiice  employees. 

Recorfffor  honesty. — I  dare  say  that  no  other  class  of  employees  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  a  better  record  for  honesty  than  post-office  employees.  They  handle  milli(>n.-' 
of  dollars  in  cash  and  valuables  each  year,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  under  only  $1,000  bond.^, 
which  bonds  are  written  for  50  cents  per  thousand  as  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  ihe 
insurance  people  have  in  them. 

The  exceedingly  small  number  of  pieces  of  mail  missent  and  lost  by  the  Poet  Ofl'ice 
Department,  would  indicate  and  demonstrate  the  honesty  of  its  employees.  This, 
however,  since  1917  is  rapidly  increasing,  indicating  that  the  personnel  of  the  oflices 
is  degenerating  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the  morale  of  the  men  seems  not  to  l>e  of 
as  high  a  standard  as  prior  to  the  year  1917. 

Hours  of  labor. ^ — There  should  be  a  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  a  clerk  or  carrier 
who  works  at  night  and  one  who  works  in  the  daytime.  There  should  also  Ixs  a  differ- 
ence in  the  classification  and  pay  of  those  who  are  required  to  study  schemes  anvl 
those  who  do  not.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  difference  now  in  the  classification  of 
these  employees,  creates  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  upreet  amongst  the  em- 
ployees. 

Night  work  is  a  much  greater  strain  on  the  entire  system  than  daywork  and  should 
be  compensated  either  by  higher  salaries  or  shorter  hours  for  clerks  and  carriers  who 
are  compelled  to  work  at  night. 
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Inroad*  made  on  postal  service  by  private  corporations. — We  have  in  out  citv  a  number 
of  corporationB  who  have  attracted  to  their  employ  clerks  and  carriers  from  the  Houston 
pc^  office,  some  of  whom  were  the  most  effiaent  and  ablest  men  in  the  service.  To 
mch  instances  I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to,  is  where  the  Texas  Co.  came 
into  the  post  office  at  this  most  serious  period  of  the  holidav  season  and  took  away  two 
of  our  most  efficient  distributers,  providing  them  with  a  salary  of  $25  per  month  above 
what  they  were  being  paid  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  they  are  not  only 
holding  the  positions  with  the  Texas  Co.  at  the  higher  wage,  but  are  also  performing 
four  houre'  extra  duty  in  the  post  office  at  60  cents  per  hour  which  represents  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  than  they  were  receiving  when  they  resigned. 

BRIBFLT  8UMMINQ   UP. 

A  majority  of  the  clerks  in  the  Houston  post  office  work  at  night,  or  from  3  p.  m. 
until  12  p.  m.  The  night  schedules  and  the  day  schedules  are  the  same.  The  clerks 
who  work  at  night  are  required  to  work  the  same  length  of  time  as  overtime  as  do  those 
who  work  in  the  da>'iime. 

The  svstem  of  seniority  is  used  for  promot^'on  to  more  desirable  hours  and  positions 
where  all  things  else  are  equal. 

The  &ct  that  a  majority  of  the  clerks  working  in  the  office  prevents  a  number  of 
young  men  from  entering  the  service  and  causes  the  resignation  of  a  great  many  men 
who  have  families.  To  remedy  tnis  evil  to  some  extent,  I  would  suggest  shorter  hours 
for  those  on  the  ni^t  shift. 

Or^rfim^.— Overtmie  is  a  burden  in  the  Houston  post  office,  some  of  the  clerks  and 
carriers  beiiig  required  to  perform  as  much  as  six  hours  overtime  per  day.  Many  of 
the  clerks  being  required  to  study  schemes  in. addition  to  the  overtime  performed, 
which  impairs  the  efficiency  and,  in  numerous  cases,  the  health  of  the  employee. 
A  larger  force  of  employees  should  be  employed  in  order  to  prevent  this  overtmie. 
Those  who  study  schemes  are  required  to  stand  examinations  at  least  every  three 
months  and  their  grades  must  be  not  less  than  90  per  cent.  It  requires  at  least  two 
hours  per  day  for  a  new  man  to  perfect  himself  to  become  an  efficient  distributor, 
and  the  older  employees,  on  account  of  the  constant  changing  of  the  routes  and  sched- 
ules, must  study  on  an  average  of  one  hour  per  day.  In  my  opinion,  the  employees 
fihoiild  be  compensated  for  the  overtime  consumed  in  studying  their  schemes  and 
:>hould  receive  at  least  as  much  pay  therefore  as  they  do  for  their  regular  work. 

Inadequate  pay. — ^The  post-office  employees  receive  a  much  smaller  wage  than  other 
•killed  labor  in  this  conmiimity,  which  ranges  from  |4  per  day  for  ordinary  labor  to 
110  per  dav  for  the  average  skilled  laborer.  Practically  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
otfice,  niimDering  about  100  in  all,  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  provide 
a  decent  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  family.  The  employees  of  this  office 
to  a  large  extent  are  doing  work  of  various  kinds  aside  from  their  duties  in  the  office. 

Resuanations. — ^There  have  been  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  Houston 
poet  office  who  have  tendered  their  resignations  within  the  past  four  years.  It  requires 
from  one  to  three  years  for  an  employee  to  become  proficient  as  a  distributing  clerk 
in  either  the  dty  or  mailing  divisions.  The  class  oi  men  who  are  taking  the  places, 
of  the  older  employees  who  resign  are  not  as  competent  as  a  rule  as  they  formerly  were 
because  the  salaries  paid  Government  employees  have  not  advanced  in  proportion 
to  the  costs  of  the  necessities  of  life. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MR.  SIDNEY  HEBS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUBSTITUTE  CLERKS 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

\a  we  will  perhaps  not  be  permitted  to  appear  personally  before  your  honorable 
bod  V,  wiU  try  and  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  statmg  the  dire  necessities  of  the  substitute 
clerks  in  the  Postal  Service  in  the  New  Orleans  post  office. 

Two  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  substitute  clerk  is  compensation  and 
appointment. 

Now,  if  we  were  allowed  to  express  our  thoughts  on  this  subject,  we  would  like  to 
aay  that  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  our  hourl^r  pay  would  not  be  too  much  so  as  t(y 
meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  which  has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  wo 
barely  exjst  (not  live)  on  what  we  earn. 

The  appointment  of  to-day  as  a  first  grade  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year  does 
not  offer  much  of  an  inducement  to  a  substitute  clerk,  as  he  will  hardly  foe  able  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  water  on  such  a  salary.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  substitute 
cWkb  are  manied  and  have  families  to  support,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  have 
someone  dependent  on  them  for  their  mamteiuuice. 
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The  question  of  to-day  is  why  should  an  able-bodied  man  work  for  the  munificent 
salary  ot  40  cents  per  hour  when  he  can  carry  freight  on  our  public  wharves  and 
p;et  from  60  to  75  cents  per  hour  and  make  almost  double  the  amount  earned  in  work- 
ing in  the  Postal  Service,  where  he  is  placed  under  bond  and  compelled  to  study 
(on  his  own  time)  schemes  for  the  correct  distribution  of  mails,  and  any  errors  that 
he  may  make  afterwards  he  is  given  demerits. 

Now,  as  to  real  facts  and  figures  of  the  substitute  clerk.  The  average  substitute 
clerk's  time  is  six  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  and  having  to  report  for  duty  every 
day  to  make  the  sum  total  of  |15  per  week. 

Now  if  a  sixth  grade  clerk  can  not  live  on  $1,500  per  year,  how  can  a  substitute  clerk 
exist  on  $780  per  year? 

J^ow,  as  to  schemes,  etc.,  a  substitute  clerk  is  compelled  to  study  schemes  and  put 
up  a  case  examination  the  same  as  a  regular  clerk  on  his  own  time,  consuming  about 
two  hours  each  day,  and  therefore  has  very  little  time  for  recreation,  etc.,  ana  is  also 
expected  to  fill  in  at  a  moment's  notice  when  a  regular  clerk  is  sick  or  compensating  for 
work  performed  on  Sunday  or  holiday. 

Here  should  be  found  a  way  where  a  substitute  clerk  would  be  allowed  at  least 
one  hour  per  day  (while  on  tour  of  duty)  to  study  schemes  and  not  be  compelled  to 
study  while  on  recreation.  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  substitutes  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  cheap  rent  districts  and 
consume  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  of  their  time  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  their  tours  of  duty  and  they  are  also  compelled  to  wait  until  such  time  as  the 
supervisor  or  foreman  m  charge  puts  them  to  work,  being  in  the  building  at  le&^t 
10  hoiuB  to  work  6J  hotirs. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  state  that  a  substitute  is  compelled  to  save  a  few  dimes 
now  and  then  to  buy  clothes  for  themselves  and  family,  not  to  say  anything  about 
shoes  which  we  are  compelled  to  have  patched,  etc.,  as  the  salary  that  a  substitute 
earns  hardly  buys  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  pay  our  car  fare  to  and  from  our 
tours  of  duty. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee  we  all  join  in  praying  that  you  will  see  fit  to  make  a 
recommendation  for  our  betterment  in  salaries  and  working  condition  in  the  Postal 
Service  hereafter. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  all  the  substitutes  of  the  Postal  Service  of  the  New 
Orleans  post  ofiSce. 

8UPEEVISOBY  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDING  SPECIAL   CLERKS   IN   FIB8T  AND 

SECOND-CLASS   POST  OFFICES. 

STATEKEKT  OF  KB.  O.  C.  BUBVSIDE,  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER 

OTJLFPOBT,  KISS. 

Mr.  BuRNSiDE.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission:  The  conditions  in 
our  ofiSce  are  similar  to  those  in  other  offices,  judging  from  several 
letters  I  have  here.  Although  we  are  a  first-class  office,  we  only 
have  eight  clerks.  My  salary  on  the  Ist  of  July  would  have  been 
SI, 700,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  went  to  a  first-class  office,  my 
salary  went  to  $1,800. 

I  have  been  in  the  service  for  15  years,  and  up  until  about  three 
years  a^o  I  was  only  drawing  $1,100.  I  have  been  assistant  |>ost- 
master  for  a  short  time;  and  was  acting  postmaster  for  a  few  months. 
In  an  office  of  our  size  efficient  service  is  practically  up  to  the  post- 
master. We  are  a  central  accounting  omce,  and  also  an  office  for 
distribution  of  supplies  for  four  counties. 

Senator  Moses.  What  are  your  receipts  ? 

Mr.  BxmNSiDE.  $45,000. 

Senator  Moses.  The  postmaster's  salary  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  BuRNSiDE.  $3,000. 

Smator  MoaEs.  On  what  basis  would  you  fix  the  salary  of  the 
postmaster  ? 

Mr.  BuRNSiDE.  Under  the  old  rule,  with  the  postmaster's  salary 
at  three  thousand,  the  assistant  postmaster  received  baif ,  0t  fifteen 
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hundred.  Prior  to  the  time  salaries  were  increased,  the  assistant  was 
receiving  thirteen  hundred  and  the  postmaster  twenty-seven  hundred. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  satisfactory  basis? 

Mr.  BuRNSiDE.  Take  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  office.  They 
go  to  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  during  December  there  were 
three  men  drawing  practically  the  same  salary  that  I  did.  That  was 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  substitutes  and  the  men  had  to  do 
overtime  work.  The  amount  of  overtime  they  did,  together  with 
their  salarv,  amounted  to  more  than  I  was  gettmg,  and  I  went  down 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ^ot  through  at  8  at  night. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  a  condition  that  could  not  be  remedied  by 
law. 

Mr.  BuKNSiDE.  I  had  a  salary  of  seventeen  hundred  and  when  the 
office  went  first  class  I  was  raised  to  eighteen  hundred. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  required  to  give  a  bond  ? 

Mr.  BxjRNSiDE.  Oh,  ves;  $3,000. 

Referring  back  to  the  substitute  carriers.  We  have  had  several 
examinations  and  no  one  has  taken  them.  In  November  a  carrier 
was  sick  for  a  day  and  in  order  to  ^et  the  mail  delivered  I  took  the 
route  out  mvself  and  then  came  back  to  the  office  and  did  my  work. 

Senator  Gay.  Mr.  Burnside,  your  time  has  expired,  and  I  con- 
gratulate Gulfport  in  having  an  assistant  postmaster  who  can  do  any 
of  the  work  of  that  office. 

The  next  is  Mr.  A.  Z.  McChesney,  New  Orleans. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.   A.   Z.   McCHESNET,   SUPEBINTEHDEVT 

STATIOE  B,  EEW  OBLEAES,  LA. 

Mr.  McChesney.  Gentlemen,  this  morning,  in  addressing  you,  I 
wish  most  emphatically  to  urge  for  consideration  for  the  superin- 
tendents of  stations,  nrst,  and  then  the  supervisors  as  a  whole. 
On  being  appointed  a  superintendent  of  a  station  you  are  isolated 
from  any  promotions  or  salary  considerations  whatever.  These 
superintendents  of  stations  are  mere  clerks;  they  are  forced  to  take 
the  working  conditions  of  a  clerk — ^practically  the  butt  end  of  the 
work.  That  is,  to  make  a  succe^ullv  workmg' station.  A  super- 
intendent of  a  station  works  equal  and  greater  time  than  his  clerks. 
We  ask  that  this  overtime  they  have  to  work  be  eliminated,  or,  if 
it  has  to  exist,  that  they  be  ^iven  the  same  consideration  as  the 
clerks  with  regard  to  pay  for  it.  We  ask  also  that  we  be  paid  for 
Lolidav  service,  or  be  given  time  off  for  it.  We  ask  to  be  compen- 
flated  for  any  Sunday  work  that  we  may  be  ordered  to  do.  We  also 
ask  that  the  salary  of  the  supervisor,  who  represents  the  postmaster 
as  his  first  lieutenant  be  considered,  and  that  he  be  paid  as  such; 
that  there  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  foremen  and  the 
special  clerks.  We  also  ask,  when  it  comes  to  the  carrier  force, 
that  the  superintendent  of  a  station  be  placed  on  a  salary  basis  that 
will  put  them  far  above  any  carrier's  salarjr  or  any  clerk's  salary, 
plus  the  overtime.  We  also  ask,  as  superintendents  of  stations, 
that  the  stations  be  paid  for  with  regard  to  t^e  amount  of  worK 
done;  that  the  smaller,  the  larger  and  the  intervening  stations  be 
paid  according  to  the  amoimt  of  work,  finances,  force  of  carriers 
and  force  of  iSerks,  and  we  would  ask  again  that  you  give  us  some 
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consideration  with  regard  to  sick  leave.  We  also  ask  for  a  better 
vacation — a  vacation  of  30  days,  so  that  we  may  recuperate  from 
our  strenuous  labors.  Fifteen  days  are  absolutely  notning  to  the 
men.  We  ask  these  things  in  an  earnest  way  and  we  ask  for  the 
things  that  we  do  because  we  are  now  isolated  because  of  working 
conditions. 
Mr.  McChesney  submitted  the  following  brief: 

BHIE7  SUBMriTED  BY  MR.   A.   Z.   u'CHESNET. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  presenting  to  you  some  kcu 
why  the  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  should  have  your  consideration,  most 
especially  superintendents  of  stations. 

Superintendents  of  stations  have  been  appointed  to  their  office  as  select  men, 
men  i>e8t  fitted  to  manage  an  entire  post  office,  selected  as  9  reward  for  good  8er\ice. 
Here  it  has  ended.  Once  appointed  to  the  position  as  superintendent  of  station 
you  are  entirely  isolated  from  any  further  promotion  or  salary  consideration.  The 
department  has  time  and  again  refusea  any  considerationa  whatsoever.  A  most 
unjust  and  unequal  basis  of  calculation.  Why  not  pay  in  proportion  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  work  attached  to  an  office?  Most  especially  when  an  office  has  grown 
in  leaps  and  bounds  from  a  smpll  to  a  large  one. 

There  are  three  stations  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  all  of  unequal  size  in  wwk  and 
responsibility,  vet  the  salaries  are  just  equal.  A  most  unJbir  conditiim.  Within 
these  stations  the  superintendents  are  compelled  to  work  as  clerks,  taking  the  but( 
end  of  the  work  all  of  the  time.  This  must  be  done  to  meet  daily  conditions,  and 
to  carry  out  orders  received  from  the  postmaster  telling  them  that  they  will  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  any  failures,  etc.  These  same  supervisors  work  over- 
time with  the  working  force  of  clerks,  work  on  holidays,  and  even  on  Sunday,  if  so 
ordered.  They  are  not  paia  1  cent  for  this  time,  nor  given  time  off,  nor  even  allowed 
the  privilege  of  a  few  hours  off  duty  as  the  condition  may  arise,  a  most  unjust  and 
unequal  condition  to  exist  within  our  office. 

A  Bubhelper,  a  service  without  any  responsibility,  an  unqualified  service,  simply  a 
helper,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour.  'Aese  subs  generally  work  from  8  to 
11  noura  per  day.  Paid  at  the  rate  of  |170  per  month  and  over,  while  we  as  super- 
visors are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month.  The  very  smallest  worker  is  paid  more 
than  the  highe:«t  and  most  responsible  worker.  Then  &g&in,  supervisors  are  forced  to 
work  as  long  a  detail  as  foremen  and  special  clerks.  These  special  clerks  generally 
have  but  a  single  duty  and  actually  no  responsibility  whatsoever.  Special  clerks  are 
paid  for  all  overtime  and  given  time  off  Sunday  and  holidays.  Rather  a  strange  state 
of  equal  treatment.  Why  not  pay  the  supervisor  the  same  for  a  like  work?  Super- 
visors' salaries  are  entirely  too  small  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  salary  of  foremen  and 
special  clerks.  Pay  us  as  we  stand.  Pay  us  as  superintendents.  Qualified  men,  men 
who  represent  the  very  head  of  our  office — the  postmaster.  We  are  nis  first  lieutenants 
of  the  service,  therefore  pay  ua  as  such.  Above  all  pay  us  so  there  will  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  pay  of  a  supervisor  over  that  of  a  carrier.  Discipline  alone  requires 
this.  The  overtime  pltis  salary  paid  to  some  carriers  working  unaer  supervisors  who 
work  over  and  with  them  all  through  these  long  hours  of  overtime,  is  far  and  above  any 
of  the  supervisors,  paying  as  much  as  $140  and  over  per  half  pay.  No  supervisor 
receives  any  such  consideration.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  Pay  us  for  all 
overtime.  Pay  us  in  time  or  money  for  holiday  and  Sunday  work.  Qive  us  an  equal 
vacation  of  30  days  as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Give  us  a  sick  leave,  so  when  illness  overtakes  us  we  will  know  and  feel  that  we  are  not 
losing  our  \esry  existence  by  being  sick.  It  is  granted  in  other  departments,  why  not 
in  the  post  office,  where  the  force  is  called  upon  to  give  the  very  limit  of  endurance? 
Do  not  hold  us  without  consideration  as  has  been  done.  We,  as  supervisorB  of  the 
stations,  are  a  part  of  the  whole  poet  office,  surely  not  isolated  by  work.  We  fill  a  posi- 
tion that  requires  as  much  diplomatic  and  executive  ability  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  postal  laws  and  regulations  as  any  postmaster,  for  we  are  virtually  a  postmaster 
without  the  title  or  power  and  a  lesser  amount  of  responsibility. 

Let  us  be  equally  paid,  equally  worked,  and  not  isolated  from  any  future  promotions 
just  because  we  are  a  supervisor.  By  the  grace  of  God  may  you  see  this  and  see  that 
all  conditions  are  made  equal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  P.   E.   SPSEEV,   SPECIAL  CLEBK,  FEW 

OBLEAirS,  LA. 

Mr.  Spreen.  Gentlemen:  While  I  represent  the  special  clerks,  I  do 
not  know  lust  exactly  where  I  stand.  In  the  New  Orelans  post  office 
the  special  clerk  does  exactly  the  same  work  as  the  ordinary  clerk, 
and  I  have  been  drifting  aroimd,  wondering  whether  I  should  be 
classed  with  the  clerks  or  the  supervisory  officials.  I  feel  that  I  am 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  That  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the 
position  of  special  clerk  be  abohshed.  It  is  causing  and  has  caused 
much  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  men,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  felt  that  the  proper  men  do  not  dways  get  the  promotions 
and  increases  in  salary. 

Concerning  the  distributors,  there  are  two  things  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon,  and  they  are  night  work  and  scheme  study.  I  believe 
Tou  gentlemen  are  desirous  of  making  a  proper  reclassification  of  our 
salaries 

Senator  Moses  (interposing).  In  order  to  save  some  of  your  time, 
might  I  say  that  this  question  of  scheme  study  and  night  work  has 
been  taken  up  very  fully  at  the  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Spreen.  I  feel  that  a  proper  reclassification  is  almost  impossible 
without  taking  into  consideration  scheme  study  and  night  work. 
Concerning  a  proper  adjustment  of  night  work,  I  would  surest  that 
45  minutes  of  night  work  be  made  the  equivalent  to  eight  hours  day 
work.  In  regard  to  scheme  study,  I  would  suggest  that  time  on 
be  given  in  which  to  study  schemes.  I  would  suggest  that  the  clerks 
be  allowed  one  hour  a  dav  of  the  Government's  time  for  as  many 
days  as  is  necessary  in  which  to  prepare  for  scheme  examination. 
As  it  is,  a  man  is  not  allowed  any  time  at  all,  and  frequently,  because 
of  sickness  in  the  family  or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  time  necessary  to  master  these  schemes  at  home. 

Senator  Moses.  Assuming  that  allowance  were  given,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  the  man  failed  in  his  examination.  What  recourse 
has  the  Government,  any? 

Mr,  Spreen.  That  would  be  up  to  the  Government  to  say  whether 
be  was  fit  to  remain  in  the  service  or  not.  Personally,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  be  fit  if  another  man  has  to  carry  him  along.  The  men 
who  study  at  home  are  the  men  who  do  most  of  the  work  in  a  post 
office.  He  works  95  per  cent  of  the  overtime,  performs  almost  all 
the  ni^ht  work,  and  works  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  so  that  a  triple 
imposition  is  placed  on  the  clerk  who  studies  on  nis  own  time,  and 
without  compensation  therefor. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  a  salary  differential  be  given  the  distri* 
butor,  for  the  reason  that  he  nor  the  department  would  benefit 
therefrom  until  after  a  certain  period  of  years.  The  department 
needs  trained  men  now  and  it  would  be  no  inducement  for  a  clerk 
to  study  in  the  beginning 

During  the  past  year  41  men  have  resigned,  14  of  them  substitutes, 
promisio^  yoimg  men,  men  mentally  fit  to  master  schemes,  but  as 
soon  as  they  learned  they  would  have  to  study,  they  obtained  other 
positions.  During  that  time  we  lost  10  tramed  oistributors,  and 
the  maldng  of  a  trained  distributor  is  hard  work  and  requires  much 
time. 
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My  main  suggestion,  gentlemen,  is  to  eliminate  the  special  clerk, 
and,  in  order  to  induce  the  proper  men  to  enter  the  service,  make 
the  entrance  salary  $1,800  and  allow  time  off  for  scheme  study. 

I  have  here  an  itemized  list  of  my  expenses  for  August.  I  was 
getting  $1,500,  and  it  cost  me  $118.41  to  live.  That  included  no 
shoes,  no  clothes,  no  pleasures,  nothing  but  absolute  necessities  of 
life,  and  on  that  I  base  my  belief  that  a  man  should  be^  with  at 
ieast  $1,800  and  be  increased  $200  a  year,  his  record  justifiying, 
until  he  reaches  the  maximum  of  $2,400. 

STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  P.  S.  AUGITSTIir,  NEW  OBLEAVS,  LA. 

Mr.  AuGusTiN.  Gentlemen:  I  represent  the  Finance  Division.  I 
cover  in  my  brief  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1918-19, 
showing  a  comparison  of  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  and  the  last  two 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year. 

We  have  282  clerks,  27  supervisors,  32  special  clerks.  The  receipts 
for  the  last  year,  the  fiscal  year  of  1918,  amounted  to  $1,600,000,  m 
round  figures;  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1919,  it  was  something  like 
$1,900,000.  The  receipts  for  tne  last  two  quarters  of  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  six  months  of  this  year — although  the  postage 
was  3  cents  last  year  (1918) — show  that  we  are  over  $65,000  anead  in 
the  receipts. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  percentage  of  increase  does  that  represent! 

Mr.  AuGUSTiN.  Over  6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  for 
last  year,  when  postage  was  3  cents  as  against  2  cents  now.  The 
receipts  of  December  last  year,  as  compared  with  December  of  this 
jear,  show  that  this  year  we  are  $76,000  ahead. 

Mr.  Steekerson.  That  would  be  nearly  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  AuGUSTiN.  Showing  that  the  New  Orleans  post  office  is  forg- 
ing ahea  K  In  my  brief  vou  will  be  able  to  see  the  disparity  m 
isalaries.  There  is  one  clerk  in  the  office,  whose  stock  of  stamps,  etc., 
Amounts  to  only  $1,000,  and  his  salary  is  $1,600,  while  the  assistant 
chief  stamp  clerk,  with  a  stock  of  $20^000,  receives  $1,500. 

Senator  MOSES.  Is  there  any  disparity  in  the  bond  ? 

Mr.  AuGUSTiN.  One  gives  ten  thousand  (the  assistant  chief  stamp 
<;lerk)  and  the  other  a  uiousand. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  one  who  gives  a  thousand  gets  more 
salary  ? 

Mr.  AuQUSTiN.  Yes.  You  will  notice  also  the  assistant  in  the 
money-order  division,  a  man  who  has  in  his  possession  over  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  certificates  and  who  pays  out  and  receives  more 
Ihan  $200,000  annually,  receives  as  compensation  only  $1,600  (basic 
salary) . 

Senator  Moses.  Does  that  brief  suggest  a  remedy? 

'Mr.  AuGUSTiN.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  the 
salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  finance  division  who  are  responsible  for 
lai^e  amounts  of  money  should  be  made  somewhat  above  the  other 
clenis  who  do  not  handle  money.  I  think  that  the  distributors  and 
^1  clerks  are  entitled  to  increased  salaries,  but  more  so  in  the  finance 
division  where  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the  proper  handling  of 
money  and  the  proper  making  of  reports. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  t 

Mr.  AuousTiN.  Thirty  -five  years. 
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Mr.  Bell.  What  is  your  basic  salary  ? 

Mr.  AuousTiN.  Eighteen  hundred,  and  two  hundred  bonus  addi* 
tional,  and  then  the  nundred  and  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  large  a  family  have  you  ? 

Mr.  AuGUSTiN.  A  wife  and  two  sisters  under  my  care,  and  a  boy. 
I  was  appointed  finance  clerk  in  1906  and  never  received  an  increase 
until  1917.  I  received  no  increase  in  eleven  years,  although  my 
responsibilities  were  increased  considerably  under  the  two-division 
plan,  and  then,  only  $100  per  annum. 

(Note. — ^The  statistics  in  detail  of  the  business  of  the  New  Orleans 
office,  submitted  by  Mr.  Augustin  are  on  file  with  the  commission.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JOS.  A.  VTJLLIET,  ASSISTANT  SUPEBIV- 
TEVDEVT  OF  KAILS.  HEW  OBLEAHS,  LA. 

Mr.  Vulliet.  Gentlemen,  I  presume  you  have  had  the  high  cost 
of  Uving  and  all  these  other  matters  brought  before  you  until  you  have 
had  a  surfeit.  I  think  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
supervisor  is  to  take  my  own  case.  I  hope  you  wiU  pardon  me  if  it 
is  not  well  placed,  and,  it  will  not  take  long. 

In  1889  I  was  appointed  a  substitute.  A  few  short  weeks  after  I 
was  appointed  a  re^Iar.  I  have  worked  up  through  every  grade  in 
the  post  office.  I  have  studied  and  worked  and  fought  tooth  and 
nail  for  every  promotion  and  have  at  last  arrived,  through  everv 
intermediate  stage,  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  mails 
at  a  salary  of  $1,700.  My  bonus  brings  this  up  to  $2,025  per  annimi. 
There  is  a  deficit  every  vear  of  $300,  as  it  costs  me  $2,300  to  live. 
This  deficit  I  have  maae  up  by  outside  employment  and  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  few  months,  my  young  daughter  has  become  a 
wage  earner.  GentJemen,  it  is  not  right  that  a  supervisory  employee 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  ne  receives  less  than  the  super- 
vised employee  ? 

I  know  that  there  are  clerks  and  substitute  clerks  and  carriers 
who  receive  more  than  I  do,  through  overtime,  etc.  This  is  not  an 
incentive  for  any  subordinate,  to  strive  for  promotion  or  to  make 
the  service  his  life  work,  as  he  readily  understands  that  his  financial 
condition  would  suffer  if  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportunitv  to 
rise.  I  have  made  the  post  office  a  life  study,  and  have  given  all  my 
time  to  the  service,  with  somewhat  the  feeling  that  actuated  the 
^Idier  of  the  great  Corsican :  Promotion  for  merit  was  ever  before  me. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  entrance  examina- 
tions higher;  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  the  service  more  attractive 
so  as  to  appeal  to  the  better  class^  of  applicants.  They  therefore, 
should  receive  more,  with  opportimities  for  proinotion.  The  super- 
visor's position  in  life  is  higner;  through  responsibility,  he  has  more 
to  contend  with.  The  work  is  arduous;  there  is  the  night  work. 
We  have  to  contend  with  that.  I  have  had  fourteen  years  oi  it.  The 
study  is  hard,  but  it  is  necessary,  and  I  believe  that  the  men  should 
have  time  off  for  that  study.  Most  craftsmen  have  to  go  through  a 
period  of  study.  The  post-office  clerk  is  in  the  same  position,  and  I 
think  that  the  salary  should  be  commensurate.  I  want  to  read  a  sug- 
gestion embodied  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  brief.  I  do  not  wi^ 
anybodv  to  take  offense  at  it,  but  the  supervisory  employee  must  do 
thmgs  for  the  benefit  of  the  service. 
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I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  physical  and  the  mental  examination  of  the 
entrant  into  the  service  be  made  more  rigorouB,  that  the  clerk  or  the  carrier  he 
appointed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  their  salaries  should  automatically  h^e  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year;  that  there,  as  the  work  of  the  carrier 
requires  no  study,  his  promotion  should  cease,  but  that  he  be  permitted  on  request 
to  transfer  to  clerk  after  he  has  qualified.  After  the  second  year,  and  each  year  for 
three  years,  the  clerk  should  be  promoted  for  merit,  the  merit  to  be  decided  by  taking 
the  best  clerk  in  each  grade  as  a  standard,  and  the  written  recommendation  of  hin 
immediate  superiors.  From  those  clerks  who  have  attained  the  highest  grade,  two 
sets  of  special  clerks  should  be  selected  and  paid  accordingly,  the  first  to  be  those  who 
possess  exceptional  ability,  but  no  executive  ability;  the  f5econd,  those  who  pojipe*? 
Doth.  The  higher  grades  of  supervisors  should  also  be  divided,  the  lowest  to  receive 
1200  more  than  the  highest  special  clerk.  These  grades  should  embrace  salaries 
ranging  between  means  $400  apart,  and  be  separated  grade  from  grade  by  $200.  Fore- 
men and  assistant  cashiers  to  be  in  the  first,  assistant  superintendents  and  bookkeepora 
in  the  second,  cashiers  in  the  third,  and,  assistant  postmasters,  superintendent"*  of 
finance,  and  superintendents  of  mail  in  the  fourth.  Superintendents  of  stations  could 
be  rated  with  foremen,  or  with  assistant  superintendents  of  mail  according  to  the 
business  performed  or  transacted.  The  different  positions  would  then  carr>-  the 
necessary  weight,  and  it  would  then  be  possible  for  tne  recipients  to  live  accordingly. 
The  service  would  then  retain  its  best  material,  and  the  standard  raised  to  a  higher 
level. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  Vulliet's  brief  follows: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED   BY  MR.  J.  A.  VULLIET. 

In  presenting  before  your  honorable  body  the  cla^m  for  a  reclassification  of  the 
salaries  paid  the  supervosorB  of  the  poet  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  I  do  not  wish  to 
burden  you  with  a  mass  of  statistical  data  of  which  you  no  doubt  have  a  surfeit. 
Besides,  the  r^ulations  and  rules  which  govern  other  offices  of  like  class  obtain  here, 
and  the  information  sought  does  not  seem  to  lie  along  these  lines,  but  rather  to  l>e: 
**  Does  the  post-office  emplovee  receive  an  adequate  wage  for  his  services?  "  **  Is  his 
remuneration  such  as  to  render  him  free  from  debt?  "  "If  it  is,  can  he  spare  sufficient 
to  make  provision  for  the  future?"  "Wlien  promoted  for  merit,  can  he  improve  his 
mode  of  living  and  enjoy  the  relaxations  which  belong  to  him  by  right  of  long  and 
faithful  duty?" 

In  1889,  30  years  ago,  some  of  the  salaries  now  paid  supervisory  officials  were  adopted 
by  law.  The  postmaster  was  to  receive  a  salary  according  to  the  receipts  of  his  office, 
but  not  more  than  |G,000  per  annimi.  His  assistant  postmaster  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  mails  were  to  receive  each  a  percentage  based  on  his  salary.  The  other  super- 
visors generally  received  the  lesser  mean  accorded  their  grade,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  amounted  to  $1,^  per  annum.  Tlien  the 
remuneration  of  the  clerks  b^an,  ran  on  down  the  line  to  $300  per  annum,  $2b  per 
month. 

We  were  all  young  then,  among  the  first  products  of  the  civil  service,  and  were 
filled  with  the  illusions  inherent  to  our  youth.  Few  of  us  were  married  or  held  family 
responsibilities.  We  generally  lived  with  our  father  and  mother,  who  were  more 
than  willing  to  assist  us  in  building  up  a  career  which  seemed  so  promising.  As  time 
passed,  however,  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  many,  and  they  turned  aside.  With 
us  who  remained  the  love  of  tne  service  had  laid  its  influence,  and  we  were  ever  with 
the  hope  that  Congress  would  awaken  to  the  fact  that  its  underpaid  employees  in  the 
Poet  Office  Department  were  working  10  and  12  hours  in  each  24  (there  were  no  off 
Sundays)  toward  the  upbuilding  of  their  vast  machine,  and  would  reward  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  indigency  when  the  sere  side  of  life 
b^an. 

Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  these  conditions 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  I  believe  that  the  clerks  and  carriers  would  be  entirely  satis- 
fied if  it  were  not  for  one  thing.  In  the  days  above  mentioned  and  long  afte^ards 
you  could  eat  an  excellent  lunch  or  dinner  at  from  15  to  50  cents,  buy  a  very  good  pair 
of  shoes  for  $1.50,  a  suit  of  clothes  as  low  as  $8,  fair  board  at  $3.50  per  week,  or  rent  a 
house  of  three  rooms  as  cheap  as  $8  per  month.  Now,  however,  tne  lunch  or  dinner 
is  poor  at  40  cents  or  $1,  the  snoes  cost  $6  up,  the  suit  is  very  inferior  at  $30,  the  board 
of  the  same  quality  is  above  $9,  and  you  can  not  rent  a  house  lor  love  or  money.  Again, 
eggs  used  to  be  10  and  15  cents  the  dozen,  good  butter  as  low  aaSOand  25  cents  the 
pound,  and  you  could  purchase  sugar  26  pounds  for  $1.  Where  can  you  now  procure 
these  staple  articles  for  lees  than  nrom  400  to  600  per  cent  over  these  original  values? 
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rraftsmen  then  received  from  $60  to  $90  per  month  (a  higher  wage  than  the  clerk  and 
carrier).  Now  they  receive  $1  per  hour,  and  often  douole  this  amount  in  overtime 
and  holida>'B.  Unaer  these  circumstances  can  you  blame  the  effort  to  prevent  revert- 
ing to  conditions  which  existed  vears  ago  and  which  even  now  with  the  temporary 
tK'QUFes  which  have  been  granted  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

In  placing  the  status  of  the  supervisor,  it  is  essentiid  that  the  *  compensation  paid 
and  tne  work  performed  by  the  lower  grades  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is 
from  this  body  that  the  supervisor  is  selected,  and  of  necessity  his  salary  should  keep 
pace  with  his  advancement  and  added  responsibilities.  His  course  of  training  has 
been  in  the  ranks,  alid  his  promotion  from  the  ranks  should  prove  that  he  is  the  super 
clerk. 

To  effect  delivery  of  local  mail,  the  city  has  been  divided  into  zones  or  districts, 
eftoh  of  which  is  ser\'ed  by  one  or  more  carriers.  The  clerks  who  distribute  this  mail 
mu5t  study  and  memorize  from  books  prepared  for  that  purpose  all  of  the  residences 
by  number  in  each  zone  or  district  and  should  give  to  e&ch  carrier  the  mail  for  his 
zone  (H'  district  only;  otherwise  the  mail  is  delayed.  The  carrier  then  arranges  it 
in  rotation  as  served,  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  his  route  or  itinerary.  The 
cl^^rk  should  also  distribute  the  mail  intended  for  box  delivery,  and  he  must  keep  up 
with  all  changes.  These  changes  are  very  numerous  and  occur  from  day  to  day. 
To  effect  dispatch  of  mail  intended  for  other  i>08t  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  in  the  case  of  letter  mail  it  is  first  faced,  postmarked,  and  then 
separated  to  States.  Then  the  States  which  require  minute  treatment  and  which 
are  located  adjacent  to  the  State  from  which  the  mail  is  forwarded  are  respectively 
taken  up  for  distribution  (separation).  The  clerks  who  perform  this  task  must 
study  and  memorize  from  books  prepared  for  that  purpose  tne  name  and  location  of 
each  office  in  a  particular  State  and  the  railroad  or  railroads  from  which  it  is  supplied. 

If  this  supply  is  from  more  than  one  source,  he  should  know  over  which  road  it 
^Kt  arrives  ana  also  know  that  this  routing  changes  from  hour  to  hour.  He  obtains 
this  from  his  further  study  of  railroad  schedules.  As  he  becomes  proficient  more 
States  are  added  to  his  curriculum  until  he  has  memorized  at  least  three.  There  have 
been  instances  where  five  have  been  taken  up.  (^lerks  who  perform  this  distribution 
nf  local  mail  or  that  for  outside  points  undergo  frequent  examinations  on  their  dif- 
ferent subjects.  They  have  not  the  time  to  study  in  the  office  but  must  do  so  at  home 
in  their  off  hours.  Their  hours  of  duty  change  from  day  to  night,  but  the  mail  is 
deposited  so  late  in  the  evenine  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  leaving  the  office 
before  8  o'clock  p.  m.  This  applies  to  practically  80  per  cent  of  them.  In  the  years 
that  it  takes  to  build  up  this  knowledge  these  same  employees  learn  to  decide  the 
difficult  rulings,  etc.,  as  laid  down  by  the  postal  laws  and  regtilations.  They  also 
perform  much  manual  labor  in  coimection  with  working  paper  and  package  mail. 
They  should  be  trustworthy,  honest,  and  obey  all  rules.  It  is  from  this  melting  jwt 
that  the  superxisor  is  made.    Is  he  not  worthy? 

The  receipts  and  the  business  of  the  office,  as  well  as  the  expenditures  for  clerical, 
rarrier,  labor,  and  wagon  hire,  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  supervisors.  A  large 
«a\ing  in  the  cost  of  operation  is  only  made  possible  through  the  efficiency  acquired 
in  the  severe  school  of  their  past  training.  This  training  shows  them  when  it  is  possible 
to  effee^t  a  saving  by  taking  over  work  performed  by  the  Railway  Mail  Ser\ice,  and 
when  it  is  ad^'antageou8  to  relinquish  it  to  the  same  serxdce.  It  also  permits  them  to 
aid  the  department  to  improve  its  vast  and  complex  machine.  The  government  of 
ih*»  movement  of  mail  is  in  their  hands.  What  loss  in  revenue  and  proficiency  could 
not  he  incurred  through  their  ignorance.  Having  actually  done  the  work,  they  know 
the  capabilities  of  their  subordinates.  How  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  at  the  least 
r.^r.  and  above  all  to  be  humane  and  just  to  those  who  look  to  them  for  instruction 
and  i^dance.  And  for  this  what  is  their  recompense?  Gentlemen,  in  this  office 
^'i  per  cent  of  them  receive  less  than  some  of  the  substitute  clerks.  Is  this  proper? 
h  it  fair? 

.Vs  has  often  been  demonstrated  in  no  matter  what  profession  or  line  or  work,  a  man 
Improves  with  application  and  practice.  If  he  rises  to  eminence  throufi^  the  perfec- 
tion he  has  attained,  he  enhances  in  v-alue.  He  then  capitalizes  this  knowledge  or 
ability,  and  it  becomes  his  stock  in  trade.  In  the  commercial  world  he  easily  finds  a 
market  for  what  he  has  to  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  take  that  semi  professional  em- 
ployee in  the  post  office,  the  supervisor.  What  does  his  fund  of  knowledge  and  the 
experience  he  nas  gained  in  vears  of  service  amount  to?  Wliere  can  he  sell  his  wares? 
It  would  be  the  hei^t  of  foUy  for  him  to  expect  even  an  equiA'alent  poeition  in  the 
commercial  world.  Is  it  justice  to  place  him  in  this  situation  after  he  has  devoted 
the  beet  and  most  productive  years  of  his  life  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  service? 
Has  he  not  reacfaea  the  stage  where  he  can  relax,  and  become  an  attractive  beacon 
for  thoee  below  who  wish  to  attain  his  position?    At  present,  what  benefit  is  there  to 
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be  a  supervisor,  when  the  clerk's  salary  rivals  his  own?    T  know  of  several  instance? 
where  promotions  were  declined  for  this  very  reason. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  physical  and  the  mental  examination  of  the 
entrant  into  the  service  be  made  more  rigorous.  That  the  clerk  or  the  carrier  be  ap- 
pointed on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  their  salaries  should  automatically  rise  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  year.  That  there,  as  the  work  of  the  carrier 
requires  no  study,  his  promotion  ^ould  cease,  but  that  he  be  permitted  on  request 
to  transfer  to  clerk  after  he  has  qualified.  After  the  second  year,  and  each  vear  for 
three  years,  the  clerk  should  be  promoted  for  merit.  The  merit  to  be  decided  by 
taking  the  best  clerk  in  each  grade  as  a  standard,  and  the  written  recommendatiortf 
of  his  immediate  superiors.  From  those  clerks  who  have  attained  the  highes>t  gradei^ 
two  sets  of  special  clerks  should  be  selected  and  paid  accordingly.  The  first  to  be 
those  who  possess  exceptional  ability,  but  no  executive  force.  The  second ,  those  who 
possess  both.  The  higher  grades  of  supervisors  i^ould  also  be  di\'ided,  the  lowef«t  to 
receive  $200  more  than  the  highest  special  clerk  These  grades  should  embrace  salaries 
ranging  between  means  $400  apart,  and  be  separated  grade  from  grade  by  $200.  Fore- 
men and  assistant  cashiers  to  oe  in  the  first.  Assistant  superintendents  and  book- 
keeners  in  the  second.  Cashiers  in  the  third,  and,  assistant  postmasters  (superin- 
tenaents  of  finance)  and  superintendents  of  mail  in  the  fourth.  Superintendents  of 
stations  could  be  rated  with  foremen,  or  with  assistant  superintendents  of  mail,  ac- 
cording to  the  business  performed  or  transacted.  The  diffierent  poaitions  would  then 
carry  Uie  necessary  weight,  and  it  would  then  be  ixmble  for  tne  recipients  to  live 
accordingly.  The  service  would* then  retain  its  best  material,  and  the  standard  raised 
to  a  higher  level. 

I  trust  that  this  will  be  accepted  as  a  frank  statement,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  will  prove  favorable. 


BRIEF  SUBMrrTED  BT  MR.  CARL  T.  RBI8NER,  OF  WACO,  TEX. 

The  special  clerks  in  the  Waco,  Tex.,  post  ofiSce,  desire  to  file  the  following  brief  for 
your  very  earnest  attention  and  consideration. 

Special  clerks  are  recognized  as  the  experts  of  the  Postal  Service;  that  every  one 
of  them  have  an  envious  record  for  SaithfulnesB  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  invariable 
are  clerks  in  charge  or  at  the  head  of  departments.  We  believe  that  these  special  clerks 
in  first-class  oflSces  should  be  designated  as  supervisory  employees,  such  as  chief 
mailing  clerk  or  foreman,  chief  distributing  clerk  or  foreman,  chief  register  clerk, 
chief  stamp  clerk,  etc.,  and  we  believe  that  they  should  receive  supervisory  salarieei 
of  $100  and  $200  in  advance  of  special  clerks. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  mailing  and  distributing  divisions 
in  first-class  offices  where  the  clerk  in  charge  has  several  men  under  him,  special  clerka 
in  his  department  receive  the  same  salary  as  he  does  under  the  present  law  and  inter- 
pretation. We  believe  that  a  clerk  in  charge  of  tUe  mailing  division  in  a  first-class 
post  office  should  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  a  clerk  in  charge  of  a  railway  poet 
office;  therefore  we  respectfully  urge  the  commission  to  g^ve  this  important  matter 
dealing  with  special  clerks  your  very  earnest  and  just  consideration  in  the  reclassifi- 
cation and  readjustment  of  our  salaries. 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  believe  that  the  salaries  of  special  clerks  should 
be  $2,400  and  $2,500,  or  $100  and  $200  in  advance  of  poet-office  clerks,  and  that  special 
clerks  in  charge  of  divisions  or  departments  shall  be  designated  as  supervisors,  as  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  2  of  this  brief,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $100  and  $200  in  advance 
of  special  clerks. 

For  your  careful  consideration  and  adjustment. 

RAILWAY   POSTAL   CLERKS. 

STATEMESTT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  SEFEBOVICH,  VEW  OBLEAVS,  LA. 

Mr.  Seferovich.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  would  request 
that  the  brief  filed  with  your  body  some  time  back,  by  myself  and 
associates,  by  mail^  copies  of  which  ha\'e  been  furnished  you,  be  made 
a  part  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  the  printed  brief  that  was  filed  in  Atlanta  ? 

Mr.  Seferovich.  Tliis   was   filed    with  the  individual  members 
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it  requires  $2,260  a  year  for  a  health  and  decency  budget  for  an  avor- 
Age  laiiiily  of  five.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  cHildron  and  have  had 
a  nard  time  for  the  past  three  years.  We  are  not  i)erinitted  to  ongaj^e 
in  any  biLsiuess  outside  of  the  service.  In  some  cases  men  nav(» 
attempted  to  do  so  and  have  been  asked  to  discontinue  this  outside 
work.  A  clerk  can  not  be  (efficient  if  he  discontinues  his  studio'?. 
Expeditious  strvice  ^\ould  be  impossible,  and  that  is  the  function 
of  the  Railway  MaU  Service— to  distribute  the  mail  while  the  trains 
are  in  motion. 

The  life  is  irregular;  the  very  nature  of  the  work  take*;;  a  man  away 
from  his  home  one-haH  of  his  life.  By  postal  r^ulations  and  cir- 
cumstances he  is  barred  from  taking  part  in  any  civic  affairs;  he  i*^ 
isolated  from  his  fellowmen.  When  we  get  to  a  junction  point  the 
train  crew  get  out  and  enioy  a  warm  lunch;  the  postal  clerk  must 
remain  in  the  car,  because  he  gets  mail  from  that  junction  point  and 
has  to  work  on  it.     The  work  is  hard  and  the  hours  irregular. 

Senator  Gay.  How  long  a  run  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Seferovioh.  From  New  Orleans  to  Alexandria,  194.43  mile«. 
Prior  to  1917  the  run  was  from  New  Orleans  to  Marshall,  360  miles 
but  it  was  too  long  and  the  department  reduced  it.  It  meant  20 
hours  on  duty,  and  it  was  reduced.  It  necessitated  some  men  mov- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Marshall.  We  are  better  satisfied  with  the 
short  runs ;  it  means  more  hours  oif  duty. 

I  think  there  should  be  no  distinction  whether  there  is  one  man 
in  a  car  or  two  or  more,  except  as  to  designation  of  clerk  in  charge. 
The  responsibility  is  not  so  great  when  there  are  three  or  four  or  more 
in  a  car  together.  When  there  is  a  one-man  run;  he  has  to  distribute 
the  mail  and  do  all  the  work. 

Another  reason  for  dissatisfaction  is  that  we  have  not  fixed  a 
standard  of  hours  of  service.  Our  hours  of  service  are  so  flexible, 
so  elastic.  It  is  but  natural  for  emplovees  to  become  dissatisfied 
when  they  perform  service  in  excess  of  tneir  scheduled  hours,  when 
the  number  of  hours  varies  and  there  is  no  extra  compensation  paid. 
I  think  we  should  have  a  fixed  standard  of  hours  of  service. 

Mr.  Bell.  Each  day  ? 

Mr.  Seferovioh.  What  would  constitute  a  day's  work,  based  on 
hours  and  mileage.  The  mileage  would  take  care  of  the  fast  trains, 
and  the  hours  would  take  care  of  the  slow  ones.  I  think  that  is 
necessary.  It  is  the  accepted  theory  in  the  railroad  world  when  an 
employee  completes  service  equal  to  the  standard  that  he  had  met 
the  requirements,  that  when  he  performs  work  in  excess  of  that 
standard  he  should  receive  compensation  for  it.  Trains  run  late 
and  we  are  not  given  proper  consideration  for  the  extra  time,  also 
the  time  that  it  necessitates  in  getting  off  duty  at  the  end  of  the  run. 
Then  he  has  the  home  work;  the  study  of  schemes  and  schedules 
and  weekly  correcting  of  same,  the  verifying  of  his  registered-mail 
receipts  with  his  dispatch  book,  the  preparing  of  labeLs  for  his  next 
tour,  and  correspondence  pertaining  to  service  performed. 

Senator  Moses.  He  has  time  off  to  do  that,  nasn't  he? 

Mr.  Seferovich.  His  schedule  calls  for  a  daily  average  of  six  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes  road  service.  We  are  not  given  any  credit 
for  holidays.  On  Class  C  trains  the  organization  is  such  that  clerks 
are  required  to  perform  daily,  except  Sundays,  approximately  6 
hours  and  45  minutes  road  service.     From  that  up  to  eight  hours  it 
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s  admitted  is  for  home  work.  On  B  runs  it  is  seven  hours.  There 
IS  a  distinction.  More  service  and  less  salary.  Above  that,  what- 
ever there  is  is  credited  with  home  work.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it 
is  necessary.  The  road  requirements  are  6  hours  and  45  minutes  on 
C  runs,  seven  on  B,  and  7  hours  and  30  minutes  on  A,  and  above 
that  up  to  eight  houra  is  home  work,  preparing  for  case  examinan 
lions,  which  come  continually  at  certain  intervals  and  must  be 
made  with  great  accuracy — ^98  per  cent  and  95  per  cent  on  postal 
rules  and  regulations.  We  must  know  correct  answers  to  513  ques- 
tions. One  of  these  postal  law^  and  regulations  examinations  is 
held  annually  for  10  consecutive  years,  and  after  that  one  every  three 
jeais.  These  case,  examinations^  are  held  at  frequent  intervals.  On 
some  runs  we  have  clerks  who  make  11  different  case  examinations 
every  three  years.  A  clerk  must  be  conversant  with  the  space 
system  of  pay  to  railroad  companies. 
"  Senator  Moses.  You  have  two  minutes  more. 

Mr.  Seferovich.  What  we  request  is  an  adequate  salary  for  the 
caliber  of  men  the  service  requires.  The  entrance  requirements  have 
been  lowered  recentlv.  We  do  not  appreciate  that  very  much.  Let 
us  have  adequate  salaries  commensurate  with  the  service  performed 
and  a  single  classification  with  five  grades  and  a  clerk  in  charge,  as 
well  as  some  standard  of  hours  of  service.  At  present  we  have  not 
a  proper  standard.  We  get  no  pay  for  overtime;  trains  run  late,  and 
that  IS  our  hard  luck.  All  trainmen  receive  pay  for  overtime,  but 
we  lose  our  own  private  time. 

The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Seferovich  follows  : 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  GEORGE  SEPEROVTCH  ET  AL. 

Whereas  the  Sixty-fifth  CongpesB  deemed  it  advisable  to  create  yoiir  honorable  body 
for  the  purpooe  of  ascertaining  facts  regarding  postal  salaries,  and  has  charged  you 
with  the  duty  of  reclassifying  and  readjusting  such  salaries  on  an  equitable  basis. 

We,  the  committee  representing  railway  postal  clerks  of  the  twelfth  division,  dis* 
trict  Xo.  1,  New  Orleans,  La.,  submit  the  following  compilation  of  facts  pertaining  to 
our  work  and  compensation  as  employees  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  with  a  view  of 
asasting  your  honorable  body  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Walter  J.  Flottb, 
R.  G.  Campbell, 
George  Seferovich, 

Committee. 

Sid^t  1 — FuncHf/M  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. — ^The  functions  of  the  Railway 
Mail  service  consist  of  the  custody,  care,  handling,  and  proper  routing  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  country's  mail,  and  the  distribution  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  tnis  mail 
en  route  while  trains  are  in  motion. 

Subject  i-^Organization  (supervisory). — ^The  Railway  Mail  Service  is  under  the 
Bureau  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  To  carry  on  the  organization  of 
the  Railwav  Mail  Service  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  supervisory  force  of  1  general 
fiupehntenaent,  1  assistant  ^neral  superintendent,  15  division  superintendents,  an 
equal  number  of  assistant  division  superintendents,  and  about  132  chief  clerks  and 
aasistants. 

A  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  each  division,  with  headquarters  located  at  impor* 
tant  centers.  Such  additional  supervisory  officials  and  clerks  as  are  necessary  are 
aaogDed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  superintendent. 

CMof  clerks  of  Railway  Mail  Service  are  located  at  important  centers  (132\  and 
have  supervision  over  one  or  more  railway  post-office  lines  constituting  a  district. 
Such  additional  clerks  as  are  necessary  are  assigned  to  his  office. 

Subject  S — Entrance  requirements. — ^A  copy  of  the  application  used  by  applicants 
for  civil-service  examination  (Form  304 J I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to,  as  evidence 
of  the  rigid  Requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Certificate  of 
physician,  which  is  part  of  this  application,  requires  the  applicant  to  be  both  healthy 
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and  robust,  and  he  must  submit  himself  for  examination  by  the  physician  divested 
of  clothing.    This  medical  examination  is  as  rigid  as  for  the  Army  or  Navy. 

A  copy  of  educational  requirements  showing  subjects  upon  which  applicants  ai« 
examined  is  also  on  file  with  the  commission. 

Subject  4 — Road  service. — The  custody,  care,  handling,  and  proper  rooting  of  90  per 
cent  (u  the  country's  mail  and  the  distribution  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  thii 
mail  en  route,  while  trains  are  in  motion,  devolves  upon  railway  postal  derlcs.    Tbii 
duty  is  ]>erformed  in  railway  postal  cars,  officially  known  as  railway  post  offices,  and 
in  what  is  known  as  terminal  railway  post  offices.    Expeditious  ser\dce  to  the  pu)*iic 
would  be  impossible  without  distribution  in  railway  postal  cars  while  trains  are  in 
motion.    Letter  mail  is  distributed  in  letter  cases  provided  in  these  can,  the  separa- 
tions required  varying  in  accordance  with  size  of  cars,  as  follows: 
156  separations  in  a  15-foot  car. 
312  separations  in  a  30-foot  car. 
696  separations  in  a  60-foot  car. 

These  separations  provide  space  for  making  up  into  packages  all  letter  mail  for  each 
local  post  office;  packages  for  such  other  offices  as  quantity  justifies;  packages  for  dis- 
tribution at  other  post  offices;  packages  for  connecting  and  distant  lines,  d^iided  on 
junction  points  in  accordance  with  current  train  schedules;  and  States  packages  as 
the  particular  distriVution  performed  may  warrant. 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter  is  assorted  in  sacks  hung  on  racks  proWded 
for  that  purpose;  large  stationary  overhead  boxes  are  also  used  for  distribution  of  this 
class  of  mail.  * 

The  number  of  such  separations  varies  with  the  size  of  the  car,  as  follows: 
46  in  a  IMoot  cpr. 
1 14  in  a  30-foot  c^r. 
234  in  a  60-foot  car. 

Clerks  handling  registerea  matter  issue  and  obtain  receipts  for  ell  registers  passing 
through  their  hands  and  are  person? lly  held  responsible  for  loss  occuring  tnrougfa 
their  errors  or  disreofprd  of  postal  regulations.  In  handling  registered  matter  record 
is  made  of  registration  number  ano  office  of  origin. 

Mfil  catcher  and  cranes  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  mails  hetween 
post  offices  ana  railwpy  post  offices  when  trains  do  not  stop  at  the  station.  This 
feature  requiies  cpie  in  delivery  pnd  receipt  to  prevent  damige  to  mails  and  equip* 
ment  and  injury  tr  person. 

Railway  piostal  clerks  visit  depot  letter  boxes  and  remove  therefrom  p11  matter  for 
dispatch  via  their  respective  routes. 

Railway  postal  clerks  accept  from  the  public  all  mail  mattei,  except  that  cf  the 
fourth  cIpss,  in  excess  of  four  ounces;  all  matter  in  penflty  envelopes  or  I  earing 
the  frank  of  anv  person  entitled  thereto  by  law;  solaiers'  an<  sailors'  letters  uniiaid 
when  duly  certifiec ;  and  matter  of  Uie  first  class  upon  which  the  stamps  are  canceled 
^hen  readdressed  for  forwrrding. 

Hiey  receive  newspapers  ana  periodicals  direct  from  publishers  wnen  acccn^panied 
with  certificate  from  postmaster  at  office  of  publication  certifying  thct  postage  has 
been  paid. 

(  lerks  in  charge — ^whether  in  charge  of  a  crew  or  on  a  one-man  run — ere  required  to 
have  or  hand,  at  their  own  expense,  a  supply  of  1  cent  and  2  cent  postage  stamps 
for  the  accommooaticn  of  the  puolic  at  the  car,  and  such  stamps  f  re  sold  at  nee  value. 

Railway  postal  clerks-are  reauireu  to  exercise  extreme  care  in  the  handling  of  parcel 
post  matter,  eepeciplly  special  ..elivery,  frpgile,  and  perishable  matter. 

Railway  postpl  clerks  also  distribute  en  route  letter  mail  for  large  cities,  to  carrier 
routes,  post-office  stations,  ana  post-office  box  holders.  This  cistribution  en  route 
prior  to  arri\'al  in  i  dtv  advances  the  delivery  to  addresses  four  to  five  hours. 

Their  duties  are  outlined  and  f  Hotted  so  their  entire  time  is  generally  occupied 
in  the  distribution  of  mail  in  the  cars. 

Subject  6 — Duties  of  clerks  in  charge. — ^Where  two  or  more  railway  postal  clerks  pro 
assigned  to  duty  in  a  crew,  one  is  designated  as  clerk  in  charge.  He  nas  charge  of  the 
car  or  cars;  is  accountable  for  all  propertv  belonging  to  or  pefuining  thereto:  requiies 
^ch  clerk  of  his  crew  to  comply  with  all  instructions,  regulations,  anc  oruers  relatin| 
to  the  service;  h^^s  to  make  all  reports;  sees  that  all  mrils  are  properly  made  up  ana 
<disptrhed:  special  care  given  to  local  exchanges:  sees  that  re^sterea  matter  is  care- 
fully handled  and  saf^arded;  and  that  the  clerks  use  theu  utmost  endeavor  to 
complete  the  distriV>ution  en  route. 

The  remaining  clerks  are  required  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  clerk  in  charge,  when 
given  within  his  a«ithority. 

Correspondence  relative  to  service  performed  by  the  crew,  when  practicable,  1? 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  in  charge  for  attention  and  report.  In  adcition  to  the  supe> 
visory  duties  reqidred  of  him  in  the  handling  of  his  crew ,  he  also  performs  distribution. 
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Whea  a  gmter  amount  of  nudl  is  received  than  can  be  acccoBunodated  in  regolar 
tuthorised  epace,  the  clerk  in  chaise  must,  when  no  tranfifer  clerk  is  on  duty,  make 
request  of  railroad  company  for  aucn  additional  unite  of  space  as  iffill  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  same. 

Stihyeet  6 — Dutua  of  diMtrUmtors, — Clerks  below  the  clerk  in  charge  in  the  same  car 
are  tenued  distributors.  They  make  exchanges  at  local  stations;  lock  and  open 
poucfaee;  pile  and  store  mail  received:  are  held  responsible  for  the  storage  mail  ois- 
patdied  out  of  postal  cpib;  witness  the  dispatch  ox  registered  matter;  and  propeily 
dispose  of  surplus  ana  damaged  equipment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clerk  in  charge  from  his  run,  a  distributor  is  assigned  as  clerk  in 
chai|Ee,  but  he  never  receives  the  salary  of  the  assignment. 

Subjeel  7 — JhuAa  ofofu-man  run. — On  runs  where  onW  one  clerk  is  assigned  to  th« 
ctr  he  performs  all  distribution  and  duties  required  of  a  clerk  in  chrrge  and  distributor 
combined. 

Suhjed  8 — Tenninal  and  transfer  service. — ^Terminal  railway  post  offices  are  estab- 
ILsihed  generally  at  railroad  terminals  where  mails  can  be  advantageously  assembled 
and  distributed  vvithout  material  delay  in  having  it  reach  its  proper  destination. 
The  primary  object  of  the  terminal  system  was  the  distribution  of  pardol  post  mails, 
hut  this  service  has  subsequently  expanded  to  cover  other  classes  of  mail.  The 
ioTcea  at^a  terminal  railway  post  office  may  include  the  transfer  clerks  employed  to 
0uper>i8e  the  handling  of  the  msils  or  to  transfer  registered  matter,  and  sudi  othec 
derka  as  may  l>e  necessary. 

Subject  9 — Transfer  eUrks. — ^Transfer  clerks  are  assigned  at  large  railroad  centers^ 
They  super \rise  the  handling  and  transfer  of  mails  where  they  sre  stationed:  inform 
theiiieel  ves  thoroun^ly  relative  to  the  routes  over  which  mails  that  are  handled  at  tiiat 

Soint  should  pass;  keep  themselves  correctly  informed  as  to  the  hour  of  anival  and 
eparture  of  all  trains  upon  which  mail  is  carried;  and  inue  excess  space  requests 
when  the  flow  of  mail  exceeds  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  authorized  space.  They 
carefully  observe  the  manner  of  performance  of  mail-wagon  service  and  the  handling 
of  mails  by  rpilroad  employees.  They  are  examined  from  time  to  time  concerning 
their  knowledge  of  the  current  titles  and  numbers  of  trains  arriving  at  and  departing 
fmm  their  stations,  the  mails  to  be  transferred,  the  correct  terminal  of  routes,  con- 
nections as  shown  in  the  current  schedules  of  mail  trains,  postal  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  regulations  concerning  method  of  requesting 
exoe08  space  for  overHow  mail,  and  orders  relating  to  the  service. 

Subject  lO—Substitutes. — ^After  313  davs  actual  service,  a  substitute  ia  appointed  as 
an  unaasigned  derk  at  firade  1,  $1,100,  for  services  actually  performed.  He  then  has 
to  serve  one  year  additional  in  that  grade  before  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  grade 
2,  $1,200. 

Substitutes  and  unaasigned  clerks  are  paid  for  actual  services  performed,  until 
they  are  given  regular  or  permanent  appointments. 

A  substitute  is  required  to  commit  to  memory  and  be  prepared  to  stand  a  written 
examination  on  75  (questions  of  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  applicable  to  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  within  30  da3r8  after  qualifying  for  service.  This  examination  must  be 
^  per  cent  correct  to  be  satisfactory. 

He  must  prepare  for  examination  on  location  of  600  to  1,000  post  offices  and  post- 
office  routes  on  which  located;  junction  post  offices  and  schedules  of  maO-train  con- 
nections, within  90  days  after  qualifying  for  service,  with  an  acciu'acy  of  98  per  cent 
to  lie  satisfactory,  and  a  speed  of  25  jcards — on  which  the  names  of  post  ofnces  are 
written — ^per  minute,  to  be  satisfactorv.  Substitutes  are  required  to  pass  satisfactorily 
one  or  more  examinations  covering  at  least  800  offices  during  each  six-months  period. 
These  substitutes  familiarize  themselves  with  actual  work  bv  traveling  in  mail  can 
with  regular  crews  for  instructions,  and  receive  pay  only  wheh  actually  employed, 
^ice  regular  clerls  absent,  or  in  vacancies.  This  causes  severe  hardships  on  very 
able  men,  who  may  have  dependents,  as  remuneration  is  often  not  sufficient  to  cover 
living  costs. 

These  entrance  conditions  are  not  appealing  to  well-qualified  persons  who  are 
deeirous  of  entering  the  service,  and  often  cause  new  appointees  to  resign. 

Substitutes  are  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  study  so  as  to  acquire  a 
iedudcal  knowledge  of  postal  work. 

Sid^jecl  1 2 —  Training  and  study . — At  least  three  years  of  Rail  wa)r  Mail  Service  studies 
and  work  is  necessary  before  a  clerk  becomes  thoroughly  proficient.  All  clerks  are 
required  to  under^  examinations  at  frequent  intervals,  continually. 

These  examinations  are  made  by  casing  individual  cards  (from  600  to  1,000),  one 
for  each  poet  office  comprising  the  examination,  into  a  given  number  of  separations 
(average  70),  representing  poet-office  routes  and  separations.  These  cards  must  be 
raspd  at  a  rate  of  25  per  nunute,  and  the  examination  must  be  98  per  cent  correct 
to  be  satisfactory.  In  an  examination  of  1,000  cards,  the  miscasing  of  21  would  not 
be  aati^actory  and  would  result  in  disciplinary  action. 
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In  connection  with  these  card-examinations,  clerks  are  also  examined  on  (heir 
knowledge  of  mail-train  schedule  connections.  This  examination,  to  be  satisfactory, 
must  'be  95  per  cent  correct.  The  number  of  cards  in  an  examination  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  connections  varies  according  to  the  clerk's  distribution. 

Kegular  clerks  are  required  to  review  their  whole  study  requirements  every  thre'e 
years. 

Examination  on  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  applicable  to  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  correct  answera  to  513  questions.  This  examina- 
tion is  required  yearly  of  regular  clerks  and  must  be  made  with  an  accuracy  of  % 
per  cent  to  be  satisfactory. 

Clerks  are  also  required  to  be  conversant  with  all  special  and  general  orders  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  tne  service  and  proper  dispatch  of  mails  issued  by  superviBor)- 
officials. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  space  system  of  railway  mail  pay  to  transportation  com- 
panies, clerks  in  charge  must  familiarize  themselves  and  are  frequently  examined 
on  space  system  of  pay  to  railroad  companies. 

Subject  12—^Home  sttuly  and  home  work.— The  studies  outlined  in  subject  11  are 
prepared  during  lay-off  periods.  In  addition  to  these  studies,  the  weekly  correcting 
of  distributing  schemes  and  railway  schedules  in  accordance  with  weekly  published 
bulletins,  teimed  '* General  Orders,"  issued  by  division  superintendents,  is  also 
perfonned  on  lay-off  periods. 

Clerks  also  have  to  prepare  on  lay-off  periods  labels  for  jiouches  and  sacks  and 
address  labels  for  packages  of  letters  that  are  to  be  used  for  their  next  trip.  All  of 
these  labels  must  bear  the  clerk's  name,  scheduled  date  of  commencing  run,  (he 
official  title  of  the  railway  post  office,  as  designated  by  the  department;  train  num- 
ber in  which  made  up— this  in  order  to  place  responsibility  in  case  of  errors  in  distri- 
bution— and  must  also  bear  the  official  title  of  the  railway  poet  office  route  with 
train  number  to  which  addressed  and  point  of  connection. 

Receipts  for  registered  matter  handled  on  road  tours  of  duty  are  checked  up  on 
lay-off*  periods,  to  ascertain  acknowledgment  and  proper  receipt. 

Montnly  reports  are  also  made  up  on  lay-off  periods  at  the  expiration  of  each  month. 

Irregularities  pertaining  to  worx  periormed  as  well  as  suggested  improvements  in 
work  are  taken  up  by  supervisory  officials  through  correspondence  with  clerks  con- 
oemed  during  lay-off  periods. 

This  lay-oft  period  work  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Subject  IS — iSalaries  limited  to  classi/ication. — In  accordance  with  established  law 
(sec.  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations),  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks  an* 
limited  by  classification  of  railway  post  offices,  treminal  railway  post  offices,  and 
transfer  offices. 

The  present  law  making  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  approved  February  28, 1919,  provides  for  the  clasEdti- 
cation  of  railway  post  offices,  tenmnal  railway  post  offices,  and  transfer  offices,  with 
reference  to  their  character  and  importance,  into  three  classes,  with  maximum  salary 
grades  as  follows: 


Class  A: 

OrftdeS , 

Grade? 

Class  B: 

Graded i 

Grades :. 

Class  C: 

Grades 

Grade9 

Grade  10 


Dlstribu 
tors. 


$1,500 


1,000 


1,800 


Clerl;9  in 
charge. 


11,700 


1.800 


1,9011 

2.onf> 


r 


Salary  grades, for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  as  follows: 


Grade  1 $1,100 

Grade  2 1,  200 

Grade  3 1, 300 

Grade  4 1, 400 

Grade  5 1 ,  500 


Grade  6 $1,600 

Grad  e  7 1 ,  700 

Grade  8 1, 80<) 

Grade  9 1, 900 

Grade  10 ?,  0«)0 


We  believe  this  system  of  classification  to  be  inequitable,  and  recommend  only 
one  clas^fication  for  all  lines  and  assignments.  Although  the  duties  in  different 
classes  are  similar,  compensation  is  not  based  on  the  woik  performed.    Kespon^'^i- 
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bility  is  as  great  in  a  class  A  as  that  of  a  clasp  C  run,  and  oftentimes  the  work  to  be 
performed  will  require  more  physical  force;  still,  the  salary  is  not  equal.  The  same 
cooditums  will  apply  to  class  B  runs.  The  number  of  case  qxamina^ns  required  is 
used  more  as  a  detennining  factor  in  the  present  classification  of  runs  than  the  duties 
performed. 

For  instance,  distributors  in  class  G  runs  receive  the  same  salary  as  class  B  clerks 
in  charge,  and  they  also  receive  a  higher  salary  than  class  A  clerks  who  perform  clerk 
in  chaii^  duties.  The  hours  of  duty  also  lack  uniformity,  as  shown  by  the  following 
sUodara,  which  is  the  maximum  requirements  for  the  different  classes: 

CIsss  C.  average  hours  approximately  6  hours  45  minutes. 

Class  B,  average  hours  approx  imately  7  hours. 

Class  A,  average  hours  approximately  7  hours  30  minutes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  difference  between  these  hours  of  road  duty  and  ei^t 
hoars  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  necessary  home  w;ork.  This  does  not  leave  suf- 
Hcienf  time  for  the  proper  performance  of  such  duties  as  have  to  be  performed  in 
preparing  for  next  tour.  The  hours  of  duty  should  be  so  r^ulated  that  clerks  of  the 
different  assignments  will  be  allowed  full  credit  for  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  examinations  on  distri.bution  and  other  duties  incidental  to  the 
assignment. 

Subject  14 — Living  eonditioTu, — Clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  are  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  business  outside  the  service;  therefore  their  only  means  of  sup* 
p(>rt  is  derived  from  the  salary  received  as  an  emplo>[ee  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 
The  restrictions  of  employment  when  off  duty  are  not  in  effect  against  other  employees 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

Present  salaries  are  such  that  clerks  with  dependents  find  it  hard  to  meet  expenses. 

Touts  of  road  duty  are  strenuous,  taxing  every  ounce  of  human  energy;  hours  and 
mfals  are  irregular,  causing  old  age  to  come  quickly. 

In  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  report 
submitted  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  turn 
submitted  by  him  to  Members  of  Congress: 

''According  to  the  latest  published  Monthly  Labor  Review,  that  of  Jtily,  1919,  the 
avenge  retau  prices  for  22  selected  articles  of  food,  which  constitute  from  35  to  45 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  of  typical  wage  earning  families,  had  increased  on 
May  15,  1919,  to  91  per  cent  (this  is  a  simple  price  average;  the  weighted  index 
number  as  shown  later  is  considerably  higher)  aoove  prices  on  May  15,  1913.  The 
iDcrease  since  May,  1918,  was  greater  than  for  any  year  since  1913,  except  the  year 
1916  to  1917.  The  increase  for  the  four  years,  1913  to  May  15,  1917,  was  56  per  cent. 
In  the  following  year.  May  15,  1917,  to  May  15,  1918,  the  increase  over  1913  rose  to 
64  per  cent  and  for  the  year  1918  to  1919  this  percentage  of  increase  rose  from  64  per 
cent  to  91  per  cent  as  above  stated.  The  average  rate  of  increase  for  these  22  com- 
mo^iities  from  April  15  to  May  15,  1919,  was  2  per  cent,  a  rate  which  if  continued  for 
12  months  woula  amount  to  a  total  increase  of  approximately  33  per  cent  during  the 
current  year. 

'^  Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, show  that  in  June,  1919,  the  price  of  clotns  and  clothing  had  increased  150 
per  cent.  The  item  of  clothing  amounts  to  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  average  wa|^e  earning  family. ' ' 

Rents  in  tnis  vicinity  have  increased  from  12  to  30  per  cent. 

Subject  /,5 — Camptirative  and  proposed  salaries. — 

Prevailing  average  wage  standard  of  Railway  Mail  Service  employees  in  1913  was 
11.239. 

Average  per  cent  of  increase  in  cost  of  living  from  year  1913  to  year  1919, 91  per  cent. 

Salaries  based  upon  91  per  cent  over  average  salary  of  1913,  to  be  equitable,  should 
be  approximately  |2,500  per  annum. 

AVERAGE  SALARIES  IN  TEAR  1919. 

Koad  clerks: 

Class  A,  $1,356.56  per  annum. 

Class  B,  $1,540.08  per  annum. 

Clan  C,  $1,708.41  per  annum. 
Teraiinal  clerks: 

Class  A,  $1,271.16  per  annum. 

Class  B,  $1,250.00  per  annum. 
Tnnsfer  clerks: 

Class  A,  $1,314.41  per  annum. 

Class  B^  $1,453.33  per  annum. 
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The  salary  of  a  railway  poetal  clerk  is  considembly  less  than  that  of  an  employee 
of  the  railroad  company  in  the  same  train.  For  instance,  a  baggageman  of  niinuu 
Central  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  through  trains  out  of  New  Orleans  receives  a  salary 
of  1165  per  month,  and  he  earns  $190  to  $200  a  month  with  overtime.  Train  bagga^ 
men  have  not  the  responsibility,  neither  do  their  duties  make  a  fair  comparison  with 
what  is  required  of  railway  postal  clerks. 

The  duties  of  railwa^r  postal  clerks  require  much  more  ability,  application,  study, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  than  railroad  trainmen. 

The  following  is  the  percentage  increase  in  salary  of  train  crews  of  passenger  trains 
allowed  since  January  1, 1918,  according  to  General  Order  27,  and  supplements  hereto, 
issued  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads:  Per  cant. 

Engineers 31^ 

Firemen 43,^ 

Conductors 27  J 

Brakemen 39| 

Flagmen 39i 

Porters 53 

Baggagemen 40i 

As  compared  with  the  following  percentage  increase  allowed  railway  postal  clerks 
who  had  reached  their  maximum  salary  on  July  1,  1918:  Pereent. 

Clerk  in  charge,  class  C 17 

Distributor,  class  C 20 

Clerk  in  charge,  class  B 20 

Distributor,  class  B 2:\ 

Clerk  in  charge,  class  A 21 

One-man  run,  class  A 25 

Railway  postal  clerks  who  had  not  reached  their  maximum  salary  on  July  1.  1918. 
have  been  increased  approximately  8  per  cent.  The  above  increases  were  allowed 
railway  postal  clerks  after  June  30,  1918. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  single  classification  of  railway  post  offices,  terminal 
railway  post  offices,  and  transfer  offices,  would  be  more  equitable,  and  for  a  readjust 
ment  of  salaries  we  propose  the  following  salary  scale :  P„  umnm. 

Substitutes $1.  700 

Grade  1 1,900 

Grade  2 2,000 

Grade  3 2,  100 

Grade  4 2,300 

Gmde5 2,500 

Clerks  in  charge 2,  800 


STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  L.  F.  BEYVOLDS,  SAH  ANTOHIO,  TBX. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Gentlomen,  I  have  been  in  the  Government  service 
since  I  was  17  years  of  age.  I  have  been  in  every  assignment  from 
substitute  to  acting  chief  clerk.  I  can  vouch  for  the  statements 
of  my  predecessor  regarding  the  conditions  in  the  mail  service  as 
being  afcolutely  correct.  In  San  Antonio  the  living  conditions  arc 
practically  the  same,  if  not  worse,  than  they  are  here.  The  salary 
IS  inadequate.  Many  of  us  are  doing  other  work,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  postal  laws  and  n^gulations.  Some  of  our  wives  are  working. 
My  wife,  after  having  raised  a  family,  is  now  working  as  a  census 
enumerator.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity.  I  am  on  the  road  7  days 
out  of  9,  and  am  at  home  only  2  Sundavs  in  60  days,  and  4^  riights 
out  of  a  possible  9  days,^  while  the  general  impression  is 
that  we  are  off  duty  one-halt  our  time.  It  is  constant  work,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  when  he  begins  to  age  somewhat  to 
keep  up  with  the  physical  requirements  necessary.  A  man  has  to  bo 
physically  perfect  to  start  on  a  run— the  same  as  a  soldier. 
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Regarding  salaries,  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  are  inade- 
quate. In  connection  with  the  numerous  grades  and  classifications, 
ftU  men  perform  practically  the  same  amount  of  service.  'Many  in 
the  lo\ser  classifications  b(*ar  the  entire  responsibility,  while  in  the 
lugher  classifications  the  clerks  have  the  responsibility  ilivided. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  take  a  now 
man  to  become  a  tonnotoher? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Five  years.  It  is  conceded  that  it  takes  three 
years  to  make  an  eflficient  postal  clerk.  From  an  economical  stand- 
point, if  from  no  other,  the  salaries  should  be  raised.  The  continual 
turnover  ot  labor  is  costing  the  Government  much  money. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  stated  you  were  with  your  family  but  2  days  in  60? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Simdays.  I  spend  2  Sundays  at  homo  in  every  60 
days.  Men  of  experience  and  the  older  heaids  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  fair,  reasonable  salary  would  bo  the  scale  submitted  by  the 
past  speaker;  also  that  consideration  should  bo  given  to  men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  service;  that  after  so  manyj^ears  of  service  they 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  lighter  runs.  As  it  is  now,  regardle^ 
of  the  years  in  the  service,  he  has  to  compete  with  the  younger  men. 
Ho  has  to  do  the  hard  physical  work.  He  can  do  the  other  work, 
but  the  physical  work  is  what  comes  hard  for  him  aftf-r  a  certain 
length  of  service,  and  for  that  n*ason  it  would  appear  that  one  classi- 
fication would  take  care  of  the  older  men,  and  it  thei*e  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  li^t  run,  let  them  transfer  to  it. 

Mr.  cell.  You  woiddn't  have  these  transfers  mandatory. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  .  No.  Let  the  transfers  be  optional  with  the  clerk^ 
consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  would  all  want  the  light  runs,  wouldn't 
thev? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  would  be  for  the  older  men. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  tiiink  ^  retirement  law  would  help  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  undoubtedly  would,  because  a  man  entering  the 
service  to-day  has  just  barely  got  an  existence  ahead  of  him,  and,  as 
it  stands  tonday,  a  man  who  sees  old  age  coming  on,  the  salary 
wouldn't  iustify  laying  any  thing  by  for  old  age  and  maintenance, 
and  for  tnat  reason  a  retirement  measure  womd  have  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  service.  Many  men  will  not  come  in  for  just  that 
reason. 

Another  unfortunate  thing  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  the 
present  system  of  running  the  men.  There  are  men  who  have  been 
on  the  lines  for  30  years  Siat  are  performing  helper  service  to  substi- 
tutes. We  have  a  case  on  our  own  line  where  men  have  been  in  the 
service  30  years  and  go  out  as  a  helper  to  a  substitute  with  a  few 
months'  experience.  These  are  local  conditions,  I  believe,  and  they 
should  be  taken  care  of  locally.  That  arrangement  of  running  is 
evidently  made  in  order  to  save  the  salary  of  one  man.  Where  10 
men  would  have  a  reasonable  run,  9  men  are  keeping  up  the  service 
by  performing  services  on  their  own  trains  and  then  doubling  back  a» 
helpers  the  next  day. 
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STATEHEVT  OF  MS.  CHABLES  B&TAV,  EL  PASO,  TBX. 

.  Mr.  B^YAN.  Gentlemen,  I  come  from  a  location  that  is  peculiarly 
situated;  a  semidesert  region,  where  aU  commodities  have  to  be 
shipped  a  great  distance  and  possibly  living  expenses  are  greater  than 
at  other  points,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  almost  without  exception  the 
clerks  in  that  district  are  not  receiving  enough  salary  to  pay  their 
actual  expenses,  and  their  wives  and  children  have  got  to  go  out  and 
help  rustle  for  a  living.  We  are  making  nothing  but  a  bare  living  at 
the  best  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  afford  pleasures  or  the  other 
things  that  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to,  and  without  additional  outside 
revenue  we  will  have  to  auit.  Within  the  past  two  years  10  men  in 
our  distiict  have  quit,  ana  every  one  of  them  is  making  a  much  better 
salary  than  they  did  in  tlie  Railway  Mail  Service.  I  have  been  in  the 
Railwav  Mail  Service  for  28  years,  and  while  I  have  had  my  ups  and 
downs  t  feel  that  I  know  the  conditions  at  the  present  time.  The  work, 
as  you  know,  is  very  strenuous.  A  simple  illustration  of  that  is  that 
the  younger  men  begin  to  wear  glasses  almost  as  soon  as  they  start  in. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Fifty-two. 

Senator  Gay.  Do  you  believe  in  a  reduction  of  grades,  as  outlined 
by  the  previous  speaKers  ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  a  class  B 
clerk  on  a  one-man  run,  and  I,  personally,  feel  that  all  men  on  runs  of 
that  character  should  be  classed  as  clerks  in  charge.  My  work  is 
exactly  the  same  as  one  on  a  class  C  run.  I  handle  me  same  amount 
of  registers  as  they  do.  I  have  the  same  responsibility  and  I  perfoim 
the  same  amount  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  hours  are  as  long  ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  My  hours  are  as  long.  I  am  a  little  fortunate  in 
having  a  run  where  I  am  home  two  days  and  nights  and  away  tvp^o 
days  and  nights.  Most  all  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  I 
believe,  are  allowed  overtime.  We  are  not.  Within  the  past  two 
weeks,  gentlemen,  I  worked  34  hours  without  rest  or  without  time  off 
or  for  meals.     I  ate  a  cold  luncheon  and  ate  it  as  I  worked. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  due  to  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  Christmas  rush;  yes,  sir.  For  that  I  didn't  get 
one  cent  above  my  regular  salary. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  you  were  on  duty  34  hours  contin- 
uously ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gay.  There  is  no  Question  but  what  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Most  everybody  has  the  same  experience.  Mine  was 
on  account  of  late  trains,  otiierwise  it  wouldn^t  have  been  quite  so 
bad,  but  it  is  required  of  us,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  more  loyal  set  of  men  in  the  service  than  the  Railway 
Mail  clerks.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have 
talked  with  other  clerks,  and  they  raised  the  money  to  send  me  down 
here  by  curtailing  their  necessities  of  life,  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  can 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  increasing  our  salarieSi  we  will  apprei- 
ciate  it. 


? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  LOWEBT,  MEBIDIAV,  MISS. 

Mr.  LowERY.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  am  representing 
the  clerks  centering  at  Meridian,  but  I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  entrance  grade  of  railway-mail  clerks.  We  are  continually 
needing  recruits.  A  man  to  enter  the  Railway  Mail  Service  has  to 
pass  an  examination  that  requires  a  reasonable  amount  of  education; 
alon^  with  that  he  needs  a  certain  amount  of  initiative  and,  too,  a 
certain  amount  of  pride.  That  is  what  we  have  been  getting.  But 
to-day  we  have  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,300  a  year — $3.50  a  day — a 
salary  hardly  equal  to  that  of  a  common  laborer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  first-vear  man  in  the  mail  service  who  comes  into  a  terminal 
ets  42  cents  a  day  less  than  a  car  cleaner  who  sweeps  out  the  cars, 
'ou,  as  business  men,  can  readily  understand  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  get  good  recruits  at  this  low  entrance  grade  salary.  The 
young  men  are  seeking  other  employment. 

The  effect  on  the  service  is  tremendous.  It  is  not  onlv  lowering 
the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  men  in  the  service  now,  but  it  is  resulting 
in  poor  service.  These  men  who  are  coming  in  are  not  competent, 
consequently  they  are  delaying  the  mail.  We  are  interested  not  only 
in  our  salaries — a  man  is,  of  course,  interested  in  his  salary — but  we 
are  interested  also  in  the  service  we  are  giving.  We  have  always 
taken  a  pride  and  an  interest  in  it.  These  recruits  we  are  getting  at 
$3.50  a  aay  are  not,  as  a  rule,  giving  the  service. 

Most  any  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the  country  will  tell  you  his  most 
difficult  problem  is  manning  his  runs  with  extra  men,  having  diffi- 
culty in  getting  men  in.  Now,  if  this  condition  continues  to  exist, 
the  business  public  is  going  to  suffer.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  line 
250  miles  long  and  one  of  these  recruits  is  an  incompetent  man,  who 
missends  a  letter  at  the  first  junction,  that  letter  may  go  several  days 
before  it  gets  right  again.    This  condition  should  be  remedied. 

There  is  a  remedy,  and  we  are  asking  you  to  use  your  influence  or 
make  such  recommendations  as  will  bring  about  this  remedy  that  we 
are  going  to  offer;  that  is,  more  pay  for  the  entrance  grades  and  also 
for  tne  higher  grades. 

We  are  asking  for  an  entrance  grade  of  not  less  than  $1,700  a  year. 
We  believe  that  $1,700  a  year  will  be  an  incentive  to  bring  better 
men  into  the  service  and  if  that  is  done,  the  clerks  will  not  only  bene- 
fit, but  the  public  at  large  will  benefit.  You  understand  triat  we 
are  trying  to  improve  the  service,  not  only  our  own  condition,  but 
the  entire  service  and,  as  business  men,  vou  can  understand  how  it 
is  impossible  to  get  competent  recruits  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
at  $3.50  a  day.  However,  let  me  state  that  we  are  getting  some  men 
who  are  competent. 

Gentlemen,  we,  the  railway  mail  clerks,  wish  to  extend  our  appre- 
ciation of  being  able  to  appear  before  this  commission,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  Congress  has  sent  you  to  us.  We  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  raise  our  entrance  grade  and  also  our  maximum,  because 
we  are  all  far  below  the  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  we  are  facing  a 
100  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  with  a  37  per  cent  increase 
in  salary,  and  what  we  are  asking  for  is  only  about  a  50  per  cent 
increase.  I  think  that  that  can  be  considerea  within  the  bounds  of 
reason. 
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Mr.  Lowery  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Briev  Submittbd  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lowebt. 

We,  the  railway  mail  cl^ks  centering  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  about  75  in  number, 
through  our  repres>entative,  wi^h  to  preeent  the  following  statisticfl  on  the  cost  ci 
living  in  and  adjacent  to  Meridian,  Miss. 

We  also  offer  a  few  su^eHions  for  your  consideration  in  regard  to  the  general  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  Postal  Service  as  a  whole. 

COST  OP  MAINTENANCE. 

We  quote  below  a  list  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities  which  are 
absolutely  daily  necessities  to  every  family  in  all  walks  of  life,  giving  with  each  the 
amount  of  increase  in  cost  during  tie  last  seven  years: 

Bacon,  lard,  flour,  sugar,  meal,  coffee,  rice,  grits,  potatoes,  eggs,  butter,  milk, 
each  over  100  per  cent. 

Dry  j7oo<2s.— Bleached  domestic,  bleached  cambric,  sheeting,  ginhams,  outing,  each 
over  300  per  cent. 

Clothing. — Ready-made  men's,  women's^  and  children's  clothing,  100  to  150  per 
cent;  shoes,  hats,  100  to  200  per  cent;  fuel,  lights,  and  telephone,  coal,  all  grades,  over 
100  per  cent;  gas,  advance  14^  per  cent;  electricity,  advance  20  per  cent;  stove  wood, 
advance  100  per  cent;  street  car  fare,  advance  40  per  cent;  telephones,  advance  20 
per  cent;  physician's  rates,  advance  50  to  100  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life  have  advanced  more 
than  100  per  cent  during  the  past  seven  years,  while  during  the  same  time  our  aalariea 
were  only  increased  37.2  per  cent,  we  believe  that  our  request  for  more  compensation 
is  honorable  and  just,  and  one  which  will  merit  the  favorable  consideration  of  your 
committee. 

The  railway  mail  clerks  centering  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  present  entrance  grade  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  which  is  $1,300  per  annum, 
or  $3.50  per  day,  an  amount  hardly  equal  to  the  average  daily  wage  paid  to  unskilled 
labor.  The  fact  that  the  entrance  grade  is  so  low  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  shortage 
of  substitute  postal  clerks  at  the  present  time.  Young  men  who  have  ability  will 
not  enter  the  service  and  endure  the  hardships  of  doing  extra  work  for  $3.50  a  day, 
because  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  seek  other  employment  offering  better  wnrking 
conditions  and  paying  a  better  salary. 

The  clerks  who  enter  the  Railway  Mail  Service  to-day  face  the  difficult  {xoblem 
of  working  four  years  for  an  average  salary  of  $4  per  day. 

We  wi^h  to  call  your  attention  to  the  met  that  if  this  condition  continues  to  exist 
that  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  personnel  of  the  service  will  deteriorate  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  public  generally  will  suffer  a  poor  mail  service  as  a  natural  result  of 
having  the  Railway  l^lail  Service  manned  by  an  inefficient  force. 

It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  monetary  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  much  greater 
because  of  the  fact  that  by  employing  men  of  less  ability  the  number  required  to  man 
the  service  will  be  greater  than  if  competent  men  were  employed. 

We  have  given  this  phase  of  the  salary  question  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
study,  and  as  we  believe  that  the  entrance  grade  is  the  most  important  point  which 
your  commission  will  be  called  upon  to  settle,  we  are  asking  you  to  fix  ttiis  mde  at 
not  le?8  than  $1,700  per  annum.  This  we  believe  will  cause  a  good  class  of  young 
men  to  enter  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  as  a  result  the  public  will  profit  by  being 
served  by  an  efficient  force  of  postal  clerks. 

We  wi'h  to  call  your  attention  to  a  great,  though  undeveloped,  possibility  of  the 
postal  organization  of  the  United  States  Railway  rostal  Clerks,  and  other  employeea 
of  the  Postal  Service  look  with  growing  alarm  upon  the  ever-spreading  unrest  prevail- 
ing to-day  in  practically  all  of  our  industrial  centers,  and  this  unrest  has  to  a  certain 
extent  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  Postal  Service.  We  believe  that  the  Government 
has  in  the  postal  oiganization  a  medium  tlirough  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  from 
one  central  head  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we 
further  believe  that  if  the  salaries  of  the  postal  employees  were  adequately  adjusted 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  working  conditions  improved,  that  all  of  the 
preeent  discontent  would  vanish  from  the  ranks  of  the  employees,  and  that  this,  the 
laige.Ht  single  oiganization  in  Amercia,  could  be  effectively  used  as  a  powerful  stabil- 
izing force. 

We  wish  to  call  yoiur  attention  to  the  present  system  of  classifying  the  raHway  post 
office  lines.  We  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  line  that  has  been  reduced  nom  a 
higher  to  a  lower  class  automatically  reducing  the  pay  of  the  clerks,  althou^  they 
were  required  to  continue  handling  the  same  amount  of  mail  and  working  the  same 
as  before  the  line  was  reclassed.  This  we  believe  to  be  unfair;  therefore  we  ask  that 
all  railway  post  office  lines  be  given  a  single  classification. 
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BUBAL  DBLIYBBT  OABBIBBS. 

8TATEMBHT  OF  lOt.  ISA  L»  POPE,  FSAlTKLnrTOir,  LA. 

Mi-.  Pope.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  have  not  prepared 
any  paper. 

oenator  Moses.  You  may  file  a  paper  later. 

Mr.  Pope.  You  want  to  know  the  reasons  why  we  want  a  salary 
increase.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  use  a  car  on  the  route  and 
the  upkeep  is  what  costs. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  you  in  a  country  where  you  can  use  a  car  the 
year  round  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  is  your  route  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Twenty-five  and  a  half  miles. 

Senator  Moseb.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  cover  it  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  schedule  says  we  should  start  at  11.  but  often  it  is 
12  before  we  get  away,  and  it  takes  me  until  4  o^clocfc. 

Senator  Mobbb.  How  many  .patrons  are  there  on  your  route  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Six  hundred. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  pieces  of  mail  a  day? 

Mr.  Pope.  Two  hundred  a  day;  about  5,000  a  month. 

Senator  Moses.  How  big  a  town  is  Franklinton  ? 

Mr,  Pope.  About  1,500. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  carriers  t 

Mr.  Pope.  There  are  four  routes  out  of  there,  but  one  carrier  has 
resigned  and  we  can  not  get  anyone  to  take  his  place  on  account  of 
the  salary. 

Senator  Mobes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Six  years. 

Senator  Moses.  What  salary  are  you  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  a  year. 

Senator  Mobes.  That  includes  the  recent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  hours  does  it  require  to  make  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Usually  it  takes  seven  hours;  that  is,  in  the  office  and 
on  the  road,  too. 

Mr.  Bell..  Do  you  use  a  machine? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  He  says  he  serves  600  people. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  isn't  so  much  the  length  of  tne  route  as  the  number 
of  people  you  are  reqtiired  to  serve;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  PoPB.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  carriers  kept  an  accurate  account 
of  what  it  cost  to  keep  his  car,  and  it  cost  $63.49. 

Mr.  Bell.  Have  you  calculated  how  many  miles  you  get  from  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  rottd ;  I  use  3  gallons 
a  day. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  is  gasoline  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Twenty-six  cents. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  getting  a  substitute  to 
take  your  place  in  vacation  time  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mobes.  Is  that  wholly  due  to  the  matter  of  pay  ? 
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Mr.  Pope.  Not  aitoeether.  He  wouldn't  understand  the  work. 
If  you  put  a  man  on  tnere,  it  requires  some  practice  to  do  this  work. 
The  rural  carrier  doesn't  get  enough  pay.  I  have  been  there  six 
years  and  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up. 

Senator  Moses.  How  much  ao  you  nave  to  live  on  after  you  have 
paid  for  the  upkeep  of  your  car? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  figure  aoout  eighty  and  some  odd  dollars. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  any  other  employment  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  They  won't  let  us  work  for  any  other  person.  A  rural 
carrier  does  not  have  time  from  his  duties  to  do  this  extra  work, 
because  I  have  been  in  the  service  six  years  and  absolutely  know 
that  a  carrier  can  not  be  efficient  and  give  part  of  his  time  to  other 
work.  I  have  been  doing  other  work,  but  found  that  I  would  have 
to  neglect  my  duties  as  a  carrier,  so  I  give  up  the  extra  work  and  am 
only  giving  my  time  to  the  service,  and  find  that  I  am  falling  behind 
with  my  ooligations. 

Mr.  Bell.  viThat  part  of  the  day  do  you  devote  to  that  work  ? 
You  say  you  start  out  on  your  route  aoout  12  and  that  it  takes* 
seven  hours. 

Mr.  Pope.  We  have  to  report  at  the  post  office,  and  it  takes  about 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail  it 
takes  us  about  an  hour  to  route  the  mail. 

Mr.  Bell.  Then  the  extra  work  you  do  is  in  the  forenoon  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  the  situation  in  your  case  would  be 
met  by  an  allowaiice  for  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  surest  $2,100  per  annum. 

Senator  Moses.  Twenty-one  hundred  dollars,  including  your  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Pope.  Salary  and  allowance;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  that  would  be  the  entrance  salary; 
that  a  man  should  go  into  the  service  at  $2,100? 

Mr.  Pope.  After  one  year's  service  he  should  get  that. 

Mr.  Steeneeson.  As  it  is  now,  he  receives  the  same  salary  the 
first  year  as  the  last. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  a  higher  salary  for 
the  second  and  subsequent  years  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir.  A  rural  carrier  requires  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter and  some  ability,  too. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  he  could  acquire  the  necessary 
familiarity  and  experience  with  the  work  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
people.  One  trouble  i3  that  maybe  there  are  five  families  that  get 
mail  out  of  one  box.  A  man  not  familiar  with  conditions  may  get 
some  important  mail  in  some  other  person's  box. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  sell  money  orders,  too  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Which  would  you  prefer,  Mr.  Pope,  to  have  a 
separate  maintenance  dlowance,  or  have  the  maintenance  included 
in  the  salary? 
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Mr.  Pope.  I  believe  I  would  rather  have  the  maintenance  allow- 
ance. 

Senator  Moses.  Separate? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes^sir.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  other  sugges- 
tions to  make.  We  have  a  vacancy  in  the  service  now^  and  we  can 
not  get  any  one  to  take  it  on  account  of  the  sdary,  because  they  can 
make  more  at  something  else.    We  had  a  man  that  applied  for  the 

Elace  and  only  made  70.    He  has  applied  for  it,  while  others  who 
ave  made  90  have  declined  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  Has  it  been  offered  to  them,  and  they  declined  ? 
Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  You  think  if  the  salaiy  was  laiger  they  would  have 
taken  the  place  ? 
Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

FOURTH-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  O.  HAWKINS,  PALMETTO,  LA. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  post- 
masters of  Louisiana,  the  postmasters  of  the  third  and  fourth  class, 
who  form  a  laige  majority  of  the  memberahip  in  our  organization. 
These  people  have  been  on  a  very  small  salary,  J  might  say,  consider- 
uig  the  present  conditions. 

Take  the  fourth-class  postmasters.  The  average  fourth-class 
postmaster's  salary  represents  about  $40  a  month.  That  is  a  very 
small  amount  to  take  care  of  a  man  with  a  familv,  or  even  if  he  is  a 
bachelor.  I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  should,  at  least,  allow  a  fourth-class  postmaster 
for  the  equipment  in  his  office.  That  should  constitute  a  cabinet, 
an  iron  safe  m  which  to  keep  his  valuables,  and  the  furniture  neces- 
sary to  the  use  of  his  office.  .In  addition  to  that  the  postmasters  of 
the  fourth  class  shoula  be  allowed  a  reasonable  amoirnt  for  the  rent 
of  the  buildings  they  occupy;  they  should  also  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
amount  for  fuel  and  light.  I  wish  to  say  this:  That  the  fourth-class 
postmasters,  while  they  are  the  lowest  in  point  of  salary,  they  are  not 
the  lowest  in  the  point  of  training  and  the  class  of  service  they  render. 
The  fourth-class  postmaster  has  to  be  the  postmaster,  the  money- 
order  clerk,  the  registry  clerk,  the  C.  O.  D.  and  pre-pay  clerk,  a  dis- 
tributing clerk,  and  he  has  to  be  the  clerk  that  makes  up  the  mails. 

Now,  this  person  that  makes  up  the  mail  must  understand  the 
routing  of  that  mail  to  insiu*e  the  safe  carriage  of  that  mail  from  his 
office  and  from  the  trains,  and  if  he  makes  any  mistake  in  the  routing 
of  this  mail,  and  continues  to  make  this  mistake,  he  gets  a  little  check 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  showing  what  he 
has  been  doing.  If  he  makes  any  error  in  his  money-order  acccimt, 
or  in  the  writmg  of  money  orders  or  in  issuing  money  orders,  or 
selling  money  orders  it  is  charged  up  to  him — ^it  comes  back  to  him. 
He  has  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  post  office  the  same  as  the 
postmaster  or  employees  of  the  larger  offices. 

Of  course,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  favors  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  our  Representatives  have  done  for  us  in  the  past 
and  we  thank  them  in  advance  for  what  we  expect  them  to  do  in  the 
future.    I  am  very  glad  that  we  had  this  opportunity  to  meet  this 
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Joint  Postal  Commission  here  in  this  Southern  city.  It  is  a  rare  thin^ 
for  an  event  like  this  to  happen.    In  fact,  it  is  the  first  thne  I  know  oL 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  occurred. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  first  time.  It  goes  to  show  the 
ri^ht  thing  is  about  to  come  about.  I  thank  these  gentlemen  for  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  long  have  you  been  postmaster  f 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Twenty-eight  years, 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  course  you  didn't  take  a  civil-service  examination. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Not  until  the  civil  service  ordered  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  the  total  of  your  compensation,  about  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  $40  a  month. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  your  office  kept  in  a  store  or  separate  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  a  store. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  S25  a  month  rent. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  have  the  whole  store  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  part  of  that  is  chargeable  to  the  posjb  office? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  a  third. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  conduct  that  store? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir;  we  rent  thai  out. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  have  a  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir;  I  am  my  own  clerk. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  furnish  your  own  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Light,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  what,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fourth-class  postmasters  needed  the  most  I  would  say 
an  iron  safe  and  one  hour  dinner  time. 

LABORERS. 

STATEKEVT  OF  MS.  JOHBT  J.  DAHHEB,  HEW  OELEAITS,  LA. 

Mr.  Dahmer.  Gentlemen,  before  filing  my  brief,  I  have  a  few 
suggestions  to  make.  I  think  we  should  receive  the  previous  valua- 
tion  of  the  dollar,  which  I  do  not  believe  we  are  receiving  at  the 
present  time.  Last  month  alone  my  living  expenses  were  $128.35, 
and  my  salary  was  $103.  You  can  see  the  d!eficiency.  I  have  a 
wife  and  four  children  and  can  hardly  exist.  I  must  say  that  the 
majoritv  of  the  laborers  are  men  with  famiUes  and  I  stippose  Uiey 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  I  am. 

We  would  like  to  see  all  overtime  eliminated  or  a  differential 
allowed.  Last  month,  the  majority  of  the  laborers,  including  myself, 
worked  from  72  to  100  hours  overtime.  It  is  a  very  hard  burden 
on  us  and  it  lessens  the  efiiciency  of  the  men.  He  can't  keep  up 
that  kind  of  work  and  give  efficiency. 

Senator  Moses.  Wherein  would  a  differential  in  the  rate  of  pay 
remedy  that?  ^ 

Mr.  Dahmer.  For  instance,  night  work  should  have  a  differential 
allowed,  six  hours  for  eight.  Either  that  or  time  and  a  half  time, 
which  would  cut  down  all  overtime  work  in  the  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  laborers  who  are  compelled  to  work  nights  9 
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months  out  of  the  12,  and  they  receive  no  compensation  over  the 
men  who  work  in  the  daytime. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  Laborer. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  you  perform  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  We  handle  all  the  mail  brought  into  the  office  and 
give  it  the  first  segregation.  We  separate  the  mails  and  do  the 
same  work  practically  as  a  clerk.  We  are  compelled  to  perform 
certain  clerical  duties  and  only  receive  a  small  pittance  of  a  salary* 

Mr.  Bell.  Did  you  take  a  civil-service  examination  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  i  es,  sir.  We  stand  almost  the  same  examination, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  difference  in  the  mathematical  part, 
as  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Steenbrson.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  Two  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Are  you  getting  the  same  salary  now  as  when 
you  entered  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  The  same  as  when  I  came  in,  dutside  of  a  small 
bonus. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  much  more  do  you  get  now  than  when 
jou  entered  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  About  tl2  all  told,  but  my  living  expenses  have 
increased  a  hundred  and  fifty/ 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  you  get  $150  a  year  under  this  general 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  A  5  per  cent  bonus,  I  think. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  makes  more  than  $12  a  month. 

Mr.  Dahmer.  Considering  the  cost  of  living  it  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  much  has  the  cost  of  living  increased  in 
the  last  two  years  ?  ^  , 

Mr.  Dahmer.  I  should  judge  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  increased 
at  least  60  or  70  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  100  per  cent.  Every- 
thing has  gone  up,  bread,  eggs,  clothing — clothing  has  increased  to 
my  Knowlrage,  being  a  buyer  for  myseli  and  wife,  200  and  300  per 
cent.  I  have  worn  this  suit  for  three  or  four  years  and  can't  get 
another.    I  am  dodging  my  creditors. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  lou  say  there  has  been  a  300  per  cent  increase 
in  two  years? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  On  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Dahmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  man  of  family  and  know  what  it 
costs  to  clothe  children.  Shoes  have  increased.  I  have  four  children 
going  to  school. 

The  main  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  elimination  of  overtime,  or 
the  allowance  of  a  dijfferential. 

Mr.  Ddimer  filed  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  JOHN  J.   DAHMER. 

On  behalf  of  the  laborers  of  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  post  office,  I  bejB;  leave  to  submit 
this  80  my  statement  with  regard  to  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  our  group: 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  state  that  we  are  classed  as  skilled  laborers,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  stand  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  examination;  we  also  furnish  bond.  We 
handle  every  pouch  and  sack  of  mail  that  is  delivered  into  the  office  from  other  points, 
and  open  ana  segregate  for  distribution  all  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter; 
we  repair  mail  bags,  perform  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  the  parcel  post  section  by  preparing 
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for  dispatch  that  claas  of  matter,  and  otherwise  are  assigned  to  and  perform  duties 
akin  to  that  of  the  clerical  force,  but  when  so  assigned  after  our  tour  of  duty  aa  a 
laborer  is  completed,  we  receive  but  the  wage  of  a  laborer,  while  substitute  clerks 
performing  the  identical  work  and  with  whom  we  labor  receive  60  cents  per  hour. 
We  are  obliged  to  answer  reports  concerning  irregularities  and  therefore  have  to 
assume — ^to  a  certain  extent — some  of  the  responsibilities  which  should-,  in  some  cases, 
rest  with  the  clerical  force. 

According  to  the  receipts  of  the  office,  the  mail  has  increased  from  50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  in  the  past  four  years,  but  no  increase  has  been  made  in  the  laborers' 
force.  We  have  received  a  temporary  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  salary  to  fight  a 
permanent  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  are  therefore  receiv- 
ing practically  less  than  50  per  cent  of  what  we  did  four  years  ago,  and  we  therefore 
ask,  gentlemen,  that  our  wage  standard  be  restored  to  its  former  level  and  purchasing 
power.  To  do  this,  gentlemen,  $1,500  per  annum  would  be  necessary,  and  then  would 
not  permit  of  our  saving  for  the  twilight  period  of  our  existence. 

We  perform  night  work,  for  which  no  extra  compensation  is  naid  or  any  differential 
allowed — and  we  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this  Government  is  the  only 
employer  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  not  paying  exrta  time  for  night  duty — an^ 
request  that  you  recommend  six  hours  night  be  equivalent  to  eight  hours  day  work; 
with  but  some  few  exceptions  our  tours  of  duty  alternate  quarterly,  but  due  to  in- 
fluence of  unknown  source  these  few  remain  forever  on  the .  day,  and  the  balance 
of  us  are  compelleid  to  labor  nine  months  per  year  at  night;  every  .detail  change  finds 
one  laborer  held  over  on  night  duty,  which  means  six  whole  months  of  continuous 
night  work.  Gentlemen,  I  might  mention  that  one  of  our  force,  who  saw  actual 
service  "over  there,  '*  and  in  justice  to  him  be  it  known  that  although  he  would  have 
been  exempt,  he  was  .a  "volunteer,"  qn. returning  tQ  his  position  was  detailed  for 
night  duty  two  consecutive  details;  he  appealed  for  justice,  and  when  that  was  denied 
he  was  compelled  to  claim  his  reward  for  the  services  he  rendered  his  country  and 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  volunteered  he  manfully  resigned. 

Gentlemen,  only  recently  the  Daily  Bulletin  contained  ah  article  instructing  the 
postmasters  throu«?hout  the  country  to  utilize  the  laborers  to  do  semiclerical  work, 
and  we  consider  this,  and  believe  we  are  correct,  as  an  admission  that  we  are  above 
the  average  skilled  laborer. 

Gentlemen,  the  laborers'  force  are  men  of  families,  and  believe,  as  all  true  Ameri- 
cans do,  whether  they  dwell  in  castles  or  huts,  that  it  is  our  dutv  to  God.  our  country, 
and  our  fellow  man  to  educate  and  rear  our  offspring — the  manliood  and  womanhood 
of  to-morrow;— so  as  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  glorious  United  States,  and  if  we 
.  are  denied  the  wages  that  are  so  vital  as  to  permit  of  our  gi^'ing  an  education  to  our 
'  beloved  ones,  only  one  result  is  visible,  ana  that  is  depri\  e  them  of  something  that 
once  they  get  it,  can  not  be  taken  from  them — education. 

This  is  a  list  of  the  wages  paid  the  follo-wirg  laborers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La. : 

Ix)ng8horemen,  $0.80  per  hour,  $1.20  per  hour  overtime,  $2  per  hour  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  a  limit  of  lour  hours  on  the  Sabbath  or  holiday. 

Street  railway  motormen  and  conductors,  $0.42  per  hour,' $0.63  per  hour  overtime. 

Street  raih\'ay  laborers  and  trackmen,  $0.38  and  $0.40  per  hour,  $0.57  per  hour  over- 
time; eight-hour  day. 

Railroad  freight  hanalers,  $0.47  and  $0.49  per  hour;  time  and  a  half  overtime  and 
Sunday  work. 

Railroad  car  repairmen,  $0.54  to  $0.58  per  hour;  time  amd  half  overtime. 

Foundry  helpers  and  laborers,  $0.40  to  $0.60  per  hour;  double  for  overtime. 

Building  laborers,  $0.40  to  $0.50  per  hour;  time  and  half  for  overtime. 

Shipbuilding  labor,  $0.45  to  $0.60  per  hour;  time  and  half  for  overtime. 

Teamsters  and  loaders,  $0.50  to  $0.72  per  hour;  time  and  half  for  overtime. 

All  the  above  are  eight-hour  day;  everything  in  excess  of  eiffht  hours  is  overtime. 

So  you  can  see,  gentlemen,  how  poorly  paid  are  the  skilled  laborers  of  the  richest 
employer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  j'ou  will  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  will  permit  us  to  live  as  American  citizens,  and  in  doing  so  you  will 
earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  laborers'  force  of  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

THIRD-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  P.  TAETT,  LIVINSaTOH,  AIA. 

Mr.  Tartt.  Honorable  commissioners  and  fellow  coworkers,  or, 
honorable  doctors  and  fellow  sick  patients^  I  have  a  few  suggestions 
I  want  to  put  before  this  commission.    1  know  that  your  work  is 
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quite  arduous  and  th^t  it  is  also  quite  tiresome,  fmd  therefore  1  am 
just  goki^  to  make  a  ifew  suggestions  ^d  will  ask  you  to  take  them 
mto  consideration.     [Reading:] 

We  consider  the  salAiies  of  all  third-clafls  postmastera  should  be  increased  at  leust 
50  per  cent,  for  the  following  reasonii: 

1 .  Our  rates  of  pay  were  ^ed  by  Congrera  over  20  years  ago  when  prices  of  necessi- 
ties were  much  lower  than  they  were  even  three  years  ago.  During  this  same  period 
wj»ge?  and  salariet;  were  raised  30  per  cent. 

2.  Since  1914  prices  of  coomiodities  have  again  riaen  another  100  per  cent.  W-ages 
and  salaries  have  also  again  risen  to  keup  step  with  the  rise. 

3.  Our  duties  as  postmasters  have  been  materially  increased,  our  responsibilities 
added  to  and  the  standard  of  our  qualifications  raised. 

4.  The  third-class  postmaster  is  usually  the  only  representative  of  the  Government 
in  his  town.  His  pay  should  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  standing 
due  these  consideratione. 

For  similar  reasons  we  think  the  nay  of  our  clerks  should  be  raised  too.  We  think 
the  third-class  postmasters  should  also  be  given  additional  clerk  help. 

1.  Because  tne  work  in  our  offices  has  become  much  more  arduous  through  the 
introduction  of  the  Parcel  Post  System  and  its  rapid  growth,  together  with  the  issuing 
of  insurance  and  filing  of  claims  lor  lost  mail. 

2.  Because  of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  System. 

3.  Because  of  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  incoming  mail  of  all  classes  handled, 
caused  by  the  advent  of  the  mail-order  busittess  and  other  causes. 

4.  Becftuee  from  all  prospects  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the  postal  sys^m  is  ffoing 
to  be  still  more  increased  in  the  future  by  serial  and  auto  service  and  other  work. 

W^e  consider  the  houra  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  8  ^ours  a  day.  and  thus  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  oft  expressed  policy  of  the  Government  in  all  its  departments. 

1.  The  hours  worked  now  are  usually  from  11  to  15  a  da  v. 

2.  There  are  at  present  no  specified  hours  for  a  third-cfass  office  to  be  open  for  the 
public  tzansaction  of  businesH. 

3.  We  think  sufficient  help  should  be  fumiahed  and  the  hoiuis  of  work  so  arranged 
that  no  one  ghould  have  to  work  continuously  over  8  houn  >nthout  extra  pay. 

We  think  duit  post  offices,  nesides  being  divided  into  four  classes  with  pay  depending 
on  the  receipts  of  the  office,  should  also  have  a  supplementary  subdivision  based  on 
the  work  with  additional  allowances  to  be  made  (Obligatory  and  not  merely  optional, 
lor  instance: 

1.  All  offices  that  are  central  accounting  shoujd  be  ''class  A,"  with  fixed  additional 
pay  and  clerk  allowance  based  on  the  number  of  offices  ^rven. 

2.  All  offices  at  railroad  junction  points  doii)g  transfer  and  separating  work  should 
be  ''class  B,"  with  additional  remuneration. 

3.  Offices  having  star  routes  originating  with  them  and  supplying  other  offices 
might  be  known  as  "class  c,"  with  added  pay. 

4.  Other  offices  with  unusual  conditions,  as  exacting  train  schedules,  large  number 
of  rural  routes,  or  with  corporations  tising  their  offices  but  not  buying  their  stamp 
supplies  from  tliem,  should  also  have  distinct  classification  with  proper  consideratioiu 

We  ask  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission,  at  their  session  at  New  Orleans,  La.} 
to  give  tiieir  &fcvorable  consideration  to  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  Tabtt.  There  was  a  time  when  a  postmaster  could  take  an 
afternoon  off,  but  that  time  has  gone.  I  could  use  three  clerks 
besides  myself,  and  all  of  us  busy  10  hours  daily.  I  go  on  at  6.15 
in  the  morning.  It  sounds  like  a  fish  story,  I  know,  but  I  go  to  the 
office  and  work  that  mail  up,  then  I  take  an  hour  and  15  minutes  for 
breakfast,  and  I  eat  a  cold  dinner,  and  I  have  eaten  cold  meals  for 
over  a  year  in  my  office,  and  then  I  get  through  for  the  day  at  9.30. 
I  put  in  14  hours  a  day  and  then  am  not  through. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  was  your  compensation  when  you  first  took 
charge  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Taktt.  $1,400. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Tabtt.  Eighteen  hundred.  It  was  sixteen  hundred  up  until 
the  last  quarter. 
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Mr.  Stbenerson.  You  are  allowed  $475  for  clerk  hire,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tartt.  No,  sir;  that  was  raised  at  the  same  time  my  salary 
was  raised. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  $1,200  now? 

Mr.  Tartt.  Yes,  sir.  The  war  savings  for  my  office  are  something 
over  $23,000  for  past  12  months,  and  the  money-order  business  has 
amounted  to  over  five  thousand  the  past  month.  For  the  past  12 
months  an  average  of  over  $3,000.  Gross  postal  receipts  over 
$7,600.  Internal  revenue  and  proprietary  sales  over  $1,000.  In 
taking  these  things  into  consideration,  please  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  the  suba^ents  for  the  big  mail  order  houses  of  the  country.  We 
handle  Ai  umimited  amount  of  the  National  Suit  Co.  business  at  my 
office.  We  have  a  college  town  of  some  300  young  ladies  and  they 
are  continually  sending  their  orders  and  gettingtheir  goods.  Then 
there  is  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Co.,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and  the 
others. 

SPECIAL  DELIVERY  MESSENGERS. 
BRIEF  FILED  BY  MR.   R.   A.   DRAQAN  BT  AL,   NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

We  hand  you  this  appeal  for  conedderation  of  a  just  compensation  of  the  special 
delivery  messenger,  not  now  a  recognized  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  although  a 
factor  in  special  service  rendered  in  the  delivery  of  mail. 

On  the  inauguration  of  the  special  delivery  letter  service,  S  cents  of  the  fee  was  set 
aside  to  pay  for  the  service  of  delivery  of  such  letters.  At  this  time  the  service  was 
not  as  exacting  as  at  the  present  day.  Then  letters  were  taken  out  by  boys  on  foot 
and  bicycle. 

At  present  a  messenger  is  required  to  be  in  possession  of  a  motorcycle,  costing  $400 
or  more.  He  must  be  clothed  to  meet  all  kinds  of  weather  to  effect  delivery  oi  mail 
in  rain  and  cold. 

Cost. — ^A  messenger  reports  for  duty  at  a  certain  time  and  remains  on  duty  from 
10  to  12  hours.  He  pays  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  his  motorcycle,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $25  monthly. 

Compensation  comparison. — ^Laborers,  mechanics,  clerks  and  employees'  wages  and 
salaries  have  been  advanced. 

Services  of  all  kinds  have  advanced  in  compensation.  Rents  have  advanced,  cost 
of  living  has  advanced,  clothing  has  advanced. 

No  advance. — A  compensation  of  8  cents  per  letter  or  package  is  paid  now  for  each, 
no  additional  recompense  here  although  at  the  inauguration  of  the  special  delivery 
letter  no  consideration  was  given  to  parcels,  that  now  reach  the  weight  limit  of  70 
pounds  and  subject  to  the  same  service. 

Hazardous  service. — In  rain,  fog  and  slippery  weather  and  streets,  gliding  in  and  out 
^among  other  traffic,  makes  the  service  extra  hazardous  and  requires  expert  chauffeurs 
or  riders. 

Expert  delivery  knowledge. — ^To  make  quick  deliveries  reauired  it  is  necessary  that 
messengers  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  streets,  tne  run  of  numbers,  and  to 
know  tnat  he  can  ride  his  machine  along  many  places  bein^  almost  inaccessible,  a 
motorcycle  not  being  permitted  on  sidewalks  by  the  city  ordinance. 

Deliveries  per  day  in  New  Orleans  post  office. — ^Deliveries  for  from  1,000  to  1,400  8p>ecial 
delivery  letters  and  packages  are  effected  daily  at  the  New  Orleans  post  office  by 
messenger^  without  increased  compensation. 

Service  has  outgrovm  the  use  of  boys. — ^Youjig  men  of  family  are  rendering  this  service 
without  a  just  compensation.  Boys  are  finding  jobs  without  hazard  at  from  $30  to 
$75  per  month  and  are  not  obtainable  for  service  as  exacted  at  the  New  Orleans  Poet 
Office. 

^  Comparison  of  cost  of  service  and  pay. — ^The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  from  80  to 
100  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  motorcycle  and  its  repair  have  doubled,  and 
the  motorcycle's  life  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  summing  up  the  cost.  The 
average  life  of  the  machine  is  from  14  to  18  months. 

Inadequate  pau. — ^Your  earnest  consideration  for  a  just  pa>[  of  the  special-delivery 
messenger  whetner  in  fee  allowed  or  the  assuming  of  suppl3ring  the  machine  and  its 
repair  costs. 
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Rauai/ar'tuppbf, — ^To  famiah  the  gasoline  neceoBary  for  zunning  machines  used 
in  deliveries. 

Senriee  ii  a  fixture. — The  special  delivery  messenger  is  now  a  fixture  in  the  Postal 
Service,  as  the  records  will  prove  the  enonnons  growth  in  the  last  couple  of  yean  and 
deserves  the  inquiry  of  your  honorable  committee,  and  having  a  just  cause  ask  your 
consideration,  a  just  rsoompense  for  exacting  service  faithfuUy  perfonned. 

Per9on»  Merving  have  neoerbeen  reoogniied  by  law, — The  law  enacting  service  has  never 
nven  individual  service  reooenition,  although  at  this  post  office  neaily  40  men  are 
aetailed  for  such  service  and  tne  subcanierB  seek  to  avoid  the  delivery  of  specials  as 
it  meftDS  a  loss  to  them. 

RespectfuUy  submitted  to  3rour  honorable  committee  for  a  just  compensation,  for 
iiduons,  painstaking,  and  exacting  service. 

R.  A.  Draoan, 

L.  GODSFROT, 
0*  SsHUNaBR, 

CommUUefor  Special  Delivery  Meseengen. 

Senator  Gat.  Gentlemen,  this  biin^  the  hearings  in  New  Orleans 
to  a  dose,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
included  New  Orleans  in  the  itinerary.  The  commission  has  been  to 
a  number  of  the  big  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  The  trip 
South  was  interfered  with  on  account  of  very  important  business 
before  the  House  and  Senate  for  a  number  of  montns  past.  At  my 
request  the  commission  included  New  Orleans  in  its  itinerary,  and 
we  are  ^lad  to  get  the  testimony  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  *Postd 
Service  m  Louisiana  and  the  adjoining  States.  We  sincerelj  hope 
some  ^ood  will  come  of  it,  and  we  believe  there  will  be  legislation 
affording  some  relief.  The  commission  is  also  interested  in  the  retire- 
ment l^islation  before  Congress,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  good  work 
in  the  Festal  Service  will  continue,  and  we  want  you  to  Snow  that 
you  have  friends  at  court. 

(Whereupon  at  1.30  p.  m.  the  hearing  adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY,  JANT7ABY  6,  1020. 

Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Savings, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  commission  met  in  the  Hotel  Gayoso  at  9.15  o'clock  a.  m., 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Uay  and  Moses  and  Representatives  Bell  and 
Steenerson. 

Senator  Gat.  I  r^ret  that  all  of  the  commission  could  not  be  here, 
but  important  business  in  Washington  has  detained  some  of  them. 
As  you  know,  the  Postal  Salary  Commission  was  appointed  during 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  has  been  taking  evidence  m  a  niunber  ch 
cities  throughout  the  country — the  great  postal  centers — and  we  are 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  here  in  Memphis  where  we  can  ^et  the  testi- 
mony of  you  gentl^nen  from  Tennessee  and  the  adjoming  States, 
and  without  anv  further  delay  we  will  call  on  the  first  spedser,  Mr. 
Geoige  Rule,  ot  Lonoke,  Ark. 

CENTRAL  ACCOUNTING  POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMEHT     OF    MS.     GEOBOE    ET7LE,    JE.,     FOSTHASTEE, 

LOKOKE.  AEK. 

Mr.  Rule.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission: 

Senator  Gat.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  say  that  as  there  are  a  great 
many  speakers,  we  will  have  to  confine  you  to  the  time  that  has 
been  allotted,  and  if  you  have  any  briefs  or  papers  you  desire  to  file, 
we  wUl  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Rule.  I  will  sav  first  that  I  got  permission  from  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  Ueneral  to  prepare  some  questionnaires,  which 
I  sent  out  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  filed  with  the 
commission.  I  have  about  200  from  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  other 
StAtes,  and  I  have  prepared  here  an  epitome  of  our  troubles.  I  will 
read  tnat  to  you.     [Reftding:] 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Central  Accounting  Postmastera  Association  to  present 
our  case  to  your  honorable  body. 

We  heartily  appreciate  the  purpose  of  your  itinerwy,  which  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  our  matters  over  with  you.  It  indicates  to  us  a  disposition  which 
asnires  us  of  a  square  deal.  We  have  id  ways  believed  that  the  Congress  would  do  ri^ht 
by  us,  provided  they  had  accurate  and  complete  information  of  the  conditions  which 
nirround  us,  and  were*  cognizant  of  our  needs. 

In  presenting  to  you  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  central  accounting  postmasters, 
we  purpose  to  be  free  from  overstatement  of  the  work  done. 

We  rest  our  case  on  the  amount  of  work  done  compared  to  other  postmasters  who 
are  not  in  our  class. 

We  claim  that  we  should  be  |>aid  for  the  extra  work  imposed  on  central  accounting 
postmasters,  independent  of  the  increased  cost  of  living — ifthere  had  been  no  increased 
co9t  of  living  during  the  last  few  years,  then  we  should  have  extra  pay  an^  how,  as 
thifi  is  a  wonc  over  and  above  what  we  were  doing  before,  the  inaueuaration  of  the 
eystem,  or  what  other  postmasters  who  receive  as  much  salary  as  we  do,  have  to  do. 
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Our  claim  is  this:  If  A,  who  is  not  a  central  accounting  postmaster,  receives  a  salary 
of  $2,000,  then  B,  who  is  a  central  accountii^  postmaster,  and  receives  a  salary  d 
$2,000,  should  have  compensation  for  such  work. 

If  the  amount  of  work  done  is  the  basiB  for  fixing  salaries,  then  surely  the  extra 
work  of  the  central  accounting  postmaster  should  be  taken  into  consideration* 

This  being  granted  your  concern  will  be  to  determine  ihe  amount  of  labor  imposed 
by  this  extra  duty. 

Under  the  new  sjrstem,  one  office  in  each  county  is  designated  a  central  accounting 
office,  the  other  offices  are  known  as  district  offices  and  are  directed  to  obtain  all  their 
supplies  of  postage  stamps,  war  savings  stamjM,  thrift  stamps,  war  revenue  stamps  and 
proprietary  stamps,  from  the  central  accounting  office  and  to  send  to  him  for  redemp- 
tion all  applications  for  redemption  of  war  savmgs  stamps  and  to  render  his  report  of 
sales  of  postage,  war  savings,  war  revenue  and  proprietary  stamps. 

The  duties  of  the  central  accounting  office  are  to  procure  enouRh  stock  from  Wash- 
ington to  fill  all  these  requisitions,  to  count  ^e  stamps  into  his  office,  count  them  out, 
pack,  register,  bill,  and  charge  them  to  the  district  office,  and  then  monthly  to  coimt 
all  of  his  stamp  stock  and  register  the  amount  on  hand. 

All  of  this  work  increases  me  amount  of  labor  performed,  multiplies  the  chances  of 
loss  in  count,  and  increases  the  responsibilitv.  The  fact  that  all  district  postmasters 
are  not  familiar  with  their  duties  increases  {he  work  of  the  central  office  in  auditing 
their  accounts  and  corresponding  with  them  in  regard  to  same. 

At  stated  times  all  the  district  postmasters  send  to  us  forms  containing  a  statement 
of  the  transactions  of  their  offices  together  with  a  requisition  for  stamps  to  replenish 
their  stock.  We  are  required  to  audit  these  statements,  item  by  item.  After  iia\'ing 
done  this  we  must  count,  bill,  and  register  to  them  the  stami>B  to  fill  these  requisitions, 
after  which  we  must  make  an  inventory  of  these  transactions  and  recapitulate  the 
entire  quarter's  business  and  mail  all  the  reports  to  the  auditor  at  Wa^unp^ton. 

In  handling  this  business  many  complications  arise,  for  instance,  a  district  post- 
master will  make  a  requisition  lor  postage  stamp  and  ofier  in  payment  a  mixed 
remittance  of  money  and  war  savings  stamps,  which  are  frequently  made  out  wrong 
and  must  be  returned  for  correction.  You  must  then  hold  his  account  open  until 
you  can  get  the  stamps  returned  by  him  and  later  sent  to  the  direct  accounting  poet- 
master  for  redemption  and  returns. 

We  are  now  receiving  war  savings  stampe  from  the  district  postmaeteia  for  redeznp* 
tion.  In  handling  them  we  must  sign  for  the  register,  check  the  stamps  with  tne 
list,  count  the  stamps,  verifv  the  calculations,  compare  the  signature,  the  dates,  and 
then  credit  the  amount  to  tneir  accounts.  They  must  then  be  reassembled,  marked 
for  collection,  listed,  packed,  and  registered  to  tibe  direct  accounting  office,  then  when 
the  remittance  comes  from  the  direct  accounting  office,  the  list  must  be  redieckied, 
the  amotmts  credited  to  the  different  district  offices,  ana  a  remittance  made  for  suae. 

In  liability  to  error,  complications,  and  responsibility,  the  work  ol  the  oential 
accounting  office  more  than  doubles  the  work  of  the  small  second  and  third  daos 
office.  From  a  written  statement,  though  made  in  detaO,  one  can  not  understand 
the  work  and  worry  the  work  imposes. 

It  has  been  said  that  most  central  accountiiig  offices  are  ot  the  first  dasB,  this  is  not 
tme^  in  the  States  of  Tennenee,  Aikansasj  North  Garoiiiia,  South  CarQUna,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi^  the  work  is  being  done  in  most  cases 
by  third  and  small  second  dass  offices.  Klimmating  a  few  of  the  big  offices  frcnn  the 
count  the  average  salary  of  the  central  accounting  postmaeten  of  th«ee  States  is  $900, 
whose  allowance  for  derk  hire  is  very  small.  There  are  a  number  of  fourth-dass 
offices,  which  are  central  accounting  omces. 

To  act  as  dearing  house,  be  a  supply  depot,  shipping  derk.  and  auditor  for  these 
district  offices  imposes  a  biuden  of  work  and  requires  a  degree  of  skill  whidi  should  be 
remunerated. 

When  note  is  taken  that  our  compensation  for  the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  post- 
masters is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  present  standard  of  living,  that  we  should 
receive  compensation  for  this  extra  work  is  very  apparent. 

We  bdieve  that  a  fair  compensation  for  this  work  would  be  $25  for  each  district 
office  served. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  statement  for  your  consideration. 

Senator  Qat.  How  many  offices  do  you  serve  ? 
Mr.  Rule.  Eighteen. 

Senator  Moses.  That,  then,  would  be  $460,  according  to  the  scale 
you  recommend. 
Mr.  lELxjLR.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  What  would  you  think 
of  a  j)lan  to  have  one  central  accounting  oflBicer  and  one  central  ac- 
counting postmaster  in  each  State  and  take  this  work  away  from  the 
postmasters) 

Mr.  RxTLE.  I  refrained  from  expressing  myself  on  the  system, 
because  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  within  my  province  or  not  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  can  make  any  statements  before  this  commission 
you  want  to,  and  you  are  protected  in  it, 

Mr.  Rule.  I  think  the  present  system  is  a  poor  one,  for  this  reason: 
That  we  haven't  the  adequate  facilities  for  handling  a  large  number  of 
stamps,  and  it  is  a  bad  one  for  sanitary  reasons.  A  great  many  of 
these  offices  are  in  the  smaller  offices  with  insanitary  and  unhealthful 
conditions.  For  instance,  when  the  stamps  come  into  my  office,  they 
come  in  original  packages — they  come  in  packages  of  10,000,  that  is 
the  Is  and  2s  come  that  way.  If  I  receive  10,000  2-cent  stamps,  I 
have  to  count  those  stamps,  and  I  count  them  with  my  fingers  after 
dampening  them  from  my  tongue.  For  instance,  if  a  district  post- 
master sends  for  stamps,  I  dampen  my  fingers  with  my  tongue  and 
count  them  and  handle  them.  If  I  should  happen  to  be  a  tubercular 
man,  those  stamps  would  be  liable  to  carry  the  infection.  If  the 
department  is  going  to  continue  the  system,  I  think  they  should 
make  a  lot  of  smaller  original  packages. 

One,  two,  and  three  cent  stamps  are  sent  out  10,000  in  a  package. 
Most  of  my  district  postmasters  take  them  in  smaller  amounts  and 
I  am  required  to  break  them  up  and  handle  them.  I  think  it  would 
be  far  preferable  to  have  a  few  oig  offices  in  each  State  with  facilities 
for  handling  and  for  storage  and  where  they  can  get  good  clerk  hire 
when  they  need  it.  The  more  work  we  have  assigned  to  us,  the  more 
we  have  to  do,  and  it  requires  more  hours.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  put  in  12  or  13  hours  a  day  and  part  of  Sunday.  Sun- 
day is  a  quiet  day  and  I  take  the  opportunity  then  to  check  up  a  lot 
of  business  that  has  been  hanging  over. 

You  would  find  if  you  made  an  examination  that  a  great  many 
of  these  stamps  are  kept  in  insanitary  places  and  that  the  facilities 
for  handling  them  are  poor.  We  can  not  afford  to  keep  enough 
stamps  on  nand  to  always  have  enoiigh  to  supply  the  demand, 
because  of  the  great  risk.  I  have  my  little  safe  lull  and  I  have  to 
go  to  the  bank  and  beg  room.  A  portion  of  my  stock  of  stamps  is 
carried  right  on  the  floor  of  the  bank.    Sometimes  I  run  out  of  stamps. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  don't  remember  how  many  district  offices  there 
are  in  one  accounting  office,  but  altogether  there  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000.  Now,  if  each  one  is  to  be  allowed  $25,  it 
would  amount  to  $1,250,000,  and  when  this  scheme  of  central 
accounting  was  first  proposed  to  the  Post  Office  Committee  of  the 
House  it  was  urged  that  it  would  save  $30,000  worth  of  accounting 
in  the  auditor's  office.  It  seems  that  in  order  to  save  this  $30,000  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spend  over  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Rule.  They  saved  that  money  at  the  expense  of  the  flesh  and 
nerve  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  the  necessity 
was  for  your  licking  the  stamps  that  come  in. 
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Mr.  RtTLE.  I  didn't  say  that.  They  come  in  stacks — ^leaves,  one 
on  another,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  them  apart.  I  can  not  handle  the 
stamps  without  touching  mj  finger  to  my  tongue.  We  have  to  handle 
them  with  our  hands,  and  if  there  is  anything  unclean  on  your  hands 
it  might  stick  to  the  stamps  and  be  communicated  to  the  other  fellow. 
You  understand  we  must  count  them  out  to  the  district  with  our 
fingers. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  could  use  a  damp  sponge. 

Mr.  Rule.  You  could,  but  the  impurities  would  be  communicated. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  would  have  to  be  done  somewheres,  but 
you  think  that  if  it  was  done  back  in  Washington  it  would  do  away 
with  that. 

Mr.  Rule.  My  stamps  always  arrive  clean  and  nice.  I  would 
rather  do  the  extra  work  as  central  accounting  postmaster  than  to 
handle  the  stamps  as  district  postmaster  that  have  been  handled  by 
other  hands. 

Now,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  all  the  details  of  this  work  to 
offer  any  honest  criticism  as  to  the  merit  of  the  system  in  all  of  its 
ramifications. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  claimed  it  has  reduced  a  niunber  of  losses  bv 
burglary  and  theft,  because  if  large  stocks  were  kept  in  these  small 
third  and  fourth  class  oflSces  they  would  be  more  exposed.  Do  you 
think  that  is  well  founded  ? 

Mr.  Rule.  The  man  who  inaugurated  the  system  thought  it  out 
in  all  its  details,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  chief  objection  you  make  to  it  is  that  they 
do  not  pay  the  central  accounting  offices,  the  postmaster,  for  the 
work,  and  that  it  is  unsanitary — ^requiring  a  man  to  count  these 
stamps  ? 

Mr.  Rule.  We  should  be  paid  for  the  work  of  shipping  stamps, 
auditing  accounts,  and  keeping  books. 

Mr.  &EENERSON.  Are  there  any  other  objections  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Rule.  One  objection  is  tne  extra  work  it  imposes  without 
any  compensation. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Of  course  we  could  remedv  that  by  giving  the 
compensation.  Well,  that's  all  I  have.  I  don't  know  how  the 
Central  accounting  system  is  working  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  if  the  system  is  to  be  continued  it  would  be 
better  to  concentrate  the  business  in  a  few  big  distributing  centers, 
with  better  provisions  made  for  the  service  and  have  men  delegated 
to  that  work  only.  If  the  distribution  is  to  continue  from  the 
county  seats,  the  men  who  do  the  work  and  carry  the  responsibility 
shoula  be  paid  for  it.  It's  a  big  job  in  work,  risk,  and  responsibility, 
which  should  not  go  imremunerated. 

FOURTH   CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    CEASLES    D.    EWELL,    POSTMASTEB, 

BTTBICON,  ABK. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission:  Doubtless  you  have 
already  received  numerous  resolutions  and  briefs  stating  in  full 
terms  why  the  old  antiquated  system  of  paying  fourth-class  post- 
masters should  be  abolished.    So  at  this  late  hour  we  will  not  burden 
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you  with  more  of  the  aforesaid  and  same,  but  would  respectfully 
present  to  you  in  a  concise  and  brief  way.  the  demands  of  the  post- 
masters of  the  fourth  class  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee. 

1.  We  ask  for  the  abolishment  of  the  cancellation  basis,  and  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  a  fourth-class  postmaster  be  $300  per  annum. 

2.  That  a  postmaster's  commission  be  made  permanent,  or  so 
long  as  he  gives  good  satisfaction  or  during  good  behavior. 

3.  That  fourth-class  post  offices  be  closea  on  Sunday  except  to 
receive  mail,  that  may  be  delivered  on  Sunday  to  that  office. 

4.  That  fourth-class  offices  be  kept  open  eight  hours  and  that  that 
number  of  hours  be  termed  a  day  s  work,  instead  of  from  12  to  16 
hours,  and  that  postmasters  have  pay  for  overtime. 

5.  That  fourth-class  postmasters  have  15  days'  vacation  with  pay 
once  every  year  and  that  the  Post  Office  Department  pay  the  sub- 
stitute. 

6.  That  fourth-class  postmasters  be  allowed  an  amount  equal  to 
35  per  cent  of  their  salary  for  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  fuel,  and  lights. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  12  miles  out  in  the  country.  We  furnish  our 
own  office,  our  own  fuel  and  light,  and  we  are  supposed  to  be  on  the 
job  at  all  times.  While  possibly  we  are  not  supposed  to  get  up  after 
we  go  to  bed  to  hand  out  a  dun  to  John  Smith  when  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  set  a  letter  from  his  ^1,  still  they  seem  to  expect  almost  as 
mucn.  it  don't  do  to  tell  him  there  is  nothing  there  for  him.  He 
wants  you  to  get  up  and  look. 

Mr.  Sell,  Is  your  office  in  a  storeroom  ? 

Mr.  EwELL.  Isio,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  it  separate  and  distinct  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  Yes,  sir.  I  built  a  Uttle  log  cabin  in  my  yard  and  I 
also  paid  to  have  a  sign  ** Rubicon  Post  Office"  painted  to  boot. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  is  your  total  compensation  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  About  what!  could  hire  a  farmhand  two  months  for. 
I  sell  stamps,  and  if  I  can  cancel  a  lot  of  them  I  am  all  right,  but  if 
they  send  them  to  the  mail-order  houses  I  don't  set  any  credit  for 
sellmg  them  and  the  postmaster  at  the  other  end  doesn't  get  any 
credit. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  give  the  post  office  all  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  Not  all  my  attention;  no. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  other  business ! 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Senator  Gay.  Do  you  keep  a  clerk  there  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  keep  an  assistant — some  member  of  my  family. 
I  can  not  hire  a  clerk.  In  Arkansas  we  have  Roosevelt  families. 
I  only  have  13  hving  children. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  suppose  you  keep  this  post  office  merely  as  an 
acconmiodation  for  your  neighbors. 

Mr.  Ewell.  Well,  I  am  not  fixing  to  move  away  from  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  was  and  has  been  for  the  last  50  years  some  one  who  would 
keep  the  post  office  in  every  neighborhood  for  nothing  but  time  and 
men  have  changed.  Every  man  and  woman  on  earth  who  labors 
is  worthy  of  and  gets  pay  for  his  or  her  services  and  why  not  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters  ? 

It  IS  just  up  to  our  Government  to  pay  the  fourth-class  post- 
masters a  reasonable  salary  or  a  majority  of  them  will  be  forced  to 
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resign  and  instead  of  1,600  fourth-class  postmasters  in  Arkansas, 
there  will  be  a  great  many  less  and  what  is  true  of  our  State,  applies 
to  every  State  m  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  your  post  olEce  on  a  railroad  ? 

Mr.  EwELL.  Is  is  12  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Bell.  Twelve  miles.  Could  that  territorv  be  successfuUv 
supplied  by  rural  service  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  No,  sir;  it  is  too  sparsely  settled. 

Mr.  Bell.  Have  you  any  rural  service  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  office  is  supplied  from  what  point? 

Mr.  Ewell.  Lonsdale  is  tne  railway  point.  Recently  the  mail 
rider  there  had  to  hire  a  two-horse  wagon. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  need  good  roads  there. 

Mr.  Ewell.  We  are  Duilding  them.  We  will  build  the  roads  if 
you  will  give  us  better  service  and  a  few  more  shekels  for  our  work. 

(Mr.  Ewell  filed  the  following  brief:) 

BRIEF  FILED   BY  MB.   CHARLES   D.    EWELL. 

In  1883,  jufit  36  years  ago,  the  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
were  readjusted,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  increase  granted  last  year,  there  h&p 
been  no  change  made  in  them  since.  Just  how  well  a  salary  basis  of  1883  fits  the  obli- 
gations of  1919  may  be  more  clearly  appreciated  by  a  few  comparisonB  between  the 
cost  of  living  then  and  now,  but  as  reliable  statistics  seem  to  show  the  estimate  to  be 
about  80  per  cent,  we  will  not  refer  to  statistics  just  here. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  great  Government  since  1883  along 
the  line  of  inventions  that  call  for  energy,  speed,  and  a  general  hustle  of  humanity 
that  was  not  dreamed  possible  36  years  a^.  First,  the  telephone  was  perhaps  a 
novelty  at  that  time.  There  were  no  electric  lights;  no  electric  can;  no  automotBiles 
or  motor  trucks;  no  real  fast  trains,  and  certainly  no  airships  at  all.  To-dav  all  these 
complex  inventions  are  so  closely  woven  into  our  social  and  industrial  life  that  we 
wonder  how  past  generations  ever  survived  without  them. 

Progress  along  one  line  calls  for  progress  along  all  others  as  well  if  the  general  proe- 
peiity  and  welfare  of  our  Government  are  to  continue. 

We  have  just  put  over  the  most  gigantic  war  program  the  world  has  ever  known  in 
which  the  patriotism  of  every  citizen  was  thoroughly  tried  and  tested.  We  believe 
that  this  experience  has  broadened  our  vision,  and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  we 
overcame  all  obstacles  has  fitted  us  for  even  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

Our  Postal  Service  was  perhaps  one  of  our  Government's  greatest  assets  in  building 
up  our  great  war  machine,  excepting  fighting  men  and  raw  material.  We  were  called 
on  for  every  imaginable  service,  from  posting  bills  to  borrowing  money  to  paj  for 
Liberty  loan  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps.  If  we  had  ^'laid  down"  at  this  critical 
time  we  would  have  stopped  every  wheel  of  industry  and  invited  certain  disaster.  We 
simply  stood  to  our  guns,  and  if  anyone  thinks  there  is  any  fun  attached  to  being  a 
war-time  postmaster,  one  trial  will  convince  him  of  his  error. 

It  is  evident  liiat  postmasters  are  a  necessity,  and  it  is  further  evident  that  present 
postmasters  have  proved  their  efficiency  and  loyalty  to  the  Government.  The  salary 
schedule  which  we  present  for  your  approval  is  a  very  conservative  document  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  tiie  changed  conditions  between  1883  and  1919.  If  it  costs  twice 
as  much  to  feed  a  hcnrse  asit  did  prior  to  ^e  war,  the  owner  either  has  to  pay  the  cost  or 
let  the  horse  starve,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  a  man.  While  we  make  no  threats, 
we  state  that  the  Government  must  realize  this  and  provide  for  it,  or  stand  for  the  final 
dissolution  of  its  greatest  asset,  the  Postal  Service.  No  loyal  ropresentative  of  our 
people  would  contend  that  the  causes  and  effects  of  war  should  provide  the  fat  of  the 
tana  for  some,  while  others  are  beaten  down  into  the  dust  by  same  conditions.  The 
responsibility  of  peace  or  war  rests  on  all  alike  and  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  be  a  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  humblest  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hiro,  and  mv  mission  here  to-day  is  to  show 
that  fourth-class  postmasters  are  very  much  underpaid.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  gross  salaries  of  these  postmasters  are  limited  to  $1,000  per  year,  plus  the  commission 
on  money  orders  and  special  delivery  letters,  which  are  uncertain  quantities,  and 
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in  thouaandB  of  instanoes  these  salaries  are  far  below  the  above  limit,  some  amounting 
to  just  a  few  dollun  annually.  Furthermore,  postmasters  of  this  class  are  required  to 
furnish  rent,  fuel,  light,  clerk  hire,  and  equipment,  while  their  families  have  to  be 
supported  on  the  balance. 

Tne  ixjstmaster  buys  the  equipment,  while  the  present  postal  law  applies  the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  equipment  as  part  payment  of  said  postmaster's  salary.  I  will  leave  it 
to  any  body  of  sane  men  if  it  would  not  be  just  as  fair  for  the  Government  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  postmaster's  own  henroost  as  part  of  his  salary.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  the  Government  expects  fourth-class  postmasters  to  be  content  with  the  honor 
and  glory  which  are  supposed  to  be  attached  to  such  positions  of  trust  and  at  the  same 
time  get  out  and  hustle  up  a  living  on  the  side.  A  man  is  confronted  with  a  very  seri- 
0118  problem  in  protecting  his  privato  interests  when  the  law  is  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
quire said  postmaster  to  give  preference  to  a  public  interest.  It  could  only  be  accom- 
plished under  a  Idnd  of  "  puolic-be-damned  "  policy,  and  as  such  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  hiirh  ideals  of  our  great  Government  we  feel  justified  in  asking  that  such  tight 
b^Kunii^De  discarded. 

We  further  think  we  should  receive  an  allowance  for  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  clerk  hire. 
This  is  a  public  service,  and  the  wonderful  process  as  outlined  in  a  former  para- 
graph has  caused  it  to  grow  to  such  proportions  since  1883  that  entire  buildings  are 
often  required  to  conduct  the  service.  The  entire  time  of  one  person  is  demanded 
at  all  offices  and  many  require  two. 

Our  rural  communities  constitute  the  very  backbone  of  our  great  pjffcel-post  service; 
therefore  they  became  an  important  factor  when  considering  our  Postal  Service  as  a 
whole,  llie  postage  on  all  parcel-post  matter  must  be  prepaid  at  office  of  origin,  which 
swells  the  receipts  of  our  large  postal  centers  and  throws  a  vast  amount  of  work  on  the 
small  postmaster  for  which  he  receives  nothing.  Surely  this  is  not  fair.  Take  away 
support  given  by  our  rural  communities  and  the  receipts  of  our  mail-order  centers 
would  fiul  off  perhaps  one-third  or  one-half. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  make  any  imjust  comparisons,  we  do  not  appreciate  draw- 
ing a  mnch  smaller  salary  than  our  subordinates,  especially  since  we  are  required  to 
devote  tem  three  to  five  times  as  man^  hours  to  tne  same  class  of  work,  including 
Sunday  and  holiday  service.  This  is  just  another  relic  of  1883,  because  there  were 
no  mm  routes  in  those  days.  It  is  evident  our  status  should  be  readjusted.  We 
should  be  nanted  an  eight-hour  day  in  accordance  with  national  law,  and  be  given 
time  enou^  to  eat  our  noon  meal  in  peace.  Thirty  minutes  at  noon  is  freely  granted 
the  rural  carrier  and  horse  for  refreshments.  Why  not  allow  the  fourth-class  postmaster 
one  hour?  Our  mighty  raihoad  engines  can  not  be  run  without  fuel,  water,  and  even 
rest.  Are  fourth-class  postmasters  considered  mightier  than  they?  Are  they  looked 
upon  as  some  divine  pioduct  that  needs  neither  food  nor  raiment?  Our  present 
sauary  contract  puts  it  up  to  the  "ravens'*  to  feed  us,  and,  gentlemen,  we  haven't 
even  heard  the  nutter  of  their  wings  in  the  distance.  This  monotonous  grind  is  tell- 
ing on  us.  We  have  no  time  for  recreation  and  no  time  for  association  with  our  families, 
ihir  entire  time  is  devoted  either  to  postal  duties  or  standing  '*at  attention  "  rea4y  to 
serve  an  exacting  public.  They  see  the  service  no  further  than  it  affects  them  indi- 
vidually. They  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  a  live,  pulsing  thing  of  flesh  and  blood, 
capable  of  feeling  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  humanity  is  neir  to. 

We  farther  charse  that  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  release  a  postmaster  from 
reqponsibility  imcier  his  bond  after  a  30-day  notice  of  resignation.  At  present  it 
requires  from  3  to  12  months  to  get  released  from  these  positions^  and  the  consequences 
are  very  serious.  No  position  can  be  secured  in  advance  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  when  we  may  be  able  to  take  chaive  of  the  new  work;  thus  many  oppor- 
tunitaeB  are  passed  up  that  would  solve  our  fmanrial  troubles.  I  say  that  no  real 
democratic  government  should  wield  such  a  powerful  club  when  it  is  shown  that  it 
jeopardizes  uae  rights  of  employees  guaranteed  them  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Vmted  States.  We  submit  that  a  system  of  promotion  should  be  employed  by  our 
Postal  Service  through  which  an  incentive  for  efficiency  may  be  maintained.  We 
further  claim  that  we  should  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  given  employees  of  the 
Kr\ice,  such  as  15  days  vacation,  with  pay,  and  30  days  sick  leave,  with  pay.  We 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  excludea  nom  sSl  rotirement  legislation  on  the  tech- 
nical grounds  alone  that  we  are  not  employees  of  tiie  service.  1  wish  to  state  em- 
plati<adly  that  the  Post  Office  Department  re^urds  us  as  such,  and  we  have  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  we  aro  during  the  great  crisis  through  we  have  just  come.  When 
A  man  or  woman  consumes  his  earning  power  in  an  exacting  service  of  his  country 
it  is  a  serious  economical  error  to  junk  them.  Private  corporations  have  realized 
that  it  actually  does  not  pay  dividends  to  do  so,  and  such  corporations  are  accused 
of  keeping  at  least  one  eye  on  the  dividend  end  all  the  time. 

Beme  concluding,  1  wish  to  call  attention  to  those  fourth-class  postmasters  recently 
known  as  central  accounting  postmasten.  These  postmastera  have  had  the  extra 
responsibility  of  from  one  to  a  aozen  other  postsnasteis  thrown  on  them  without  the 
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elighteet  warning  or  additional  clerk  hire  and  equipment  necesBary  to  care  for  such 
an  emei^ncy.  I  suggest,  out  of  fairness  to  these  central  accounting  poetmaflteiB. 
that  their  case  be  reviewed  separately.  Perhaps  there  is  a  central  accounting  pr)eit- 
master  present  who  wishes  to  ^ve  us  some  data.  •  V#  H 

We  submit  other  data  showing  total  receipts  and  disbursements  at  several  fourth - 
class  oflSces  which  we  offer  as  part  of  the  record. 

(Note. — ^These  data  are  on  file  with  the  commission.^ 

The  Government  should  reimburse  us  for  amoimt  invested  in  equipment.  The 
postmaster  should  not  be  required  to  pay  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  clerK  nire  from  his 
salary,  especially  a  salary  that  is  limited  to  $1,000  a  year,  and  in  many  oases  d'^r^  not 
exceed  $50  a  year. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  entreat  you  to  support  the  national  league 
salary  plan,  which  we  present  for  your  consideration. 

H.  P.  Cotton,  Rives,  Tenn., 
Leon  Caraway,  Big  Sandy,  Tenn., 

Committee. 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE   SALARY  PLAN. 

Third-class  postmasters. — That  postmasters  at  third-class  offices  shall  be  paid  salarif*^ 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Gross  receipts:  Salary. 

$1,900  to  $2,100 $1,  *i50 

$2,100  to  $2,400 1,  HMi 

$2,400  to  $2,700 1,  9.V> 

$2,700  to  $3,000 2.  100 

$3,000  to  $3,500 2, 25<> 

$3,500  to  $4,200 2, 40t> 

$4,200  to  $5,000 2. 550 

$5,000  to  $6,000 2,  7fM> 

$6,000  to  $7,000 2,  S50 

$7,000  to  $8,000 3. 000 

Thtrd-cUus  cUrh  hire  allowance. — That  third-class  postmasters  shall  be  granted 
allowances  for  clerk  hire  according  to  the  following  schedule:  .  „ 

Postmaster's  salary:  ^^^  ^^' 

$1,650 \ $*i00 

$1,800 700 

$1,950 800 

$2,100 900 

$2,250 1.000 

$2,400 1,100 

$2,550 1,  200 

$2,700 1.300 

$2,850 1,400 

$3,000 l.oOO 

Fourth-class  postmasters. — That  fourth-class  postmasters  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 

At  fourth-class  offices  the  gross  receipts  of  which  are  less  than  $100  per  annum,  the 
salary  of  the  postmaster  shall  be  $150  per  annum. 

Gross  receipts:  Salary. 

$  100  to  $200 $300 

$200  to  $300 400 

$300  to  $400 ^lOO 

$400  to  $600 750 

$600  to  $800 90O 

$800  to  $1,000 1,000 

$1 ,000  to  $1,200 1 ,  100 

$1,200  to  $1 ,400 1,  200 

$1,400  to  $1,600 hVfO 

$1,600  to  $1,900 1. 50() 

That  fourth-class  postmasters  shall  be  allowed  for  the  items  of  rent,  fuel,  and  light 
a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  their  compensation. 

We  will  request  that  additional  allowances  be  made  for  separating  mails  at  third 
and  fourth  class  offices  and  that  clerk  hire  be  granted  to  fourth-class  offices  where 
unusual  conditions  exist.  Also  that  a  commission  of  5  cents  be  allowed  for  each 
money  order  issued  and  10  cents  for  the  attempted  delivery  of  each  special  delivery. 
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SECOND-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMSVT  OF  MB.  F.  E.  XITTS,  POSTHASTES  AT  TUPELO, 

MISS. 

Mr.  Mitts.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  take  it  as  a  favor  on 
your  part  that  you  have  come  into  our  midst  to  hear  us  on  things 
that  are  vital  to  us.  As  has  already  been  stated,  I  am  from  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  and  am  a  second-class  postmaster.  I  suppose  you  gentlemen 
all  know  where  Tupelo,  Miss.,  is. 

Senator  Gay.  We  all  know  it  was  the  home  of  Pvt.  John  Allen. 

Mr.  Mrrrs.  I  wish  Senator  Bankhead  were  here  and  I  would  tell 
him  that  the  great  transcontinental  highway  could  not  cross  the 
continent — the  Bankhead  Highway,  I  mean — could  not  cross  the 
continent  without  ^oing  through  Tupelo.  We  come  before  you,  and 
wish  to  submit  this  brief.  We  want  to  be  modest,  gentlemen.  I 
believe  that  postmasters  and  postal  employees  have  been  as  faithful 
and  as  true  and  loyal  in  all  of  the  phases  of  our  country's  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  any  class  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

iThe  brief  referred  to  follows:) 

We.  the  postmasteiB  of  the  second  class,  have  been  appointed  and  are  duly  authorized 
to  appear  and  present  to  your  honorable  commiasion  tiie  aiguments  as  hereinafter  set 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  postmasters  of  the  second-dan  of  Arkanaaa,  MiBwiwHippi,  and 
Tennessee. 

INCREASED  RESPONSIBIUTY. 

Since  the  now  existing  salary  table  was  put  into  effect  the  following  duties,  with 
their  attendant  responsibilities,  have  been  added  to  the  post  office-work:  The  parcel 
post,  with  its  insurance  and  C.  O.  D.  features;  city  and  rural  delivery;  war  revenue 
and  war  savings  sales,  and  in  many  cases  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  tributary 
offices,  and  in  some  others  the  distribution  of  postage  to  district  offices,  and  the  auditing 
of  the  accounts  of  the  postamasters  of  these  district  officea 

This  increased  responsibility  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  bonds  of  these  post- 
masters have  been  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent 

In  this  connection  we  be^  to  state  that  the  parcel-post  business  in  all  its  I>ha8e6  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions.  This  carries  much  added  work  in  writing  insurance 
receipts,  filling  out  G.  O.  D.  tags^  answering  inquiries,  starting  tracers  for  lost  or  de- 
layea  parcels,  prei)aring  indemnity  claims,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  money- 
oraer  buflinees  necessitated  by  parcel-post 

The  inauguration  of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  system  has  added  greatly  to  the 
number  of  patrons  of  the  poet  office,  thus  extending  the  range  of  the  postmaster's 
work  and  responsibility. 

EFFICIENCY. 

By  virtue  of  these  complex  duties  a  higher  order  of  effidoncy  is  necessary  in  order 
to  properly  transact  the  business  of  the  second-class  office;  in  fact,  the  postmaflter 
must  poeseas  such  qualifications  that  would  fit  him  for  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  buoneas  life.  The  Post  Office  Department  as  well  as  the  pubhc  demands  satift- 
iactory  services. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  {XNsrtmasters  were  not  exi)ected  to  give  full  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  but  were  permitted  to  engage  in  outside  work.  Now  we  are 
required  to  give  at  least  8  hours  per  day  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  many  of  us 
have  to  give  from  8  to  12  hours  dailv. 

Now,  since  the  postmaster  must  be  efficient  and  give  his  full  time  to  the  office,  we 
feel  that  he  should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  high  standard  required. 
We  do  not  ask  this  solely  for  our  own  personal  gain,  but  that  these  positions  be  made 
attractive  to  men  and  women  qusdifiea  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  ml  them. 
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government's  local  rbfresentatiye. 

The  poBtmaster  is  expected  by  his  appearance  and  manner  of  living,  his  interest 
in  civic  pride,  municipal  and  coimty  improvements,  church  and  sduMb,  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  position  ne  fills  in  his  town  and  community. 

He  must,  in  addition  to  answering  all  correspondence  from  the  Post  Office  Depart^ 
ment,  make  replies  and  furnish  information  to  other  department,  such  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce,  War  and  Navy,  and 
various  subagencies  of  the  Government 

GBNTRAJi  AGGOUNTINO  SYSTEM. 

Many  second-class  postmasters  are  now  required  to  keep  larger  stocks  of  postage  and 
to  distribute  from  this  stock  to  district  offices  of  his  county  and  to  audit  the  quarterly 
report  of  these  postmasters.  This  work  requires  carefuhiess  in  auditing  and  filling 
reouisitions  for  postage,  thus  placing  added  worry  and  responsibility  on  the  poetmaster. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  ]^tal  suppues  has  been  tzanaerred  frcun 
the  department  to  distributing  offices,  from  which  tributary  offices  are  furnished  all  their 
stock  forms  and  items.  Wit  these  transfezs  of  the  distribution  of  postage  and  postal 
supplies  from  the  department  to  central  accoimting  and  distributing  postmasten 
there  has  come  a  corresponding  transfer  of  correepondence  formerly  had  with  the 
department  to  these  central  accounting  and  distriouting  postmasters,  thus  ahifting 
from  the  auditing  and  other  departments  a  vast  amount  of  clerical  work.  This  is 
treated  more  fully  in  the  brief  of  central  accounting  postmaater. 

OUBTODIANS  OT  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS. 

Postmaaters  occopying  Federal  buildings  are  by  virtue  of  their  position  made  cub- 
todiaziB  of  said  builduigB  and  are  expiected  and  required  to  supervise  the  custodian 
force  and  preserve  and  protect  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Sucn  postmasten  we  feel 
should  have  some  consideration  in  the  rc^adjustment  of  salaries  for  this  responsible 
and  important  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  this  brief  and  others  not  mentioned,  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice  to  ask  that  our  clause  be  heard  and 
that  we  be  avdvanced  proportionately  with  men  of  like  duties  and  responaibilitic« 
in  business  life. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  Mnrs, 
Chairman  of  Committre. 

Mr.  MiTTS.  I  will  say  that  I  am  the  distributmg  postmaster  for 
seven  comities.  All  the  supplies  and  items  that  go  out  over  this 
territory  go  through  this  office  to  86  postmasters.  I  am  also  the 
central  accounting  postmaster  for  two  counties.  I  have  to  audit  the 
accounts — the  quarterly  reports  for  these.  I  use  myself  as  an  illus- 
tration, because  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  class.  That  there 
is  increased  responsibility  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  bonds 
have  been  increased  from  60  to  100  i>er  cent.  I  suppose  the  increased 
premium  on  the  bonds  is,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  little  significance,  but 
it  points  out  the  increased  responsibiUties. 

The  parcel-post  business  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  I  had  anv 
idea  it  would  ctow.  It  is  now  enormous  in  tnis  little  office  that  1 
fill.  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  connection  with  the  parcel-post 
busmess.  We  are  expected  and  required  by  the  department  to  ask 
every  patron  that  comes  to  the  wmdow,  "  Do  you  want  this  msured  ? '' 
and  It  must  be  stamped  ^^Fr^e,"  ^^Perishable,''  ''Butter,"  "Eggs," 
or  whatever  may  be  the  contents  of  that  package  and  it  goes  through 
all  the  ordinary  complex  routine  of  the  postmaster  and  his  force. 

Whereas  we  had  something  like  thirty-odd  postmasters  in  my 
county  before  the  rural  free  delivery  was  put  into  effect,  now  we  have 
nine,  and  the  range  of  responsibility  has  been  increased  to  that  extent. 
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GenUemen,  the  questions  I  have  in  mind  axe  all  questions  looking 
to  the  future.  All  along  the  line  clerks,  carriers;  supervisory  officials, 
postmasters  are  Quitting  the  work.  I  have  lost  out  of  a  clerical  force 
of  seven,  three  of  my  oldest  and  most  efficient  men  in  the  last  seven 
mondis.  Thej  have  quit  the  service  to  go  into  other  and  more 
lucrative  busmeases.  That  is  the  gist  of  my  argument — salaries 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  them  appeal  to  these  men. 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  1  minute  left,  Mr.  Mitts. 

Mr.  Mrrrs.  Referring  i^ain  to  the  duties  of  the  central  accoimting 
and  distributing  of  suppUes  postmaster,  I  wish  to  add  that  with  the 
transfer  of  this  business  from  the  department  to  these  postmasters 
there  has  come  a  corresponding  transfer  of  much  of  the  correspond- 
ence formerly  had  hj  the  district  and  tributaiy  postmasters  with  ike 
department  at  Washington  to  the  central  accoimting  postmasters. 

You  can  imagine  what  character  of  postmasters  ml  many  of  these 
three^  four,  ana  five  himdred  dollar  offices.  They  do  not  seem  to 
anticipate  their  needs  of  such  supplies  as  will  be  needed  for  the  year 
and  as  a  consequence  it  is  an  unending  job  in  furnishing  them. 

I  have  here  not  only  the  brief  which  I  have  in  part  referred  to,  but 
I  represent  all  postal  employees  of  the  first  congressional  district  of 
Mississippi,  ana  1  here  submit  the  brief  setting  forth  their  resolutions: 

(The  Drief  referred  to  follows:) 

Brief  Submitted  by  F.  H.  Mitts. 

At  a  meeting  of  poetmasten  and  postal  employees  of  the  first  congressional  district 
of  Miiiriiwippi,  the  following  recommendations  were  acted  upon  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Postal  Wage  Commission  at  its  meeting  January  6,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

1.  That  rursQ  carriers  on  standard  routes  oe  pAid  $2,000  per  annum  with  additional 
mileage  for  above  a  standard  route.  In  submitting  this  it  is  the  sense  of  the  rural 
carrien  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  equipment  necessary 
to  handle  the  increased  parcel-poet  business  is  $650  per  year.  Further,  that  in  cases 
where  carrier  is  requirea  to  handle  lock  pouch  in  addition  to  his  regular  mail  that  he 
be  aUowed  $150  extra  for  handling  said  locked  pouch. 

2.  That  clerks  and  city  carriers  be  paid  $1,400  for  first  year's  service,  with  an  in- 
crease of  $150  per  year  for  four  years,  based  on  merit. 

3.  That  postmasters  in  the  lai^per  fourth-class  offices  be  paid  $1,200  per  annum,  and 
a  scale  downward  based  on  receipts.    That  a  fair  rental  be  allowed  for  equipment. 

4.  That  third-class  postmasters  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $1,400  with  an  allowance  of 
50  per  cent  of  postmaster's  salary  for  clerical  help.  In  like  manner  for  each  step  in 
the  schedule  of  salaries  the  postmaster  be  advanced  $200  with  an  additional  50  per 
cent  for  clerical  assistance  until  salary  of  postmaster  is  $1,800,  then  76  per  cent  of 
postmaster's  salary  be  allowed  for  clerical  assistance  for  two  clerks,  part  time.  When 
the  salary  of  postmaster  of  third-class  office  is  in  excess  of  $1,800  then  an  allowance  for 
clerical  assistance  of  100  per  cent  of  postmaster's  salary  be  allowed  for  two  clerks,  full 
time. 

5.  That  postmasters  of  the  second  class  be  allowed  an  increase  above  present  scale 
of  25  per  cent. 

6.  That  all  central  accounting  postmasters  be  allowed  $25  for  each  district  office 
assigned  to  his  office.  This  latter  is  to  cover  not  only  the  increased  work,  but  the  ad- 
ded responsibility. 

7.  We  feel  that  we  are  reasonable  in  our  petition  as  set  forth  above. 

THIBD-CLAS8   POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  L.  DONALD,  TUTWEILEB,  MISS. 

Mr.  Donald.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  the  third-class  postmastere 
have  more  ground  for  complaint  than  any  other  class  of  postal  em- 
ployees. I  am  going  to  file  my  brief  and  tell  you  about  it.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  report  the  Postmaster  General  recently 
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issued.  One  of  his  statements  was  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  first,  second,  and  third  class  postmasters.  He  said  they  were 
required  to  give  their  personal  service.  The  erroneous  idea  has  gone 
out  that  we  do  nothing,  that  we  hire  a  clerk  and  fish  and  hunt  and 
don^t  do  anything  to  get  this  money.  But  he  says  in  his  report  that 
we  are  required  to  give  this  service,  and  he  says  fiuther  that  we  are 
to  personfiilly  give  our  service  for  eight  hours. 

ben  ator  Gay.  How  much  salary  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Donald.  Fifteen  himdred  dollars,  and  I  get  $400  for  a  clerk, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  illustration  to  show  you  what  we 
are  doing  than  to  give  you  a  little  outline  of  what  I  am  doing  in  my 
own  office. 

We  have  nine  mails  in  and  out  a  day;  nine  to  distribute  and  nine  to 
prepare  and  send  out.  The  first  mail  comes  in  at  5.15  in  the  morning: 
ana  they  close  at  8,25  at  night.  I  am  required  to  stay  there  imtu 
9  o'clock  if  the  train  is  late.  You  can  figure  that  out  for  yourselves, 
6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.     The  public  wants  service  from  the  postal  de- 

?artment  and  it  gets  it.  It  gets  all  that  it  is  entitled  to  from  the 
^ostal  Service. 

Then,  again,  the  Postmaster  General  has  asked  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  rent,  light,  and  heat.  I  am  not  critizing  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  believe  there  is  an  allowance  of  $500  for 
rent  and  a  hundred  dollars  for  light  and  fuel.  My  office  gets  $180  for 
rent  and  $36  for  fuel  and  light.  My  table  in  the  brief  will  show  the 
rent  and  light  and  fuel  advances  for  the  past  four  years.  However, 
what  is  the  use  of  an  allowance  being  increased  if  it  is  not  paid.  1 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  $500  for  rent  and  a  himdrea  dollars 
for  light  and  fuel,  but  all  I  am  allowed  is  $180  for  rent  and  $36  for 
light  and  fuel. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  you  made  an  application  for  increasel 

Mr.  Donald.  I  certainly  nave — apphcation  after  application.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  it  is  to  go  like  a  hound  dog  and  sneak  around  in 
the  back,  through  our  Congressman,  to  get  it.  We  might  get  a  little 
bone  by  slipping  aroimd  to  the  back  door,  but  we  nearly  always  have 
to  have  our  Congressman  help  us  to  get  even  that. 

It  is  the  same  thing  on  clerk  hire.  My  office  should  pay  $600. 
Only  a  year  ago  I  was  getting  $180.  Nine  mails  in  and  out  a  day. 
This  is  a  junction  office;  they  transfer  mails  from  every  train,  and 
I  am  allowed  about  10  cents  a  day  for  this  extra  work  of  transfer, 
while  I  was  entitled  under  the  postal  laws  of  $600.  It  was  $400 
before.  I  was  entitled  to  $400  and  was  getting  $180.  In  1916  I 
took  it  up  with  the  Postmaster  General  to  get  an  increase  in  clerk 
hire.  I  was  paying  the  balance  out  of  my  own  salary.  I  pay  my 
clerk  $60  a  month  and  have  had  to  change  four  or  five  times  in  the 
last  two  years.  They  can  get  more  money  at  something  else.  I 
have  i>repared  a  table  of  salaries  showing  what  the  railroad  round- 
house is  paying  in  our  town  and  the  express  company.  These  are 
the  similar  lines,  and  they  are  paying  at  least  twice  what  I  can  aJQFord 
to  pay. 

Another  thing*  if  this  law  is  amended  so  as  to  make  this  clerk 
hire  available,  wny  not  pay  it?  If  it  is  based  on  the  receipts  of  the 
offices,  why  not  pay  it?  if  it  going  to  be  based  on  a  certain  thing, 
why  not  pay  it? 
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Again,  the  Postmaster  General  stated  he  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  tnird-class  postmasters  $105,500  in  1919.  'He  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  merely  paid  on  the  amount  of  ^oss  receipts.  Wiien  we 
took  this  commission,  the  Government  said  they  would  pay  us  so 
much  on  a  certain  amount  of  business.  In  1917  they  tooK  it  away 
from  us  and  kept  it  away  from  us.  The  third-class  postmasters  did 
not  get  a  raise.  The  second-class  postmasters  did  not  get  a  raise  in 
their  salary,  but  they  did  in  their  clerk  hire.  The  foxirOi-class  post- 
ma-'it^rs  get  an  increase  in  their  cancellations.  We  couldn't  get  any- 
thing, and  we  didn't  get  anything  until  last  July. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Ine  salary  didn't  go  up  witn  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  these  past  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Donald.  No,  sir;  and  we  claim  that  the  Government  owes  us 
that  on  account  of  its  contract,  based  on  present  classification,  made 
in  1883. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  That  was  on  account  of  the  clause  in  the  revenue 
bill  that  the  salaries  of  postmasters  should  not  be  increased  during 
the  term  of  this  war-revenue  postage. 

Mr.  Donald.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  everybody'  else's  salary  was 
increased.     The  fourth-class  postmasters'  was. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  might  say  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
were  the  authors  of  that  provision,  and  the  Postal  Commission  did 
not  assume  any  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Donald.  Dian't  the  Postmaster  General  recommend  that  law? 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  but  he  is  infavor  of  economy. 

Mr.  Donald.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  or  to  serve  the  people? 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  decUne  to  be  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Donald.  We  made  last  year  for  the  Government  and  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury  $19,000,000,  according  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's report.  The  idea  was  not  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
make  money,  but  to  serve  the  people.  We  are  certainly  serving  the 
people,  and  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  fellows  with  gray  hair  like 
mine.  You  might  ask  the  question.  Why  don't  you  give  it  up  ?  We 
could,  but  some  other  fool  would  take  it.  I  have  $1,500  invested 
in  my  furniture  and  fixtures. 

Senator  Gay.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Donald.  Ten  years.  I  came  up  from  a  fourth-class  post- 
master.    I  have  paid  lor  my  investment  in  furniture  and  fixtures. 

Senator  Gay.   lour  time  is  up,  Mr.  Donald. 

(Mr.  Donald  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

BRIEF  8UBHTTTED  BT  HR.  J.  L.  DONALD. 

Having  been  elected  to  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  third-claas  poBtmasters  of 
MJTOwippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  I  beg  permission  to  submit  the  following: 

There  are  certain  conditions  to  be  met  in  order  to  become  a  third-class  postmaster. 

First.  The  educationfd  test,  or  civil-service  examination,  that  must  be  successfully 
undergone. 

Second.  The  postmaster  must  be  of  a  good  moral  character  in  order  to  secure  bond 
to  protect  the  department  against  any  incompetency  or  fraud. 

Third.  In  almost  all  cases  the  postmaster  must  be  financially  able  to  purchase  an 
outfit  or  eouipment  necessary  to  accommodate  the  public. 

Fourth.  The  postmaster  must  furnish  all  office  fixtures,  such  as  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  and  safe.  These  items  have  become  a  necessity  in  ail  lines  of  work  of  a 
clerical  nature. 

Fifth.  The  poetmaster  must  provide  heaters  and  lights  necessary  for  the  office. 
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When  the  above  items  tae  taken  into  consideration  you  will  find  that  almost  every 
postmaster  is  forced  to  invest  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  his  own 
funds  before  he  can  fin  the  position. 

There  is  no  other  line  of  work  that  I  know  of  where  the  person  who  fills  the  position 
is  re€[uired  to  furnish  office  furniture  and  fixtures.  The  present  basis  for  oompiiting 
salanes  of  postmasters  was  fixed  by  Congress  some  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  there 
was  less  than  half  the  work  required  of  postmasters  as  at  the  present  time. 

In  submitting  this  brief  line  of  argument,  it  is  not  my  aim  in  any  way  or  manner 
to  criticize  or  cast  reflections  on  the  Postmaster  General  or  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, y^et,  in  order  to  get  them  before  your  minds,  it  will  be  neceasarv  to  make  some 
comparisons  and  statements  that  might  be  construed  that  wav.  It  is  aosolutely  neces- 
sary^  to  compare  salaries  paid  postmasters  and  clerks  in  third-dafls  offices  with  salaries 
paid  other  classes  of  labor  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  also  necessary  to  compare  the 
cost  of  living  now  with  that  of  several  years  ago,  when  postal  salaries  were  deemed 
sufficient.  It  will  be  further  essential  to  the  cause  to  note  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Postal  Service  in  order  to  properly  reach  a  decision  as  to 
whether  salaries  are  now  adequate  or  not.  It  will  oe  necessary,  too,  to  note  what 
the  allowances  for  certain  things  are  and  how  near  to  these  amounts  we  are  receiving 
at  this  time.  To  properly  understand  and  appreciate  what  postmasters  are  required 
to  do  and  what  reeponsiDilities  are  placed  on  them,  we  must  of  a  necessity  take 
into  consideration  many  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Reguladons  which 
have  been  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  connection  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  therefore  respectfully  refer  you  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  laws  and  regulations,  but  for  lack  of  time  many  will  be  left  unnoticed: 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  1913,  at  page  126,  section  256:  Every  postmaster 
before  entering  upon  his  duties  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  bond,  etc. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  pa^e  130,  section  269:  Third-class  postmasters  shall 
embrace  all  postmasters  whose  salaries  are  $2,000  and  over  $1,000. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  130,  section  270:  Respective  compensation  of 
third-class  postmasters  shall  be  annual  salaries  based  on  gross  receipts  of  the  office 
for  four  consecutive  quarters. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  131,  section  271,  paragraph  3:  ReacMust- 
ments  shall  be  made  annually  to  take  effect  at  the  beginmng  of  tne  ensuing  nscal 
year,  upon  the  basis  of  returns  for  the  four  quarters  ending  January  1,  preceding 
adjustment. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  135,  section  277:  Every  postmaster  shall  keep 
an  office  in  which  one  or  more  persons  shall  be  on  duty  during  such  hours  of  eacn 
day  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  direct  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  delivering, 
making  up,  and  forwarding  all  mail  matter  received  thereat. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  137,  section  282:  Post  offices  shall  be  kept  open 
for  the  delivery  of  mail  and  sale  of  stamps  every  week  day  during  the  hours  the  prin- 
cipal business  nouses  are  open. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  139,  section  283,  paragraph  1:  Post  offices  of  the 
first  and  second  class  shall  not  be  kept  open  on  Sundays  for  the  delivery  of  mail  to 
the  general  public,  etc. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  139,  section  283,  paragraph  4:  Poet  offices  of 
the  third  class  need  not  be  opened  on  Sundays  unless  a  mail  or  mails  arrive  between 
the  Saturday  closing  hour  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Sunday.  If  such  mails  do  arrive 
and  the  public  conveniences  require  its  delivery,  the  office  may  be  open  for  one 
hour  on  Sunday,  etc. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  145,  section  293:  Postmasters  shall  give  their 
personal  attention  to  the  business  of  their  office  and  shall  not  absent  themselves  there- 
irom  for  a  longer  period  than  two  days  without  the  written  authority  from  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  135,  section  275:  The  salaries  of  the  postmasters 
as  fixed  by  law  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  full  compensation  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  risk  incurred,  and  for  the  personal  service  rendered  by  them  as  custodians 
of  the  money-order  funds  and  other  funds  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  318,  section  320,  paragraph  2:  There  shall  not 
be  granted  for  use  of  any  third-class  post  office  a  sum  in  excess  of  $300  for  rent,  nor 
more  than  $100  for  light  and  fuel. 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  page  527,  section  1118,  latter  clause:  And  at  all  other 
money-order  offices,  meaning  third  and  fourth  class,  the  compensation  for  clerical 
labor  in  the  money-order  business  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  received  for  the  issue 
of  money  orders,  and  shall  be  3  cents  for  each  domestic  and  international  money 
order  issued. 

Tutwiler  post  offices  pay  the  postmasters  $125  per  month.  Aasistant  postmasters 
$33.33.    Money-order  fees,  which  go  to  the  postmaster,  amount  to  $150  a  year,  making 
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a  total  of  92,050  a  year.  To  earn  this,  two  people  are  employed  from  10  to  12  hours 
on  week  days  and  3  hours  or  more  on  Sundays.  The  postmaster  supplements  the 
aaristant's  salary  to  |60  a  month.  This,  together  with  tiie  deficiency  in  allowance  for 
li^t  and  fuel,  as  well  as  other  smaller  items,  must  be  paid  by  the  postmaster  out  of 
his  allowance  by  the  department.  After  all  deficiencies  are  met,  the  postmaster  has 
left  about  $100  a  month  for  his  services,  investment,  and  responsibilities. 

Hie  revenue  from  post-office  equipment  in  most  tnird-class  offices  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $500  a  year  Deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  the  net  salary  of  the  post- 
master and  you  have  left  only  from  9700  to  $800  that  must  be  paid  the  postmaster  out 
of  the  receipts  of  the  office. 

The  express  company  pays  a  clerk  $107  a  month,  an  assistant  $87  a  month.  Both 
based  on  an  eig^t-hour  day.    The  foreman  of  the  machine  shops  receives  $230  a  month . 

Tlie  aasistant  foreman  receives  $160  a  month  with  full  pay  for  vacations  and  free 
transportation  over  the  company's  lines. 

Car  repairers  receive  $121  a  month  for  26  days  and  $28  for  Sundays,  making  a  total 
of  $149.  Common  labor  at  the  shopTeceive  $93  for  26  week  days  and  $17  for  Sunda}^. 
making  a  total  of  $110  a  month.  Common  laborers  at  mills  and  factories  are  paaa 
$90  A  month  and  skilled  labor  even  as  hi^  as  $150.  Farm  labor  is  paid  from  $60  to 
$75  a  month,  and  nearly  all  salaries  mentioned  are  based  on  eight-hour  da)rB  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overUme.  None  of  the  laborers  mentioned  above  are  required  to 
fomiah  anything  in  the  way  of  equipment,  and  but  very  few  are  required  to  furnish 
bond.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  them  could  qiialify  for  the  position  of  postmaster,  and 
certainly  none  of  them  would  care  to  do  so,  as  they  receive  a  very  much  better  salary 
than  postmasters. 


Compariflon  of  operating  expense. 


Co«:t  of  coal,  Big  Muddy  grade,  per  ton. 

Cost  of  oU,  per  gallon 

Cost  of  derk  hire,  per  month 

Cost  of  rent 


Total  number  of  items,  four;  average  increase. 


1919 


S3. 90 

.18 

60.00 

15.00 


1915 


S2.25 
.09^ 
30.00 
10.00 


Increase. 


Pereenl. 

73 

99 

100 

60 


801 


The  above  are  operating  expenses  that  can  not  be  done  away  with,  but  are  noces- 
s«ur>'  in  the  conduct  of  the  post-office  business.  The  freight  chaises  are  not  included 
in  the  above  computations.  The  rate  of  freight  charges  has  advanced  25  per  (^ent 
plus  war  tax. 

(Comparison  of  salaries  of  postmasters  and  clerks  during  the  period  from  1915  to  1919, 
inclusive. 

Using  the  fixed  classification  as  a  basis,  represented  by  100  per  cent,  we  have,  for 
postmasteiiB:  Kate  of  pay  during  year  1915,  100  per  cent;  1919,  100  per  cent  (no  in- 
crease); for  clerks,  100  per  cent;  rate  of  pay  for  1915,  100  per  cent;  1919, 150  per  cent 
(increase  50  per  cent). 

Thus  we  have  no  increase  in  pay  of  postmasters  with  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
clerk  hire  (by  recent  act  of  Congress).  Briefs  have  been  filed  showing  that  amount 
paid  for  clerk  hire  by  the  depar&nent  has  been  for  the  past  four  years  50  per  cent  of 
the  actual  amount  allowed. 

iloney-order  department:  Rate  of  pay  during  year  1915,  3  cents  for  each  order  issued ; 
rate  of  pay  during  year  1919,  3  cents  for  each  order  issued. 

Special-delivery  fees:  Kate  of  pay  during  year  1915,  8  cents  for  each  article  de- 
livered; rate  of  pay  during  year  1919,  8  cents  for  each  article  delivered. 

Showing  no  increase  in  special-delivery  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
since  1915,  special-delivery  pri%ilege8  have  been  extended  to  all  parcels  and  packages 
up  to  70  pounds. 

Tsing  the  above  comparative  table  we  tind  that  there  has  been  increased  in  only 
one  item  (clerk  hire)  Now  compare  this  with  the  table  of  values  of  living  costs,  we 
tind  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  146  per  cent;  also  an  increase  in  the  coat  of  oper- 
ating of  80  per  cent. 

Allowances  as  fixed  by  law:  Allowance  for  rent,  third-class  pont  oflice,  not  over 
$.300;  allowance  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel,  third  class,  not  over  $100;  total  for  these  iwo 
items.  $600. 

Average  allowance  at  present  to  third-class  offices  by  the  department:  Allowance  for 
for  rent.  $180;  allowance  for  light  and  fuel,  $36;  total  for  these  two  items,  $210. 

Average  percentage  received,  as  compared  with  allowance,  36  par  cent. 
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Average  for  clerk  hire  will  show  about  the  same  percentage  as  that  for  rent,  light, 
and  fuel. 

In  re  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  for  fiscal  year  1920:  The  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  has  been  increased  50  per  cent,  but  unless  the  department  actually 
pays  the  increase  as  provided,  the  amount  received  will  probably  be  in  most  cases 
about  50  per  cent  of  what  could  be  paid  under  the  law. 

In  re  report  of  the  Postmaster  General:  In  his  annual  repjrt  to  Congress  the  Poet- 
master  General  has  recommended  that  the  allowance  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel  be 
increased  for  rent  an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  for  light  and  fuel,  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent. 

These  recommendations  are  timely,  but  if  the  increase  be  granted  there  should  be 
some  definite  arrangements  whereby  this  increase  will  be  actuially  paid,  so  that 
more  commodious  quarters  can  be  secured  and  better  facilities  for  handling  the  business  * 
of  the  offices  prepared. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  will  say  that  a  very  large  psr  cent  of  post-office  quar- 
ters are  far  below  the  actual  needs  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  being  as  a  rule 
some  small  room  or  out  of  the  way  place  that  can  be  had  at  a  cheap  rental. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  tlie  department 
purchase  suitable  sites  and  erect  ample  buildings  to  care  for  the  ever-increasing 
amount  of  postal  business.  In  small  towns  the  buildings  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  very  expensive,  and  no  doubt  could  be  owned  by  the  Government  at  a 
saving  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

We  further  urge  that  you  make  some  readjustment  in  the  money-order  busines.-* 
that  will  justly  remunerate  postmasters  for  the  additional  work  of  handling  the 
C.  0.  D.  business  that  has  been  put  into  operation  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
money-order  fees  not  be  counted  in  computing  allowances  for  clerk  nire. 

We  would  ask  that  you  carefully  observe  that  third-class  postmasters  are  forced  to 
comply  with  every  feature  of  the  present  civil-service  laws  without  reidizing  any 
benefits  therefrom,  such  as  hours  oi  service,  leave  of  absence  with  pay,  employers' 
compensation  provisions,  and  retirement  privileges. 

We  further  urge  that  whatever  readjustments  of  salaries  may  be  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  by  your  honorable  body  be  made  retroactive,  effective  from  July  I, 
1917.  Further,  that  this  legislation  be  formulated  and  presented  for  adoption  at  the 
very  earliest  date  possible  in  order  to  give  needed  relief  to  third-class  postmasters. 

Having  canvassed  the  postmasters  in  Mississippi,  I  find  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  labor,  in  connection  with  the  extra  amount  of  work  that  has  been  put  on 
postmasters  and  postal  employees,  such  as  the  Sdrvice  to  the  Treasury  Department 
m  the  sale  of  war  and  thirft  stamps,  revenue  stamps,  etc..  in  service  to  War  and  Navy 
Department  in  posting  literature  of  all  kinds  and  recruiting  offices  to  assist  in  gaining 
additional  men  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  in  service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  distributing  weather  signals  and  forecasts,  in  service  to  ttie  Bureaus 
of  Health  and  Extension  in  handling  an  enormous  amount  of  penalty  matter,  covering 
all  their  spheres  of  activity,  in  service  to  War  Department  in  selling  surplus  war  sup- 
plies. All  of  the  above-mentioned  duties  have  been  added  ana  many  others  of 
minor  nature,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  operating  since  the  present 
basis  of  salaries  was  fixed. 

In  lieu  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  an  increase  of  less  than  50  per  cent  in  salaries 
of  postmasters  and  the  actual  amount  paid  for  clerk  hire  necessary  to  secure  cora- 
patent  help  will  not  give  postmasters  the  relief  necessary  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  the  work  the  paramount  principle  in  their  minds. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  an  increase  of  50  par  cent  be  made  in  salaries  of  post- 
masters and  that  the  Post  Office  Department  pay  full  clerk  hire;  furthermore,  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  purchase  and  own  all  equipment  in  third-class  offices;  also 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  pay  fuel  and  light  costs  necessary  for  the  prox>er  and 
comfortable  heating  and  lighting  of  offices. 

We  therefore  ask  that  you  adopt  the  above-outlined  plan  of  increasing  remuneration 
of  postmasters  and  clerks,  or  some  similar  plan  by  which  postmasters  and  clerks 
may  be  given  their  juHt  deserts  and  that  when  these  plans  nave  been  put  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  I'nited  States  Government  that  no  discretion  shall  be  given  to 
anyone  to  sdter  them  in  any  way  except  by  legal  procedure. 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  J.  T.  SKELTON,  OOODMAV,  HISS. 

Mr.  Skeltgn.  Gentlemen  of  the  salary  commission,  I  have  been 
allowed  a  few  minutes'  time  in  which  to  talk  to  you. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  living,  because  I 
presume  that  fact  has  been  presented  ♦'^  ^'*"  ^«^fore  Jby  every  branch 
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of  the  service,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  familiar  with  it  your- 
selves, but  will  say  that  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  third-class 
postmasters  feel  that  we  should  be  given  an  increase  in  salary. 

We  think  that  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  added  to  our 
duties  since  the  present  basis  of  salaries  was  established  years  ago 
should  be  paid  for  on  a  just  and  equitable  basis. 

We  all  know  that  a  great  number  of  these  additions  to  the  service 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  but  have  added  greatly  to 
the  labor  of  the  smaller  postmasters. 

We  will  take  the  parcel-post  business,  which  has  been  added  and 
extended  in  recent  years,  while  a  great  convenience  to  the  public, 
has  put  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the  small  postmaster  with- 
out adding  scarcely  anything  to  the  receipts  of  his  office  on  which 
his  salary  is  based.  Fully  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  parcels  handled 
by  my  office — and  I  am  satisfied  this  will  represent  most  all  of  the 
third-class  post  offices  of  the  country — originate  in  the  larger  offices 
and  are  handled  and  delivered  by  the  third-class  postmaster  without 
showing  anythii^  in  the  receipts  of  his  office. 

Then  the  C.  0.  D,  privileges  of  the  parcel-post  service  work  an 
even  greater  discrimination  against  the  small  postmaster,  and  if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  using  my  office,  Goodman,  Miss.,  as  an  illustration, 
I  think  I  can  make  you  understand  my  point.  During  the  past 
year  at  my  office  I  received  and  handled  approximately  1,000  C.  O.  D. 
parcels  that  originated  in  the  larger  post  offices,  where  not  only  the 
postage  was  paid,  but  the  C.  O.  D,  fee  was  counted  in  the  receipts  of 
the  larger  omce,  amoimting  in  C.  O.  D.  fees  alone  to  more  than  $100 
besides  the  postage. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  I  dispatched  from  my  office  three 
C.  O.  D.  parcels  and  collected  a  10-cent  fee  on  each,  or  a  total  of  30 
cents  and  15  cents  in  postage,  making  a  total  of  45  cents  which  was 
counted  in  the  receipts  of  my  office,  against  approximately  $300 

r)stage  and  fees  collected  by  the  offices  of  origin  on  C.  O.  D.  parcels 
handled. 

Going  further  to  show  you  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  we 
have  to  do  that  does  not  show  in  the  receipts  of  oiu*  offices,  I  will  take 
the  second  and  third  class  mail  handled  at  my  office  in  a  recent  month, 
and  this  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  discrimination  against  the 
small  offices  while  using  the  receipts  as  a  salary  basis,  without  taking 
these  things  into  consideration.  In  the  month  under  consideration, 
for  each  piece  of  second-class  mail  that  was  dispatched  from  my 
office  and  postage  coimted  in  the  receipts  of  the  office,  I  received  from 
other  offices,  mostly  city  offices,  and  delivered  709  pieces,  and  in 
third-class  mail  matter,  for  each  piece  that  originated  at  my  office,  I 
received  from  other  offices  and  delivered  1,750  pieces  that  was 
counted  in  the  receipts  of  the  other  offices,  yet  my  work  on  each  piece 
was  almost  as  great  as  theire. 

Then,  the  franking  privilege  that  has  been  greatly  extended, 
especially  in  the  extension  Department  of  Agriculture,  wnile  possibly 
a  good  thin^,  has  added  enormously  to  the  work  of  the  smaller  post- 
masters, as  in  almost  every  county  and  district  there  is  now  located 
an  agent  of  the  department  with  this  privilege,  who  is  sending 
thousands  of  pieces  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Belu  That  was  added  when  ? 

Mr.  Shelton.  It  has  been  constantly  extended  within  the  past 
few  years. 
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Senator  Moses.  You  mean  the  county  agents  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Demonstration  agents. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  amcultural  high  school 
established  in  my  town,  and  imtil  recently  the  county  agent  was  at 
that  school,  and  he  sent  out  thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  on  which  I 
had  to  work.  I  had  all  the  work  to  do,  but  it  didn't  show  one  cent  in 
the  receipts  of  my  office.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  receipts  of  our  offices,  we  think  those  things  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  that  the  basis  of  pay  should  be  placed  accord- 
ingly. 

Senator  Moses.  What  would  you  do  with  the  {postmaster  at  Wash- 
ington, where  there  is  so  much  franked  mail  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  would  furnish  him  with  clerks  enough  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  they  do,  too. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  my  idea.  If  you  are  going  to  put  this  work 
on  us,  fiunish  us  with  clerks  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  May  I  ask,  if  you  recommend  increased  compensation 
to  third-class  postmasters,  whether  you  recommend  a  flat  increase  or 
one  based  upon  the  receipts  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  think  you  would  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  receipts  of  the  office  in  some  measure 
to  get  a  reasonable  and  just  basis  to  go  on.  I  think,  though,  in  fixing 
the  compensation,  that  all  these  things  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, especially  the  fact  that  so  niuch  of  the  business  the  third- 
class  postmaster  handles  originates  in  the  city  offices,  where,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  ample  clerk  hire  is  aUowed,  or  ought  to  be,  and  then 
we  have  to  handle  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Here  the  third- 
class  postmaster  has  to  do  it  himself,  as  there  is  such  a  small  amount 
allowed  for  clerk  hire  that  we  must  make  out  with  onlv  a  part-time 
clerk,  with  longer  hours  for  ourselves  or  pay  the  clerk  hire  from  our 
own  salaries. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  I  think  the  third-class  postmasters 
should  be  allowed  a  50  per  cent  increase  based  on  present  basis  of 
receipts,  with  ample  allowance  for  clerk  hire,  whicn  I  think  after 
taking  the  increased  duties  of  the  office  and  all  the  work  we  do  that 
does  not  show  in  our  receipts  will  be  fully  justified. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  L.  M.  BUBGE,  POSTMASTER,  CABOT,  ARK. 

Mr.  Surge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  third-class 
postmaster  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  third-class  postmaster  has  got 
a  man's  job.  If  he  is  not  efficient  he  is  not  going  to  hold  that  job. 
He  can't  skimp  the  job  and  hold  it.  I  mean  by  that  that  he  can't 
leave  something  undone  like  perhaps  an  artisan  doing  work  on  a 
building,  and  not  be  noticed.  If  he  don't  come  clean,  it  will  show; 
and  he  nas  got  to  do  it  from  the  start.  If  he  has  any  self-respect,  he 
is  going  to  do  it. 

Now,  that  is  what  is  confronting  the  third-class  postmaster.  He 
gets  wrapped  up  in  his  business.  He  gets  wrapped  up  in  the  success 
of  his  office.  He  applies  himself  to  the  successful  transaction  of  that 
office  and  he  realizes  more  and  more  each  day  that  he  has  got  to  be 
efficient.  The  Govp^*^***^*"*  demands  it  and  should  demand  it.  I 
have  no  objection  manding  the  best  service  of  me  that  I 
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sm  capable  of  giving.  That  is  my  business,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
taken  that  office  for. 

Now  the  third-class  postmaster  saves  the  Grovernment  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  worry  and  trouble  and  time.  There  are  many  complaints 
that  come  up  to  hmi.  By  using  tact  and  by  approaching  and  handling 
a  patron  in  the  right  way,  you  keep  down  lots  of  complaints.  You 
keep  lots  of  letters  from  going  into  the  department  making  inquiry 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other.  All  of  these  things  come  up  and  he 
has  TOt  to  keep  that  constantly  in  mind  in  order  that  he  may  forestall 
aU  that  trouble  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Away  back  in  1883  the  salaries  were  fixed.  There  was  no  high 
cost  of  living  problem  then.  They  took  into  consideration  the  duties 
a  man  had  to  perform  and  what  they  expected  of  him  and  at  that 
time  they  fixed  the  salaries.  You  gentlemen  well  know  that  our 
country  has  grown:  that  more  is  expected  of  every  public  servant. 
A  few  years  ago  Congress  raised  their  own  salaries.  They  should 
have.  I  think  they  should  set  more.  It  demands  high  class,  efficient 
service  and  there  are  lots  m  men  in  Congress  who  could  make  more 
money  than  they  are  making  in  Congress,  and  I  think  that  any 
servant  of  the  Government  that  goes  at  this  thing  in  an  honest, 
upright,  intelligent  way,  the  Government  ought  not  to  treat  him 
ni^ardly.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  just  remuneration  for  the  service 
he  performs,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  receive  it. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  that  operates  against  efficiency  amongst 
the  third-class  postmasters.  That  is  the  long  hours  we  are  called 
upon  to  serve  the  public.  It  says  diat  we  ahomd  stay  open  imtU  the 
business  houses  close,  and  yet  everybody  goes  to  the  bank  and 
transacts  lus  business  before  4  o'clock  ana  thinks  nothing  about  it. 
He  is  accustomed  to  it.  You  tie  the  postmasters  up  there  imtil  dark 
and  after  dark.  The  public  take  advantage  of  it.  You  take  a  man 
that  has  worked  a  long,  hot  summer  day  and  he  goes  home  tired. 
He  has  been  in  there  lul  day  with  no  recreation.  He  has  to  be  up 
and  ready  for  his  work  fresh  the  next  morning.  I  think  a  law  should 
be  passed  that  the  post  offices  should  close  about  5  o'clock  winter 
and  summer.  Then  he  could  go  home  and  work  in  the  garden  if  he 
has  one.  It  would  give  him  some  recreation  and  a  good,  nice  rest,  so 
that  he  could  meet  the  job  better  in  the  morning. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  about  clerk  hire.  They  come  back  at 
you  and  say,  you  can  use  your  money  order  fees  to  supplement  the 
clerk  hire,  or,  in  other  woras,  you  can  take  some  of  your  own  salary. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  logical — that  if  a  clerk  is  worth  so  much  and  you 
have  to  pay  it  out  of  your  own  salary,  that  comes  out  of  the  post- 
master's salary  and  cuts  it  down.  I  tmnk  if  a  postmaster  is  to  nave 
a  salary  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  dollars  that  he 
should  get  that,  and  not  say  that  so  much  of  it  should  go  for  clerk 
hire.  Ido  not  see  any  justice  in  that  proposition  where  you  have  to 
supplement  the  clerk  s  salary  out  of  your  own. 

Tnere  is  one  other  thing.  The  other  day  I  wrote  the  First  Assistant 
in  regard  to  post  office  rent.  I  have  been  paying  $20  a  month  and 
now  mey  want  $25.  The  First  Assistant  has  been  very  nice  to  me  and 
he  wrot^  back  to  raise  that  rent  to  $25.  Now,  there  are  lots  of 
buildings  in  nearly  every  town  that  could  be  bought  for  the  post 
offices.  They  could  be  paid  for  in  quarterly  installments.  In  a  few 
years  the  Government  would  own  those  building  and  wouldn't  have 
any  rent,  and  would  eliminate  that  expense  entirely. 
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Mr.  Bell.  They  would  be  nontaxable,  too. 

Mr.  Bl^boe.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  If  I  was  doing  it, 
that  is  what  I  would  do;  but  year  after  year  I  pay  the  S300  that  I 
am  authorized  to  pay  now;  $300,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  at  6 
per  cent,  you  could  buy  a  $5,000  building.  But  you  wouldn't  hare 
to  pay  that  for  the  ordinary  building.  There  are  lots  of  buildings 
cheaper  than  that  that  the  Government  coidd  get  and  they  could 
equip  them,  too.  Yet,  we  third-class  postmasters  have  to  furnish 
our  own  equipment.  The  Government  says:  ''All  right,  you  come 
in  and  buy  it,  and  then  you  can  rent  the  boxes,  but  when  you  collect 
that  rent  vou  must  turn  it  over  to  me.''  I  think  they  should  be  re- 
lieved at  least  to  this  extent.  They  could  buy  the  equipment  and 
then  let  the  money  for  the  rents  come  back  to  them  until  they  are 
paid  back,  then  turn  them  over  to  the  Government.  The  i>ostmaster 
doesn't  care  any  more  about  them  then.  It  is  just  a  piec^  of  property 
on  his  hands,  but  they  would  serve  for  years  and  years  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  would  get  the  benefit.  As  it  is  now. 
however,  he  has  to  invest  that  money  and  the;  Government  gets  the 
rents.  If  he  is  put  out  of  office  he  stands  a  chance  of  selling  it  to  his 
successor  at  a  reduced  price,  and  I  can't  see  the  equity  in  that  pro- 
cedure. 

Ordinarily  the  third-class  men  will  have  to  come  down  to  their 
offices  and  sweep  out  and  do  janitor's  work  and  be  your  own  wash- 
woman.  You  have  to  be  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  from  start  to 
finish.  You  have  got  to  keep  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  that  office 
all  the  day.  You  nave  to  watch  the  whole  thing,  and  you  take  a 
man  that  starts  at  6.30  in  the  morning  and  stavs  until  7  o'clock  at 
night,  I  think  it  is  imfair  and  unreasonable,  and  I  do  not  think  j-ou 
get  the  most  efficient  service  when  you  ask  that  of  a  man;  all  we  ask 
IS  that  you  gentlemen  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  beUeve  you  will. 

We  are  American  citizens,  not  beggars.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
am  not  begging,  but  I  am  asking  that!  be  given  a  square  deal  on  this 
proposition,  and  that  is  what  you  will  mid  in  the  rank  and  file. 
iTuough  the  late  war  they  stood  to  a  man,  and  lots  of  them  need  the 
money  that  they  have  invested  in  war  stamps.  Some  of  my  money, 
money  that  I  have  worked  for  and  accumulated,  is  invested,  if  vou 
will  pardon  this  personal  reference,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  third-class 
postmasters,  and  they  are  not  cashing  in,  either.  I  have  a  couple  of 
carriers  who  need  the  money,  but  they  are  standing  firm  and  are 
going  to  stick  it  out. 

I  want  to  say,  personally,  I  was  sorry  when  Congress  repealed  the 
3-cent  postage.  The  people  were  not  kicking  about  it.  They  are 
exacting  more;  they  are  calling  for  more  and  better  service,  therefore, 
they  should  pay  more,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  going  ahead  and  making  expenditures  without  knowing  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,  but  I  tnink  that  the  postage  should  be  raised 
to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  records  show  that  the  revenue  has  increased  since 
the  postage  was  reduced  to  2  c^nts. 

Mr.  Burge.  Possibly  so;  I  don't  know  about  that.  That  may  be 
true.  It  is  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mails  are  being  used  more 
and  more  all  the  time.  I  found  out  this  about  the  post  office  business. 
You  have  got  to  stay  on  the  jr'  -^e  and  jou  have  got  to  see 

that  your  accoimts  are  corr  e  to  invest  in  office  ap- 
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pliances.  You  can't  charge  the  Government  with  that.  I  have  a 
t\^ewrit«r  and  an  adding  machine  and  a  safe,  with  all  of  which  I  am 
protecting  the  Government's  interests.  I  don't  charge  that  to  the 
Government  at  all,  because  it  also  helps  me.  I  do  that  to  save  time 
and  try  to  make  this  thing  a  go  and  make  it  a  success. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  notice  that  the  classified  clerks  were  given  a 
substantial  raise  the  1st  of  July.  I  have  a  lady  that  helps  me  that 
works  10  or  12  hours  a  day.  She  does  as  much  work  as  any  clerk  in  a 
citv  post  office,  and  yet  there  is  no  provision  made  to  take  care  of  her. 
I  don't  see  the  justice  in  that.  If  a  person  here  does  a  piece  of  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  of  the  public,  and  another 
person  over  there  does  the  same  work,  they  shoula  both  get  the  same 
wage.  These  are  thin^  I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  take  into  con- 
sideration, and,  as  I  said  before,  this  thing  of  the  postmaster  supple- 
menting the  clerk's  wages  out  of  his  own  salary  is  another  thing  for 
you  to  take  into  consioeration.  I  think  the  salaries  should  be  made 
so  much  for  the  postmaster  and  so  much  for  the  clerk. 

The  postmaster  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  public;  he  should 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Government;  he  ought  to  be  a  high-class 
man  and  able  to  create  the  impression  that  we  are  living  under  the 
best  Government  xmder  the  sun,  which  we  are,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
that  way  about  it,  and  we  ought  to  feel  that  Ainerica  is  proud  of  the 
men  who  serve  her  and  serve  her  well,  and  she  ought  to  snow  it. 

Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  No  man 
who  pays  the  grocery  bills  needs  to  be  argued  with  along  that  line. 
I  belfeve  in  efficiency,  and  I  beUeve  that  a  man  that  does  a  day's 
work  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  You  have  to  pay  a  man  enough  to 
make  him  appreciate  his  job,  and  when  he  appreciates  it  you  get  the 
best  in  him  out  of  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  tired,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 
I  was  telegraphed  by  the  Arkansas  branch  of  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters  to  come  over  here  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

BBIET  HUfiMlTTED  BY  OTIS  E.  BRANNON,  POSTMASTER,  KIIMICflAEI.,  MIBS. 

Not  bcdng  able  to  be  present  at  the  conveniug  of  your  committee  in  l^emphis  on 
January  6,  1  am  taking  the  liberty  to  write  a  few  ptatemonts  in  regard  to  the  poet  oflice 
at  Kilmichael,  Miss.,  and  hope  you  will  give  them  coneidei'ation. 

The  Kihnichael  (Miss.)  poet  office  is  third  claap  and  hsm  been  euch  since  October,  19J  6. 
I  am  not  allowed  a  clerk — that  ie,  a  salary  for  one — but  have  to  keep  one  all  the  time. 
The  work  in  this  office  could  not  be  kept  up  and  maintained  bv  one  p)erHon,  therelore 
it  necessitatcM  the  hiring  of  a  regular  clerk.  We  ha\  e  four  rural  routes  emanating  from 
thi«^  office,  and  we  supply  two  interior  post  offices,  namely.  Poplar  Creek  and  Ix;di, 
^ii«?..  Out  of  each  of  the  above  interior  poet  offices  there  is  a  nual  route,  making  the 
i^ork  done  by  tlie  postmaster  and  assistant  at  this  office  the  same  as  supplying  eight 
ni-aJ  routetf  or  its  equivalent. 

My  salary  as  postmaster  is  $1,200  per  annum  plus  the  $200  bonus  allowed  us  by 
rongreBB,  commencing  July  1,  1919,  and  ending  June  30, 1920.  I  am  allowed  $24  per 
mcnth  or  $288  per  annum  for  separating  allowance  for  the  above-named  jjoet  offices. 
My  sales  for  the  quarter  ending  December 31, 1919,  was  $722.35  and  the  box  rents  col- 
!e«^ted  for  the  same  quarter  was  $2-1.93.  J  have  spent  between  $500  and  $600  in 
e<iuipping  the  post  omce  hore  and  tht*  Government  receives  all  the  box  rents.  The 
aPon-ance  for  rent  and  fuel  and  light  if*  $175  per  annum.  Until  coal  got  no  high  a^  it  is 
now  this  allowance  was  adequate  but  at  present  it  lacks  about  $12  or  $15  annually 
of  being  enough. 

The  de^Mt  agent  at  thi«  place  receives  from  $75  to  $100  every  two  weeks  as  salary. 
His  clerk  is  allowed  $84.50  per  month  payable  every  two  weeks.  The  bookkeeper  at 
the  bank  here  receives  $1 ,800  per  annum,  and  so  on .  I  could  name  other  persons  doing 
work  for  private  companies  and  persons  receiving  more  than  the  postmaster  here. 
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it,  ii  my  opinion,  will  not  be  necesHary  for  me  to  sa^r  anything  about  ihe  hich  rrs-t 
o;  livinc,  as  I  am  sure  you  aie  «ell  aware  of  thifl  fart,  fliut  in  this  conn«!rtion  I  will  •»'. 
t  hat  the  salary  I  reoei  vd  from  the  department  is  not  sufficient  for  my  family  and  t'>  ?ii\  ♦» 
&Ti\ahinc  from  it. 

f  think  that  this  offioe  couM  pay  a  salary  of  .«J ,*^00  per  annum  to  the  portmafeter aiii 
at  least  .«IROO  for  an  aspiistant.  Tn  my  opinion,  the  box  rent<»  oolle<*ted  at  part  c>fi'c**. 
wh«rc  the  ^x^tmaster  has  purchased  all  the  equipment  should  be  g:ivHn  to  the  \wtA- 
masiter  entirely. 

The  depot  a^rcnt  and  the  bookkeeper  referred  tr»  above  do  not  do  any  more  wor*<  .r 
on  an>  lontrer  hours  than  I  am  unless  they  are  paid  overtime. 

I  think  tnat  the  postmaster  at  a  third-rlass  pest  office  should  be  paid  at  leoijt  as  murh 
salary  as  the  highest  paid  rural  carrifcr  in  hi«  office.  We  are  made  supervisory  offirtrv 
of  the  nirs'  carriers  and  everyone  of  them  from  my  office  receive  mote  pay  than  lh»- 
postmaster.  Their  work,  when  the  trip  is  made  in  an  automobile,  i"  completed  in  l*-.-* 
than  fvMir  hours  and  our  ^ork  is  not  completed  until  0  o'clock  p.  m.  or  until  business  i< 
over. 

I  would  also  desire  tr^  .*H5e  a  law  granting  third-claas  po^tma-rterp  15  days  vacatif^n 
every  year  with  pay  by  the  Government  additional,  the  same  as  is  given  rural  carriorv 
and  other  employees.  This  is  due  us.  As  it  is  now,  of  course  \ie  could  take  15  .lay- 
vacation,  but  we  Would  have  to  pay  the  person  that  stayed  in  the  oG\cfi  while  we  wa** 
gone  instead  ol  the  Government.  A  nu»l  carrier  can  take  hh  15  days  vacation  and 
receive  pay  for  the  15  da>^  and  hi*<  substitute  will  also  receive  pay  for  serving  the  l'> 
davs  from  the  Government. 

The  $200  bonus  give  us  for  the  present  fiscal  year  k  all  the  increase,  rawe,  or  b'  rius 
that  a  third-class  postmaster  has  received  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  auid  the 
increasing  cost  of  living.  We  hav  e  been  |3atiently  ^*aitinir  for  Congress  to  do  somethine 
for  us  as  private  lines  of  endeavor  were  doine  for  their  employees.  Any  thing  that  yoiir 
committee  will  do  in  our  favor  >^*ill  bo  highly  appreciated  by  mvself  as  well  as  all  other 
}xistmasters  in  my  class.  I  am  sure  that  your  committee  \\ill  investigate  thoroughly 
and  1  fell  that  you  ill  accomplish  something  for  us. 


Statement  SuBMnrED  by  C.  W.  Bolton,  Postmastbb,  Pontotoc,  Mibs. 

Permit  me  on  behalf  of  postmasters  and  post  offices  aimilarlv  situated  as  my  own 
to  present  this  statement  of  facts  and  not  a  supposition,  as  is  shown  bv  records  from 
in^r  office,  with  our  plea  for  increase  of  salary  allowances,  x>08t  office  allowances  and 
fixing  of  hours  of  labor  to  more  reasonable  and  shorter  hours. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  records  as  made  July  1,  1919.  This  is  a  third-class, 
central  accounting  post  office,  Pontotoc,  Miss.;  receipts  of  office  year  ending  Juno 
30, 1913: 

Postage  sales,  $4,412.08;  box  rents  collected,  $214.32;  total  receipts,  $4,626.-R); 
postmaster's  salary,  $1,600;  clerk's  salary,  $480;  total,  $2,080. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1919: 

Postage  sales,  $8,836.80;  box  rents  collected,  $430.05;  total  receipts,  $9.266.8.>: 
salary  paid  postmaster,  $1,700;  assistant  postmaster's  salary,  $500;  separating  clerk. 
$240;  total,  $2,440. 

The  records  show  that  every  department  of  the  office  has  more  than  doubled  in 
receipts,  and  also  there  was  only  an  increase  of  salaries  of  $160.  Since  this  time, 
however,  an  increase  under  a  late  congressional  act  gives  an  increase  of  $125  in  post- 
master's salary,  and  some  increase  in  assistant  postmaster's  salary.  Since  1913  the 
addition  of  the  C.  O.  D.  department,  increase  in  parcel  post,  insurance  and  weights, 
the  establishing  of  central  accounting  office  to  handle  the  auditing  of  the  many  dis- 
trict offices,  which  work  was  formerly  done  at  Washington,  the  increase  in  numl^er 
and  size  of  parcels  handled  as  well  as  the  increase  in  all  departments  has  made  the 
work  very  heavy,  and  practically  impossible  for  the  limited  nimnber  of  employees 
to  handle.  In  addition  to  the  other  numerous  duties  placed  upon  us  has  been  th(> 
handling  of  thrift,  war  sa\ings,  revenue,  and  proprietary  stamps,  which  could  only 
be  handled  satisfactorily  by  our  best  and  most  capable  office  force.  To  illustrate, 
we  handled  for  our  county  the  sale  of  nearly  $400,000  worth  of  thrift  and  war  savings 
stamps,  and  are  now  handling  several  hundred  dollars  a  month  in  the  sale  of  revenue 
and  proprietary  stamps.  It  is  true  that  the  sale  of  some  of  these  stamps  was  made 
through  our  local  banks,  we  furnishing  them  with  all  needed  stamps.  But  since 
then  has  come  the  redemption  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  these  stamps,  all  of  which 
has  to  be  handled  through  our  office,  without  stationary  or  forms  Dein|g  furnished 
for  that  purpose.    During  the  war  we  cheerfully  did  this  work,  in  addition  to  our 
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«'-rher  increased  duties.  But  the  increased  amount  of  work,  without  anv  additional 
help  or  allowances  with  which  to  procure  it,  has  made  our  work  very  laborious.  At 
my  office  the  Government  leases  the  building  with  heat  and  light,  but  there  are 
Tuany  indispensable  expenses  which  must  be  met  and  which  come  out  of  the  post- 
master's salary. 

Until  recently  my  assistant  received  only  $41  per  month,  and  only  when  I  notified 
the  department  that  she  had  much  better  salary  offered  her  did  she  get  an  increase 
To  $.>5  per  month.  My  separating  clerk,  a  girl,  gets  only  $27  per  month  from  the 
department,  which  salary  Ihave  to  supplement  out  of  mine  that  sne  may  have  enough 
to  live  on.  I  employ  ^rls  who  are  ver^  capable,  and  do  their  work  well,  for  no  man 
would  accept  the  positions  at  the  salanes  now  being  x>aid.  Girls  in  the  local  bai^, 
doing  similar  work  as  my  assistant,  are  paid  from  $75  to  $100  per  month.  Girl  clerks 
in  stores,  doing  similar  work  as  mv  separating  clerk,  s^et  from  $40  to  $75  per  month. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  1  find  it  difficult  to  keep  trained  help  in  my  office. 
There  are  many  exx)ense8  connected  with  offices  of  this  kind  which  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  postmaster's  salar>%  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  that  purpose.  During  the 
months  of  November  and  IJecember  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  place  an  additional 
clerk,  and  during  part  of  December  two  clerks  to  enable  us  to  handle  the  heavy  work, 
Uith  of  which  niua  to  be  paid  out  of  the  x>08tmaster's  salary.  The  postmaster  buys 
adding  machines,  typewriters,  letter-cancelling  machines,  and  many  other  labor- 
!9\^ng  necessities  to  enable  them  to  handle  the  work. 

FIXED  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  fixed  and  more  reasonable  hours  of  labor.  For 
instance,  under  the  present  existing  conditions,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  get  my 
lireakfast  and  be  at  the  office  before  6  in  the  morning,  to  receive  and  distribute  early 
trun  mail  in  time  for  the  rural  carriers  to  leave  on  schedule  time.  And.  with  the 
exception  of  40  to  60  minutes  at  noon,  my  time  must  be  continually  fi^ven  to  the 
work  at  the  office  until  6,30  or  7  o'clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  later.  This  necessi- 
taiee  the  postmaster  giving  from  12  to  14  hours  daily  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the 
clerks  almost  as  much  time.  ^ 

We  ask  that  some  provision  be  made  for  offices  of  this  kind  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
necessary  labor  or  supply  additional  clerks  to  handle  the  overtime  work;  that  more 
reasonable  compensation  be  allowed  employees  in  the  office  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
liNing,  as  is  done  in  all  other  departments,  both  public  and  civil,  without  drawing 
on  the  xxwtmaster's  salary  to  pav  clerks'  salaries.  While  there  has  been  legislation 
in  our  many  departments,  third-class  central-accounting  postmasters  seem  to  have 
Keen  left  out  or  overlooked  from  any  legislation  granting  them  relief.  My  office  has 
fight  district  offices,  18  rural  routes,  and  two  heavy  star  mail  routes  supplied 
through  it,  the  handling  of  which  demands  increase  in  labor  and  accuracy. 

RURAL-DELIVERT  CARRIERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  E.  EANDEL,  HOHENWALD,  TENN. 

Mr.  Randel.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission:  We  have  prepared 
statistics  on  the  reports  gathered  through  the  agency  of  a  question- 
naire sent  out  to  tne  carriers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  have 
prepared  from  that  a  brief,  which  I  would  like  to  read  to  you. 
[Reading:] 

1.  According  to  the  Department  of  I^bor  the  rural  letter  carrier  is  nhort  of  a  decent 
iiNin^  $818,  but  according  to  his  own  statement  he  is  short  $572.  We  believe  that 
every  man  should  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  a  decent  living  for  his  eervdces. 

2.  Any  employee  who  serves  well  his  employer  should  be  in  line  for  promotion, 
And  without  such  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  among  the  employees. 
I  know  one  carrier  who  worked  six  years  without  losing  a  single  day,  and  who  has 
never  received  a  reprimand  from  his  superiors  in  office.  It  seems  that  this  character 
of  work  should  be  recognized. 

3.  The  rural  carrier  is  the  only  direct  representative  of  the  Government  that  comes 
in  daily  touch  with  the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  and  as  such  he  should  be  paid  a 
salary  that  would  gain  their  respect,  but  he  ip  looked  upon  as  the  poorest  paid  man  in 
the  community  now. 

4.  The  roads  over  which  the  mails  are  carried  should  be  improved  so  as  to  give 
The  people  the  best  possible  service,  which  they  are  entitled  to. 
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5.  I  heard  th^  hcijr;rah>  F'^'inh  A^Finant  Potnmau>ter  Geneiml  eay  in  the  city  ot 
WjL*hin^*.oQ  that  the  ruai  r^knvT*  -hotild  work  for  leae  pay  because  of  a  war  rajrintc 
in  E'lro^^  at  that  xim^'  "hat  war*  in  l^H. 

^.  In  r*i4  whien  'he  r/SL-i'-  paj  ttm  fixed  for  mral  earner?,  com  was  worth  60  f^nu 
per  b'>h*rl:  rjan.-.  4*'j  ^^y-*  per  h.  i-hfrl.  hay.  fl"*  per  ton.  Now  com  is  worth  $2  i^-r 
DT-n*:!:  oai^.  ^l  per  ha*hel  And  hay  from  $:i6  v>  $40  per  ton;  and  everything  el.-^  TttaT 
we  i»e  hai»  ad'^^an^'ed  ace  rdin^ly  exr-^^pt  otir  adary.  which  has  ad\'anced  41§  per  cei;*. 

7.  The  average  carrier,  if  he  *ho^^Id  have  a  protracted  spell  of  sicknest>,  could  h>  r 
emerge  trom  it*  finar^riillv  ahle  to  pay  hi*  bill*,  and  in  \-iew  of  these  facts,  he  fhi'u!<i 
fc^  aiy'TTf^i  an  ann'^  -irk  i<>ave  of  at  lea^^  15  da>3.  Private  corporations  and  vou- 
cerr^«  iiiow  their  em?  i'-.ywij*  *T;rh  Ifave.     Th^^-n  why  not  the  Government? 

»  It  i-  imfA:^hle  for  '■arrier'  t*^  prrx-Tire  «t:F  nirute*  to  perform  their  duties  at  t}  m 
pav  of  'he  reirilar  '"turier.  be^ait^  he  is  makinsr  more  money  than  the  carrier  L*.  an«i 
will  HfOt  take  the  place. 

^.  Tr.e  averaze  <'-arri**r  hai»  -Ti^nt  the  b<^t  r«ir:  of  hi*  life  in  the  ^erx-ice,  therefore  1  «• 
feel-  a  '^•er+ain  d^-!i«"ary  in  aT**^m7'nri?  v.  rr,ni7>fte  with  the  more  experienced  bu>i!;r-- 
man  ir.  r 'her  a vo^-a'ion-.  but  in  «T'ite  of  rhi-  'h^  n»imberof  resignations  from  the  rer\  i-  ♦.* 
aeemr  to  have  ir.T«^'4ired  materially,  and  apf  »ioan»s  are  seemin^y  few. 

T'r*e  niral  I*-t*.er  r-arri*^r»  of  Tennfir«=ee  have  data  pertaining  to  salaries,  vf*}ii«  !♦-- 
exTi^^n.-ae  a/r-oTint.  and  fijnirM.  «Koi»"inL'  aalari***  re^^eiv*^  by  us  after  deducting  vt/^.i-  '.^^ 
exp^en-'f*'  from  original  -^laj^y  ^ '  O'lnt  for  y^ar  1^*1').  The*se  data  were  feathered  th^. »:..'  i 
the  SLZfrnf-y  of  a  que-'tionnaire  *ent  to  certain  points  in  the  State,  so  distribute<i  a.-  t«» 
co'.er  trie  whole  Stale,  yet  ne*pet-arily  li&ittii  to  avoid  burdening  incumbent  w*-re 
we  to  have  ea/h  and  ever\-  carrier  to  re?Tt«>n"i. 

Th*-  -^a*p:r.entr  of  3:>>  men  here  5U>»rj.itfed  ?how  an  approximate  8alar>'  of  $1,475  jM-r 
annum,  "with  an  averasre  expense  of  upkeep  of  horse  and  vehicle  of  $<>8S.5G,  leavii.:: 
an  averace  amount  for  livini:  exj^en^es  for  the  carrier  and  his  family  of  $786.44. 

Thf-«e  riinirr*  are  a  revelation  from  the  fact  tl^t  they  show  that  the  expense  of  h(.'rs5e 
and  v^*M'  le  upke^-p  not  purchase  pri^e  is  4*'-i  per  cent  of  the  salan'  received  by  th*' 
rural  carriers.  Thi5  da*a  was  euthered  in  Aujru?t.  lf<19.  before  we  were  aware  oi  the 
21 J  per  cent  inr-rf-a^e  effe<  live  July  1.  1919.  whi<h  will  change  these  figures  material i\ . 
but  not  enoiurh  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  carriers.  It  has  become  nece:?sarv 
for  the  niral  carrier  to  occupy  himself  in  other  lines  after  he  has  8er>-ed  the  Govern- 
ment a  day's  work  in  carrving  his  route,  to  make  a  li\'ing  for  his  family.  Either  tl^dt 
or  bankruptcy. 

We  b^'lieve  that  a  man  who  performs  a  day's  work  of  this  character  should  not  be 
required  to  piut  in  a  double  dav  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  living. 

We  are  workins:  on  a  basic  8aiar>'  of  $1,200  per  annum  with  41 J  per  cent  bonus,  whirh 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  increased  cost  of  li\'ing  of  about  100  per  cent. 

We  l^rlie\e  that  every  employee  should  be  sriven  credit  for  his  hiithful  service,  and 
that  hi*  cffi<^iency  and  seniority  should  be  an  asset  in  his  favor  for  promotioiL,  belie  vmij 
that  a  lietter  class  of  men  can  be  secured  for  the  service  if  it  is  understood  that  th«^y 
are  in  line  for  promotion,  as  no  energetic  man  wants  a  position  knowing  that  there  is 
no  way  by  which  he  can  gain  promotion  by  efficient  and  faithful  service;  we  are 
required  to  l>e  efficient,  which  is  our  motto,  but  we  are  not  given  any  credit  for  eitlier 
seniority  or  efficiency  when  we  ask  for  promotion  it  seems. 

Therefore  in  con.'^ideration  of  these  premises  we  respectfully  submit  these  figun's 
and  data,  knowing  that  you  would  appreciate  these  facts  in  the  case,  hoping  they  \^  ill 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  reaching  a  just  decision  in  behah'  of  the  rural  letter 
camera. 

Note. — ^The  detailed  figures  and  data  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the  commiflsioiu 

Senator  Moses.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  in  your  brief, 
'*  opportunity  for  promotion  T'     You  are  not  cienied  fliat,  are  you  ( 

An.  Randel.  I  mean  that  we  are  not  in  line  for  promotion.  If  we 
ask  for  a  promotion  we  are  not  given  any  credit  for  our  efficiency  or 
seniority  m  the  service. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  as  to  increases  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  No,  sir;  if  we  ask  for  a  promotion  in  the  service. 

Senator  Moses.  Into  another  department? 

Mr.  Randel.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  in  the  service  for  13  years,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  am  thought  no  more  of  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  than  a  man  who  came  in  the  service  yesterday. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  you  have  been  promoted. 
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Mr.  Randel.  My  salary  has  been  increased;  but  I  have  not  been 
promoted. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  being  promoted.  Do 
Tou  mean  becoming  postmaster,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  mean  this:  The  rural  free  delivery  is  not  the  top, 
nor  anywhere  near  the  top.  We  think  we  ought  to  get  credit  for 
service. 

Senator  Moses.  You  can  go  out  and  run  against  your  Congressman 
and  seek  promotion  in  that  way  any  time. 

Mr.  Handel.  I  am  not  in  politics.  The  position  denies  me  that 
rigbt. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  understand  this  question  of  your  not  get- 
ting promotion.    You  are  getting  your  pay  raised  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Randel.  We  might  want  to  change  positions;  We  feel  that 
we  should  be  entitled  to  recognition  for  faithful  service. 

Senator  Gay.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  any  other  place  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  made  application  for  postmaster. 

Senator  Gay.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Seven  years  ago,  I  guess. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  before  civil  service;  through  the  influ- 
ence of  your  Con^^ssman  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  indorsed  by  your  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  was  not  asking  for  any  political  indorsement.  I 
was  asking  that  I  be  given  credit  for  my  efficiency.  There  was  never 
a  black  mark  against  me.  I  just  felt  that  I  wjeis  probably  in  line  for 
promotion. 

Senator  Gay.  Have  you  made  any  recent  application  for  promo- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Randel.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  became  so  badlv  discouraged 
that  I  felt  there  was  no  use.  Now,  the  rural  carrier  is  the  only  direct 
representative  of  the  Government  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
I)eople  of  the  rural  districts.  In  1914  we  were  paid  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month.  The  people  of  the  community  then  looked  upon  us  as  well 
paid  men  with  a  respectable  position.  Since  that  time  conditions 
have  changed  and  we  are  earning  just  about  the  lowest  salary  of  any- 
body in  the  community. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  salary  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  have  a  clipping  here.  You  might  take  that  as 
authentic — the  f^res  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor's  schedules. 

Senator  Gay*  We  have  had  those  fibres  a  number  of  times  almost 
every  place  we  have  bfeen.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  think  a  fair 
salary  would  be. 

Mr.  Randel.  According  to  our  expenses  we  think  we  ought  to  have 
anvway  around  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  with  maintenance. 

Senator  Gay.  ^d  you  are  getting  now,  what  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Twelve  hundred  dollars,  with  a  41§  per  cent  bonus, 
which  makes  the  standard  route  of  to-day  seventeen  himdred  dollars, 
and  we  buy  and  maintain  our  own  equipment. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Seventeen  hundred  dollars  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Seventeen  hundred  dollars  for  a  standard  route  of 
24  miles,  and  then  we  are  buying  and  maintaining  our  own  equip- 
ment out  of  that  seventeen  hundred. 
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Senator  Moses.  Do  you  use  hones  or  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Rakdel.  I  rae  a  horse  praeticaUy  all  the  time.  My  roads  are 
not  in  sDch  a  condition  that  I  can  nse  a' car.  In  1914,  when  we  were 
receiving  a  hundred  dollais  a  month  salary,  we  bou^t  our  com  for 
60  cents  a  bushel,  oats  at  40  cents,  and  hay  at  SIS  a  ton.  We  are  now 
paying  S2  for  com,  SI  for  oats,  and  S36  to  S40  per  ton  for  hay,  and  it 
doesn^  seem  to  me  that  the  increase  of  41)  per  cent  in  salary,  or 
bonus,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  is  equal  to  that  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Senator  Gat.  Do  you  think  the  position  ou^t  to  be  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  position,  or  do  you  think  that  the  salary  should 
be  based  on  the  cost  at  living  ? 

Mr.  Ranbel.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  either  way.  The  value  of  the 
rural  free  delivery  service  is  a  financial  loss  to  the  Government  when 
ou  put  it  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  doesn't  pay  its  way, 
ut  on  the  whole  the  Post  Office  Department  makes  money. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Randi^l.  That  is  the  question. 

Senator  Moses.  Does  it  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Rakdel.  Tliat  is  mv  information;  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  the  last  year  has  laid  up  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  but  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery  Service,  as  I  understand  it,  has  never  been 
designed  as  a  money-making  proposition,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ruraldistricts.  who  receive  absolutely  no  other  agencies  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Wnen  I  go  out  on  my  route  I  come  in  contact  with  men 
who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  I  am  the  only  direct  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  goes  into  that  communitv,  and  as  such  we  feel  that  the 
position  is  worthy  of  the  respect  of  tne  people,  because  they  are  lot  ik- 
ing to  us  for  their  daily  mail  and  they  have  no  other  source  from 
which  to  receive  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  actual  standp<»int 
of  dollars  and  cents  it  is  not  paying  expenses,  but  taking  the  whuh- 
Post  Office  Department  as  a  whole,  they  are  making  money.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  Mr.  Burleson  says  so.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  tlii> 
salary  proposition.  You  say  the  salaries  of  the  carriers  have  Ixn^n 
increased  41  §  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  That  is  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Steeneeson.  The  temporary  increase  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  there  any  other  post-office  employees  that 
have  been  increased  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  can  not  say.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other 
positions  at  all. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  heap.  You 
have  gotten  more  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Randel.  I  haven't  gotten  as  much  of  an  increase  a<  the 
employees  of  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  say  that  the  rural  carriers  who  go  out  to 
visit  the  fanners  were  held  in  higher  regard  because  they  had  a  higlior 
Halary  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  now  they  are  paid  less  in  proportion  i! 
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Mr.  Rakbsl.  Tesy  sir;  less  in  proportion  than  they  were  paid 
in  1914. 

Mr.  Stebkebson.  What  kind  of  farmers  do  you  call  on  on  your 
route;  large  or  small? 

Mr.  Rand£l.  Small. 

Mr.  Stbenerson.  What  is  the  average  income  of  the  farmers  you 
serve  on  your  route  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Steekesson.  What  is  the  average  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Well,  some  50,  some  75,  and  some  100  acres. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Many  of  these  farmers  haven't  an  income  of 
$1,700  a  year;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  think  practically  all  of  them  will  beat  me.  Prac- 
ticaUy  all  of  them  have  an  income  of  more  than  $1,700. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  You  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Yes,  sir:  because  they  sell  me  their  com  at  $2  a 
bushel;  then  they  get  their  other  crop  in  90  days  and  have  nine 
months  in  which  to  do  something  else. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  How  many  hours  a  day  does  it  take  you  on 
your  route? 

Mr.  Randel.  The  average  carri^  of  Tennessee  puts  in  eight  hours 
&Dd  21  minutes  on  his  route,  besides  fixing  bis  mail.  He  puts  in 
10  or  11  hours. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  How  much  would  we  have  to  raise  your  salary 
to  bring  your  income  up  to  the  average  farmer  you  serve  on  your 
route? 

Mr.  Randel.  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  figured  that.  I  .think  it 
would  have  to  be  placed  at  $1,800  a  year  witn  maintenance,  because 
he  can  to  out  and  do  something  else  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  In  your  district  the  farmers  only  work  three 
months  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Practically  that — in  the  cultivation  of  his  crop. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  the  rural  carriers  have  an  organization  in  your 
State  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  of  them  are  connected  with  that  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Randel.  Some  five  or  six  hundred. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Randel.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

STATEXEITT  OF  ME.  A.  N.  POWELL.  STANTON,  TENN. 

ilr.  Powell.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  am  before  you  to 
represent  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Kandel  had  to  say.  In  regard  to  our 
present  salary  basis,  we  are  now  getting  a  bonus  that  brings  us  up 
to  $1,748  on  a  26-mile  route.  1  am  speaking  from  my  own 
experience  and  some  affidavits.  The  figures  I  am  giving  you  were 
procured  from  some  questionnaires  sent  out  last  May,  and  there  are 
statistics  ^ven  to  these  gentlemen  by  their  postmasters,  and  affi- 
davit has  been  made  as  to  the  statements  covering  the  cost  of  ex- 
penses, and  so  forth. 
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The  annual  mileage  in  these  three  States  as  compiled  from  Ihe^e 
statistics  is  24.18 — ^that  is  the  average.  These  statistics  were  taken 
indiscnminateljr.  The  average  cost  of  upkeep  was  $638,  according 
to  these  statistics,  a  year,  although  half  of  tnem  did  not  give  the 
depreciation  in  full  for  their  outfit.  The  average  number  in  family 
of  these  carriers  was  four  and  a  half. 

Now,  it  takes  at  this  time  at  least  15  per  cent  more  than  it  did 
at  the  time  these  figures  were  gathered  to  pay  the  feed  bills  fr>r 
their  stock,  because  all  feeds  have  increased  since  that  time.  We 
are  placed  in  this  position:  That  we  are  getting  pay,  on  a  basis  of 
the  per  cent  for  the  maintenance,  away  below  what  it  actually  cost- 
at  the  present  time. 

We  are  living  all  the  time  in  anticipation  of  the  next  Congress  tliat 
is  to  meet,  ana  that  is  now  in  session,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  dn 
something  to  eive  us  some  help  by  next  July,  because  we  lose  all 
hopes  next  July  if  there  is  not  something  done.  What  we  want  is  a 
permanent  salary.  We  want  to  be  placed  on  a  basis  where  we  know 
we  can  live  as  representatives  of  the  Government  should. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  permanent 
salary? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  about  $2,000  and  $700  for  maintenance 
would  be  very  fair  for  the  rural  carriers.  I  carry  the  mail  on  a 
route  where  there  are  105  boxes.  I  deliver  about  10,000  pieces  of 
mail.  I  have  forty  some  odd  boxes  belonging  to  white  men  and  tlie 
rest  to  negroes,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  tJiose 
negroes  who  are  renting  that  land  out  there  are  getting  more  money 
than  I  do. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  they  raise;  cotton? 

Mr.  Powell.  Cotton. 

Mf.  Bell.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case;  that  they  make  more 
than  you  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  always  they  made 
as  much.  I  dealt  in  produce  and  things  of  that  sort  and  some  fellow 
got  envious  of  it  and  reported  me,  and  they  stopped  me.  I  was 
making  a  living  and  made  my  expenses  on  carrying  the  mail.  Wo 
can  not  do  that  now. 

Senator  Gay.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  we  were  getting 
$720  a  year.  When  you  get  up  every  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  curry 
a  horse  and  get  him  ready  to  go,  and  put  in  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day 
making  preparations  to  carry  the  mail  before  you  go  down  to  the 
post  office,  and  then  at  night  when  you  come  back  with  your  horse 
all  froze  up  with  mud  and  sleet  you  have  to  clean  him  off  or  he 
couldn't  go  out  again  the  next  day.  In  the  winter  a  rural  carrier 
has  very  little  time  to  do  anything  but  carry  the  mail.  In  the 
summer  time  he  is  exhausted  by  the  time  he  makes  a  30-mile  route 
in  a  buggy.  Consequently  I  think  the  Government  should  take  care 
of  us  along  that  line. 

Here  is  the  statement  of  a  carrier  with  a  basis  of  salary  of  $1,240— 
his  name  is  John  M.  Abercrombie — and  with  the  bonus  that  brings  it 
up  to  $1,748. 

Senator  Gay.  What  Work  does  he  do  on  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  he  does,  but  if  he  is  like  me 
he  doesn't  b**'^'*  ♦»"^'*  for  much.     By  the  time  you  get  through  the 
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chores  around  your  home^  and  you  have  to  do  them  yourself,  because 
it  costs  more  to  hire  a  man  than  you  make  yourself — I  couldn't  hire 
a  mechanic  in  my  town  to  nail  shingles  on  my  house  or  anything  else 
for  less  than  S5  a  day. 

The  loop  routes  and  the  star  routes  are  something  I  think  should 
be  given  some  attention  by  this  commisision.  I  carry  star-route  mail 
at  one  office  up  there  and  I  carry  sometimes  five  or  six  sacks  a  day. 
I  carry  as  much  mail  to  that  star-route  office  as  I  do  on  my  own 
route.  There  are  other  carriers  at  my  office  that  do  not  carry  a 
greater  amount  of  mail,  but  they  do  not  carry  a  star  route  and  tney 
receive  the  same  amount  of  salary  that  I  do.  I  never  receive  a  cent 
for  carrying  that  and  it  cost  the  Government  $500  a  year  before  I 
came  there. 

Mr.  Bell.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  extra  compensation  for  that 
work? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  asked  Mr.  Blakeslee  how  I  could  proceed  to  get 
help,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know.  I  said  there  was  mighty  little 
justice  in  it.  I  said  there  was  mighty  little  justice  in  the  way  car- 
riers were  paid.  I  wrote  to  my  Congressman  and  he  said  that  I 
should  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Blakeslee,  and  I  didn't  see  any  use  taking 
it  up  further  with  him.  Take  the  city  mounted  carrier,  the  Govern- 
ment allows  him  $37.50  a  month.  We  are  not  asking  for  $37  a 
month.  We  are  asking  for  $700  for  maintenance,  whicn  we  really 
need,  and  we  are  also  asking  for  $2,000  straight  salary. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  E.  E.  BAKEE,  WINCHESTEB,  TEVN. 

Mr.  Baker.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  niral  carriers  of  Ten- 
nessee.. I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said — 
that  we  are  working  for  an  inadequate  salary.  I  assume  you  are 
ah^ady  in  possession  of  that  fact,  but  I  do  desire  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  rural  carriers 
to-day. 

First,  I  want  to  mention  the  high  cost  of  living  that  comes  to  the 
carrier  in  the  support  of  his  family;  next,  the  rising  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  his  equipment.  While  food  and  clothing  has  advanced, 
the  maintenance  of  equipment  has  advanced  equally  as  much. 

Referring  to  the  Questionnaire  that  was  sent  out  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  nlled  out  oy  the  rural  carriers,  I  refer  to  one  filled  out  by 
ifr.  Frank  E.  Pittinger — this  is  from  my  home  office,  and  I  am 
confining  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  my  own  locality,  because  I 
am  fammar  with  the  conditions  that  exist  there.  I  refer  to  questions 
0,  10,  and  11.  The  carrier  has  seven  in  the  family  all  dependent 
upon  him.  His  salary  only  allows  him  $122.75  per  capita  per  year 
for  actual  living  expenses. 

Kow,  that  includes  the  necessary]  food,  clothes,  proper  recreation, 
State,  church  and  patriotic  obligations  and  educational  advantages. 
You  can  clearly  see  from  those  figures  the  point  I  wish  to  make  as 
to  inadequate  salaries.  Permit  me  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the 
vear,  this  carrier's  salary  lacked  $500  of  supporting  his  familv, 
hence  he  was  forced  to  do  other  work  to  augment  his  salary.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  Association,  a  co- 
operative association.  He  is  doin^  tnat  work  t>o  make  up  his  deficit 
in  salary.    There  is  just  one  point  I  want  to  make  right  there. 
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According  to  the  rulings  of  the  department,  for  a  rural  carrier  to 
augpnent  his  salary,  he  is  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  com- 
petitive business. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  to  work  for  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  to  work  for  somebody  else,  ves;  and  it 
isn't  an  easy  matter  to  augment  your  salary  just  for  tnat  reason. 
I  am  augmenting  my  salary  by  keeping  a  set  of  books. 

Senator  Gay.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  devote  to  the  serv- 
ice— the  Postal  Service  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Practically  eight  hours.  I  wouldn't  imdertake  to  give 
you  the  exact  figures,  because  I  do  not  have  that  at  hand,  but  we 
give  eight  hours.  I  have  two  schedules — sometimes  I  use  a  Ford 
car.  When  I  use  the  Ford  I  usually  consume  three  and  a  half  to 
four  hours.  With  the  horse  and  buggy  it  runs  about  eight  hours. 
That  includes  the  work  in  the  office.  Besides  that,  you  mi^ht  be 
an  hour  and  a  half  getting  ready  before  you  get  to  the  office  m  the 
morning,  and  also  in  getting  ready  before  your  supper  when  you  get 
back  to  the  office  at  night. 

From  the  statement  which  I  have  here  I  find  that  the  average 
time  is  8  hours  and  21  minutes  and  the  averag^e  deficit  in  salarv  is 
$572.04.  Let  me  ask  you  to  follow  these  figures  closely,  lie 
average  maintenance  of  equipment  is  $688.56,  and  the  average 
deficit  is  $572.04.  Now,  if  the  Government  had  allowed  this  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  these  carriers  would  not  have  suffered  this 
deficit  in  salary,  but  would  have  had  a  little  saving  of  $1 16.52.  He 
would  have  been  able  to  lay  up  a  little  over  and  above  his  expenses. 
Now,  every  working  man  should  be  allowed  a  salary  sufficient  to 
meet  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  plus  a  nominal  saving.  It  is  up 
to  him  whether  he  saves  this  overplus  or  not,  but  he  certainly  should 
have  the  necessities  of  life  plus  a  nominal  saving. 

Out  of  our  home  office  there  we  have  seven  carriers,  six  of  these 
carriers  are  doing  outside  work  and  the  seventh  carrier  told  me  just 
a  few  days  ago  mat  he  had  recently  sold  his  home,  and  he  told  mo 
he  had  to  sell  it  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred  in  about  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years.  He  has  a  long  route.  He  leaves  in  the 
morning  and  gets  back  at  7  o'clock  at  mght  and  doesn't  have  time 
to  do  any  outside  work,  and  he  tells  me  he  has  gone  into  debt  on  the 
proposition. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  average  time.  This 
average  time  is  8  hours  and  21  minutes.  That  is  21  minutes  more 
than  the  Government  works  its  employes,  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  is  the  additional  work,  which  would  be  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  considering  they  must  get  ready  in  the  morning  and  also  when 
they  come  back  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  they  have  to  put  their 
equipment  up  and  so  forth. 

The  next  point  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  rural 
carriers  are  required  to  carry  mail  for  loop  and  star  routes  and,  in 
some  instances,  without  compensation.  Here  is  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  Winchester  No.  4  route.  In  the  year  1919  he  wrote  1,029 
money  orders  for  loop  route  No.  6,  carried  495  sacks  of  mail  (these 
were  large  tie  sacks  used  by  the  railway  mail  service).  This  mail 
weighed  23,522  poimds. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  say  how  that  compared  with  his  regular 
mail? 

Mr.  ^  't  imderstand  you. 
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Senator  Moses.  How  did  that  compare  with  his  regular  mail  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  was  a  little  more  than  his  regular  mail,  I  guess. 
I  don't  know  how  much,  but  that  is  a  pretty  heavy  route,  that  loop 
route.  It  is  possibly  one  of  the  heaviest  routes  out  of  that  office. 
He  carries  more  than  5,000  pieces  a  month. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  G.  H.  FULGHAH,  McKENZIE,  TEVH. 

Mr.  FuLOHAM.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  try  not  to  consiune  your  valu- 
able time  by  going  into  unnecessarv  details.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  very  briefljr  for  your  consideration  an  outline  of  what  we 
require,  together  with  our  principal  reasons  for  asking  greater  re- 
muneration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  come  to  you  asking  aid  because  necessity  and 
the  vei^  nature  of  our  position  demands,  as  has  been  stated,  that  we 
maintam  several  points  of  contact  with  tixe  high  cost  of  living,  in  the 
initial  purchase,  m  the  rapid  depreciation  in  value,  and  the  conse- 
quent upkeep  expenses  of  all  the  equipment  incident  to  our  service, 
and  when  you  consider,  as  we  are  forced  to  consider,  all  these  different 
items  of  expense,  you  are  at  once  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  maintain  and  operate  this  equipment  in  the  manner 
prescribed  bv  the  Post  Office  Department  costs  us,  and  this  is  not 
theory,  but  fact;  it  is  not  merely  approximate,  but  accurate  informa- 
tion obtained  from  rural  carriers  m  my  immediate  territory  that  it 
actually  costs  us,  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  all  the  way  from  a 
minimum  of  $2.50  to  a  maximum  of  S4  per  day,  leaving  us,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  month — the  number  of  working  days  therein — 
all  the  way  from  SI  to  $2.50  per  working  day  with  which  to  defray 
all  personal  living  and  family  expenses. 

Our  second  reason  for  insisting  upon  more  adequate  compensation 
is  because  the  very  nature  of  our  position  as  a  civu-service  employee, 
considering  this  expense  we  are  bound  to  incur  in  the  operation  of 
the  service,  and  considering  the  amount  of  salary  we  receive,  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  salaries  paid  other  employees  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  service,  whose  duties  are  no  more  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  whose  labors  are  less  arduous,  less  exhaustive  upon 
the  physical  man,  and  where  absolutely  no  investment  in  the  way 
of  eqmpment  is  required,  and  our  third  reason  for  urging  further 
rehef  is  that  we  represent  an  arm  of  the  service  which  has  grown  to 
be  absolutely  vital  and  essential,  not  only  to  the  material  and  edu- 
cational, but  in  a  less  broad  way,  to  the  moral,  social,  civic,  and  in 
a  stiU  more  remote  way,  to  the  religious  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
spiritual  development  and  welfare  of  the  entire  country,  and  a 
service  which  can  be,  with  the  personnel  and  by  the  morale  of  the 
men  you  now  have  engaged  in  it,  not  only  maintained  in  its  j)resent 
high  order  of  efficiency,  but,  if  not  rendered  inadequate  or  inefficient 
on  account  of  salaries  which  are  not  commensurate  with  the  service 
performed,  be  made  to  promote  and  contribute  more  and  more  to 
the  upbuilding  and  enlightenment  of  our  great  rural  districts,  thereby 
playing  its  part,  and  no  small  part,  in  laying  the  foundations  for  an 
even  greater  and  higher  civilization. 

It  may  be  an  erroneous  conception  on  my  part,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  practically  all  the  reforms,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  that 
are  instituted,  have  their  origin,  or  at  least  the  inception  of  the 
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thought  and  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  that  make  their  existence 
possible,  in  the  great  cities  and  then  filter  down  through  the  towns 
into  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  but,  if  the  present  standard  of 
rural  delivery  be  maintained  with  its  educational  influence  upon 
coimtry  life  and  its  resultant  influence  upon  all  the  various  activities 
of  the  Nation,  it  will  accomplish  more  than  anything  else  toward 
bringing  about  a  different  order  of  affairs,  by  making  it  possible  for 
these  great  reforms  which  benefit  city  and  country  auke  to  originate 
in  the  country  and  permeate  the  great  industrial  centers,  thus  oring- 
ing  city,  town,  and  country  into  closer  contact  where  they  may  study 
each  other's  interests  more  and  permitting  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  barriers 
and  remove  the  petty  prejudices  which  exist  between  them,  unituig 
them  in  purpose,  thought,  and  action,  welding  them  into  one  homo- 

fenous  whole  and  thereby  strengthening  the  fabrics  of  our  great 
Republic. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 
.  Mr.  FuLGHAM.  Seventeen  years. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  your  occupation  before  that  ? 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  WeU,  sir,  when  I  was  17  years  old  I  commenced 
teaching  school  in  the  country  and  I  had  five  consecutive  schools  and 
then  I  was  deputy  postmaster  at  McKenzie  for  two  years;  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  store  for  one  year,  and  from  that  I  went  into  the  Rural 
Delivery  Service  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  month,  and  then  I  made  more 
money  than  I  do  now. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  find  at  that  time  this  same  condition  the 
other  witnesses  have  spoken  about,  namely,  enhanced  respect  for  the 
post-office  employee  ? 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  commanded  more  respect  as 
deputy  postmaster  in  McKenzie  than  I  do  as  a  rural  carrier. 

Senator  Moses.  You  may  have  looked  more  dignified  looking  out 
through  the  wicket  than  you  do  in  your  cart. 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  The  position  he  maintains,  I  suppose,  is  that  the 
amount  of  respect  due  a  letter  carrier  is  commensurate  with  the 
salary  he  receives. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  the  implication. 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  I  certainly  can  agree  with  him  to  some  extent, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  keep  our  equipment  up  to  the  standard 
and  perform  the  efficient  service  we  should  without  engi^ing  in  some 
other  line  of  occupation  which  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
department  or  with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  department. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  income  of  the 
patrons  on  your  route? 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  That  varies.  Some  of  them  are  croppers,  but  most 
of  them  are  farm  owners.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me 
to  say.  There  is  a  great  potato-raising  industry  there  and  they  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  that,  but  it  is  not  determined  what  their 
income  will  be  yet,  because  it  is  in  its  incipiency,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  fact  that  some  who  have  been  rural  carriers  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  have  resigned  their  position  and  have  gone  back  to  the  farm 
is  the  most  potent  argument,  I  think,  that  farm  life  is  not  only  to 
be  preferred  to  that  ofa  rural  carrier,  out  that  it  pays  better. 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  one  minute  left,  Mr.  Fulgham. 
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Mr.  Steenebson.  When  you  speak  about  the  cost  of  maintenancei 
what  do  you  say  the  cost  of  com  is  ? 

Mr.  Ftjloham.  Com  sells  for  S2  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  And  oatsf 

Mr.  FtJLGHAM.  I  haven't  bought  any  oats.  I  can't  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  buy  those  from  the  f araiers  ? 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  The  way  I  am  doing  right  now,  I  am  hiring  my 
team. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  a  carrier  could  not 
buy  com  and  oats  along  his  route  where  they  are  raised  ? 

ilr.  Ftjloham.  No,  sir;  there  isn't  any  reason,  but  it  wouldn't  cost 
him  less  than  anywhere  eke. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  farmer  will  charge  him  up  to  the  top  price? 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  They  will  charge  him  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  could  yery  well  haul  a  bag  of  com  or  oats 
on  his  way  home,  couldn't  he? 

Mr.  FuLOHAM.  On  his  mail  wagon? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLOHAM.  He  would  hardly  haye  room  with  the  congested 
condition  of  the  parcel  post. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  parcel  post  goes  out  and  the  com  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  FxTLGHAM.  He  wouldn't  haye  room  for  that  in  his  mail  wagon. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  couldn't  carry  feed  for 
his  horse  in  his  mail  wagon  ? 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  Not  more  than  a  feed  for  dinner,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  haye  just  been  looking  at  the  market  reports 
and  I  see  that  you  are  figurm^  that  it  costs  you  more  than  you  can 
buy  it  for  right  here  in  Memphis.  He  said  $40  a  ton  for  hay,  and  the 
highest  price  quoted  here  is  $39.  Com  is  only  a  dollar  eighty-foiu*, 
I  think. 

Mr.  FuLGHAM.  Well,  Judge  Moon — I  think  you  are  Judge  Moon. 

Senator  Gat.  No;  that  is  Mr.  Steenerson. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  FuLOHAM.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  hire  a  team,  I  can  not  state 
to  you  what  it  costs.  The  liyery  men  won't  furnish  me  at  all.  A 
man  who  fiyes  about  a  mile  from  town  has  been  furnishing  me  a  team 
simply  because  he  would  haye  to  feed  them  anyhow.  I  am  paying 
him  $60  for  the  team  alone  and  furnishing  the  wagon. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  it  was  the  other  carrier  who  mentioned 
&at  he  paid  S2  a  bushel  for  com,  and  here  it  is  a  dollar  eighty-four. 
Isn't  it  true  you  said  $2  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Then  the  farmers  charge  you  more  than  the 
market  price? 

Mr.  Randel.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Then,  what  is  going  to  become  of  this  farm-to- 
the  table  moy ement  that  was  intended  to  remoy e  the  middleman  ? 

Mr.  Randel.  That  is  quoted  in  carload  lots,  wholesale.  Com  has 
been  seUing  in  our  town  lor  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  theory  that  the  parcel  post  will  reduce  the  cost  of  liying. 
I  understand  that  the  department  claims  that  the  rural  free  deUyery 
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was  inaugurated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liying  by  bringing  the  fanner 
close  to  the  consumer.  Here  we  have  the  very  men  tnat  are  there  to 
perform  that  duty  paying  more  than  the  market  price. 

BRIEF  SUBMrrrSD  BT  J.  0.  WOOTBN  AND  THE  OTHER  RURAL  CARRIERS  OP  CLBT ELAND, 

TENN. 

The  rural  carriers  of  Cleveland,  Bradley  County,  Tenn.,  beg  permieaion  to  submit 
to  your  honorable  body  the  following  brief  in  behalf  of  ouiselvee  and  other  rural 
letter  carriers  in  general: 

There  are  a  number  of  matters  of  such  common  notoriety  that  it  is  useleas  to  call 
your  attention  to  them,  the  principal  one  being  the  present  high  cost  of  living  as 
compared  with  the  present  pay  of  rural  carriers  and  the  present  cost  of  material  and 
equipment  necessary  to  the  performance  of  our  duties,  namely,  horse  feed,  buggies, 
harness,  live  stock,  and  upkeep  of  equipment. 

Rural  carriers  are  of  necessity  mounted  and  are  the  only  emplovees  in  the  classified 
civil  service  whose  mounts  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  ^ere  is  no  fund  to 
defray  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  horses  in  our  service.  The  pay  of  the  rural 
carrier  has  not  been  increased  proportionately  with  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
living  and  maintaining  his  equipment.  No  complaint  was  r^Lstered  during  the 
stress  of  war,  but  the  carriers  loyally  stood  with  their  duties  and  patriotic^ly  did  all 
within  their  means  and  power  to  do  their  full  share.  Now  it  is  a  case  of  self- 
preservation  on  the  theorv  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  commission  is  willing  to  see  faithful  public  serN^ants  grind  out  their  lives  for 
a  mere  pittance.  We  believe  it  the  inherent  right  of  every  American  citizen 
to  rear  a  family  and  his  duty  to  educate  his  children  for  useful  lives.  This  he  is 
unable  to  do  at  the  present  time.  His  standard  as  a  citizen  is  lowered  because  he  is 
financiallv  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  to  give  his  family  the  necessities 
of  life  on  his  present  pay. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  show  what  is  required,  a  rural  carrier  must  provide  two 
horses  and  a  heavy  buggy  or  mail  wagon  before  he  can  enter  upon  his  duties,  which 
means  sm  expense  of  atleast  1600.  Two  horses  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  requires 
$2  a  day  to  feed  two  horses.  The  following  table  is  prepared  to  show  just  what  expense 
the  average  carrier  is  put  to  to  maintain  ms  equipment: 

Maintenance  2  horses  one  year $730 

Depreciation  of  buggy 80 

Harness  and  repairs  for  same 40 

Horseshoeing  and  buggy  repairs 40 

Total 890 

Buggies  which  formerly  cost  $80  are  now  $160.  The  average  life  of  a  buggy  on  a 
rural  route  is  two  years.    All  other  items  have  increased  in  Uko  proportion. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  handled  oy  rural  carriers 
at  this  office,  and  we  believe  conditions  are  similar  everywhere,  due  to  the  popu- 
larity of  parcel  post.  The  coimtry  people  have  shown  an  increased  interest  in  current 
affairs  and  subscribe  liberally  to  daily  newspapers  and  other  publications. 

It  is  shown  that  the  average  rural  carrier  nas  an  expense  for  ecjuipment  and  main- 
tenance in  excess  of  60  per  cent  of  his  salary,  leaving  the  remaining  40  per  cent  to 
feed  and  clothe  his  family  and  support  his  home.  The  duties  of  a  earner  on  a  standard 
route  require  his  entire  time,  and  if  thev  did  not  there  is  a  prejudice  against  his  enter- 
ing business,  which  he  is  unable  to  do  it  he  were  so  inclinea  and  there  were  no  restric- 
tions against.  Many  carriers  have  grown  old  in  the  service.  The  retirement  of  thoee 
superannuated  on  a  uberal  pension  is  not  only  a  move  toward  efficiency  but  is  economy, 
and  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  is  indorsed  by  the  carriers  of  this  office.  We  also 
believe  that  Uiere  should  be  an  established  court  of  appeals  for  employees  in  the 
classified  civil  service  for  the  settlement  of  questions  arising  for  adjustment.  We 
indorse  the  establishment  of  such  a  body.  In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  ask  that 
vour  honorable  body  ^ve  serious  consideration  to  the  matt^  of  salary,  tbiat  we  may 
be  permitted  to  live  in  keeping  with  the  average  laborer.  We  bdieve  ^at  carriers 
of  standard  rural  routes  should  be  granted  a  saluy  of  $2,000  a  year  and  routes  of  less 
length  be  increased  proportionately. 
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SUPEBVI80RT  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDIXO  SPECIAL  CLERKS,  AF  FIRST  AND 

SECOND   CLASS  POST   OFFICES. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    E.    H.   ELIJfE,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 

MAILS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Mr.  E^LiNE.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  represent  the  super- 
risors  and  special  clerks  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  particidarlv, 
but  we  also  nave  representatives  here  from  Alabama  and  from  tfee 
adjoining  States. 

I  am  submitting  a  brief  in  the  interests  of  the  supervisors  and 
special  clerks.  The  statements  contained  hondn  are  based  princi- 
pally upon  information  from  the  Memphis  office  and  also  that  sup- 
olied  bv  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 
In  conducting  your  investigations  in  other  cities  you  have  no  doubt 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  facts  and  information  applicable  to  first  and 
st^cond  class  post  offices.  It  is  therefore  not  our  purpose  to  reiterate 
these  things  which  you  have  heard  elsewhere,  but  to  inform  you  as 
to  local  conditions. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Memphis  is  not  only 
the  largest  inland  cotton  market  in  the  world  but  also  the  largest 
hardwood  lumber  market,  and  tlierefore  the  emplovees  of  the  post 
office  come  in  contact,  in  living  conditions,  with  the  emyloyees  of 
these  large  concerns,  with  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  them. 

The  siaaries  paid  to  employees  of  these  industrics^as  shown  in  my 
brief,  are  set  at  a  very  hign  aggregate. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  nas  that  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  That  has  prevailed  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  yeara, 
in  this  section  particidany.  Take  the  cotton  firms:  The  secretarv' 
and  treasurer  receives  $5,000:  bookkeeper,  $2,700;  cotton  bo  )W- 
keeper,  $2,100.  The  wholesale  hardwood  lumber  companies:  Sales- 
men receive  $6,000  per  annimi;  bookkeeper,  $2,100;  lumber  inspector, 
S2,100;  yard  foreman,  $2,400;  wliile  common  labor  gets  $4  per  day. 

In  the  wholesale  grocery  concerns  in  Memphis — Memphis  is  the 
third  largest  wholesafe  gi-ocery  jobbing  market  m  the  United  States — 
bookkeepers  get  $2,400,  city  salesmen,  $2,400;  and  shipping  clerks 
S2,4O0.  In  the  woodworking  plants  the  mill  superintendent  gets  an 
average  oi  $2,700;  the  assistant  superintendent,  $2,400;  the  inspectors, 
$2,100;  and  the  machinists  get  $6  per  day. 

We  have  a  great  many  industries  in  tike  automobile  line,  and  auto 
mechanics  get  $60  per  week;  carpenters,  80  cents  per  hour;  and  brick- 
layers, $1  per  hour.  In  the  department  stores  tne  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  paid  $2,400  to  $2,600  per  annum  and  bookkeepers  $1,800 
to  $2,400. 

In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the  employees  of  these  concerns  receive 
substantial  bonuses,  sick-leave  privileges,  vacations,  etc. 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  figures  covering  the  actual 
expenses  of  post-office  clerks  in  Memhpis  during  the  year  1919. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory;  we  arc  not  telling  you  what  might 
be ;  what  we  are  telling  you  now  is  what  actually  happened  during 
1919,  and  I  want  you  to  accept  it  as  a  fact,  because  we  can  substan- 
tiate everything  I  say.   /     .  . 

One  clerk  with  three  in  his  family  made  up  his  deficit  by  working 
overtime,  as  well  as  using  the  earnings  of  his  wife  as  a  seamstress, 
and  this  clerk's  wife  at  present  is  assistmg  in  taking  the  census. 
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Another  clerk  with  three  in  the  family.  This  clerk  worked  as  » 
janitor,  sublet  part  of  his  house,  and  also  drew  all  of  a  small  incomi 
tiis  wife  had. 

Another  clerk  with  three  in  the  family.  This  special  clerk  re- 
paired shoes  on  the  outside  to  make  up  his  deficit. 

These  are  all  special  clerks  to  which  I  am  referring. 

There  is  anotner  clerk  with  four  in  the  family.  He  rented  a 
portion  of  his  house  and  worked  overtime  in  order  to  be  able  to  live. 
Another  clerk  worked  overtime  in  the  office  and  held  a  clerical  j^^h 
on  the  outside  with  a  restaurant,  and  also  borrowed  money  from  his 
father-in-law  in  order  to  get  by. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  cases  among  the 
supervisors  in  the  Memphis  post  office. 

One  supervisor  with  lour  in  the  familv.  He  had  no  opportunity 
for  outside  work  because  of  his  particular  employment,  and  ho  is 
therefore  in  debt. 

Another  supervisor — salary,  $2,025;  expenses,  $2,460.  His  wifo 
kept  boarders  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Another,  with  four  in  trie  family,  with  a  similar  salary,  $2,025,  had 
exj)enses  of  $2,520,  had  to  fall  back  on  a  small  outside  income  from 
another  source. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  supervisor  with  six  in  the  family :  His 
salary  was  $1,S63  last  year  and  nis  expenses  82,630.  This  supervisor 
had  to  take  two  of  his  boys  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work, 
and  that  has  robbed  them  of  their  education.  This  supervisor  fur- 
ther states  ho  has  been  in  the  Postal  Service  for  16  veare.  His 
present  rate  of  pay  is  $1,925,  and  ho  has  a  married  son  wto  has  heou 
emploved  by  a  local  bank  less  than  two  years,  and  this  married  son 
draws>2,300. 

Those  supervisors  and  special  clerks  have  no  opportunity  for 
recreation,  for  amusement,  or  for  outside  education  or  personal 
advancement,  and  we  hold  that  these  things  are  legitimate;  tnat  they 
are  natural  and  necessai'v  to  the  well-being  ana  healthful  mental 
activitv  of  the  individual.  Luxuries  we  can  not  have.  Ordinarv 
comforts  have  been  denied  us,  and  many  of  us  have  been  forced  int*> 
debt.  No  man  can  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  when  he  is  worried 
over  the  question  of  where  and  how  he  is  going  to  get  the  money  to 
satisfy  his  creditors. 

These  cases  that  I  have  stated  are  not  extreme;  they  are  simply 
the  average  cases.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  Memphis  office  have 
held  on,  waiting  and  hoping  that  some  action  would  be  taken  to 
relieve  them  oi  this  financial  strain,  whereas  if  they  had  sought 
employment  in  the  outside  world  no  doilbt  they  would  have  done 
better.  I  base  that, statement  on  these  facts.  Of  those  employees 
who  left  the  Memphis  office  last  year 

Senator  Moses  (interposing) .  How  large  is  the  regular  force  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  The  regular  force  is  156  clerks.  We  have  350  em- 
ployees, and  the  roster  of  our  regular  clerks  is  156,  and  43  left  during 
the  last  year.  One  left  a  position  in  the  post  office  that  paid  eighteen 
hundred,  and  during  the  portion  of  the  year  that  he  was  out  made 
over  $10,000  in  contracting  and  building.  An  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  mails  who  resigned  a  position  paying  $2,025  is  now  drawing 
between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars,  wmle  a  former  special  dis- 
tributor wb-"  ^k  to  the  farm,  raised  his  income  80  per  cent 
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by  SO  doing.  One  clerk,  who  received  $1,600  and  was  removed  from 
the  service  because  of  irregularities,  is  now  bein^  paid  $2,400  with  a 
bonus.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  when  a  man  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  be  in  the  service  can  go  out  and  immediately  raise  his 
earnings  50  per  cent. 

We  are  not  going  into  a  repetition  of  what  you  must  have  heard 
elsewhere — the  operation  of  the  post  offices  and  the  value  of  the 
special  clerks  ana  supervisors  in  connection  therewith. 

Senator  Moses.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  something 
on  that. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  want  to  say  that  the  receipts  of  the  Memphis  post 
office  for  the  calendar  year  were  one  million  and  a  half;  the  amount 
of  money  orders  issued  was  about  a  million  and  a  half;  money  orders 
paid,  about  three  million;  while  we  received  in  deposits  from  other 
postmasters  $9,000,000,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  done  by  post  offices  of  this  class 
we  have  what  is  known  as  a  terminal,  where  we  work  from  three  to 
seven  thousand  sacks  of  parcel  post  and  more  than  a  quarter  million 
letters  and  circulars  daily,  which  shows  vou  that  we  are  handling  an 
amount  of  business  which  requires  carenil  supervision. 
Senator  Moses.  Dailv,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes.     We    receive    circulars    from    New    York;    we 
receive  seeds  sent  out  by  Congressmen  from  Washington. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Can  you  state  how  many  ordinary  letters? 
Mr.  Kline.  The  first-class  letters  run  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
thousand. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  circulars,  how  many  ? 
Mr.  Kline.  The  circulars  and  the  matter  we  get  from  Washing- 
ton, in  the  way  of  seeds,  pension  checks,  etc.,  will  run  something 
over  two  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  are  more  of  these  circulars  and  official 
mail  than  first-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason:  We  operate  what  is  known 
as  a  t'erminal.  We  took  it  over  from  the  Railway  Mail  Service  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  this  is  advertising  matter  that  comes  from  the 
lai^e  offices— ?!hicaffo,  St.  Louis,  etc. — for  redistribution  to  the 
cities  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
why  the  circulars  in  this  office  are  in  excess  of  the  first-class  mail. 
The  parcels  post  here  runs  from  three  to  seven  thousand  sacks  a  day. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  How  does  that  number  of  sacks  compare  with 
the  number  of  sacks  of  third  class  and  first  class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Our  sacks  of  third  class  will  run  between  a  hundred 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  a  day,  but,  you  see,  eaoh  one  of  these 
sacks  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  pieces. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  And  how  many  pouches  of  first-class  mail  ? 
Mr.  Kline.  We  make  about  a  nundred  and  fifty-five  pouches  a 
dav  out  of  this  office. 
\Ir.  Steenerson.  They  are  smaller  than  the  sacks  ?  , 
Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir.     They  contain  a  smaller  amount    of   mail 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  full,  but  we  make  a  lot  of  what  are  known 
as  *' express  pouches, '^  which  contain  a  small  quantity  of  mail. 

You  asked  a  while  ago  how  many  employees  we  have.  We  have 
on  our  roster  156  regular  clerks,  110  regular  carriers,  and  we  use  an 
average  of  40  to  50  substitute  clerks  in  this  office  and  15  to  20  sub- 
stitute carriers. 
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I  would  like  to  call  attention,  while  we  are  on  that  point,  to  the 
diflBculty  in  obtaining  help  at  this  office,  and  this,  in  turn,  bears  on 
the  work  of  the  supervisor,  because  in  handling  men  you  will  under- 
stand it  requires  twice  as  much  supervision  to  manage  the  inexper- 
ienced kind  of  employee  as  it  does  ordinary  help. 

In  1918  we  had  more  than  80  resignations  in  this  office,  in  1919  we 
had  more  than  40,  and  during  the  last  six  months  alone  we  appointed 
more  than  140  temporary  substitutes  in  this  office  with  a  view  t«. 
obtaining  enough  men  to  handle  the  work.  Some  of  these  will  come 
and  work  a  day ;  some,  a  week  and  then  they  will  leave.  The  service 
isn't  attractive  to  them  at  all.  We  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
an  eligible  list  in  this  office  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In 
December,  the  month  just  passed,  we  had  more  applicants  for  tiii?^ 
civil-service  examination  than  we  ever  had  before,  and  then  we  hao 
less  than  40  for  the  position  of  clerk,  even  considering  the  60  cent 
rate  now  in  existence  for  substitute  clerk.  That  shows  you  clearly, 
gentlemen,  that  the  post' office  is  not  attracting  either  competent  or 
incompetent  men.  They  do  not  want  the  job  even  at  60  cents  an 
hoiu*,  oecause  they  can  make  more  money  on  the  outside  in  this 
particular  section. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  under  the  present  conditions  especi- 
ally, when  we  have  so  much  green  help  in  the  post  office,  that  there 
isn't  a  supervisor  in  the  Memphis  post  office  or  in  any  of  the  other 
largo  post  offices  in  this  section  that  couldn't  save  to  the  department 
annufiilly  his  entire  salary  by  careful  and  conscientious  supervision. 
The  amount  of  work  done,  the  class  of  men  used,  and  so  on,  is  such 
that  if  the  department  will  recognize  this  fact  and  make  the  salaries 
such  as  wiU  retain  the  efficient  men  they  have,  they  will  save  the 
salaries  of  these  men  very  readily,  because  of  their  abiUty  to  produce 
.the  maximum  output,  and  that  without  anv  difficulty.  That  -will 
be  established  if  you  wiU  considt  our  records  for  overtime  and  for 
auxiliary  work,  and  the  heavy  expenditure  for  the  latter  especially. 

Senator  Moses.  You  think,  then,  that  the  grade  of  special  clerk  is 
a  useful  one  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  do.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  grade,  because  it  oflFers  the 
ordinary  clerk  in  the  post  office  who  wants  to  make  a  special  eflfort  to 
fit  himself  and  make  himself  efficient  a  stepping  stone  to  a  sui>er- 
visory  position.  In  a  great  many  offices  supervisory  appointments 
do  not  come  very  often;  there  are  not  many  vacancies,  but  the  grade 
of  special  clerk  allows  the  clerk  who  wants  to  make  himself  efficient 
to  get  into  a  grade  where  the  pay  is  better  and  where  he  can,  in  the 
meantime,  be  fitting  himself  for  a  supervisory  position  when  a  vacancy- 
does  occur. 

Senator  Moses.  You  think,  then,  that  its  special  importance  is  that 
of  a  reward  for  faithful  service  and  as  an  mtermediary  between  a 
clerkship  and  a  supervisory  position  i 

Mr.  BlLine.  I  do. 

Senator  Mqses.  You  wouldn't  regard  them  as  parasites? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  would  not. 

Senator  Moses.  They  have  been  so  characterized  in  some  of  the 
hearin£B  before  the  commission. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  know  a  great  many  special  clerks  all  over  the  countr\' 
who  have  been  promoted  for  meritorious  service.    They  are  not 
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parasites,  but  one  of  the  biggest  factors  we  have  in  the  post  office 
which  makes  for  efficient  service. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  place  any  limitation  on  a  post  office  as 
to  the  number  to  be  appomtea  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  should  be  a  comparatively 
smaU^  percentage  of  the  force  included  in  the  special  grade.  I  should 
say,  just  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  number  of  special  clerks 
should  just  about  equal  the  number  of  supervisors  in  an  office,  which 
is  about  1  to  10  of  the  force — about  10  per  cent  of  the  force. 

Senator  Moses.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Twenty-two  years. 

Senator  Moses.  How  did  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  First  as  a  substitute  railway  postal  clerk.  Then  I 
was  taken  into  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
at  Indianapolis  and  subsec[uently  made  assistant  chief  clerk.  I 
went  from  there  to  the  position  of  post-office  inspector,  and  I  held 
that  for  ei^t  years,  and  was  then  made  superintendent  of  mails  in 
the  Memphis  post  office. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  yom'  salary  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  $2,600  plus  5  per  cent.  I  want  to  say  in  my  case  that 
you  may  ask  me  why,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  salary,  I  don't 
get  out.  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  started  in  22  years  ago  it  looked 
attractive,  and  I  went  into  it  to  make  a  life  work  of  it.  I  have  been 
in  various  branches  of  the  service  and  I  like  it,  and  I  have  gotten  to 
the  point  where  I  think  I  could  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  department. 
I  have  been  offered  more  on  the  outside,  but  I  have  declined,  and 
am  hanging  on,  hoping  you  gentlemen  and  the  department  are 
goin^  togive  us  what  is  due  us. 

(Mr.  EJune's  brief  follows:) 

BRIEF  SUBMITtED  BT  MK.   B.   H.   KLINE. 

This  brief  is  filed  in  the  intereet  of  the  supervisors  and  special  clerks  of  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  The  statements  nerein  contained  are  based  directly  upon 
f ftcts  obtained  from  the  employees  of  the  Memphis  post  office,  but  which  are  likewise 
true  in  other  offices  of  any  size  in  tJiese  States.  Your  honorable  body  in  conducting 
these  investigatioDs  in  numerous  oUier  cities  has,  without  doubt,  accumiilated  a 
great  mass  of  information  and  figures  which  are  applicable  to  practically  all  cities 
having  first  and  second-class  post  offices.  It  wiU  therefore  not  be  our  purpose  to 
&ttanpt  to  reiterate  what  you  have  heard  elsewhere  regarding  the  character  and 
quaiificationB  of  the  men  who  are  included  in  the  classincations  of  supervisors  and 
Bpedal  clerks,  nor  will  we  attempt  to  repeat  the  ever-i)reeent  aiguments  r^;arding  the 
hiA  cost  of  living  and  the  inaaequately  of  our  salaries  to  cover  the  same.  Rather 
will  we  attempt  to  inform  you  regarding  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  section. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Memphis  is  not  only  the  laigest  inland 
cotton  mjurket  in  the  world  but  also  the  laiie^t  hardwood  lumber  market,  therefore 
the  post-office  employees  come  in  direct  living  competition  with  the  emplovees  of 
these  two  big  commercial  industries,  in  which  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested.  Following  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  concerns  in  business  in  these 
lines,  which  predominate  in  tnis  section,  they  nave  set  the  salary  standard  for  employ- 
ees at  a  high  ^guje.  Competition  for  labor  of  the  better  sort  has  consequently  grown 
keener  and  salaries  have  advanced  accordingly.  Increases  in  rents  and  living  costs 
have  naturaUy  followed.  Post-office  employees  earning  smaller  salaries  are  required 
to  iKay  similar  prices  in  order  to  live.  Even  the  common  laborers  employed  b^  these 
inaustries  receive  such  a  high  scale  of  wages  that  the  post-office  employees  in  this 
section  are  outclassed  at  every  turn,  whether  it  be  in  ihe  renting  of  a  nouse,  the  pur^ 
chase  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  the  buving  of  foodstufte. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  salaries  paid  in  commercial  lines,  your  attention  is  invited  to 
the  following  figures  secured  from  firms  in  the  several  lines  of  business  indicated,  from 
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$5,000  (n) 
2,  700.  01  > 
2, 100.  Oi) 

6,000.0'> 
2. 100.  <»» 
2,  100.  «>• 
2,400.  <••» 
4.  <>•» 

2,  400.  on 
2,  400  (><» 
2. 400.  'Vi 

2, 700.  («*> 
2, 400.  OU 

2, 100-  01 » 
6.00 

60.fi) 

I    <M 

$2,400.00-$2,600-<"» 
1,800.00-  2,400.  0») 


which  it  IB  readily  apparent  that  employees  in  various  commercial  lines  ha\ing  le^ 
responsibility,  less  tecnnical  knowledge,  and  in  most  cases  fewer  years  of  experience, 
receive  much  higher  salaries  than  posUd  employees  of  comparative  rank: 

Cotton  commission  houses: 

Secretary  and  treasurer per  annum . 

Bookkeeper do. . . 

Cotton  bookkeeper do. . . 

Wholesale  hardwood  lumber  companies: 

Salesman^ do. . . 

Bookkeeper.' do. . . 

Lumber  inspector do. . . 

Yard  foreman do. . . 

("ommon  laborer per  day. 

Wholesale  grocery  concerns: 

Bookkeeper per  annum. 

( 'ity  salesman do. . . 

Shipping  clerk do. . . 

Wood -working  plants: 

Mill  superintendent do. . . 

Assistant  superintendent do. . . 

Inspector do. . . 

Machinist : per  day. 

Auto  mechanic per  week. 

Carpenter per  hour. 

Bricklayer do. . . 

Department  stores: 

Head  of  department per  annum. 

Bookkeeper do. . . 

In  addition  to  the  payment  of  these  salaries,  these  employees  receive  substantia) 
bonuses,  vacation  privileges,  etc.  As  against  the  above  np:uree,  we  desire  to  oet  cnit 
a  few  statements  of  the  expenditures  of  post-office  special  clerks  and  super^'isors 
taken  at  random  from  statements  submitted  by  these  employees  covering  the  calendar 
year  1919. 

Clerk  A,  three  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $1,843.  Deficit  made  up  by 
working  overtime,  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife  as  seamstress,  and  that  she  is  now 
assisting  in  takin|?  the  census  to  earn  more  money. 

Clerk  B,  three  m  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,305.  Acted  as  janitor,  sublet  a 
portion  of  his  home,  and  drew  on  a  small  income  of  his  wife. 

Clerk  C,  three  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,363.  Repaired  shoes  to  earn 
additional  money. 

Clerk  D,  four  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,280.  Rented  portion  of  his  home 
and  worked  overtime. 

Clerk  E,  five  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,477.  Chres  $350;  worked  over- 
time and  had  no  opportunity  for  recreation  or  amus^nait,  as  well  as  no  money  for  the 
same. 

Clerk  F,  five  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expcaases  $2,481.  Worked  overtime  in  office, 
held  clerical  job  on  outside,  and  secured  assistance  from  father-in-law. 

Clerk  G.  six  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,160.  Earned  $339  working  over- 
time and  owes  $600  beadee. 

Supervisor  A .  four  in  family,  salary  $1,812,  expenses  $2,274.  No  opportunity  i*>r 
o>'erfime  or  outsdde  employment;  is  in  debt. 

Supervisor  B,  four  in  family,  salary  $2,025,  expenses  $2,460.  Wife  kept  boarder?  to 
make  up  deficit. 

Supenisor  C,  four  in  family,  salary  $2,025,  expenses  $2,520.  Had  small  outride 
inci^me. 

Supervi^^r  D,  four  in  family,  salary  $2,025,  expenses  $2,668.  Had  rental  from  small 
hou:<«»  and  lite  insiuance  from  death  of  son. 

SuperN-i^^r  E,  six  in  family,  salary  $1,863,  expenses  $2,630.  Kept  his  two  boys  out 
of  ^s^^hix^I  and  put  them  to  work,  thus  robbing  them  of  their  educatian.  This  super- 
vie^'^r  further  state?  tlut  he  has  been  in  the  Poetal  Service  16  years,  and  his  present 
tate  of  pay  is  $1.92o,  while  he  has  a  manried  son  who  has  been  employed  by  a  local 
bank  t\^  le««i  than  iwx>  \*ear$  and  draws  $2,300  per  year. 

In  this  tx>nne^^tion  we  ro^peotiully  urge  that  edncatioD,  leueatkm,  and  amusements 
ane  Tvcuded  not  only  as  l^otimate.  but  as  actually  necesmr  to  the  well-being  and 
healthful  mental  aciivit>'  ot  she  individual.  Poet-office  em|^yees  most  foiego  Uiese, 
nearly  all  of  them,  for  lack  o:  sii^ney  and  many  for  lack  of  time,  fiecaose  of  the  necessity 
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tor  making  overtime  in  the  office  or  finding  outside  employment  in  order  to  add 
enough  to  their  salaries  to  live. 

Luxuries  we  can  not  have;  ordinary  comforts  should  not  be  denied  us;  necessities 
we  must  have.  Many  of  our  number  have  been  forced  into  debt  in  order  to  provide 
ordinary  family  requirements;  and  this  constant  worry  over  financial  matters  keeps 
them  from  giving  their  best  to  the  service.  For  no  man  can  give  cheerful  and  enthusi- 
astic service  or  make  such  service  100  per  cent  efficient  when  his  very  soul  is  being 
eaten  out  by  this  ever-present  anxiety.  No  man  can  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  when 
his  mind  is  distressed  with  the  question  as  to  where  and  how  he  will  obtain  the  money 
to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  financial  difficulties  of  underpaid  employees  are  not 
<ited  as  extreme  cases,  but  are  generally  indicative  of  the  condition  in  which  most 
of  the  special  clerks  and  supervisors  find  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  held  on, 
waitinj^  and  hoping  that  some  action  would  be  taken  to  relieve  them  of  this  financial 
<rain,  while,  had  they  sought  emplovment  in  the  commercial  world,  they  would,  in 
mo6t  oases,  have  bettered  their  conoition  to  a  great  degree.  As  examples  of  tnis, 
your  attention  is  invited  to  a  few  of  the  cases  of  employees  who  have  left  the  Memphis 
office  during  the  past  year.  One  such  employee  left  a  salary  of  $1,800  in  the  post 
office  and  has  already  made  more  than  110,000  in  contracting  and  building.  An  a^isist- 
ant  superintendent  of  mails,  who  resigned  during  the  latter  part  of  1919  on  a  salary  of 
$2,025,  is  now  earning  more  than  double  that  rate.  A  former  pp^cia^  clerk  is  now 
being  paid  $2,400.  A  former  distributor  increased  his  earnings  by  80  per  cent  by 
retiiming  to  the  farm .  And  even  one  clerk  who  was  drawing  a  salary  of  $1 ,600  and  was 
removed  from  service  because  of  irregularities  is  now  drawing  a  salary  of  $2,400  plus  a 
substantial  bonus.  It  is  a  sad  conmientary  on  the  Postal  Service  wnen  an  employee 
who  is  deemed  unfit  to  be  retained  can  enter  a  commercial  pursuit  and  immediately 
increase  his  earnings  50  per  cent. 

We  assume  that  you  do  not  care  for  a  repetition  of  what  you  have  learned  elsewhere 
r«>i?ardin^  the  plan  of  post-office  organization,  the  duties  of  the  various  supervisory 
officers,  nor  their  relative  rank  and  value  to  tne  service.  Briefly,  however,  we  may 
say  for  your  information  that  the  receipts  of  the  Memphis  office  for  the  past  calendar 
year  were  nearly  one  and  one-half  millions  dollars.  There  are  more  than  350  employees 
on  its  roster,  and,  aside  from  the  r^^lar  postal  business  transacted  in  an  office  of  this 
«ize.  we  perfomi  terminal  distribution,  aggregating  3,000  to  7,000  sacks  of  parcel  post 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  letters  and  circulars  daily.  Because  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  financial  transactions  and  the  large  quantity  of  mail  handled, 
the  .special  clerks  in  this  office,  holding  the  more  responsible  positions,  must  be  men 
of  high  grade  and  long  experience;  for  similar  reasons,  the  supervisors  are  men  who 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  and  detail  of  the  service,  and  must  in 
addition  be  able  to  direct  and  supervise  the  various  operations  in  connection 
iherewitii. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  help  at  some  of  the 
larger  offices,  but  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  oeen  impossible 
inr  the  past  two  years  to  either  obtain  or  hold  competent  men  in  this  office.  In  1918 
we  had  more  than  80  resignations  from  the  regular  force  and  in  1919  we  had  43  such 
rp^ignations.  This  does  not  tell  the  tale,  however,  for  during  the  past  six  months 
alone  we  have  made  more  than  140  substitute  appointments  in  an  endeavor  to  secure 
a  sufficient  force  to  handle  the  mails.  At  no  time  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  we  had  an  eligible  list  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs.  Only  in  the  last  examina- 
tion, which  was  held  in  December,  could  we  secitre  any  number  of  applicants  at  all, 
and  even  then,  with  the  attraction  of  a  60-cent  rate  of  pay  for  substitutes,  we  had  less 
than  40  applicants  for  the  position  of  clerk.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  Postal 
Service  with  its  present  rate  of  pay  is  not  drawing  either  competent  or  incompetent 
men. 

In  the  management  of  any  business,  if  it  is  to  be  operated  upon  a  proper  economic 
bans,  the  responsibility  for  such  operation  must,  as  an  eventuality,  rest  upon  the 
eh*  )ulderB  of  the  men  who  direct  the  efforts  of  the  workers.  Therefore,  if  an  economical 
administration  is  to  be  had  in  the  post  office  it  must  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  super- 
vifiTs  tliemselves.  Hence,  as  a  business  proposition  alone,  the  department  should 
pay  such  salaries  as  will  not  only  secure  men  of  proper  fitness  and  equipment  to 
administer  its  affairs  but  also  offer  them  sufficient  inducement  to  remain  and  be  ever 
alert  to  render  still  better  service.  The  department  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  Competition  with  commercial  industries  in  securing  and  holding  its  supervisory 
employees  and  be  governed  accordingly  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  compensation 
therefor  on  a  basis  oi  comparative  wortn.  A  satisfactory  scale  or  classification  is  that 
recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  Supervisory  Post  Office  Employees,  at 
Atlantic  City,  in  August,  1919,  which  we  herewith  approve. 
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which  it  is  readily  apparent  that  employeee  in  various  conunercial  lines  having  le» 
responsibili^,  less  tecnnical  knowledge,  and  in  most  cases  fewer  years  of  experience, 
receive  much  higher  salaries  than  postal  employees  of  comparative  rank: 

Cotton  commission  houses: 

Secretary  and  treasurer per  annum. 

Bookkeeper do. . . 

Cotton  bookkeeper do. . . 

Wholesale  hardwood  lumber  companies: 

Salesman^^ do. . . 

Bookkeeper.' do. . . 

Lumber  inspector do. . . 

Yard  foreman do. . . 

Common  laborer per  day. 

Wholesale  grocery  concerns: 

Bookkeeper per  annum . 

City  salesman do. . . 

Shipping  clerk do. . . 

Wood-working  plants: 

Mill  superintendent do. . . 

Assistant  superintendent do. . . 

Inspector do. . . 

Machinist : per  day. 

Auto  mechanic per  week. 

Carpenter per  hour. 

Bricklayer do. . . 

Department  stores: 

Head  of  department per  annum. 

Bookkeeper do. . . 


$5, 000. 00 
2, 700.  00 
2, 100.  00 

6, 000-  (M» 
2. 100.  0(> 
2,  100.  0*1 
2,400.  («» 
4.  Of» 

2,400.00 
2, 400.  0(» 
2. 400-  Ori 

2,  700.  <K) 

2,400.00 

2. 100.  00 

6.00 

60.00 

.SI 

l.Of) 

12, 400.  00-f2, 600.  Of> 
1,800.00-  2,400.00 


In  addition  to  the  payment  of  these  salaries,  these  employees  receive  substantial 
bonuses,  vacation  privileges,  etc.  As  against  the  above  fibres,  we  desire  to  set  our 
a  few  statements  of  the  expenditures  of  post-office  special  clerks  and  supervisor 
taken  at  random  from  statements  submitted  by  these  employees  covering  the  calendar 
year  1919. 

Clerk  A,  three  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $1,843.  Deficit  made  up  by 
working  overtime,  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife  as  seamstress,  and  that  she  is  now 
assisting  in  taking  the  census  to  earn  more  money. 

Clerk  B,  three  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,305.  Acted  as  janitor,  sublet  a 
portion  of  his  home,  and  drew  on  a  small  income  of  his  wife. 

Clerk  C,  three  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,363.  Repaired  shoes  to  earn 
additional  money. 

Clerk  D,  four  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,280.  Rented  portion  of  his  home 
and  worked  overtime. 

Clerk  E,  five  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,477.  Owes  $350;  worked  over- 
time and  had  no  opportunity  for  recreation  or  amusement,  as  well  as  no  money  for  the 
same. 

Clerk  F,  five  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,481.  Worked  overtime  in  office, 
held  clerical  job  on  outside,  and  secured  asFHstance  from  father-in-law. 

Clerk  G,  six  in  family,  salary  $1,675,  expenses  $2,160.  Earned  $339  working  over- 
time and  owes  $600  besides. 

Supervisor  A ,  four  in  family,  salary  $1,812,  expenses  $2,274.  No  opportunity  for 
overtime  or  outside  employment;  is  in  debt. 

Supervisor  B,  four  in  family,  salary  $2,025,  expenses  $2,460.  Wife  kept  boarders  to 
make  up  deficit. 

Supervisor  C,  four  in  family,  salary  $2,025,  expenses  $2,520.  Had  small  outside 
income. 

Supervisor  D,  four  in  family,  salary  $2,025,  expenses  $2,668.  Had  rental  from  small 
house  and  life  insurance  from  death  of  son. 

Supervisor  E,  six  in  family,  salary  $1,863,  expenses  $2,630.  Kept  his  two  boy-s  out 
of  school  and  put  them  to  work,  thus  robbing  them  of  tneir  education.  This  super- 
visor further  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  Postal  Service  16  years,  and  his  preaent 
rate  of  pay  is  $1,925,  while  he  has  a  married  son  who  has  been  employ^  by  a  local 
bank  for  less  than  two  years  and  draws  $2,300  per  year. 

In  this  connection  we  respectfully  uige  that  education,  recreation,  and  amusements 
are  regarded  not  only  as  legitimate,  but  as  actually  necessary  to  the  well-being  and 
healtmul  mental  activity  of  the  individual.  Post-office  employees  must  forego  Uiese, 
nearly  all  of  them,  for  lack  of  money  and  many  for  lack  of  time,  because  of  the  necessity 
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for  makiog  overtiine  in  the  office  or  finding  outaide  employment  in  order  to  add 
enough  to  their  salaries  to  live. 

Luxuries  we  can  not  have;  ordinary  comforts  should  not  be  denied  us;  necessitieB 
"we  must  have.  Many  of  our  number  have  been  forced  into  debt  in  order  to  provide 
ordinary  family  requirements;  and  this  constant  worry  over  financial  matters  keeps 
the^m  from  giving  their  best  to  the  service.  For  no  man  can  give  cheerful  and  enthusi- 
astic service  or  make  such  service  100  per  cent  efficient  when  his  very  soul  is  being 
eaten  out  by  this  ever-present  anxiety.  No  man  can  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  when 
his  mind  is  distressed  with  the  question  as  to  where  and  how  he  will  obtain  the  money 
to  satisfy  hia  creditors. 

^The  foregoing  instances  of  financial  difficulties  of  underpaid  employees  are  not 
cited  as  extreme  cases,  but  are  generallv  indicative  of  the  condition  in  which  most 
of  the  special  clerks  and  supervisors  find  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  held  on, 
waiting  and  hoping  that  some  action  would  be  taken  to  relieve  them  of  this  financial 
strain,  while,  had  they  sought  employment  in  the  commercial  world,  they  would,  in 
mo^  cases,  have  bettered  their  condition  to  a  great  degree.  As  examples  of  tnis, 
your  attention  is  invited  to  a  few  of  the  cases  of  employees  who  have  left  tne  Memphis 
ofliee  during  the  post  year.  One  such  employee  left  a  salary  of  |1,800  in  the  post 
office  and  has  already  made  more  than  |10,000  in  contracting  and  building.  An  amst- 
ant  superintendent  of  mails,  who  resigned  during  the  latter  part  of  1919  on  a  salary  of 
$2,025,  is  now  earning  more  than  double  that  rate.  A  former  pp*»riai  clerk  is  now 
being  paid  $2,400.  A  former  distributor  increased  his  earnings  by  80  per  cent  by 
returning  to  the  farm.  And  even  one  clerk  who  was  drawing  a  salary  of  $1,600  and  was 
removed  from  service  because  of  irregularities  is  now  drawing  a  salary  of  $2,400  plus  a 
substantial  bonus.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Postal  Service  when  an  employee 
who  is  deemed  unfit  to  be  retained  can  enter  a  commercial  pursuit  and  immeaiately 
increase  his  earnings  50  per  cent. 

We  assume  that  you  do  not  care  for  a  repetition  of  what  you  have  learned  elsewhere 
rp^arding  the  plan  of  post-office  organization,  the  duties  of  the  various  supervisory 
officers,  nor  their  relative  rank  and  value  to  the  service.  Briefly,  however,  we  may 
say  for  your  information  that  the  receipts  of  the  Memphis  office  for  the  past  calendar 
year  were  nearly  one  and  one-half  millions  dollars.  There  are  more  than  350  employees 
on  its  roster,  and,  aside  from  the  r^ular  postal  business  transacted  in  an  office  of  this 
«ize.  we  perform  terminal  distribution,  aggregating  3,000  to  7,000  sacks  of  parcel  post 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  letters  and  circulars  daily.  Because  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  financial  transactions  and  the  large  quantity  of  mail  handled, 
the  special  clerks  in  this  office,  holding  the  more  responsible  positions,  must  be  men 
of  high  grade  and  long  experience;  for  similar  reasons,  the  supefrisors  are  men  who 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  and  detail  of  the  service,  and  must  in 
addition  be  able  to  direct  and  9ui>ervi8e  the  various  operations  in  connection 
therewith. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  help  at  some  of  the 
larger  offices,  but  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  oeen  impossible 
for  the  past  two  years  to  either  obtain  or  hold  competent  men  in  this  office.  In  1918 
we  had  more  than  80  resignations  from  the  regular  force  and  in  1919  we  had  43  such 
resignations.  This  does  not  tell  the  tale,  however,  for  during  the  past  six  months 
ali>ne  we  have  made  more  than  140  substitute  appointments  in  an  endeavor  to  secure 
a  sufficient  force  to  handle  the  mails.  At  no  time  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  we  had  an  eligible  list  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs.  Only  in  the  last  examina- 
tion, which  was  held  in  December,  could  we  secure  any  number  of  applicants  at  all, 
and  even  then,  with  the  attraction  of  a  60-cent  rate  of  pay  for  substitutes,  we  had  less 
than  40  applicants  for  the  position  of  clerk.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  Postal 
Service  with  its  present  rate  of  pay  is  not  drawing  either  competent  or  incompetent 
men. 

In  the  management  of  any  business,  if  it  is  to  be  operated  upon  a  proper  economic 
liasis,  the  responsibility  for  such  operation  must,  as  an  eventuality,  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  who  direct  the  efforts  of  the  workers.  Therefore,  if  an  economical 
administration  is  to  be  had  in  the  post  office  it  must  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  super- 
visors themselves.  Hence,  as  a  Dusiness  proposition  alone^  the  department  should 
pay  such  salaries  as  will  not  only  secure  men  of  proper  fitness  and  equipment  to 
a<lminister  its  affaire  but  also  offer  them  sufficient  inducement  to  remain  ana  be  ever 
alert  to  render  still  better  service.  The  department  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  c«>mpetition  with  commercial  industries  in  securing  and  holding  its  supervisory 
employees  and  be  governed  accordingly  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  compensation 
therefor  on  a  basis  of  comparative  wortn.  A  satisfactory  scale  or  classification  is  that 
recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  Supervisory  Post  Office  Employees,  at 
Atlantic  City,  in  August,  1919,  which  we  herewith  approve. 
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It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  generalize  further  upon  this  subject.  It  is  verv  evident 
that  the  department  and  Congress  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Imovledge.  sidll. 
and  service  of  postoffice  employees  constitute  a  profession  just  as  much  as  do  a  Knowl- 
edge of  law  and  medicine  constitute  the  legal  and  medical  professioiiB,  and  that  if 
expert  service  is  to  be  obtained  it  must  command  a  rate  of  pay  commensurate  with 
the  class  of  service  rendered.  The  special  clerks  are  the  experts  in  the  various  lines 
of  post-ofBce  work  and  are  promoted  to  this  grade  because  of  meritorious  service.  The 
supervisors  are  selected  from  the  roster  of  special  clerks  because  of  their  qualifications 
as  such  and  the  additional  ability  to  supervise  and  direct.  In  their  hands  not  only 
rests  the  excellence  of  the  service  to  the  public  and  the  department  but  likewise  tl^ 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  which  may  be  decreased  or  increased  according  to  ite 
expenditure  wisely  or  imwisely.  And  we  may  add  that  there  is  hardly  a  superviacir 
in  an  office  of  this  size  who  can  not  easily  save  the  department  practically  has  entire 
salary  each  year  b^  careful  supervision;  and  even  if  it  were  not  the  desire  of  the 
department  to  retam  and  encourage  these  postal  experts  by  the  payment  of  attractive 
salaries,  it  would  at  least  be  a  sound  busmess  proposition  to  pay  them  sufficient  to 
assure  tJieir  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  economical  expenditures  alone. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  honorable  body  will  consider 
not  only  our  claims  for  increased  compensation  but  also  the  dire  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  same  under  present  conditions. 

STATEHEFT  OF  MB.  W.  J.  O'GAILAOHAV.  VASHVILLE*  TEVH. 

Mr.  OCallaohan.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  am  superin- 
tendent of  the  Stahlman  Station  at  Nashville.  I  have  been  in  the 
service  30  years  last  Octobery  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  occupy- 
ing ever^  position  in  the  service  up  to  that  of  superintendent  of 
mails  wmch  I  had  up  to  5  years  ago  when  I  wns  reduced  to  super- 
intendent of  station.  When  I  was  reduced  the  postmaster  did  me 
the  kindness  to  state  that  no  one  had  said  anything  about  my  work. 
It  was  politics  pure  and  simple  and  he  was  forced  to  make  the  change. 

The  paramount  issue  witn  us,  of  course,  is  that  of  compensation. 
I  have  studied  this  question  from  every  angle,  ever  since  the  Nashville 
post  office  grew  from  a  small  place  to  what  it  is  now.  I  have  studied 
men  and  human  natm*e.  I  am  a  physician  as  weU  as  a  clerk,  and  I 
obtained  that  education  while  workmg  as  a  clerk.  I  have  noticed 
this:  That  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  so  that  the  post  office 
man  can  not  meet  his  expenses  and  maintain  his  dignity,  if  j'ou 
choose  to  call  it  that,  and  I  will  illustrate  that — I  pattern  after  one 
of  the  men  who  spoke  here  this  evening,  in  that  there  were  eight 
children  come  to  us,  and  there  was  alwajrs  great  expense  in  that  faniily 
by  way  of  doctor's  bills.  That  was  one  of  the  thmgs  which  induced 
me  to  become  a  doctor  myself  and  save  that  expense.  Of  course,  if 
I  can't  do  that  work  myself,  the  ethics  of  my  profession  enable  me 
to  call  in  the  other  fellow  and  make  him  do  it  lor  nothing. 

I  will  illustrate  a  predicament  we  got  in.  Owing  to  an  increase  in 
the  family  we  found  another  room  was  absolutely  necessary  in  our 
house.  We  had  to  borrow  $1,200  to  put  that  room  up  and  provide 
the  necessary  bath  equipment  and  I  am  still  paying  interest  on  that. 
The  debt  is  there  and  I  am  still  paying  interest  on  it.  It  takes 
$216  a  vear  of  my  salary  to  pay  a  $5,000  life  insurance  policy,  anti 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  a  criminal  to  carry  less  than  that  with  the 
family  I  have.  Three  of  my  children  are  married.  The  oldest 
boy,  27  years  old,  went  into  business  last  summer  in  Atlanta.  He 
gets  $250  a  month  after  two  years'  service.  I,  after  30  years'  service, 
get  a  basic  salary  of  $1,800  a  year,  or  $150  a  month. 
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I  would  like  to  make  this  sxiggestion,  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  needs  of  the  service,  li  the  service  isn^t  made 
attractive  to  the  younger  men,  so  that  they  can  come  in  and  make 
it  their  life  work,  we  can  not  promise  it  much.  The  young  man  of 
to-day  sees  nothingto  induce  him  to  come  in  to  it  with  the  mtention 
of  staying  there.  He  also  feels,  that  as  he  grows  older,  there  should 
be  some  provision  made  for  Imn  in  his  old  age.  We  find  this  in  every 
profession — ^that  some  are  getting  up  in  age,  and  those  that  get  up 
m  age  have  to  step  down  to  make  room  for  those  who  are  commg  in. 

In  the  Nashville  office  we  have  a  man  70  years  old  who  does  a 
good  day's  work  every  day,  with  a  wife  to  support,  and  he  has  a  hard 
time  to  meet  expenses,  but  if  he  were  retired  on  a  salary  of  S50  a 
month  he  would  starve  to  death.     He  can't  afiford  to  quit. 

The  (question  of  night  work  is  one.  of  great  importance  to  the 
service,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  clerks  who  must 
do  the  night  work  should  be  entitled  to  some  special  consideration. 
I  have  worked  more  than  15  of  my  30  years  on  night  work,  that  is 
between  2  and  10.30  p.  m.,  or  between  3  and  11.30  p.  m.,  and  a  man 
on  such  a  tour  is  a  slave  to  his  job  and  his  family  a  slave  to  him,  as 
they  are  unable  to  go  out  together  any  evenings.  We  feel  that  a  time 
differential  of  15  minutes  should  be  given  nieht  clerks,  that  is, 
between  6  p.  m.,  and  6  a.  m.,  45  minutes  should  count  as  an  hour, 
we  also  feel  that  some  allowance  should  be  made  the  clerk  who  must 
spend  considerable  of  his  time  studying  schemes  of  distribution. 

As  supervisors  we  feel  that  in  your  classification  of  the  service, 
every  place  should  be  given  its  proper  designation,  a  man  doing  an 
auditor's  work  and  having  his  responsibility,  should  not  be  called  a 
bookkeeper  to  keep  the  salary  down,  and  every  position  should 
carry  the  salarv  with  it.  We  indorse  the  classification  bill  as 
adopted  at  the  last  convention  of  supervisors,  of  which  you  have  a 
copv. 

My  observation  of  the  thing  is  this,  gentlemen:  That  the  morale 
of  the  service  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  as  the  Government  spent 
millions  of  dollars,  either  through  its  own  agencies,  or  the  agencies 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  promote  and  maintain  the  morale  which  they 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  their  success  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  that  same  thmg  holds  good  in  the  post  office  service.  If  I  can 
not  feel  that  I  have  got  a  living  to  begin  with — if  after  doing  hard 
work  and  conscientious  work,»ii  I  can  not  earn  a  promotion  and  be 
assured  I  can  keep  it,  there  is  no  inducement  for  me  to  strive  to 
improve  the  condition  of  mj^elf  or  the  service. 

Senator  Moses.  What  do  you  think  the  general  eflFect  of  a  retire- 
ment bill  would  be  on  the  service  ? 

ifr.  O'Callaghan.  If  the  salary  was  anything  like  enough  to  live 
on,  it  would  improve  the  service.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  can  do  at  least  25  or  30 
per  cent  more  work  than  men  past  60  years  of  age. 

Senator  Gay.  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that,  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  resides  in  Memphis,  Senator  McKellar, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  a;ctive  workers  to  get  a  retirement  bill 
through.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  OCallaqhan.  We  feel  that  in  the  hands  of  you  gentlemen; 
that  the  laws  that  will  result  from  your  investigation  and  your 
recommendations,  will  depend  whether  the  post-oflSce  employees  of 
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the  future  are  going  to  be  a  happy,  contented  lot  of  high  morale  an<i 
fine  efficiency;  or  aiscontentea,  of  poor  morale  and  indifferent  effi- 
ciency and  easy  prey  to  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  Wism  such  as  i> 
going  up  and  down  the  land  to-day.  We  ask  only  for  a  square  deal : 
that  we  may  live  happy,  raise  our  children,  contribute  our  prorate 
to  the  support  of  our  churches  and  such  institutions  and  feel  that, 
after  we  nave  given  our  country  the  best  service  we  are  capable  of, 
that  she  will  take  care  of  us. 

(Mr  O'Callaghan  mibmitted  the  following  brief:) 

BBIEV  SUBMITTBD  BT  MB.  W.  J.  O'CALLAGHAN. 

The  Bupervisors  of  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  post  office  b^  leave  to  submit  the  t«)l- 
lowing  bnef  in  behalf  of  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  their  nalariefi  upon 
an  eouitable  basis: 

1.  Wages  should  be  at  least  double  what  they  were  in  1914.  The  cost  of  livini: 
has  increased  161  per  cent  since  that  year  according  to  Government  statistics.  Th*^\- 
have  increased  6  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  xh*- 
administration  to  reduce  them.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  dollar  now  paid  t}.^' 
Government  employee  now  buys  less  than  40  cents  worth  of  the  necessities  that  it 
bought  in  1914,  or  38|  cents  worth  to  be  be  more  exact. 

The  local  employees  of  all  laree  corporations  and  firms  have  with  very  few  ex.c*'j>- 
tions  had  their  wages  increased  n*om  75  to  100  per  cent  since  1914,  and  they  are  s^xiii 
increasing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  (^o.,  which  has  grant e<i  an 
increase  of  10  and  15  per  cent  to  all  employees  recei\ing  ]e^  than  $2,500,  who  havf- 
been  in  their  emplo\Tnent  from  6  to  12  months.  They  have  received  increase;*  f«»r 
the  past  five  years  either  in  bonuses  or  increased  pay.  The  increase  drawn  in  r*-'> 
will  amount  to  $5,000,000.  All  ndlway  employees  now  receive  practically  dou^Jr- 
what  thev  received  in  1914  and  contend  that  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  coet  of 
living  as  it  now  stands.  The  wages  of  street  railway,'  employees  have  been  increiL-»il 
to  about  double  that  received  in  1914. 

2.  There  should  be  just  and  equitable  promotion  r^ulations  put  in  operation  ii. 
the  entire  postal  service  which  would  give  recognition  of  efficiency,  experience,  aii«l 
length  of  service  without  regard  for  personal  or  political  preference,  so  that  all  pro- 
motions would  come  to  those  who  are  justly  entitled  to  them  and  not  from  havincr  th^ 
influence  of  some  personal  or  political  friend  of  the  appointing  power  which  has  in 
the  past  permitted  and  caused  the  promotion  of  men  who  have  just  gotten  into  tlit- 
service  and  who  know  very  little  about  it  to  be  given  the  highest  positions  over  men 
who  have  been  long  in  tfie  service  and  are  more  competent  than  the  one  choe^eu. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  republic  and  every  tub  is  supposed  to  stand  on  its  <fwn 
bottom  and  every  citizen  or  sou  of  a  citizen  is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  chain  e 
with  every  other  jwovided  they  are  capable,  in  the  public  service,  without  re^d  to 
ancestry,  pull,  or  previous  condition,  and  the  fadlure  to  carrv  out  this  principle  oi 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  pri\ilege8  to  none  promotes  tiie  spirit  of  unrest  and 
bolshe\ism. 

3.  There  should  be  established  a  board  or  court  of  appeal  not  connected  with  any 
of  the  departments  of  the  Government  to  pass  on  all  reductions  of  gmde  or  pay  and  all 
reciQ\'al5  from  the  service,  to  pass  finallv  on  all  cases  and  see  that  all  employees  aro 
pven  justice  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  an  official  to  remove  an  employee  without 
a  beving  and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  as  is  now  the  case. 
'  This  is  contrar>'  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  and  places  it  within  the 
T»  -«-€?  of  a  single  official  to  remove  an  employee  arbitrarilv  without  a  good  or  sufficient 
?^w«'c.  and  from  which  there  is  no  api^aland  thus  without  a  hearing  deprive  an 
*mT*j  y'?e  who  has  ^rown  old  in  the  service  of  the  only  means  of  *<MTiing  a  livlihtMxl. 

^  -r—  vcrk  required  after  6  p.  m.  and  before  6  a.  m.  should  be  compensated  tVtr 
•i^j^  ':  V  a  time  differential  or  an  increase  in  pay. 

-  zjl:  z:^\  ir.Tk  b  injurious  is  rect^nized  by  an  and  in  all  trades  and  among  skilled 

"•■■■-Hs  >  paid  t-^  by  time  and  one-half  extra  and  in  some  cases  after  12  p.  m..  until 

^  =.  ti  «'^*->  time  is  paid.    The  main  reason,  however,  is  to  cause  the  i^uction  ^t 

^:-::::^  t  rt  -.  ibe  minimum,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  unnecessary'  night  work  done  at  pre?eDr 

-•   *-*  ^  rszuiT   c  ciivular  and  other  third-claas  matter  and  second-class  matter  other 


f^T'^s'  r*  «c«-*i!d  be  given  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  compensatory  regulation:^  in 
^  .r:  D.iue  :a  Sundays  and  holida>'s  and  pay  for  all  overtime. 

lor  r  ^  work  on  Sunday  and  holidA>*8  to  roe 

and  he  should  have  the  same  com 
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penaatioa  as  ia  allowed  other  employees,  otherwise  he  is  discriminated  against  and 
causes  dissatisbkction. 

6.  All  employees  required  to  study  and  learn  schemes  or  do  any  other  similar  work 
in  addition  to  the  eight  hours  of  duty  required  should  be  allowed  a  time  differential 
or  monetary  consideration  therefor. 

First,  it  is  but  just  and  equitable  to  do  so. 

Second,  not  to  do  so  is  takmg  the  employees'  time  without  compensation,  which  is 
contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 

Third,  it  is  a  very  unjust  discrimination  because  it  compels  the  clerks  employed 
in  t>)e  sections  where  the  mails  are  distributed  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time 
oil  duty  to  the  service  in  addition  to  subjecting  him  to  exhausting  physical  and 
mental  sUain  when  on  duty,  which  is  not  required  of  any  of  the  clerks  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  office. 

7.  A  just  and  equitable  retirement  plan  should  be  put  in  operation  based  on  length 
of  service,  allowins  a  percentage  of  annual  salary  for  each  year  of  service  or  certain 
term  of  service  witn  a  minimum  for  retirement  or  else  compensation  should  be  made 
so  that  employees  could  provide  for  their  old  age. 

This  would  improve  the  service  by  making  it  more  efficient  as  it  would  provide 
for  suporj^nnuated  employees  and  make  the  others  more  satisfied  by  feeling  that 
their  hiture  was  provided  for  if  they  did  their  duty  in  the  service. 

8.  We  feel  that  our  Government  should  treat  all  of  its  employees  alike,  we  are 
unable  to  see  why  the  employees  of  all  other  departments  of  the  Government  are 
allowed  30  days  leave  of  absence  and  also  sick  leave  while  the  postal  employees  are 
only  allowed  15  days  and  no  sick  leave,'  and  we  urge  that  we  be  granted  30  days  leave 
of  absence  with  fifteen  days  sick  leave. 

This  would  promote  better  health,  more  comtentment,  and  do  away  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  discriminated  against,  as  well  as  saving  us  financially  when  we 
get  sick,  the  time  of  all  times  when  we  can  so  little  afford  to  lose  our  pay,  as  well  as 
the  time  our  expenses  are  greatest. 

9.  We  indorse  the  plan  tor  the  reclassification  of  supervisory  post-office  employees 
adopted  by  our  national  convention,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  August  18, 19,  and  20, 1919. 

10.  We  urge  that  the  designation  of  all  positions  be  clearly  defined  and  not  left 
to  the  option  of  some  official,  as  is  sometimes  done,  and  the  place  given  an  inferior 
designation  to  keep  the  pay  down;  for  instance,  we  have  a  '^booKkeeper"  who  is 
in  every  sense  an  "auditor,'*  and  should  be  so  designated,  and  that  a  distinction 
be  made  in  the  position  of  poet-office  cashier  in  a  depository  office  and  when  not  a 
depository  office,  whose  work  and  responsibility  is  not  half  that  of  a  depository  office. 

11.  We  believe  that  the  laws  that  will  result  from  your  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations will  determine  whether  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  a 
happy  and  contented  lot,  with  a  high  morale  and  fine  efficiency,  or  an  unhappy, 
discontented  force  of  low  morale  and  poor  efficiency. 

12.  We  plead  for  a  square  deal;  a  chance  to  live  honest,  happy  lives;  to  educate 
our  children;  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  support  of  our  churches  and  other  insti- 
tutions; to  enjoy  a  mite  of  recreation  and  amusement  and  then,  when  we  have  given 
our  best  years  to  our  country,  to  feel  that  we  shall  not  suffer  in  our  old  age. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  SMITH.  POSTAL  CASHIEB,  LITTLE 

BOCK,  ABK. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Elline  has  gone  into  the  condition  of  the  super- 
visory officials  as  a  whole.  I  would  like  to  take  up  a  couple  of 
individual  cases  that  are  pertinent  to  the  Little  Rock  post  office. 
Take  my  own  case  as  an  illustration.  I  desire  to  submit  figures 
showing  the  growth  of  the  office  from  June  30,  1911  to  1919.  That 
is  the  period  during  which  I  served.     [Reading :] 

On  June  30,  1919,  the  financial  responsibilities  were  as  follows: 

Stamp  stocks  (to  meet  the  demands  of  this  office) $297, 381. 79 

Stamped  paper  (subagency,  for  shipment  to  other  offices) 272, 892. 98 

War  savings  and  thrift  stamps 532, 009. 01 

Internal-revenue  stamps , . .  313, 722. 68 

Cash  on.  hand 96, 660. 01 

Total 1,511,894.29 

146191— 20— TOL 1,  FT  9 4 
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On  June  30.  1911: 

SUnpfVicki  u>  meet  tbe  demuid*  o<  Ibis  <>ffic« »n.*!Or,« 

Stamp  Mock  'lobagatcT  farihipment  lootltaofica „.      IM.O'j  J4 

Totml *42.»'/;  > 

R^jmeentiii^  ui  Jiii  iif  ici  naiuliiif  ivfpqiifiLikEiiEc  c>f  mere  ibJB  S22  pa-  ccc: 
The  t"tal  uncioiit  of  bunocci  huidleil  dtuiaf  tbe  i»ral  t^t  oadisff  June  30.  Il'l-, 

WM  a>  foU'JTB: 

PcaUl  receipts  of  tb»  office SS*. -tr   -> 

S«l*e  rji  WIT  aBviii^  nanipe.. ooo.  '*>   ■■'■ 

PnttMi  nmtxtuurif  ir^im  oiber  o&ra LS^.  ;>>1    ■■ 

Wu  ■t^iii^  remiiUDCt*  from  otba' offices 8.100.  2  *'  ■  :■ 

Inlemal-ie venue  remiiuncoi  tiota  oUieT  offices 147.  7_  1  > 

Accffiuiubk  wajrauu  received  from  the  department 910.  OiJlj  '•' 

Paid  war  nviD^cenit.c-aiee  received  from  other  o£c«e«ithreqtieM  fcr 

caah 2.-566.->'«  ^- 

TTaoeferred  nock  to  other  offices  od  depanmemal  orden  and  direct 

KtluL^iiu,m 2.0M.O».;  -f.- 

Total iS.901,  4^1  '» 

The  total  aiuount  oi  bnsiDese  handled  during  the  tifcal  rear  eodbif  Jime  30.  I'^l  1 . 

Portal  rec«ipt«  of  this  office C-<2.  3-!"  v? 

Postal  remituucee  from  other  offices «)&.  s-i'j  v. 

Total 651.1"!  i- 

Bepf<"Wiiting  an  inrreaee  of  nearly  2,500  per  ceot. 

iTuring  the  same  period,  my  increaw  in  °alary.  exclusive  of  the  vmr  bonus  allv-Ked 
on  account  of  the  luKh  cuet  of  li\-ine.  »ae  33  jict  cent. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  call  your  aitenlion  Ui  the  fact  that  the  salaries  are  tiovt'a.^^1 
on  the  portal  receipt."  only 'by  Ibis  ia  meant  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  Mam  i-ed 
paper,  from  box  rents,  and  from  second,  third,  and  fourth  claae  matter  mailed  tui'jtrr 
permit  i  and  that  no  credit  is  allotred  for  the  enormous  additional  business  occasb  ned 
by  an  oDlce  being  designated  ■■. State  depoeitor>-"  for  the  receipt  of  surplus  fondifn  u: 
other  offices:  or  by  bein^  desiiroated  as  the  pay  office  for  all  rural  camei?  thfJUEi^'' ':l 
the  ^:t3te.  These  two  items  Dcceasitale  the  handling  of  sums  of  money  many  iirc.'-i 
in  excess  of  the  total  poetal  receipts,  and  should  be  taken  into  consideratiDn  in  adjn^:- 
ing  salaries  in  the  finance  di^ision  of  an  ollioe  so  designated. 

I'pon  the  Rhouldera  of  the  euper\'isory  officials  rest  the  burden  of  the  succefsfiil 
conduct  of  a  buinnese  almost  without  parallel  in  its  volume,  and  in  vie«  of  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  aa  outlined  by  the  alcove  figures  arc  bv  no  means  tinconim^D,  I 
aak  you  in  all  fairness,  has  ConEn-ss  or  the  department,  by  legislative  action  or  oth'-r- 
wise.  shown  any  real  appreciation  for  the  efficient  Ber\-ices  of  this  clan  of  faithi'ul 
employc-fl'?  They  have  rather  been  disrriminatied  aeain't.  in  that,  by  being  bartfd 
from  participating  in  tbe  ovt-rtime  allowance,  their  rate  of  p«v  is  in  many  instanc<-s 
lower  than  that  of  the  subordinate  clerk,  while  their  hours  of  labor  are  much  loncT. 
.\i  an  ill  u.**!  re  I  ion  of  thb  ondition.  I  deisire  to  cite  my  own  case:  During  (he  ye^ 
endiiig  June  30,  lOlit,  three  of  the  distributors  in  the  mailing  division  earned  an  aver- 
Mc^  <ii  ?l,740  each,  whereas,  my  salar)'  for  the  same  period  was  but  Jl.TOO.  I  do  nit 
aj^Ui  to  intimate  that  the  ^talary  of  thr-fe  clerks  is  too  hiL-fa.  but  use  the  comparis><a 
V.  Hw/w  the  injustice  of  pav-ing  a  higher  rale  of  pay  to  clerks  who  we  responsitile  ior 
jc.ihiikg  but  their  own  services  and  are  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  at  a  cost  oi  -JO 
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ahut  off  all  avenues  of  presenting  additional  claims  by  stating  ^'no  further  recommen- 
dationa  will  be  considered.  ** 

On  July  1, 1919,  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000 
per  annum,  was  created  for  this  office,  and  tne  department  in  their  judgment,  saw  fit 
to  instruct  the  recommendation  of  the  promotion  of  a  foreman  to  this  position,  cany- 
ing  an  increase  of  |300,  while  the  biest  mat  could  be  done  for  the  postal  cashier  waa  an 
increase  of  but  flOO.  I  cite  this  ilistance  merely  to  show  the  relative  importance  that 
aeems  to  be  placed  on  the  handling  of  the  departments  vast  amount  of  finances,  and  I 
again  aak;  is  it  just;  is  it  consistent?  When  the  Poet  Office  Department  took  upon  it* 
self  that  enormous  task  of  the  sale  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  War 
Savings  Stamps;  what  class  of  employes  responded  more  nobly  to  this  vast  undertaking, 
than  did  those  in  the  finance  divisions;  is  their  loyalty  to  go  entirely  unrewarded? 

In  conclusion,  will  eay  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  conclusively  that  I  am 
entitled  to  a  substantial  increase,  entirely  upon  merit  rather  than  upon  the  question 
of  H.  C.  L.  and  I  trust  that  your  honorable  body  will  be  enabled  to  find  the  solution 
of  the  troubles  of  the  supervisory  officials  and  give  to  them  that  well  earned  recognition 
to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled .  By  virtue  of  their  positions  they  are  called  upon 
to  live  on  a  plane  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  common  laborer  so  that  the  dignity 
of  this  branch  of  our  great  Government  will  be  upheld,  but,  can  they  fittingly  do  so 
on  their  present  remuneration  in  the  face  of  the  prevaihng  cost  of  living. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  HABST  0.  VnTCEBTT,  ASSISTANT  POSTMAS- 

TEB,  XmOE  CITT,  TETO. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Grentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent the  assistant  postmasters  of  the  second  class  offices  of  western 
Tennessee.  There  are  nine  employps  of  this  class  and,  of  course,  we 
are  all  after  the  same  thing,  an  increase  in  salary.  You  probably  have 
had  a  lot  of  statistics  ahreadj  and  I  will  put  some  in  the  brief  that  I 
will  file  later,  but  the  most  miportant  thing  we  want  to  bring  out  is 
injustice  of  the  basis  of  our  salary.  Our  salary  is  based  on  thenighest 
paid  clerk  and  by  that  means  our  salary  can  be  reduced  three  hundred 
dollars  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  clerk  or  carrier. 
We  feel  that  that  is  an  injustice.  We  all  have  practically  the  same 
work  to  do  in  these  offices.  We  have  the  accounting;  the  financial 
responsibility;  we  have  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  mails, 
the  incoming  and  outgoing,  and  in  our  office  we  have  the  distribution 
of  sunplios  for  about  35  offices,  and  for  this  service  we  are  only  paid 
$l.f)00  and  8150  Mar  bonus. 

Senator  Gay.  You  are  now  getting  a  total  of  $1,750? 

Mr.  Vincent.  $1,750;  yes,  sir.  We  feel  that  we  should  have  from 
$2,400  to  $2,600  for  this  work,  because  other  people^  in  work  requiring 
similar  qualifications  and  similar  duties  are  drawing  that.  In  our 
own  town  there  are  laborers  drawing  much  more  than  I  get,  and  of 
course  they  don't  require  the  same  qualifications.  Their  duties  are 
not  as  great  as  mine  nor  their  responsibilites.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  all  this  over  and  over. 

Senator  Gay.  Yes,  we  have  had  a  great  many  statistics  and  you 
mav  file  your  brief  later. 

(3fr.  Vincent  subsequently  filed  the  following  brief:) 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  ^Y  HARRY  O.  VINCENT 

I  have  been  selected  by  the  assistant  postmasters  of  offices  of  the  second  claR^  of  -vest 
Tennessee  to  submit  to  this  honorable  commission  on  their  behalf  their  arijument  in 
support  of  the  movement  for  legislation  to  increase  their  salaries. 

1  am  frank  to  confess  that,  after  the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  your  honorable 
body  throughout  the  United  States,  I  will  probably  be  unable  to  add  anythini^  new  or 
additional  to  the  reasons  and  arguments  which  you  have  already  heard.  Indeed  I 
phall  content  myself  with  discussing  old  matters  rather  than  attempting  to  explore 
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into  nftw  fields  for  merely  cumulative  matters.  By  a  reiteration  of  the  reaeone  wh:  2 
you  hav^  doubtlew*  already  heard,  the  assistant  postmasters  will  seek  to  do  no  m  rv 
than  to  impress  on  this  commission's  mind  the  urgency  and  justice  of  their  claims 

Much  has  been  said  but  little  done  concerning  the  high  cost  of  living  so  far  Ae>  '^  *- 
salaried  man  is  concerned;  the  great  advances  have  been  made  to  those  conuni'L.; 
known  as  wage  earners,  but  clerks  and  postal  officials  have  onlv  been  allowed  a  t^r.- 
porary  bonus  of  $150  per  annum  over  and  above  their  salaries  which  range  from  1 1  ..«* 
a  year  to  $1,600  in  tne  case  of  the  assistant  postmasters  of  the  second  class.  Th'^ 
who  are  disposed  to  be  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  in  answer  to  suggeern'ri- 
for  increases,  frequently  suggest  that  the  postal  officials  give  up  their  work  and  -w-^k 
other  employment  if  tney  are  not  satisficKi  with  what  they  are  receiving;  thL>  i*  x 
narrow  and  selfish  view  of  the  matter  to  take,  and  not  grounded  in  common  sen.<*e  or 
reason.  These  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  an  assistant  poetniA.-7>'r 
may  and  indeed  has  spent  some  years  in  the  service  in  reaching  his  present  poidti<>n 
he  has  learned  his  work  and  devoted  his  time  and  life  to  it  the  same  as  a  protesei*  -n^ 
man  does  to  his  profession,  and  as  a  result  of  which  he  can  do  nothing  else  so  well  a^ 
he  ran  his  present  work:  in  truth  he  has  become  unfitted  for  any^ing  else. 

We  can  safely  assume  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  our  Grovemment  to  pay 
adequately  for  the  services  required  of  its  agents  and  employees,  but  how  is  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  know  our  needs  unless  we  can  make  them  known  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment through  such  agencies  as  this  honorable  commission?  Postal  officials  all  o\Hr 
the  country  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has  taken 
active  steps  to  investigate  the  needs  and  requirements  of  post-office  employees  throu^irh 
a  commL«»ion  going  into  all  parts  of  the  country  and  doing  them  the  honor  of  hearicij: 
them  in  person. 

This  commission  has  already  heard  and  therefore  knows  of  the  rule  basing  an  as- 
sistant postmaster'^  salary  upon  that  of  the  highest  paid  clerk  in  his  office,  and  when^- 
by  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  nighly  paid  clerk  and  tne  substitution  of  a  man  junior  in 
service,  the  assistant  may  suffer  a  arop  in  his  salary  from  $1,600  to  $1,200  a  year.  It 
would  be  useless  to  spend  time  arguing  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule,  as  it  i.s  self-apparent. 
An  employee's  services  are  worth  no  less  because  of  the  death  of  a  clerk  in  the  office* ; 
indeed  he  may  have  both  his  work  and  his  responsibilities  increased  as  a  result  of  r(u<  h 
a  contingency,  and  his  reward  is  a  decrease  in  his  salary. 

The  assistant  postmasters  receive  annually  from  the  department  a  questionnaire  of 
some  15  or  20  inquiries  concerning  his  personal  appearance,  his  conduct  in  the  com- 
munity, his  willingness  to  work  overtime,  and  his  manner  of  meeting  and  dealing  with 
the  piitrons  of  hb  office,  and  his  general  temperamental  fitness  for  the  place.  No 
other  post-office  official  or  employee  is  required  to  answer  this  questionnaire  except 
as-i:(taQt  postmasters,  thus  recogmzing  their  greater  responsibility  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment ami  to  the  public.  They  must  dress  neatlv  and  present'a  proper  appearance 
in  their  reUtions  with  the  patrons  of  the  office,  all  of  which  costs  much  money  with 
the  present  prices  that  prevail  throughout  the  country  for  clothing  and  wearing 
Appan»l. 

Vs{*i:<tant  postmasters  are  required  to  exercise  extreme  care  and  diplomacy  in  ful- 
fil liuir  their  duties  to  the  public,  especially  in  the  handling  of  complaints.     Fre- 
nuMuly  when  the  patron  is  wrong,  yet  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  postal  employee  to 
):indU>  the  complaint  in  such  a  delicate  manner  as  not  to  give  offense  to  the  most 
-.'u:>iii\e,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  follow  to  the  letter  the  rules  and  r^:ulationB 
..'•'V'Tiiuii:  such  oases,  which  the  patron  frequently  does  not  understand. 

'he  ij^siiitant  postmaster  is  really  the  right  arm  of  the  postmaster,  indeed  sometimes, 

«  fi  fhe  rischt  and  left  arm.     He  is  the  active  executive  in  control  over  the  office 

*'r*.9^  .'tc.     A  bond  is  required  of  him,  which  is  a  recognition  of  his  responaibilitv. 

.  :er  rireseut  conditions  the  dollar  is  worth  somewhere  between  50  and  60  cents  in 

"  "  iMim  i)o\ver,  and  the  result  of  this  reduction  in  purchasing  power  has  been  to,  in 

reiTejtse  rather  than  increase  our  salaries. 

.:.      "mjurisons  illustrating  the  inequality  of  pay  received  by  employees  of  the 

•  '-'ueiii  might  be  made,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  postal  employee,  but  after  all 

.      .ii«i  ioue.  all  thai  we  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  government  is  a  recognition  of  our 

1  ..iir  «*ompen.^(ition  for  our  services,  taking  into  consideration  both  the  work 

--'■'ojibility  with  which  we  are  burdened,  coupled  with  the  depreciated  pur- 

iv«r  01  the  American  dollar.    The  assistant  postmastera  of  west  Teimeasee 

vuuld  be  making  fairly  modest  requests  m  asking  that  the  salary  range 

t   is  present  standard  to  from  $2,400  to  $2,600,  and  that,  too,  without 

htf  oighest  paid  clerk  in  the  office  may  be  receiving.    The  salary  of 

-=L  .:s2  ::<»i  Io|^cally  affect  the  salary  of  the  assLstant  postmasterB. 

-rr-r^  'n'ly  )>^  mstaut  has  more  real  work  to  do  than  ainr  other 

"  z.  jjt*f^  '  the  r^ulations  and  rules,  handle  the  mumce, 

-   ".  <■■•  Lred  of  every  other  employee. 
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After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  assistant  postmasters  must  maintain  themeelves  and 
families  in  a  decent  manner,  in  keeping  with  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  they  can  not  do  so  to  the  degree  that  they  should  on  the  present 
salaries.  To  make  an  end  of  the  argument,  this  commission  is  bound  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  same  economic  and  war  conditions  making  increases  of  pay  necessary 
with  every  other  class  of  working  and  salaried  people  affects  assistant  postmasters  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  reason  for  one  is  the  reason  for  the  other. 

Assistant  postmasters  have  no  way  of  avoiding  the  results  of  abnormal  economic 
conditions,  and  they  very  respectfully  ask  this  honorable  commission  to  grant  them 
relief,  the  same  relief  that  has  been  granted  to  others  in  Government  employment, 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  L.  MOSS,  BIBMIKOHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  Moss.  Gentlemen,  the  statements  I  have  in  my  brief  here 
were  gotten  up  by  a  committee  from  our  office.  We  went  to  the 
banks  in  the  city;  to  the  two  big  steel  corporations  and  to  several  of 
the  local  business  houses  and  our  figures  are  based  on  an  average  of 
the  figures  we  got  from  these  various  corporations.  Our  own  figures 
are  based  on  a  questionaire  sent  out  to  all  supervisory  employes. 
The  salaries  of  the  supervisors  in  Alabama  are  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  of  men  in  similar  positions  in  corporations.  The  street  car 
company  pays  men  who  have  been  with  them  two  years  a  larger  wage 
than  the  salary  of  any  supervisor  in  the  Birmingham  post  office  with 
the  exception  of  the  assistant  postmaster  and  tne  superintendent  of 
mail.  The  average  number  oi  hours  is  eight  for  positions  of  that 
kind;  those  of  the  supervisors,  nine.  Craftemen  in  Birmingham  are 
paid  as  follows — carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers  and  tinners, 
where  they  work  regular,  $2,200  to  $3,000  a  year.  The  foremen  in 
such  industries  make  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  a  week.  Special- 
ists in  every  line  of  work,  except  the  post  office,  receive  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  more  than  they  direct.  The  supervisors  in  the  banks 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  big  steel  corporations  receive  60  per  cent  more 
than  the  supervisors  in  tne  post  office  department  and  the  lowest 
paid  supervisor  in  any  of  the  banks  except  one  small  savings"  bank, 
and  in  the  steel  corporations,  receives  $2,400  year. 

Twelve  of  the  supervisors  in  the  Birmingham  office  find  it  necessary 
to  work  outside  of  their  regular  employment  or  put  their  children  out 
to  work;  12  of  the  men  are  paying  interest  on  money  borrowed  to 
pay  their  living  expenses.  The  supervisors  should  be  paid  enough 
money  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  service,  as  advancement  is  m 
proportion  to  the  time  and  attention  given  to  the  service  by  the  super- 
visors and  emplovees. 

The  average  salary  is  $1,875;  that  includes  the  assistant  postmaster 
and  the  superintendent  of  mails,  who  are  the  two  highest  salaried 
men  we  have.  Boilermakers  in  the  big  steel  corporations  are  draw- 
ing from  $200  to  $400  a  month. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  they  work  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  When  they  do  work  regularly  they  draw  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  do  they  work  regularly? 

Mr.  Moss.  Some  of  them  do,  andsome  don't.  The  average  number 
of  years  the  supervisors  have  been  in  the  service  is  16;  the  average 
number  of  years  they  have  been  in  supervisory  positions  is  5.  The 
average  expense  of  the  supervisors  over  and  above  their  salaries  is 
$495  above  the  salary  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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The  supervisors  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  salary  in  order  to 
start  bank  accounts  but  to  be  able  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life,  to 
educate  their  children,  and  to  be  able  to  take  some  part  in  the  civic, 
reUgious,  and  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

'Die  supervisors  of  this  district  ask  for  the  salary  reclassification 

Slan  as  outlined  by  the  supervisory  post-ofiice  employees  at  Atlantic 
itj  August  18,  19,  and  20,  1919/ 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out.  A  condi- 
tion exists  that  men  are  designated  as  foremen  in  the  office  who  have 
no  emplo5[ees  under  them  at  all.  They  are  given  that  designation  in 
order  to  give  them  an  increase  in  salary.  Tney  should  be  taken  care 
of  as  special  clerks,  and  we  think  no  one  should  be  designated  a  fore- 
man unless  he  has  an  actual  crew  under  him. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  thej  designate  the  clerks  as  foremen  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  We  have  two  m  my  section. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  there  is  nobody  for  them  to  be  foreman 
over? 

Mr.  Moss.  They  have  no  one  under  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  object  of  that 

Mr.  Moss.  Is  to  give  them  an  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  does  that? 

Mr.  Moss.  It  is  recommended  by  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  comes  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  two  men  in  the  finance  division; 
one  acts  as  assistant  to  the  postal  cashier. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  so  write  the  law  as 
to  make  such  practices  impossible? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  salary  of  a  foreman  should  depend 
upon  the  number  of  men  under  him  and  the  amount  of  financial 
responsibility  he  has. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  contemplates 
anvthing  of  that  kind;  it  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  the  situation  that  exists  in  our  office.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  exists  in  any  other  office  or  not, 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  is  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  is  your  system  of  promotions  worked  out 
there  with  reference  to  the  supervisors  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Well,  they  are  usually  taken  from  the  special  clerks. 
However,  in  the  finance  division  we  have  no  special  clerks. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  the  rule  of  seniority  pretty  well  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  man  is  emcient. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  among  the  clerks  and 
carriers  and  other  employees  there  about  the  way  the  system  of  pro- 
motions is  carried  out? 

Mr.  Moss.  Occasionally  when  a  promotion  is  made,  somebody  else 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  gotten  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  is  no  general  belief  there  that  promotions 
are  made  regardless  of  merit  or  seniority  and  is  due  to  politics  or 
other  influences  ?  ' 

Mr.  Moss.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  heard  of  any.    - 
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STATEKEHT  OF  MR.  W.  T.  BENNETT,  ASSISTANT  POSTHAS- 
TES, COOKEVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Gentlemen,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  an  exceedingly 
high  honor  to  have  been  selected  by  the  small  group  of  employees 
than  whom  I  believe  there  are  no  more  deserving  in  the  service,  to 
present  a  very  brief  statement  of  their  case  to-day. 

I  represent  the  supervisory  officials  of  the  Postal  Service  who  reside 
i  n  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  Tennessee.    [Reading :] 

This  district  lays  directlv  between  Nashville  and  Knoxville.  and  comprises  14 
counties,  the  majority  of  wiiich  are  rather  sparsely  populated,  this  being  duly  evi- 
iienced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  four  classified  post  offices  within  the  district, 
and  all  of  these  are  of  the  lower  grade  second-class  offices,  and  of  course  the  only  em- 
ployees that  come  within  the  classification  of  superyisoxr  officials  are  the  four  assistant 
l^Vtmasters.  The  offices  represented  are  Lebanon,  Gallatin,  Gookeville,  and  Dayton. 
Tenn.,  the  offices  being  named  in  order  of  their  importance  with  reference  to  postal 
rci^eipts,  etc.  I  am  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Gookeville,  and  as  I  stated  before, 
liavo  been  selected  by  the  other  supervisory  officials  of  the  district  to  represent  our 
mutual  causes  in  a  very  brief  and  simple  presentation  of  facts  and  conditions  as  they 
now  exist,  and  to  give  you  a  few  figures  Tor  data,  which  of  course  you  will  need  in 
your  recapitulation  of  this  class  of  employees  as  a  whole. 

The  assistant  postmaster  in  a  small  second-class  office  is  peculiarly  situated,  and  I 
have  never  heard  a  blanket,  title  that  would  anything  like  cover  the  multitudinous 
functions  which  he  is  supposed  to  and  does  fill  when  he  has  fully  and  competently 
<iisrharged  the  duties  that  are  ordinarily  imposed  upon  him.  First,  he  must  have 
a  fair  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Laws  ana  Regulations,  and  if  he  makes 
a  eood  official  he  must  keep  this  knowledge  rubbed  to  a  polished  finish  all  the 
time  and  each  day  must  ada  amendments  in  his  mind,  as  they  appear  in  the  daily 
bulletins.  If  he  makes  a  good  official  he  must  have  some  executive  ability,  for 
it  usually  lies  with  him  to  discipline  the  other  employees  of  the  office.  He  must 
have  a  practical  working  knowleage  of  every  department  of  the  office  from  the  post- 
marking and  dispatching  of  mail  to  the  rendition  of  the  pdstal  and  other  accdunts. 
and  in  this  day  of  central  accounting  business,  he  must  audit  the  accounts  and  fill 
r^iuisitions  of  a  dozen  or  more  district  offices,  and  keep  a  separate  account  for  each. 
The  supervisors  in  the  higher  mde  offices  do  not  have  to  be  so  versatile  in  their  accom- 
plishments as  the  ones  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  reason  that  their  offices  are  allowed 
more  clerical  assistance,  and  a  part  of  the  routine  can  be  shifted  to  other  shoulders. 
An  assistant  to  a  purely  politically  appointed  postmaster  may  have  practically  the 
whole  burden,  and  I  might  say  responsibility  of  the  office  upon  him.  The  salary  law 
as  it  now  stands  on  the  pages  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  making  the  assis- 
tant's salary  onlv  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  postmaster  is  one  of  unauestiqned  misi^ 
portionment,  and  that  it  should  be  amended  is  universally  conceded  by  all  those  who 
have  an  intimate  or  even  general  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  exist  and  as  they 
have  existed  for  years  past.  If  the  combined  salaries  of  the  two  were  split  50-50,  the 
ftpportionment  would  be  much  fairer  than  it  is;  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  naving  advocated  so  radical  a  change. 

Our  Government  saw  fit  to  augment  the  salaries  of  its  postal  employees  a  year  or  so 
a^o,  in  order  to  tide  them  over  the  war  period,  and  have  continued  this  bonus  through 
this  fiscal  year .  The  bonus  on  its  face  is  supposed  to  be  $200 ,  but  speaking  for  myself, 
I  will  state  that  the  bonus  drawn  by  me  for  the  year  ended  July  1,  1919,  was  $110 
instead  of  $200,  and  I  will  further  state  that  had  I  counted  the  actual  hours  of  overtime 
put  in  during  that  year  for  which  I  received  nothing,  the  $110  bonus  for  the  year  would 
not  have  paid  my  actual  overtime  for  three  months  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  a  supervisory  official  should  be  paid  for  overtime,  but  I 
do  believe  that  his  compensation  should  oe  sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  extra 
lime  he  is  compelled  to  put  in,  and  that  it  should  be  commensurate  with  his  duties 
and  responsibibties. 

The  assistant  postmaster  in  a  second-class  office  has  the  direct  supervision  of  all 
employees  of  the  office,  including  rural  carriers.  In  the  offices  I  represent  the  number 
of  employees  vary  from  ten  to  twenty.  The  assistant  has  to  see  that  the  schedules 
are  maintained,  and  in  some  instanceshe  has  to  make  the  schedules  and  be  responsible 
for  their  being  kept.  If  the  office  force  is  not  lar^e  enough  to  maintain  an  eight-in- 
ten-hour  sch^ule  for  the  clerks,  then  it  falls  to  his  lot  usually  to  fill  in  the  gap,  for 
his  tenure  of  work  may  extend  from  8  in  the  morning  to  10  o'clock  in  the  eveningi 
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And  then  flome  if  necessary.  Now,  ^ntlemen,  for  the  work  that  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined as  that  of  the  second-clasB  assistant  postmasters  whom  I  represent,  the  ree:uUr 
salaries  paid  are  $1,000,  $1,100,  and  $1,200  per  year,  just  ordinary  living,  amall-;o«ii 
salaries  based  on  the  cost  of  living  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  a  dollar  would  buy  a« 
much  as  two  dollars  will  to-day,  and  even  more  of  some  of  life's  necessities.  Min^  \* 
the  middle  salary  of  the  three  named,  and  I  believe  that  with  mv  small  faunily.  m\ 
wife  and  two  children,  a  fair  average  of  the  condition  of  the  four  officials  named  cou  1 
be  reckoned.  My  house  rent  and  grocery  bill  for  a  month  on  an  average  is  $75;  mv 
expense  for  clothing  for  family,  fuel,  etc.,  a  month,  on  an  average  is  $40;  my  misr  ^I- 
laneous  expenses,  such  as  insurance,  church  and  lodge  assessments,  tuition,  books,  etc  . 
are  $25;  my  doctor's  and  drug  bills  average  per  month,  $10,  making  a  total  of  $]'»•» 
per  month.  My  present  salary,  including  bonus  is  $1,450  per  year,  so  my  deficit  t'>r 
the  year  will  show  about  $250.  This  year,  I  have  been  forced  to'  forego  a  vacation  trir> 
for  myself  and  family  for  the  reason  that  my  salar>'  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  thf^ 
ex|>enditure  of  even  a  modest  trip.  A  part  of  my  vacation  allowance  of  time  I  am 
taking  now,  in  order  to  present  tne  causes  of  myself  and  my  fellow  postal  workHr>. 
and  to  ask  your  consideration  in  our  behalf. 

The  services  of  an  efficient  assistant  postmaster  in  a  second-class  office  (and  all 
others  should  be  weeded  out  of  the  service),  should  not  be  less  than  $2,000,  and  at 
that,  the  present  high  cost  of  living  would  leave  but  little  or  no  margin  for  him  »•• 
practice  the  "rainy  day"  adage.  1  received  special  questionnaires  from  each  of  th*- 
officials  represented,  and  they  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statements  I  hav<e  just  made. 

Under  tne  present  salary  sale,  the  department  will  lose  many  of  its  most  eflSci^-nt 
employees  unless  there  are  permanent  relief  measures  passed  by  Congresp.  in  the  foni. 
of  salary  increajses.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  undue  agitation  to  bring  about  th»- 
necessary  relief,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  meet  th- 
emergency  by  gi^'ing  justice  and  a  living  wage  to  every  postal  employee,  and  I  al>«- 
believe  that  they  will  recognize  in  a  practical  manner  the  needs  of  the  supervi**r>- 
officials  of  the  service,  on  whom  so  much  depends. 

1  now  desire  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  consideration  shown  each  class  of  c^ji- 
ployee,  and  am  more  than  calling  to  leave  the  case  in  your  hands  for  such  action  a£  yt»u 
may  in  your  wisdom  see  fit  to  recommend  to  the  Congress. 

The  present  law,  as  it  now  stands  on  the  PostalLaws  and  Regula- 
tions, tnat  an  assistant  shall  draw  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the  post- 
master I  consider  all  out  of  proportion  and  I  think  anyone  at  all  inti- 
mate with  conditions  as  they  exist  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  should  say  at  least  75  per  cent.  If  the  com- 
bined salaries  of  the  two  were  split  50-50,  it  would  be  fairer,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  an  record  as  havmg  advanced  any  such  radical  change 
as  that. 

Now  the  bonus  was  supposed  to  have  been  $200,  but,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  will  sav  that  I  drew  as  a  bonus  for  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1919,  $110  instead  of  $200.  If  I  had  gotten  the  overtime  that  7 
had  to  put  in  during  that  year,  at  40  cents  an  hour,  $110  wouldn't 
have  paid  three  months  of  that  overtime. 

Senator  Moses.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  got  only  a  hundred 
and  ten  dollars? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Our  office  went  into  the  second  class  July  1,1917.  I 
was  paid  as  assistant  postmaster  at  $900  a  year.  In  October  I  got  a 
raise  of  10  per  cent  under  the  law  passed  in  March.  I  was  in  the  post- 
office  then  and  we  were  third  class  and  they  ruled  that  that  applied 
to  my  case.  Then,  when  we  got  the  $200  raise  the  following  July, 
thev  took  off  this  10  per  cent  and  made  it  only  a  himdred  and  ten 
dollars. 

Now,  with  regard  to  salaries.  In  the  offices  I  represent  the  basic 
salaries  are  a  thousand,  eleven  hundred,  and  twelve  hundred.  Mine 
is  the  middle  salary.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children.  My  rent,  meat, 
and  ^ocery  bill  for  the  year  averged  $75  a  month;  my  expenses  for 
clothing  the  family  and  for  fuel  is  $40;  miscellaneous  expenses,  books, 
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insurance,  lodge,  and  church  dues,  and  so  forth,  $25,  and  my  drug  and 
doctor's  bill  averaged  about  $10,  making  a  total  of  $150  a  month. 
^ly  present  salary,  mcluding  bonus  is  $1,450.  This  year  I  have  been 
forced  to  forego  a  vacation  trip  for  myself  and  family  for  the  reason 
that  I  didn't  have  enough  money.  I  contributed  a  part  of  my  vaca- 
tion allowance  to  the  cost  of  this  trip  in  order  that  I  might  present 
our  case  to  you  gentlemen. 

(Briefs  were  submitted  by  John  R.  Warren,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Fred 
W.  Perkins  et  al..  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  J.  M.  Reed  et  al.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. :  J.  G.  Bowman,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  and  Guy  Smithson,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  as  follows:) 

BRIEF     SUBlinTBD     BY     MR.     JOHN     R.     WARREN,     SUPERINTENDENT     OP     DE   SOTO 

STATIGNf   MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

Speakers  from  this  district  have  presented  to  you  briefs,  and  accompanied  same 
with  oral  statements  regarding  the  wage  question  as  effects  the  postal  worker;  however, 
with  your  kind  indul^nce,  I  desire  to  submit  to  you  in  writing  the  facts  as  to  my 
own  individual  case. 

I  am  40  years  of  age  and  entered  the  Postal  Service  in  Febniarv,  1902,  as  a  substitute 
clerk  at  the  rate  ot  $1.65  per  day.  I  was  appointed  regular  clerk  on  the  Ist  day  of 
May  same  year  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annumn.  By  hard  work  and  close  application, 
I  rose  from  the  ranks  of  a  clerk  and  was  made  foreman  in  the  mailing  division.  In 
November,  1913,  I  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  De  Soto  Station,  and  my  salary  at 
that  time  was  $1,500.  With  the  added  duties  and  financial  responsibilities  1  worked 
until  Jul^  1,  1917,  without  increased  compensation.  On  July  1,  1917,  1  was  given 
an  additional  $100  increase.  On  October  1  I  was  again  given  an  increase  of  $100 
making  my  basic  salary  $1,700. 

Kasic , $1,700 

Bonus 200 

Increase  Nov.  8 125 

Present  salary 2,025 

Foremen  under  my  supervision  are  receiving  $1,800  and  $1,925,  respectively. 

I  have  under  my  supervision  110  employees  and  the  business  done  at  my  station 
will  show  by  the  records  close  to  $275,000  for  the  year  1919.  There  is  no  other  branch 
post  ofiBice  in  the  South  similar  to  De  Soto  Station.  In  October,  1915,  we  took  over 
the  Memphis  Terminal  R.  P.  O.,  and  by  this  consolidation,  effected  a  saving  to  the 
department  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

L)e  Soto  Station  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  business  district  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  the  Union  Station.  The  dis- 
tribution of  all  outgoing  mail  is  performed  in  this  station  and  we  distribute  an  average 
of  3,500  sacks  parcel  post  matter  and  300,000  pieces  other  matter  daily. 

De  Soto  Station  is  the  largest  branch  post  office  in  the  entire  South  doing  terminal 
R.  P.     .  work. 

De  Soto  Station  distributes  solid  carloads  of  parcel  post  matter  shipped  direct  and 
unloaded  from  storage  cars  into  this  office. 

De  Soto  Station  distributes  solid  carloads  of  catalogues  shipped  direct  from  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

De  Soto  Station  distributes  "stuck"  mail  turned  over  by  railway  post  offices  cen- 
tering at  Memphis. 

De  Soto  Station  makes  distribution  of  local  mail  for  practically  all  R.  P.  0.  lines 
out  of  Memphis. 

De  Soto  Station  distributes  thousands  of  pieces  mail  matter  emanating  from  the 
^-arious  departments  in  Washington,  for  southern  states,  such  as  public  documents, 
sieeds,  pension  checks,  etc. 

De  Soto  Station  has  at  present  13,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  We  have  asked 
for  additional  space  and  the  matter  has  been  favorably  recommended  by  an  inspector. 
The  additional  space  needed  will  ^ve  us  more  than  20,000  square  feet — ^making 
possibly  the  largest  '^branch'  post  office  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  closely  associated  with  and  cooperate  at  all  times  with  any  niunber  of  large 
mail-order  concerns  in  this  citv,  and  among  the  wholesale  concerns  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  station  I  carry  on  a  daily  campaign  with  regard  to  the  proper  preparation  of 
mailings  of  large  quantities  of  mail  matter. 
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I  have  given  yeara  of  study  to  constructive  work  in  this  office  and  have  worknij 
tirelessly  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  handling  of  niails  in  expeditious  manner  anii 
with  the  least  possible  cost.  A  system  of  alphabetical  distribution  is  used  excluidw!-, 
in  De  Soto  Station  which  is  in  itself  a  saving  of  man  power  and  thousands  of  doHitr* 
annually  to  the  department.  Manv  original  ideas  have  been  perfected,  tried  out  ant] 
found  advantageous,  and,  more  tnan  once  to  my  knowledge,  this  office  has  ^K^n 
complimented  for  the  systematic  manner  which  we  were  handling  mails.  It  ha? 
been  my  ambition  to  progress  for  reason  that  I  realized  years  ago  the  possibility*  of 's 
man  in  the  service  if  ne  stuck  to  it  and  kept  abreast  with  the  times,  and  especialh 
since  the  inauguration  of  parcel  post.  From  time  to  time  I  have  submitted  lah<  r- 
saving  devices  and  have  in  my  files  letters  of  commendation  for  my  efiforts  ahmj 
this  line. 

The  responsibilities  of  a  man  in  my  position  are  great  for  reason  that  in  additinn 
to  being  held  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  office,  re5p>onM>»i*^ 
for  the  proper  accounting  for  and  protecting  the  revenues  of  the  department.  I  am 
held  stnctly  accountable  by  the  public  and  have  long  learned  that  sound  judgm^Dt 
and  ^ood  common  sense  is  necessary  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  I  am  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  individual  errors  and  omissions  of  the  one  hundred  and  odd  employ  or-. 
I  have  a  case  in  point  wherein  I  was  held  personally  responsible  for  failure  on  th*- 
part  of  a  clerk  who  erroneously  paid  a  money  order.  An  inspector  collected  $*^, 
and  the  department  ruled  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  employees  had  bi^L 
told,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  regard  the  matter  of  initialing  money  orders*.  I 
would  be  held  personally  responsible  for  their  action,  therefore,  I  am  out  the  >^ 
This  happened  during  the  year  1919.  The  $9  I  had  to  pay  meant  that  much  taken 
from  my  family,  and  goodness  knows  my  salary  is  small  enough  besides  taking  a  wax- 
part  of  it. 

The  following  shows  my  expenses  for  year  1919;  four  in  family: 


Rent 

War  saving  stamps 

Insurance  (fire) 

Fraternal 

Table 

Carfare 

Newspapers  and  magazines. 

Telepnone 

Light  and  gas  * 

Lunches 

Barber 

Laimdry 


$540 

24 

7 

15 

780 
50 
24 
36 
60 

100 
25 
48 


Water 

Medicine 

Doctor 

Dentist 

Clothing , 

Cigars  and  tobacco. 

Coal 

Incidentals 

Amusements 


Ill' 

3o<» 

'20 


Total 2,4*W 


I  do  not  own  my  home;  in  fact,  I  have  not  been  able  financially  to  get  enough  nion»^y 
ahead  to  make  a  cash  payment  on  a  place,  therefore,  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  landlonls. 
I  have  just  finished  paying  my  last  winter  coal  bill,  and  have  bought  another  supply 
which  has  not  been  paid  for.  In  case  of  sickness,  or  perchance  if  any  operation  <<f 
any  consequence  becomes  necessary,  I  would  be  forcea  to  go  in  debt.  Economy  is 
the  leading  word  in  my  household;  however,  as  much  as  we  try  to  economize,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  aside  a  penny  for  that  proverbial  "rainy  day,"  I  have  denif»d 
myself,  this  year,  in  order  to  join  a  fraternal  organization  which  will  at  least  bury  me 
decently  should  I  shuffle  off  this  "mortal  oil.''  Life  insurance  is  an  expensive  pri>p- 
osition  and  is  almost  out  of  the  question  on  my  present  salary. 

The  dignity  of  my  position  makes  it  almost  imperative  that  I  keep  up  appearancod 
for  I  am  associated  with  business  men  daily  and  must  be  neat  and  uphold  tne  positi'>ii 
of  superintendent  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  institutions. 

During  the  past  18  months  there  has  been  considerable  feeling  of  unrest  amon^ 
postal  employees  throughout  the  country.  This  condition  has  been  felt  here  and  the 
service  has  deteriorated  no  doubt.  This  feeling  is  attributed  to  one  thing;  that  is, 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  inadequate  compensation  of  employees  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  We  have  lost  valuable  employees  in  tnis  office  who  have 
l3ft  the  service  to  enter  other  lines  where  pay  is  better.  The  class  of  employees  coming 
in  have  been  far  below  the  standard  and  the  result  is  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has 
been  materially  affected.  The  supervisory  force  has  been  severely  tried  in  an  eff<»rt 
to  maintain  service  for  reason  that  the  material  we  have  had  to  work  with  has  been  of 
such  character  as  to  necessitate  constant  training  and  supervision.  I  have  worked 
harder  during  the  past  year  and  one-half  than  at  anv  time  during  my  17  years 
in  the  post  office .    Tne  oMtacles  confronting  me  at  times  have  been  almost  insunnount • 


1  Oas  company  now  asking  the  State  utility  commisssion  for  an  increase  in  rate  which  means  more  tbaa 
100  per  cent  increase  to  the  small  consumer. 
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aMp.  Employees  remaining  in  the  service  have  been  loyal,  and,  furthennore,  they 
have  been  soldiers,  staying  at  their  post  of  duty  in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming 
•  ^ids.  We  have  shouldered  extra  burdens,  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  war, 
willingly  and  cheerfully  and  have  aided  in  all  war  work,  and,  furthermore,  invested 
in  wur  sax-ings  stamps  and  thrift  stamps  until  it  hurt. 

In  this  office  as  well  as  other  offices  throughout  the  country  it  has  been  necessary  to 
♦^mpli»y  w'omen.  At  one  time  we  had  more  than  25.  women  employees  in  this 
:i:tatit»n,  and  as  women  are  not  physically  able  to  do  the  work  of  men  We  have  been 
s  «rely  handicapped  for  distributors.  The  service  has  been  expensive.  Supervisors 
hav«»  wt>rked  hard  in  an  effort  to  move  the  mails  and  especiallv  parcel-post  maiis — i^e 
I  »n?e  of  men  being  limited  rendered  this  branch  of  the  service  difficult  to  handle.  The 
i5e  .>f  Women  on  letter  and  circular  distribution  and  the  men  on  parcel-post  work 
r^^iilted  in  dissatisfaction.     In  all  these  things,  the  supervisors  bore  the  brunt. 

SLnc*e  the  close  of  hostilities  a  number  of  our  employees  who  volunteered  and  were 
«iraf  ted  have  returned,  and  these  we  have  placed  in  their  old  assignments.  Without 
the  return  of  such  men  I  would  be  afraid  to  say  what  the  service  in  Memphis  would  be 
t/'-day.  Even  with  those  who  have  returned  from  a  victorious  army  our  force  is 
inadequate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  department  will  be  more  liberal  in  the  future 
jind  place  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a  nigher  plane  by  recognizing  the  true  worth 
and  value  of  its  employees. 

Tliere  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  refer  to  post-office 
employees  as  being  the  petted  and  pampered  Government  employees;  however,  on 
my  pairt.  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  endeavored  to  fit  myself  for  the  position  I  hold 
and  I  belie\'e  I  am  entitled  to  stay  in  the  service,  but  at  a  living  wage.  I  feel  justly 
entitled  to  the  necessities  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  am  certainly 
entitled  to  some  of  the  luxuries  and  a  right  to  enjoy  recreation  and  amusements,  and 
my  faithfulness  (if  I  must  say  it  myself)  to  the  rost  Office  Department  should  cer- 
uioly  entitle  me  to  these  things. 

Bein?  closely  associated  with  the  larger  business  houses  has  enabled  me  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  their  business  and  see  some  of  the  inner  workings  of  large  mercantile 
establishments,  and  one  or  two  representatives  from  firms  have  approached  me  with^ 
the  past  18  months  with  regard  to  openings  in  their  respective  lines.  However,  I 
considered  my  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Service  worth  more  to  my  country  and  espe- 
cially during  the  war.  Further,  my  loyalty  to  my  Government  would  not  permit 
my  considering  any  change.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
vfould  at  some  future,  time  recognize  the  ability  of  supervisory  employees,  and  with 
that  idea  in  mind  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  remain  in  the  post  office. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
nihility  and  responsibility  of  supervisory  employees  for  the  reason  that  the  reclassifica- 
tion meaisures  which  have  been  submitted  by  supervisors  failed  of  passage  more  than 
oQoe.  My  record  as  a  clerk  and  as  a  supervisor  will  bear  the  closest  investigation; 
:\iTthennore,  I  have  at  all  times  worked  hard  and  with  one  idea  in  view,  and  that  to 
•^ne  the  public  and  to  promulgate  the  wishes  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
Kest  of  my  ability.  I  am  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ing in  automobiles  and  tine  clothing  to  *'joy  ride"  around  the  city,  but  an  increase 
in  (Compensation  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  me  to  feel  that  the  department  recog- 
nizes tne  faithfulness  of  an  employee  and  furthermore  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  my 
ianiily  comfortably  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  my  position. 

In  the  con\'ention  of  Supervisory  Poet  Office  Employees,  held  at  Atlantic  (Ity, 
X.  J.,  August  18  to  20,  inclusive,  of  this  year,  we  adopted  a  plan  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  supervisory  post-office  employees.  The  salary  of  station  superintendents 
was  agreed  ui>on  to  be  computed  by  the  amount  of  annual  receipts  and  the  number  of 
employees  as  follows:  When  receipts  of  a  station  exceed  $5,000  per  annum,  station 
to  receive  a  credit  of  three  points  for  the  first  $5,000  and  one  point  for  each  additional 
$5,000;  also  one  point  for  every  three  employees.  According  to  this  plan  my  salary 
should  be  $3,600  per  annum. 

Statement  shotvinj  amount  of  business  done  at  De  Soto  Station  for  six  months ^  ending 

Dec.  SI,  1919. 

Stamp  sales $93, 575. 49 

Monev  orders: 

Amount $72,416.99 

Number 10, 977 

Letters  distributed pieces..  21,832,857 

Oirculare pieces. .  15, 540, 732 

Parcel  post sacks..  416,826 

Registere  handled pieces. .  225, 451 
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War-savings  stamps  and  thrift  stamps  sold  for  the  six  months  are  not  inciudeH  i- 
stamp  sales,  but  will  run  more  than  $5,000. 

I  earnestly  ask  the  commission  to  carefully  consider  the  foregoing  in  an  effort  tr 
correct  an  injustice  which,  I  believe,  is  being  done  in  my  particular  case,  and  eap*^- 
cially  as  to  the  matter  of  inadequate  pay. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  R.  Warren% 
Superintendent  De  Soto  Station . 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BT   MR.    FRED   W.    PERKINS   ET  AL,   LITTLB   BOCK,    AJBK. 

Briefly  stated  the  reasons  why  special  clerks  in  the  Postal  Service  are  entitles!  t.> 
an  increase  in  salary  are  as  follows: 

First.  Efficiency. — ^The  employees  classified  as  special  clerks  are  recognized  as  Ik^Im' 
among  the  most  efficient  clerks  in  the  office.  Being  so  classified  is  a  recognition  ^a 
their  efficient  services.  It  requires  several  years'  work  to  become  profficient  enouirh 
to  obtain  the  title  ** special  clerk,'*  and  they  are  the  nucleus  around  which  the  tii.*- 
tributing  force  is  built. 

Second.  Requirements. — ^W^e  possess  a  lar^ge  degree  of  technical  knowledge  and  u*' 
it  constantly,  and  are  required  to  pass  examinations  twice  or  more  often  a  year  to  show 
that  we  do  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  our  position.  We  are  required  to  mak(> 
95  per  cent  on  these  examinations  and  we  usually  average  about  99}  per  cent.  Nc»t 
only  are  special  clerks  required  to  do  and  know  everything  that  any  distribut^ir  in 
his  division  does  or  knows,  but  in  addition  he  is  supposed  to  and  does  know  and  dr> 
hundreds  of  things  that  are  unknown  to  the  ordinary  distributor  and  which  go  tr. 
make  for  good  service.  Other  employees  look  to  them  for  information  on  the  fin^^ 
points  of  their  distribution  and  they  usually  get  it.  They  are  fast  and  accurate,  it 
feeing  not  uncommon  for  them  to  distribute  45  to  50  letters  a  minute  and  upward 
over  a  period  lasting  over  their  entire  tour  of  duty.  In  a  word,  they  are  experts  an<I 
they  yield  to  none  in  their  knowledge  of  distribution  or  the  amount  of  work  performed . 

Third.  Length  of  service. — All  special  clerks  have  been  in  the  Postal  Service  7 
or  8  years  and  the  most  of  them  for  10  years  or  longer  and  the  Poet  Office  Depan- 
ment  has  long  recognized  the  length-of-service  principle  in  promoting  employees.  We 
base  some  claim  to  increased  compensation  on  the  length  of  time  we  have  been  in  the 
service,  but  what  we  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  is  our  knowledge  and  skill,  an<i 
the  fact  that  we  do  our  part  of  the  work  and  more. 

Fourth.  High  cost  of  living. — ^The  present  hi|;h  prices  have  affected  us  harder  th;iT» 
they  have  the  average  person,  because  our  increases  in  compensation  have  be**n 
utterly  inade(juate  and  have  been  too  long  deferred.  Despite  the  Government V 
campaign  against  high  prices,  the  cost  of  a  number  of  basic  commodities  increapeti 
during  September,  1919,  according  to  Government  statistics.  Various  economic 
experts  have  predicted  that  high  prices  will  continue  for  a  number  of  years  and  that 
we  have  had  our  last  view  of  the  prices  that  existed  during  the  prewar  era.  Reliable 
statistics  show  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  about  87  per  cent  since  1914,  while 
salaries  have  advanced  only  about  30  per  cent  in  the  same  time.  These  figure?  are 
approximately  correct,  or  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  estimated  during  these  days  of  con- 
stantly rising  prices. 

Fifth.  Salary. — At  present  special  clerks  are  paid  from  $116  to  $125  a  month  wirli 
a  war  bonus  of  $29.16  per  month,  which  is  only  temporary.  The  present  salary  is  about 
two-thirds  of  what  it  should  be.  A  man  can  not  provide  for  a  fomily  and  maintain 
it  in  the  comfort  and  decency  that  ordinary  American  standards  require  on  this  slender 
salary.  The  Government  should  recognize,  if  anyone  does,  our  right  to  have  the  thinp 
that  are  necessary  to  decent  living  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  practical  realities  instead  of  mere  theories,  as  they  are  on  our  present 
salaries.  Large  numbers  of  employees  of  all  classes  are  constantly  leaving:  the  service 
because  of  unsatisfactory  salary  conditions,  and  this  condition  makes  for  inefficiency, 
and  will  cause  the  Postal  Service  to  grow  progressively  worse  unless  something  is 
done  to  remedy  it.  Ordinary  unskilled  employees  in  nearly  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment are  paid  nearly  as  much  to  begin  with  as  we  are  at  present,  and  their 
salaries  are  considerably  larger  than  ours  after  having  served  a  year  or  so,  and  they 
possess  hardly  any  technical  knowledge. 

The  recent  temporary  increase  of  salary,  effective  November  8,  which  is  effective 
during  this  fiscal  year  only,  provides  for  an  entrance  wage  of  60  cents.an  hour.  Even 
noncertified  employees  receive  this  amount,  and  they  know  next  to  nothing  about 
the  Postal  Service.  Special  clerks  earn  just  about  this  amount  on  an  average,  and 
they  have  been  in  the  service  10  years  and  longer,  as  a  rule.    Is  this  foir,  and  is  it  in 
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Aoeoid  with  that  principle  of  justice  to  ite  citizens  for  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  noted  botn  here  and  abroad?  It  is  essential  that  this  wage  should  be  paid  in 
ofUer  to  attract  capable  employees  and  they  need  it  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  if 
the V  earn  this  amount,  special  clerks  should  receive  much  more  compensation  because 
of  ih«ir  effidencv,  lengu  of  servicei  and  other  reasons. 

Vte  aak  for  ana  want  immediate  and  permanent  relief  from  the  present  inequitable 
and  inadequate  salary  conditions.  What  we  desire  is  a  just  and  adequate  salary,  one 
txjinmensuxate  with  our  ability,  knowledge,  and  performance. 

Fred  W.  Perkins, 
Harold  J.  Skinner, 
Ethel  M.  Gibbs, 
Perry  P.  Evans, 
X  Special  Clerks, 


BRIEF  submitted   BY  J.  M.  REED  ET  AL.,  CHATTANOOOA,  TENN. 

In  presenting  to  you  this  brief  statement  on  the  subject  of  salaries  of  supervieory 
pocit-office  employees  we  will  endeavor  to  show  you  that  the  salaries  paid  us  are  in&de- 
4|uate  to  permit  us  to  live  in  keeping  with  our  positions,  and  that  they  do  not  favorably 
<x>mpare  with  the  salaries  paid  to  men  occupying  like  positions  and  performing  similar 
work  in  commercial  and  industrial  lines. 

in  order  to  obtain  definite  information  concerning  the  compensation  of  employees 
i  u  commercial  and  industrial  lines,  we  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  a  few  representa- 
live  business  firms  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
rf^questing  that  they  furnish  us  certain  data  concerning  the  annual  compensation 
given  paid  employees,  not  stockholders,  and  stated  to  them  that  the  information  was 
to  be  used  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  in  other  lines  and  those  paid 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Seven  replies  were  received  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  salary  of  the  treaf  urers 
of  r>even  dinerent  corporations  and  the  average  of  the  seven  was  $3,671.42.  The  duties 
of  these  men  are  similar  to  those  of  the  assistant  postmaster  of  the  Chattanooga  o£Sce, 
but  the  average  financial  responsibility  of  these  seven  men  was  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  assistant  postmaster,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  plus  a  bonus  for  this 
fii«cal  vear  of  5  per  cent. 

£ig£t  replies  were  received  concerning  the  salaries  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  as 
many  factories  or  mills.  The  average  of  the  ei^ht  is  $3,515.  The  duties  of  theee  men 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  superintendent  of  mails,  although  their  ref  ponsibility  is  con- 
siderably less,  and  our  superintendent  of  mails  receives  only  $2,400  per  annum,  with 
a  bonus  of  5  per  cent  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  provides  that  the  superintendent  of  mails  may  receive  not 
exceeding  45  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the  postmaster.  The  postmaster  at  this  office 
rfH.*eives  $6,000  per  annum  and  the  superintendent  of  mails  receives  but  $2,400  basic 
salary. 

Eight  replies  were  received  concerning  the  wages  paid  the  foremen  in  these  same 
«^tablishments  and  the  average  of  the  eight  is  $2,074.30  per  annum,  while  the  foremen 
in  the  Chattanooga  office  receive  but  $1,600  plus  a  bonus  of  $200  for  this  fi£cal  year. 

Six  replies  were  received  giving  the  salary  paid  the  bookkeepers  by  these  same  firms 
and  the  average  was  found  to  be  $2,300.  The  oookkeeper  in  this  office  receives  $1,600, 
plus  a  bonus  of  $200  for  this  fiscal  ^ear. 

Six  replies  were  received  showing  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  sales  maragers  of 
the«e  six  concerns,  and  the  average  of  these  is  $4,282.  while  no  position  in  the  post 
ofEce  could  be  compared  to  these  men  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  is  concerned, 
their  duties  require  no  more  business  ability  or  technical  knowledge  than  is  required 
to  successfully  supervise  the  distribution,  delivery,  and  dispatch  of  the  mails  at  an 
office  the  size  of  Chattanooga. 

In  addition  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the  men  referred  to  above,  the  managers  of  the 
firms  in  question  stated  that  the  men  were  compensated  in  the  case  of  illness  or  for 
absence  on  that  account,  that  they  are  granted  annual  vacation  with  full  pay  ranging 
from  14  to  30  days,  and  in  all  cases  where  any  employee  had  financial  responsibility, 
the  expense  of  bonding  was  borne  by  the  firm. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  of  more  pay,  more  vacation,  provision  for  pay  for 
time  absent  on  account  of  illness,  and  for  bonaing  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  we  are 
reliably  informed,  in  some  cases  by  the  emplo^rees  themselves,  that  these  men  have 
been  the  recipients  of  substantial  bonuses,  which  were  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  at  the  holiday  period. 
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We  would  also  represent  to  your  honorable  commkBion  that  the  eiiioluiiw>nt« 
mentioned  are  not  by  any  xaeans  the  most  imjKxrtont  advantages  which  the  men  in 
commercial  and  industrial  life  have  over  the  men  in  the  Postal  Service.  Theoe  men 
who  receive  technical  training  in  these  lines  have  a  broad  field  open  to  them.  If  tb*- 
compensation  jpaid  by  the  particular  firm  or  corporation  that  employs  them  is  do^ 
commensurate  with  their  capabilities  they  can  sell  that  same  knowledge  and  tnunisi; 
to  a  firm  manufacturing  a  similar  article  or  selling  a  like  commodity  whose  businf^ 
demands  men  of  higher  training  or  more  energetic  application.  This  is  not  the  ca^ 
with  the  postal  employee.  His  field  is  confined  to  the  nairow  limitations  of  his  oim 
particular  oflice,  and  those  who  have  made  the  Postal  Service  their  life's  work  have 
no  opportunij^  of  applying  their  knowledge  and  training  in  any  other  field  of  endeavcr 
that  would  oner  more  adequate  remuneration. 

We  would  represent  to  your  honorable  commission  that,  in  our  opinion,  no  mor« 
equitable  basis  for  compensating  supervisors  can  be  found  than  according  to  the  r<f> 
ceipts  of  the  office  in  which  they  serve. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  indicate  the  financial  responsibility  of  those  employe^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  the  finances  and  account  for  the  revenues,  and  they  aL«* 
govern  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  of  mail  handled,  thereby  determining  the  amount 
of  work  that  will  fall  upon  the  employees  who  handle  the  collection,  distributi*?!., 
delivery,  and  dispatch  of  the  mails. 

In  offices  the  size  of  Chattanoogaj  that  is,  with  receipts  between  $500,000  and 
1600,000,  we  would  suggest  the  following  scale: 

Assistant  postmaster $4,  '^^  • 

Superintendent  of  mails 4,  Oimj 

Assistant  superintendent  of  mails 3,  fM.» 

Cashiers 3.000 

Bookkeeper 2.  S(W» 

Foremen 2.  SfiO 

Station  examiner 2,  !<i» 

Steno^phers 2,  (kn* 

Supermtendents  of  stations 2, 000-3, 00r» 

When  the  receipts  of  a  carrier  station  do  not  exceed  15,000  i>er  annum,  the  station 
shall  have  a  credit  of  three  points,  and  when  the  receipts  of  a  carrier  station  are  o\>r 
$5,000  the  station  shall  have  a  credit  of  three  points  for  the  first  $5,000  and  one  p^ir ' 
for  each  additional  $5,000;  also  one  point  for  every  three  employees.  Table  of  p*»i'.« 
suggested : 

10  points  or  less *2.  «)"■• 

11  to  20  points 2,  *3»» 

21  to  36  points 2.  4rt» 

36  to  50  points 2.  r^^' 

51  to  75  points 2,  x"' 

76  to  100  points :V  <  m  «.  • 

On  making  inquiry  concerning  the  daily  wages  paid  in  the  various  building  tr:uit^ 
in  Chattanooga,  we  find  the  following  are  averages: 

Blacksmiths $5. 60-$7. 52 

Boiler  makers 6.0O-  8.00 

Bricklayers 8. 00 

Carpenters ft.  00-  7. 20 

Electricians 6. 00 

Machinists 5. 48-  6. 00 

Holders 7. 00 

Plumbers 8. 00 

Sheet-metal  workers 5. 60 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  these  workers  is  well  over  $6  per  day,  yet  to  attain 
these  wages  the  only  qualifications  necessary  are  a  rudimentary  education  and  a  three 
or  four  vear  apprenticeship  in  their  chosen  trade,  and  they  are  paid  almost  as  much  in 
wages  during  tms  apprenticeship  as  the  postal  workers  receive  during  their  first  yoar^ 
of  service.  Further,  they  are  not  required  or  expected  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  expected  of  postal  employees,  especially  tnose  in  supervisory  positions. 

At  their  present  scale  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  boiler  makere,  or  plumbers  e:iru  mon- 
than  $2,400  per  year,  while  there  are  14  of  the  18  supervisors  and  stiperintendents  of 
stations  attached,  to  this  office  whose  annual  compensation  is  but  $1,800  per  annum. 
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At  a  number  of  the  stattons  the  superintendent  takes  all  the  responaibiUty  and 
does  aU  the  clerical  work.  He  is  on  duty  11  hours  each  day,  therefore  nis  hourly  wage 
is  but  52  cents,  while  that  of  the  bricklayer,  boiler  maker,  or  plumber  is  |1,  with  time 
and  on^hall  for  overtime. 

II  the  bricklayer  worked  11  hours,  he  would  be  paid  $12.50;  and  for  that  same 
time  the  station  superintendent  is  paid  $5.76. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  overtime,  Sunday  and  holiday  work  by  supervisors, 
we  wcfnld  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  commission  the  £act  that 
no  limit  which  would  afiford  protection  to  the  supervisor  is  placed  on  such  work. 
During  the  rush  seasons,  especially  at  the  Christmas  holidays,  it  is  not  imusual  for 
supervisors  to  be  on  duty  from  12  to  16  hours  daily  for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  if. 
a£  nas  been  the  case  at  this  office,  a  supervisor  falls  ill  as  a  result  of  long  hours  ana 
overwork  he  loses  his  time  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  vacation  due  him. 
From  past  experience  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  only  expedient  but  necessary  to  save 
a  large  part  of  our  vacation  time  for  just  such  emer^ncies. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  our  salaries  are  inadequate  to  permit  us  to  main- 
tain a  fair  standard  of  living^  we  quote  you  below  a  statement  showing  the  expenses  of 
one  of  the  employees  of  tms  office.  The  compensation  of  this  employee  during  the 
liscal  year  enoing  June  30, 1919,  was  $1,400.  He  prefaces  his  statement  with  the 
following  remarks: 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  I  was  practically  out  of  debt,  except  for  a  note 
of  11,500  on  my  home.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  vegetables  consumed  by  the 
family  were  grown  in  our  own  garden.  Although  I  sold  milk  and  butter  during  the 
year  to  the  amount  of  $185, 1  was  compelled  to  negotiate  a  loan  on  June  1  to  meet 
current  expenses.'' 

He  then  itemizes  the  expenditures  for  his  family  of  six  as  follows: 

Groceries $560. 00 

Nothing  and  shoes 350. 00 

Fuel  for  cooking  and  heat 95. 00 

Lights 30.00 

Water 18.00 

Premium  on  life  insurance  (policy  of  $3,000) 135.  75 

Interest  on  loan 90.  OO 

Books  and  tuition  for  three  children 225. 00 

Medical  attendance 45. 00 

rhurch  and  benevolences 125. 00 

Car  fare 50. 00 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 20.  OO 

Ix>dge  oues 7. 50 

Telephone 36. 00 

Taxes 112. 00 

Total 1,889.25 

You  will  note  that  he  had  no  expense  for  rent,  except  the  amount  for  interest  and 
taxes.  There  is  no  provision  for  recreation.  Although  this  man  owns  his  own  home, 
occasional  repairs  and  painting  are  necessary. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  that  could  be  cited  but  as  they  show  the  same 
general  condition  it  ia  not  thought  necessary  or  expedient  to  burden  your  honorable 
cnmmiasion  with  the  repetition.  Other  employees  have  been  forced  to  go  in  debt 
and  some  have  taken  small  jobs  outside  and  work  after  hours  to  augment  their  income, 
but  as  you  well  know,  this  tends  to  undermine  the  health  of  the  employee  and  at  the 
same  time  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

We  know  that  you  are  so  well  informed  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  presumptious  for  us  to  attempt  to  quote  figures  on  the  subject, 
but  allow  us  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show 
that  average  increase  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  for  the  six-year  period  from  July  1, 
1913,  to  June  30, 1919,  was  85  per  cent,  and  the  statistics  of  the  same  department  show 
that  this  cost  was  1  per  cent  higher  during  the  month  of  August,  1919,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

We  do  not  admit  that  an  increase  of  86  per  cent  will  cover  the  additional  price  we 
have  to  pay.  The  average  increase  for  the  whole  United  States  for  all  foodstuffs  may 
be  that  low,  but  we  find  that  the  advance  on  the  necessities,  the  things  we  must  pur- 
chase and  use  day  after  day  is  much  greater.  In  fact,  upon  making  a  careful  survey 
of  conditions  ana  prices  in  our  dty  and  comparing  them  with  the  prices  paid  six 
years  ago,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  furnishing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  family 
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has  increased  approximately  93  per  cent  since  1913  as  shown  hy  the  following  tabu- 
lation: 

F«r  cent. 

Foodstuffs IK» 

Clothing 120 

Fuel !•■• 

Housing T»« 

Miscellaneous 9^* 

Average ^-5 

Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  would  further  represent  to  you  that  the  separa- 
tions from  the  service  hy  reedgnation  very  forcibly  demonstrate  that  subcrUntial 
iiicreases  are  necessary  to  avoid  the  loss  oi  trained  men  who  are  so  essential  to  the 
efficient  postal  service  to  which  the  public  is  entitled  and  which  they  demand.  Th^^ 
records  of  the  Chattanooga  office  show  that  the  following  employees  have  left  tlt^ 
service  during  the  past  year: 

Supervisors,  2;  regular  clerks,  7;  regular  carriers,  4;  temporary  clerks,  28;  temporary- 
carriers,  21. 

And  at  the  present  time  there  are  three  vacancies  in  the  carrier  force  with  no  f-h- 
gibles  to  fill  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  force  of  this  office  is  less  than  150  men,  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  "turn  over"  in  the  force  during  one  year  amounts  to  approximately  40  per  c-eni 
of  the  entire  roster. 

We  petition  that  you  fix  the  salaries  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  w«> 
bear;  salaries  that  will,  in  part  at  least,  compensate  us  for  the  many  years  of  arduou- 
labors  performed;  salaries  mat  will  restore  to  us  that  fair  standard  of  li\'ing  to  whit  h 
we  as  employees  of  this  great  Government  are  entitled. 

We  believe  that  your  honorable  commission  will  carefully  and  conscientious!  > 
consider  the  facts  presented  to  you  at  this  and  other  hearings  on  this  subject  and  that 
you  will  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  le^lation  as  will  secure  for  us  an  equitable 
classification.  We,  therefore,  leave  our  case  in  your  hands  and  are  willing  to  ac(  ^pr 
your  verdict. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Reed, 
R.  M.  George, 
B.  K.  Reynolds, 
Special  Committee. 

brief  STTBMrrTED  BY  MR.  J.  O.  BOWMAN,  FOREMAN  OF  CARRIERS,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARE. 

In  presenting  my  claim  for  salary  increase  and  also  change  in  official  roster  title,  I 
desire  to  submit  the  following  information  for  ^our  kind  consideration: 

I  am  39  years  old,  have  been  an  employee  m  the  Little  Roclr,  Ark.,  post  office  for 
14  ^rears,  have  held  a  supervisory  position  for  the  last  9  years.  Was  foreman  of  mailing; 
division  4  years,  and  5  years  in  present  position  as  foreman  of  carriers. 

As  foreman  of  carriers  I  have  88  employees  under  my  direct  supervision,  viz,  60  cit>- 
city  carriers,  8  rural  carriers,  10  substitute  carriers,  and  10  special  deliverv  messenger?. 

My  duties  are  as  follows:  Direct  supervision  of  the  office  work  of  all  carriers,  in- 
cluding those  assigned  to  parcel  delivery  and  collection  work,  also  the  supervision  of 
street  work  of  all  carriers  at  main  office  and  stations,  lay  out  and  adjust  the  deliver\' 
and  collection  districts,  make  inspection  of  carriers  street  work,  count  and  weigh  mail, 
check  time  cards,  make  daily  tune  reports,  inspection  of  nu^  routes,  make  rural 
carriers  monthly  reports,  keep  record  of  and  report  on  condition  of  all  delivery  equip- 
ment, furnish  estimate  for  quarterly  allowances  for  delivery  division,  make  semi- 
annual efficiencv  ratings,  and  supervision  of  special  delivery  messengers,  etc. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  a  city  witn  a  population  of  95,000,  with  approxunately  90,000 
within  the  city  delivery  limits. 

I  have  more  employees  under  my  supervision  than  anyone  in  our  office  with  the 
exception  of  the  superintendent  of  mails,  and  receive  less  salary  than  the  aesistant 
superintendent  of  mails  and  no  more  than  clerks  who  have  hut  8  or  10  clerks  to 
supervise,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  ordinary  clerks  hy  working  overtime  make 
more  than  the  supervisory  employee  who  receives  the  minimum  sali^. 

My  salary  is  $1,800  per  annum  and  I  am  unable  to  support  my  family  and  live  in 
keeping  with  my  position  and  meet  my  obligations  promptly,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  neither  myself  nor  family  have  spent  anything  for  pleasure  or  recreation  during 
the  past  year.  I  earned  more  than  $2(X)  outside  of  my  salary  which  was  spent,  together 
with  my  salary,  for  food  clothing  and  actual  necessities. 
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My  ro9ter  title  should  be  changed  from  foreman  of  carriers,  to  superintendent  of 
'ielivery  (as  it  formerly  was^,  with  an  increase  in  salary  commensurate  with  the  respon- 
sibility and  duties  performed.  An  equitable  salary  in  comparison  with  a  similar 
position  outside  of  the  post  ofBce  would  be  at  least  $3,200. 


BRIEF  FIBLD  BT  MR.   QUY  SMrrHSON,    KNOXVILLE,  TENN.         • 

The  suDervison,  clerks,  and  special  clerks  of  tbe  Knox\ille,  Tenn.,  post  office 
respectfully  submit  their  statement,  asking  an  increase  of  pay. 

With  one  exception,  no  clerk  in  our  office  has  been  able  to  live  on  his  salary.  Many 
uf  us  have  actea  as  special  delivery  messengers  or  work  when  off  duty  in  a  side  line 
m  an  effort  to  make  ends  meet.  Tfie  following  incident  illustrates  how  the  one  clerk 
in  our  office  lived  on  his  salarv:  His  son  got  permission  to  spend  the  night  with  a  boy 
friend,  and  was  told  to  come  home  for  breakfast;  the  boy  said  "No,  I  want  to  stay  for 
breakfast  and  ^et  some  nourishing  food;  they  have  meat  at  every  meal." 

I  do  not  believe  the  department  wants  us  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  we  must 
do  on  our  present  salaries. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  our  wives  to  do  all  the  housework,  even  the  family  washing 
and  ironing;  and  the  wives  of  several  clerks  in  addition  to  doing  this  hard  work  are 
(-ompelled  to  take  in  sewing  to  supplement  the  clerk 's  salary. 

<  ^thecB  of  us  have  been  compelled  to  seek  cheaper  houses  or  confine  our  families 
t<t  a  small  number  of  rooms  and  rent  a  portion  of  our  homes  in  an  effort  to  increase 
uur  income  and  prevent  a  deficit.  We  are  compelled  to  wear  old  clothes  and  shoes, 
which  is  not  done  by  other  people  in  our  social  rank,  but  who  get*more  pay'  than  we  do. 

At  this  point  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wage  scale  paid  in  this  city:  Elec- 
iricians,  67^  cents  per  hour:  carpenters,  50  to  65  cents  per  hour;  laborers,  35  cents  per 
hour;  masons,  87}  cents  per  hour;  plasterers,  75  cents  per  hour;  plumbers,  $1  per  hour. 
This  scale  prevails  now,  and  a  demand  has  been  made  for  an  increase  by  all  classes  of 
labor  to  take  effect  on  March  1,  next. 

Although  a  much  higher  standard  of  mental  ability  is  required  of  us  than  is  required 
of  the  above  mentioned  class,  thev  receive  higher  salaries  than  we  do. 

The  average  wage  of  the  retail  clerk  in  this  city,  whoee  qualifications  are  not  so  high 
a£i  ours  is,  receives  an  average  of  $175  per  month.  The  executive  in  a  retail  store, 
wh<>ee  duties  require  the  ability  of  a  supervisor  or  a  special  clerk,  receives  an  average 
of  between  $200  and  $225  per  month. 

I  repeat,  we  can  not  live  on  our  present  salaries  and,  of  course,  can  not  save  for  that 
day  wnich  comes  to  all— old  age  and  inability  to  earn. 

From  this  statement,  which  is  true  of  all  localities,  it  must  be  seen  that  competent 
men  and  women  will  not  seek  employment  in  the  Postal  Service;  and  all  now  in  the 
tervice  adapted  to  any  other  pursuit  will  leave  the  service. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  I  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  recommend  an  en- 
trance salary  of  $1,800,  with  a  maximum  of  $2,400  to  be  reached  in  three  years;  $2,600 
for  special  clerks  and  $2,800  for  supervisors. 

This  is  asked^  because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  equal  to  50  cents^  and 
this  condition,  if  history  repeats  itself,  will  exist  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  a 
war. 

CITY   LETTBB   CARRIERS. 

STATEHEVT  OF  MB.  A.  R.  WILSOIT,  KITOXVILLE,  TElTir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Gentlemen^  I  am  reminded  in  thus  being  allowed  to 
present  our  case  before  you  of  a  Biblical  story.  There  was  a  certain 
noted  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Paul  kept  in  chains  for  some  time  and 
he  had  hearings  Defore  a  great  many  diflferent  men  and  thev  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  case.  We  are  in  bondage  to  old  tf.  C.  of  L., 
and  Congress  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  case,  and  so  it  was 
finally  put  up  to  Agrippa,  and  I  can  say  with  Paul,  "Oh,  King 
Agrippa,  I  count  myself  nappy  because  I  am  this  day  allowed  to  pre- 
sent my  case  before  you.  Because  I  know  you  have  an  under- 
standing of  these  things,  gentlemen,  we  are  happy  that  you  men  who 
imderstand  these  things  have  been  designated  to  hear  our  case,  and 
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80,  in  behalf  of  the  letter  carriers  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  in  beha'f 
of  the  letter  carriers  of  the  whole  country  I  am  happy  to  pres^rit 
my  case  before  you.     [Reading:]  ^ 

The  letter  carriers  of  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  poet  office,  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statements  as  to  conditions  under  the  present  salary  law  for  post-office  em- 
plovees  and  their  need  for  an  increase  in  salary: 

The  carriers  in  this  office  served  as  substitutes  for  a  period  of  from  eight  months  :« • 
four  years  and  three  montiis,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  two  yean,  at  an  svera.v: 
salary  of  about  $35  per  month.  They  then  entered  regular  service  at  a  salary  of  v  - 
per  year,  and  until  1907  $850  was  the  highest  salary  received.  After  the  preeer/ 
salary  law  was  enacted  in  1907  it  required  four  years  more  of  service,  and  in  eom^ 
cases  six  or  seven  years,  to  reach  the  maximum  salar>'  of  $1,200.  This  remained  the 
highest  amount  received  until  last  year  when  we  received  a  $200  bonus  with  an  a^i- 
ditional  $100  beginning  with  July  of  this  year,  thus  just  coming  into  a  25  per  ceii; 
increase  over  the  maximum  of  1907. 

In  the  meantime  after  working  for  these  years  at  a  salary  which  would  barely  mipprin 
the  average  family  without  laying  by  anything  for  old  age,  the  cost  of  living  has  mc<re 
than  doubled,  thus  niacin^:  us  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

From  statistics  garnered  m  our  own  office  we  find  the  average  family  to  number  four, 
while  the  average  amount  which  the  $1,400  received  last  year  laclred  of  aapportiiLr 
theee  families  is  $181,  but  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  stnigKle  in  man> 
cases  to  live  within  these  bounds.  They  do  not  tell  of  houses  decaying  and  famiBhin^*^ 
depleted,  or  of  mothers  working  beyond  their  strength  to  help  out  the  family  expense 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that 
all  other  lines  of  labor  have  received  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  70  to  100  per  cent 
while  we  have  received  only  25  per  cent;  and  that  in  most  lines  of  labor  the  men 
work  in  comparatively  cheap  overalls  while  we  must  furnish  costly  uniforma. 

In  view  ot  these  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  fallen  in  arrears  in  so  many 
things,  we  petition  you  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  a  plan  to  make  the  entrance 
salary  for  letter  carriers  $1,800  per  year  with  a  maximum  of  $2,400  to  be  reached  in 
three  years  instead  of  five  years,  as  under  the  present  law. 

We  believe  that  under  present  conditions  the  average  family  can  not  live  in  comfi>rt 
|or  less  than  this,  and  that  it  is  no  more,  comparatively,  than  $1,200  was  in  1907,  wht^n 
^e  present  salary  law  was  passed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  stated  first,  if  you  can  just  remedy  this  con- 
dition, and  I  have  been  told  that  my  own  case  would  represent  tho 
limit  of  expenses  above  salary,  because  I  haye  a  Rooseveltian  family 
of  nine  children.  My  expenses  last  year  were  $2,500,  because  I  h«(] 
a  son  17  years  old  who  had  to  so  to  the  hospital,  with  the  result  that 
I  had  a  bill  for  $200.  That  deficit  was  made  up  only  in  part  and  by 
every  member  of  my  family  working.  I  had  two  of  my  boys  in  tlie 
service  of  our  country,  sending  their  allowance  back  home;  my  littlr 
boys  carry  papers  in  the  morning  and  every  member  of  my  family 
worked.   My  good  wife  worked  beyond  her  strength. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  struggles  mat  are  taking  plac** 
in  our  homes.  As  the  carriers  tell  me,  ''There  are  my  cliildren:  I 
would  like  to  give  them  mudic  and  can  not  do  it."  Here  are  carpoti^ 
worn  out  and  they  can  not  be  replaced.  The  figures  represent  only 
the  actual  things  wo  must  make  up  and  do  not  represent  condition'^ 
as  they  actual^  exist.  The  strain  under  which  I  am  laboring  i> 
lowering  my  efficiency.  I  have  been  in  the  service  21  years.  Wln^ii 
I  was  getting  $860  I  saved  more  money;  I  bought  a  little  home  aiul 
paid  some  on  it,  and  for  the  last  few  years  I  couldn't  any  more  than 
pay  the  interest.  I  am  still  owing  some  on  that  home.  I  can  not 
meet  expenses  under  the  present  conditions  and  with  my  salary. 
My  wife  hasn't  had  any  vacation  in  all  these  years  that  we  havt* 
been  strugghng  to  the  point  where  she  can  get  money  enough  t<^ 
visit  her  relatives  in  another  State.  She  can  not  do  it.  These  tnins: 
gentlemen,  we  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration. 
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STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  V.  E.  OBEOOBT,  NASHVILLE,  TENK. 

Mr.  Gregory.  Gentlemen,  as  my  fellow  carrier  has  already  said, 
we  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  you  to 
present  our  claims.  We  also  beheve  you  are  fair-minded  and  will 
deal  justly  with  our  case,  and,  as  another  speaker  has  said,  we  feel 
confident  that  in  your  hands  rests  the  destiny  of  all  postal  employees 
of  the  United  States.  I  suppose  they  number  more  than  250,000 
men  and  women,  and  if  you  take  into  consideration  our  families 
not  less  than  a  million  people  are  concerned  in  these  hearings,  held 
from  city  to  city. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  postal  employees  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Gkegoby.  We  represent  250,000. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  The  department,  I  think,  estimates  there  are 
something  like  300.000. 

Mr.  Bell.  Two  nimdred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gbegort.  And  we  feel  that  unless  we  can  get  relief  we  are 
very  much  like  I  heard  a  man  say  yesterday.  He  said  we  carried  more 
here  [indicating  shoulders]  than  we  do  here  [indicating  head].  I 
didn't  use  to  tmnk  that,  but  the  longer  I  stay  in  the  service  and  con- 
sider the  conditions  in  the  field  of  my  labor,  the  more  I  think  he  is 
right.  I  remember  a  little  couplet  that  went  the  roimds  some  years 
ago:  "Monday  hired,  Tuesday  tired,  Wednesday  fired."  I  think 
that  should  be  amended  now  togo  "Monday  hired,  Tuesday  dis- 
gusted, Wednesday  resigned."  That  is  largely  the  condition  that 
prevails  in  the  post  office  at  the  present  time. 

The  foreman  of  substitutes  called  us  around  him  sometime  ago 
and  said,  "We  need  men  for  substitutes.  You  know  we  need  men 
in  the  service  and  there  are  a  great  many  soldier  boys  coming  back 
from  France  and  they  need  iobs.  Go  out  after  these  soldier  boys  fliid 
see  if  you  can  prevail  upon  tnem  to  take  the  civil-service  examination 
and  enter  the  service."  We  complied  with  his  request.  How  meny 
were  approached  I  have  no  way  of  knowing;  I  know  there  were 
hoiween  50  and  60  by  the  carriers  in  the  main  office.  How  many  from 
the  stations  I  do  not  know.  Of  the  number  approached,  17  took  the 
examination  for  clerk  and  carrier.  Four  of  them  only  appeared  and 
took  the  examination  for  carrier.  I  apj)roached  one  young  man  who 
was  in  the  grocery  business — a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  He  is  a 
bright,  capable  fellow,  and  I  asked  him  to  take  the  examination.  He 
asked,  "How  much  do  they  pay?"  I  told  him  they  paid  60  cents  an 
hour  for  substitutes.  He  wanted  to  know  how  many  hours  they 
worked  and  I  told  him.  Then  he  said,  "Well,  if  I  go  in  as  a  sub- 
stitute, how  long  will  it  be  before  I  receive  a  regular  position?"  I 
told  him  3i  or  4  years.  He  said,  "That's  a  long  time  to  wait.  How 
much  will  I  receive  then?"  I  said,  if  we  receive  the  bonus,  you  will 
^et  57}  cents  an  hour,  after  you  reach  the  maximum  salary.  lie  said, 
•  That's  less  than  the  substitutes  get."  Then  he  wanted  to  know  how 
long  it  would  be  before  the  maximum  salary  would  be  reached,  and 
when  I  told  him  he  said  he  didn't  think  he  cared  to  take  the  examina- 
tion. Since  then  he  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  he  tlion 
held  to  the  manager  of  the  store.  He  is  a  most  intelligent  young 
fellow,  but  no  brighter  than  a  number  of  our  carriers.  The  Stato 
factory  inspector's  report  shows  living  expenses  have  advanced 
90  per  cent,  indicating  that  if  we  were  entitled  to  $1,200  per  annum 
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10  years  ago,  we  should  receive  $2,300  now.  Bradstreet's  estimat4?s 
living  expenses  have  advanced  131  per  cent.  When  you  take  into 
consideration  that  for  the  past  10  years  the  cost  of  existence  has 
been  gradually  climbing,  and  for  the  past  3  or  4  years  bv  leaps  and 
bounds,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  $2,400  at  least. 

A  lurther  consideration,  however,  is  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
of  uniforms  and  other  clothing  that  we  are  compelled  to  furnish. 
For  instance,  the  bricklayer  buvs  him  a  jumper  and  overalls  and  a 
hickory  shirt  and  it  costs  him  about  $7  or  $8,  perhaps — ^possibly  $25 
in  all  a  year.  A  letter  carrier,  to  maintain  the  department's  regula- 
tions, must  purchase  at  least  two  new  uniforms  each  year  at  a  cost 
of  about  $75.  The  ordinary  man  can  wear  two  pairs  of  shoes  12 
months.  A  letter  carrier  must  have  four  or  five  or  six  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  shoes  are  not  very  cheap  in  these  days.  There  is  a  pair  of  shoes 
that  I  have  on  that  cost  me  $10.  I  used  to  pay  $3.50.  It  is  the  same 
brand  of  shoes  bought  in  the  same  shop.  Five  years  ago  they  would 
have  cost  $3.50  or  $4;  now  thev  cost  $10. 

Then,  again,  he  goes  out  in  the  hot  sun  and  is  soon  perspiring  until 
every  shr^  of  his  shirtwaist  and  underclothing  is  wet.  It  is  filthy  and 
insanitary.  He  should  have  a  change  of  clothing  every  day.  There 
is  an  increase  all  along  the  line  until  the  matter  of  clothing  represents 
something  like  two  hundred  to  maintain  a  man  in  his  everyday  work- 
ing clothes.  Then  if  he  goes  anywhere  with  his  wife  or  happens  to  be 
a  young  man  and  aspires  to  matrimony  or  religiouly  inclined  he  must 
have  an  extra  suit  of  clothes  for  Sundays  and  Wednesday  nights,  or 
even  to  go  to  the  movies.  He  doesn't  desire  to  be  conspicuous  and 
attract  attention  to  himself  and  advertise  the  fact  that  is  a  letter  car- 
rier by  wearing  his  uniform.  It  will  then  cost  him  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollan;  a 
year  to  maintain  decency  and  respect  under  governmental  regulations. 

This  would  indicate  tnen  that  our  salaries  shoidd  be  above  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars.  For  that  reason,  we  maintain  that  we  should 
have  salaries  of  at  least  eighteen  hundred,  twenty-one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars — not  less  than  twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  majorities  of  us  have  families.  These  families  must  be 
supported  in  decency.  I  maintain  I  have  the  same  right  to  educate 
my  boy  and  my  girls  that  any  other  man  has,  because  we  are  Ameri- 
cans and  believe  m  American  principles  and  American  ideals.  There 
is  not  a  Bolshevist  among  us,  I  am  confident  of  it. 

We  believe  also  that  there  should  be  some  method  of  promotions 
that  is  better  than  the  present  method.  A  man  serves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  three  and  a  half  or  four  years.  Then  he  goes  back  to,  say, 
eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  and  then  te 
must  climb  up  again.  We  have  a  carrier  in  the  Nashville  office  that 
has  already  serv^  10  years  and  has  never  reached  the  maximum  yet. 
He  has  never  been  demoted,  and  has  been  regularly  promoted  each 
time  according  to  the  law.  Then,  when  a  man  reaches  the  position  of 
carrier,  he  is  a  carrier  always.  He  is  not  allowed  to  hold  a  super-  j 
visory  position  at  all  without  transfer.  There  is  no  promotions  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  are  trusting  that  something  will  be  done 
to  remedy  this.  We  believe  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  a  man  to  give 
more  effioient  work,  and  it  would  give  wider  range  efficient  in  the 
service  and  with  ability  to  select  from. 
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(Mr.  Gregory  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Gregory,  and  Prepared  by  Himself  and  W.  T. 

Eastes,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  following  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee  of  letter  carriers 
from  Nashville,  Teim.,  believing  that  it  will  receive  at  your  hands  fair  and  just  con- 
sideration. 

(1)  increased  salaries. 

^'♦»  feel  that  the  letter  carriers  employed  by  the  United  States  Post-office  Depart- 
ment should  be  adequately  compensated  for  their  labor.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
di  liie  present  is  evident,  and  to  show  that  this  is  true  we  have  arranged  an  appendix 
to  this  brief,  which  shows  that  since  the  year  1913  living  eVcpenses  have  advanced  90 
per  cent  to  the  year  1919.  Previous  to  this,  living  expenses  had  been  advancing  so 
that  during  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  an  advance  of  approximately  120  per 
cent  in  the  necessary  commodities  of  life.  This  would  indicate  our  salaries  should 
be  advanced  to  a  salary  ranging  from  $r,800  to  $2,400  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  prececung,  letter  carriers  are  necessarily  compelled  to  purchase 
each  year  an  excess  of  clothing  over  any  other  workmen,  to  present  a  neat  appearance  *. 

Approximate 
«  cost. 

2  or  more  uniform  suits i $75.  OO 

4  pairs  shoes 45.  OO 

2  umbrellas 4.00 

1  raincoat 16.00 

2  pairs  overshoes 4. 00 

1  pair  le^igings 2. 00 

4  suits  winter  imderwear 20. 00 

6  suits  summer  underwear 15. 00 

'i  shirtwaists 12.00 

3  pairs  gloves 6. 00 

1  sweater 8.00 

1  cap 2. 00 

1  hat 3. 00 

10  pairs  hose 5.00 

Total 197.00 

To  this,  if  he  goes  anywhere  other  than  to  work,  he  must  have  at  least  of  citizen's 
clothing. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  must  expend  at  least  $200  per  annum  for  his  own  cloth- 
ing, wtuch  is  an  excess  over  what  the  avera^  workman  expends  of  more  than  $100. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  receiving  a  salary  of  no'  less  than  $2,400  as  a 
maximum  salary. 

(2)   RETIREMENT  MEASURE. 

We  feel  especially  anxious  that  a  retirement  measure  be  enacted  that  will  give  the 
Oovemment  ample  protection  from  indigent  workmen  and  also  afford  to  letter  car- 
riers |)frotection  m  old  i^;  and  as  it  is  a  fact  that  according  to  Government  bureau 
statistics,  no  man  with  a  iamily  of  five  can  live  decently  with  less  salary  than  $2,262 
per  annum,  this  retirement  measure  should  not  tax  the  salaries  of  letter  carriers  in 
excess  of  2  per  cent. 

(3)   TRIAL  BOARD. 

We  appeal  to  your  honorable  bod>r  for  a  trial  board.  We  have  too  long  suffered 
from  unjust  rulings,  from  unjust  decisions,  simply  because  the  department  is  judge, 
junr,  and  the  public  and  supervisors  star  witnesses  against  us.  We  are  left  no  appeal 
and  no  alternative  but  to  suner  if  our  case  comes  into  the  hands  of  an  unfair  man. 

(4)   LIMIT   OF  WEIGHT. 

Large,  heavy,  and  unwieldy  parcels  are  being  transmitted  through  the  mails  every 
day.  We  pray  that  no  letter  carrier  be  required  to  carry  without  a  vehicle  more  than 
40  pounds  in  residential  territory  and  50  pounds  in  business  districts. 

(5)   MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  serve  three  and  one-half  years  on  an  average  as  substitute,  and  work  day  and 
night  whenever  called. 

It  takes  from  three  to  four  years  after  being  appointed  to  regular  duty  to  attain 
the  maximum  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  together  with  temporary  increases. 
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We  work  in  sunshine  and  doud,  rain  or  snow,  wind,  mud,  sleet,  hail,  heat,  and  cold, 
and  anything  in  the  way  of  weather  from  the  zephyrs  of  spring  to  the  bitt«r  winds  of 
winter.    Hence  an  excess  of  clothing  required  and  occupational  diseajses  contracted. 

We  must  meet  the  world  with  a  smile  and  courteously  represent  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth,  a  thing  hard  to  do  when  our  families  are  in  need. 

We  receive  only  16  days'  furlough  and  no  sick  leave.  Other  Government 
employees  no  more  deserving  than  we  are  allowed  sick  leave  and  vacation  time  abo. 

We  are  allowed  no  promotion  without  being  taunsferred  to  clerical  positions.  Our 
work  unfits  us  for  other  callings,  and  if  we  are  disabled  or  discharged  we  can  not  use 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  any  other  calling. 

We  pray  for  some  system  of  promotion  that  will  make  it  possible  for  a  letter  carrier 
to  reach  the  maximum  salary  without  serving  8  to  10  years  as  an  apprentice  and 
then  if  he  shall  properly  apply  himself,  have  still  further  promotion  to  supervisory 
positions.  This,  together  with  other  reforms  suggested  herein,  will,  we  believe,  bring 
the  servdce  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  hitherto  unattained. 

Mounted  carriers  are  receiving  barely  enough  to  maintain  their  equipment,  and  re- 
ceive nothing  for  the  investment  of  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  and  nothing  for  the 
depreciation  in  value  of  horse  and  wagon. 

All  carriers  are  engaged  in  other  work  to  enable  them  to  make  enough  to  '*get  by,*' 
but  they  are  thereby  forced  to  work  long  hours. 

The  average  increase  per  cent  of  other  workers  is  60  per  cent.  Letter  carriers  have 
received  only  37 J  per  cent. 

Our  rest  rooms  or  "swing  rooms  "  are  seldom  well  lighted  or  sanitary. 

We  walk  from  10  to  15  miles  per  day  and  serve  a  constituency  of  from  1,000  to  4,000 
people,  a  load  on  our  backs  weighing  from  10  to  75  and  100  pK)unds,  but  unlimited. 

We  can  not,  if  dissatisfied,  engage  in  strikes,  nor  do  we  wish  to. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  L.  JOHES,  FOBT  SMITH,  ABK, 

* 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
represent  the  letter  carriers  of  Fort  Smitli,  and  as  the  entrance  salary 
is  unattractive  these  days,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  get  the  men  that 
can  efficiently  handle  the  postal  service.  The  standards  of  the  ex- 
aminations have  been  reduced  and  the  men  coming  in  under  these 
standards  refuse  to  stay.  They  find  that  the  heavy  loads  imposed 
upon  the  carriers  are  too  much  and  we  ask  this  commission  to  remedy 
that. 

Senator  Gay.  Are  you  short  of  letter  carriers  in  Fort  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  short.  We  can  not  get  the  help. 
Until  just  recently  it  was  impossible  to  get  them.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  only  two  subs  and  the  carriers  work  overtime.  We 
think  that  the  loads  that  the  department  require  us  to  carry  are  too 
heavy.  We  have  carriers  who  go  out  with  as  high  as  90  poimds  on 
their  shoulders.  That  is  unjust.  We  feel  that  40  pounds  for  the 
business  district,  with  25  or  35  for  the  residence  distnct,  is  sufficient 
for  a  carrier  to  have  to  carry  on  his  shoulders. 

Senator  Gay.  What  about  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  feel  that  it  should  be  $1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,400, 
and  we  feel  that  the  postal  laws  should  be  changed  with  regard  to 
section  701,  where  the  carrier  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  supervisor, 
captain,  foreman^  or  sergeant  of  the  other  carriers.  We  feel  there  is 
as  good  material  m  the  carrier  force  as  in  any  other  force  in  the  service. 
We  think  that  is  imjust  and  ask  this  conmiission  to  remedy  that,  if  it 
is  possible. 

You  all  know  the  living  conditions  have  increased  and  I  don't 
need  to  take  up  your  time  with  that  phase  of  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOBS  WHITE,  JB.,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Postal  Salaries,  and  fellow  employees,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  appearing  before 
this  august  body  in  behalf  of  adequate  salaries  for  the  employees  in 
the  Postal  Service,  and  their  readjustment  and  reclassification  on  an 
equal  basis.  I  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country  to  represent  the  letter  carriers  of  the  Memphis  post 
office,  not  because  oi  my  excellency  of  speech,  or  because  I'm  an 
orator,  but  because  the  boys  believe  I'm  a  real  talking  convert  on 
this  salary  question  and  they  have  sent  me  here  to  convince  and  con- 
vert the  other  brethren. 

We  are  proud  to  have  you,  honored  gentlemen,  in  our  midst  and 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the  men  who  form  this 
commission  are  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  staunch  friends  of  the 
letter  carriers,  and  have  never  lost  an  opportunitv  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  measures  vitally  concerning  us,  and  we  "hope,  honored  sirs, 
that  after  you  shall  have  heard  us  on  this  question  of  increased  pay, 
that  you  will  not  let  us  suffer  any  longer  from  inadequate  compensa- 
tion. I  desire  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  that  we  prize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reason  with  vou  and  to  speak  for  ourselves.  This  surely  is 
the  first  fruits  of  the  President's  order  granting  collective  bargaining 
which  is  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  fair  and  square  conclusions. 

Again,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  come  up  to  this  meeting  as  a  band 
of  socialists,  whose  cry  is  ^'Dowm  with  the  rich."  We  have  not  come 
as  a  Bolsheviki  organization  whose  motto  is,  *'Let  the  poorer  classes 
rule.''  Nor  have  we  come  as  a  gang  of  I.  W.  W.'s  or  ''Reds"  who 
spread  consternation  in  their  path  and  desire  to  reap  where  they  have 
sown  not,  but  we  do  come  as  faithful,  patient,  honest,  jpatrio tic,  and 
law-abiding  citizens  and  employees  of  this  great  Post  (Mice  Depart- 
ment of  our  Government. 

We  desire  to  say  further  that  we  have  not  come  here  to  demand 
one  thing  from  you  gentlemen,  but  we  have  come  to  request  your 
most  earnest  consideration  of  our  plea  for  a  fair  living  wage  and  the 
reclassification  of  our  salaries  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  qualifications  here  in  Memphis  to  be  a  postal  employee  are  set 
at  a  very  high  standard.  He  must  be  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  O.  K.  No  higher  standard  could  be  set  for  any  body  of  men, 
be  they  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  business  men.  Therefore  our 
requirements  put  us  above  the  average  laborer.  We  must  also 
maintain  a  hign  rating  of  efficiency  from  year  to  year. 

Upon  an  investigation  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  April  1, 
1919,  it  was  foimd  that  the  cost  of  living  for  the  six-year  period, 
March,  1913,  to  March,  1919,  has  increased  100  per  cent.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  postal  employees  was  fixed 
imder  economic  conditions  that  have  long  since  been  swept  away,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  at  our  command,  that  normal  condi- 
tions as  we  knew  them  in  1913  will  ever  again  prevail.  We  are  living 
in  a  new  era.  Everything  is  changed.  Congress  granted  us  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  25  per  cent  to  onset  the  cost  of  living  many  times 
greater.  Later  we  received  another  temporary  flat  increase  of  $150 
For  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  helped  a  little,  but  by  no  meatis 
meets  our  needs.    A  dollar  now  is  the  cheapest  thing  on  the  market. 
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It  rec^uires  twice  as  many  dollars  to  buy  now  what  one  could  buy  in 
1913  in  Memphis^  and  at  the  same  time  the  wa^es  of  employees  of 
private  industries  have  been  increased  accordin^y,  thereby  causing 
our  efficient  men  to  seek  higher  salaries  in  other  fields  of  labor. 
Eight  here  in  the  Memphis  post  office  some  of  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient post  office  men  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  country  have  resigned  because 
of  poor  and  inadequate  pay,  and  the  sad  fact  about  it  now,  gentle- 
men, is  that  the  families  of  those  who  remain  are  living  at  a  poor 
dying  rate.  There  was  a  ballad  on  the  town  about  six  years  ago. 
wnose  refrain  was,  ''The  High  Cost  of  Living  is  Driving  Me  Mad," 
but,  gentlemen,  that  time  has  long  since  changed  and  we  are  realizing 
daily  every  time  we  go  to  purchase  something,  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  driving  the  letter  carrier  mad.  So  it  is  plain,  gentlemen, 
that  Deing  underfed  we  can  not  maintain  our  physical  requirements 
and  it  mars  our  tranquillity,  for  who  could  be  pueasant  when  hungry, 
or  all  smiles  when  their  clothes  are  tattered  and  torn,  and  inadequate 
pay  is  compelled  to  affect  the  weaker  man  morally. 

Why,  imskilled  labor  is  grinning  at  us,  to  say  nothing  of  skilled 
labor  and  mechanics.  Porters  in  cotton  offices  in  Memphis  get  $1 ,600 
per  year,  60  days'  vacation  on  pay,  no  imiform  to  buy,  no  doctor's 
Dill  and  no  bond  to  give.     A  tram  porter,  which  is  a  mere  flunky  job, 

fets  $1,900  per  year  right  here  in  Memphis,  and  is  on  the  road  about 
alf  the  time,  and  had  the  nerve  to  congratulate  me  with  a  big  horse 
grin  when  we  received  the  $150  per  year  flat  increase. 

Men  right  here  in  Memphis  wno  have  jobs  that  require  no  mental 
efficiency  and  half  naked  while  working,  are  getting  from  45  to  60 
cents  per  hour.  While  our  uniforms  cost  twice  as  much  as  they  used 
to.  Summer  trousers  formerly  cost  in  1913,  $3.40;  now  cost  $10.50. 
Winter  uniforms  formerly  cost  $25;  now  cost  $45  and  $50.  Shoes 
formerly  cost  $3.50  per  pair;  cost  $10.  Again,  gentlemen,  we  are  not 
asking  so  much  for  a  readjustment  and  reclassification  of  our  salaries 
on  an  equal  basis  because  the  other  fellow  is  drawing  more  pay  than 
we,  but  because  the  profiteers,  if  you  please,  are  no  respectors  of 
persons,  and  in  Mempnis  we,  as  postal  employees,  are  up  against  in- 
creased house  rent  and  property  values,  increased  provision  and  fuel 
bills,  increased  clothes  and  shoe  bills,  increased  insurance  and  street 
car  fares,  increased  doctor  and  drug  bills,  increased  laundry  and 
lodge  bills,  increased  admission  to  everything  and  even  increased 
undertaker  bills,  increased  church  and  charity .  contributions,  and 
everything  is  still  on  the  increase  except  drinking  water. 

Still  we  have  struggled  to  meet  these  abnormal  conditions  without 
success.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  come  out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  debt  unless  you,  gentlemen,  sympathize  with  us  and  recommend 
to  Congress  a  fair  living  wage  for  us  that  we  may  Uve  and  also  lav  aside 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  The  savings  banks  don't  know  I'm  in 
town,  and  it  looks  dark  and  dreary  for  the  future.  Our  men  in  the 
Memphis  office  who  have  large  families  have  to  resort  to  outside 
work  to  keep  up.  We  have  some  carriers  now  taking  V.ic  United 
States  census,  while  we  talk  in  an  attempt  to  convince  you  gentlemen 
that  we  need  a  readjustment  and  reclassification  of  our  salaries  on  an 
equal  basis.  I  haven't  bought  a  suit  of  civilian  clothes  or  a  pair  of 
dress  shoes  since  they  went  up,  and  that  was  several  years  ago;  am 
nearly  threadbare  and  barefooted.  If  you  gentlemen  could  have 
seen  some  of  our  summer  uniforms  you  would  nave  thought  we  were 
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knights  of  the  road  instead  of  postal  employees  of  the  great  Post 
Office  Department  of  om*  Government.  1  was  embarrassed  not  so 
much  by  my  miiform  as  I  was  by  my  salary.  If  my  salary  had  been 
sufficient,  I  could  have  purchased  a  new  one. 

We,  as  postmen,  are  dealing  ^^ith  men's  famihes  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  public  as  no  other  set  of  men  do,  and  we  ought  to 
be  able  from  the  salary  point  of  view  to  look  our  best,  feel  oub  best, 
and  act  our  best. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  have  attempted  to  show  you — 

1.  That  the  post-office  service  is  deteriorating  in  Memphis  because 
of  the  best  men  dropping  out  on  account  of  not  receiving  a  living 
wage. 

2.  That  those  of  us  who  remain  can  not  maintain  that  high  standard 
of  efficiency  set  for  us. 

3.  That  we  can  not  recruit  new  employees  because  they  can  do 
better  otherwise. 

4.  That  we  desire  to  have  something  for  a  rainy  day  after  spending 
our  lives  in  the  service. 

5.  That  we  are  thankful  and  appreciate  the  temporary  n»lief 
which  helped  us  some. 

6.  That  it  requires  twice  as  much  money  to  live  now  as  it  did  in 
1913,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  gentlemen  consider  our 
appeal  worthy  of  your  reconmaendation  to  Congress  for  a  reclassi- 
fication of  all  letter  carriers'  salaries  on  the  following  basis:  Entrance, 
grade,  $1,800;  second  grade,  $2,100;  third  erade,  $2,400. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  patience  and  attention  to  my  i*emarks. 

SUBSTITUTE  LETTER  CABBIEB8. 

BRIEF  FILED  BY  CARL  M.  MCKNIGHT,   SUBSTITUTE  NO.  213,   MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  in  person  this  morning,  since 
I  am  to  represent  the  substitute  carriers  of  the  Memphis  post  office,  but  as  I  can  not 
be  with  you,  I  thought  to  reduce  my  saying  to  writing,  wtdch  I  hope  will  meet  your 
approval. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  this  Commonwealth  of  ours,  since  it  is  the  greatest  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  uphold  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  we  know  of  no  better  medium  through  which  we  can  demonstrate  our 
loyalty  than  the  civil  service,  as  in  it  we  serve  both  the  Government  and  the  public. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  present  rate  of  pay  is  absolutely  inadequate  with 
which  to  meet  the  present-day  demands,  and  as  a  representative  of  substitute  carriers 
of  the  above-mentioned  post  office  we  desire  to  mention  a  few  facts  as  follows: 

1 .  When  we  first  enter  the  civil  service,  we  are  required  to  provide  ourselves  with 
unifomifl  as  per  the  r^ulations,  be  the  season  summer  or  winter,  and  since  there  are 
no  provisions  made  for  them  otherwise,  we  must  pay  for  them  out  of  our  earnings, 
which  are  often  very  meager. 

2.  We  are  greatly  embarrassed  when  we  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  uniforms,  due  to 
not  having  worked  very  much  at  times. 

3.  The  cost  of  living  ia  so  high,  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  recently  closed  war. 

4.  It  costs  us  substitutes  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  the  man  that  is  on  a  regular 
salary. 

5.  We  are  required  to  report  at  the  office  every  morning  whether  we  work  or  not, 
which  means  that  we  must  pay  our  own  car  fare. 

6.  Quite  a  number  of  us  are  manied  and  some  of  us  have  large  families  and  are 
unable  to  properly  provide  for  them  because  of  the  conditions  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  may  I  say  that  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  just  one-half  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  we  can  not  see  in  it  a  living  for  us  at  the  present  rate  of  pay.  We  are  truly 
grateful  to  the  commission  for  having  given  us  the  50  per  cent  raise,  but  when  we 
consider  that  we  average  about  $50  per  month  (there  being  about  twenty  substitute 
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carrieFB  in  the  Memphis  post  office),  you  can  readily  see  that  the  present  rate  of  pay 
is  entirely  inadequate. 

Because  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  several  of  the  substitute  carriers  have  reeifmed 
from  the  above-mentioned  office  within  the  X)ast  few  months,  and  unless  something 
is  done  along  the  line  of  better  pay  there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  several  more 
reeij?nations  within  the  next  few  months. 

We  hope  not  to  become  ''obnoxious'',  nor  to  be  seen  in  a  bad  light*  we  only  wish 
the  commission  to  see  us  as  we  really  are.  and  we  hope  we  are  not  asldng  too  mudi 
when  we  ask  that  the  substitute  carriers  oe  paid  more,  as  in  so  doing  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  proficiency  in  the  Postal  Service. 

Finally,  may  I  say,  that  when  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  work  during  the  dull 
season,  and  that  coupled  with  the  low  rate  of  pay  that  we  are  receiving,  we  are  often  to 
undei^  quite  an  embarrassment  with  our  mditors,  as  we  sometim^  have  to  go  to 
them  and  ask  for  an  extension  of  time,  which  is  not  so  easy  to  do  at  all  times. 

Senator  Gay.  There  will  be  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  S.  McKIirSTRT,  NASHVILLE,  TEVN. 

CLERKS  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CLASS  POST  OFFICES. 

Air.  McKiNSTRY.  Gentlemen,  so  many  different  phases  of  the 
subject  has  been  covered  that  I  thought  I  would  go  mto  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  service;  conditions  that  govern  the  men  engaged  in 
the  work. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  suggest  to  you  and  all  the  other  gentlemen 
who  speak  this  afternoon  that  from  the  time  the  commission  held  its 
initial  hearing  in  New  York  City  down  to  to-day  we  have  been  f^ 
up  with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  performed.  We  know  that  clothes  and  house  rents  and  doctors' 
bills  are  expensive.  We  know  that  in  many  of  the  post  oflBces, 
probably  all,  there  is  an  insufficient  force  and  that  they  work  under 
very  bad  sanitary  and  industrial  conditions.  Now,  in  the  closing 
days  of  these  hearings,  we  would  like  to  ^et  some  practical  sugges- 
tions from  the  men  other  than  that  of  an  mcrease  in  pay.  If  there 
are  conditions  in  the  service  which  might  be  remedied  by  promotions 
or  a  different  organization  of  the  groups  you  represent — ^and  I  say 
that  with  reference  to  all  organizations — ^we  would  like  to  have  some 
practical  suggestions  along  those  lines.  I  know  how^  expensive  flour 
IS,  because  I  Duy  it  myseS,  and  I  know  how  expensive  shoes  are,  be- 
cause I  wear  shoes,  but  what  we  would  like  to  hear  are  some  practical 
suggestions  with  reference  to  a  reorganization  of  the  service,  so  that 
both  the  service  and  the*  men  may  be  benefited. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  That  is  what  1  was  going  to  attempt  to  give  you. 

Senator  Moses.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  MoEiNSTRY.  This  is  a  paper  that  was  compiled  from  a  special 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  clerks  in  the  Nashville  post  office,  in 
which  we  endeavored  to  get  at  this  from  a  different  angle.  We  tried 
to  keep  up  with  your  other  hearings  and  hoped  that  we  would  be  able 
to  put  the  matter  before  you  according  to  your  apparent  desires. 
For  instance,  we  found  out  that  40  per  cent  of  all  the  hours  worked  by 
post-office  clerks  were  after  6  p.  m.  and  before  6  a.  m. 

Senator  Moses.  We  have  heard  that  before. 

Mr.  Mo  KiNSTBY.  Did  you  hear  that  62  per  cent  of  the  tours  were 
all  or  partiaUy  night  work  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  McBiNSTRY.  That  50  per  cent  of  the  clerks  complain  that 
younger  men  in  the  service  are  holding  preferential  positions  over 
theml 

Senator  Moses.  We  haven't  heard  that. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire 
sent .  out.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  claim  that  yoimger  men  in  the 
service  are  holding  preferential  positions  over  them;  that  foiu*  years 
is  the  average  length  of  time  served  at  night  work  before  getting  day- 
work;  that  75  per  cent  of  the  clerks  declare  they  wouldn't  stay  m  the 
service  on  night  work  for  an  indefinite  period.  Some  of  them  pro- 
pose remedies  along  that  line.  I  believe  that  is  what  you  had  in 
mind. 

I  got  these  questionnaires  in  and  reduced  them  to  a  percentage 
basis^  and  50  per  cent  of  the  men  believe  that  if  only  first-class  mail 
were  worked  between  these  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  that  this 
()uestion  of  night  work  would  be  relieved.  Fifteen  per  cent  believe 
in  a  15-minutB  differential  and  think  that  if  that  were  allowed  it 
would  correct  it.  Eight  per  cent  believe  that  the  public  cooperating, 
hj  early  mailing,  would  be  a  corrective  measure,  and  19  per  cent 
failed  to  answer  that  question. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  clerks  state  that  overtime  is  a  burden. 
The  average  overtime  put  in  by  the  clerks  per  month  was  about  20 
hours  apiece.  Some  worked  very  much  overtime  and  some  none 
at  all,  but  the  average  was  about  20  hours  a  month.  Now,  they 
offer  these  remedies.  Ten  per  cent  believe  higher  salaries  will  cor- 
rect it;  25  per  cent  believe  in  time  and  a  half  time  for  overtime;  43 
per  cent  believe  that  more  regular  clerks,  additions  to  the  service, 
would  correct  it;  and  22  per  cent  failed  to  answer  the  question. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  scheme  study,  they  claim  on  an  average 
they  put  in  156  hours  a  year  on  scheme  study.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  clerks  declared  that  their  scheme  study  allotment  was  more  than 
necessary,  and  they  ask  that  they  pe  paid,  given  time  off,  or  in  some 
other  way  be  allowed  175  hours  for  scheme  study. 

Senator  Moses.  Yet  the  average  reported  was  only  156  hours. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  They  wanted  to  raise  it  a  little  so  that  it  would 
not  be  so  hard  on  them. 

Now,  55  per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  that  ofi&ce  are  holding  outside 
positions  to  supplement  their  insufficient  wage ;  they  are  engaged  in 
different  branches  of  business — 55  per  cent  of  the  clerks  are  engajged 
in  outside  work.  They  are  engaged  in  gardening,  dairying,  farming, 
newspaper  work,  salesmen,  theatrical  employees,  real  estate,  civil 
engineering,  law,  physicians,  dentists,  the  ice  business,  teaching, 
motor-vehicle  business,  and  stenographers.  That  is  the  way  they 
have  answered  that  question. 

Of  course  you  are  interested  in  the  number  of  men  leaving  the  serv- 
ice and  things  of  that  kind.  We  have  104  clerks  in  that  office,  and 
in  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  26,  or  25  per  cent,  have  resigned.  I 
get  figures  from  the  Little  Rock  office  Ibo  the  effect  that  as  h^i^  fts 
44  per  cent  have  resigned.  It  runs  higher  with  substitutes.  They 
resign  quicker  and  more  often  than  me  re^ar  men.  Then  the 
temporary  substitutes  are  just  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  which 
you  are  familiar  with.  The  average  time  served  bv  the  substitute 
clerks  was  seven  years  and  three  months  from  initial  day  to  time  he 
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reached  maximum  salary  in  the  Nashville  office,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  last  two  years.  The  frequency  of  examinations  is 
every  three  months.  A  great  many  decline  the  positions  after  taking 
the  examinations,  and  it  is  said  by  the  officials  that  the  men  taking 
the  examinations  are  not  thought  to  be  up  to  the  required  standard, 
as  we  had  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  the  substitute  clerks,  we  in  Nashville  and  this 
particular  section  of  the  country  are  of  tne  opinion  that  substituting 
should  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  and  that  they 
be  paid  not  less  than  70  cents  per  hour,  witn  a  guaranty  of  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  that  after  one  year's  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute that  they  should  become  a  regular  appointee  at  the  initial 
salary. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  assignment  of  clerks  to  tho^ 
preferred  positions,  the  day  positions,  which  the  postr^ffice  clerks 
think  a  great  deal  of — ^positions  without  scheme  study,  and  day  work — 
positions  in  the  money-order  division,  in  the  registry  division,  or 
any  of  the  preferential  positions  to  those  involving  scheme  study  and 
night  hours,  that  the  senior  clerk  should  be  given  preference,  and 
that  promotions  to  the  supervisory  positions  should  be  made  from 
the  senior  men.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out  and  faithfully  executed, 
it  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  service,  and  will  give  every  man 
an  incentive  to  better  himself.  There  will  be  some  mistakes,  of 
course,  but  this  plan  will  lessen  the  faults  found  in  the  present 
method  of  making  promotions.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
that  any  clerk  retains  the  right  to  waive  any  promotion  oflFered  him. 

Senator  Moses.  You  wouldn't  make  seniority  the  inflexible  rule, 
would  you  ?  If  the  senior  man  was  not  efficient  you  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily promote  him. 

Mr.  McKjnstry.  I  would.  That  is  our  idea  about  it.  Put  it  up 
to  him  and  give  him  a  trial,  and  if  he  don't  make  good,  give  the  next 
man  a  chance. 

Senator  Moses.  You  spoke  about  the  younger  men  in  the  service 
getting  the  preferential  positions.     How  is  that  brought  about  t 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  I  have  always  noticed  in  the  Nashville  office, 
to  be  frank  with  you,  that  when  the  Republicans  were  in  power 
those  of  that  political  persuasion  had  the  better  positions  or  the 
opportunity  to  get  them,  and  that  when  the  Democrats  were  in 
power  the  promotions  went  to  them.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  still  true  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  It  has  always  been  true. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  this  field  is  wholly  bipartisan  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  No.  No;  we  have  some  fellows  there  and  we  can 
not  tell  just  whether  they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats.  They  seem 
to  be  on  top  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  can  change  as  quickly  as  the  party;  is 
that  it « 

Mr.  McEaNSTRY.  Election  night  they  are  on  the  side  that  wins. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  scheme  study.  Scheme  study 
has  always  been  an  unpleasant  but  necessary  burden  on  the  dis- 
tributing clerks.  We  understand  that  we  have  to  study  these 
schemes.  It  is  part  of  the  business.  In  many  offices  men  are  re- 
quired to  study  schemes  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  just  to 
please  some  overexacting  supervisory  official.     Every  once  in  a  while 
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you  will  find  one  of  these  officials,  and  I  don't  care  what  your  rules 
are,  some  of  these  supervisory  officials  make  them  study  more 
schemes  than  is  necessary.     In  some  places  a  supervisory  official  will 

Eick  out  a  fellow  he  don't  like;  maybe  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
can,  or  it  may  be  for  some  other  or  personal  reason.  He  wiu  go 
down  the  line  and  put  more  study  on  him.  He  will  single  him  out. 
Such  cases  have  been  known.  For  that  reason,  we  would  like  to  have 
some  limitation  placed  on  scheme  study,  to  protect  those  men.  To 
protect  those  men  a  limit  of  2,000  names  or  offices  should  be  fixed 
Dv  law  as  the  maximum  required.  This  is  just  an  opinion  from  the 
Kashville  post  office  that  we  put  up  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now,  as  to  efficiency  ratings.  •  You  know,  the  efficiency  rating  at 
Nashville — there  is  no  sense  to  the  thing.  Absolutely  no  sense  to  the 
thing  at  all.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  sys^m  by  which  you  start  out  at 
the  first  of  the  year  and  you  are  granted  100  per  cent,  and  from  that 
time  on  for  everything  that  ^oes  wrong  with  you,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
in  your  work,  you  get  demerits  for  it,  and  that  cuts  your  100  per  cent 
down  continually  until  the  finish  of  the  fiscal  year  you  do  not  know 
where  you  are  going  to  come  out.  If  you  are  fortunate,  you  may  get 
enough  to  get  your  promotion,  but  if  you  are  unfortunate — the  man 
that  does  the  real  work,  has  the  most  responsibiUty  stands  the  biggest 
chance  to  get  the  demerits.  It  is  like  playing  baseball — the  man 
taking  the  most  chances  will  make  the  most  errors,  but,  unlike  base- 
ball, you  do  not  have  a  chance  to  overcome  those  errors  by  making 
good  plays. 

Once  your  efficiency  is  impaired,  you  never  have  a  chance  to  come 
up.  That  is  what  we  object  to. .  We  don't  care  if  you  tax  us  with 
wnat  goes  wrong  in  the  service  if  you  will  only  give  us  a  chance  to 
come  back  and  overcome  them.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  that 
wiQ  allow  a  clerk  to  redeem  his  record  once  it  has  been  impaired,  will 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  a  clerk  to  make  good. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  efficiency 
record  should  be  kept;  whether  there  should  be  a  separate  board  from 
the  employees  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  No,  sir;  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  could  possibly  be  inaugurated.  It  is  carried  on  by  the 
supervisory  officials.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  a  separate 
board. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  could  frame  new  rules  whereby  the  super- 
visory officials  could  make  more  perfect  ratings. 

Jfr.  McKiNSTRY.  I  would  like  to  have  rules  whereby  we  could  have 
a  fair  trial.  Let  us  get  on  a  basis  where  the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
are  in  and  the  Democrats  out,  or  vice  versa,  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  men  and  their  promotions.  It  happens  on  both  sides.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  give  the  fellows  an  opportunity  for  defense  by  a  fair, 
outside  board — a  court  of  appeals  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  really  a  distinct  proposition  from  the 
rules  and  Inethods  by  which  efficiency  is  determined.  I  understand 
the  present  procedure  is  ineffective.  Well,  then,  what  procediure 
would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  I  have  nothing  to  suggest,  except  that  we  dont't 
care  how  much  you  tax  us  if  you  give  us  a  chance,  by  perfect  and 
meritorious  work  to  get  merits  as  well  as  demerits. 

ifr.  Steenerson.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  rule  of  procedure 
that  woidd  reward  you  or  give  you  a  credit  mark  for  something  well 
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done,  and  under  the  present  syBtem  there  is  only  black  marks  all  the 
time.  They  give  you  100  per  cent,  and  you  hare  a  whole  year  in 
which  to  ^^e  that  out. 

Mr.  McEaNSTRY.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  a  man  that  is  regular  in 
attendance  should  get  several  good  marks  for  that.  A  fellow  that  is 
punctual  in  getting  up  his  examinations — for  instance,  suppose  I  am 
to  be  ready  on  a  certain  day,  if  I  am  ready  a  week  before,  give  me  a 
couple  of  good  marks  to  help  overcome  the  demerits. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  system  in  effect  now  is  simply  a  system  of 
penalties. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  reminds  me  *of  the  complaints  of  the  farmers 
with  reference  to  the  grading  of  wheat;  there  were  96  ways  of  degrad- 
ing it,  and  no  ways  of  getting  it  up. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  sick  leave,  if  you 
are  interested. 

Senator  Gat.  We  are  interested  in  all  the  subjects  that  pertain  to 
the  service. 

Mr.  McEiNSTRT.  I  would  say  that  many  of  the  employees  in  the 
departments  at  Washington  are  favored  with  a  30-day  sick  leave, 
but  if  you  will  just  start  in  by  giving  us  15  days  sick  leave  for  the 
actual  days  we  are  sick,  where  we  can  prove  it  by  a  physician's  cer- 
tificatOi  I  think  the  boys  will  be  satisfied  for  a  while,  and  then,  after 
awhile,  of  course,  we  would  like  30  days  the  same  as  those  fellows  in 
Washington,  but  I  think  we  would  be  reconciled  to  15  days,  if  we  can 
get  it,  lor  a  starter. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  do  you  expect  to  get  that  whether  you  are 
sick  or  not? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Those  clerks  at  Washington  don't  get  it  unless 
they  are  sick. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  We  personally  do  not  expect  sick  leave  unless 
we  are  sick. 

Mr  Bell.  Sometimes  they  do  in  Washmgton. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  We  think  we  ought  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  taking  that  as  a 
precedent;  granting  sick  leaves  to  people  who  are  well.  I  don't 
think  that  would  be  right. 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  OTcourse,  we  are  going  to  be  honest  about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  advocating  genuine  sick  leaves? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Not  fictitious  sick  leaves  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSTRY.  No,  sir. 

Now,  with  regard  to  night  work.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  clerks 
are  required  to  work  all  or  part  of  their  tour  of  duty  during  the  night 
hours.  Night  work  is  injurious,  unpleasant,  and  a  detriment  to  the 
health. 

With  regard  to  retirement.  The  Postal  Service  is  not  different  from 
anjr  other  concern  that  employs  men  *o  labor  and  who  grow  old  in 
their  service.  At  this  time  all  progressive  corporations,  firms,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  mamitude  of  our  Postal  Service 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of  retiring  their  ola  men,  not  only  because  it  k 
an  act  of  justice  to  those  faithful  old  employees  but  it  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  matter  of  economy.     The  old  men  in  the  Postal 
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Service  deserve  this  just  consideration,  and  a  little  research  work 
and  comparative  data  on  this  subject  will  prove  to  the  Government 
that  it  not  altogether  is  an  act  of  charity  but  a  fair  and  jiist  retire- 
ment measure,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Lehlbach  bill  will  prove  a  profit- 
able investment. 

Senator  Gay.  Mr.  McKinstiy,  your  time  has  about  expired.  There 
are  some  other  men  here  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  McKiNSTBY.  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about  fmnigation 
of  sacks;  not  only  sacks  but  pouches  and  other  equipment,  wmch  is 
never  cleaned  from  the  day  it  enters  the  service  xmtilit  is  taken  out, 
and  when  you  take  into  consideration  that  we  are  hauling  parcel  post 
and  trying  to  put  into  effect  this  farm  to  the  table  movement,  and 
you  taxe  mto  consideration  that  these  sacks  and  pouches  lay  around 
the  terminals  and  everybody  spits  on  them,  and  that  they  are  dragged 
along  the  ground,  being  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  when  heavy  ladened, 
you  can  easily  see  how  they  will  become  filthy  and  decidedly  insani- 
tary. We  recommend  that  they  be  fumigated  and  laundered  from 
time  to  time,  which  will  be  easy  enough  to  accomplish  in  the  base* 
ments  of  the  large  post  oflBces  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Gay.  That  is  a  very  valuable  su^estion. 

(Mr.  McKinstry  submitted  the  following  orief:) 

BRIEF  FILBD  BT  MR.  W.  8.  MCKINSTRY. 

We,  the  post  office  clerks  of  Na8h\dlle,  Tenn.,  in  answer  to  your  honorable  body's 
request  to  appear  before  you  with  oral  and  written  statements,  do  hereby  file  with 
you  this  briei  on  the  subjects  of  inadequate  salary  and  unjust  worldng  conditions 
affecting  poet-office  clerks. 

Examtnatiofu, — All  applicants  for  the  position  of  post  office  clerk  are  required  to 
take  an  open  competitive  examination  from  which  me  eligible  register  for  appoint- 
ments are  made  up  according  to  percentage. 

ApjHAntmenU. — ^Appointments  are  made  in  rotation  to  the  position  of  substitute. 
Substitutes  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour  for  the  actual  time  they  are 
employed.  Their  average  pay  is  about  190  per  month  and  their  average  time  served 
as  a  substitute  is  about  three  years. 

Rtgular  position. — After  receiving  a  regular  position  at  the  lowest  salary  they  start 
OD  a  five-year  tour  before  they  reach  the  maximum  salary,  making  an  average  service 
of  eijg^t  years  from  his  entrance  in  the  service  as  a  substitute  until  he  reaches  the 
maximum  salary. 

Ina-eaud  cost  of  Hmng. — During  the  last  six  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
90  per  cent  on  the  average,  and  140  per  cent  in  the  necessities.  During  these  same 
six  years  the  post-office  clerk's  salary  has  only  increased  37}  per  cent  ana  it  will  take 
jI  least  an  additional  50  per  cent  to  overcome  this  great  difference  in  increased  cost 
0  living  and  help  us  to  pay  the  burden  of  debt  that  rests  on  our  shoulders  as  shown 
in  exhibit  attadied  hereto. 

Impaired  efficienof. — Present  salaries  and  conditions  are  a  barrier  to  the  competent 
young  men  from  which  our  ranks  were  recruited  in  the  past.  In  our  desperate  efforts 
to  move  the  mails  we  are  now  working  the  school  boys  and  old  men  and  industrial 
cast-ofb. 

Young  men  leaving  the  service. — Competent  young  men  not  only  refuse  to  be  recruited 
but  that  same  type  within  the  service  is  being  lured  away  by  the  sugar  plums  of 
better  salaries  offered  by  the  industrial  world. 

Sdary, — ^There  is  but  one  way  to  overcome  this  crisis  and  that  is  for  the  Government 
to  meet  the  salaries  offered  by  the  industrial  world  and  induce  competent  yoimg  men 
to  enter  the  service.  Just  what  that  salary  should  be,  we  may  not  agree,  but  a  careful 
analysis  of  salary  tables  from  different  cities  throughout  tne  country,  covering  all 
classes  of  man  who  labor  both  physically  and  mentally,  have  caused  us  to  suggest  a 
minimum  salary  of  $1,800  and  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,400  per  year.  Promotions 
every  six  months,  in  multiples  of  $200. 

SubstitiUes. — ^That  substitute  service  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed,  one  year; 
that  substitutes  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  hour,  with  a  guarantee  of  not  less 
than  $100  per  month,  and  that  after  one  year  the  substitute  automatically  becomes  a 
regular  appointee  at  the  initial  salary. 
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Seniority. — ^That  in  the  appointment  of  clerks  to  preferred  positions,  viz,  day  work, 
positions  without  scheme  study,  stations,  money  order,  re^try  diiision,  or  any 
preferable  position  to  that  of  scneme  study  and  night  hours,  that  the  senior  clerk  he 
given  the  choice,  and  promotions  to  super\dsory  positions  be  made  from  the  oldes^t 
clerk  in  the  maximum  grade,  and  let  seniority  prevail  throughout  the  superv'iM)r>' 
position  to  the  highest  place.  If  this  plan  is*  carried  out  in  detail  and  laithhilly 
executed  it  will  be  a  guarantee  of  satisfied  employees  and  an  efficient  supervisory 
force.  There  will  be  some  mistakes  made,  but  this  plan  will  lessen  the  evil  as  pmr- 
ticed  in  making  promotions  at  the  present  time,  granting  the  clerks  the  ri^t  to  waive 
promotion. 

Scheme  study. — Scheme  study  has  always  been  an  unpleasant,  but  a  nece^^^r}- 
burden  on  distributing  clerks.  In  many  post  offices  men  are  required  to  study 
schemes  in  excess  of  actual  requirements  just  to  please  some  over-exacting  superviivry 
official.  To  protect  these  clerks,  a  limit  of  2,000  names  should  be  fixed  by  law  a? 
the  maximum  requirement  in  the  official  life  of  that  clerk,  but  where  by  consent  of 
both  clerk  and  supervisory  official  concerned,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  good  oi 
the  service  to  learn  more  names  or  facts,  that  said  clerk  be  paid  a  bonus  of  25  ceiit^ 
per  name  for  every  one  learned  over  the  original  2,000. 

Efficiency  rating. — ^A  uniform,  just,  equitable,  and  common-sense  efficiency  rating 
would  do  much  to  bring  about  a  better  imderstanding  between  cleric  and  officiaK 
the  present  system  is  absolutely  without  merit,  produces  friction,  and  does  not  pro- 
mote efficiency,  but  to  the  contrary  I  fear  it  is  a  morale  destroyer.  It  is  in  pan  a 
system  of  pumshment,  absolutelv  offering  no  reward  for  meritorious  service  and  thi^s 
tNoint  alone  would  destroy  the  effectiveness,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  without  fault. 
The  inauguration  of  a  system  that  will  allow  a  clerk  to  redeem  his  record  once  it  ha> 
been  impaired  will  serve  as  an  incentive  for  a  clerk  to  make  good. 

Sick  leave. — Many  employees  of  the  Government  are  favored  with  a  sick  lea^e. 
The  post-office  clerk,  too,  is  deserving  in  this  respect,  and  we  ask  your  eamorit 
consideration  for  a  15-day  annual  sick  leave  for  post  office  clerks. 

Night  work. — ^About  70  per  cent  of  all  post  office  clerks  are  required  to  work  a  whole 
or  part  of  their  tours  of  duty  during  the  night  hours.  Night  work  is  difficult,  unpleas- 
ant, and  injurious  to  ones  health,  therefore  we  ask  your  honorable  body  to  consider 
in  your  deliberation  of  our  case  a  15-minute  differential  for  each  hour  /or  those  who 
are'required  to  work  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Retirement. — ^The  Postal  Ser\dce  is  not  different  from  any  other  concern  that  employs 
men  to  labor,  and  who  grow  old  in  their  8er\dce.  At  this  time  all  progressive  corpora- 
tions, firms,  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  magnitude  of  our  Postal  Serxic^e 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of  retiring  their  old  men,  not  only  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
those  faithful  old  employees,  but  it  has  been  proven  to  be  a  matter  of  economy.  The 
old  men  in  the  Postal  Service  deserve  this  just  consideration,  and  a  little  research 
work  and  comparative  data  on  this  subject  will  prove  to  the  Government  that  it  not 
altogether  is  not  an  act  of  charity,  but  a  fair  and  just  retirement  measure,  such  as 
we  rind  in  the  I;ehlbach  bill,  will  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

Fumigation. — Sacks,  pouches,  and  other  equipment  used  in  conveying  the  mail  is 
never  cleaned  from  the  day  it  enters  the  serAdce  until  it  is  discarded.  The  magnitude 
of  the  filth  gathered  by  the  canvas  conveyers  as  they  are  dragged  over  ground,  on 
trains,  in  post  offices,  can  only  be  comprehended  by  the  clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to 
handle  them.  This  equipment  should  be  fumigated  and  laundered  at  certain  inter- 
vals to  prevent  them  from  spreading  disease  among  the  clerks  and  other  men  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  handle  them. 

Occupational  diseases. — The  above  condition  is  one  of  the  causes  of  one  of  the  occu- 
pational diseases  prevalent  among  post-office  clerks— tuberculosis.  This  disease  is 
also  caused  by  insanitar^^  floors,  cuspidors,  and  poorly  ventilated  offices.  Almost  all 
clerks  are  affected  with  impafred  eyesight  caused  by  night  work,  excessive  scheme 
study,  and  continual  reading  in  execution  of  their  duties. 

Varicose  veins. — ^Varicose  veins  and  fallen  arches  of  the  feet  are  occupational  diseases 
that  are  the  results  of  long  hours  of  standing  before  a  letter  case  or  paper  rack.  The 
use  of  stools  will  help  to  overcome  this  malady,  and  if  a  policy  is  aaopted  working 
nothing  but  first-class  mail  after  6  p.  m.,  thereby  lessening  the  night  work,  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  men's  eyes  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  easier  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
clerk  by  light  of  day  than  by  an  electric  light. 

Overtime. — One  of  the  hardest  burdens  placed  on  the  post-office  clerk  of  late  years 
is  overtime.  It  has  at  times,  because  of  the  inadequate  salaries,  been  a  blessing, 
because  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  extra  money  to  help  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
When  your  honorable  body  fixes  an  equitable  and  livable  salary,  you  should  also  take 
steps  to  limit  the  excessive  overtime  now  re<}uired  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  let  this 
work  fall  to  the  substitute,  who  is  calUng  for  it,  and  to  whom  it  justly  belongs,  but  it 
is  being  denied  him. 
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Time  and  one-half  for  overtime. — ^When  it  doee  become  neceeaary  for  the  regular  clerk 
to  put  in  time  in  excess  of  his  regular  eight-hour  tour,  he  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  for  all  such  overtime. 

IkmbU  time  for  Sundau  work. — ^No  work  should  be  performed  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  except  that  which  is  for  service  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  clerk  per- 
forming such  work  should  be  compelled  to  take  time  off  some  dav  during  the  follow- 
iiuer  flix  days  for  all  time  under  eight  hours,  and  be  paid  at  the  double  rate  of  his  salary 
for  all  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 

]VoTMn. — ^Women  should  be  on  an  equal  footing  ydth  the  men  in  the  service,  and 
uod  T  the  right  of  seniority  be  considered  for  all  promotions,  even  to  that  of  the  highest 
pai*^  supervisor. 

Stenographern. — Stenographers  in  the  pNOst-office  service  should  receive  the  same 
rate  of  pay  as  clerks.    To  this  end  we  invite  your  kind  consideration: 

Super\T80i8 28 

(lerks  fregular) 104 

Substitute  clerks  (civil  servdce) 26 

Temporary  substitute  clerks 18 

Reognations  since  July,  1917,  regular  clerks 25 

"Rf*n.ffnationa  since  July,  1917,  regular  sub  clerks 36 

Kei>ignations  since  July,  1917,  temporary  sub  clerks 41 

.Vverage  time  thev  remain  in  service,  7  months  and  3  da^^;  frequency' of  examina- 
tion, about  every  mree  months;  great  many  decline  position  after  they  have  stood 
thp  examination.  Quality  of  men  taking  examinations  are  not  thought  to  be  up  to 
the  required  standard. 

S<  >me  fact?  gathered  through  the  instrument  of  a  questionnaire  about  employees  and 
f^v^'niiitions  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  post  office: 

Forty  per  cent  of  all  hours  workea  by  clerks  is  after  6  p.  m  and  before  6  a.  m;  62 
\^T  cent  of  all  clerks*  hours  is  all  or  partial  night  hours;  60  per  cent  of  all  clerks  com- 
plain that  youngs  men  in  the  service  are  holding  preferential  positions  over  them ; 
r  >ur  ypir^  is  the  average  served  on  night  work  before  getting  day  work;  4^  per  cent  is 
the  average  of  men  being  promoted  over  men  now  holding  positions  not  classed  as 
preferential ;  75  per  cent  ot  the  clerks  declare  they  would  not  stay  in  the  service  on 
nijdit  duty  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Remedies  to  cut  down  night  work,  in  opinion  of  clerks,  are  offered  in  the  following 
table: 

Fifty  per  cent  believe  that  only  first-clsiss  mail  should  be  worked  after  6  p.  m.;  15 
f)er  cent  believe  that  a  15-minute  differential  in  night  hours  would  be  effective;  5 
jw^r  cent  believe  that  time  and  one-half  for  night  work  would  be  the  proper  remedy ; 
s  per  cent  believe  that  the  public  cooperating  by  early  mailing  would  oe  a  corrective 
mc^^ure;  19  per  cent  failea  to  express  an  opmion;  53  per  cent  of  the  clerks  state  that 
the  overtime  is  a  burden;  20  hours  is  the  average  overtime  per  month  in  the  opinion 
of  the  clerks. 

The  following  remedies  are  offered  as  corrective  measures  of  the  overtime  evil: 

Ten  per  cent  believe  that  higher  salaries  will  correct;  25  per  cent  believe  time  and 
nne-half  for  overtime  will  correct;  43  per  cent  believe  that  more  regular  clerks  will 
'> direct;  22  per  cent  failed  to  express  an  opinion;  156  hours  per  year  on  scheme  study 
va-  the  average  time  declared  devoted  to  that  duty;  50  per  cent  of  the  clerks  declared 
Their  .«rheme  study  allotment  was  more  than  necessary;  175  hours  per  year  was  the 
average  opinion  of  number  of  hours  that  should  be  granted  clerks  engaged  in  scheme 
«tudy;  55  per  cent  of  all  clerks  hold  outside  employment  to  supplement  their  insuffi- 
cient wage,  engaging  in  the  following  different  branches  of  business:  Gardening, 
fanning,  dairying,  chickens,  newspapers,  bookkeeping,  salesmen,  theatrical,  real 
e-tate,  civil  engineering,  boarding  house,  law,  dentist,  physician,  preaching,  ice, 
teicbing,  automobile,  motor  cycle,  stenography. 

It  i:«  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  tnat  post-office  clerks  can  not  properly  be 
Compared  with  the  ordinary  clerk  in  other  business,  with  few  exceptions.  To  be 
^I^ecific,  money  order,  registry,  station  and  postal  savings  clerks  and  distributors, 
which  takes  in  most  of  the  average  post-office  clerks,  are  specialists  in  their  particular 
line,  and  this  training  which  they  acquire  and  the  constant  studjr  of  mail  schemes 
and  schedules,  the  knowledge  of  foreigp  exchange  and  the  conversion  of  money  and 
with  like  financial  responsibuities  required  of  them  in  order  to  qualify  for  their  respec- 
tive positions,  should  be  paid  for  as  in  other  special  lines,  particularly  the  skilled 
trades  who  are  paid  by  private  employers  for  tne  training  which  it  is  necessiuy  for 
them  to  possess  in  order  that  they  may  qualify  as  members  c^  any^  particular  line  of 
occupation.  Unlike  men  in  the  skilled  trades  and  professions  requiring  experience, 
^tudy,  and  special  training,  the  postal  employees  can  not  use  to  advantage  the  experi- 
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ence  and  knowledge  gained  in  the  Government  service.  If  for  any  reason  he  ohonld 
become  separated  from  that  service,  we  know  of  no  other  tiade  or  ptofeaskm  where 
an  employee  is  required  to  regularly  take  periodically  mental  examinations  of  subjert 
studies  and  details  in  connection  with  routine  work  and  maintain  a  mde  above  as 
average  of  95  per  cent  in  order  to  secure  and  guarantee  his  salary  graae  position  and 
employment. 

Qur  classification  laws  passed  13  vears  ago,  when  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tdons  were  wholly  different  from  to-day,  provide  an  entirely  unscientific  and  inequi- 
table  scheme  of  compensation. 

The  post-office  clerks  of  this  countrv  have  been  patient  with  time  that  seenif  to 
pass  so  slowly,  hoping  to  arrive  at  a  oay  when  your  honorable  body  will  announce 
its  program  to  Congress,  with  the  faith  of  little  children  in  your  honesty  of  purpoee. 
your  ability  to  analyze  our  case,  and  the  statesmanship  to  apply  a  fair  and  equitable 
remedy  for  our  nimierous  ills,  especially  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  li\-m^ 
at  the  present  time,  we  pass  our  case  to  the  jury. 

STATEMENT   OF   MB.   J.   J.    WELSH,    MEMPHIS,   TEHH. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  first  want  to  say 
that  the  investigation  and  testimony  have  taken  a  somewhat  different 
turn  from  the  way  I  anticipated,  and  I  had  some  remarks  mapped 
out  that  now  wouldn't  fit  in,  pernaps. 

Senator  Gay.  You  may  make  your  statement  in  your  own  wav» 
Mr.  Welsh. 

Mr.  Welsh.  May  I  ask  Senator  Moses,  then,  if  he  is  convinced  that 
we  should  have  more  money  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  he  who  sug- 
gested to  a  previous  speaker  the  airing  of  some  of  our  other  needs. 

Senator  Moses.  I  thought  my  action  on  the  emergency  legislation 
would  show  my  position  with  reference  to  nostal  salaries.  [Ap- 
plause.] Of  course,  I  can  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  again,  if  you 
think  it  is  necessary.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  ao  not,  Senator,  and  I  must  say  that  was  my 
blunder,  because  I  should  have  known  our  friends  better,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  if  you  are  convinced  that  the  service  has  deteriorated 
because  of  the  department's  not  being  able  to  get  good  clerks  due 
to  the  poor  salaries.  If  so  convinced,  my  prepared  talk  along  such 
lines  would  be  superfluous.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  commission  that 
that  is  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  are  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  commis- 
sion. You  will  have  to  make  your  speech  in  your  own  way  without 
trying  to  get  the  commission  to  commit  itseli. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  have  here  a  brief  on  the  seniority  system,  which  I 
can  file,  if  you  have  any  other  questions  to  ask  me. 

Senator  uay.  I  would  suggest  that  you  file  whatever  papers  you 
wish  to  file  and  just  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way,  because 
the  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  my  statement  would  simply  be  a  r6sum£  of 
the  brief. 

Senator  Gay.  Well,  then,  you  might  file  the  brief,  because  the 
time  is  so  short  that  we  might  bring  out  some  other  points  from  the 
other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  anything  about  the  eflBciency  rating 
system  employed  )n  the  Memphis  office  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.    Yes.    Tell  us  all  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  I  would  say  that  in  this  office  the  system 
employed  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Stfknerson.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 
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Mr.  Welsh.  You  see  we  have  no  unifonn  departmental  rating 
system  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rating  system^  the  local  super- 
intendents of  mails  may  devise  their  own,  which  m  their  opimons 
are  all  right.  We  clerks  in  this  office  feel  that  the  one  in  force  here 
is  not  one  that  is  suitable  from  the  standpoint  of  real  justice.  Under 
the  Memphis  system,  absolute  justice  could  not  be  aone  a  man,  no 
matter  how  square  tne  supervisors  would  care  to  be. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Tou  can  state  the  substance  of  your  ideas  with- 
out reading  it. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  should  like  to  get  a  memorandum  that  I  seem  to 
have  mislaid.  I  did  not  expect  to  touch  on  this  needed  reform.  I 
had  these  papers  here  to  show  to  one  of  our  members  who  had 
written  me  about  the  Memphis  efficiency  system,  he  having  meant 
to  take  up  such  matters  with  you.    He  is,  unfortunately,  not  here. 

Mr.  Stbenerson.  I  think  you  can  make  it  just  as  plam  by  telling 
it  from  memory. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  will,  while  incidentally  giving  as  a  typical  instance 
my  own  particular  experience.  I  kicked,  as  tne  term  goes,  one  time 
to  our  superintendent  for  giving  me  what  I  deemed  to  be  an  insuffi- 
cient rating  average.  He  then  asked  me  to  propose  to  him  a  rating 
system  ^ch  in  my  judgment  was  good  and  I  did  so,  unprofitably. 
I  can  show,  too,  that  there  is,  due  to  the  general  absence  of  a  trial 
board,  no  guaranty  that  a  man  is  going  to  get  a  square  deal  in  any 
irr^ularity  or  misdemeanor  of  wmch  ne  is  suspected  or  charged 
with  in  an  office,  and  that  penalization  generallv  is  left  to  the  abso- 
lute will  of  some  supervisor,  who  often  clothes  nimself  with  plenary 
power. 

Senator  Gay.  You  may  file  your  paper,  Mr.  Welsh. 

Mr.  Welsh.  This  is  some  personal  correspondence  between  the 
postmaster,  the  superintendent  of  mails,  and  myself,  and  it  is  rather 
unwieldy  to  be  filed  as  a  brief. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  had  better  not  be  filed,  if  it  is  not  to  the  point. 

Note. — Copies  of  the  correepondence  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the  commifision.) 

Mr.  Welsh.  Maybe  I  can  give  a  comprehensive  idea  from  this. 
Tlii<  will  show  how  arbitary  a  superintendent  can  be,  or  the  one  who 
has  tho  inflicting  of  demerits  on  a  '* culprit,"  so-called.  I  was  reported 
and.  of  course,  such  could  happen  to  any  man — but  I  am  intimate 
]»ith  my  own  case,  and  am  omy  citing  it  because  a  specific  example 
is  bt^st.  I  was  reported  by  the  superintendent  of  the  De  Soto  station 
for  talking  to  a  resigned  substitute  clerk — saying  good-bye  to  me — 
and  these  reports  are  generally  couched  in  such  language  that  we  have 
t»  be  very  wary  lest  we  commit  ourselves  in  answering.  Here  is  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  De  Soto  station.  It  is  directed 
to  me.     He  says: 

On  thia  date,  at  10.05  a.  m.,  substitute  clerk  Basham  visited  you  while  you  were  at 
work  preparing  slips  and  the  two  of  you  engaged  in  conversation  for  quite  a  long  period. 
la  fact,  a  30-minute  conversation  was  carried  on.  The  writer  personally  observed  the 
extent  of  the  conversation  and  allowed  same  to  continue  to  ascertain,  for  my  own 
siiahction,  just  how  long  same  would  continue.  After  30  minutes,  as  above  stat'^d, 
had  been  consumed,  during  which  time  you  continued  to  fold  slips,  as  well  as  enp.ige 
in  conversation,  I  decided  it  was  time  to  call  a  halt,  and  walked  over  to  remind  you 
both  that  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  No  doubt 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  method  of  rating  clerks  on  habita  of  weight — 
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I  will  intemipt  mysolf  hore  to  state  that  I  had  just  had,  tho  day 
before,  a  talk  ynth  our  supervisors  on  account  of  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  poor  rating  of  myself — 

and  should  be  duly  considered.  Therefore,  when  you  submit  your  plan  of  rating  to 
Supt.  Kline,  give  this  particular  feature  the  necessanr  thought.  In  connection 
with  this  matter  to-day,  it  is  desired  that  you  make  such  explimatioii  as  you  may 
have  regarding  this,  as  same  can  not  be  passed  unnoticed  for  the  reason  that  the 
exami>le  set  other  clerks  in  this  office  will  naturally  be  followed  if  we  permit  con- 
versations to  be  carried  on  indiscriminately. 

Now,  I  answered  that 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  three  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  an  insight  into  the  rating 
system,  as  I  want  to  bring  it  out,  in  that  length  of  time.  I  wanted 
to  show  the  woeful  lack  of  a  fair  rating  system  whereby  the  clerks 
of  the  country  could  get  a  square  deal  in  rating.  Also,  why  a  trial 
board  is  needed .  With  only  that  purpose  in  view,  I  will  try  to  condense 
such  points  in  some  way.  Ether  file  these  papers  vdth  you  for  your 
perusal,  or  I  will  try  to  make  some  sort  of  a  i^teum6  of  this  occasion 
of  my  being  reported  and  how  I  finally  was  given  25  demerits,  even 
after  proving  that  I  was  not  culpable  in  this  instance.  How  I  de- 
partea  from  the  beaten  path  and  placed  all  the  papers  in  case  in  the 
postmaster's  hands.  The  postn^aster  revoked  the  25  demerits, 
after  his  going  over  the  case,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  hkii. 
I  should  have  nad  no  redress,  and  if  he  had  cared  to  be  arbitrary,  I 
could  not  have  gotten  redress  then,  and  I  could  go  no  higher,  you  see. 
A  clerk,  ujider  that  svstem,  may  be  reduced  or  dismissed  for  a  fic- 
titious low  rating.  We  need  a  trial  board,  gentlemen.  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  suggest,  unless  it  is  something  like  the  railroad  em- 

{)loyees  now  have  in  effect,  which  would  suit  us  verv  wcU.  You  are 
amiliar,  of  course,  with  that  system,  or  could  easily  obtain  details 
concerning  it. 

We  should  have  a  seniority  system  in  effect  too,  and  I  ¥rill  file 
this  seniority  brief  with  you,  and  I  will  further  place  with  the  com- 
mission, if  you  will  permit  me  the  opportunity,  something  with 
regard  to  the  rating  system,  as  well  as  a  trial  board.  In  the  absenct* 
of  such  protection,  service  is  plainly  kept  low. 

Senator  Gay.  You  can  condense  that,  Mr.  Welsh,  and  file  it  with 
the  Secretary  and  it  will  be  printed  as  part  of  the  hearings  here  in 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir;  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(Mr.  Welsh  filed  the  following  brief:) 


BRIEF  srHMITTED   liY   MR.   JOHN   J.    WEL8H. 


Seniority  B>'8tem  of  uromotiou  to  apply  to  poet  office  clerks: 

1.  PromotioTi  shall  do  on  ability,  merit  and  seniority;  ability  and  merit  being 
sufficient,  seniority  shall  govern,  except,  h«)wever,  that  this  provision  shall  not  applv 
to  jjtrrsonal  secretarieh  of  postmasters,  superintendents,  and  other  officials.  It  shall 
not  auply  to  position  r  superior  to  tlmt  aesignated  as  forman  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  Employees  declining  promotion  shall  not  lose  their  senioritv. 

3.  Emploveos  accepting  promotion  shall  have  30  days  in  wnich  to  qualify  and, 
failing,  snail  be  restored  to  u>rmer  position  without  loss  of  seniority. 

4.  Each  new  position  or  vacancy  shall  be  bulletined  and  each  employee  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  the  same.  The  stuior  qiuilificd  emplovee 
shall  be  assigned  thereto,  under  the  provisions  of  section  3,  and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  position  in  question  may  be  filled,  temporarily,  for  a  period  of 
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thirty  davs,  peuding  the  qualifiaition  of  the  senior  applicant.  Ample  opportunity 
^ha^  be  given  the  senior  applicant  for  practice  necessary  to  such  new  position. 

5.  The  postmaster  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  applicant's  fitness,  but  the  right  of  appeal 
from  such  decision  is  granted  under  the  following  provisions: 

A .  A  senior  applicant  for  a  new  or  vacant  pofdtion  who  is  debarred  from  such  ^>osition 
in  the  scores  of  merit  and  ability  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  such  decision  and 
U^  a  hearing  upon  his  ca^e,  and  shall  be  furnished  a  statement  in  u-riting,  from  the 
official  responsible  for  such  adverse  det-dsion,  of  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

I*.  This  hearing  mast  occur,  except  under  unusual  conditions  preveiiting  the 
same,  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  appeal.  In  cat»e  of  a  postponement  the  affected 
employee  shall  receive  a  written  statement  of  the  cause  of  such  postponement. 

I  .  Ttlie  employee  affected  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  a  committee 
i)f  employees  or  by  one  or  more  repre?entatives  designated  by  the  employee. 

I).  The  nght  ot  appeal  is  granted,  through  the  various  grades  of  oTlicials,  to  the 
Postmaster  General . 

i^.  t'lerks,  on  entering  the  service  shidl  be  assigned  to  night  duty  in  the  division  of 
mails,  to  be  construed  as  either  the  outgoing  or  city  division.  The  exact  tour  desig- 
nated shall  be  a  matter  of  local  agreement. 

7.  Promotions  shall  be  made  from  this  primary  assignment  to  more  desirable  tours 
and  duties  as  vacancies  occur  or  as  ne^r  positions  are  created,  the  senior  qualified 
employee  who  desires  such  change  to  be  designated.  This  shall  apply  to  all  grades  to 
ana  including  that  of  foreman  except  that  assistant  foreman  and  foreman  shall  not  be 
chosen  except  from  the  ranks  of  men  with  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  the  line 
of  work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  super\'ise. 

8.  Promotions  to  positions  of  superior  class  to  that  of  foreman  shall  be  made  from 
the  ranks  of  the  foreman,  the  principle  of  seniority  being  waived  except  as  to  the  above 
qi^alification.  The  fitness  of  foreman  to  further  promotion  shall  be  determined  by  the 
result  of  an  examination  suited  to  the  restitution  in  question.  This  shall  be  uniform 
for  all  applicants  and  duplicate  papers  shall  be  furnished  all  applicants. 

U.  In  cnanging  frcm  one  di^d6lon  to  another  the  f-mployeeso  changirg  shall  retain 
peniority  from  date  of  appointment  as  a  regular  clerk. 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  administering  this  system,  the  postmast**r  of  each  office 
shall  prefxare  and  post  a  seni*.»rity  roster  of  all  clerks  in  the  ofT^ce.  Vfter  the  correct- 
ness of  this  roster  has  been  established  it  shall  be  periodically  corrected  so  as  to  be  a 
current  st^itement  of  the  force.  > 

11.  Thid  shall  not  apply  to  change  existing  schedules,  \Nhether  permanent  or  rotat- 
ing, unless  at  the  desire  of  the  clerks  and  by  agreement  with  the  pt>fitmasler. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  W.   C.  McDAKIEL,  LITTLE  BOCK,  ABK. 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
come  before  this  commission.  I  represent  48  hard,  faitnful  workers 
in  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  office,  all  receiving  $1,650  or  less,  every  one 
of  whom,  had  the  conditions  been  such  to  permit,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  be  here  to  represent  themselves,  but  due  to  the  limited 
compensation  received  for  their  services  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
that  was  impossible.  They  have  remained  at  their  places  of  duty  in 
order  to  provide  for  themselves. 

It  is  my  purpose  merely  to  remind  you  of  the  conditions  existing 
to-day  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  suggestions  that  I  believe,  if 
carried  out,  woxdd  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  service,  as  well  as  of 
ourselves. 

Briefly  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  conditions  which  prevail. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  clerks  in  this  office  to  petition  the  commission  to 
recommend  legislation  that  will  bring  about  just  and  fair  classifica- 
tion and  a  reiu  basis  for  salaries  that  would  be  in  harmony  and  keep- 
ing with  the  present  cost  of  living. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  clerks  in  our  office  that  have  been  in  the  service  from  10  to  25 
years  who  receive  $1,400  and  less,  plus  the  temporary  bonus. 

I  would  like  to  picture  to  you  the  life  of  a  clerk  in  that  office  who 
has  been  18  years  in  the  service.    He  entered  the  service  at  $500  a 
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year  and  received  annual  promotions  of  a  hundred  dollars  until  he 
reached  the  maximum  salary  of  SI, 200.  To-day  he  has  served  t)ip 
public  faithfully  18  years,  3  years  bv  working  an  all-night  sched- 
ule, and  he  receives  only  $1,400  with  the  S250  temporary  bonus.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  who  entered  the  post-office  service  about  th*^ 
same  time  having  worked  three  years  in  the  service,  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  a  wholesale  grocery  company  and  to-day  he  receivers 
$226  a  month  with  $300  Christmas  bonus,  and  we  say  that  the  vast 
difference  received  by  the  post-office  clerks  as  compared  to  those  on 
the  outside  is  causing  the  service  to  suffer,  and  it  causes  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  men.  With  such  a  picture  before  you,  can  you  expert 
any  conscientious  man  to  enter  the  service  ?  Eighteen  years  of  ser- 
vice, resulting  in  a  maximum  of  $1,400.  Can  you  expect  men  to 
enter  the  service  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a  lifetime  ?  I  should 
say  not. 

During  the  past  12  months  in  the  Little  Rock  post  office  35 A  per 
cent  of  the  clerks  have  resigned,  handed  in  their  resignations  and  gone 
out  into  other  lines.  Some  have  become  farmers,  painters,  builders — 
a  number  have  taken  up  farming  because  they  can  get  greater  com- 
pensation. 

In  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  I  will  touch  but  lightly  upon 
that,  because  you  know  all  about  it.  The  post-office  clerks  in  Little 
Rook  have  felt  most  keenly  this  high  cost  ofliving.  Perhaps  more  so 
than  in  most  sections  of  the  country.  Every  article  in  the  family 
budget  is  perhaps  above  that  in  the  average  city,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  import  everything  we  use.  We  have  no  manufacturing 
in  I^ittleRock.  Everythingin  the  way  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  shipped  in 
to  us,  and  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saving  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Little  Rock  since  July,  1914,  has  increased  practically  100  i>er  cent. 

We  wish  to  make  mention,  too,  at  this  time,  of  the  basic  method  of 

1)ay  for  overtime.  When  a  man  works  an  hour  in  excess  of  his  eight 
lours,  he  is  paid  one-eighth  of  his  day's  pay  extra.  A  number  of  our 
clerks  are  frequently  called  u{>on  to  wort  overtime  and  receive  for 
that  a  compensation  of  55  cents,  or  less,  according  to  their  rating, 
whereas  the  department  will  go  out  on  the  street  and  bring  in  a  man 
with  al>solutoly  no  experience  and  pay  him  60  cents  an  hour.  Wliilo 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  service  a  number  of  years  and  had  the 
experience  and  made  the  necessary  preparations  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  a  man  you  brin^  in  off  the  streets,  nevertheless  he  receives 
only  55  cents  an  hour  while  the  other  man  receives  60.  Xow  I  claim 
that  the  man  you  bring  in  off  the  street  is  worth  60  cents  an  hour,  but 
Uiat  the  man  who  has  had  the  experience  is  worth  more.  The  Gov- 
eniment  evidently  realized  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  these 
mt  n  (>0  cents  in  onler  to  se<^ur>e  their  service. 

1  told  you  that.  t'^xS^^  per  cent  of  our  clerks  quit  last  year.  That 
means  that  we  have  a  ciMitinual  stream  of  new,  inexperienced  men 
c^MniniT  into  our  service,  which  is  causing  the  department,  and  our 
liVnl  ol'ioe,  to  he  criticized  severely  because  thev  are  not  capable. 
They  are  oritioizinc  both  the  department  and  the  local  oflBce. 

Mr,  Stkkxkrsox.  Fs  this  overtime  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
clerks  and  carriers  i? 

Mr.  Mv  Daxiki^     In  most  cases  it  is, 

Mr.  Stf-K\kksi>x.     Xot  in  all  cases? 
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Mr.  McDaniel.  Not  in  all  cases.  That  is,  in  many  cases  our 
clerks  are  willing  to  work  overtime;  but  if  they  were  not  willing,  in 
many  cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory. 

Mr.  Steenerson.    The  work  has  to  be  done? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  The  work  has  to  be  done,  and  it  has  to  be  done 
at  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  imder  those  circumstances  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  to  make  them  work 
overtime,  whether  they  really  desire  to  work  or  not  ? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  they  are  paid  less  than  the  new  men  ? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  cases  where  the  old  men  of 
experience  can  be  brought  in  and  worked  on  that  overtime,  it  is  far 
Setter  for  the  service  than  to  have  it  worked  by  the  men  brought  in 
off  the  streets. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  the  need  of  a  just  classification,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  should  make  no  difference  what  a  man's 
assignment  is,  if  he  is  efficient  and  performs  his  duties  satisfactorily 
to  the  pubhc,  he  should  share  and  share  ahke  with  those  who  have 
some  other  assignment.  All  clerks  are  servants  of  the  same  public; 
they  are  working  for  the  same  purpose  and  they  are  paid  from  the 
same  funds  and  should  receive  tne  maximum  salary. 

Frankly,  I  might  state  to  you  that  in  this  section  of  the  country 
the  post-office  clerks  represent  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
crreatest  department  of  tne  country.  We  feel  that  me  department 
should  furnish  us  an  adequate  compensation  to  enable  us  to  properly 
support  ourselves  and  those  dependent  upon  us  for  support,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  necessities  of  living  and  may  be  able  to  meet  every 
legitimate  obligation;  that  we  may  meet  with  the  public  and  mingle 
with  it,  and  diat  we  may  feel  that  we  are  really  true  American 
<utizens. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  men  who  have 
just  preceded  me  that  so  far  as  the  present  merit  system  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  it. 

STATEMiarT  OF  MB.  F.  M.  KOBEBTSOIT,  SHEFFIELD,  ALA. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  the  field  has  been  pretty  completely 
covered,  but  there  is  one  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  and 
upon  wnich  I  will  file  a  brief,  and  that  is  the  efficiency  record.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  looked  at  one  of  these  blanks  or 
not,  but  it  provides  that  you  take  the  best  clerk  in  the  post  office 
and  give  him  100  per  cent — that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  you 
come  to  make  up  the  recommendations  for  increases  in  salary — 
give  the  best  clerk  a  hundred  and  rate  the  others  accordingly.  The 
clerks  and  carriers  who  set  the  standard  for  the  office  wiflx  respect 
to  quantity  of  work  should  be  rated  100  per  cent;  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  tJie  year.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done  usually  in  the  small, 
second-class  offices.  I  know  of  instances  where  a  supervisory  offi- 
cial has  used  this  system  to  try  to  compel  some  of  the  clerks  to  Uko 
lum,  personally.  In  other  words,  instead  of  appealing  to  a  man's 
sense  of  justice  to  compel  him  to  work  and  do  right,  he  would  say; 
"If  you  don't  do  it,  I  will  give  you  so  many  demerits."  We  are  all 
Americans  and  are  not  going  to  submit  to  things  hke  that.     The 
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system  is  not  fair.  It  can  be  abused.  You  can  not  drive  a  man  to 
do  things.  You  must  appeal  to  his  sense  of  fairness.  I  have  knf>wn 
supervisory  officials  who  did  not  know  how  to  boss,  as  the  savin;: 
goes,  who  did  not  have  the  sense  to  approach  a  man  in  the  riehr 
way  to  get  the  work  out  of  him,  and  he  used  this  demerit  system 
instead  to  try  to  force  the  men  to  do  things  as  he  wanted  them  don*- 

My  understanding  of  the  demerit  system  is  that  it  is  to  be  us»*<j 
to  make  men  do  better  work  and  not  to  be  held  over  them  as  a  wliif» 
to  make  them  obey  the  whims  of  some  little  two-by-four  ofli<-ial. 
Under  that  efficiency  rating  record  I  have  had  mistreatment.  I 
have  been  assistant  postmaster  and  I  know  what  it  means.  Oih^ 
can  not  use  it  as  it  is  and  be  fair.  I  did  just  as  httlc  of  it  as  we  could 
get  bj^  with.  We  have  been  checked  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  not  using  this  system.  We  do  not  use  it  much  because  we  did 
not  think  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  rating  system,  havt^ 
the  rignt  kind.  I  have  not  studied  this  question  as  to  what  we 
should  have,  but  some  of  these  men  who  have  studied  it  can  provide 
a  better  system  than  we  have. 

In  my  orief  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions,  an<l 
that  subject  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  here,  and  so  have  nearly 
all  the  other  subjects,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  valuabU* 
time  with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  all  those  things  pertaining  there- 
to.    I  have  that  in  my  brief . 

I  just  want  to  say  a  little  bit  along  sentimental  lines.  I  have  been 
in  the  service  18  ^^ears  and  have  tried  to  get  out  after  I  had  served 
four  years.  I  have  re^^igned  and  come  back;  I  have  resignetl  and 
gone  into  different  business  and  tried  to  stay  out.  Right  now  I  hav<- 
an  offer  of  nearly  twice  my  salary,  and  I  just  loathe  to  leave,  because 
I  think  we  are  going  to  get  something  better.  You  know  an  old  post- 
office  clerk  or  carrier,  after  he  has  been  there  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
has  a  peculiar  love  for  the  service— he  is  attracted  to  the  service; 
he  is  unduly  held  in  some  way — I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Railroad 
men  are  the  same  way.  I  have  gone  out  and  becu  out  of  the  service 
two  years,  and  ;^et  I  came  back.  I  don't  know  why.  I  just  love  it, 
I  recKon.  It  is  just  like  Mr.  EJine  says.  He  has  been  in  the  service, 
and  he  could  command  a  salary  of  $5,000  easily  elsewhere — I  have 
known  him  16  years — and  yet  he  stays  here  at  a  salary  of  $2,600  a  year. 
Why?  I  don't  know.  He  is  held  there  by  the  attractiveness  olf  the 
service,  I  suppose.  Now,  we  fellows  who  have  stayed  in  the  service 
so  long  can't  do  anything  else.  We  go  into  other  channels  and  are 
failures. 

Why  ?  Because  we  have  learned  the  post-office  business — and  it  is 
a  business.     It  takes  every  bit  a  man  has  in  his  whole  being  to  be  a 

food,  efficient  post-office  clerk  or  carrier.  It  has  been  brought  out 
ere  this  morning  that  a  postal  clerk  has  to  be  a  good  lawyer,  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature — oh,  I  don't  know  the  attainments — there  are 
so  many  qualifications  that  a  post-office  clerk  has  to  have.  He  has 
to  meet  all  kinds  and  classes  of  people.  And  sometimes  your  very 
soul  is  tried ;  meet  everybody  witri  a  smile,  and  hold  up  his  standard 
of  efficiency.  It  takes  a  real  man  to  stay  in  the  service  as  long  as 
they  do,  and  it  is  just  that  fascination  of  tne  service  that  holds  them. 
We  have  men  who  have  been  offered  $7.50  and  $8  a  day  who  stay  in 
the  post  office  at  $4  a  day.     We  have  a  man  who  is  worth  thirty-five 
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or  forty  thousand  dollars  through  some  real  estate  deals  he  has  hap- 
pened to  make.  He  has  been  offered  a  pretty  good  job  on  the  out- 
side, yet  he  stays  in  the  post  oflEice  and  writes  money  orders  at  SI, 650 
a  year.     Fascination  of  the  service  holds  him. 

1  say,  ^ntlemen,  if  you  will  give  us  an  adequate  compensation  we 
will  contmue  to  stay  and  get  along  happily  and  you  will  retain  those 
efficient  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  years  and  years,  and  it 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  thewholebusinesseverywhere,  because  we  do  touch 
every  business.  The  post  office  establishment  is  peculiar.  It  goes 
into  every  line  of  business  there  is. 

No  governmental  establishment  is  closer  to  the  public  than  the 
post  office  establishment. 

I  believe  better  compensation  will  result  in  more  efficiency  among 
the  post-office  employees  and  the  public  will  be  benefited  as  well. 

Mr.  Robertson  filed  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  FILED  BT  MR.  F.   M.   ROBERTSON. 

Efficiency  is  one  of  the  greateet  things  to  be  found  in  any  endeavor  and  it  is  needed 
at  no  other  place  more  than  in  the  post-ofiice  work.  For  one  to  be  at  his  best,  to  be 
the  most  efficient,  he  should  be  happy  and  contented.  He  should  not  have  family 
worries  and  financial  worries. 

To  be  content  and  happy,  and  therefore  efficient,  one  must  necessarily  feel  and 
know  that  his  family  is  well  provided  for  and  that  his  children  have  a  chance  to  obtain 
an  education.  He  should  leel  that  he  is  saving  up  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  a  home. 
Most  of  all  he  should  feel  that  he  is  justly  compensated  commensurate  with  the  serv- 
ice he  renders. 

Xo  one  can  be  efficient  to  his  highest  degree  while  his  mind  is  harassed  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  getting  deeper  m  debt  with  no  prospect  of  a  chance  of  paying  out. 
This  tenos  to  make  the  best  of  us  ^w  careless,  grouchy,  indifferent,  and  sometimes 
insolent.  These  are  the  things  which  make  men  go  on  strikes  and  forget  themselves. 
These  are  the  things  which  make  men  inefficient. 

The  present  rate  of  pay  of  post-office  employees  goes  a  long  way  in  making  them 
inefficient. 

The  patrons  of  post  offices  desire  efficient  service  from  the  employees  and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  best  service  the  Post  Office  Department  can  give  tnem,  hence  to 
give  the  employees  an  increase  in  salary  will  count  for  better  service  to  the  patrons  and 
will  tend  to  make  the  lives  of  the  employees  sweeter  and  happier. 

This  line  of  talk  may  seem  sentimental,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  national  establishment  is  so  closely  related  to  the  people  sentimentally  or  other- 
wise as  the  Post  Office  Establishment.  When  you  lose  a  man's  mail  and  he  finds 
it  out,  he  becomes  a  very  demon,  as  it  were;  he  becomes  unreasonable  and  not  a  great 
business  man  as  he  should  be.    He  is  very  sentimental. 

One  can  not  measure  the  happiness  among  the  post-office  employees,  although  it 
was  noticeable  when  they  received  the  last  Donus  of  $150  to  $200  per  year.  1  tell 
you  it  was  a  great  stimulus  and  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  establisnment.  We 
thank  you. 

Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  wholly  dependent  upon  congressional 
enactment  for  relief.  They  can  not,  nor  do  they  wi£  to  strike.  They  are  too  loyal. 
They  know  there  is  too  much  at  stake,  as  the  mails  must  move. 

After  a  clerk  has  served  several  months  in  a  post  office,  there  seems  to  be  bom  within 
the  clerk  a  sense  of  duty  and  devotion  to  the  service  that  is  peculiar  and  interesting. 

Poet-office  work  has  such  a  fascination  that  it  holds  one  to  the  service,  and  where  one 
does  break  loose  and  get  out  of  the  service  for  a  while  he  soon  yearns  to  retiun  and  does 
if  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself.  This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  post-office  em- 
ployees stay  with  the  service  until  they  can  not  do  anything  else  in  life.  They  are 
failures  anywhere  else. 

I  have  several  instances  where  employees  have  made  some  money  with  investments, 
more  than  they  can  use  during  their  lives,  but  they  never  leave  the  service,  because 
they  seem  lost  if  not  at  their  old  places  of  service. 

I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  the  i)ost-office  employees  as  a  class  are  a  steadier  and 
more  dependable  class  of  employees  than  can  be  found  in  most  any  other  endeavor, 
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and  were  it  not  for  the  devotion  to  duty  there  would  be  continual  remgning*  ftnd 
replacements  that  are  bo  costly  to  any  business  and  would  work  havoc  with  the  postal 
business. 

I  make  this  as  one  strong  i>oint  why  we  shoidd  have  better  salaries.  I  think  one 
should  be  shown  an  appreciation  of  his  loyalty  to  duty  and  patient  service. 

From  a  studv  of  the  following  you  will  note  that  all  of  the  nine  employees  of 
the  Sheffield  (Ala.)  post  office  had  a  deficit  except  one  and  she  is  a  prl  livin^r 
with  her  father.  All  of  them  worked  outside  jobs  to  help  boost  their  salaries 
except  this  one. 

The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  them  are  in  debt  because  the  salary  and  their 
outside  income  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  merest  family  expenses. 

I  believe  it  is  estimated  that  the  dollar  is  worth  about  65  cents  as  compared  with  its 
purchasing  power  before  the  war  and  if  this  is  true  a  comparative  statement  of  the  real 
value  of  salaries  now  paid  the  postal  employees  is  in  oraer  and  I  herewith  hand  you 
this  companson:  Present  entrance  salary  of  $1,000  is  equal  to  $650;  $1,100  is  equal 
to  $715;  $1,200  is  equal  to  $780;  $1,300  is  equal  to  $845;  $1,400  is  equal  to  $910;  $1,500 
is  equal  to  $975;  $1,600  is  equal  to  $1,040;  $1,700  is  equal  to  $1,105;  $1,800  is  equal 
to  $1,170;  $1,900  is  equal  to  $1,235;  $2,000  is  equal  to  $1,300. 

Highest  grade  for  clerks  and  carriers,  $1,500,  which  will  buy  $975  worth  of  lining: 
hence  it  would  take  a  salary  of  $1,700  to  equal  the  highest  salary  of  clerks  and  carriers 
before  the  war, which  was  $1,100  in  second-class  post  offices.  I  think  we  should  have 
as  entrance  salary  $1,400  with  a  $200  raise  each  year  until  a  salary  of  $2,000  x>er  vear 
is  reached.  Then  I  think  we  should  have  special  (ilerks  at  $2,200,  $2,400,  and,  $2,600. 
and  t^ese  places  acquired  by  examination.  I  think  all  examinations,  annually  or 
otherwise,  uiould  be  along  the  line  of  work  in  which  the  clerk  or  carrier  is  employed. 
I  can  see  nothing  gained  by  a  clerk  taking  a  State  examination  when  he  does  dis- 
tributing for  dty  routes  or  does  registry  work. 

Conditions  existing  at  the  Sheffield  Ala.f  post  office  during  the  year  1918. 


Salary. 

Total 
ii^eome. 

Total 
expense. 

Deficit 
under 
salary. 

Deficit 

under 

income. 

Surplus 

over 

salary. 

SI,  300 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,100 
.     1,400 
1,000 
1,100 

$1,500 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,500 
1,100 
3,200 
1,000 
1,100 

$2,000 
1,800 
1,140 
1,500 
1,600 
1,300 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 

1700 
800 
140 
500 
400 
200 
600 

S500 
500 

1140 

300 
100 
200 

' 

400 

400 

10,100 

13,400 

13,840 

3,740 

2,000 

140 

Less  night  tuorh. — We  believe  that  so  much  night  work  is  unnecesssry  and  could  be 
avoidea  were  the  schedules  rearranged.  Night  work  takes  an  awful  toll  of  eyecd^t 
ana  often  causes  permanent  disability.  Tours  of  duty  at  night  shoulo  be  pltemrted 
with  those  of  day  tours  so  that  no  employee  will  work  more  than  one  month  at  night 
before  he  alternates  for  a  day  tour.  All  night  work  should  bepaidatarateSO  per 
cent  higher  than  aay  work. 

Old-age  pensions. — It  is  time  that  leeislation  should  be  enacted  to  care  for  aged  anc 
indigent  employees.  It  is  believed  that  a  fair  outline  is  given  here:  An  employee 
who  nas  a  service  record  of  40  years,  retired  at  full  rate  of  pay  for  life;  an  employee  with 
a  service  record  of  35  years,  optional  retirement  of  three-fourths  pay;  an  employee  with 
?  service  recora  of  30  years,  optional  retirement  of  one-half  pay;  an  employee  with  a 
service  record  of  25  years,  optional  retirement  of  one-fourth  pay. 
l^It  is  sad  to  see  an  oIq  gray-haired  man  tottering  down  the  street  to  work,  and  it  is 
heart-rending  to  know  that  he  has  given  the  best  vears  of  his  life  to  the  service  at  a 
small  salary;  that  he  has  been  faithful,  loyal,  and,  true  and  at  last  he  finds  hinoaelf 
facing  poverty,  illness,  and  old  age  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  free  from  cares  and 
happy.  *' A  nation  that  cares  for  its  aeed  citizens  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. '' 
By  all  means,  gentlemen,  give  the  old  fellows  happiness  in  their  declining  years. 

We  believe  postal  employees  should  be  grantea  leave  of  absence  with  pay  while 
actually  sick  not  exceeding  30  days  each  year. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  LOGAN  MITCHELL,  FLOBEKCE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  I  have  prepared  a  lengthy  set  of  statements,  but 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  this  commission  to  read  more  than 
a  couple  of  them.  Last  year  there  were  15  changes  in  the  city  delivery 
service  at  our  office.  We  have  six  carriers.  You  can  figure  how 
often  they  changed. 

Mr.  MitchelPs  brief  follows: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.   LOOAN   MfTCHELL. 

The  postal  employees  at  Florence.  Ala.,  wish  to  present  the  following  at  this  hearing 
of  vour  commission : 

By  way  of  introduction  will  say  that  Florence,  Ala.,  is  located  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  city  of  about  15,000 
people  and  is  the  site  of  the  well-known  Wilson  Dam  that  is  now  under  construction. 
The  great  nitrate  plant  erected  by  the  Government  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  at  our  door, 
just  across  the  river  from  Florence. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  post  office  at  Florence,  Ala.,  did 
postal  business  sufficient  to  produce  about  $42,000  in  gross  postal  receipts.  About 
50.000  domestic  money  orders  were  issued  that  amounted  to  almost  $500,000.  More 
than  12,000  letters  and  parcels  were  registered  and  more  than  10^000  parcels  were 
insured.  Florence  is  the  central  accounting  office  for  Lauderdale  County,  having 
eight  fourth-class  offices  and  one  third-class  office.  This  office  also  distributes  genenu 
supplies  of  books,  blanks,  etc..  to  27  offices  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

Our  office  has  an  assistant  postmaster,  10  re^lar  clerks,  6  regular  city  letter  carriers, 
i>  rural  carriers,  3  auxiliar>'  clerks,  and  2  auxiliary  carriers.  In  all  there  are  27  of  us, 
besides  the  postmaster,  who  are  tr>'ing  to  earn  a  li\dng  in  the  postal  service  at  this 
office. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  continuing  up  to  th^  present  date 
the  conaitions  at  this  office  have  been  peculiar,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
nitrate  plant  across  the  river  from  us  and  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  at  this  place.  In  spite  of  increased  forces  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  allowed  this  office  almost  all  employees  have  been  compelled  to  work  an 
unusual  amount  of  overtime.  One  clerk  did  770  hours  of  overtime  during  the  vear 
ended  June  30.  1919,  for  which  he  was  paid  $332.19;  another  532  hours,  for  whicn  he 
received  $239.26;  another  698  hours,  and  was  paid  $316.61  for  it.  All  others  made 
similar  overtime.  The  city  carriers  were  so  nea\'ily  loaded  that  they  frequently 
could  make  only  one  round  trip  per  day  instead  of  the  two  they  were  scheduled  to 
make. 

During  the  ^ear  there  were  15  changes  in  the  city  delivery  force,  the  pay  of  postal 
employees  being  so  much  less  than  that  of  other  work  in  and  around  the  city.  None 
of  me  clerical  force  resigned,  as  they  were  very  loyal  to  the  service  and  met  the  hard- 
ships with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  properly  repaid  in  the  future  by  increased 
(x>mpensation.  One  clerk  remained  in  the  service  who  was  offered  $7.50  per  day, 
solid  time,  if  he  would  leave  and  accept  other  work.  His  pay  as  clerk  was  only  $1,000 
per  year  at  that  time.  Another  who  was  receiving  $1,300  i>er  year  refused  an  offer  of 
$150  per  month  for  similar  work. 

This  office  has  one  city  carrier,  one  rural  carrier,  and  three  clerks  who  have  been  in 
the  Postal  Service  for  more  than  14  years.  These  years  have  ^ven  them  efficiency 
that  makes  them  valuable  post-office  employees.  They  have  given  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  service  and  some  of  them  feel  that  they  are  past  the  age  when  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  leave  the  postal  service  and  begin  anew  in  the  business 
world.  Tnerefore  we  all  urge  that  your  commission  consider  tne  proposition  of  service 
pensions  for  those  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service.  If  pensions  can  not  be  con- 
sidered now  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  some  plan  ot  retirement  be  taken  up. 
None  of  us  want  to  he  retired  on  part  pay  until  we  get  too  old  to  properly  perform  a 
day's  work,  but  we  would  like  to  be  assured  of  a  comiortable  old  age  where  we  would 
not  be  dependent  upon  our  children  or  charity. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  proper  vehicles  and  motive  power  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  good  men  for  rural  carriers.  During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of 
rhaujges  were  maae  in  the  rural  delivery  force  at  this  office.  We  urge  that  your  com- 
mission consider  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year  for  rural  carriers  on  standard  routes  with 
$36  per  mile  per  year  for  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof.  Also  an  allowance  of  not  less 
than  $500  per  year  for  maintenance  of  vehicle  and  equipment. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  postal  employees  of  this  office  it  developed  that  all  (»f 
them  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  from  friends  or  banks  dining  the  pa^t  y^-ar 
to  meet  the  necessary  living  expenses.  It  further  developed  that  most  of  them  had 
been  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  Liberty  bonds  for  the  same  reason.  By  the  mfvt 
careful  handling  of  our  salaries  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  meet  the  necesaar)- 
expenses  of  supporting  our  families. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  neglect  the  proper  education  of  our  children  to  some 
extent,  and  most  of  us  have  been  forced  to  neglect  the  proper  support  of  our  churchor<. 
We  have  all  been  imable  to  do  our  part  in  supporting  civic  and  patriotic  movement :». 

We  urge  that  your  commission  recommendf  to  Congress  a  reclassification  of  salarir-s 
of  all  post-office  employees.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  grades  of  clerk  and  city 
letter  carrier  begin  with  $1,400  and  that  said  employees  be  promoted  at  the  end  o\ 
each  six  months  of  satisfactory  service  to  the  next  nigher  grade  until  the  $2,000  pradf* 
is  reached.  W^e  urge  that  in  the  event  such  a  law  is  enacted  that  pro\Tfiion  will  h*» 
made  to  give  clerks  and  carriers  now  in  the  various  grades  increases  of  $300  to  $500  at 
once.  That  is,  a  clerk  now  in  the  $1,400,  which  is  next  to  the  highest,  be  promotf-d 
to  $1,800  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Other  grades  to  be  given  similar 
promotions.  This  is  to  help  the  present  employees  offset  the  ''lean  months"  that  th<*y 
have  been  |)assing  through  for  the  past  year  or  two. 

For  your  information  will  give  a  few  instances  where  other  employees  in  this  city 
are  much  better  paid  than  postal  employees  are.  The  pay  of  a  house  painter  equal? 
$1,872  per  year,  that  of  a  carpenter  $1,910  per  year,  and  a  bricklayer  gets  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $2,180.  Bank  clerks  who  have  been  in  the  service  as  long  as  the  $1,300  and 
$1,400  clerks  in  this  office  get  $140  to  $175  per  month. 

W^e  recommend  that  the  gmde  of  "special  clerk"  be  retained  and  that  clerks  in 
such  grades  be  given  suitable  increases.  But  in  no  case  should  their  salaries  be  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  assistant  postmaster. 

W^e  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  assistant  postmaster  be  fixed  at  three-fourthfl  (»i 
that  of  the  postmaster  but  in  no  case  to  less  that  $100  per  year  more  that  the  highef^t 
paid  clerk  or  city  letter  carrier. 

We  recommend  that  all  overtime  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  That 
the  Work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  minimum.  That 
night  work  be  reduced  where  it  is  possible  and  that  the  ofder  employees  be  relie\'o<i 
from  night  duty  when  possible. 

In  view  of  the  facts  tnat  substitutes  are  called  upon  to  work  at  various  times  and  in 
various  places,  we  recommend  that  they  be  paid  not  less  than  50  cents  per  hour.  We 
further  recommend  that  all  substitutes  who  are  on  the  roll  and  report  every  day  be 
paid  not  less  than  $25  per  month  whether  they  work  any  or  not.  That  is  unless  they  are 
given  at  least  50  hours  duty  at  50  cents  per  hour  during  the  month  they  are  to  receive 
$25  for  the  month  if  they  have  reported  tor  duty  each  day. 

We  also  ur^e  that  the  services  of  substitutes  be  discontmued  where  they  are  putting 
in  seven  or  eight  hours  per  day  and  regular  employees  be  assigned  to  the  woric.  By 
making  these  places  regular  the  employee  who  nils  them  will  get  benefit  of  vacations 
with  pay,  etc. 

We  recommend  that  10  cents  be  paid  for  the  delivery  or  attempted  delivery  of  each 
special -delivery  piece. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  laws  that  Congress  has  passed  in  the  years  gone  b>^  that 
have  given  us  better  pay  and  improved  our  conditions.  We  thani  you  for  giving  is 
this  chance  to  present  our  case  and  assure  you  that  the  postal  employees  have  been 
and  are  yet  to  classed  among  the  most  loyal  and  whole-hearted  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  George  Forbes  et  al,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; 
Joseph  Durham,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  M.  Louise  Guidice,  Natchez^ 
Miss.;  John  T.  Cupit,  Jackson,  Miss.;  and  W.  Y.  Bennett,  Cookeville,. 
Tenn.,  as  follows:) 

BRIEF  SUBMnTED  BY  GEORGE  FORBES,  ET  AL  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

We  realize  that  in  presenting  this  statement  of  conditions  in  the  Postal  Service  to 
your  honorable  body  we  must  he  brief  and  point  out  toycu  facts  that  will  appeal  to  you 
from  your  point  of  view.  We  alsr)  realize  that  ^our  chief  object  is  to  improve  the 
Postal  Service,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  justice  to  the  employees. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  tne  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  efficient  clerks  have  left  the  service  in  the  last  two  or  three  years;  also  to  show 
you  why  it  is  impossible  to  replace  them  with  clerks  just  as  good  under  present  con- 
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<dituii]8.  And  to  pnive  this  we  have  written  to  several  of  them  and  asked  for  a  state- 
ment giving  their  reasons  for  leaving  the  sevice,  so  we  would  be  able  to  show  you 
by  their  own  statements  what  remedy  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  service  from 
being  depleted  of  its  best  men. 

The  original  letters  from  several  ex-poet  office  clerks,  al  I  of  whom  have  left  the  service 
in  the  last  two  >^earB,  are  on  file  with  the  commission. 

The  reasons  given  by  all  of  them  are  practically  no  opportunity  for  advancement, 
as  the  position  of  supervisor  under  the  present  conditions  is  far  from  desirable.  We 
have  seen  supervisory  jobs  go  begging  in  this  office  for  six  months  and  then  a  competent 
man  would  nave  to  be  practically  conscripted  for  same. 

Night  work:  Clerks  are  usually  required  to  work  night  work  about  five  years,  and 
possibly  loi^r,  as  few  shifts  are  created  on  the  daywork  and  they  must  depend  upon 
vacancies  to  be  incurred  in  the  various  ways.  It  also  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of 
-all  work  done  at  a  post  office,  and  is  the  cause  of  death  to  a  laige  number  of  clerks  who 
^e  in  the  service.    We  have  had  several  examples  very  recently  in  this  office  of  such 


We  believe  six  hours'  night  work  should  be  equivalent  to  eight  hours'  day  work, 
and  that  an  absolutely  iron-clad  seniority  system  whereby  a  clerk  would  not  have 
to  serve  on  night  work  after  his  turn  for  day  work  (which  is  one  of  the  happiest  days 
in  the  life  of  a  post  office  derk)  had  arrived.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a  nignt 
<^erk,  who  has  served  faithfully  and  well  for  several  years,  put  up  good  case  examina- 
tions, lost  sleep  and  health  on  night  work,  than  to  see  his  much  coveted  day  turn  go 
to  some  derk,  who  has  done  practically  no  night  duty,  for  this  or  that  reason. 

Scheme  study:  We  are  examined  on  about  2,200  cards  annually  from  scheme  study. 
The  average  amount  of  time  spent  in  preparing  these  examinations  is  about  one 
hundred  hours.  No  compensation  for  such  study  has  a  natural  tendency  to  drive 
the  most  efficient  derks  nrom  distributing  departments,  and  the  new  clerks  coming 
into  the  service  naturally  seek  departments  wnere  no  scheme  study  is  required. 

As  the  distributing  departments  are  so  important  to  the  effidency  of  the  service, 
we  think  a  fair  recompense  for  scheme  study  would  be  a  great  uplift  to  the  service. 
As  one  ex-clerk  said  in  his  letter,  he  realized  that  if  he  could  put  up  a  dvil-service 
examination  and  would  devote  as  much  time  to  study  of  some  other  line  of  endeavor 
as  he  was  required  to  do  o£f  duty  on  scheme  examinations,  he  could  qualify  for  some- 
thing better,  and  he  did,  as  his  record  shows  that  he  made  more  the  first  year  away 
from  the  post  office  than  the  salary  of  the  assistant  |)ostmaster  of  this  office. 

Inadequate  pay:  This  of  course  was  the  prime  motive  of  almost  all  the  resignations. 
We  -h^^with  submit  a  list  of  comparative  wages  paid  in  this  section  with  increase 
since  1913: 


i^h.-vi  metal  workers per  hour. 

M^ehini-it : do. .  - 

i'aroemers do. . . 

R.ulway  clerks per  month. 

Bricklaven per  hour. 

E  kH^t  rie  workers do. . . 

First  grade  post  office  empio'  ce per  month. 

Second  grade  po«^t  office  employee do. . . 


1913 

1919 

10. 32* 

10.70 

.32i 

.70 

.40 

.75 

73.00 

140.00 

.50 

1.00 

.40 

.75 

100.00 

116.66 

66.66 

83.33 

Incxoaae. 


Per  cent. 

116 

119 
87.5 
91.9 
100 
87.5 
16.66 
25 


We  will  submit  a  statement  showing  in  our  humble  opinion  what  we  think  would 
be  a  just  wage  for  post-office  clerks,  and  one  that  we  believe  would  secure  good  clerks 
and  keep  them  in  the  service:  Class  A,  $2,400;  class  A  special  clerk,  $2,600;  class  B, 
$2,100;  class  B  special  clerk,  $2,500;  class  0,  $1,800. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  service  does  not  attract  such  high-class  men 
nnw  as  it  did  several  years  ago,  we  would  like  to  quote  some  civil-service  examination 
records:  December,  1913,  examined,  110;  nassed,  72. 

All  appointments  Tuade  from  this  list  of  eligibles  made  85  per  cent  or  over  on  exam- 
inations with  plenty  of  good  material  to  spare:  December,  1915,  examined,  92; 
passed,  45.  June,  1916,  examined,  60;  passed,  32.  December,  1917,  examined,  51; 
passed,  27.    Two  examinations,  1918,  examined,  43;  passed,  20 — ^male,  10;  female.  10. 

Nine  names,  almost  all  of  which  were  at  the  top  of  the  list,  were  indoned  ''Eligibility 
expired,"  which  means  that  the  appointment  was  refused  by  the  applicant  after 
he  or  she  had  taken  the  examination. 

Spring  examination,  1919,  examined,  23;  passed,  11 — ^male,  6;  female,  5. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  ''labor  turnover"  in  this  office,  which  nas  suffered 
less  than  most  offices  of  this  size,  was  41  per  cent  last  year,  and  only  11  eligibles, 
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some  of  whom  woiild  not  accept  appointment  to  fill  vacandei.  it  is  patent  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  haa  to  be  done  oy  temporary  subetituteB  wno  have  never  stood 
the  civil  service  examination,  and  some  of  them  unable  to  pMs  a  second  grade  exam- 
ination that  has  been  modified  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  order  to  obtain  eligible 
clerks  and  carriers. 

We  also  further  recommend  that  all  postmasters  must  use  the  same  system  in  figuring 
efficiency  ratings,  and  that  a  court  of  appeals  should  be  established. 

As  no  doubt  you  have  been  burdened  with  data  on  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  will 
not  take  up  your  limited  time  with  a  statement  on  same,  for  you  are  no  doubt  better 
posted  on  that  matter  than  we  are. 

Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  hope  these  facts,  which  can  be  substantiated 
by  reference  to  the  original  letters  attached  and  the  records  of  the  civil-service  exam- 
iner at  this  office,  will  prove  to  you  that  the  service  is  rapidly  declining  in  spite  of  the 
imtiring  efforts  of  postmasters,  sui>ervi9ors.  clerks,  ana  carriers,  ana  that  you  will 
find  it  advisable  to  oetter  the  working  conoitions,  raise  the  salanes,  and  at  we  same 
time  recommend  an  adequate  retirement  law  for  incapacitated  postal  workers,  so  that 
the  service  will  improve  and  be  all  that  the  public  demands  ana  what  we  have  strived 
so  hard  in  our  hampered  condition  to  make  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  Forbes, 
A.  £.  Blacker, 
Bruce  Blair, 

Committee. 


BRIEF  SUBMrrTED   BY  MR.  JOSEPH   DURHAM,   FORT   SMrTH,    ARK. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  commission  sits  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  a  hearing  of  postal  employees  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  tnree 
other  States  adjoinmg,  we,  the  post  office  clerks  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  do  hereby 
respectfully  ask  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  briefs  and  dau 
attached: 

In  the  year  of  1907,  by  act  of  Congress,  there  was  a  law  enacted  known  as  the  classi- 
fication law,  granting  to  post-office  clerks  in  first-class  offices  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,200  per  annum.  At  that  time  the  post-office  service  held  out  an  attractive  induce- 
ment to  prospective  employees,  thereby  calling  into  that  field  a  class  of  persone*  \rho 
were  educated  and  intelligent.  They  were  chosen  by  competitive  examination, 
were  chosen  where  others  were  eliminated,  thus  building  up  a  postal  service  up  'U  an 
efficiency  system. 

No  one  had  at  this  time  the  remotest  idea  that  in  just  seven  vears  the  countries  nf 
Europe  would  be  thrown  into  a  war  that  would  eventually  reacli  to  the  shores  oi  tlie 
peace-loving  United  States,  but  such  was  the  case.  At  the  ver\'  start  of  this  war  <  10 1 4  • 
there  was  an  impetus  to  business  throughout  our  country  that  £ad  no  precedent.  The 
countries  of  Europe  involved  in  the  war  began  to  draw  on  our  resources,  creating  a 
demand  for  our  products  that  stimulated  every  manufacturer  to  nm  his  plant  t<>  tull 
capacity.  The  demand  for  workers  became  so  great  and  the  wa^es  paid  for  hA]> 
became  so  attractive  that  people  flocked  to  these  great  centers  by  thousands,  lea\  inu'^ 
unheeded  the  vocations  tney  formerly  followed,  ciiusing  our  peace-time  products  to 
fall  far  below  normal.  As  a  consequence,  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  began 
soaring.  Those  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  a  peace-time  occupation  declined 
to  return  to  it  because  their  work  was  in  demand  and  the  wages  they  were  receiving 
were  far  in  excess  of  what  they  formerly  were.  New  factories  were  builded,  old  ones 
increased,  until  this  land  of  ours  was  a  beehive  of  commercial  life.  There  were  those 
in  the  Postal  Service  who,  finding  the  salaries  so  far  exceeded  these  they  received, 
resigned  their  positions  and  accepted  another  in  the  war-time  pursuits,  leaving  the 
Postal  Service,  in  a  great  part,  to  inexperienced  and  unskilled  persons,  causing  the 
work,  already  large  and  growing  lai^er,  to  fall  on  those  who  remained  at  their  posts. 
These  servants  of  tlie  people  stayed  by  their  work,  and  during  this  time  the  prices  of 
the  cost  of  living  kept  going  up,  keepiiig  pace  with  the  good  wages  paid  to  the  fart>')r>- 
worker,  but  not  once  was  the  salary  of  the  post-office  clerk  raised.  His  home  wa^* 
denied  the  necessities  of  life,  his  groceries  were  costing  more  each  month,  his  house 
rent  was  being  raised,  his  children's  clothes  were  becoming  worn,  the  price  of  fuel 
was  increasing,  he  could  not  replace  his  furniture  as  it  became  useless,  yet  he  sttx>d 
stoically  by  his  duty  and  faced  the  uncertain  future  without  a  ( r\'. 

The  entrance  salary  in  post-office  work  was  such  that  it  was  no  inducement  to  any 
except  those  who  did  not  want  to  secure  work  in  some  war-working  industry-,  causing 
the  work  to  fall  heavy  upon  those  who  were  veterans  in  the  service  and  who  knew  no 
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other  wfty  to  do  their  duty  in  those  trying  months.  Examination  after  examination 
was  held  to  get  a  necessary  number  of  employees  to  carry  on  this  work,  but  the  effort 
was  fruitlesB,  to  a  great  extent,  as  one  person  after  another  declined  appointment; 
there  were  too  many  positions  open  with  more  pay  for  them  to  enter  the  Postal  Service. 

The  question  may  arise  here,  If  there  were  so  many  opportunities  to  make  better 
walariee,  why  was  it  that  we  had  any  Postal  Service  at  all?  Why  did  they  not  all  quit 
and  accept  some  other  place  paying  more?  The  answer  to  this  Ib  "  loyalty.  * '  When 
this  gnmd  old  Republic  of  ours  declared  war,  somebody  had  to  go.  When  there  is  a 
busixiess  on  whicn  the  Nation  depends,  like  the  Postal  Service,  some  one  must  carry 
on  that  business,  and  in  the  Postal  Service  the  greater  the  skill,  the  more  trained  the 
hands  and  the  mind,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency,  and  in  the  trials  \\XBt  passed  €^- 
ciency  counted.  Second,  the  post-office  clerk  is  educated  and  intelligent,  the  work 
is  interesting,  it  calls  for  the  best  knowled^  he  possesses,  and  when  he  has  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  life  in  a  chosen  work  it  is  hard  to  break  away  from  it  and  imder- 
take  to  cope  with  those  in  commercial  life.  It  is  like  b^;inning  life  anew  at  a  new 
vocation.  He  has  become  devoted  to  his  work  and  his  Government.  Third,  when 
a  man  devotes  from  10  to  30  years  of  his  life  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  to  the  Postal 
Service,  he  is  unfitted  for  anything  else.  He  is  an  expert  in  his  line;  he  knows  the 
custom  and  the  law,  but  the  Government  will  not  permit  comjpetition  to  the  Postal 
Service,  consequently  no  other  bid  for  the  expert  worker.  Gentlemen,  must  the 
post-office  clerk  by  being  denied  a  just  and  equitable  salary  be  penalized  for  being 
an  expert  in  his  line?  Is  it  not  just  that  the  Cjrovemment  should  pay  its  employees 
an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  by  private  industries  to  its  employees  equally  skilled? 

By  act  of  Ck)ngreBS  approved  July  2,  1918,  post-office  clerks  were  granted  an  increase 
of  1200  per  annum,  which  was  equal  to  16}per  cent  of  the  maximum  salary;  those  in 
the  lower  grades  proportionately  higher.  This  low  increase  was  a  welcomed  piece  of 
1  eolation  to  the  post-office  clerk,  and  we  did  our  best,  in  vain,  to  make  it  balance 
with  an  increase  in  cost  of  living  from  80  to  125  per  cent  (and  in  many  cases  higjier). 
We  sincerely  trust  that  those  who  represent  us  will  tell  your  commisBion  what  a  battle 
it  is  to  try  to  live  on  a  16}  per  cent  increase  in  salary  against  an  increase  in  cost  of 
living  seven  times  as  great.  Men,  we  have  made  a  great  stand ,  but  now  we  are  forced 
back. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  American  people  that  their  employees  should  be  underpaidy 
but  to  the  contrary.  They  want  to  see  "reliability"  featured  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  toil  for  them,  and  to  place  that  brand  there  the  employee's  mind  must  be  free 
from  worry  or  apprehension.  When  work  must  be  done  and  done  in  an  efficient 
manner,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  have  a  mind  free  from  constant  thought  of 
what  the  future  might  bring  forth.  To-day  the  post  office  clerk  has  confronting  him 
this  very  thoud^t. 

During  the  World  War  when  our  Government  was  calling  on  its  people  to  help 
finance  it  that  it  might  force  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  postal  employee 
came  forward  most  patriotically  in  subscril  ing  to  the  Liberty  loans  and  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps,  many  of  us  buying  more  than  we  could 
afford,  but  feeling  it  our  duty  to  set  an  example,  yet  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  ours 
was  a  sacrifice.  We  can  truthfully  say  that  we  are  proud  to  have  done  our  duty,  and 
should  it  be  necessary  to  repeat,  we  would  stand  by  the  flag  and  sacrifice  to  duty. 

Post-office  clerks  are  the  silent  machinery  of  the  Government.  As  each  important 
wheel  in  machinery  performs  its  task  unheard,  so  does  each  post-office  clerk  ^o  about 
his  duty  unheard.  The  business  man  of  the  world,  laige  or  small,  will  find  his  letters 
on  his  desk  when  he  arrives  at  his  office  in  the  mornings,  and  he  knows  not  how  they 
came,  neither  does  he  care.  He  has  heard  that  over  yonder  in  the  post  office  there  is 
a  force  of  men  working  while  he  was  getting  his  rest,  and  they  were  receiving,  assort- 
ing, and  preparing  his  mail  for  the  day's  work,  but  he  does  not  stop  to  ask  how  these 
men  are  paicl  or  what  their  duties  are.  If  he  did,  we  feel  that  we  would  be  getting  a 
better  salary  to-day.  It  would  be  his  wish  that  those  human  beings  who  do  their  work 
90  silently  night  or  day  should  receive  a  compensation  worthy  of  their  work. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  go  into  lengthy  detail  to  show  why  the  postal 
clerk  is  underpaid.'  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  known  to  all,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
dollar  has  fallen  on  an  average  to  50  cents,  and  on  many  commodities  far  below  that. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  state  that  we  are  asking  not  for  a  salary  that  will  enable 
us  to  live  in  splendor,  but  for  a  just  salary  scale  in  keeping  with  the  skill  required  to 
perform  this  work.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  that  the  com* 
mission  and  Congress  will  see  the  justice  of  our  plea,  and  quickly  grant  the  increased 
compensation  so  urgently  needed. 
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BRIEF  FILED  BT  M.  LOUISE  OTTIDIGB  OF  NATCHEZ,  MISS. 

On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  expenses,  we,  the  post  office  clerks  of  this 
office,  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  making  this  request,  that  postal  employees'  salaries 
be  increased  at  least  in  proportion.  Most  of  these  employees  have  suffered  extreme 
financial  reverses  during  these  years  because  of  the  fact  their  salaries  have  increased 
only  16  per  cent  since  1913  when  everything  else,  as  the  Table  of  Statistics  submitted 
herewith  will  show,  has  increased  100  per  cent  and  more. 

If  in  1913  $1,200  was  considered  a  just  and  comfortable  living  wg^,  it  is  only  plaus- 
ible that  salaries  of  clerks  should  be  doubled,  when  all  living  necessities  have  increased 
that  much.  This  increase  would  mean  much  for  the  service,  inasmuch  as  clerks 
remain  only  a  short  while,  realizing  that  they  can  secure  better  salaries  elsewhere, 
thus  leaving  only  a  few  efficient  clerks  who  can  not  do  justice  to  their  work  with  insuf- 
ficient help.  As  a  rule  clerks  are  conscientious  about  their  work,  and  always  aim  t#> 
give  the  best  service  possible,  but  this  is  impossible  with  an  ever  new  force.  To  make 
an  efficient  clerk  it  requires  several  years  of  hard  study  and  work  and  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  good  bit  of  money  and  then  to  have  a  clerk  stop  in  order  to  better  his  salary- , 
it  not  only  causes  unrest  among  the  old  employees  but  is  mone^  wasted. 

In  making  this  plea  we  are  oi^ly  asking  for  a  comfortable  living  wage,  one  that  wil  1 
enable  us  to  live  in  keeping  with  our  position  as  postal  employees. 

It  is  our  hope  and  trust  that  the  commission  and  Congress  will  see  the  justice  of  our 
plea  and  will  grant  the  relief  and  adjustment  in  salaries  so  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
efficiency  in  tne  Postal  Service. 

BRIEF  SUBlfnTEE  BT  MR.  JOHN  T.  CUPIT  OF  JACKSON,  lllSa 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  the  post-office  clerks  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  for  a  better  wage 
and  new  classification,  I  would  take  first  the  substitute  clerk.  Before  a  man  can  l>e 
sure  of  a  position  as  clerk  he  must  spend  from  one  to  three  years  as  a  substitute  clerk, 
much  of  this  time  without  anything  to  do.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  have 
some  other  means  of  livelihood  or  go  into  debt  to  hold  his  place  on  the  list. 

After  his  regular  appointment  he  starts  at  a  rate  of  pay  that  won't  afford  a  sufficient 
means  of  support  if  he  has  a  family  and  he  still  has  to  look  elsewhere  for  help  until  he 
reaches  the  maximum. 

A  very  essential  thing  is  night  work.  Many  of  the  clerks  must  spend  years  working 
at  night,  being  denied  the  companionship  of  their  family  almost  entirely.  Much  of 
the  time  not  even  seeing  some  of  them  for  days  at  a  time. 

This  fact  is  due  to  his  having  to  work  when  other  members  of  the  family  are  at  home 
in  afternoons  and  must  sleep  in  mornings.  And  when  he  arises  the  others  are  in  school 
or  at  work  as  the  case  may  be.  And  so  he  is  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  real  home 
associations. 

Working  at  ni^jht  and  sleeping  in  day  time  is  very  detrimental  to  the  nervous  and 
physical  being  of  the  worker  and  we  think  that  something  should  be  done  to  ffive  us 
some  relief  along  this  line.  Something  in  the  way  of  shorter  hours  or  remedial  legis- 
lation that  will  conserve  the  best  in  the  employee. 

Another  thing  is  the  inability  of  the  department  to  keep  men.  It  takes  about  three 
years  for  a  man  to  reach  his  best  in  efficiency,  and  it  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
office  that  many  of  the  appointees  work  a  short  while  and  resi^  b^atuse  they  can 
secure  better  pay  from  some  private  corporation.  This  makes  it  very  hard  to  keep 
efficient  men  on  the  job.  And  it  also  makes  it  very  hard  on  the  old  men  who  have 
sacrificed  and  stayed  witii  the  service. 

The  classification  we  are  now  working  under  is  only  temporary.  The  permanent 
classification  under  which  we  are  working  was  passed  in  1907  when  the  cost  of  living 
was  about  40  per  cent  of  the  present  cost. 

It  is  an  impossibility  for  a  man  with  a  family  to  live  on  the  present  pay.  He  must 
sacrifice  in  food,  clothing^  recreation,  religious  and  civic  duties,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  all  of  which  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  individual  but  also  to  the 
essentials  of  good  citizenship  for  which  we  should  all  strive. 

We  are  only  askmg  for  our  rights  as  we  see  them. 

Second,  compare  tne  raise  in  our  salaries,  16  per  cent,  since  July  1, 1918,  to  the  raise 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  same  period.  Statistics  show  that  from  February,  1913,  to 
February,  1919,  the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  all  articles  of  food  combined  was 
79  per  cent. 

Since  1913  articles  show  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  or  over:  Bacon,  117  per  cent; 
lard,  108  per  cent;  ham,  105  per  cent;  fiour,  103  per  cent;  pork  chops,  102  per  cent; 
com  meal,  101  per  cent;  13  otner  articles  ranging  from  38  per  cent  for  butter  to  97  per 
cent  for  plate  beef  and  lamb. 
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This  in  a  short  and  condensed  form  is  our  plea  in  the  case  for  better  conditions  and  a 
new  classification  of  wages  that  will  keep  the  frown  of  sorrow  and  disappointment 
fn^m  our  faces  and  give  our  loved  ones  a  little  of  the  happiness  due  to  be  in  every  life. 

We  place  our  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  believing  they 
^  ill  do  the  just  thing  toward  us. 

BRIEF  FILED   BY   MR.  W,  Y.  BENNETT,  OF  COOKEVILLE,  TENN.,  FOR  CLERKS,  CITY 

CARRIERS,    AND   VILLAGE   CARRIERS. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  employees  in  the  whole  Postal  Service  who  deserve  especial 
rttmmendation  for  their  "stick-to-it-and-Bay-nothing"  qualities,  that  class  is  the 
clerks  and  city  carneiB.  Numerically  they  are  the  strongest  in  the  whole  service,  and 
their  absolute*  loyalty  to  duty  can  not  be  questioned  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
for  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  the  past  three  years  and  found  to  be  true 
to  every  trust  imposed  in  them.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  this  class  of  employees 
who  participated  in  the  great  World  War,  but  it  must  have  oeen  large,  even  of  so  Targe 
a  number  of  men.  I  happen  to  know  personally  of  several  instances  where  post-office 
clerks  volunteered  their  services  to  tneir  country,  when  they  could  have  been  ex- 
empted by  their  chiefs,  and  would  have  been  had  they  allowed  it.  Many  of  them 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  too.  while  many  more  have  returned  to  their  homes 
disabled  and  incapacitated  to  take  up  their  former  vocations. 

The  number  of  clerks  and  carriers  I  represent  is  small,  gentlemen,  but  I  believe 
they  are  representative,  and  I  know  they  are  deserving  of  consideration  at  your  hands 
and'  are  entitled  to  recognition  for  the  invaluable  services  rendered  their  Government, 
by  their  unswerving  duty  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  which  have  existed 
during  the  past  three  years. 

At  an  entrance  salary  of  $800  per  year,  a  clerk  or  city  carrier  with  three  to  five  years' 
experience  was  just  beginning  to  come  into  his  own,  as  it  were,  when  the  pnce  of 
life's  necessities- beg|an  to  soar  upward,  and  the  competence  to  which  he  had  been 
looking  forward  in  ms  years  of  toil  was  suddenly  broken  into,  and  his  $1,000  to  $1,200 
per  year  salary  was  eaten  up  even  faster  than  that  of  his  initial  income  in  his  first 
days  of  service.  However,  as  a  rule,  he  has  plodded  on  uncomplainingly,  displaying 
a  confidence  in  his  Government  to  do  the  right  thing  by  him  when  it  comes  to  a  ''show- 
down.*' and,  gentlemen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  the  "show-down"  has  come, 
and  if  the  present  Congress  should  fail  to  make  provisions  for  the  great  army  of  postal 
employees,  then  we  must  only  expect  to  see  the  ranks  thinned  of  the  most  efficient 
workers,  and  the  service  thereby  impaired  to  an  almost  irremediable  extent. 

The  clerks  in  the  post  offices  represented  by  me — ^that  is,  the  four  second-class  offices 
in  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  Tennessee — ^have  had  from  two  to  eieht  and  ten 
Years'  experience,  and  are  all  around  efficient,  men  and  women.  Most  of  uiem  served 
IjtMa  six  months  to  two  years  as  substitute  clerks  or  carriers  and  were  efficient  from  the 
dates  of  their  regular  regimes.  The  village  carrier,  who  by  the  way  render  splendid 
•service  for  the  least  money  paid  any  class  of  postal  employees,  have  had  practically 
the  same  experience  as  the  clerks  and  city  carriers.  Their  positions  are  of  course 
f^xperimental,  but  nevertheless  they  have  proven  their  wortn  to  the  communities 
they  serve.  Their  work  is  equal  to  tnat  of  the  city  carriers,  and  they  are  paid  consid- 
erably less  money,  their  initial  pay  being  $600  per  year  with  a  15  per  cent  increase 
each  year.  I  believe  the  entrance  salary  of  the  \illage  carriers  should  be  $800,  with  a 
liberal  percentage  of  increase  for  each  promotion  earned. 

I  have  (questionnaires  from  the  clerks  and  carriers  represented,  and  they  show 
unusual  disparities  in  salaries  paid  and  living  expenses  incurred. 

Another  class  of  employee  that  I  want  to  touch  on  in  this  connection  is  the  sub- 
stitute and  auxiliar>'  clerks  attached  to  the  several  offices  througout  the  country,  for  I 
Ulieve  their  interests  should  be  looked  after  also.  In  a  small  office  like  the  one  in 
\«  hich  I  work  a  great  deal  of  clerical  work  is  done  by  auxiliary  clerks  at  so  much  per 
h<^ur.  with  tours  of  duty  alternating  from  two  to  eight  hours,  and  placed  at  times  tnat 
?uit  the  schedules  of  the  office,  usually  early  and  late.  When  an  office  is  classified  the 
department's  inspectors  usually  start  it  out  with  just  as  little  clerical  assistance  as  is 
poesable;  in  fact,  they  allow  the  postmaster  really  less  assistance  than  he  had  in  the 
third  class,  when  he  paid  out  of  nis  own  salary  about  50  per  cent  of  the  clerk  hire 
fr-xpended.  Some  of  tnese  substitute  or  auxiliary  clerks  work  as  long  as  two  to  three 
y«?ars  before  they  are  made  regular  and  get  in  line  for  earned  promotion,  notwith- 
:Jtanding  their  efficiency  records. 

Now.  gentlemen,  the  average  cost  of  living  for  the  average  clerk  and  carrier  in  the 
grades  I  nave  mentioned  is  $1,250  per  year  while  thie  average  salary  drawn  is  $1,150; 
this  includes  bonus,  which  goes  to  show  thp  inadequacy  of  tne  present  bonus  system, 
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to  give  the  relief  it  is  intended  to  give.  These  figures  are  based  on  independently 
given  questionnaires,  and  I  know  there  has  been  no  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  any 
group  of  employees  to  make  the  situation  show  up  other  than  it  really  is. 

The  case  of  tnis  class  of  employees  will,  I  am  sure,  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  your 
consideration,  and  I  know  there  is  no  class  of  men  and  women  that  will  more  sincerely 
appreciate  your  action  in  their  behalf,  in  recommending  an  increase  in  their  salari^ 
to  meet  the  actual  necessary  expenses  of  latter-day  living. 


RAILWAY   POSTAL   CLERKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BEESE  PORTEB.  MEMPHIS,  TEHV. 

Mr.  Porter.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  have  a  brief  here,  and 
I  will  read  certain  parts  of  it  and  make  comments  thereon.     [Reading:] 

Representatives  of  railway  postal  clerks  appearine  before  you  in  other  cities  visited 
by  you  have  given  you  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  my  statement  to  local  conditions  in  this  service. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  qualifications,  character  of  work  required,  and  personal 
fitness  of  the  employees  should  be  considered  in  determining  what  is  a  proper  salani-  for 
railway  postal  clerics.  A  common  school  education  will  fit  one  to  pass  the  required 
entrance  examination  but  as  it  is  a  competitive  examination,  the  higner  mark  made  by 
the  applicant,  the  more  certain  he  is  to  receive  an  appointment.  Moreover,  the 
further  the  applicant's  education  has  advanced,  the  better  his  mind  is  trained  to  take 
up  the  complicated  study  requirements  after  he  is  appointed  and  so  much  sooner  he 
will  become  an  efficient  clerk. 

You  have  been  informed  that  the  new  appointee  (who  is  only  a  substitute)  is  re- 
quired within  30  days  to  pass  an  examination  on  a  section  of  the  postal  laws,  and  w  ithiii 
60  days  report  for  an  examination  on  a  State  or  part  of  a  State  by  general  scheme.  The 
examination  on  postal  laws  is  a  WTitten  examination  of  about  75  questions  and  failure 
to  answer  fully  more  than  three  of  them  subjects  the  clerk  to  a  charge  against  his  re*-- 
ord.  A  few  days  ago  a  new  appointee  under  the  chief  clerk's  office  in  Memphis  niacfe  a 
grade  of  93.27  per  cent.  For  this  he  was  assessed  2  minus  points.  This  man  had  b**en 
in  the  service  less  than  one  month  and  is  assigned  to  a  run  of  about  eight  hours  dailv  ex- 
cept Monday.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  he  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  studv  a*f 
he  must,  as  stated,  be  preparing  also  for  the  case  examination.  The  voung  man  wlioae 
case  is  cited  has  not  yet  put  up  a  case  examination  but  the  average  of  substitute  clerkn 
of  Memphis  is  95.9.  Besides  the  preparation  for  the  examinations  mentioned,  the  new 
substitute  must  at  the  same  time  be  studying  train  schedules  and  the  local  supply  of 
the  offices  on  the  lines  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

I  want  to  offer  in  comparison  to  the  above  the  record  of  a  substitute 
clerk  during  the  period  of  1907  to  1910.  During  that  period  they 
made  a  record  of  98.3  per  cent.  Now  a  diCFerence  of  only  three  points 
might  not  appear  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  Postal  Service  to  be  ver>' 
much.     [Reading.] 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  clerk  who  does  most  stud>dng  does  the  beet  work 
in  the  mail  car.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  cite  the  examination  record  of  a  clerk 
under  the  Memphis  office.  His  examination  requirement  at  this  time  is  6,415  (*ards 
Of  tiiese  he  cased  0,414  correctly,  or  99.98  per  cent  correct.  It  should  be  understood 
too  that  such  a  record  for  accuracy  in  examinations  indicates  a  much  higher  percentage 
for  arcura(*y  in  the  actual  distribution  of  the  mails  for  certain  cards  counted  as  errors 
in  case  examinations  would  not  be  improperly  cased  if  actual  mail.  All  examination;* 
on  postal  laws  comprise  a  total  of  about  500  questions.  This  clerk's  record  on  postal 
laws  for  the  same  period  is  99.90  per  cent  correct.  This  man  is  a  regular  clerk  of  several 
vears  experience.  It  is  ver\'  seldom  a  new  man  attains  an  examination  record  as  high 
however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  item  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Post- 
master General-  His  records  show  that  in  the  actual  distribution  of  the  mails  the 
clerks  of  the  entire  countr\'  attained  a  percentage  for  accuracy  of  99.99  which  is  about 
as  near  perfection  as  human  beings  can  be  expected  to  come. 

In  the  mail  car  the  efficient  clerk  is  able  to  properly  route  instantly  every  piece  of 
mail  he  works  by  general  scheme.  This  requires  on  some  lines  a  perfect  knowledge  as 
to  location  of  more  than  7,000  post  offices.  He  must  know  not  onlv  the  exact  point  on 
the  railway  postotfice  line  the  office  is  located  but  also  the  quickest  possible  way  to 
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reach  this  place  under  all  circumstances.  This  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
schedule  of  his  own  train  and  also  of  all  other  trains  which  he  connects,  when  on  time 
or  running  late. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  occupation  more  exacting  or  exhausting  than  that  of  the 
railway  postal  clerk.  Nearly  all  of  his  work  is  done  in  a  rapidly  moving,  swaying, 
jarriny?  car.  About  half  of  it  is  done  at  night.  It  is  done  in  a  race  against  timewiui 
the  efficient  clerk  usually  the  winner.  In  the  summer  the  car  is  too  warm.  In  the 
winter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  car  at  an  even  temperature.  This  is  because 
at  each  station  it  is  necessarv  to  keep  one  and  frequently  two  doors  open  while  the  ex- 
change of  mails  is  made.  These  excnanges  must  be  made  regardless  of  weather  and  as 
the  stations  will  average  in  this  section  about  one  each  5  miles  we  have  a  heavy  forced 
draft  of  cold  air  through  the  car  each  six  or  seven  minutes.  Practically  all  work  is 
done  standing.  During  interruptions  of  service  caused  by  wrecks,  washouts,  etc.,  we 
must  remain  constantly  on  duty.  The  hoiu?  for  rest  and  for  meals  are  necessarily 
irreinilar. 

The  danger  of  accidents  is  ever  present  and  unlike  the  en^neer  or  fireman  we  have 
little  ad\*ance  warning  of  impending  danger  and  no  opportunity  to  avoid  it.  Numbers 
of  engineers  have  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that  their  occupation  is  not  so  trying 
a5  OUTS.  Any  sudden  application  of  the  brakes,  a  loose  joint  or  any  number  of  other 
things,  may  be  the  signal  for  a  wreck  and  while  we  are  clinging  to  the  safety  rods  we 
are  in  effect  staring  death  in  the  face. 

Our  Work  will  easily  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  engineer  or  fireman  in  its 
exhausting  nature,  and  the  work  of  no  other  member  of  the  train  crew  can  be  com- 
pared to  ours  in  this  respect. 

In  steadfastness  and  loyalty  to  duty  the  railway  postal  clerk  we  believe  is  second 
to  none.  Inclement  weather,  yellow  fever,  or  other  epidemics  do  not  prevent  his 
response  to  the  call  for  duty.  In  the  p:ist  in  no  other  body  of  employees  has  morale 
been  higher. 

In  other  respects  the  railway  postal  clerk's  occupation  is  more  exacting  than  that 
of  other  trainmen.  All  of  our  time  off  duty  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Postoface  Depart- 
ment. We  can  not  leave  town  even  for  a  day  without  the  consent  of  our  officials.  We 
must  be  ready,  day  or  night,  to  take  any  run  assigned  to  us  whether  on  our  own  line 
or  if  some  service  condition  requires  it,  on  any  other  line  in  any  division.  We  are 
forbidden  any  political  activity  except  that  we  may  vote.  The  railroad  or  other  em- 
ployee may  take  as  active  a  part  as  he  likes  in  politics  or  anything  else  and  his  time 
off  duty  is  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleases. 

We  think  it  is  conclusive  that  the  railway  postal  clerk  is  just  as  much  an  expert  in 
his  line  as  the  throat  or  eye  specialist  or  the  specialist  in  any  other  bodily  ills.  The 
railroad  engineer  or  any  other  trainman  certamly  does  not  excel  him  in  expertness 
nor  are  the  educational  qualifications  reauired  so  High.  When  we  compare  the  ealaries 
however,  w*e  find  that  the  railway  postal  clerk  is  getting  a  much  lower  average  salary. 
The  average  salarv  of  railroad  employees  on  trams  running  on  two  of  the  principal 
lines  out  of  Memphis  are  for  passenger  conductors,  $2,700,  engineers,  $3,300,  firemen, 
.>_\-IOO,  flagmen,  $1,700.  The  average  salary  of  railway  postal  clerks  running  into 
Memphis  is  about  $1,750.  No  comparison  will  be  made  with  the  t^alaries  of  sucn  em- 
employees  as  the  train  porter  because  it  is  realized  that  while  in  some  cases  they  are 
drawing  more  than  a  skilled  rail^tiy  postal  clerk  of  the  highest  grade,  the  condition 
L^  only  temporary  and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  be  changed  later. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  railway  postal  clerk  should  not  receive  a  salary  more 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  skilled  trainmen.  It  has  been  argued,  rightly  we  think, 
that  the  XFnited  States  Government  should  be  the  model  employer.  No  such  pre- 
eminence can  be  claimed  when  there  is  such  a  glaring  difference  between  the  salaries 
of  railroad  employees  and  our  own,  esi)ecially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  actual 
work  involved  is  comparable  to  theirs  and  that  in  other  respects  our  position  is  not 
j*o  attractive  as  that  of  the  railroad  employee.  Certainly  the  railway  postal  clerk 
\^  as  much  an  expert  as  the  engineer.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the 
two.  If  the  railroad  engineer  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  work  he  is  doing  or  the 
isalary  he  is  getting  he  can  quit  and  take  a  place  as  a  stationar>''  engineer  or  he  can 
?eek  employment  on  another  railroad  line.  The  railway  postal  clerk  has  no  such 
privilege.  His  skill  and  training,  perfect  though  it  may  be  for  employmeiit  in  the 
Kailway  Mail  Service,  is  of  no  value  to  any  firm  or  in  any  business  whatever.  More- 
over his  training  and  study  have  been  so  exacting  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  take  up  and  master  aiiy  other  line  or  kind  of  work.  This  being  true,  adequate 
salaries  and  satisfactory  working  conditions  should  ever  be  before  mm  to  encourage 
him  to  strive  for  that  perfection  that  is  necessary  in  the  proper  handling  of  the  mails. 

We  do  not  believe  salaries  have  ever  been  commensurate  with  the  duty  involved. 
Recently,  due  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  situation  has  grown  acute. 
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It  has  reached  the  point  in  this  section  where  really  competent  men  are  no  loinr^r 
obtainable  in  sufficient  number.  Occasionally  good  material  comes  in  but  niunberr 
of  the  new  men  after  seeing  what  the  service  luw  to  offer  resign.  According  tr>  ib»* 
last  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  2,717  eligibles  declined  appointment  in  the  lart 
fiscal  year.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  men  of  the  higher  qualifications  who  decline,  Icax-inc 
the  service  to  be  manned  by  the  incompetents  and  misfits  from  other  occupation'* 
One  loyal  efficient  clerk  is  worth,  all  things  considered,  two  of  the  other  kind.  If  a 
change  for  the  better  is  not  made  we  sincerely  believe  the  time  will  come  when,  due 
to  lowered  efficiency  and  general  indifference,  it  will  actually  require  two  men  Ui  d<» 
the  work  now  done  by  one  efficient  clerk.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  work  of  the  twr. 
will  not  bear  comparison  to  that  of  the  one  efficient  clerk.  This  is  a  prediction  l>a.'^'<l 
on  many  years  experience  in  the  service.  It  is  not  a  threat  either  of  wholesale  rt^u'- 
nations  as  might  be  supposed.  Most  of  us  have  been  too  long  in  the  service  to  think 
of  changing.  We  are  thoroughly  ^miliar  ^ith  the  duties  of  a  railway  poetal  clerk 
but  have  no  training  for  other  work.  The  effect  is  certain  to  be  felt,  however,  when  th*t 
older  clerks  get  out. 

On  the  salaries  that  have  been  paid  us  in  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  live,  nothinir 
more.  It  is  admitted  of  course  that  before  the  coming  of  the  World  War  ^ith  its  rapid 
increase  in  costs  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  it  was  much  easier  to  cover  all  expeiL-f-r- 
with  the  salaries  paid  us,  even  though  they  were  so  much  less  than  at  present.  N  umbers 
of  clerks  are  poorer  now  than  they,  were  a  few  years  ago,  the  mea^r  savings  of  former 
years  bein^  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  ever  mounting  cost  of  living.  In  some  ca^e• 
debts  are  incurred  and  that,  too,  while  practicing  the  most  riad  economy.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  men  in  sufficient  numbers  ^411  be  attracted 
to  the  service  to  enable  the  department  to  secure  an  adequate  force  of  competeut 
men.  It  appears  extremely  unlikely  to  us.  In  febct  the  department  has  already 
had  recourse  to  advertising:,  etc.,  and  we  have  been  directed  to  give  all  possible 
publicity  to  examinations. 

The  ideal  salary  is  one  that  is  commensurate  with  the  duties  involved.  It  should 
provide  for  the  comforts  of  life  and  should  also  provide  a  marigin  for  saving.  In  no 
occupation  can  this  be  truer  than  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  for  due  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  Work  required  we  cannot  hope  to  remain  in  the  8er\ice  to  an  ad>'anced 
age. 

We  believe  that  salaries  should  be  arranged  on  a  basis  that  will  not  be  changed  by 
change  of  assignment  or  any  other  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  clerks.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  substitutmg  for  the  present  law  a  law  by  which  all  will  have  the 
maximum  salary  within  reach;  that  is,  a  single  classification  for  all  lines.  If  the 
clerk  knows  that  his  advancement  depends  solely  on  his  efficiency  he  will  strive 
to  the  utmost  to  attain  perfection.  The  service  will  then  be  getting  the  best  there 
is  in  him. 

The  clerk  on  the  lighter  lines  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  service  as  much  a5 
the  clerk  on  the  heavy  tnmk  line.  The  proposed  single  classification  would  ulti- 
mately result  too,  in  putting  the  younger  men  on  the  heavy  lines,  the  older  men 
diifting  to  the  lighter  and  more  desirable  runs.  I  wish  to  cite  as  an  example  of  the 
defects  in  the  existing  law  the  transfer  service.  Most  of  the  transfer  offices  are  b> 
order  of  the  department  placed  in  the  lower  classification,  with  a  consequent  low 
salary.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  upon  an  efficient  transfer  service  depends  in 
large  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  Postal  Service,  yet  the  men  in  the  transfer 
service  are  among  the  most  poorlv  paid.  The  poorly  paid  transfer  clerk,  like  tlie 
poorly  paid  road  clerk  or  the  poorly  paid  employee  in  any  other  line,  does  not  take 
the  interest  in  the  work  that  should  be  taken  and  the  service  suffers  in  proportion 
to  his  indifference. 

We  think  the  entrance  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  good  men  to  it  and  that 
the  salary  limit  should  be  higli  enough  to  hold  good  men  after  it  has  gotten  them  in. 
It  is  very  poor  business  to  get  a  man  in  and  after  he  is  trained  allow  him  to  see  how- 
little  the  service  has  to  offer  for  his  life's  work  and  have  him  resign  as  so  many  do. 
The  training  of  a  railway  postal  clerk  is  an  expense  to  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  training  of  an  employee  is  to  any  employer. 

We  have  given  this  question  careful  study,  carefully  comparing  the  advantages 
with  the  disadvantages  and  we  have  decided  on  the  following  scale  as  being  fair  t<^ 
the  clerks  and  not  burdensome  to  the  Department:  The  entrance  salary  should  l>e 
not  less  than  $1,700,  with  advancement  to  the  efficient  clerk  of  $200  after  the  tirpi 
year,  $100  each  of  the  next  two  years,  and  $200  each  of  the  next  two,  making  the 
final  salary  $2,500  for  distributors  with  $2,800  for  the  clerk-in-charge.  We  do  u<»i 
believe  that  the  clerk-in-charge  should  have  to  wait  three  years  to  reach  the  limit 
in  his  salary.    By  the  time  a  man  has  reached  the  salary  limit  of  a  distributor  he 
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has  demonstrated  conclusively  whether  he  has  the  ability  to  make  an  efficient  clerk- 
in-chaiige.  If  he  lias  the  ability  and  is  given  the  position  he  should  have  the  salary. 
If  he  has  not  the  ability  he  should  not  be  given  the  place. 

Just  because  this  is  a  decided  increase  over  present  salaries  paid  us  is  not  proof 
that  it  is  too  much.  Because  we  have  been  underpaid  is  no  reason  why  w^e  should 
c-ontinue  to  be  underpaid.  It  has  been  said  that  an  employer  usually  gets  what  he 
pays  for.  This  has  not  been  true  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  but  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  such  a  difference  between  what  we  earn  and  what  we 
jret  that  the  effect  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  This  condition  will  get  worse  if  there  is 
no  change  and  the  time  must  come  when  actually  the  Government  like  any  other 
employer,  will  get  what  it  pays  for.  When  that  time  comes  efficiency  and  the  Postal 
^Service  will  no  longer  be  s>Tionyms. 

Only  the  other  night  one  of  our  oldest  substitutes — and,  by  the 
way,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Thirtieth  Division  and  had  been  in 
Europe  since  1913 — as  soon  as  he  was  mustered  out  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  service  and  asked  for  an  assignment  on  his  home  line. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  the  war  some  of  the  other  men  who  started 
in  the  service — this  man  was  a  substitute  when  he  left  and  when  he 
came  back  he  was  still  a  substitute  and  some  of  the  men  newer  in 
the  service  than  he  was  was  given  the  appointment.  This  man  a 
few  nights  ago  became  thoroughly  disgusted.  He  had  been  in  the 
service  seven  years  as  a  substitute,  omitting  the  time  he  had  been 
in  the  Army.  He  told  me  a  few  nights  ago  he  had  resigned  and  had 
taken  a  position  with  a  lumber  concern  at  a  $175  a  month,  which 
is  almost  as  much  as  I  am  getting.  I  know  that  man  was  an  efficient 
man  because  I  had  him  in  my  car. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOKO  KEEFE,  LITTLE  BOCK,  ABK. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
have  a  wife  and  three  children  and  am  not  making  a  living  and  have 
no  way  to  augment  my  salary.  I  can  not  put  my  wife  to  work;  she 
has  to  stay  home  and'  take  care  of  the  baoies.     [Reading:] 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  committee  the  following  brief  in  regard  to 
the  adjustment  of  salaries  of  terminal  clerks  ia  submitted  for  your  consideration: 

THE   PtJNCTION  OF  THE  TERMINAL  POST  OFFICB. 

The  supervision  of  the  dispatch  of  mail  that  passes  through  the  gateway  in  which 
it  is  located.  The  distribution  of  all  classes  of  mail.  The  rerouting  of  mail  that  has 
missed  connection  and  needs  to  be  diverted  to  another  channel. 

THE   PRIMARY  OBJECT  OP  THE   TERMINAL   SYSTEM — ITS   GROWTH. 

On  account  of  the  limited  space  in  mail  cars  the  advent  of  the  parcel  post  to  the 
United  States  mail  required  more  room  for  their  distribution.  Hence,  the  terminal 
post  office. 

To  aid  the  handling  of  first-class  mail  in  mail  cars,  circulars,  except  price  lists  and 
market  quotations,  were  withdrawn  and  placed  in  terminals.  This  class  of  mail  is 
now  the  principal  distribution. 

The  distribution  and  dispatch  of  mail  by  the  terminals  to  express  trains  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  local  stations  by  the  train  baggageman. 

Blue  ta^,  or  magazines  and  catalogues,  are  distributed  almost  entirely  in  termi- 
nals.    This  distribution  saves  congestion  in  mail  cars. 

Advance  distribution  or  the  preparation  of  mail  that  collects  at  terminals,  so  that 
the  clerk  in  the  mail  car  may  deliver  at  destination  without  further  distribution. 

Every  class  of  mail  is  handled,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  mail  cars  and  post 
offices. 
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THE   KNOWLEDGE   OF  DISTRIBUTION   REQUIBBD. 

The  distributional  requirements  cover  the  memorizing  of  the  location  of  every  po»t 
office  in  the  State  assigned  to  the  terminal.  The  States  assigned  are  those  to  whom 
mail  can  not  be  dispatched  in  bulk  without  loss  of  time  to  a  part  of  it,  and  that  which 
collects  in  such  quantities  as  to  justify  its  distribution. 

A  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  all  trains  in  the  district  is  required.  Clerks  are 
examined  regularly  on  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  pertaining  to  the  Railway 
Mail  Service. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  face  that  no  time  for  study  is  allowed  terminsil 
clerks.  They  are  required  to  learn  examinations  on  their  own  time,  llie  time 
allowed  clerks  employed  in  the  mail  cars  for  study  ranges  from  30  minutes  to  one  hour 
and  15  minutes  according  to  the  importance  of  the  run. 

COMPARISON   OP  CLASSIPICATION. 

Railway  post  offices  are  divided  into  three  classes — A,  B,  and  C.  The  method  of 
determining  the  class  is  as  follows:  The  quantity  of  mail  distributed;  the  number 
of  clerks  employed;  the  number  of  post  offices  or  States  that  must  be  memorized. 

Terminal  ]3ost  offices  are  divided  into  two  classes — A  and  B.  Although  the  amount 
of  mail  distributed,  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  and  the  study  requirements  of 
the  average  terminal  will  exceed  that  of  the  average  class  C  line,  termianls  are  not 
allowed  the  higher  rating.    Special  attention  is  invited  to  this  feature. 

COMPARISON   OF  IMPORTANCE   WITH   OTHER  CLASSES  OF  SERVICE. 

The  study  requirements  are  the  same  as  that  in  the  mail  cars.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  is  the  same.  The  distribution  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  and  the  same  class  of  mail  is  distributed. 

THE   LOCATION   OF  TERMINALS  IN   LARGE   CITIES. 

It  is  necessary  thet  terminals  be  located  in  large  railway  centers.  This  means 
lai^e  cities  and  high  living  costs  for  clerks  employed  in  terminals.  Account  of  the 
regularity  of  the  employment  they  can  not  move  to  the  smaller  towns  and  avoid  high 
costs.    Should  the  train  service  permit,  the  railroad  fare  would  prohibit  it. 

THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  hazard  of  the  employment  in  terminals  is  that  of  sanitation.  Usually  the  loca- 
tion is  in  the  basement  of  the  station,  where  sunshine  and  fresh  air  do  not  reach. 
Electric  fans  to  circulate  the  stagnant  air  are  not  provided.  Artificial  light  must 
be  used  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  hazard  to  the  health  and  the  eyesight  of  the 
clerks  is  a  serious  consideration. 

THE   SKILL  AND   THE   TRAINING    REQUIRED. 

The  training  necessary  before  the  clerk  may  become  efficient  is  estimated  at  three 
years,  althou^  a  lifetime  might  be  spent  and  the  intricacies  of  the  postal  system 
remain  unsolved. 

The  skill  is  in  the  memorization  of  the  thousands  of  offices.  The  celerity  of  the 
clerk  in  handling  the  mail.  There  must  be  the  knowledge  and  the  alertness.  The 
clerk  must  be  mentally  and  physically  perfect,  as  the  mind  and  body  must  be  used. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  THE  REGULARITY  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  character  of  the  work  embodies  both  mental  and  physical.  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  the  work  altogether  that  the  term  clerk  implies,  miiie  in  the  handling  of  letters 
the  work  is  light,  the  distribution  of  sacks  of  mail,  such  as  papers,  catalogues,  and 
maj^zines  requires  hard  labor. 

The  emplo\Tnent  of  clerks  in  terminals  is  regular.  There  are  six  daj's  of  work,  eight 
hours  per  day,  with  one  day  of  rest.  The  rest  day  is  not  always  given  on  Sunday. 
Account  of  the  continual  distributioii  each  day  of  tiie  week,  the  i^jst  days  are  given  all 
through  the  week  ^)  that  the  force  may  be  equalized  for  each  day^s  work. 
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THE   DEGREE   OF  RESPOKSCBIUTY. 

« 

The  responsibilitv  is  that  of  the  message  bearer  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  conduct  of  the  ousineas  of  the  people  and  the  Government  is  t meted  to  the  mails. 
Thf  handling  of  the  thousands  of  newspapers  to  the  rem(»tcst  cc^rners.  The  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  admissible  as  parcel  post.  The  handling  of  invaluable  packages 
in  the  registered  mail.  The  position  is  one  of  trust,  honor  and  integrity  being 
necessary. 

THE   ELIMINATION    OF  THE   THREE- YEAR  RULE. 

The  law  which  compels  a  clerk  who  has  been  promoted  to  clerk  in  charge  to  serve 
three  y«?fti*s«  before  he  receives  the  maximum  that  the  position  jwiys  is  unjust.  In  most 
in8tanct«  clerks  have  served  many  years  in  the  service  before  this  promotion  comes 
and  are  fully  capable  long  before  they  have  the  opportunity  to  become  clerk  in  charge. 

The  elimination  of  the  above  rule  would  afford  to  many  clerks  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  relief  that  is  so  badly  needed  at  present. 

THE    EQUIPMENT   NKCKS8ARY. 

The  equipment  of  a  clerk  is  not  a  smaU  item. .  He  needs  clothing  and  eauipment 
epet'ially  made  for  the  work.  The  clerk  must  furnish  his  own  grip  or  supply  box  in 
which  to  carry  Government  supplies.  He  furnishes  his  own  practice  case  and  the 
cards  neceasaiy  in  learning  an  examination.  With  salaries  so  low,  these  itemR  work 
a  hardship  on  the  clerks. 

HFTHOD  OF  GRADING  CLERKS,  CLERKfc*  IN  CHARGE,   AND  CLERKS  IN  CII.\RGE  OF  TOURS. 

A  clerk  in  charge  of  a  terminal  is  graded  upon  the  number  of  clerks  employed  up  to 
20.  The  maximum  salary  is  then  received.  Thus  far  the  system  is  fair,  but  in  ter- 
minals where  the  number  employed  goes  far  above  this  amount,  there  should  be 
grades  above  the  maximum  now  set  for  the  clerk  in  charge.  A  suggestion  would  be  to 
grade  in  units  of  50  clerks,  giving  $100  per  annum  for  each  50  clerks  employed 
abo\e20. 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  difference  should  exist  in  the  grading  of  clerks  in  terminals 
and  -lerks  on  the  road.  VMierever  the  requirements  are  the  same  the  pay  should  also 
be  the  same.  The  road  clerk  has  the  extra  compensation  of  his  expenses  paid  and 
compensatory  time  for  study  and  clerical  work. 

THE   RELATIONS   BETW^EEN    WAGES  AND  THK   COST  OK   lIVINi;. 

Government  figitres  made  piibli<'  bv  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  show  that  the  minimum  annual  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  to  be  $2,262. 
This  being  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment are  not  upon  the  proper  basis. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  past,  at  present,  and  that  iusked  for, 
showing  iucreacte  in  tlit  cost  of  li\'ing: 

Average  wage  standard  of  employees  in  year  1913,  $1,239. 

Average  increase  in  cost  of  living,  1913  to  1919,  91  per  cent. 

Average  wage  standard  of  terminal  and  transfer  clerks  in  year  1919:  Terminal  clerks — 
class  A,  $1,358.56;  class  B,  $1,250.  Transfer  clerks— class  A,  Sl,:n4.41;  class  B, 
V.,m.  33. 

Proposed  salarv  scale  recommended  per  annum :  Substitute,  $1 ,700:  grade  one,  $1 ,!  00; 
grade  two,  $2,00*0;  grade  three,  $2,100;  grade  four,  $2,300;  grade  five,  $2,500;  clerk  in 
charge,  $2,800. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  in  the  scale  asked  for  the  clerks  receive 
up  to  $2,500  p«'r  annum.  In  some  cases  clerks  are  emplojed  an  ordinarv  lifetime 
before  they  are  in  line  for  advancement  to  the  position  of  clerk  in  charge.  These  years 
of  ser\'ice,  the  bflst  of  the  clerk's  life,  should  be  well  paid  for.  Then  i!  there  is  to  br  a 
reward  for  ser\ace3  well  rendered,  and  for  the  competent:)  that  goes  \\  ith  advancement, 
the  salary  aakevl  for  the  supervisor  is  not  too  much. 

A   PERMANENT   JOINT  COMMISSION. 

The  Joint  (  ommission  on  Postal  Salaries  should  be  permanently  established.  The 
salary  Question  should  not  be  left  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  If  an  impartial 
tribimal  could  decide  this  question,  it  would  remove  much  of  the  strife  between  the 
officials  and  clerks  which  would  result  in  much  good  for  all. 
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I  think  my  brief  covers  all  that  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done.  Isn't  the  work  in 
a  terminal  more  easily  done  than  the  work  in  a  moving  car? 

Mr.  Keefe.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  have  served  on  the  road  some 
12  years  and  a  clerk  on  the  road  can,  as  a  rule,  work  his  mail  and 
sit  down,  whereas  we  can  always  find  work  to  do  in  the  terminal 
and  keep  at  it.  We  have  eight  hours  a  day  and  have  no  time  off 
for  study.  A  clerk  on  the  road  is  allowed  an  hour  and  15  minute^ 
for  study  and  he  has  expense  money. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDOAB  E.  ROBERTS,  JACKSON,  TEHN. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  here  represent- 
ing the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  Temi.,  and 
more  especially  the  clerks  on  one-man  runs.  As  you  probably  know, 
they  are  in  the  lower  grades*— classifications  A  and  B — with  salaries 
of  the  lowest  grade.  Now,  these  clerks  perform  just  about  as  much 
service  as  any  other  clerk  on  the  heavier  lines,  because  the  personnel 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  minimimi  and  each  man  has  all  he 
can  do  no  matter  what  his  duties  are.  On  the  heavy  lines  we  have 
many  men  on  a  car — a  clerk  in  charge,  one  assigned  to  local  mail; 
one  to  foreign;  another  to  registers,  etc.,  but  on  one-man  runs  all 
these  responsibilities  and  duties  are  on  one  pair  of  shoulders. 

Now,  the  amount  of  work  can  never  be  adjusted  uniformly  on 
any  two  lines  of  the  same  length,  as  to  the  same  days  of  the  week  or 
the  same  time  of  the  year.  It  varies  like  a  little  water  coiuise,  and 
since  the  work  varies  only  in  amoimt  and  not  in  kind  the  duties 
are  all  practically  the  same  and,  as  I  say,  the  number  of  cleric  has 
been  reduced  so  that  each  man  has  about  aU  that  he  can  attend  to 
whatever  he  is  assigned  to  do.  The  clerks  on  one-man  runs  are 
entitled,  at  least,  to  as  much  as  distributors  on  heavy  lines.  These 
salaries  which  we  now  have  under  the  basic  law  of  1912,  which 
reached  its  maximum  in  1917.  are  about  an  average  of  $1,414.  The 
salary  scale  that  we  are  asking  for  to-day  is  based  on  that  compared 
with  the  cost  of  living.  You  have  had  more  of  that  than  anybody 
wants,  I  know.  Every  town  has  its  own  prices,  and  they  are  all 
hieh  enough  for  the  salary  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  meet  them  on. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  loss  of  pay  to  clerks 
caused  by  annual  leave;  or  on  the  efficiency  rating  system;  the 
speed  test  as  a  limitation  on  sala:ries,  etc.  We  have  a  very  definite 
rating  system. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Explain  the  speed  test. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  passing  an  examination  on  the  post  offices  of  a 
State  we  have  little  cards  about  the  size  of  a  visitmg  card  and  in 
the  examination  case  a  label  for  each  railroad  and  each  junction 
point  and  all  the  post  offices  of  this  State  that  we  are  passing  on 
must  be  placed  in  the  proper  pigeon  holes.  Formerly  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  Now,  the  speed  required  at  this  time  is  25  per  minute. 
If  we  fall  below  25;  sav  we  fall  to  16,  we  are  given  100  mmus  points. 
If  you  case  ever>'  card  right  and  get  them  in  the  right  pigeon  holes 
at  a  speed  of  16  a  minute,  you  get  100  minus  points.  To  get  100 
plus  you  would  have  to  throw  at  75  per  minute — one  and  one-fourth 
cards  a  second.     Nine  below  the  standard  will  give  us  100  minus 
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marks,  while  it  takes  50  above  the  standard  to  give  us  a  100  plus. 
The  way  that  affects  us  is  this:  If  a  man  is  due  for  a  meritorious  pro- 
motion, 300  net  minus  points  will  shut  him  out. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  men  ever  make  100  plus  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  I  don't  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  done.  I  have  heard  of  examinations  at  50  and  51 
and  at  49  per  minute.     That  is  the  highest  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  gain  any  credits? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  sliding  scale.  We  get  two  plus 
for  each  card  that  we  exceed  the  25  per  minute.  Now,  since  our 
promotions  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  have  so  many  minus 
points,  you  can  see  the  relation  between  the  speed  test  efficiency 
syj'tem  and  our  salaries. 

I  can  tell  you  a  little  more  definitely  about  the  efficiency  rating 
system  if  you  care  to  hear  it.  You  have  had,  I  believe,  aoout  all 
this  high  cost  of  living  that  you  care  to  hear. 

Senator  Moses.  Go  on  with  your  efficiency  rating  system. 

>Ir.  Roberts.  First  we  have  a  little  pamphlet  with  about  25  or  30 
pages  and  in  it  there  are  specified  about  268  items  on  which  we  can 
receive  minus  points  and  17  on  which  we  can  receive  plus  marks, 
but  most  of  those  plus  items  are  such  that  a  man  won't  run  up  on 
them  more  than  once  in  a  Hfetime.  You  can  get  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  plus  marks  if  you  risk  your  life  to  save  the  mail  or  the  life 
of  a  fellow  clerk  in  a  wreck. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  we  are  back  to  about  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  that  were  all  the  chances  of  minus  points,  it 
wouldn*t  be  so  bad.  There  is  another — ^failure  to  comply  with  an 
official  order,  minus  25.  We  mav  have  a  thousand  official  orders 
by  the  department  and  chief  clerks,  and  each  of  them,  if  we  should 
forget,  would  mean  25  minus  points.  That  means,  besides  the  268 
items  in  the  book  there  may  be  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  outside 
of  the  book  that  would  bring  us  minus  points.  That  is  why  they  are 
so  lopsided,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  some  men  in  the 
supervisory  offices  who  have  a  human  side  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  would  rather  be  led  than  driven,  there  are  not  a  great  many 
cases  whore  the  men  are  sore  on  the  efficiency  rating  system  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  but  we  would  like  to  have  the  cnance  to  acquire 
minus  marks  reduced  a  little  and  have  the  chances  to  gain  plus  marks 
increased  a  little. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  the  record  fairly  kept  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  so.  Eacli  clerk  is  sent  a  slip  when  he  gets 
a  minus  or  plus,  and  he  can  keep  that  tabulation  himself,  and  if  he 
loses  count,  they  will  tell  him  just  how  he  stands  at  any  time.  I 
think  it  is  fair  in  that  respect.  But  we  believe  that  the  system  is  not 
administered  uniformly  in  all  chief  clerk  distiicts. 

Senator  Gay.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  word  about  personal  afi*airs 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  It  is  just  the  same  old  story  over  and 
over.  The  salary  has  not  been  adequate  to  meet  living  expenses. 
In  my  case  I  have  a  little  girl  of  an  age  now  that  she  snould  take 
music  lessons,  but  I  can  not  afford  to  give  them  to  her.  I  have  no 
piano  and  no  chance  to  get  a  piano.  I  lost  a  little  one  in  1915.  That 
ran  me  behind  something  like  $700  in  three  weeks — appendicitis  and 
all  that  goes  with  it.     Most  of  that  money  is  owing  yet.     I  don't 
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mean  those  particular  bills,  but  money  borrowed  to  pay  those  bills  is 
still  owing. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  nmon:: 
the  clerks  that  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  earn  a  living  and  live  uii 
to  the  American  standard  of  living  while  we  are  at  work,  but  that  >x 
should  be  able  to  lay  something  by,  because  there  will  come  a  tinir 
when  we  are  not  able  to  work,  and  these  road  men  come  to  that  stat:<' 
a  little  earlier  than  the  men  in  the  offices  or  those  not  subjected  to  tl.f 
strain  of  moving  trains,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  we  just  ask  for  a  fnir 
salary  scale,  based  on  conditions  as  they  are.  We  can  not  cJianpe 
conditions. 

(Mr.  Roberts  submitted  the  following  brief.) 

Brief  of  Edgar  E.  Roberts,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  from  the  act  •f 
August  24,  1912,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

•'The  Postmaster  General  shall  classify  and  fix  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerk."* 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  in  the  grades  pro\'ided  by  law;  an<l  i"' 
the  purpose  of  organization  and  establishing  maximum  grades  to  which  promrjtii  n 
may  be  made  successively,  as  hereinafter  provided,  he  shall  classify  railway  pj^t 
offices,  terminal  railway  post  offices,  and  transfer  offices  with  reference  to  th»  ir 
character  and  importance  in  three  classes,  with  salary  grades  as  follows:  Class  A.  $'♦•'<» 
to  $1,200;  class  B,  $900  to  $1,300;  class  C,  $900  to  $1,500.  Clerks  in  class  A  shall  h- 
promoted  successively  to  grade  3,  clerks  in  class  B  shall  be  promoted  succeasively  t- 
grade  4,  and  clerks  in  class  C  shall  be  promoted  successively  to  gmde  5." 

But  nothing  is  said  of  the  standard  to  be  used  in  determining  these  claases,  thi< 
being  left  to  the  Postmaster  General.  The  standards  used  are  based  on  the  num}>er 
of  packages  worked,  the  number  of  sacks  of  papers  worked,  and  the  number  of  regi'^t'TB 
handled,  and  the  distribution  requirements.  By  raising  the  standards  high  enough 
it  would  be  possible  to  place  all  lines  in  the  lower  classes.  There  is  nothing  t<>  p^e^•ont 
The  whole  subject  could  be  rendered  safe  and  sane  by  having  just  one  claaeificaii  'ii 
and  there  is  only  one  in  other  branches  of  the  Postal  Service. 

One-man  runs. 

One-man  runs  are  of  class  A  and  a  few  in  class  B,  and  the  salaries  are  exactly  d? 

Erovided  in  the  law  just  quoted,  except  that  there  are  a  few  th^t  are  one  grade  highvr 
ecause  of  the  amount  of  mail  handled  and  distributed.  The  duties  of  a  clerk  <  n 
one-man  runs  are  like  thc^se  of  each  and  every  clerk  in  a  heavy  railway  pest  offir»\ 
differing  in  degree  only  and  not  in  mind. 

On  a  heavy  line  of  class  C,  where  there  are  many  clerks  t')  the  crew,  there  ii?  phh 
clerk  who  is  designated  as  "clerk  in  charge."  He  has  charge  of  and  is  responsible  f  r 
the  car.  He  alone  is  responsible  for  the  making  of  all  reports.  He  ala-)  has  di-atri- 
bution  to  perform,  usually  the  most  complex  of  any  in  the  car.  He  must  see  tliai 
clerks  in  lus  crew  obey  all  orders,  instructi(ms,  and  regulations  and  that  distributi'  n 
is  properly  performed  and  that  registers  are  carefully  safeguarded  and  are  handled 
according  to  the  regulati(  ns. 

The  registers  are  usually  handled  by  a  clerk  who  distributes  the  letters  for  t In- 
state or  States  local  to  the  line.  This  clerk  is  responsible  for  the  registers,  but  th»» 
clerk  in  charge  must  see  that  he  handles  them  as  required  by  Postal  I^aws  and  Rf^ni- 
lations. 

Then  there  are  other  clerks  assigned  to  same  distributions  in  papers.  One  or  m^ro 
of  these  clerks  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  local  mail  at  stations  and  for  th»^ 
dispatch  of  mail  at  junctions. 

Local  delivery  is  deemed  erne  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  and  great 
stress  is  placed  on  it  in  official  orders.  There  are  designated  places  for  the  delixcry 
of  mail  at  every  station  and  the  most  definite  instructions  for  the  liandling  of  mail, 
especially  parcel  j)i'St  for  nonstop  stations. 

On  one-man  runs  all  these  duties  and  responsibilities  rest  on  one  pair  of  shoulders 
He  may  not  distribute  as  many  packages  oi  letters  as  a  letter  clerk  in  a  class  C  line; 
he  may  not  handle  as  many  registers  per  trip  as  the  register  clerk  on  a  class  C  lino:  he 
may  not  work  as  many  sacks  of  papers  as  his  fellow  workers  on  the  heavy  lines,  and  lie 
may  not  have  as  much  mail  for  local  delivery,  but  he  has  a  share  of  all  thr^se  duii*^ 
to  perform.  His  duties  are  exactly  like  those  of  other  clerks  on  the  heavier  lines, 
only  not  S)  much  of  any  one  thing  to  do. 
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In  addition  to  all  his  varied  duties  as  an  actual  distributor,  he  has  all  reports  to 
make,  and  that  means  not  only  the  official  trip  report  but  all  others  required  by  the 
pi«tal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  by  special  instructions. 

But  J  however  much  the  clerk  on  a  one-man  run  may  share  in  kind  the  duties  and 
resp'^naibilities  of  a  clerk  in  charge  on  a  class  G  line,  he  is  even  denied  the  title  ''clerk 
in  charge, ''  and  is  known  only  as  a  "clerk  on  one-man  run. ''  In  that  way  he  is  de- 
prived of  at  least  $100  each  year,  after  serving  three  years  in  that  capacity. 

The  clerk  on  one-man  run  is  in  reality  much  more  responsible  in  tne  matter  of  regis- 
tei^  mail  than  his  coworker  on  the  hea\der  lines,  for  whereas  they  have  witnesses 
t<r  the  dispatch  of  registered  mail,  he  has  none.  In  the  case  of  a  post  office  empk)yee 
claiming  he  did  not  receive  a  certain  register,  it  would  be  a  case  of  one  man's  word 
against  another. 

There  is  something  for  them  to  be  doing  all  the  time.  They  can  never  relax  for 
even  a  few  minutes.  They  are  responsible  for  local  deliveries  and  must  be  listening 
for  the  station  whistle  all  the  time. 

They  are  usually  allowed  but  little  time  for  advance  distribution  before  leaving 
the  terminal,  and  if  the  mail  is  not  all  distributed  before  leaving  they  have  to  finish 
it  by  a  few  minutes'  work  at  a  time  as  they  can  get  to  it.  There  is  no  set  standard  of 
hours  of  road  duty  required  of  them. 

They  have  to  check  register  records,  prepare  slips,  etc.,  for  the  next  run  and  study 
f<  »r  examination  both  on  State  and  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  the  same  as  clerks 
on  the  hea\ier  lines. 

The  work  can  never  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  uniform  in  amount  even  in  two  lines  of 
the  same  length  and  same  classification,  nor  even  on  one  line  on  different  days  of  the 
week  or  different  times  of  the  year. 

Since,  then,  the  work  in  the  different  classes  of  railway  post  offices  differs  only  in 
the  amount  of  work  done  and  not  at  all  in  kind,  there  should  be  only  one  classification 
of  lines  and  not  more  than  five  salary  grades.  The  salary  grades  should  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done,  and  the  difference  in  salary  between 
the  clerk  in  charge  and  distributors  should  be  greater  than  it  is  now  on  account  of  the 
res^ponsibility  and  detail  work  required  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  The  clerk  on  one-man 
run  should  be  a  clerk  in  charge  with  salarv  the  same  as  distributors  on  heavy  lines. 

The  present  classification  holds  men  back  from  advancement,  and  this  is  a  detriment 
to  the  service  as  well  as  the  men.  No  man  can  or  will  take  as  active  an  interest  in  his 
work  when  the  higher  positions  are  not  open  to  him. 

If  a  clerk  is  appointed  on  a  class  A  or  B  run,  he  can  go  higher  only  by  transferring  to 
a  class*  C  line,  and  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to  do.  If  he  does  transfer,  he  loses  all  his 
seniority  and  becomes  the  junior  clerk  on  the  line  to  which  he  transferred. 

Ako,  when  a  railway  post-office  line  has  two  classes  of  lines  on  it,  as,  for  instance,  one 
or  two  class  C  lines  and  a  class  B  line,  there  arises  a  peculiar  and  very  unjust  and 
impractical  situation. 

The  distributors  on  the  class  G  lines,  under  present  salaries,  would  be  of  the  $1,800 
grade  and  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  class  B  would  be  the  same.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  clerk  in  charge  assignment  on  the  class  B  line,  the  distributors  on  the 
cla5?  C  lines  would  actually  have  to  take  a  reduction  to  $1,700,  and  remain  at  that  for 
thi\-e  years  as  clerk  in  charge  before  they  would  again  be  promoted  to  $1,800. 

Men  would  seldom  do  this  and  it  would  result  in  the  clerk-in-charge  assignment 
being  filled  by  lower  grade,  inexperienced  men,  while  the  men  with  experience  in  the 
3Prvice  who  could  fill  the  position  particularly  well  would  remain  in  their  distributing 
alignment. 

Another  reason  why  they  would  not  take  it  would  be  the  fact  that  they  are  usually 
wanting  to  be  clerk  in  charge  of  the  class  C  line,  and  to  take  a  reduction  m  order  to  go 
on  the  class  B  run  might  deprive  them  of  their  seniority  and  make  them  the  junior 
clerks  of  their  grade  on  the  line. 

This  peculiar  situation  is  caused  by  a  part  of  section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, as  follows: 

'Clerks  assigned  as  clerks  in  charge  of  crews  consisting  of  more  than  one  clerk  shall 
be  of  grades  6  to  10,  inclusive,  and  may  be  promoted  one  grade  only  after  three  years 
satisfactorjr  and  faithful  service  in  such  capacity." 

Such  a  situation  could  not  come  up  under  one  classification. 

CONCERNING   LOSS   OP  PAY   CAUSED   BY  ANNUAL  LEAVE. 

Section  1559,  paragraph  2,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  reads  as  follows: 
•Leaves  of  absence  for  15  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  will  be  granted 
each  fiscal  year  to  all  railway  postal  clerks  who  have  been  in  the  service  not  less  than 
one  year." 
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This  is  being  administered  now  in  such  a  way  that  the  clerk  must  take  from  nr.*-  *>, 
three  days  personal  leave  in  favor  of  the  substitute  in  order  to  receive  the  full  leaw  ^ 
which  he  is  clearly  entitled  under  the  act  of  Congress.  This  matter  should  be  remf»»ii-  \ 
in  some  way. 

THE    SPEED  TERT  AS  A   LIMITATION   ON   SALARIES. 

Another  thing  that  is  resulting  in  demotions  and  in  failures  to  be  promoted  i«  thf  <1>< 
speed  test  in  a  new  form.  There  is  appended  to  section  1570,  Postal  Laws  and  R<»irjli- 
tions,  a  long  list  of  notes  relating  to  the  examinations  that  railway  postal  clerks  a> 
required  to  pass.  Note  No.  39  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  plus  to  be  credit»^i «-.' 
minus  to  be  charged  to  a  clerk  on  accuracy.  Note  No.  40  is  a  table  showing  the  numb^-r 
of  plus  to  be  credited  or  the  number  of  minus  to  be  charged  to  a  clerk  on  speed  on  ra^ 
examination.  The  standard  speed  as  decided  at  this  time  and  given  in  thL"  tabl»»  i- 
25  cards  per  minute.  On  an  examination  of,  say,  630  cards  with  more  than  25  sejrarj- 
tions,  if  the  clerk  handled  at  the  rate  of  16  per  minute,  or,  in  other  words,  9  per  minu:* 
below  the  standard,  he  could  be  given  100  minus. 

By  the  same  table,  in  order  to  gain  a  credit  of  100  plus  on  the  same  examination  th» 
clerk  would  have  to  handle  at  the  rate  of  1*  cards  per  second  or  75  per  minute  or  '>'» 
cards  above  the  standard;  9  below  the  standard  per  minute,  100  minus;  50  above  il- 
standard  per  minute,  100  plus. 

Holding  these  facts  in  mind,  we  will  consider  the  1100  raise  given  us  July  1. 1919.  h\ 
the  current  Post  Office  appropriation  bill .  This  raise  was  a  meritorious  promotion ,  un<  i 
in  that  way  some  olerks  were  deprived  of  it  by  reason  of  having  more  than  300  n»- 
minus  points  chai^ged  against  their  records.  There  were  at  least  some  who  would  n>r 
have  had  300  net  minus  against  them  but  for  charges  incurred  on  account  of  the  .<(HH-<i 
test  on  examination. 

The  speed  test  was  eliminated  from  road  work  some  years  ago  and  should  be  from 
examinations  also. 

ON  UVINO  COSTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

According  to  the  Literary  Digest  of  September  20, 1919,  the  War  Trade  Board  four..' 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  102  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Thn 
Digest  adds  that  Bradstreet's  index  numljer  of  wholesale  commodity  price?  advano»si 
117  per  cent  from  August  1,  1914,  to  November  1,  1918. 

Pjrices  have  advanced  since  that  time,  some  materially  in  the  last  few  weeks,  shf  ^^ 
for  instance. 

The  reclassification  act  passed  1912  became  effective  October  1,  1912.  The  avprjj' 
salary  of  the  railway  postal  clerk  in  1917,  when  the  maximum  should  have  b*^*-u 
reached  under  the  law  of  1912,  was  approximately  $1,414.  It  is  apparent,  then,  tlmt 
in  1912  Congress  contemplated  that  under  conditions  then  existing  that  we  w^^'-f 
entitled  to  an  average  yearly  wage  of  that  amount.  Salaries  as  they  were  June  >•. 
1919,  are  given  for  the  different  classes  of  lines  as  follows:  Class  A,  r.^d  clerk.- 
$1,356.56;  class  B,  road  clerks,  $1,540.08;  class  C,  road  clerks,  $1,708.41. 

These  fij»iires  show  an  increase  over  the  average  for  1913  of  30  per  cent,  while  th<^ 
cost  of  living  has  g(me  up,  as  variously  estimated,  from  90  to  200  per  cent. 

We  must  pass  examinations  every  year,  as  many  as  two  or  three.  And  you  will 
recall  by  what  was  said  above  of  tne  greater  chance  to  ^et  minus  than  plus'  that  ai- 
examination  is  a  serious  matter.  Three  hundred  net  minus  will  shut  a  clerk  out  <  i 
a  meritorious  promotion,  400  will  prevent  his  successive  promotion,  and  500  11*4 
minus  will  result  in  demotion.  Thus  you  will  see  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  pre]>are  t  . 
the  very  limit  of  our  ability  for  each  and  every  examination. 

It  is  usual  to  compare  our  work,  hours,  and  pay  with  that  of  the  railroad  mon  -n 
the  trains  where  we  perform  service.  The  railroad  employee  has  a  standard  da\ 
beyond  which  he  receives  overtime.  There  is  a  limit  of  hours  he  may  be  kept  c  m- 
tinuously  on  duty,  and  when  that  limit  arrives,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  relieve  him 
the  train  stops  until  a  certain  minimum  of  hours  of  rest  have  been  given. 

The  railway  p'>stal  clerk  has  no  legal  standard  day  and  does  not  receive  overt irur^ 
no  matter  how  long  he  may  be  kept  on  duty  by  delay  of  trains. 

Besides  being  much  the  bettclr  paid  class  erf  workers,  the  railroad  employee  ba.«  a 
very  valuable  privilege  which  we  postal  workers  have  not  at  all.  I  refer  it»  tht» 
passes  given  tr)  the  railroad  employee,  and  not  onlv  for  himself  but  for  his  famih 
good  for  free  transportation  over  the  system  for  whicli  he  works  and  over  any  foreiirn 
line  if  he  desires  it. 

The  only  thing  of  the  kind  issued  to  us  is  a  photo  annual  commissipn,  g»^^d  «»nl} 
between  oiir  termini  and  limited  strictly  to  official  business.    If  a  clerk  should  sr 
to  some  point  a  few  miles  from  his  terminal  where  there  was  a  river  and  good  tishir.i: 
for  a  day's  outing,  he  shall  not  use  his  commission,  but  must  pay  his  fare. 
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<  1erk9  who  do  not  reside  at  the  terminal  but  at  some  point  on  the  line  can  ride  back 
and  forth  to  and  from  dut}r  on  their  commission,  but  tnat  is  all.  We  are  warned  not 
'     tr\-  t »  use  them  for  private  purposes.    Many  clerks  who  live  at  their  terminal 

^rr\-  the  commission  the  entire  year  of  its  life  and  never  use  it  once.    About  the 
•nly  use  they  are  to  a  clerk  who  lives  at  his  terminal  is  to  get  him  50  minus  if  he  should 
\  -eeit. 

SAVING   FOR  THE   RAINY  DAY. 

There  are  very  few  clerks  to-day  who  can  save  anything  for  the  inevitable  rainy 
Jay.  Those  who  can  are  unmarried  clerks  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  number 
f  years  and  are  on  class  C  lines,  where  their  advancement  was  automatic  to  grade  5 
'vith  a  meritorious  promotion  or  two  on  top  of  that. 

Of  all  the  clerks  who  have  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  a  family  there  are  so  very 
:\'W  who  have  been  able  to  save  anything  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  they 
'uieht  be  safely  left  out  of  calculation. .  Even  the  extremely  small  number  who 
liave  a  flight  income  outside  their  salary  say  they  have  nothing  left  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    The  men  I  have  in  mind  are  men  ol  the  most  exemplary  habits. 

I  am  aware  that  the  patriotic  impulse  that  prompted  to  make  sacrifices  during 
t  he  war  in  order  to  try  to  buy  liberty  bonds  and  war-savings  stamps  might  be  used 
a«  the  basis  of  an  argument  that  we  are  receiving  sufficient  salary.  However,  we 
«:lerks  who  are  on  the  inside  as  to  the  sale  of  those  bonds  and  stamps  know  how  little 
'>a«is  there  is  for  such  an  assumption. 

When  a  witness  says:  "I  think  the  facts  are  so  and  so,"  or  when  he  sajre,  "I  have 
h«ird  that  the  facts  are  so  and  so,"  his  testimony  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Hut  when  he  says:  "  I  know  that  the  facts  are  so  and  so,"  and  he  is  willing  to  swear 
To  it,  and  no  creditable  witness  can  be  found  who  will  say  that  his  reputation  for  truth 
i-  not  ^ood,  then  his  testimony  is  valuable. 

So.  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  if  it  is  permissible  to  offer  personal  experiences 
and  you  will  pardon  me  for  talking  of  myseli  and  my  affairs,  I  should  like  tp  tell  you 
<<  true  of  the  things  concerning  the  battle  with  the  high  cost  of  living  which  I  know. 
It  is  ver}'  far,  indeed,  from  a  pleasure  to  do  this,  {tnd  I  should  not  have  attempted  it 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  my  experience  typifies  that  of  so  many  other  men  in  the 
rervice,  men  who  are  the  very  basis  of  the  State  and  Nation  for  they  are  the  fathers 
if  families  and  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  rearing  of  some  boys  and  girls  who  will 
^xtn  be  the  men  and  women  to  take  their  places  and  carry  forward  as  their  parents 
have  done,  men  who  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  sober,  industrious,  and  God- 
iVarin^  and  whose  children  will  also  be  sober,  industrious,  and  God-fearing. 

In  1911  I  assumed  the  obligation  to  pay  for  a  small  piece  of  land,  15  acres.  This 
was  nearly  all  on  time,  for  I  liad  very  little  to  put  into  it. 

In  1913,  in  order  to  give  my  family  some  protection  and  prevent  them  from  losing 
the  home  in  case  I  died,  I  took  out  $5,000  life  insurance  in  two  policies  of  $3,000  and 
?J,tHlO,  respectively. 

These  payments  were  very  hard  to  meet  all  the  time  up  to  the  late  fall  of  1915,  or, 
I '  i^e  exact,  the  middle  of  October,  1915.  At  that  time  we  were  so  unfortimate  as  to 
'.'  >H  a  little  girl,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  by  appendicitis.  The  doctor's  bills,  fee  for 
Hp^ration,  drugs,  hospital,  burial,  expenses,  etc.,  all  U)gether  put  me  behind  about 
>7iK»  in  three  weeks.  These  bills  themselves  were  all  paid  in  a  short  time  after  they 
vfjre  incurred,  but  most  of  the  money  borrowed  to  pay  them  is  not  yet  paid,  and  there 
'j:  ro  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  it  soon. 

l)uring  the  following  spring,  when  it  seemed  certain  that  we  would  soon  be  at  wpr 
with  Mexico,  I  put  the  loan  on  my  place  into  a  building  and  loan  association  in  order 
i-i  ho  able  to  meet  the  payments  Ho  matter  what  happened.  This  will  cause  me  to 
pay  more  for  the  place,  nut  it  lessens  the  danger  of  losing  through  default  of  payments. 

<  oniing  now  to  the  Liberty  bonds  and  stamps.  Practically  all  the  clerks  wanted  to 
!i»'ll>  Uncle  Sam  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  so,  as  otliers  did,  1  signed  up  for 
ufut  I  might  be  able  to  pay  for,  $250  of  different  issues.  To  make  a  loni;  Htory  snort, 
ill  uriler  finally  to  pay  out  on  mine,  I  was  forced  to  drop  and  cash  my  $2,000  life  insur- 
ahi  *^  policy,  paying  par  value  for  the  bonds. 

These  same  bonds  have  since  been  used  at  their  market  value  to  cancel  a  note. 
Thii>,  I  lost  $10  or  $15  on  them. 

I  have  been  a  teetotaler  since  a  boy,  do  not  know  the  game  of  poker  or  craps,  nor  do 
I  .Miiible  on  anything  else,  and  have  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form.  A  few  high- 
■  h'^--  news,  not  story,  magazines  and  tennis  are  my  only  dissipations. 

We  do  not  own  a  piano  nor  a  Victrola.     We  do  not  own  an  automobile,  not  even  a 

hn  Henry.  While  we  are  not  extravagant  in  dress,  I  try  to  have  my  wife  and 
hildren  as  well  dressed' as  those  with  whom  thev  are  associated  in  at  school  and  church. 


J.) 
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You  can  readily  see  that  for  my  own  self  I  am  not  extravagant  when  I  teW  you  ihs* 
I  have  on  my  newest  suit  of  street  clothes,  though  I  shall  not  tell  you  when  these  wer*' 
bought  unless  I  am  asked  directly. 

I  submit  to  you  that  conditions  should  not  be  such  that  Americans,  who  wi  rV 
every  day  that  they  are  not  phvsically  sick  and  who  work  a  lot  of  daN-s  when  they  ft-i-l 
far  more  like  being  in  bed,  wiU  have  to  deprive  themselves  of  not  only  most  of  ;he 
luxuries  of  life  but  of  some  of  the  things  tJiat  should  be  called  necessities. 

My  grandfather's  people  helped  to  wrest  what  is  now  the  great  State  of  Kentu*-':;. 
from  the  Indians  and  transformed  it  from  a  wilderness  into  homes  for  a  free  and  happy 

Feople.  When  my  own  grandfather  settled  on  the  homestead  in  north  Missouri,  wh*r»- 
was  bom,  the  Indian  teepees  were  still  standing  not  a  half  mile  from  where  he  'r>v..T 
his  home.  The  love  of  the  soil  flows  in  our  veins.  We  love  the  community  in  whi«  U 
we  live.  We  love  and  are  proud  of  the  State  that  is  our  home.  But  most  of  all  wt- 
love  the  great  Nation  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  good  God  that  we  be  liorn  an<!  m 
which,  if  it  please  Him,  we  will  live  out  our  da>'6.  We  clerks,  w^ith  a  few  nep^iiri^  »- 
exceptions  of  alien  parentage,  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  v^e  %( i 
be  found  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  int^re^te  ■  ■: 
our  great  Nation;  even  if  it  should  become  necessary,  we  will  be  ready  as  Ameri*  ai  ^ 
always  have  been  ready,  to  die  that  the  Nation  may  live. 

And  we  ask  respectfully  and  with  all  the  strength  of  men  proud  of  the  name  .Vnur- 
ican  that  salar>'  conditions  be  so  changed  that  we  may  be  able  again  to  live  up  t<*  tlidi 
standard  of  living  which  is  the  highest  on  the  round  globe,  the  American  standard 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  M.  FOSTER,  LITTLE  BOCK,  ABK. 

Mr.  Foster.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I  came  into  the  serv- 
ice 29  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  salary  was  inducive  and  there 
was  nobody  resigning  except  in  rare  instances.  It  took  striving  to 
get  a  clerkship  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  29  years  ago,  and  they 
retained  it,  if  possible,  because  the  salary  was  an  inducement. 

The  Postal  Service  is  so  incomprehensive  in  its  intricacies  that 
I  thought  it  well  to  compare  it  to  something;  for  instance,  to  a  mov- 
ing caravan  on  the  desert.  When  they  desire  to  send  a  messafjc 
they  select  from  among  their  number  one  having  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  messenger,  one  with  honor,  integrity,  and  sperial 
ability.  They  wouldn't  send  him  if  he  didn't  have  honor  enough 
to  respect  other  people's  business;  they  wouldn't  send  him  unless 
he  haa  the  integrity  to  take  the  job  and  do  it;  they  wouldn't  send 
him  unless  he  had  the  special  ability  to  accomplish  the  job.  They 
equip  him  with  the  necessary  supplies,  according  to  his  needs  and 
the  dignity  of  their  company.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  not 
been  brought  up  very  strong,  and  that  is  the  supplies  that  we  have 
to  provide  practically  out  of  our  own  meager  or  varying  salaries. 
For  instance,  it  requires  two  grips.  I  buy  two  grips  and  I  leave 
one  of  them  at  the  station  from  the  time  I  buy  it  until  I  throw  it 
away.     It  is  entirely  for  Grovernment  use. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  if  a  caravan  messenger  is  going  to  stop 
to  swap  horses  on  that  journey  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  very  far. 
We  are  instructed  to  avoid  and  steer  clear  of  aU  kinds  oi  business  in 
order  that  we  may  carry  our  message. 

They  start  him  on  the  joiuney  with  the  assurance  that  his  family 
will  receive  the  same  attention  as  others  in  the  company,  and  lie 
thus  is  enabled  to  go  on  that  journey  with  no  other  burden  but 
the  message. 

That  was  more  truly  the  condition  of  the  service  when  I  came  in 
than  it  has  ever  been  for  years  at  a  time  since.  We  were  engagtnl 
in  strictly  attending  to  the  message.  The  salary  was  sufficient 
to  keep  a  man.  In  fact,  the  clerks  strove  for  the  salary  and  it  was 
sufficient   to  maintain  him,   and,   besides,   engaging  in  any   other 
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business  prevents  a  man  from  doing  the  work  that  he  is  hired  to  do 
and  the  work  he  said  he  would  oo.  If  his  burden  is  completely 
lifted  he  will  not  be  so  liable  to  engage  in  other  business,  but  if  his 
burden  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  his  shoulders  once  in  a  while,  then 
the  encroachment  of  other  business  comes  up  and  the  service  suffers. 
In  that  time,  going  further,  the  Railway  Mail  Service  was  made 
efficient  by  the  use  of  proper  human  material.  When  I  came  in  it 
was  just  two  years  after  trie  civil  service  had  taken  over  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service  and  the  supervisorv  officials  were  busily  engaged 
in  testing  the  material  that  was  offered  through  the  civil-service 
examinations  and  testing  the  material  that  come  in  through  the  old 
system. 

Xot  all  of  those  that  came  over  were  speciallv  adapted  to  becom- 
ing mail  clerks.  You  can  not  make  a  mail  clerk  out  of  nothing, 
any  more  than  you  can  make  a  mechanic  out  of  a  man  not  adapted 
to  it  at  all,  and  that  testing  was  for  that  purpose.  Then  there  was 
the  intensive  training.  We  prepared  for  the  Postal  Service  months 
ahead.  It  has  been  demonstrated  and  explained  here  that  it  takes 
rears  to  prepare  a  postal  employe.  Then,  if  we  are  at  the  rock- 
Hottom  now,  or  whatever  condition  the  service  may  be  in,  because 
of  the  conditions  that  face  us  now,  it  would  be  five  years,  figuratively 
speaking,  before  service  efficiency  would  be  attained  because  of 
time  necessary  for  training,  so  that  the  preparations  going  on  now 
is  looking  to  the  service  five  years  from  now. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  make,  and  I  think  that  will 
about  take  up  my  time,  and  that  is  that  the  salary  was  inducive  in 
1890  to  1900,  and  it  is  not  inducive  now,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
necessity  of  employing  noncertified  substitutes.  The  inducement 
has  passed  away.  It  is  out  of  adjustment.  The  testing  and  train- 
ing that  was  given  in  the  early  periods,  1890  to  1900 — almost  all 
the  supervisory  officials  of  to-day  passed  through  that  testing  period. 
I  don't  know  a  chief  clerk  that  didn't  pass  through  it,  either  as  an 
appointee  of  the  civil  service  or  before.  The  testing  and  training 
of  that  service-perfecting  period  has  contributed  more  to  the  upkeep 
and  the  progress  of  the  service  than  anything  connected  witn  the 
Kailwav  Mail  Service. 

Senator  Moses.  Wherein  did  they  differ  from  what  you  get  now  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  testing  and  training  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  there  is  a  little  more  complication  in  the 
testing  and  the  like  of  that.  We  used  to  throw  examinations  of tener 
than  we  do  now.  The  last  time  I  threw  an. examination  I  threw  it 
in  14  minutes,  but  I  had  to  go  over  this  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
hrought  up  by  continuous  examinations.  When  we  used  to  throw 
an  examination,  it  was  strictly  to  learn  distribution,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  Our  registry  clerks  have  to  compare  records 
every  six  months.  Many  things  have  been  added  on  there  that 
makes  the  men  somehow  fear  mese  examinations  worse  than  thev 
used  to  fear  them. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  produces  a  more  efficient  man,  doesn't 
it  I    Isn't  that  the  theory  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Moses.  I  don't  know  either.  I  don't  know  a  lot  of  the 
theories  of  the  department.     That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
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Mr  Foster.  Our  examinations  now  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  new  men.  The  second  vear  I  came  into  the  service  I  threw 
12,000  cards.  I  absolutely  prepared  myself  to  go  on.  My  exami- 
nation now  is  practically  the  same  as  a  new  xnan  that  comes  in.  It 
doesn't  take  me  as  much  time  to  learn  them,  because  it  is  a  repeti- 
tion over  and  over  again. 

Another  point  about  that  testing.  A  man  won^t  stand  a  testing 
for  abiUty  and  efficiency  if  the  inducement  isn^t  sufficient  to  stand 
it  for. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  would  that  apply  to  the  men  who  had 
reached  the  highest  grade  and  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for  in  the 
service  ?  Do  you  mean  to  sav  his  incentive  to  produce  a  good  re- 
sult on  his  test  would  be  gone  oecause  there  was  no  higher  grade  uiu* 
which  he  might  advance? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  now  who  are  getting  that 
training.     We  are  already  trained. 

Senator  Moses.  But  if  there  was  not  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  men  now  coming  in  and  undergoing  training,  how  about  the  man 
w^ho  had  gone  to  the  highest  grade  and  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  'i    Has  Jiis  incentive  gone  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  incentive  is  there  to  retain  the  grade.  We  an> 
specialists  and  in  a  special  calling  and  are  getting  on  up  in  years. 
A  man  is  not  eligible  to  as  many  openings  at  50  as  at  21.  I  am  more 
liable  to  hold  on  to  that  place  now  than  I  was  at  21,  so  that  men  who 
have  reached  the  maximum,  not  only  in  salary,  but,  you  might  say, 
in  service,  are  not  very  liable  to  turn  loose  on  account  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  in  technical  ways.  Many  of  the  boys  thiiik  that 
the  burden  in  the  way  of  testing — a  man's  ability  to  withstand  test- 
ing— depends  considerably  more  on  the  inducement  than  on  his 
test. 

(Mr.  Foster  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED   BY   MR.    JAMES   M.    FOSTER. 

The  Railway  Postal  Service  was  made  efficient  b)^  the  use  of  proper  human  material 
which  was  obtained  by  high  competitive  examination  for  the  ability  needed,  and  six 
months  on  probation  for  special  aoility,  the  inducement  for  which  was  a  good  salan- 
and  conditions,  both  working  and  general,  favorable. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  inducement  was  such  that  a  young  man  able  to  stand  the 
examination  had  to  show  special  qualifications  for  the  peculiar  duties  required  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  to  obtain  permanent  appointment.  Many  well-educated  youni; 
men  wno  received  a  probationary  appointment  failed  of  permanent  appointmerj! 
because  of  the  lack  of  special  ability.  This  condition  prevailed  during  the  perfet  tin- 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Between  1«00  and  1900  the  Postal  Service  reached  that  hiyh  point  of  efficienr-y  tha^ 
was  both  satisfactory  and  miraculous  to  the  public,  drawing  comments  from  writers- 
see  New  Encyclopedia  Brittanica— as  follows:  **The  Postal  Service  is  a  \'a8t  human 
machine,  in  whicn  all  the  working  parts  accurately  fit.  The  Railway  Postal  Serving 
of  this  country  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  growing  and  extending  as  the  coiir.tr>' 
has  grown,  and  illustrating  everywhere  the  marvelous  celerity  and  accuracy  Ut  v.hich 
human  brains  and  hands  may  he  trained. ' '  Postal  clerks  who  were  in  the  service  d\iriiii: 
the  early  part  of  this  period  well  remember  how  severe  the  test  for  special  abilit) . 
both  of  those  who  entered  by  civil  serWce  examination  and  those  who  were  in  iht» 
6er\ice  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  civil  service  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  It 
was  a  time  of  severe  testing  for  special  ability  and  intensive  training  for  service. 
Almost  without  exception  the  supervisory  officials  of  to-day  passed  through  this  te-^ting 
and  training  period  as  clerks. 

The  salaries  of  Railway  Mail  Ser\ice  employees  have  not  been  adA'unced  with  the 
times;  the  world's  many  opportunities  have  out-bid  the  Government  for  the  replenis^h- 
ing  material  needed  and  lowering  of  the  civil  service  examination  has  resulted.  Young 
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men  no  longer  have  to  strive  to  obtain  or  retain  a  clerkship  as  was  necessary  when  the 
serA-ice  was  in  the  perfecting  stage  in  the  nineties;  in  fact,  the  tables  are  turned — ^in- 
stead of  the  man  seeking  the  job,  the  job  is  seeking  a  man,  as  indicated  by  the  necessity 
of  employing  noncertified  substitutes,  and  notices  on  local  order  books  requesting  that 
we  cah  the  attention  of  our  Mends  to  the  civil  service  examination  dates. 

Assuming  that  the  salary  inducement  of  the  period  from  1890  to  1900  obtained  no 
better  material  than  was  needed  to  produce  the  service  desired,  the  greatest  reason 
why  our  salaries  have  been  inadequate  during  the  handling  of  the  second-class  mail 
abuse  problem  is  that  we,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  able  to  give  our  children  the  college 
education  that  we  were  given  by  our  parents;  the  Government  being  indirectly  re- 
sponsible has  to  this  extent  failed  in  its  greatest  function — that  of  maintaining  and  up- 
lifting society. 

The  Government's  responsibility  is  threefold:  First,  the  obligation  to  those  who  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Postal  Service  who  entered  and  specialized  at  a  time  when  the 
salary  was  indudve  for  the  times;  second,  satisfied  condition  absolutely  necessary 
for  cooperation  (the  old  adage  so  oft  repeated  about  a  home  applies,  "When  povertv 
and  want  enter  at  the  door,  peace  and  nappiness  flv  out  at  the  window"):  and,  third, 
the  degree  of  fulfillment  is  the  bid  in  the  open  market  for  the  material  needed  to  keep 
up  the  human  machine. 

Although  the  efficient  management  of  the  postal  officials,  past  and  present,  has 
advanced  the  Postal  Service  (handicapped  as  they  have  been  by  the  fight  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  of  the  second-class  privilege),  the  termination  of  the  ri^d  economy  attending 
the  fight,  restoration  of  high  competitive  examinations  for  ability  needed  and  salarv 
inducements  which  would  keep  a  gpod  supply  of  such  ability  in  waiting  from  which 
to  select,  would  result  in  a  postal  efficiency  yet  unknown. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  VATHAlf  0.  CATTERTOIT,  TEXABKAHA,  TEX. 

Mr.  Catterton.  I  think  the  field  has  been  pretty  well  covered,  if 
not  entirely.  There  are  two  things  I  want  to  mention  concerning 
terminal  R.  P.  O.'s.     The  first  is  the  sanitary  conditions. 

It  is,  at  least,  the  handiest  place  for  all  terminals  R.  P.  O.  to  be 
located  at  the  union  stations  where  the  mails  are  taken  from  the 
trains  and  immediately  taken  over  to  the  R.  P.  O.,  but  in  many  cases, 
these  terminal  rooms  are  located  beneath  the  lower  floor  of  the  build- 
ing and  consequently  artificial  light  has  to  be  kept  there  all  the  day 
and  the  air  is  impure. 

I  want  to  state  that  this  is  not  so  in  our  terminal  station.  We 
have  conditions  in  those  respects  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  although 
we  have  the  train  smoke  continually,  and  the  accumulated  dust  from 
the  mails  and  streets  is  terrible.  This  could  be  diminished  by  proper 
cleaning.     The  toilet  and  dressing  room  is  very  bad. 

Senator  Gay.  Where  is  vour  terminal  station  ? 

Mr.  Catterton.  Texarkana.  I  will  say  there,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  that  I  am  also  representing  the  Houston  terminal  clerks. 
They  have  there  about  20  clerks.  We  have  on  our  pay  roll  from  50 
to  80,  varying  with  the  heavy  mails  at  the  time  of  the  year,  and  so  far 
I  am  making  this  statement  general,  because  the  R.  r.  O.'s  as  a  rule 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  ours  in  Texarkana,  yet  ours  is  below  par,  and 
sanitary  conditions,  I  know  from  my  own  observations,  should  be 
looked  into,  for  it  does  not  look  reasonable  that  sweeping  and  dusting 
should  go  on  while  we  are  engaged  in  our  several  duties. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention;  that  is  with  reference 
to  promotion  to  vacancies.  As  Mr.  Foster  has  just  told  you,  gentle- 
men, it  takes  practically  five  years  to  make  a  good  postal  clerk, 
especially  where  he  covers  a  large  field — say  four  or  five  States.  A 
postal  clerk  has  to  throw  an  examination  of  only  one  State.  There 
are  few  of  them  nowadays  who  can  become  efficient  sooner.  I 
want  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  man  must  be  in  the  service  two 
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years  to  be  promoted  at  all.  He  will  have  his  entrance  salary  24 
months  after  he  begins,  while  alongside  of  him  are  working  men  and 
women  doing  Uieir  first  day's  work  getting  the  same  salary  he  is. 
yet  he  is  becoming  a  fairly  good  worker  and  often  performing  dis- 
tribution, local  distribution  and  sometimes  general  distiibution, 
while  they  are  only  dragging  sacks  and  things  of  that  kind.  It 
seems  to  me  things  of  that  kind  should  command  attention.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  of  comment  along  that  line.  Men  who  have  beon 
in  the  service  two  or  three  years  are  only  getting  the  same  salary  as 
men  who  entered  the  day  before.  Women  noncertified  are  getting: 
the  same  as  two  or  three  year  subs  and  there  is  little  difference  in 
their  wages  and  ours,  and  no  study  on  their  part.  They  get  tke 
light  worK  and  every  preference  almost. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  suggest  that  he  be  given  a  promotion 
after  one  year's  service  ? 

Mr.  Catterton.  I  think  that  would  mean  a  great  deal;  promotion 
after  one  year.  Further,  I  suggest  that  he  also  be  permanently 
assigned  or  that  the  extra  expenses  entailed  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  would  encourage  men  to  enter  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Catterton.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  more  contentment  to  those 
in  the  service;  therefore  better  service.  I  hear  so  much  complaint 
along  this  line  that  I  thought  it  well  to  invite  your  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  one  more  minute. 

Mr.  Catterton.  I  want  to  refer  in  that  minute  to  my  own 
individual  case.  I  am  a  clerk  with  11 J  years'  experience  and  I 
have  a  salary  of  $1,300  per  annum,  plus  the  two  increases  given  us 
in  the  last  two  years.     That  makes  my  salary  $1,650  a  year. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Catterton.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  $1,300,  plus 
the  two  provisional  measures,  $200  and  $150.  I  want  to  make  this 
statement — I  could  not  have  remained  in  the  service  otherwise— 
I  am  going  out  to  a  farm  and  working  hours  there  that  hinder  me  in 
my  duties  in  the  Postal  Service.  But  I  must  do  it.  I  can  not  hve 
on  that  salary.  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children.  I  am  trying  to 
educate  them  and  it  means  a  great  deal.  I  am  trying  to  do  my  best 
in  the  service  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  the  best  I  could 
do  if  I  could  turn  my  attention  to  the  work  and  not  go  there  physi- 
cally tired  to  begin  with.  There  are  otheis  who  are  not  giving  what 
they  would  like  to  in  the  way  of  service.  I  have  a  friend  who  has 
four  children.  His  wife  is  having  to  do  commercial  work  in  order 
that  they  have  a  decent  hving.  Why  he  can  not  even  keep  up  his 
war  insurance  without  her  efforts  and  his  special  attention  to  outside 
matters.  Furthermore,  on  the  efficiency  rating  system,  I  believe 
every  man  should  be  given  as  liberal  a  chance  as  possible,  and  that 
persecution  be  eUminated.  I  have  known  many  instances  where 
the  *'whip  was  waved"  over  a  man's  head.  It  appears  that  indi- 
vidual records  of  clerks  are  juried  in  order  that  a  favorite  may  be 
placed  beyond  those  to  whom  the  place  rightfully  belongs,  according 
to  seniority  and  civil- service  rules.  Two  clerks  coming  from  tlie 
Army  with  splendid  records;  a  clerk  in  charge  of  tours  promotion 
was  in  order.  Who  got  it?  Somebody  picked  up  by  reinstatement, 
who  was  not  as  liigh  a  grade  man,  not  surpassing  them  in  mentahty, 
and  not  married,  yet  as  old  or  older.     Such  instances  of  which  there 
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are  hundreds  as  grave  do  not  give  a  clerk  the  mental  tone  and  inspira- 
tion for  good  service.  Efficiency  ratings  should  not  be  juggled,  but 
impartiality  and  honestv  applied. 

(Mr.  Catterton  filed  tlie  following  brief:) 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  NATHAN  O.  CATTERTON. 

By  placing  questionnaires  in  hands  of  each  of  the  Texarkana  terminal  R.  P.  O. 
clerks.  I  have  gleaned  the  following: 

That  $2,400  per  annum  is  the  average  need  of  these  clerks  for  a  10  per  cent  saving, 
respectable  li^1ng  and  education  of  their  children. 

That  from  9  to  11  houn  work  is  required  to  cover  their  8  hours  of  service  in  the  ter- 
minal R.  P.  O.,  and  their  study,  scheme  correction,  schedule  correction,  offidal  cor- 
respondence, etc. 

That  the  distribution  of  many  covers  following  five  States:  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Lou- 
i?)ana.  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 

I  find  them  very  generally  dissatisfied  because  their  salary  is  inadequate  to  meet 
present-day  demands. 

1.  Functions  of  the  terminal  and  transfer  service. 

(a)  First,  distribution  of  parcel-post  mails;  second,  distribution  of  circular  mails; 
third,  distribution  of  paper  mails;  fourth,  advance  distribution  of  R.  P.  O.  mails. 

(6»  (1)  Proper  distribution  and  separation  of  incoming  mails;  (2)  safeguarding 
mails  while  awaiting  trains;  (3)  supervising  the  loading  of  outgoing  mails;  (4)  advance 
difthbution  of  R.  P.  O.  mails;  (5)  protection  of  registered  mails. 

2.  Piimarv  object  of  terminal  system.  (Distribution  of  parcel  post.)  Subsequent 
expanfdon  of  the  terminal  sendee  to  cover  other  classes  of  mail. 

« a )  The  primary  object  of  the  terminal  R.  P.  O.  was  distribution  of  parcel  post  mail, 
^neral  terminals  not  being  established  until  after  the  establishing  of  parcel  post  as 
mails.  It  is  essential  that  parcel  post  be  handled  in  the  terminal  R.  P.  0.  because  of 
the  space  necessary  for  such  distribution,  owing  to  the  bulky  nature  of  parcel  post  mail. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  separations  necessary  malce  it  impracticable  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  parcel  post  on  R.  P.  O..  trains,  and  there  are  a  number  of  unexpected  separa- 
tions in  parcel  post  mail,  because  it  is  a  general  State  mail,  and  rarely  stand  pointed 
to  lines. 

(h)  Terminals  were  further  expanded  to  include  the  inferior  classes  of  mails.  Cir- 
culars were  first  incorporated.  About  the  time  of  incorporation  of  circular  mail  in  ter- 
minal R.  P.  O.  distribution  the  terminal  R.  P.  O's.  were  reduced  from  class  C  to  class  A 
gradation,  thereby  giving  mail  that  had  heretofore  been  distributed  by  clerks  of  $1,500 
Iti'T  annum  salary  to  clerks  of  |1,200  per  annum  salary. 

Paper  mail,  other  than  daily  paper,  was  introduced  later — thus  the  distribution  of 
this  class  of  mail  began  here,  to  be  performed  by  clerks  of  $1,200  per  annum  salary 
instead  of  by  clerks  of  $1,500  per  annum  salary. 

Under  existing  conditions,  advance  distribution  of  R.  P.  O.  mails  is  performed  in 
the  terminal  R.  P.  O.'s  at  lower  salary  than  on  the  road.  We  distribute  the  following 
local  mail :  Siloam  Springs  and  Texarkana  trains  2  and  4 ,  letters  and  papers:  Shreveport 
and  Houston,  train  1,  letters  and  papers;  Texarkana  and  Port  Arthur,  train  3,  letters 
and  papers:  Texarkana  and  Waco,  train  1,  No.  1,  papers;  Texarkana  and  Whitesboro, 
train  31,  letters  and  papers;  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Worth,  train  6,  letters. 

3.  Knowledge  required  in  terminal  work  on  account  of  distributional  requirements. 
Study  and  examinations  outside  of  the  regular  eight  hours  of  employment  in  the  ter- 
minal. 

(a ;  Terminals  are  usually  located  at  large  centers,  where  distribution  is  complicated. 
Our  distributional  requirements  make  necessary  a  knowledge  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  a  standpoint  knowledge  of  Missoun.  W^e  must  know,  and 
distribute,  two  class  C  R.  P.  O.  locals,  viz:  Texarkana  and  Waco  R.  P.  0.  and  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Worth  R.  P.  O.,  Arkansas,  and  four  class  B  R.  P.  O.  locals. 

The  quantity  of  mail  received  here  (Texarkana  terminal  R.  P.  O.)  makes  necessary 
a  greater  num&er  of  separations  than  any  road  assignment.  Circular  mail  requires  a 
greater  number  of  separations  than  any  class  of  mail,  as  the  smaller  ofllices  of  the  State 
are  continuallv  represented.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  good  service  that  a  clerk 
have  a  ready  knowledge  of  each  office  in  the  State  he  is  distributing  circular  mail 
to  lines. 

(6)  TenninaJ  R.  P.  0.  clerks  are  required  to  perform  eight  hours  service  per  day, 
six  days  of  each  week.  This  48  hours  of  work  consists  of  distribution  of  mails  and 
various  terminal  duties.  Outside  our  48  hours  of  terminal  duties  we  are  compelled 
to  do  a  vast  deal  of  study,  that  we  may  know  and  retain  a  knowledge  necessary  for 
distributing  mails  of  four  States.    We  are  expected  to  make  a  grade  of  98  per  cent  or 
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above  on  our  territorial  examinations.  Two  or  more  territorial  examinatioDfl  of  from 
700  to  1,100  offices  are  required  annually.  We  must  pass  satisfactory  examinatio-  - 
annually  on  postal  laws  and  reflations,  keep  correctea  our  schedules,  schemes,  blur  k 
book  on  postal  laws  and  regulations,  and  take  considerable  time  for  official  corre- 
Bpondence. 

Our  scope  of  distribution  requires  a  knowledge  of  about  8,000  poet  offices,  any  one 
of  which  we  must  be  able  to  make  ready  distribution  of.  Many  of  these  office?  sic 
continually  changing  from  one  R.  P.  O.  to  another,  thus  adding  to  our  regular  t«Ti- 
torial  study.  The  change  of  schedule  of  one  train  makes  change  dispatch  of  an  en- 
tire State,  and  this  knowledge  must  be  gained  on  our  own  time.  At  least  one  hour 
per  day  must  be  taken  by  experienced  clerks  for  duties  outside  of  those  periornKl 
m  the  terminal  R.  P.  O.,  by  inexperienced  clerks  a  much  longer  time. 

4.  Duties  of  terminal  clerks  which  they  are  required  to  perform  in  R.  P.  0.  car?, 
(o)  A  broad  and  detailed  scope  of  distribution  is  required  of  us.  but  t-crminal 

R.  P.  O.'s  have  a  maximum  classification  of  class  B. 

Terminal  R.  P.  O.'s  were  orificinally  classed  according  to  the  importance  of  diftri- 
bution;  this  brought  many  of  the  higher  grade  of  road  men  into  terminal  R.  P.  (i. 
service,  as  it  offered  opportunity  for  them  to  be  at  home,  but  early  in  1915  all  terminal 
R.  P.  0.*s  were  given  a  class  A  classification. 

(6)  Oiur  terminal  R.  P.  O.  clerks  must  maintain  the  official  separations  in  R.  P.  0. 
cars  for  various  lines  and  important  offices.  They  must  perform  any  advan<'e  distri- 
bution in  R.  P.  O.  cars  that  is  required  of  them. 

5.  Importance  of  the  terminal  with  other  classes  of  service. 

(a)  The  terminal  R.  P.  O.  is  indispensable  for  distribution  of  parcel  post  mail, 
because  of  its  bulky  and  fragile  nature,  and  because  of  the  numerous  separations 
necessary  owin^  to  the  general  class  of  mail  that  characterizes  parcel  poet.  Much 
paper  mail  for  line  distrioution  is  distributed  in  terminal  R.  P.  O.'s. 

Circular  mail  can  be  well  handled  in  the  terminal  R.  P.  O.,  because  of  its  general 
class  of  post  offices  represented,  and  its  ^eat  but  uncertain  quantity. 

6.  Living  conditions  in  the  larger  cities  on  account  of  the  terminal  service  b^-in? 
located  in  such  places.  Salaries  in  terminal  service  and  the  class  of  service  per- 
formed with  that  of  road  service. 

(a)  Terminal  R.  P.  O.'s  being  located  in  larger  cities  compel  us  as  clerks  to  pay 
the  higher  rentals  and  food  prices  common  in  large  cities,  and  give  us  many  exigencies 
that  would  not  come  our  way  in  rural  districts  or  villages.  In  the  rural  districts  and 
villages,  as  is  generally  known,  one  has  an  opportunity  of  raising  practically  all  hii 
food  products — such  as  gardens,  chickens,  etc.,  and  can  keep  a  cow  and  have  his 
hara— all  of  which  is  denied  him  in  the  lareer  cities. 

Terminal  R.  P.  O.'s  have  a  general  classification  of  class  B,  with  a  maximum  saUn- 
for  distributors  of  $1,300  per  annum,  clerk  in  charge  of  tour  of  duty  $1 .400  per  annum. 

While  we  perform  all  distribution  of  class  C-  lines,  we  are  not  salaried  accordingly. 
Class  C  R.  r.  O.'s  are  salaried  as  follows:  Maximum  salary  for  distribution  clerb, 
$1,500  per  annum;  maximum  salary  for  clerks  in  charge,  $1,700  per  annum. 

Relief  measures  of  (Congress  add  $300  to  $400  per  annum,  for  this  fiscal  year,  to  tlie 
figures  shown  above. 

MOTOR-VEHICLE    SERVICE. 
BRIEF  FILED  BY  MR.  H.  E.  MUEN8CH,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  pro\dsion  of  a  joint  resolution  which  became  a  law  November  8,  1919,  proN-iding 
additional  compensation  for  certain  employees  in  the  Postal  Serv'ice  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  proAdded  for  retroactive  p>ay  from 
July  1, 1919,  for  clerks  and  carriers,  but  for  employees  of  the  motor- vehicle  department, 
pai^  from  a  lump-sum  appropriation,  the  increase  was  effective  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  only  (Nov.  8,  1919). 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  the  employees  of  the  motor- vehicle  depart- 
ment should  not  have  participated  equally  with  the  employees  mentioned,  the  de- 
partment's failure  to  make  equal  pro\Tsion8  is  discrimination  pure  and  simple,  and 
your  honorable  commission  is  petitioned  to  iwe  your  good  offices  in  correcting  this 
injustice.  Employees  of  this  service  found  the  proportional  increase  in  living  expenses 
the  same  as  the  favored  employees,  and  the  four  months  and  seven  days  back  pay 
just  as  necessary. 

Average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  expenses  in  this  city  since  the  inauguration 
of  this  service  in  November,  1916:  Food,  71  per  cent;  house  rents,  35  per  cent;  clothin?, 
75  to  200  per  cent;  fuel,  48  per  rent. 

Increase  in  salaries  in  this  department  during  the  same  period,  25  to  55  per  cent. 
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Salaries  and  conditions  effecting  the  employees  of  the  Government-owned  motor  vehicle 

service  at  NashvilUj  Tenn. 


Vnaent. 


HechAoks: 

First  nade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Chief  mechanic 

Chaufleors: 

First  nade 

S<«cona  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Filth  grade 

Garapemen: 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Substitutes: 

Mechanics,  per  hour. 

ChAoffeurs,  per  hour. 

Garagemen,  -per  hour 


Fixed 
salaries. 


SI 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


,200. 
,260. 
,320. 
,400. 
,400. 

960. 
,04a 
,120. 
,200. 
,240. 

880. 

920. 

960. 
,000. 
,040. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

50 
40 
40 


Emer- 
gency 
increase. 


Percent. 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

•  15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Emer- 
gency 
increase 
Nov.  S„ 
1919. 


1150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
125.00 
125.00 

200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 

.10 
.20 
.20 


Total. 


11,415.00 
1,530.00 
1,509.00 
1,668.00 
1,735.00 
1,735.00 

1,304.00 
1,396.00 
1,438.00 
1,530.00 
1,576.00 

1,212.00 
1,258.00 
1,304.00 
1,350.00 
1,396.00 

.60 
.60 
.60 


Ck>mpen5ation 
deemed  ade- 
quate to  meet 
k  the  present  cost 
of  living. 


$l,500.00-«2 
1.500.00-  2 
500.00-  2 
500.00-2 
600.00-2 
000.00-  2 


600.00-  2 
500.00-2 
500.00-  2 
500.00- 2 
500.00-  2 


300.00-  1 
300.00-  1 
300.00-  1 
300.00-  1 
300.00-  1 


200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.00 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

500.00 
500.00 

soaoo 

500.00 
600.00 

.75 
.60 
.60 


On  account  of  heavy  mail  trains  arriving  and  departing  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
practically  50  per  cent  of  time  put  in  bv  chauffeurs  should  be  considered  as  night 
work,  or  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  ana  6  a.  m. 

Number  of  men  employed  since  November  1, 1918,  88. 

Number  of  men  required  to  operate  service  not  including  collectors  and  x>arcel  post 
deliverymen  taken  from  carriers  roister,  21.     Labor  turnover,  419  per  cent. 

Resignations  since  Nov.  1, 1916 58 

Removed  from  service  for  failure  to  report  for  duty  after  accepting  appointment .  8 

Removed  from  service  for  misconduct 1 

Present  working  force 21 

Total 88 

Resignations,  151.8  per  cent.    Declinations  from  eligibles,  65  per  cent. 

Senator  Gay.  Gentlemen,  this  concludes  the  hearings  for  Memphis. 
We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  be  here  with 
you  and  thank  you  for  the  testimony  you  have  given  us  to-day. 

(Whereupon  at  5.30  p.  m.  the  coxnmission  adjourned.) 
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Joint  Commission  -  on  Postal  Salaries, 

Ehnsas  City,  Mo. 

The  commission  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bell  presiding. 

Mr.  Bell.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  great  occasion.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Congress,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  salarjr 
conditions  of  postmasters  and  postal  employees  throughout  this 
country. 

This  commission  in  the  beginning  determined — and  wisely  so,  I 
think — that  we  should  go  into  the  field  and  hear  directly  from  the 
employees  themselves.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  except  those  directly  concerned  have  been  invited  to  appear 
before  this  commission,  'fhis  commission  would  not  allow  a  paid 
representative  or  a  paid  attorney  to  appear  in  your  interest.  I  feel 
that  this  is  right;  I  know  it  is  rignt,  anal  believe  that  you  appreciate 
it,  too. 

You  will  note  that  this  commission  has  dwindled  down  to  one 
member  and  I  am  the  whole  show  [laughter  and  applause].  There 
are  good  and  valid  reasons  for  this. 

I  am  from  Georgia,  and  proud  of  it,  too  [applause].  I  am  reminded 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  my  home  city  a  number  of  years  ago. 
In  the  citv  where  I  live  there  was  an  Irishmen  named  Skip  Garrison. 
Skip  was  nis  worst  enemy.  In  fact  I  think  he  was  his  only  enemy. 
When  he  was  sober  everybody  loved  Skip ;  when  he  was  drunk  noboay 
hated  him.  He  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  made  considerable  money 
even  in  those  days,  which  he  spent  freely  and  usually  for  something 
to  drink.  Skip  would  get  on  periodical  sprees,  stay  drunk  for  a 
month  or  two,  then  sober  up  and  ^o  to  work.  His  friends  were 
interested  in  trying  to  get  him  to  quit  the  drink  habit,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  very  full  and  sound  asleep,  some  of  them 
carried  him  out  to  a  near-by  cemetery.  This  was  about  3  or  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  They  laid  Skip  down  in  the  cemetery  without 
awakening  him,  and  got  oflF  to  one  side  to  see  what  he  would  do  when 
he  did  awake.  About  sunrise  Skip  woke  up.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  stretched  himself,  looked  around  and  saw  all  those  white  tomb- 
stones— ^marble  slabs  all  around  him — and  said,  **Its  judgment  day. 
and  I'm  the  first  man  up;  hurrah  for  Georgia."  [Laughter  ana 
applause.]    I  always  feel  like  hurrahing  for  Georgia. 

I  am  delighted  with  Kansas  City.  This  is  my  second  trip  to  this 
wonderful  town.  I  was  here  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  in  that 
lapse  of  time  it  does  not  seem  like  the  Kansas  City  of  that  day.     1 
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have  never  seen  so  much  improvement  in  a  city  in  my  life  as  thero 
has  been  in  this  city  in  those  few  years. 

This  commission,  as  I  say,  was  authorized  by  Congress,  ten  in 
number — five  from  the  House  and  five  from  the  Senate.  We  had  up 
to  and  including  the  Memphis  meeting  four  or  five  members  present. 
Senator  Steriing  had  important  business  in  Washington  ana  left  u-j 
at  Atlanta.  Senator  Moses  left  us  at  Memphis.  Senator  Gay.  on 
account  of  illness  in  his  immediate  f  amilv,  had  to  leave  us  at  Memphis. 
Mr.  Steenerson,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  rost 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  was  called  to  Washington  by  the  majority 
leader  to  take  up  the  appropriation  bill  Friday.  We  expected  Mr. 
Kouse  of  Kentucky  to  be  here,  but  his  little  boy  is  sick  with  pneu- 
monia. I  am  sorry  Mr.  Rouse  did  not  come,  or  could  not  come,  as  h(^ 
is  the  only  really  handsome  man  on  the  conunission. 

We  all  exceedingly  regret  that  Senator  Bankhead,  the  chairman  of 
the  conmiission,  could  not  be  here.  He,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of 
the  most  lovable  characters  that  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life. 
[Applause.]     I  wish  you  all  knew  him  personally,  which  no  doubt  a 

great  many  of  you  do.  He  is  a  great  man;  great  because  he  is  good, 
ecause  no  man  can  be  truly  great  without  being  good.  [Applaus<\] 
He  is  as  true  and  as  loyal  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to-day.  He  is  the  standard  bearer  of  my  faith  in  the  innate 
nobility  of  mankind.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  he  could  not  he 
with  us,  but  as  you  know,  the  Senator  is  not  a  young  man  and  these 
trips  are  too  much  for  mm.  But  remember,  gentlemen,  that  you 
have  a  staunch  friend  in  him.     [Applause.] 

And  last  but  not  least  is  the  secretary  to  this  commission.  I  am 
sure  that  more  of  you  know  him  personally  than  you  do  any  member 
of  the  commission.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  more 
widely  known  or  better  loved  among  the  postal  employees  than  Mr. 
Beasley;  and  when  this  commission  shall  have  rendered  its  report— 
and  we  have  a  stupendous  job  before  us — he  will  be  entitled  to  more 
credit  for  what  is  done  than  the  commission  itself.  [Applause] 
Our  work  has  just  begjun.  We  have  been  having  a  good  tmie — the 
commission,  I  mean — visiting  around  over  the  United  States;  but. 
as  I  say,  our  real  work  has  just  begun,  and  from  this  time  forward 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  accomplished. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  the  postmasters  and  the  postal  employees  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  I  beUeve  they  are  as  loyal  a  class  of  people 
as  there  are  in  the  United  States  of  America  [applause].  My  obser- 
vation and  experience  teaches  me  that  they  are  as  intelligent  people 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Greatest  of  all,  they  are  working  people — 
and  every  man  bom  in  this  world  should  work,  regardless  of  what  he 
may  be  worth,  regardless  of  his  condition  in  life.  I  believe  that  any 
man  will  become  stale  if  he  does  not  work.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a 
working  man;  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  laboring  man.  The  Savior 
forever  dignified  honest  labor  when  He  worked  at  the  carpenter's 
bench;  the  Savior  forever  dignified  honest  labor  when  He  said:  **Man 
shall  gain  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  face;'*  the  Savior  forever 
dignified  honest  labor  when  He  said,  *^The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  and  upon  such  men  depend  a  nation's  honor  and  a  nation's 
glory  [applause].  I  am  a  laboring  man.  I  have  been  so  all  nay  life 
and  I  am  as  proud  of  it  as  anybody  could  be  of  his  profession.     I  love 
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the  laboring  man.  I  love  him  for  his  deeds  of  valor;  I  love  him  for 
the  hardships  he  bears.  Were  I  sculptor  I  would  chisel  in  beautiful 
round  letters  upon  every  laboring  man's  tomb  the  words,  ''Well 
done;"  were  I  an  artist  I  would  paint  Jacob's  Ladder  reaching  to 
heaven  with  a  laboring  man  safely  climbing  into  his  eternal  resting 
place;  were  I  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice,  I  would  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  homes  of  laboring  men  and  relieve  every  aching  heart;  were  I 
Saiuson  I  would  break  the  barriers  between  poverty  and  riches  and 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  every  laboring  man  that  lives  on 
American  soil  [applause]. 

Now  the  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  speakers — ^you  probably  all  know  this  but  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  it — that  you  have  been  allotted  a  certain  amount 
of  time.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  through  with  your 
statements  within  the  time  allotted,  for  the  reason  that  we  want  to 
hear  from  all  the  branches  of  the  service.  There  are  men  here  that 
have  come  a  long  distance  and  we  want  to  give  everybody,  and 
especiallv  those  \mo  have  made  these  long  trips,  an  opportimity  to 
appear  before  the  commission. 

The  first  on  the  program  is  that  of  clerks,  and  the  fii^t  man  to 
appear  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Creason,  of  Kansas  City. 

CLERKS   IN   FIRST  AND   SECOND   CLASS   POST  OFFICES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  J.  CBEASOIT,  KAHSAS  CITT,  MO. 

Mr.  Creason.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen  in  behalf  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Kansas  City  offlce  I  want  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  finer 
expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  post  office  clerks  than  that  given  by 
the  President  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress  when  he  stated  that 
the  right  of  labor  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort  must  be  recognized  by 
governments,  and  America  should  be  the  first  to  lav  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  industrial  peace  shall  be  built.  The  phrase,  in  my 
estimation,  shows  a  studious  regard  for  the  men  who  turn  the  wheek 
of  industry,  and  seems  to  oppose  the  position  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  wno,  by  his  failure  to  recognize  the  post  office  employees  of 
this  country  as  a  body  of  men,  and  to  treat  with  them  as  such,  to 
their  mutual  advantage,  has,  we  believe,  deprived  himself  of  that  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  without  which  real  efficiency  can  not  exist. 

The  question  that  I  want  to  take  up  first  is  one  of  the  establishment 
of  some  sort  of  appeal  board  to  whicn  all  matters  relating  to  working 
conditions  througnout  the  country  may  be  referred,  and  I  believe 
that  on  such  a  board  should  be  an  equitable  number  of  men  selected 
by  the  emplovees,  in  their  own  maimer.  This  woxild  give  us  some 
appeal  from  tiie  decisions  of  officials  when  we  believe  we  are  in  the 
ngnt.  We  refer  again  to  the  President's  address  in  this  connection. 
He  says  in  part : 

Congreas  ♦  ♦  ♦  must  now  help  in  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a  method  that  will 
brin<^  about  a  genuine  democratization  of  industry,  based  upon  the  full  reco^ition  of 
the  right  of  thoee  who  work,  in  whatever  capacity,  t  participate  Bome  organic  way  in 
every  decbion  whi.h  directly  affects  their  welfare. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  board  would  insure  a 
much  closer  cooperation  between  the  department  and  the  employees. 


I 

I 
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The  question  of  living  expenses,  of  course,  is  one  that  we  know 
this  commission  has  heen  fed  full  of,  and  we  shall  devote  very  little 
time  to  it,  merely  saying  that  when  the  present  salary  law  was 
enacted  eggs  could  he  bought  for  30  cents  a  dozen;  thev  have  been 
quoted  on  a  local  market  within  the  last  week  at  $1.  liJilk  could  be 
purchased  at  that  time  for  6  cents  a  quart;  it  is  now  18  cents.  This 
moming^s  paper  carried  a  dispatch  that  the  president  of  the  Travelling 
Shoe  Salesmen  in  addressing  their  national  convention  yesterday  in 
Rochester  told  that  body  that  he  expected  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  shoes  before  next  simamer.  We  will  not  burden  vou 
further  with  matters  of  that  sort.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  in 
the  meantime,  while  those  living  costs  have  advanced  that  much,  our 
salaries  have  increased  only  25  per  cent.  Dun's  Mercantile  Agency 
informs  us  that  the  general  cost  of  living  has  increased  131  per  cent. 
We  know  of  no  more  reliable  source  of  imormation. 

Mr.  Moffat t,  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  Sugar  Creek  refinery, 
informs  me  that  in  the  period  since  1914  their  conmaon  labor  has  been 
increased  138  per  cent.  This  statement  was  given  to  me  about 
September^  however,  and  I  understand  that  they  have  since  had  a 
further  increase. 

We  think  that  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,800  with  an  annual  pro- 
motion of  $300  until  $2,400  maximum  is  reached,  with  the  special 
clerks'  grade  at  $2,600  as  a  mandatory  reward  for  two  or  three  years 
of  satisfactory  service  in  the  maximum  ffrade  would  be  about  right, 
provided  there  is  no  further  increase  in  tne  cost  of  necessities. 

To  grant  to  the  44,681  clerks  and  35,024  carriers  in  the  service 
the  increase  which  we  have  just  asked  would,  we  estimate,  require 
something  like  $80,000,000  per  annum.  Of  course  the  question  of 
raising  this  revenue  is  one  with  which  we  are  evidently  not  concerned. 
I  wish  to  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster 
General  states  that  on  one  class  of  mail  in  the  year  1919  the  loss  of 
$67,000,000.  The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  the  local 
office  in  the  calendar  year  1918  was,  in  round  numbers,  430,000,000: 
in  1919,  508,000,000,  an  increase  of  a  fraction  over  78,000,000,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1919,  over  the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  September  30,  1918, 
was  18,  or  3.8  per  cent,  about.  We  thinlc  that  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  mad  handled  there  is  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of 
overtime  which  was  worked. 

During  the  calendar  year  1919  the  overtime  paid  in  this  office  to 
clerks  amounted  to  $49,200.14;  and  in  1918,  $28,399.51,  or  an 
increase  of  $20,800.63,  or  73  per  cent.  If  we  allow  tnat  23  per  cent 
of  this  was  covered  by  the  increase  in  salary,  which  we  do  not  bebeve 
is  the  case,  we  would  still  have  worked  50  per  cent  more  overtime  in 
1919  than  in  1918.  This  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  because  we 
contend  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  is  smaller  than  for  our 
regular  time.  We  base  that  contention  on  the  fact  that  the  law  per- 
mits 52  Sundays,  7  holidays,  and  15  days'  vacation  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  365  days  in  the  year,  leaving  an  aggr^ate  of  291  days,  but  we 
are  paid  for  overtime  as  though  the  law  required  us  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day  365  days  in  the  year.  We  contend  that  it  is  simply  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent — approximately  20  per  cent — and  we  further 
contend  tliat  not  only  docs  overtime  practically  reduce  the  clerk  in 
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grade  but  that  it  overtaxes  him  physically  and  mentaUy  and  de- 
creases his  capacity  and  throws  an  added  burden  on  his  feUows. 

The  time  on  in  a  31-day  month,  to  put  this  matter  in  another  light, 
ag^egates  6.4  days,  leaving  approximately  196  hours  actual  work 
to  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  31-day  month,  for  which  a  clerk 
receiving  $1,500  would  be  paid  $125,  but  a  clerk  at  that  same  salary 
working  196  hours  in  a  31-day  month — 196  hours  overtime — ^would 
receive  only  a  fraction  over  $100. 

To  put  it  in  still  another  light,  in  a  31-day  month  the  man  is  allowed 
6.4  days  off  for  the  performance  of  196  hours  actual  work;  if  he  worked 
196  hours  overtime  in  a  month  he  would  receive  no  time  off. 

One  clerk  in  this  office  reports  that  in  the  ii^cal  year  ended  June 
30,  1919;^e  worked  922  hours  overtime,  for  which  he  was  p^id  115.24 
days.  We  contend  that  had  he  been  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Congress  when  they 
made  that  law,  he  would  have  received  115.24  days'  pay  and  would 
have  been  granted  time  off  to  the  extent  of  23  days.  Then  he  would 
have  been  paid  at  the  same  rate. 

The  average  overtime  rate  now  is  49.5  cents  an  hour.  Under  the 
law  existing  now  the  average  maximum  clerk  is  receiving  $1,650. 
His  overtime  pay,  based  on  the  365-day  computation,  is  55  cents, 
approximat'Cly.  Now  we  have  the  incongruous  spectacle  of  a  man, 
20  years  perhaps  in  the  service,  working  overtime  for  55  cents  an 
hour,  and  possibly  6  feet  away  a  green  sub  or  temporary  man,  who 
has  possibly  never  even  taken  the  civil  service  examination,  setting 
up  mail  for  60  cents  an  hour.  Or  a  man  may  have  been  made  a 
special  cjerk  as  a  reward  for  unusually  meritorious  service,  or  for  mas- 
tering certain  schemes  by  burning  the  midnight  oil  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  physical  and  mental  well  being,  and  is  being  paid  $1,750  a 
year,  in  which  case  he  will  receive  for  his  overtime  only  1  cent  less 
per  hour  than  the  green  sub.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  matter  that  merits 
your  attention.     The  remedy  is  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Another  question  of  extreme  importance  is  the  one  of  night  work. 
Wo  have  in  the  division  of  mail  at  this  office  approximately  300  men. 
These  figures  were  compiled  some  little  time  ago.     Now,  only  37.5 
per  cent,  or  113  of  those  men  finish  their  touis  of  duty  between  7 
a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. ;  63  per  cent,  or  187  of  those  men,  did  some  or  all  of 
their  tour  of  duty  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. ;  140  worked  later  than 
10  o'clock  at  nignt;  and  70  worked  until  midnight  or  later.     Thirty- 
four  of  them  start  work  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  11  of  them 
at  4.    A  more  disagreeable  time  is  hard  to  imagine.     We  realize  that 
a  certain  amount  of  night  work  is  necessary  in  post  offices,  but  we 
believe  that  more  is  done  at  night  than  is  actually  necessary,  and  we 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  correct  that  evil  is  the  institution  of  a 
time  differential  which  would  give ,  say,  the  same  credit  for  45  minutes 
of  work  done  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m  and  7  a.  m  as  it  does  for  one 
hour  performed  during  any  other  part  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Bell.  That  would  require  more  clerks,  would  it,  in  your  office  ? 
Mr.  Cbeason.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Bell.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Creason.  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  not 
require  near  the  increase  in  force  that  one  might  imagine,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  that  work  woiud  be  held  until 
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daytime  to  be  done.  I  doubt  if  it  would  increase  the  force  Ten- 
much.     I  should  not  think  more  than  5  per  cent  at  the  very  outside. 

The  next  matter  on  which  I  wish  to  touch  is  the  Question  of  retire- 
ment. By  the  way,  reverting  to  the  question  of  nignt  work  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  we  have  in  this  office  a  number  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  service  from  15  to  20  years  and  are  still  working  nights. 
We  have  one  man  in  the  service  who  has  been  here  35  years  and  is 
working  nights.  That  is  all  right,  but  we  contend  that  if  that  man 
is  to  suffer  the  disadvantages  of  the  service  for  that  long  a  time  he 
should  have  some  advantage  to  recompense  him  in  some  manner. 

On  the  question  of  retirement,  we  have  several  clerks  and  several 
carriers,  for  that  matter,  in  this  office,  who  have  been  up  to,  and  over. 
40  years  in  the  service.  Some  of  those  men  are  actuaUy  not  physic- 
ally able  to  do  the  work  they  are  required  to  do.  We  think  that 
unless  some  method  of  taking  care  of  those  men  can  be  found,  unless 
they  can  be  given  preference  in  assignments,  or  unless  their  work 
can  be  made  easier  for  them  in  some  way,  it  is  going  to  mean  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  get  out  of  the  service  just  that  much  sooner, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  any  other  way. 
The  only  thing  that  we  can  see  at  all  in  the  future  for  them  is  some 
method  of  retirement  whereby  they  will  be  given  credit  for  the  num- 
ber of  years'  faithful  service  that  they  have  given  to  this  Government. 

Mr.  Bell.  Have  you  any  suggestions  along  those  lines  for  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  retirement  ? 

Mr.  Creason.  No,  sir.     There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  at  the 

E resent  time,  however,  that  I  believe  most  of  our  people  like.    I 
elieve  that  its  passage  would  be  very  pleasing  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  clerks. 

I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  G[uestion  of  overtime.  I  just  want  to 
remark  that  building  laborers  in  this  town  are  paid  57.5  cents  an 
hour;  their  overtime  is  computed  as  double  time,  thereby  giving 
them  $1 .15  an  hour  for  their  overtime.  That  commercial  house  which 
has  the  reputation  of  paving  the  smallest  salaries  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  pays  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  they  have  girb  working 
there  who  have  worked  there  less  than  two  years  and  those  girls  are 
paid  more  cents  per  hour  for  their  overtime  than  men  who  have 
worked  15  to  20  years  in  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Creason  submitted  the  following  brief  for  the  clerks  of  the 
Kansas  City  office: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Creason. 

We  assume  that  no  question  exists  as  to  the  need  of  an  upward  readjustment  of 
salaries  in  the  Postal  Service.  The  question  regards  only  the  amount,  and  on  your 
answer  rests  the  future  of  many  men  and  their  families;  but  what  probably  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  country  at  large  is  the  effect  of  your  decision  on  the  service  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  In  order  for  business  and  social  life  to  run  smoothly, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  poet  office  to  function  normally,  and  this  requires  skilled  and 
capable  employees.  It  follows  that  the  inducements  offered  men  to  enter,  and  remain 
in  the  service,  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  inducements  offered  in  other  lines,  el^e 
the  best  men  can  not  be  sejured. 

These  inducements  really  should  be  greater  than  in  other  lines  for  the  reason  that 
after  a  man  has  spent  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  post  offic  e  he  has  no  choi(  e 
but  to  remain,  because  he  can  not,  in  normal  times,  secure  other  employment.  If 
he  tries  be  is  usually  told  that  his  training  in  the  post  offic  e  unfits  him  tor  other  work 
and  that,  if  he  were  ambitious,  he  would  never  have  entered  the  Postal  Service.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  that  a  post  office  c  lerk  must  devote  as  much  time  to  scheme  study 
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(irithout  pay)  aa  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  in  a  lucrative  profession,  and  must 
at  all  times  be  master  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  facts,  of  an  ever-changing  nature, 
in  connection  with  his  duties,  it  will  be  seen  readily  that  the  position  is  no  sinecure, 
and  can  not  be  filled  by  anyone  not  fitted  for  a  more  remunerative  class  of  work. 

That  the  compensation  for  this  work  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  lines  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  resignations,  and  the  statements  of  responsible  business  men,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  ofsecuring  men  to  fill  vacancies. 

From  July  1,  1918,  to  August  31,  1919,  85  clerks  (18  per  cent  of  the  entire  force  of 
this  office  on  the  first-mentioned  date)  resided.  Nineteen  of  these  men  had  been  in 
ser\ice  from  5  to  14  years,  and  were  receiving  the  maximum  salary,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent  (in  the  form  of  a  bonus)  over  1914,  during  which  period 
the  cost  of  commodities  has  advanced  nearly  100  per  cent. 

We  requested  a  number  of  firms  to  give  us  statements  showing  their  increase  in 
salaries  over  1914,  for  the  same  lines  of  work,  and  not  including  promotions,  and  are 
lifted  below  a  few  of  the  figures  ^ven^  and  which  seem  to  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  general  run  of  increases  paid  in  this  city: 

Increase  over  1914: 

Montgomerv  Ward  &  Co.,  from  80  to  82i  per  cent. 

The  Crane  Co.,  approximately  60  per  cent.  

Kansas  City  Bolt  <x  Nut  Co.,  approximately  70  per  cent. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  from  56  to  67  per  cent. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Sugar  Creek  Refinery),  from  100  to  138  per  cent. 

Although  unable  to  seciure  an  authentic  statement  to  that  effect,  we  know  that 
messenger  boys  for  a  tele^ph  company  here  are  averaging  close  to  $175  per  month. 
The  local  manager  of  a  national  concern  asked  one  of  our  committee  what  the  maximum 
salary  of  a  post  office  clerk  was,  and  on  being  told,  laughed  and  said:  "Wliy,  my 
janitors  make  nearlv  $2,000  per  year.'' 

A  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  showed  that  from  1913  to  1918  the  fol- 
lowing increases  had  been  granted: 


Industry. 


Boot  and  shoe 

Cotton  goods  workers 

Woolen  and  worsted  workers. 


Total 

Average  in^reaw, 


Thp  sanie  report  showed  the  following  rc^sults  from  1913  to  1919: 

Eo  -iery  and  un  ierwear 

Luiufier  and  planing  niilU 

Cif^armakers 

Men"5  clothing 

Silk  mill* 

Suel  plants 


Total 

Average  increase. 


Number  of 

persons 

affected. 


206,088 
393,404 
1C3,976 


763, 4C8 


150,520 
618,613 
178,872 
225,719 
108, 170 
278,072 


1,559,966 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 


47 
79 
93 


73 


84 
77 
62 
71 
91 
121 


84 


The  cost  of  necessities,  of  course^  is  the  basis  of  the  wage  question,  although  the 
'1i>'ing  wage"  is  a  ^llacy,  and  the  idea  of  pa  vine:  an  employee  just  enough  to  furnish 
the  necessities  of  life,  smacks  of  peonage  and  ill  becomes  any  American  institution, 
be  it  public  or  private.  The  eleemo8>aiary  institutions  of  the  nation  are  filled  to 
overflowing  now  as  a  result  of  this  practice. 

On  the  rise  in  costs  we  will  merely  say  that  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.  informs  us  that 
their  records  show  that  from  June,  1916  to  the  same  date  this  year,  the  wholesale 
met  of  all  products  used  by  them  in  their  hotel  and  dining  car  service  advanced  just 
74.1  per  cent.  If  the  figures  had  dated  back  to  1914,  when  prices  really  began  to 
soar,  the  increase,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  much  greater.  Our  committee  found 
that  clothing  prices  had  advanced  about  110  per  cent,  and  the  general  living  cost 
about  92  per  cent.  Dun's  for  this  fiscal  year  states  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  com- 
modities this  year  over  1913  is  131  per  cent.  The  recent  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  states  that  the  average  salary  of  clerks  has  advanced  from  $1,052.97  in  1913, 
to  $1,318-03  in  the  present  year;  an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent,  still  leavdng  a  gap 
of  106  per  cent  between  the  increases  as  between  salary  and  expense. 
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We  present  here  a  r^um^  of  a  Burvey  of  conditionB  among  the  clerb*  in  this  office: 

Number  of  clerks  included  (chosen  at  random) 122 

Nimiber  of  unmarried  clerks  included 20 

Average  length  of  service years. .  10 

Average  family 3. 4 

Salaries,  from  $1,000  to  $1,800,  average $1, 393. 00 

Average  annual  expense $1, 280. 27 

Balance $112. 73 

Average  annual  expense: 

Rent $290. 00 

Fu  el 78 .  24 

Food 617.  :i5 

Clothing ISO.  16 

Medical  attention <^.  06 

Amusements 51.  Ui 

Total 1,280.27 

That  this  estimate  is  conservative  must  be  admitted  when  the  number  of  girls  and 
immarried  men  included  is  considered,  and  when  it  is  compared  with  a  recent  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  stated  that  in  79  cities  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age expense  of  families  having  incomes  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  was  $27  more  than 
ours,  despite  the  fact  that  our  siu-vey  included  families  with  incomes  up  to  $1,H00, 
yet  our  estimate,  though  leaving  only  the  narrow  margin  of  $112.73  between  salary 
and  necessary  expense,  makes  no  provision  for  taxes,  insurance,  music,  literature, 
education,  or  any  of  the  other  incidental  expenses  to  which  every  family  is  subject, 
but  which  defy  enumeration  here,  and  above  all  makes  no  pro%asion  for  saxnng,  fur 
which  any  salary  should  provide. 

One  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  some  of  our  clerks,  having  no  income  aside 
from  this  employment,  have  found  it  neceesary  to  keep  their  children  out  of  sch(x>l 
in  order  that  they  might  go  to  work  and  provide  much  needed  assistance,  because 
the  expense  was  actually  more  than  the  salary. 

One  clerk  in  this  office  (a  foreman,  drawing  $1,800  per  annum),  whose  veracity  is 
above  question,  states  that  although  he  had  no  sickness  or  other  unusual  expense 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  actual  and  necessary  expense  of  his  family  of  five 
exceeded  his  salary  more  than  $300. 

An  estimate  recently  made  for  the  Department  of  Labor  by  an  official  of  that  de- 
partment, and  appearing  in  the  press,  indicated  that  to  support  a  family  of  four  accord- 
ing to  a  reasonable  standard  required  more  than  $2,200  per  year. 

In  order  to  show,  as  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  that  we  are  actually 
becoming  discredited,  at  least  in  some  circles,  we  submit  the  following  copy  of  an 
affidavit  which  speaks  for  itself: 

September  8, 1919. 

I,  Harry  V.  Clybome,  am  a  patron  of  one  of  the  national  banks  of  this  city,  main- 
taining a  small  checking  account  there.  Upon  one  or  two  occasions  1  have  secured 
loans  from  this  bank  upon  personal  security.  Recently,  being  in  need  of  a  small 
amount  of  money,  I  went  to  the  cashier  of  this  bank  and  asked  for  a  loan  of  $100  foi 
a  period  of  90  days.  He  asked  me  what  my  business  was,  and  when  I  told  him  I 
was  a  poet-office  clerk  he  told  me  he  was  sorry,  but  they  were  not  making  loans  tx> 
post-office  clerks,  because  they  have  not  had  an  increase  in  salary  commensurate 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  too  many  of  them  are  borrowing  to  bridge  the 

gap. 

Harry  V.  Clyborne. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  September,  1919. 

Guy  W.  Lodwick, 
[seal.]  .  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  August  13,  1922. 

The  ori|;inal  of  above  is  held  for  submission  upon  request. 

Returning  to  the  effect  of  low  wa^es  on  the  service,  we  wrote  each  of  the  ex-clerks 
mentioned  as  having  resigned,  askmg  them  to  tell  us  why  they  resigned.  Without 
exception  insufficient  salary  and,  in  most  cases,  excessive  night  work  and  overtime 
were  given  as  causes,  many  adding  statements  regarding  their  present  positions  show- 
ing increases  over  their  post-office  salaries  of  from  40  to  100  i>er  cent.  We  will  incor- 
porate here  copies  of  two  of  the  letters  received  in  answer  to  our  above-mentioned 
inquiry: 
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Kansas  Ch'Y,  Mo.,  September  9, 1919, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Crbason,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  request  of  the  4th  instant  aslcing  my  reasons  for  leav- 
ing  the  Postal  Service,  I  trust  the  following  reasons  will  cover  your  inquiry  and,  from 
reasons  advanced  to  me  by  former  fellow  clerics,  also  cover  the  reason  why  so  many 
h&ve  left  and  are  leaving: 

First.  Salary.    Increases  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Second.  No  future.  Nothing  to  Iook  forward  to,  as  salary  is  inadequate  to  allow 
one  to  both  exist  and  provide  for  the  future. 

Third.  I  refused  a  political  job  when  I  entered  the  service  and  later  found  that  to 
advance  one  must  have  political  backing,  and  I  did  not  care  to  enter  politics. 

Fourth.  Night  work,  most  of  which  is  unnecessary,  causing  me  to  begin  wearing 
glasses  by  impairing  my  sight,  provides  the  fourth  reason. 

Fifth.  My  nfth  reason  for  leaving  is  partially  covered  by  the  first  reason.  Anyone 
▼ho  has  brains  can,  by  applying  himself  to  an  outside  position,  devoting  one-half 
the  time  to  study,  as  is  necessary  to  master  a  scheme,  make  as  much  more,  often  more 
to  start  with,  than  is  paid  in  the  Postal  Service  after  6  to  20  years'  service,  not  to  say 
anythini:  about  daylight  hours,  no  Sunday  work,  no  holiday  work, 
"iours,  very  truly, 

F.  A.  HULSBIZER, 

Manager  Parts  Department  j  Vesper  Motors  Co.^ 

Nineteenth  and  Camphellf  City. 


Mr.  John  R.  Ramet, 


Kansas  CiT7y  Mo.,  June  X4,  ^919. 


Kansas  City^  Mo, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  I  left  the  post  ofi&ce  service,  will 
tty  that  the  reaaons  are  numerous.  To  begin  with,  will  say  that  my  assignment 
in  the  division  of  mails,  2  p.  m.  to  10.30  p.  m.  had  all  the  ear-marks  of  A  lifetime 
aasignment. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  married  and  have  four  children,  I  was  very  a&xious  to 
have  my  evenings  at  home  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  assist  my  wife  in  their 
control  during  the  most  trying  part  of  the  day. 

I  finally  went  outside  to  investigate  conditions  and  my  third  application  landed 
me  a  position  with  day  work,  better  working  conditions,  more  personal  considera- 
tiim  and  an  even  $100  per  year  more  to  begin  with  than  I  was  getting  in  the  post 
office,  including  the  $200  temporary  relief  pay  granted  on  account  of  present  extreme 
high  coat  of  living. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  service  about  11  months  and  am  now  getting  $250  per  year 
more  than  I  would  be  if  still  in  the  service,  and  we  must  still  remember  the  $200 
temporary  pay  so  in  case  we  should  fail  of  confirming  legislation,  and  the  prewar 
rate  should  return,  I  would  receive  $450  per  }rear  less  in  the  post  office  after  years 
as  a  substitute  and  grade  clerk  than  I  am  receiving  in  a  new  line  of  work  with  less 
than  one  year  of  experience. 

In  addition  will  say  that  I  am  in  a  permanent  line  of  work  and  no  part  of  my  salary 
is  on  a  temporary  basis. 

With  best  regskrds  to  the  boys  on  the  old  job,  will  close. 

T.  R.  Chapman, 
45S4  Terrace^  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

We  regret  that  the  necessity  for  brevity  will  not  permit  us  to  present  more  of  these 
letters,  as  they  are  extremely  valuable  m  presenting  conditions  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  man  who  has  had  to  contend  ^th  them,  but  who  is  now  in  a  position  to  speak 
the  truth,  without  fear  of  consequence. 

Regarding  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  the  service,  we  find  that  from  November, 
1917,  to  September^  1919,  eleven  clerk-carrier  examinations  were  held  here  (a  few 
veais  ago  examinations  were  held  only  annually  and  often  biennially),  which  goes 
far  to  prove  that  the  inducements  are  not  alluring.  Of  the  869  people  who  took 
these  examinations,  we  may  safely  suppose  that  70  per  cent,  or  608  people  passed. 
As  more  than  160  of  those  examined  were  women,  we  are  certain  that  more  tnan  75 
per  cent  of  the  applications  were  for  clerkships,  and  this  would  have  placed  on  the 
eligible  list  no  less  than  456  persons.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  tneee  who  de- 
clined appointment,  or  who  worked  only  a  short  time  may  be  had,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  office  was  forced,  in  order  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  service, 
to  employ,  up  to  September  1,  1919,  375  temporary  clerks  who  took  no  examination 
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and  had  not  qualified  for  civil  service.  Of  these,  several  worked  only  a  few  houre, 
57  less  thiEoi  30  days,  and  108  were  still  in  service  on  the  last  mentioned  da^. 

Additional  light  on  the  question  of  servicers  g^ven  by  a  glance  at  the  amount  •*( 
over  time  worked  by  older  employees.  48  clerks  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  ye^r 
ending  June  30,  1919,  having  worked  an  aggregate  of  $16,020  hours  overtime,  aa 
average  of  334  hours  per  man.  Some  of  this  was  volunteered,  because,  the  men  said, 
it  was  necessary  for  tnem  to  add  to  their  incomes  to  provide  for  their  families.  Prt>h- 
ably  the  most  regrettable  feature,  as  well  as  the  prime  cause  of  excessive  overtime, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  such  service  is  lower  than  for  regular  time.  AM 
doubt  on  this  subject  may  oe  dispelled  by  an  examination  of  the  law,  which  pn>. 
vides  time  of!  as  follows:  Sundays  and  holidays  (or  compensatory  time  theref<»r> 
and  15  days'  annual  vacation.  These  exceptions  aggregate  74  days  or  a  fraction  o\fr 
20  per  cent  of  the  year,  but  for  overtime  we  are  paid  as  though  the  law  required  ug 
to  work  eight  hours  per  day,  365  days  per  year. 

As  an  example:  One  man  workea  922  hours'  overtime  for  which  he  was  paid  115} 
days.  We  think  that,  had  he  been  paid  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  kw 
(in  other  words,  had  his  pay  been  computed  on  a  basis  of  291  days'  actual  wc^k  per 
year)  he  should  have  received  pay  for  115^  days  and  given  23  days  off.  As  it  in. 
we  think  the  man  simply  donated  184  hours.  In  order  to  further  illustrate  thit 
inconsistency,  the  time  on  permitted  by  law  aggregated  6.4  days  in  a  31>day  month, 
thus  the  actual  work  required  is  a  fraction  under  25  days,  or  196.8  hours,  for  which  a 
clerk  receiving  the  maximum  salary  would  be  paid  $125;  whereas,  at  the  present 
rate  of  overtime  pay  he  would  receive  for  the  same  number  of  hours  overtime  in  a 
31-day  month  $100.47.  This  might  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  fact  that  the 
department  was  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  $19,626,774.08  in  one  vear,  as  well  as  for 
their  seeming  tendency  to  encourage  overtime.  It  is  estinuited  nom  the  last  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  that  if  each  of  the  44,681  clerks  in  the  Postal  Sen-ice  wa» 
worked  overtime  one  hqur  each  day  the  resultant  saving  to  the  department  would 
aggregate  $5,129.38  per  day  or  $1,492,649.58  per  annum. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  were  asking  for  an  eight-hour  day,  we  contended  th&t 
eight  hoturs  was  enough  for  a  man  to  work,  and  we  still  feel  the  same  wav.  Ov^time 
not  only  (in  practice)  reduces  a  clerk  in  grade,  but  also  reduces  his  mental  any  physical 
capacity  tor  work,  bringing  about  a  corresponding  reduction  in  his  efficiency  and  tiirow- 
ins  an  added  burden  on  his  fellows.  Wnen  a  man  has  done  eight  hours'  work  before 
a  distributing  case  he  is  thorotighly  tired  and  needs,  as  well  as  wants,  rest.  The 
reports  of  our  sick  benefit  association  show  that  the  principal  claims  have  been  made 
by  men  who  volunteered  to  work  overtime.  We  are  the  only  people,  of  whom  we  can 
hear,  who  do  not  receive  added  pay  for  overtime.  The  commercial  house  which  has 
the  reputation  of  paying  the  lowest  wage  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  pays  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime,  and  girls  who  have  worked  there  for  less  than  two  years  are  paid  more 
for  overtime  than  a  man  who  has  worked  in  the  post  office  for  20  years;  and  we  are 
working  for  the  richest  Government  on  earth.  The  Industrial  Council,  recently 
assembled  by  the  President,  is  reported  to  have  decided  that  in  no  case  should  lem 
than  time  and  one-quarter  be  paid  for  overtime.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  other  lines  receive  time  and  one-half,  at  least,  for  overtime,  and  many  of 
them  are  paid  double.  Time  and  one-half  for  overtime  as  at  present  computed,  would 
result  in  our  receiving,  actually,  only  about  20  per  cent  more  than  our  present  pay. 
properly  computed. 

This  matter  is  in  sore  need  of  adjustment  and  we  ask  to  be  paid  as  much  as  time  and 
one-half  for  our  overtime,  not  because  we  want  the  money,  but  beotuse  we  think 
such  legislation  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  overtime  evil.  We  also  condemn  the 
practice  of  giving  overtime  pay  in  lieu  of  compensatory  time  for  Sunday  and  holiday 
work,  and  ask  that  it  be  prohibited. 

But  insufficient  salary  and  overtime  are  not  the  only  causes  for  good  men  lea\ing 
the  service.  Excessive  night  work,  much  of  which  is  totally  unnecessary,  is  given  as 
a  cause  by  nearly  all  of  the  ex -clerks  with  whom  we  have  communicated .  Ni^t  work 
is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  features  of  poet-office  work,  and  the  evil  effect  of  the 
constant  use  of  artificial  light  is  hard  to  overestimate.  We  find  that  of  300  clerks 
in  the  division  of  mails  at  this  office,  only  113,  or  37  per  cent  finish  their  tours  of  duty 
between  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  187,  or  63  per  cent,  perform  all  or  part  of  their  tours 
between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  140  of  these  working  later  than  10  p.  m.  and  70  until 
midnight  or  later.  Thirty-four  begin  before  7  a.  m.,  11  of  these  at  4  a.  m.  A  more 
unpleasant  time  to  begin  a  day's  work  is  hard  to  imagine,  as  one  must  rise  not  later 
than  3  a.  m.  (which  for  the  last  two  summers  has  meant  2  a.  m.  sun  time)  and  in  order 
to  get  sufficient  sleep  must  retire  before  7  p.  m.  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  siunmer 
the  heat  will  not  permit  one  to  sleep  before  9  or  10  p.  m.  and  we  may  safely  assume 
that,  during  these  months,  these  men  never  have  haa  the  rest  their  minds  and  bodies 
required. 
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Of  the  300  men  mentioned  above,  125  have  totirs  of  duty  which  prevent  their  attend- 
ing a  show,  either  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  78  of  them  have  rune  which  actuallv 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  see  their  children,  provided  they  are  attending  school, 
more  often  than  twice  a  week.  That  thiB  condition  is  deplorable,  no  one  will  deny. 
Nor  do  we  deny  that  a  certain  amount  of  night  work  is  neceseary,  but  we  do  contend 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  now  done  at  night  could  be  done  better  in  daylight. 
As  an  example:  We  do  not  believe  that  circular  letters,  99  per  cent  of  which  is  adver- 
tising matter,  are  so  important  that  men  shoidd  be  deprived  of  their  needed  rest, 
the  society  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  chances  for  social  intercourse, 
amusement,  and  recreation,  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  worked  at  night.  Certain 
kinds  of  second-class  matter,  such  as  weekly  papers  and  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines,  a  great  part  of  which  is  advertising,  also  could  be  advantageously  worked 
exSusively  by  daylight.  There  are  men  in  tnis  office  who  have  been  working  nights 
trom  15  to  20  yean,  and  one  man  has  been  in  the  service  35  years,  and  still  is  working 
nights,  despite  the  fact  that  his  record  is  an  enviable  one  and  he  has  never  been 
rpprimandra  during  Ms  service.  This  man,  however,  has  probably  been  discrimi- 
nated against  because  he  is  a  negro,  but  the  case  serves  to  illustrate  the  possibilities 
of  the  present  system  and  we  must  ask  Congress  for  remedial  legislation. 

We  believe  the  most  effective  remedv  would  be  a  law  embodying  a  time  differential, 
ii  for  instance,  making  45  minutes  of  work  performed  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
equal  to  one  hour  perfomed  at  any  other  time.  We  also  believe  that  some  considera- 
tion should  be  shown  us  in  the  matter  of  scheme  study,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  neces- 
fuy  in  order  to  keep  iip  witii  the  rapid  changes  in  the  schemes  of  distribution.  Otir 
average  clerk  devotes  from  two  to  four  hours  of  his  own  time  each  week  to  this  work, 
and  is  not  even  permitted  to  copy  or  correct  schemes  on  his  post  office  time. 

In  Bunmiing  up,  we  find  that  the  service  is  much  impau^d  by  the  resignation 
of  clerks  on  accpunt  of  unjust  and  unfavorable  working  conditions,  and  insufficient 
•claries,  and  that  because  of  these  same  conditions  and  salaries  the  department  is 
unable  to  induce  good  men  to  en  tor  the  service. 

It  ifi  evident  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  this  situation,  not  only  because 
of  the  effect  on  the  service,  but  in  justice  to  a  class  of  men  who  have  rendered  loyal 
service  during  a  time  when  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  were  being  resorted  to  bv 
many  other  classes  of  workers,  in  order  to  seciu^  relief  from  a  situation  in  whicn 
none  suffered  more  than  your  petitioners,  as  shown  by  these  figures  showing  wage 
romparisoDs  made  at  this  point: 


"^teftm  fitters 

t'lumbers 

Plisfren 

Hn^in^en  in««ra. 

Bricklayara 

LaUren'lo-^wt). 
FQst-offlc«cl«rlES. . 


Per  honr. 

For  over- 
time. 

11.00 

S2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

.57i 

1.15 

.64 

.50i 

In  all  except  the  last-mentioned  line  of  work,  all  work  done  between  the  hours 
of  5  p.  m.  ana  8  a.  m.  is  computed  as  overtime. 

Figures  on  railroad  men  are  difficult  to  get,  but  the  best  information  obtainable 
assures  us  that  the  average  trainman  makes  about  $2,400  per  year. 

We  believe  that  a  poet-office  employee  is  entitled,  as  much  as  anv  one,  not  only 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  some  of  its  good  things  as  well,  ana  that  in  return 
for  loyal  service  this  Government  should,  instead  of  lagging  behind  other  employers, 
lead  the  way  in  enabling  its  employees  to  enjoy  those  things,  to  which  every  man 
who  renders  honest  service  to  society  is  entitled. 

We  beUeve  that  the  accompanying  estimate  represents  a  conservative  idea  of  what 
a  loyal  servant  should  justly  receive: 

Estimated  yearly  expense. 

Kent,  or  home  payments,  including  interest  and  taxes $360 

Food,  including  an  occasional  visit  from  friends 900 

<  lothing,  sufficiently  good  and  comfortable 350 

Fuel,  including  gas,*  water,  electricity,  coal  and  ice 120 
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Incidentalfl,  including  medical  attention,  insunmce,  lodge  dues,  donationft  to 
charity,  music,  literature,  and  the  countlese  other  things  which  come  under 
this  head Va* 

Education  for  his  children,  including  music 12o 

Recreation,  one  movie  a  week  the  year  round,  one  theater  a  week  for  40  weeks, 
and  something  for  a  vacation ITo 

Savings;  he  is  entitled  to  put  away  against  unseen  needs  and  the  time  when  he  is 
unaole  to  work,  not  less  than SOij 

2. 4')iJ 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  family  of  four,  and  are,  we  believe,  conservative.  Ir 
seems,  beyond  dispute,  that  in  order  to  care  for  a  family  properly  and  according  :•> 
the  American  stanaard,  a  man  must  have  at  least  $2,400  per  year,  if  he  is  to  save  any- 
thing. 

As  hereinbefore  shown,  many  tradesmen  receive  double  pay  for  overtime;  nearly 
every  one  time  and  one-half  at  least.  This  matter  merits  your  attention,  as  it  is  odv 
of  the  greatest  needs. 

Also,  as  is  shown  in  a  foregoing  comparison,  most  tradesmen  compute  all  time  worked 
between  5  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  as  overtime,  thereby  creating  a  time  differential.  \\V 
ask  that  45  minutes  of  work  performed  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  be  made  equjii 
to  one  hour  performed  at  any  other  time.  This  will  go  far  toward  relieving  one  < : 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  post-office  work,  and  will  help  to  keep  in  the  9er>'ir> 
many  men  who  will  oUierwise  leave  (as  so  many  others  have  done)  as  soon  as  they  ent*  r 
the  service  and  learn  that  they  are  facing  from  10  to  15  ^ears  of  night  work. 

There  are  manv  conditions  in  the  Postal  Service  which  should  be  remedied,  bur 
the  three  to  which  we  have  given  our  chief  attention  are  the  most  important. 

There  are  two  additional  subjects,  however,  to  which  we  feel  that  your  attention 
should  be  called.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  employees  in  the  finance,  stamp. 
and  money-order  sections.  Coming  constantly  in  contact,  as  they  do,  with  an  un^x-ni- 
pulous  puolic  in  making  payments  of  money  orders,  postal  savings  certificates,  pen- 
sion checks,  interest  on  bonds,  and  savings  accounts,  they  are  in  constant  danger  <f 
financial  loss,  because  the  department  has  never  laid  down  any  definite  rule  a^  t^- 
what  constitutes  sufficient  identification.  Good  judgment,  tact,  and  the  ability*  t« 
avoid  arguments  and  render  good  service  are  attributes  every  teller  must  poA^^v 
but  in  spite  of  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  every  instance  a  financial  ri^k  i- 
assumed,  owin^  to  the  identification  requirements  not  being  positive.  We  be)ie\ >: 
that  these  employees  should  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  their  positions,  but  should  be  protected  by  the  department 
from  the  machinations  of  a  public  whose  only  object,  seemingly,  is  to  get  the  best  o: 
every  transaction,  tiirough  a  definite  rule  as  to  what  shall  constitute  ^ifficient  iden- 
tification. 

In  conclusion  we  take  the  liberty  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  need  of  equitable' 
retirement  legislation.  Even  though  an  increase  in  salary  of  100  per  cent  was  granti-: 
at  once,  it  could  never  do  justice  to  those  employees  who  have  served  faithfully  for 
periods  ranging  as  high  as  30  to  35  years,  in  many  cases  even  longer,  but  whose  8alahe« 
have  never  enabled  them  to  lay  by  anything  against  the  time  when  they  must  face  that 
formidable  combination  of  old  age  and  the  necessity  for  continued  labor. 

Many  private  concerns  are  making  provisions  for  this  class  of  employees,  and  we 
earnestly  request  that  your  attention  be  given  this  subject. 

We  thank  all  concerned  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  statement. 

A.  J.  Creason, 
FREn  D.  Croy, 
Joseph  H.  Craio, 
John  F.  Lau, 
j.  g.  borchert, 

C<mimitUe. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Creason. 
We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  You  are  allowed  15 
minutes,  I  believe,  Mr.  Fitch. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  UITFOBD  £.  FITCH,  LIKCOLIT,  NEBR. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  your  commission  we  are  here  for 
a  purpose.  We  are  here  making  the  plea  for  larger  salaries  and 
better  working  conditions  for  the  postal  clerks  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  in  particular  in  behalf  of  the  clerks  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

In  makmg  this  plea  and  in  asking  for  our  several  different  recom- 
mendations we  fully  realize  the  vanie  of  facts  and  figures.  We  are 
making  no  statements  or  no  claims  which  we  do  not  feel  are  perfectly 
and  fuUyjustified  by  the  facts,  by  the  orders  and  schedules  in  force 
in  our  offices.  With  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  introduction,  I 
will  proceed. 

I  nave  been  told — and  you  have  been  told — that  you  have  tons 
and  tons  of  literature  on  the  cost  of  living  and  the  salary  proposition. 
Therefore,  I  shall  pass  this  question  very  shortly. 

I  present  in  my  brief  a  schedule  of  working  hours  and  wages, 
quoted  by  the  different  organizations  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in 
which  I  fi^ow  Verv  clearly  that  the  postal  employee  is  receiving  less 
wages  per  hour  than  the  average  building  trades  or  ordinary  Tabor 
occupations.  In  addition  to  tnat  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  so 
strongly  presented  by  my  friend  Bro.  Creason,  of  Kansas  City,  that 
the  post-office  clerks  are  drawing  less  than  regular  pay  for  overtime. 
I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  on  his  remarks  in  that  connection,  because 
he  has  shown  by  figures  presented  that  the  department  will  save  an 
average  of  $5,000  per  day  by  working  each  derk  in  the  office  one 
hour  overtime  on  their  method  of  computing  pay  alone.  I  shall  pass 
that.  Just  another  phase  of  the  salary  question  which  the  gentle- 
man did  not  present,  but  it  strikes  me  ought  to  be  presented.  Here 
are  two  clerfe  who  enter  the  service,  one  of  them  in  the  middle  of 
June,  another  one  10  days  later,  or  say,  about  the  1st  of  July.  Ac- 
cording to  our  salary  regulations  the  gentleman  who  comes  in  in 
Jidy  must  work  untu  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  next  succeeding 
one  year's  service.  Mr.  Gardner,  we  will  say,  enters  the  service  in 
Jmie  and  is  promoted  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  July.  He  then 
receives  $100  more  compensation.  Mr.  Wight  enters  the  service  10 
days  later,  or  the  1st  of  July,  and  he  must  work  till  the  Ist  day  of 
October  next  year,  or. practically  serve  15  months  in  the  same  grade 
and  do  practically  the  same  work  as  Mr.  Gardner  in  order  to  receive 
his  merited  promotion.  A  new  man  comes  in,  as  our  friend  Creason 
has  stated,  works  side  by  side  with  him,  has  taken  no  civil  service 
examination,  is  not  even  in  the  classified  service,  and  draws  60  cents 
per  hour  and  works  most  of  the  time  in  daylight.  He  draws  more 
money  than  either  of  these  clerks  who  have  given  good  service  during 
the  year  and  who  performs  most  of  their  duties  at  night. 

It  has  been  saidoy  Mr.  Burleson — or  Mr.  Koons,  I  should  possibly 
say — that  he  could  nrocure  enough  labor  to  ease  this  situation  if 
alfowed  to  do  so  by  Congress,  at  the  present  wages.  In  refuting  this 
claim  I  wish  to  say  that!  was  civil-service  secretary  of  my  local  town 
for  several  months,  and  it  can't  be  done.  On  three  separate  occa- 
sions I  sent  notices  to  the  newspapei*s,  to  the  country  weekly  papers 
in  the  county,  and  advertised  in  our  own  building  and  in  several  halls 
of  the  city  that  there  would  be  clerk-carrier  examinations  on  such 
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and  such  a  date.  On  these  three  occasions  there  appeared  at  the 
first  one  4  applicants,  the  second  11,  and  the  thkd  5.  I  account  f'jr 
the  enlargea  number  of  11  on  the  second  one  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  both  male  and  female,  and  of  the  11  applicants  7  were  females. 
In  order  to  show  the  reasons  for  the  above  condition,  I  wis^h  to 
quote  one  letter  received  at  our  office: 

LiKCOLN,  Nebr.,  September  18,  1919. 
Superintendent  of  Mau.8, 
Post  Office,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Saturday  I  took  the  civil  service  examination  for  clerk.  Monday  yn 
asked  me  to  call  at  the  post  office  and  Tuesday  I  was  in  and  saw  you  and  receivt^i 
your  offer  to  put  me  on.  After  talking  the  matter  over  with  my  present  employ<^r« 
the  Bankers'  Life  Insurance  Co.,  they  offered  me  about  as  good  a  financial  offer  -a^ 
you  do,  and  some  other  inducements  to  stay  with  them,  and  I  do  not  see  where  1 
would  be  benefited  b}r  a  change  under  the  conditions.  So  I  will  ask  that  you  kindh 
pass  my  name  at  this  time  suid  select  some  other  of  the  boys  who  took  the  examinatiaD. 

There  is  one  instance,  gentlemen,  of  why  young  men  do  not  come  in. 

In  regard  to  the  resignations,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burleson 
that  he  cotdd  fill  the  positions,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
figures  from  the  Lincoln  and  Omaha  offices.  These  data  were  com- 
pued  for  the  hearing  which  we  expected  to  have  last  October.  From 
Omaha  we  get  these  figures: 

Number  of  clerks  allowed  for  year,  234;  on  pay  roll,  199;  vacancies,  35.  Resng- 
nations  during  the  year,  33;  resignations  July,  1919,  9.  Uncertified  subs  appoinu<i 
during  the  year,  170.    Resignations,  160. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  Lincoln  office,  ¥dth  approximately  65  clerks 
allowed,  we  nave  17  regular  clerks  resigned,  3  regular  clerks  trans- 
ferred, 3  laborers  resigned.  From  July  1,  1919,  to  September  30, 
1919,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  the  Lincoln  office,  with  the  short  help 
we  have,  there  were  six  resignations  of  regular  clerks,  one  transfer 
of  regular  clerk,  three  laborers  resigned,  and  six  temporary  subs  quit. 

Now,  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  economic  waste 
of  such  turnover  in  labor?  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Detroit 
office,  with  an  allowance  of  1,500  clerks,  they  had  over  3,500  resig- 
nations in  one  year.  Stop,  gentlemen,  to  think  of  the  economic  loss 
in  trauiing  new  men  on  these  occasions,  and  figure  if  it  would  not  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  department  and  the  public  in  general  to  pay 
wages  and  salaries  and  provide  working  conditions  that  would  keep 
the  men  in  the  service. 

As  to  conditions  in  the  State  on  the  labor  question,  from  David 
Gtv  I  get  the  following  information:  Ordinary  workmen  on  railroads, 
sucli  as  section  men,  get  37 J  cents  per  hour,  no  overtime  or  night 
wi^rk  required:  farm  hands  get  $5  to  $7  per  day;  helpers  with  cement 
workers  get  $4  per  day:  grocery  clerks  get  from  $90  to  $150  per 
month:  garage  helpers  get  $80  and  up  per  month.  Gentlemen,  the 
jH>st-otRoe  clerk,  getting  about  the  same  salary,  is  working  all  night, 
duo  to  the  increase  in  business. 

Fn>m  Seward  I  pet  the  following  word — I  am  just  quoting  one  por- 
tion of  a  letter  received: 

W>  work  ix>ntinihHisly  under  elertric  light:  the  post  office  building  being  leased 
i5  d*rk  and  ill  Yt»ntiUted,  hoi  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  We  are  required  to 
wi^ri,  ovortimo.  a^  it  i:«  irapi^^iWe  to  keep  a  substitute  on  our  register,  as  the>*  v^n 
alwax^  i^»t  more  rt^muneraiive  i»?itions. 

In  regard  to  the  number  who  have  emit  the  service,  it  is  customary 
to  fiive  a  reason  on  resigning,  I  have  letters  from  a  number  of  clerks 
in  our  oflioe  who  resigned,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  they  are  high- 
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class  clerks  only  that  I  am  quoting.  I  wish  to  read  only  one  or  two  para- 
graphs from  one.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  F.  Bush,  for  10  years 
special  clerk  in  the  Lincoln  office.     He  writes  me:    . 

At  the  time  of  my  resignation  I  was  a  special  clerk  receiving  a  salary  of  $1^300  per 
annum,  with  no  prospects  for  an  increase  m  salary.  I  started  m  an  entirely  new  line 
of  work  with  a  larger  salary  than  the  one  which  it  had  taken  me  nearly  10  years  to 
gi^t  in  the  post  office. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  reasons  why  the  men  leave  the  service. 

Ournext  line  of  argument,  necessarily,  is  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
simplv  quoting  here  Government  statistics.  This  is  dated  Washing- 
ton, August  16: 

General  increases  of  about  80  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  period  from 
l>e<^mber  14  to  June,  1919,  were  shown  in  tables  made  public  here  toaay  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  tables  were  based  on  investigations  in  various  representa- 
tive cities  over  the  countrv.  In  every  instance  greatest  increases  were  recorded  in 
the  pricee  of  clothing  and  house  furnishings. 

Then  it  goes  on  with  a  statement  showing  the  increases  in  different 
cities,  all  tne  way  from  80  per  cent  to  157  per  cent.  Now,  gentlemen, 
to  meet  that  raise  of  from  80  per  cent  to  157  per  cent  we  have  been 
been  given  a  raise  of  $200  to  $300  per  annum.  •  I  will  just  leave  that 
statement  with  you.  I  show  here  a  number  of  quotations  showing 
what  clerks  have  paid  at  different  times  for  different  articles  ana 
comparing  the  prices  with  the  prices  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
that  is  enough  on  that  subject.     You  have  the  statistics  before  you. 

I  will  now  pass  to  what  I  consider  a  paramount  issue  with  post- 
office  qlerks  to-day,  and  as  I  shall  class  it,  service  conditions.  By 
service  conditions  I  mean  those  conditions  under  which  we  as  a  class 
are  forced  to  labor  for  an  existence.  I  claim  that  we  are  working 
unnatural  work;  we  are  working  unnatural  hours/  we  are  doing 
work  the  thorough  training  for  which  requires  time  and  patience  ana 
skill;  but  yet,  gentlemen,  after  10  or  15  years  in  our  service,  if  we 
should  drop  out,  of' what  benefit  is  this  time  that  we  have  given  to 
study  ?  What  can  we  do  with  this  knowledge  that  we  have  acquired, 
of  scheme  distribution  and  city  distribution  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 
It  can  not  be  used  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  before  I  forget  it,  Mr. 
Fitch.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  status  of  the  civil-service  register 
at  the  Lincoln  office — the  clerk  register. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  will  explain  that  very  quickly.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  approximately  13  to  16  men  on  that  list.  The  men  on  that 
list  are  students  going  to  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  are  work- 
ing four  hours  per  day  in  the  evening  as  auxiliary  help.  They  have 
been  offered  positions  as  regular  clerks  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  instructed  to  take  the  examination  in  order  to  hold 
their  positions.  They  have  declined  the  regidar  appointment  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  goinjj  to  school  and  can  not  work 
eight  hours.  At  the  present  time  we  naven't  an  available  man  on 
our  list  who  will  work  regularly  eight  hours. 

The  next  line  of  argument  is,  lust  exactly  what  constitutes  the 
post-office  clerks.  Some  of  you  have  been  there.  You  enter  the 
service;  you  take  the  examination,  and  if  you  have  good  luck  you  are 
appointed  a  clerk.  They  will  hand  you  "a  map  and  a  scheme  book 
and  tell  you  to  learn  a  State — in  my  case  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
This  represents  an  amount  of  time  and  study  which  must  be  done  at 
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home  and  on  your  own  time.  You  will  find  that  there  are  about 
1,117  or  1,118  post  offices,  and  92  or  93  separations  that  you  mu-t 
learn,  and  after  you  have  learned  them  you  find  there  are  about  3()<> 
or  400  of  the  offices  that  you  don't  know  when  you  have  Ieanio<l 
them,  because  they  have  taken  the  junction  box  out  of  your  letter 
case.  So  it  requires  time  to  study  that.  Regarding  the  amount  of 
time  required,  let  me  quote  a  little  letter: 

Lincoln,  Nebb.,  September  15^  1919. 
Mr.  LiNFOBD  R.  FrrcH, 

Lincoln^  Nebr. 

Deab  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  you  are  advised  that  when  I  entered 
the  service  1  was  hianafed  a  Nebraska  scheme  and  map,  July  7,  1910,  and  was  told  to 
learn  Nebraska.  On  October  13,  1910,  1  took  the  examination  and  made  a  grade  of 
99.33  per  cent  correct.  I  studied  hard  on  this  scheme  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  this  time,  Sundays  included. 

Gentlemen,  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  in  this  matter  is  that  in 
our  work  we  are  given  no  particidar  credit  for  good  work  perfonned, 
while  we  are  penalized  heavily  for  the  poor  work.  IJnaer  present 
conditions  the  law"  requires  the  handling  of  cards  at  the  i-ate  of  16 
per  minute  and  95  per  cent  accurate.  On  one  occasion,  the  occasion 
of  mv  first  examination,  I  handled  the  State  of  Nebraska  98  and  a 
fraction  per  cent  accurate,  at  the  rate  of  35  cards  per  nunute,  and  I 
received  a  nice  little  letter  thanking  me  for  my  splendid  showin^: 
but  trusting  that  I  would  do  much  better  in  the  future.     (Laughter. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day,  gentlemen,  the  law  states 
that  we  shall  work  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  in  ten,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  or  when  the  needs  of  the  service  require  it.  Notwith- 
stamfing  that  fact,  I  quote  an  order  in  my  brief  under  date  of  June  7. 
1919,  scheduling  every  mailing  clerk  for  nine  hours  duty.  The 
figures  are  there  and  can't  be  disputed.  The  order  winds  up  with 
this  paragraph: 

This  schedule  as  lengthened  above  should  handle  the  mail  of  this  di^'ision  until 
additional  help  is  obtained.  Unless  an  emergency  comes  up  it  will  be  our  polic>-  to 
not  exceed  the  nine  hours. 

In  justice  to  our  officials  I  wish  to  say  that  when  I  took  a  copy  of 
this  order  and  proceeded  to  the  postmaster's  office  and  told  him  that 
unless  an  emergency  came  up  it  would  not  be  our  policy  to  woik 
over  eiffht  hours,  according  to  the  law,  he  had  the  order  counter- 
ma  ndecT. 

1  wish  to  show  another  exhibit.  You  have  already  seen  the:n 
— a  little  ''brown}^*'  slip.  I  make  the  point  that  we  are  given  no 
great  credit  for  our  good  work.  Here  is  a  case  where  I  handled  on  an 
average  4,500  letters,  placing  them  in  boxes  in  the  morning.  Out  of 
the  4,500  one  complamt  comes  into  the  office  and  I  get  this  nice 
little  slip  which  says: 

L.  R.  Fitch:  It  is  reported  that  you  misboxed  letter  addressed  to  Granger  Broe., 
throwing  the  same  to  Stacey  Bros. 

Penalty,  two  brownies. 

Now,  semiannually  we  get  a  rating  on  quantitv  of  work  done,  Ies> 
demerits.  You  may  wonder  what  these  demerits  have  to  do  ^nth 
the  salary  proposition.  Those  of  us  in  the  service  know,  Mr. 
Burleson  has  made  a  nde  that  a  clerk  in  order  to  secure  promotion 
must  have  a  net  rating  of  90  per  cent  or  more.  The  rating  is  offi- 
cially started  by  the  superintendent  of  mails  or  the  postmaster  at 
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any  figure  he  desires,  not  100  per  cent  necessarily,  and  demerits  are 
de<lucted  from  it.  They  do  not  take  100  per  cent,  but  any  figure  or 
position  desired  by  the  office.  In  the  year  1917  when  I  was  due  to 
ne  promoted  from  $1,100  to  $1,200  my  rating  was  given  as  93;  the 
dements  removed  enough  so  that  the  net  was  87.8.  So  that  fact  has 
cost  me  $100  for  three  years,  figure  it  out  any  way  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Bbll.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Going  on  seven  years. 

Mr.  Belt..  What  is  your  present  salary? 

Mr.  Fitch."  $1,550.  This  year  when  we  are  working  under  the 
present  salary  law  with  no  chance  of  automatic  promotion,  my 
rating  shows  net  94. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  one  of  my  strongest  appeals  and  reasons  for 
quoting  the  gentleman's  remarks  ahead  of  me,  that  we  need  an 
appeal  board  where  a  person  may  show  this  condition,  and  in  order 
to  get  this  rating  question  before  this  body  1  wish  to  state  several 
in-^tances  for  your  consideration.  In  our  office  there  is  a  penalty  of 
1  demerit  p^  minute  for  tardiness,  for  being  late.  Now  here  is  an 
inst4ince:  Two  clerks  come  in,  one  man  10  minutes  late,  the  other 
one  3  hours  and  1  minute,  or  181  minutes.  Those  demerit  slips 
come  back,  Mr.  Ladwig,  13  minutes  late,  13  den)erits;  Mr.  Bellinger, 
ISl  minutes  late,  10  demerits;  the  same  day,  the  same  identical 
slips.  Three  clerks  missent  a  bunch  of  mail.  One  has  8  packages, 
another  13  packages,  and  another  25.  The  demerit  slips  come  back. 
The  clerk  who  had  8  packages,  which  happened  to  be  myself,  who 
drew  this  rating,  got  30  demerits,  the  next  man  25,  and  the  third  one 
with  the  biggest  offense  got  10. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  before  going  any  further,  I  wish  to 
quote  just  one  schedule.  I  have  a  schedule  here  showing  26  men  on 
our  list  in  1917,  and  of  the  26  men  12  are  gone,  40  per  cent  lost  in  the 
working  force  of  the  office,  and  I  have  the  official  receipts  of  the  office 
showing  that  the  business  has  increased  from  2  to  70  per  cent  in  all 
departments.  I  have  here  a  schedule  dated  August  5.  There  are  56 
men  on  this  schedule,  and  of  these  56  men  the  number  working  from 
10  p.  m.  to  7.30  a.  m.,  the  number  working  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
the  number  w^orking  later  than  6  p.  m.,  the  number  working  earlier 
than  8  a.  m..  the  number  working  till  10  p.  m.  or  later,  and  the 
number  working  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  In  other  words,  I 
show  that  of  these  56  men  46  of  them  are  working  all  or  part  night 
hours. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  making  our  case  w^e 
should  at  least  have  some  remedy  to  suggest.  My  recommendations 
are  the  same  as  those  of  my  friend  aheaa  of  us.  1  believe  we  should 
have  first  a  trial  board  or  an  appeal  board  where  we  may  present  our 
grievances  as  we  may  feel  them ;  we  should  have  seniority  govern  in 

[promotion;  we  should  have  an  allow^ance  of  at  least  one  hour  per  day 
or  scheme  study;  we  should  have  a  differential  in  either  w^ages  or 
time  between  day  and  night  work,  and  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
extra  pay  for  overtime,  or  at  least  pay  on  the  basis  of  a  26-day  month. 
I  believe  distribution  being  the  hardest  work  in  the  office,  distributors 
should  receive  the  highest  pay  and  special  clerkships.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you. 

(Note. — ^The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Fitch  contains  a  large  amount 
of  detriled  and  ste  tiaticpl  inforrration  pertaining  to  the  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
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office,  most  of  which  is  pointed  out  and  discussed  in  his  oral  statenient. 
It  is  not  deemed  necessa^}^  therefore,  to  reproduce  it  in  the  copy  of  the 
hearings,  but  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  commission.) 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  James  H.  Coleman. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.  TAMES  H.  COIEMAV,  SAV  FBAMCISCO. 

CALIF. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  behalf  of  the  postal  clerks,  the 
postal  laborers,  and  clerks  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda. 
Berkeley,  San  Jose,  and  Sacramento,  I  wish  to  submit  the  foUowinir 
for  your  approval.     [Reading :] 

The  post-office  clerk,  after  passing  the  civil  service  examination,  is  placed  on  tbo 
substitute  list,  dtuing  which  time  (which  runs  as  long  as  three  years)  ne  is  requireti 
to  report  in  some  cases  early  in  the  morning  and  wait  until  he  is  called  for  duty,  which 
may  require  him  to  remain  at  work  until  after  midnight.  He  is  subject  for  duty  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  his  average  monthly  pay  is  about  $60. 

When  appointed  a  regular,  he  is  assigned  to  mght  work  and  given  a  book  of  diFth- 
bution,  wmch  he  is  required  to  study  and  pass  a  99  per  cent  examination,  whirh 
examination  must  be  taken  every  year  thereafter,  as  tne  distribution  is  continually 
changing.  A  voung  man  coming  into  the  service  must  forfeit  his  former  social  func- 
tions, as  whenliis  associates  are  off  he  has  to  work  and  much  of  the  clerk's  time,  when 
off  duty,  has  to  be  spent  in  studying  for  his  examinations,  as  no  time  is  allotted  by 
the  office  for  such  study. 

The  post-office  clerks  are  obliged  to  work,  eat,  and  sleep  unnatural  houxa,  thereby 
being  a  detriment  to  their  health,  social  liie,  and  ^neral  well  being  and  causing  a 
decreased  efficiency  to  the  service.  He  is  also  required  to  stand  long  hours  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  sitting  down,  as  no  stools  are  provided  for  him.  His  work 
carries  a  great  responsibility,  such  as  forwarding  mail,  issuing  money  orders,  sellin:: 
stamps,  handling  registered  mail,  and  he  is  required  to  furnisn  a  bond.  When  aft<'r 
years  of  faithful  service,  working  at  high  tension  and  other  conditions  named  aUn  e, 
ag^  has  dimmed  the  eye  and  slowed  the  limb,  he  is  rewarded  by  being  placed  in  a 
class  called  the  ''Su];)erannuate8,''  but  not  pensioned,  but  in  many  cases  shamefidly 
demoted. 

COHPBNSATIOK. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  us  all  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  83  per  cent  since 
1914,  according  to  authenticated  and  conservative  statistics,  while  the  wage  of  tlx^ 
post-office  clerks  has  risen  only  about  21  per  cent  since  1907.  The  post-office  clerkr. 
who  are  skilled  workers,  who  are  required  to  know  thousands  of  facts  in  order  to  l«p 
proficient,  do  not  receive  as  much  for  their  labor  as  most  unskilled  workers,  and  ari> 
thereby  forced  to  subsist  on  what  is  truthfully  called  the  poverty  line. 

Street  sweepers  of  this  city  receive  $5  per  day. 

Street  car  men  receive  $5  per  day  for  eight  hours  work  and  vacation. 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores  average  about  $65  per  week. 

Milkmen  receive  $175  per  month  and  teamsters  receive  from  $5  to  $8  per  day. 

That  the  present  ws^e  of  post-office  clerks  is  absolutely  unattractive  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  experienced  clerks  have  resigned  from  the  service  and  many 
more  thousands  of  capable  young  men  have  refrained  from  entering  the  service  becauiio 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  post-office  clerk's  wage. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  postal  clerks  are  deplorable,  especially  those  wiih 
families.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  our  daily  li\ing  expenses  and  debts  are  incurrt*d 
through  sickness  and  other  causes. 

A  copy  of  a  communication  from  a  firm  which  loans  money  to  meet  such  debt*  ao 
mentioned  above  appears  in  appendix  of  this  brief.  This  tells  of  the  number  of 
postal  workers  who  were  obligea  to  resort  to  this  method  of  meeting  their  debts.  The 
clerks'  or^nization  in  this  city  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  its  members  by 
setting  aside  money  for  a  loan  fund  so  that  clerks  could  meet  their  debts. 

So  scarce  has  been  new  recruits  of  post-office  clerks,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ci\-il 
Ber\ice  examinations  are  frequently  held  and  widely  advertised,  is  seen  by  the  reten- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  a  war-time  measure,  introduced  in  violation  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  R^ulations  of  having  letter  carriers  perform  clerks'  work,  as  there  are 
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no  substitute  clerks  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  clerks  who  resign,  and  if  the  mail  is  not 
promptly  distributed  by  the  clerks  it  can  not  be  delivered  in  due  time. 

At  this  time  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  $200  bonus  was 
granted  in  July,  1918,  all  the  lower  grades  of  post-office  clerks  were  deprived  of  their 
aut4>matic  raises. 

In  \'iew  of  the  foregoing  we  would  respectfully  request  that  your  commission  recom- 
mend  the  enactment  of  a  reclassification  law  for  post-office  clerks  as  follows: 

First-grade  salaries $1, 800 

Second-grade  salaries 2, 000 

Third-grade  salaries 2, 200 

Fourth-grade  salaries 2. 400 

and  that  all  promotions  be  made  following  the  expiration  of  one  years  service  in  the 
next  lower  grade. 

NIGHT  WORK. 

We  respectfuUv  call  your  conunission's  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  post- 
office  clerks'  work  is  performed  at  ni^ht  although  much  of  this  night  work  could  be 
elimimated .  The  harmful  result  of  night  work  is  exemplified  by  the  following  authori- 
ties.    In  the  words  of  Justice  Brandeis,  who  says: 

"Sleepby  day  is  a  troubled  kind  of  sleep,  broken  by  noises  that  go  in  and  out  of 
dfxira.  The  worker  goes  back  in  the  evening  without  having  had  the  rest  he  needed'. 
Thus  his  body  is  often  weakened,  his  health  is  broken,  his  spirits  dulled,  and  he  be- 
comes defenseless  against  the  most  dreaded  diseases. " 

Prof.  Frederick  S.  Lee,  of  Columbia,  speaks  of  the  total  output  of  night  work  as— 
*  lees  than  with  day  work ;  its  accident  rate  and  its  proportion  of  lost  time  are  in  excess 
<ner  those  of  the  day;  it  has  a  deleterious  effect  of  nealth.    All  these  features  are 
inimical  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. " 

We  respectfully  request  that  your  commission  recommend  a  time  differential  by 
making  45  minutes  night  work  equivalent  to  one  hour  day  work,  on  work  performed 
l>etween  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

OVERTIME. 

The  excessive  overtime  worked  by  the  post-office  clerks  is  breaking  down  health 
and  morals  of  Uie  men  and  causing  the  resignation  of  many  clerks,  which  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Overtime  is  recognized  by  paying  time  and  a  half  or 
double  time  by  most  all  employers,  therefore  we  respectiufly  request  that  your  com- 
mission recommend  time  and  ahaH  for  all  overtime  and  our  tour  of  duty  to  be  eight 
hours  within  nine  hours. 

SICK  LEAVE. 

Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  ether  departments  of  the  Government  grant  a  30- 
day  sick  leave  with  pay,  the  post-office  clerK's  pay  stops  when  he  becomes  sick.  This 
condition  has  caused  many  a  post-office  clerk's  family  to  become  destitute,  while  he 
sees  about  him  employees  of  private  employers  being  paid  for  the  time  they  are  sick. 
It  is  therefore  a  humane  duty  for  our  Government  to  provide  relief  to  the  post-office 
clerk  in  such  distress,  and  we  resx)ectfully  ask  that  a  30-day  sick  leave  be  granted 
poet-office  clerks  with  pay. 

DEMOTION. 

The  poet-office  clerk  who  ^ows  old  in  the  service  after  years  of  faithful  labor  is  in 
many  cases  demoted.  He  is  thus  penalized  because  he  nas  grown  oldj  because  of 
the  years  he  has  loysdly  served  his  Gfovemment  his  eye  is  dimmed,  his  limbs  slower, 
and  his  tired  brain  nearing  the  end  of  its  work;  because  in  his  pilgrimage  throiigh 
life  he  labored  for  Uncle  Sam  at  a  small  remuneration,  thereby  being  unable  to  provide 
for  old  age. 

Well  can  the  Government  say  to  these  workers:  *'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants; "  and  to  demote  such  men  is  nothing  short  of  brutality.  We  respectfully  request 
that  you  recommend  that  no  demotions  be  given  superannuated  poet-office  clerks. 

LABORERS. 

In  behalf  of  the  post-office  laborers  of  San  Francisco,  I  will  call  this  to  your  attention: 
That  the  laborers  of  the  post  office,  like  the  clerks,  have  long  been  overlooked  as  re- 
gards wages.  They  are  required  to  work  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  their  work  is 
dirty,  laborious,  and  unhealthy,  and  in  order  to  be  proficient  they  are  required  to 
poasess  some  knowledge  of  mail  distribution.    Their  wage  is  far  below  the  wages 
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laborers  receive  in  all  other  work.  They  are  now  clasfidfied  in  one  clan  repardlev  ui 
the  term  of  service  rendered  or  efficiency  gained  from  continued  service  and  they  a^k 
that  three  gr^es  be  created  with  salary  from  $1200  to  $1,400  per  annum,  with  time  and  & 
half  for  overtime. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  post-office  clerks  and  laborers  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  I  earnestly  and  respectfully  request  that  ^our  commisnon 
acquaint  Congrees  of  our  ui^gent  needs  and  urge  them  to  remedy  existing  conditi«L« 
which  by  so  doing  shall  not  only  prevent  utter  demoralization  of  the  service  but  at  the 
same  time  grant  justice  and  fair  play  to  faithful  Government  workers,  and  make 
our  Government  a  model  employer.  Let  our  governing  body  lend  an  ear  to  the  ha- 
mane  side  of  our  case  that  in  the  end  the  humanitv  for  which  our  country  ao  nobly 
fought  for  and  for  which  our  brave  men  died  shall  oe  evident  in  the  Govemment  s 
own  household. 

Apfenduc  No.  1. 

the  ifobbis  flan  co.  of  ban  franasco,  calif. 

San  Francisco,  Augtui  19,  1929. 
Mr.  Jahes  Coleman, 

Ferry  post  office,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  your  recent  inquiry  over  the  telephone  regarding  loaitf 
made  postid  employees  and  about  how  many  employees  from  the  postal  service  are 
making  such  loans. 

Our  records  show  approximately  between  forty  and  fifty,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  debts,  for  sickness,  and  in  some  cases  death. 

It  might  at  this  time  interest  you  to  know  that  the  wages  paid  postal  employees  do 
not  at  lui  compare  with  wages  paid  employees  in  other  lines.  I  taice  as  a  comparison 
for  instance,  clerks  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  who  are  now  under  Gov- 
emment control .  Of  course  in  some  instances  the  junior  clerks  receive  leas  than  some 
of  the  postal  workers,  but  in  a  general  way,  the  employees  of  the  railroads  are  earning 
a  much  greater  salary  for  the  number  of  years  in  the  service.  This  sdso  applies,  you 
might  sav,  to  the  vanous  clerks,  both  junior  and  senior,  in  the  various  State  and 
national  banks. 

I  take  it  that  a  postal  clerk  has  to  be  as  careful,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  dischar^  of  hi;* 
duties,  as  a  bank  clerk  or  railroad  clerk,  and  it  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  high  roet 
of  living  that  the  salary  given  by  our  Govemment  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
services  rendered. 

You  might  take  it  from  this  letter  that  I  am  carrying  a  brief  for  the  postal  employees. 
Such  is  not  the  case;  as  I  am  simply  stating  facts  that  we  have  on  hand  in  our  institu- 
tion, and  the  comparison  is  simply  given  for  your  benefit. 

If  there  is  more  that  you  want  us  to  go  into  regarding  this  matter,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  take  it  up  either  in  person  or  by  mail. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Meek. 

STATEME17T  OF  MB.  G.  H.  MECK,  OMAHA,  ITEBB. 

Mr.  Meck.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  fellow  employees,  I  will  not 
delve  very  deeply  into  facts  that  have  been  gone  into  before,  but  I 
wish  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  conditions  in  the 
Omaha  post  office. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  in  the  Omaha  office  time  and  again  I  have  seen 
mail  piled,  I  would  say,  half  way  to  the  roof.  There  isn't  a  doubt 
but  what  every  man  in  the  service  is  proud  to  see  the  public  get  the 
service  they  are  entitled  to,  but  supposing  we  became  Bolsheviks, 
like  some  of  the  radicals  the  Govemment  has  raided  and  caught  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  very  logical  the  pubUc  would  suffer.  We 
do  not  wish  others  of  our  own  nation  to  suffer  at  our  hands.  Natu- 
rally the  boys  work  overtime  but  with  a  dull  heart,  because  on  pay 
(lay  our  chock  comes  around  and  we  are  paid  5  cents  less  an  hour  tnan 
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some  f eUow  who  has  been  hired  off  of  the  street  for  60  cents  an  hour. 
Labor  is  short  in  our  office,  and  the  postmaster  has  appointed 
women  in  the  service.  The*  postmaster  and  assistant  postmaster 
both  admit  women  are  inefficient  and  they  force  the  men  out  of  their 
day  iobs.  These  women  are  employed  on  dayhght  jobs,  and  men 
who  have  worked  from  8  to  14  and  20  years  are  still  kept  on  night 
shifts.     Now,  if  that  is  justice,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  I  can't  see  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  dare  sa^  there  was  one  other  reason  for  that,  that  might 
enter  into  it,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  best  for  a  laxiy  to  work  at  night 
ii  daytime  work  cotdd  be  given  her.    Didn't  that  enter  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Meok.  I  would  say  this,  if  respectable  wages  would  be  paid 
in  the  Postal  Service  the  department  wouldn't  have  had  to  hire  the 
women.    We  look  at  it  in  this  way. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  men  in  the  office  asked  for  a  promotion 
to  the  stamp  room,  and  went  to  the  postmaster.    The  postmaster 
sent  him  to  the  superintendent  of  mails.    The  superintendent  of 
mails  advised  him  the  inspectors  stated  no  distributor  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  work  floor.    Evidently  the  department  is  beginning 
to  realize  efficient  distributing  clerks  can  not  be  spared  from  the  cases. 
This  means  they  are  eliminated  from  promotion  to  higher  position. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  229  clerks  on  the  pay  roll  m  the  Omaha 
office,  and  the  departntent  has  authorized  246.    This  leaves  17  va- 
cancies at  present,  and  in  the  Omaha  office  at  10.30  last  night  there 
were  150,000  circulars  that  would  not  be  given  service  for  the  next 
12  hours.    These  were  in  the  office  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Now  these  are  facts — ^not  only  in  the  Omaha  office,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
but  in  all  the  larger  offices  throughout  the  country  the  same  conditions 
prevail. 
Mr.  Bell.  How  is  the  eligible  register  in  Omaha  ? 
Mr.  Meck.  We  have  no  such  thing.     We  are  using  bovs  from  the 
Omaha  High  School  and  Creighton  College,  who  work  from  two  to 
five  hours  a  day  and  get  60  cents  an  hour,  and  then  they  say,  **Well, 
that  is  enough  to  buy  cigarettes  with.     That  is  all  I  want."      These 
are  the  conditions  under  which  we  work.     Our  postmaster  saw  fit  to 
try  to  force  the  uncertified  men  to  take  the  civil-service  examination 
wno  were  in  the  post  office  before  'Christmas,  saying  he  would  fire 
every  man  who  didn't  take  the  examination.     Wen,  the  majority 
took  the  examination.     Now,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  we  beheve  it  to  be 
necessary  for  a  man  to  make  application  in  due  form  before  he  can 
take  the  civil-service  examination.     Upon  inquiry  from  these  men 
we  find  but  few  of  them  ever  filed  an  apphcation,  but  they  did  comply 
with  the  postmaster's  request,  and  naturally  they  held  their  joDs. 
Since  then  the  men  discharged  by  the  postmaster  because  they  didn't 
take  the  examination,  have  been  hired  over  again.     There  are   pos- 
tive  facts,  and  every  man  in  the  Omaha  office  bears  me  out  in  these 
statements. 

Now  I  would  say  the  sooner  we  have  an  adequate  increase  in 
salary  to  meet  the  conditions  in  our  locahty,  and  the  injustice 
imposed  upon  the  clerks  in  our  office  removed,  the  more  efficient  the 
mail  semce  will  become.  Commodities  and  the  cost  of  living  have 
increased  from  78  to  100  per  cent,  and  our  increase  in  salary  should 
be  based  upon  these  figures. 

We  beheve  a  differential  of  45  minutes  in  night  work,  between 
(lip  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  '^.  m.,  should  bo  the  universal  practice 
through  such  offices  where  night  work  is  necessary. 
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We  believe,  also,  a  suitable  retirement  measure  should  be  enacte<i 
for  the  faithful  superannuated  employees,  who  have  given  the  b(»>i 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  Postal  Service.  TTiis  would  be  economy 
to  the  Government  and  would  tend  to  increase  the  eflSiciency  in  tlu* 
service. 

About  7  jrears  ago,  when  I  first  entered  the  service,  we  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  see  mail  lie  in  the  office  3  hours  before  being 
worked,  but  now  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  mail  to  lie  in  the  office 
30  hours  before  being  distributed.  &K>st  of  our  help  comes  from 
hidi  schools  and  Crei^ton  College,  and  it  is  some  help  too. 

Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  donH;  want  to  take  up  your  time  longer, 
because  these  gentlemen  here  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  prevail, 
but  will  teU  you  this,  the  Omaha  post  office  clerks  and  post  office 
clerks  throughout  the  country  are  getting  one  raw  deal  and  to  date 
they  have  not  received  the  justice  due  them.  We  should  be  served 
by  a  board  of  our  own,  a  national  organization — ^who  they  may  be 
we  care  not,  but  one  who  will  give  us  a  just  deal.  The  service  will 
then  resume  its  former  efficiency.     I  thank  you. 

Mr  Meek  filed  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Meck. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  postal  employees  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  not  to  overburden  v(»iir 
committee  with  a  voluminous  briei  goin^  into  detail  regarding  the  low  waces  paid  t<^ 
postal  employees  as  compared  to  that  paid  to  workers  in  other  lines  of  inoustry.  bti: 
to  show  that  as  a  class  we  have  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  Government  during  th»* 
past  few  years  when  the  cost  of  living  rapidly  went  up,  and  our  salaries  remained 
practically  stationary,  except  for  a  temporary  increase  of  25  per  cent,  since  1907. 

We  ask  that  the  least  your  committee  can  recommend  for  tne  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Postal  Service  is  to  see  that  the  salaries  of  all  postal  employees  aiv 
increased  at  least  to  what  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  has  been  during  the  p&t^t 
five  years,  and  Government  figures  range  from  78  to  100  per  cent. 

This  office  at  present  is  short  about  40  employees,  due  to  resignations  on  account 
of  low  wages  and  poor  working  conditions,  with  scarcely  a  month  passing  by  without 
the  force  being  decreased  by  the  loss  of  its  experienced  workers,  who  see  nothing' 
before  them  but  starvation  and  night  work. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  worlkers  in  the  postal  service  who  have  become  \ictim- 
of  the  white  plague,  and  when  their  physical  condition  is  such  that  they  can  no  lontr^r 
perform  the  work  required  of  them,  they  resign,  and  in  most  cases  become  objects*  nt 
charity.  We  feel  that  an  early  adoption  of  a  proper  retirement  law,  would  relieve 
this  condition. 

To  require  the  Postal  Department  to  reduce  night  work  it  is  sug^ted  that  the  men 
working  after  6  p.  m.  and  before  6  a.  m.  be  given  a  time  differential  of  15  minutes  to 
the  hoiu",  making  45  minutes  of  night  work  equal  to  1  hour  of  day  work.  If  this  wa* 
done,  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  mails  at  night,  would 
be  considerable  improved,  and  much  night  work  would  be  eliminated. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  complaints  which  have  merit  to  them  should  be  settled 
by  our  national  officers  in  Washington  and  the  Postmaster  General ;  and  it  is  urged  that 
legislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  recjuiring  the  Postal  Department  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  postal  organizations  to  adjust  conditions  relating  to  po^al 
employees  work.  A  court  of  appeals  to  hear  all  disputes  between  the  po^al  workerv 
ana  the  Post  Office  Department  should  be  established  by  Congress,  which  would  re- 
lieve Congress  of  unnecessary  work  in  such  matters,  and  the  employees,  would  fet  I 
that  their  case  would  have  a  fair  and  impartial  bearing  before  an  unprejudiced  court, 
and  not  the  system  as  it  exists  at  present — all  Post  Office  Department  viewpoint. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  tnat  we  are  only  asking  that  we  be  permitted  to  live 
as  becomes  an  American  citizen  and  be  p^d  the  prevailing  wa^  that  is  found  to  eid^t 
in  other  industrial  establishments,  and  if  your  committee  thinks  it  wise  accept  the 
statement  made  by  Postmaster  General  Burleson  before  the  postal  appropriation  com- 
mittee, that  *'the  Post  Office  Department  should  pay  its  employees  at  least  15  per 
cent  more  than  they  would  receive  in  private  industry  "  if  this  was  done,  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  tardy  justice  to  a  large  group  of  employees  who  render  efficient 
service  under  a  large  handicap. 
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We  a^n  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  see  that  legislation  Ye  enacted  to  do  away 
with  low  wages,  poor  working  conditions,  night  work,  and  that  the  right  of  collective 
Vtargaining  be  given  the  postal  workers,  together  with  that  of  a  court  of  appeals  where  all 
disputes  that  can  not  be  amicably  settled  by  our  representatives  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  would  be  heard  by  an  impartial  court  to  be  finally  determined  on  the 
merits  and  justice  of  the  case. 

Should  the  above  recommendations  be  enacted  into  law,  it  can  be  safely  stated 
that  nearly  all  the  grievances  of  postal  workers  would  be  handled  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  Postal  Service  restored  to  an  unheard-of 
efficient  manner,  whereas  at  the  present  time  discontent,  resentment  over  conditions, 
bring  about  the  loss  of  morale  and  the  disintegrations  of  one  of  the  most  useful  depart- 
ments of  the  public. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Braddock,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  E.  BEADDOCK,  OKLAHOMA  CITT, 

OKLA. 

Mr.  Brabdock.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen^  I  would  like 
to  start  my  argmnent  from  the  beginning  of  a  clerk's  time  in  the 
office.  First  I  would  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  nearly  every  office  in  the  country — and  it  applies  to  Oklahoma 
City  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  oi  the  late  act  of  Congress  giving 
60  Vents  an  hour  to  substitutes — ^it  was  impossible  to  secure  appli- 
cants to  take  the  examination  for  post  office  clerk — ^practically  im- 
passible. These  examinations  were  held  monthly,  instead  of  semi- 
annually, or  annually,  or  whenever  they  were  required.  After  the 
act  of  Congress  giving  substitutes  60  cents  an  hour,  more  than  100 
applicants  took  the  following  examinations  and  at  the  present  time 
they  will  be  on  the  eligible  list,  provided  they  pass  the  examination. 
The  former  list,  not  providing  sufficient  applicants,  compelled  the 
employment  of  uncertified  help.  That  help  nad  no  intention  of  re- 
maming  in  the  service;  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  of  them  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  examination.  They  worked  for  such 
time  as  they  saw  fit,  and  quit  when  they  chose.  Some  of  them  were 
persuaded  to  take  the  examinations. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  pay  for  substitutes  be  made  per- 
manent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  last  e^tamination  in  Oklahoma 
City  showed  that  they  will  apply  if  they  are  given  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  that  paid  outside  employees — that  goes  to  show  that  the 
rate  of  pay  to  substitutes  should  be  maintained  as  under  the  late 
act  of  Congress. 

lender  the  present  law  also — ^when  I  speak  of  "  the  present  law*'  I 
mean  the  emergency  act  of  Congress — a  substitute's  rate  of  pay  is 
reduced  to  40  cents  an  hour  the  moment  he  is  regularly  appointed. 
Now,  the  outcome  of  that  has  been  in  one  instance  in  Oklahoma 
that  one  clerk  appUed  for  30  days'  leave  of  absence.  My  brief  says 
that  he  tendered  his  resignation,  but  on  talking  to  the  superintendent 
of  mails  just  to-day,  I  learn  that  he  applied  for  30  days'  leave;  but  I 
do  know  that  he  told  me  that  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  on  the 
very  day  that  his  pay  was  reduced  from  60  cents  to  40  cents  per 
hour.  This  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  salary  for  a  man  at  the  time 
of  regular  appointment  equal  to  the  present  pay  of  a  substitute.  It 
is  also  true  that  young  men  seek  employment  in  lines  of  business  that 
will  provide  them  with  the  quickest  advancement  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  we  recommend  automatic  promotions  of  at  least  $200  a 
year,  and  fewer  salary  grades  than  the  six  now  provided  by  law,  so 
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that  a  clerk  may  reach  the  maximum  salary  grade  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  efficient.  We  estimate  that  it  usually  takes  four  or  five 
years,  including  time  served  as  a  substitute,  to  make  an  efficient  clerk, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  reach  the  maximiun  salary  grade  at  that 
time. 

In  our  brief  we  take  up  thiB  cost  of  living  and  the  increase  that  we 
are  asking  in  the  higher  salaried  grades. 

We  also  call  attention  to  one  fact  that  clerks  in  grades  below  the 
sixth  did  not  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  late  bonus  acts,  by  reason  of 
being  deprived  of  one  or  more  advancement  in  grade  when  the  bonus 
was  given,  . 

In  reference  to  the*  special  clerk  grade,  our  understanding  is  that 
it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  clerks  who  had  become 
expert.  The  question  of  who  is  an  expert  should  surely  not  be  left 
to  the  private  opinion  of  the  postmaster  or  his  assistants.  The 
question  as  to  wnen  a  clerk  shall  be  considered  ^  expert  is.  very 
uncertain,  and  should  be  settled  by  law  as  near  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  both  as  to  special  clerks  and  as  to  supervisory  em- 
ployees, our  recommendation  is,  that  an  efficiency  record  be  main- 
tained, and  that  that  efficiency  record  be  based  on  the  record  of  the 
clerk,  and  not  on  the  private  opinion  of  postmasters  or  their  assistants, 
the  purpose  being  to  avoid  favoritism  and  political  preference. 

These  gentlemen  have  spoken  of  a  board  to  hear  and  try  questions 
between  post  office  clerks  and  or  postmasters.  We  recommend  that 
an  impartial  body  be  created  to  hear  such  claims  and  to  ^re  the 
clerks  the  same  right  to  be  heard  that  a  postmaster  or  an  official  of 
the  department  has  to  be  heard. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  a  clerk  is  drawing 
his  lowest  salary,  he  is  also  usually  working  the  midnight  tours,  and 
these  combined  facts  have  caused  many  of  them  to  resi^.  Young 
men  especially  despise  night  work.  I  think  that  is  universal,  and 
we  recommend  the  time  differential  that  has  been  mentioned  here. 
Now  that  differential  may  also  attract  older  men  to  take  night  work 
on  account  of  the  short  hours. 

In  reference  to  overtime,  we  believe  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  overtime  and  to  compel  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
eight-hoiu'  law  and  six-day  week  that  overtime  should  be  compen- 
sated for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  or  compensatory  time  in 
discretion  of  the  clerk.  The  compensatory  time  feature  would  abso- 
lutely compel  the  observance  of  the  eight-hour  law,  because  an  offic-e 
can  no  more  permit  the  clerk  to  be  off  at  some  future  time  than  they 
could  dispense  with  the  services  of  that  clerk  for  overtime — ^unless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary — that  is,  if  they  had  to  let  him  off  at  some 
future  time  when  they  may  need  him. 

In  respect  to  examinations,  they  are  usually  required  every  six 
months  and  there  is  no  allowance  made  to  post  office  clerks  for  the 
time  that  they  must  put  in  in  study,  nor  is  there  any  time  allowed 
in  which  they  take  tne  examination.  The  examination  is  ordereil 
by  the  supervisor.  The  day  is  set  in  our  office  and  the  clerk  arranges 
his  own  hour  and  must  take  it  on  his  own  time  before  or  after  his 
regular  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  time  is  usually  consumed  in  those  examina- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Braf/DOCF.  In  O'Lihoma  there  are  two  sections  and  about  TOO 
can  s  in  ca;h  s^ctivon,  and  the  time  runs  25  minutes  on  an  average  for 
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each  of  those  examinations;  25  minutes  for  700  cards  in  each  exam* 
ination* 

We  Buhmit  that  employees  of  post  offices  should  receive  the  same 
30  days'  leave  and  30  days'  sick  leave  allowed  departmental  employees 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  also  ask  the  commission  to  consider  the  status  of  formei 
employees  who  may  return  to  the  service,  in  respect  to  salary  and 
priority  in  the  office,  if  any  is  to  be  recognized.  At  the  present 
time  tnat  is  left  to  each  particular  postmaster,  I  believe. 

We  advocate  a  retirement  law  both  for  the  betterment  of  the 
swvice  and  for  the  good  of  superannuated  employees,  based  on  a 
noncontributory  plan,  as  any  other  plan  may  militate  against  em- 
plovees  who  may  resign  and  leave  the  service. 

Tn  order  to  compel  the  same  uniform  construction  of  the  postal 
laws  and  regulations  throughout  the  country  and  to  prevent  unjust 
discrimination  in  the  awarding  of  promotions,  we  suggest  the  crea- 
tion of  an  impartial  board  empowered  to  pass  upon  and  finally  settle 
all  Questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  department,  a  postmaster  or  an 
employee,  after  proper  hearing  or  trial. 

I  want  to  read  a  quotation  here  from  the  President,  who  states: 

That  an  employee  whoee  life  ifi  hedged  about  by  hard  and  unjust  conditions  which 
he  did  not  create  and  over  which  he  has  no  con  troll,  lacks  that  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  volunteer  effort  which  are  the  necessary  ingredients  to  the  great  producing 
industiiefl. 

Mr.  Braddock  submitted  the  following  brief  for  the  clerks  of 
Oklahoma  City: 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Braddock. 

We,  the  clerks  in  the  poet  office  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  submit  the  following  in 
support  of  our  petition  attached  hereto: 

1.  There  are  about  75  regular  clerks  now  employed  in  this  office,  four  of  whom 
were  allowed  the  office  during  the  past  year.  During  the  year,  there  were  37  resigna- 
tions from  the  clerk  force,  eight  of  them  were  in  the  sixth  siedary  grade,  four  were 
*'i)pecial  clerks"  and  one  held  a  supervisory  position.  Twenty-one  expressed  them- 
selves as  having  secured  better  positions.  In  February,  there  were  eight  resignations 
of  clerks,  in  October,  five,  in  November,  four  and  in  December,  four.  On  April  30, 
four  sixth-grade  clerks  left  the  service.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  exact  number  of 
hours  of  overtime  necessitated  by  these  resignations,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
overtime  equalled  or  exceeded  8  hours  per  day  for  each  resignation  until  the  vacancy 
was  filled,  and  in  some  cases  this  estimate  was  greatly  exceeded  because  of  the  lack 
of  men  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge. 

2.  During  said  year,  examinations  for  applicants  were  held  monthly  and  every 
inducement  was  offered  in  order  to  secure  eligibles,  but  very  few  men  took  the  exami- 
nations and  conseq^uently,  it  often  happened  that  there  were  no  eligibles  on  the 
substitute  list  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  ishatever  uncertified  help  that  could 
be  obtained  and  many  of  these  had  no  intention  of  remaining  permanently. 

3.  After  the  act  of  Congress  providing  60  cents  per  hour  for  substitutes,  more  than 
100  applicants  took  the  next  examination.  It  is  evident  that  this  rate,  or  even  a 
higher  rate  for  substitutes  should  be  made  permanent  in  order  to  draw  the  best  class  of 
employees  into  the  service.  The  time  served  as  a  substitute  is  similar  to  time  served 
as  an  apprentice  in  other  lines  of  business  with  this  added,  a  substitute  works  very 
irregular  hours,  day  or  night,  and  perhaps  averages  only  a  few  hours  per  day,  besides 
serving  an  uncertain  length  of  time  before  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  regular  force. 

4.  under  the  present  law,  a  substitute's  rate  of  pay  is  reduced  to  40  cents  per  hour 
when  he  becomes  a  regular  and  already  in  this  office.  One  man  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion on  the  very  day  he  received  notice  of  his  regular  appointment.  Th^s  may  have 
been  merely  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  an  increased  entrance 
salary  equal  to  the  present  rate  of  pay  of  a  substitute.  Another  patent  fact  is  that  on 
re$nilar  appointment,  a  substitute  is  far  more  valuable  than  when  he  first  entered 
the  office.  It  is  also  true  that  young  men  seek  employment  in  a  business  that  afTords 
the  best  chance  of  rapid  advancement  in  salary  and  it  seems  that  automatic  promo- 
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tions  of  at  leant  $200  per  year,  making  fewer  salary  grades  than  six,  would  go  m  lopg 
way  in  drawing  into  the  service,  competent  young  men  who  anticipate  9ta>-inp  in 
the  Government  employ.  It  usually  takes  four  or  five  years,  including  time  per\Hi 
as  a  substitute,  to  make  an  efficient  clerk  and  it  should  be  possible  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum salary  grade  within  three  or  four  years  after  regular  appointment. 

5.  The  law  of  1907  fixed  the  max;mimi  salary  of  a  clerk  at  $1,200  per  year  and  thfre 
was  no  increase  until  July  1,  1918.  In  1914,  that  maximum  salary  was  lew  than  a 
fair  salar>  in  view  of  changed  conditions,  and  other  employers  recognized  the  fact 
and  granted  increases  to  their  employees.  The  value  of  outside  labor  changed  with 
the  times  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  government  clerk's  salary  was  reduced 
accordingly.  It  followed  that  many  either  had  to  resign  and  start  anew  in  anoih(»r 
business  or  seek  some  additional  employment  and  compensation  to  make  up  for  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  their  salary  and  many  of  them  are  now  using  this  meanf*  to 
make  "ends  meet. " 

6.  In  asking  for  an  increase  to  at  lea^t  $2,400  per  year  for  the  highest  paid  c1erk.<i. 
we  have  considered  the  matter  in  two  ways  and  have  reached  about  the  same  conrlu- 
sion.  A  large  majority  of  clerks  in  the  maximum  salary  grade  are  men  with  familift* 
dependent  upon  them  for  supnort.  The  average  American  family  consists  of  fi\e 
persons.  The  minimum  annual  expense  of  a  family  of  five  persons  is  nearly  $2,300. 
according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  estimate.  Most  estimates  on  the  per  cent  of  increase  in 
living  are  based  on  the  period  from  1914  to  1919.  There  was  a  small  per  cent  of  inrrea*** 
between  1910  and  1914.  If  we  assume  that  $1,200  was  a  fair  salary  for  a  married  man 
in  1910,  and  increase  this  salary  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of  liN'ing  has  ad- 
vanced, we  approac]}  the  Labor  Bureau  estimate. 

7.  Since  July  1,  1918,  all  automatic  promotions  have  been  suspended  hy  reason  of 
of  increases  granted  as  a  bonus.  As  a  consequence,  only  clerks  in  the  sixth  ealan- 
grade  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  "bonus"  plan,  because  all  <lerk8  now  in 
the  fifth  grade  have  lost  one  advancement  in  grade  and  all  below  the  fifth  grade  have 
lost  two  advancements. 

8.  Our  understanding  of  the  "spe:  ial  clerk"  grade  is  that  it  was  r reated  in  ord#T 
to  provide  higher  pay  for  expert  clerks  Who  had  reached  the  maximimi  grade.  The 
question  as  to  when  a  clerk  shall  be  considered  an  expert  is  uncertain  and  should  V»e 
settled  by  law  and  not  left  to  regulation  or  the  opinion  of  postmasters,  and  all  r  lerk.«- 
who  measure  up  to  the  standard  so  fixed  ought  to  be  entitled  to  promotion  to  "spe*  ial 
clerk."  A  definite  law  in  this  regard  womd  remove  the  chance  of  favoritism  being 
shown  in  recommendations  for  promotion  to  this  grade. 

9.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  order  to  remove  the  chance  of  favoritism  being  sho^*n, 
promotions  to  supervisory  positions  should  be  regulated  by  law,  not  left  to  regulation 
or  the  opinion  of  postmasters  and  their  assistants.  The  qualifications  required  in 
such  cases  should  be  definitely  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  order  to  insure  to  a  senior 
emplovee,  in  point  of  service,  the  prior  right  to  a  supervisory  position  recognized  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  tivil  service,  and  no  part  of  a  senior  clerk's  reoonl 
that  is  based  on  the  private  opinion  of  his  superiors  should  be  permitted  to  deprive 
him  of  promotion  in  his  turn,  except  the  disqualification  be  proven  to  the  satiefar- 
tion  of  an  impartial  body. 

10.  In  order  to  prevent  unjust  demotion,  reduction,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  all 
classes  of  employees,  we  submit  the  law  should  designate  the  offenses  and  the 
punishment  of  each  and  also  should  permit  each  accused  employee  a  fair  hearing  or 
trial  before  an  impartial  body. 

11.  At  the  very  time  a  clerk  is  drawing  the  lowest  salary,  he  is  also  usually  work- 
ing on  the  midnight  tour,  and  these  combined  facts  often  cause  much  dissatisfaction 
and  a  few  resignations,  about  eight  clerks  having  resigned  from  this  tour  in  this  otfir  e 
during  the  past  year,  and  as  a  remedy  we  suggest  that  for  work  performed  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  one  day  and  6  a.  m.  of  the  next,  usually  considered  night  hour?, 
45  minutes  should  be  equivalent  in  time  and  pay  to  one  hour  of  day  work. 

12.  In  order  to  prevent  overtime,  except  when  absolutely  neceawirj',  we  siigg**:^ 
allowance  of  either  compensatory  time  if  employee  so  elects,  or  time  and  a  half  <  om- 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  working  days  in  the  particular  month  and  excluding 
Sundavs. 

13.  In  our  office  examinations  are  required  every  six  months  and  each  preparation 
requires  from  6  to  10  hours  of  studv  for  the  older  men  and  a  great  deal  more  for  new 
men  on  their  first  attempt.  All  clerks  must  do  their  8tud>ing  before  or  after  thw 
tours  of  duty,  on  their  own  time,  and  the  day  on  which  the  examination  miiFt  Ik* 
taken  is  assigned  by  the  office  and  the  examination  is  taken  on  the  clerk's  own  time 
or  after  his  tour  of  duty,  and  without  pay. 

14.  We  submit  that  employees  of  post  offices  should  receive  the  same  30  dav<* 
leave  and  30  days'  sick  leave  allowed  departmental  employees  at  Washington,  D.  4\ 
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15.  The  Btatus  of  fonner  employees  who  may  return  to  the  service  in  respect  to 
salary  and  priority  on  the  office,  if  any,  should  be  regulated  by  law  and  not  left  to 
re^ufation  or  the  opinion  of  poastmasters: 

16.  We  advocate  a  retirement  law,  both  for  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  for 
the  good  of  superannuated  employees  based  on  a  noncontributory  plan,  as  any  other 
plan  would  militate  against  employees  who  may  resign  from  the  service. 

17.  In  order  to  compel  the  same  uniform  construction  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations in  all  offices,  and  also  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  in  the  awarding  of 
promotions,  we  suggest  the  creation  of  an  impartial  body  empowered  to  pass  upon 
and  finailv  settle  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  department,  or  a  postmaster, 
or  an  employee,  after  a  hearing  or  trial. 

18.  We  believe  that  uncertified  help  should  be  authorized  in  all  cases  of  necessity 
SLQ^  before  Christmas. 


PETmON. 

The  petition  of  the  clerks  in  the  post  office  at  Oklahoma  City,  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, for  themselves  and  all  other  similarly  paid  post-office  employees  in  the  United 
States  who  may  c  are  to  join  with  them,  respectfully  represents: 

1.  That  largely  because  of  the  low  salaries  heretofore  and  now  paid  to  post-office 
clerks  and  other  employees  and  because  larger  salaries  were,  have  been,  and  are  offered 
in  other  lines  of  work,  many  competent  and  efficient  clerks  and  other  employees  have 
<)uit  and  others  will  quit  the  Government  employ  to  take  up  other  work,  and  this  has 
tended  and  will  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the  efncienc>r  of  the  service,  and  it  has  neces- 
>itated  and  will  necessitate  much  overtime  for  remaining  employees. 

2.  That  also  because  of  said  low  salaries  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  desirable 
applicants  and  otherwise  eligible  persons,  between  1914  and  the  date  of  the  recent 
inireases  provided  by  law,  made  application  for  examinations,  although  examinations 
were  held  much  more  frequently  than  before  1914. 

3.  That  in  order  to  attract  desirable  applicants  and  draw  the  best  class  of  employees 
into  the  service  permanently,  each  when  chosen  and  placed  on  the  substitute  list  for 
^rvic  e,  should  be  paid  at  a  very  high  rate  per  hour  for  the  reason  that  substitutes  have 
\mc*ertain  and  irregular  tours  of  duty,  uncertain  and  irregular  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  day  and  month,  and  an  uncertain  length  of  time  to  serve  before  securing  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  regular. 

4 .  That  during  the  time  served  in  the  capac  ity  of  a  substitute,  said  substitute  learns 
more  or  less  of  the  duties  and  work  to  which  he  may  have  been  assigned  and  on  regular 
appointment  is  usually  fairly  efficient  and  capable  of  performing  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  lesser  duties  of  the  office,  and  in  order  to  hold  in  the  service  the  best  and  most 
effi<  ient  among  them,  a  large  entrance  salary  should  be  provided  by  law,  with  auto- 
matic promotions  of  at  least  $200  per  year,  thereby  making  fewer  grades  than  the  six 
DOW  in  force,  so  that  the  maximum  salary  may  be  reached  as  soon  as  an  employee, 
through  examinations  or  otherwise,  learns  and  is  able  to  perform  an  equal  share  of  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  his  or  her  position,  the  time  required  for  the  usual  examina- 
tions and  efficiency  demanded  being  not  more  than  three  years  excluding  the  time 
served  as  a  substitute. 

5.  That  a  large  majority  of  those  post-office  clerks  and  other  similarly  paid  employ- 
ees who  were,  in  1914,  and  are  now  drawing  the  maximum  salary  provided  by  law,  are 
men  with  families  dependent  upon  them  for  support  and  the  maximum  salary  paid 
them  in  1914,  to  wit,  $1,200  per  year,  was  less  than  the  fair  value  of  the  duties,  study, 
knowledge  and  length  of  service  reciuired  of  them  and  was  less  than  a  fair  salary  for  a 
man  with  dependents  and  was  less  than  the  highest  salGlries  paid  to  employees  outside 
the  Government  service  at  the  time  mentioned  for  lesser  duties,  knowledge,  study,  and 
length  ol  service,  and  consequently  a  great  many  post-office  clerks  and  other  similarly 
paid  employees  were  in  normal  prewar  times  and  still  are  compelled  to  do  and  perform 
various  and  divers  forms  of  work  outside  of  their  regular  tours  of  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  and  properly  augmenting  their  inadequate  income. 

6.  That  because  of  prevailing  high  prices  and  in  order  that  they  may  support  them- 
selves and  their  dependents  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  their  accustomed  mode 
of  living,  the  salaries  of  all  clerks  and  other  employees  now  in  the  maximum  salary 
grade  should  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $2,400  per  year,  which  amount  is  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  present  cost  of  living  that  a  fair  salary  in  prewar  times  was  to  the 
then  cost  of  living  and  no  more  than  salaries  now  paid  to  employees  outside  the  Govern- 
ment service  for  lesser  duties,  knowledge,  study,  and  length  of  service,  as  will  appear 
from  various  lists  heretofore  filed  with  your  investigating  committee. 

7 .  That  for  the  same  reasons  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  various 
grades  below  the  sixth  salary  grade  should  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  and  considera- 
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tion  should  be  given  the  fact  that  all  clerks  and  employees  in  grades  below  said  ^x:h 
salary  grade  would  have  received  automatic  promotions  to  higher  ssJary  grades  exi  f-p* 
for  the  Buspenedonof  all  automatic  promotions  since  July  1, 1918,  by  reason  ci  im  re^-v^ 
granted  them  as  a  bonus. 

8.  That  the  higher  grade,  now  known  as  the  special  clerk  grade,  higher  than  th^ 
above  maximum  salary  grade,  should  be  retained  by  law  and  all  clerks  who  havegi\('U 
one  year's  satisfactory  service  in  the  maximum  salary  grade  should  be  made  eliplu* 
for  promotion  to  ^'special  clerk"  and  the  requirements  to  entitle  an  eligible  to  tha: 
higher  grade  should  be  fixed  by  law,  not  by  regulation,  and  should  be  based  oa  reruiL 
requisite  knowledge,  scheme  study,  examination,  or  great  responsibility,  and  ^t\ 
requirements  should  be  made  as  dennite  and  explicit  as  possible  in  order  to  prev^Lt 
favoritism  and  politif  al  preferment. 

9.  That  the  appointment  and  choosing  of  supervisory  employees  should  be  regulat^i 
by  law,  not  by  reflation,  and  should  be  limited  to  employees  in  the  maximum  salan 
grade  and  ^'spe  lal  clerks"  and  same  should  be  made  most  definite  and  explitit  11 
order  to  prevent  favoritism  and  political  preferment  and  in  order  to  insure  to  a  fenii^z 

Eloyee  in  point  of  service,  who  has  become  entitled  to  and  has  reached  the  highf^t 
e,  the  pnor  right  to  a  supervisory  position  contemplated  by  the  rules  and  rega- 
ins of  the  civil  service. 

10.  That  the  law,  not  a  regulation,  should  set  forth  much  inefficiency  and  th** 
various  offenses  and  acts  of  misconduct  that  would  justify  demotion  to  a  lower  and  It^ 
desirable  tour  of  duty,  or  demotion  in  rank,  or  reduction  in  salary,  or  suspension  from 
duty,  or  dismissal  from  the  Postal  Service  of  all  persons,  and  in  order  to  insure  absolute* 
fairness  an  a  cused  employee  should  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  full  and  compIvt«* 
charges  against  him  or  her  and,  at  his  or  her  own  request,  should  be  entitled  by  law  tr. 
a  hearing  and  trial  before  an  impartial  body  on  said  written  charges,  with  a  right  to 
file  a  written  reply  and  have  the  testimony  of  witneses  taken  in  writing,  and  in  <  as<^ 
of  acquittal,  the  erring  postmaster  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  lost  time  arir] 
pay,  if  any. 

11 .  That  newly  appointed  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  offic  es  are,  as  soon  as  pra^  ti- 
cal,  assigned  to  take  their  turns  in  the  lowest  and  least  desirable  tours  of  duty,  the 
midnight  tours,  and  many  of  them  resign  on  recei\dng  this  assignment,  and  in  order  re 
keep  these  young  men  in  the  servic  e  and  also  to  possihl  y  make  night  work  attra^^  li  ve  t< 
older  clerks,  it  ia  suggested  that  for  all  work  performed  by  ( lerks  and  other  employe*-?- 
between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  of  one  day  and  6  a.  m.  of  the  next,  commonly  known  ;&•: 
night  hours,  45  minutes  should  be  by  law  made  equivalent  in  time  and  pay  to  one 
hour  of  day  work. 

12.  That  the  preeent  law  authorizing  ''overtime  in  cases  of  emergency"  is  vaeite, 
uncertain,  easily  misinterpreted,  wrongly  interpreted,  and  greatly  abused,  ana  ui 
order  to  compel  strict  adherence  to  the  mtent  and  purpose  of  the  present  eight-hour 
law  and  six-day  week,  there  should  be  allowed  by  law  for  all  overtime,  either  com- 
pensatory time  within  the  next  six  days  if  employee  so  elects,  or  time  and  a  half, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  worthing  days  in  the  particular  month  and  ext^hid- 
ing  Sundays;  and  for  all  work  performed  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  there  should  he 
allowed  compensatory  time  as  is  now  provided  by  law. 

13.  That  more  than  50  per  cent  oi  all  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  officee  are 
required  to  study  ever-changing  distribution  schemes  and  pass  satisfactory  examina- 
tions on  same  at  frequent  intervals  (evenr  six  months  in  Oklahoma  City),  and  all  the 
atud^  and  work  necessary  must  be  performed  and  the  examination  must  be  takt^n 
outside  of  the  clerk's  regular  tour  of  out  y,  on  his  own  time,  without  pay,  and  the  law 
should  make  some  allowance  to  all  such  clerks  for  this  form  of  overtime  and  should 
also  provide  a  uniform  rule  in  respect  to  the  interval  between  examinations. 

14.  That  the  acts  of  Congress  allowing  30  days'  leave  and  30  days'  sick  leave,  with 
pay,  to  departmental  employees  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  others,  should  be  extended 
to  include  post  office  clerks  and  other  employees. 

15.  That  a  definite  law  should  be  enacted  concerning  the  status  of  former  em- 
ployees who  may  desire  to  reenter  the  service  within  the  one  year  allowed  under  the 
civil-service  rules,  particularly  as  to  the  salary  to  be  paid  such  persons  and  their 
rights  of  priority  in  the  office,  if  any  priority  is  to  be  recognized. 

16.  That  many  competent  employees  have  given,  are  giving,  and  will  give  the  >>est 
years  of  their  life  to  the  study  and'  duties  required  in  the  Postal  Service  and  when, 
after  long,  meritorious  service  such  persons  become  unable  to  perform  said  duties  or 
to  secure  other  employment  by  reason  of  old  age,  they  should  be  retired  in  such  man- 
ner, and  on  such  pay,  as  may  be  just  and  equitable,  and  a  law  ought  to  be  enacted 
in  this  behalf,  as  well  for  the  good  of  the  service  as  for  rewarding  faithful  ser%i(  v. 
which  law  should  not  be  based  on  any  contributory  plan  that  may  militate  againi>t 
persons  who  may  resign  and  leave  the  service. 
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17.  That  the  laws  of  Oongrees  concerning  post  offices  and  employees  and  the  Postal 
RefTulatioDs  are  not  always  construed  alike  by  different  postmasters  and  are  some- 
times construed  wrongly  by  some  postmasters  and  some  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  injured  employee  can  secure  no 
relief  in  cases  of  misconstruction,  wrongful  interpretation,  or  unjust  discrimination 
in  the  awarding  of  promotions,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  fairness  to 
all  employees  everywhere,  and  in  order  to  compel  uniform  construction  and  interpre- 
tation i>y  sdl  postmasters  and  officials,  and  in  order  to  prevent  favoritum  and  unjust 
discrimination  in  the  awarding  of  promotions,  an  impartial  body  should  be  desig- 
nated or  created  by  law  to  hear  and  determine  questions  relating  to  the  construction 
and  interpretation  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  to  near  and  determine 
disputed  questions  that  may  arise  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  rights,  if  any,  of 
senior  employees  to  a  promotion  where  unjust  discrimination  is  charged,  and  said 
bodv  should  be  authorized  and  compelled  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  all  such  matters  submitted  to  it  in  writing  either  by  an  official,  or  a  postmaster,  or 
an  employee,  and  should  be  compelled  to  try  all  such  cases  on  sworn  affidavits  or 
written  questions  and  sworn  answers,  and  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  written 
report  of  its  findings  and  opinions,  and  have  full  power  to  make  and  enforce  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  its  said  opinions  into  effect. 

18.  That  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  ana  at  tibe  time  of  the  known  emergency 
occurrii^  before  GhristmaR,  uncertified  help  should  be  authorized  by  law,  both  for 
the  good^  of  the  service  and  in  order  to  eliminate  overtime  during  such  strenuous 
perimls  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  pray  for  such  relief  as  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  may  consider  just  and  proper. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  William  Shippey. 

8TATEKEVT  OF  KB.  WILUAX  SHIPPET,   HVTCHIlfSOir,   KAITS. 

Mr.  Shippey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conmussion,  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have  ever  had  in  my  Ufe,  to 
appear  before  a  commission  representing  the  greatest  body  of  men  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  Congress,  and  the  pleasure  is  added  to 
when  I  realize  that  I  am  appearing  for  a  body  oi  my  fellow  workers. 

The  firet  thing  that  I  want  to  take  up  is  overthne  in  our  office. 
We  have  very  excessive  overtime  in  our  office.  I  compiled  this  data 
for  September  and  October.  We  had  15  clerks  in  oiu*  office,  mostly 
in  the  city  and  mailing  divisions,  who  drew  pay  for  36  hours  in  Sep- 
tember and  40  hours  overtime  in  October.  TJiree  of  those  clerks  m 
the  month  of  September  averaged  88  hours  overtime  apiece,  one 
clerk  working  111  hours  overtime.  In  the  month  of  October  we  had 
one  clerk  who  worked  111  hours  overtime,  another  who  worked  117 
hours  overtime,  another  who  worked  76  hours  overtime,  making  an 
average  of  101  hours  and  20  minutes  per  clerk  of  overtime. 

The  Sunday  law  is  violated  in  our  office,  and  if  I  am  any  authority 
whatever,  Congress  gave  us  a  law  whereby  they  said  that  if  we  so 
chose,  we  might  have  one  day  of  the  following  six  for  compensatory 
time,  the  foflowing  six  after  the  Sunday  on  which  the  time  was 
worked,  and  also  on  the  following  30  days  after  holiday  overtime  was 
worked.  In  our  post  office  we  have  one  man  who  for  nme  consecutive 
Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  months  of  September  and  October 
worked  an  average  of  10  hours  and  6  minutes.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  compensate  10  hours  and  6  minutes  in  one 
day,  when  8  hours  makes  a  working  day  ?  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  overtime  law  and  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

As  to  our  sanitary  conditions  it  may  be  that  the  conunission  does 
not  realize  that  sanitary  conditions  bear  very  much  on  this,  but  I 
believe  they  do.    In  our  office  the  sanitary  conditions  are  miserable. 
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All  summer  long,  since  last  March,  we  have  drunk  water  out  of  an 
open  bucket  which  sat  within  15  feet  of  a  sack  rack  and  within  20 
feet  of  a  paper-distributing  case  where  the  dust  flew  into  the  optD 
bucket.  We  had  a  small  piece  of  ice  to  put  into  that  bucket  in  the 
morning  and  it  was  gone  by  noon.  The  men  who  had  to  work  tiip 
afternoon  tour  and  night  tour  and  early  morning  tour  from  12  a.  m. 
had  no  water  at  all  except  what  came  out  of  an  open  bucket. 

Four  years  ago  the  back  door  of  our  post  oflSce  fell  down.  It  has 
been  down  for  four  years,  and  diiring  that  time  they  have  advertlsd 
for  bids,  and  because  the  bids  were  too  high  the  door  was  not  fixed. 
One  letter  carrier  ruptured  himself  and  the  compensation  commission 
paid  him  over  a  month's  wages,  paid  for  an  operation  in  the  hospital 
during  that  time,  and  yet  the  Government  was  unable  to  fix  the  oark 
door  because  the  bids  were  too  high.  They  paid  a  clerk  every  Sunday 
night  from  9  p.  m.  until  midnight  to  stay  there  because  they  couldn  t 
lock  the  post  office.     [Laughter .1 

The  department  furnished  us  electric  fans  several  years  ago — I  think 
something  like  eight  years  ago.  They  fulTiished  electric  fans  because 
the  office  nas  a  low  ceiling  and  no  ventilation  and  is  a  very  hot  build- 
ing. Those  electric  fans  are  rotting  in  the  cellar  because  of  a  too-high 
electricity  bill.  The  postmaster  absolutely  refused  to  allow  thost' 
electric  fans  to  be  brought  up,  and  we  have  to  suffer  under  the  heat  c»f 
a  low  ceiling  and  no  ventilation  because  of  that  condition. 

Another  thing  we  have,  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  our  office  is  that 
clerks  are  forced  to  do  letter-carrier  work,  which  I  think  is  a  violation 
of  the  law.  We  have  a  clerk  in  our  office  who  works  from  midnight 
till  8  a.  m.  He  is  often  taken  and  put  out  on  a  parcel-post  wagon  to 
deliver  parcels  because  of  a  deficiency  of  substitute  help.  During  the 
time  that  the  Government  groceries  were  in  transit,  which  we  all 
heard  so  much  about,  I  was  taken  out  of  the  office  after  my  regular 
tour  of  duty  and  worked  nine  hom^  delivering  groceries.  I  was  sont 
out  with  a  grocery  wagon  to  check  groceries  off,  but  instead  I  had  to 
carry  them  into  the  house,  because  the  fellows  didn't  know  how  to 
carry  a  sack  of  beans.  I  worked  17  horns  one  day  delivering  gro- 
ceries, 14  hours  the  next  day,  and  12  hours  the  next. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  receipts  of  your  post 
office  are  ? 

Mr.  Shippey.  I  think  $198,000,  but  I  would  not  make  that  as  a 
certain  statement. 

Seniority  is  disregarded  entirely  in  our  office.  We  have  had  no 
eligible  list  for  months,  although  examinations  are  held  and  we  have 
some  male  applicants  who  take  the  examination  and  they  always 
turn  the  job  down.  At  the  present  time  under  the  60-cent  rate  we 
haven't  a  substitute  clerk  in  the  office,  not  a  man  on  the  eligible  list. 
The  last  five  appointees  in  the  Hutchinson  office  have  been  appointed 
to  dayUght  positions  because  the  men  who  are  working  in  tne  citv 
division  and  the  maiUng  division  were  too  efficient  to  put  on  daylight 
jobs.     They  had  to  have  them  where  they  could  do  case  work. 

On  Christmas  day,  the  day  that  all  men  would  like  to  have  at  least 
one  hour  with  their  families,  I  went  to  work  at  3  a.  m.  and  stood  in 
front  of  a  letter  case  for  nine  consecutive  hours.  That  is  a  violation 
of  the  eight-hour  law,  because  I  shouldn't  have  worked  but  eight 
hours  on  a  holiday  anyway.  Furthermore,  I  had  nothing  to  eat  in 
those  nine  hours.  I  stood  right  in  one  position  in  front  of  a  letter 
case. 
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I  think,  Mr.  (Commissioner,  that  we  ought  to  be  allowed  a  little 
time  for  scheme  study.  Our  city  division  reports  to  me  that  they 
hare  an  average  of  95  changes  of  address  per  day,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  on  those  changes  of  address,  yet  they  haven't 
a  minute's  time  to  study,  and  if  the  public  kicks  because  oi  the  serv- 
ice they  are  asked  why  they  don't  know  the  orders,  yet  when  they 
are  working;  the  amount  of  overtime  that  they  are  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  impossible;  it  is  beyond  human  endurance  to  study  these  things 
and  keep  up  on  them. 

Our  maUmg  clerks — ^you  have  heard  lots  about  that  and  about  the 
schemes  that  they  have  to  learn,  and  they  are  in  the  same  condition. 

Just  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of.  The  idea  has 
been  carried — I  have  noticed  it  in  several  of  the  meetings — that  small 
cities  are  not  hit  by  the  high  cost  of  living  the  same  as  the  large 
ones.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  that  Hutchinson 
is  located  at  the  gateway  of  the  greatest  wheat  center  in  the  world; 
that  the  Hutchinson  Board  of  Trade  reports  that  they  handled  more 
cars  of  wheat  last  week  than  any  city  in  the  United  States  except 
one.  They  handled  more  cars  of  wheat  than  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade;  this  wheat  actually  went  through  the  city  of  Hutchinson. 
That  city  is  a  flouring-mifl  center  and  yet  we  pay  25  cents  a  sack 
more  for  floor  than  I  can  buy  Hutchinson  flour  for  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Conunissioner,  that  is  all,  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Shippey  submitted  the  following  brief  for  the  postal  employees 
of  Dodge  City,  Kans. : 

Brief  Filed  bt  Mr.  Wm.  Shifpbt. 

The  undenigned  employees  of  the  Dodge  City  post  office  respectfully  submit  the 
following  information  for  your  consideration  and  guidance  in  the  matter  of  a  reclassi- 
fication of  postal  salaries. 

DETERIORATION   OF  SERVICE. 

A.  It  is  our  honeH  opinion  that  the  Postal  Service  has  shown  a  marked  degree  of 
deterioration  during  the  last  five  years  and  in  proof  of  this  statement  we  respectfully 
innte  your  attention  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  complaints  made  by  the  public 
at  large,  the  unfavorable  critici^^m  of  the  pre^^s,  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  mis- 
delivered  or  lost  in  transit.  That  this  situation  reflect?  with  discredit  upon  the  em- 
ployees in  the  service  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  us  and  we  beg  that  the  com- 
miiit^ion  will  uc^e  its  best  efforts  toward  restoring  the  service  to  its  former  standard. 

ALLEGED  CAUSES  THEREOF. 

B.  We  assign  the  following  reasons  as  the  probable  and  logical  causes  of  the  afore- 
said deterioration  in  service: 

(1)  The  increasing  number  of  resignations  from  the  Postal  Service,  especially 
within  the  last  two  years.  See  following  table  of  resignations  yearly  covering  period 
of  U?t  five  veara: 


Resignations  from  postal  service^  Dodge  City,  KanSy  1915  to  1919^ 

inclusive. 

• 

Year. 

Name. 

Position  held. 

Cause. 

1915 

S'cillington 

Meairs 

Clerk 

To  enter  bu  ineas. 

1917 

do 

Kor  better  wages. 

m; 

Griltin 

Substitute  Clerk... 
Clerk 

Do. 

ms 

Anl^F'Son 

Better  portion. 

1')1S 

I'agan 

do 

1919..                      

Clark 

do 

Married. 

1M9. . 

(irav 

Carrier 

Entered  college. 

1919. . 

Fie  ang 

Ckr« 

Better  po'dtion. 

1919 

Potts 

Caari-r  (railroad).. 

Di^sati-ifled. 
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LITTLE  PROSPECT  OF  ADVANCEMENT. 

t2)  The  proflpects  of  advancement  to  the  supervisory  grades  or  of  learning  anythinjr 
^hich  might  be  of  advantage  to  one  in  any  other  line  of  work  is  practically  nil.  The 
practice  of  filling  postmaster  positions  through  political  appointment  leaves  the 
worker  in  the  ranKs  without  hop>e  so  far  as  bettering  his  position  socially  or  financially 
is  concerned. 

OFFICES  OF  TIMES  UNSANfTARY. 

(3)  The  unsanitary  conditions  of  many  offices  throughout  the  country  result  in 
shipshod  methods  and  a  lowering  of  the  morale  of  the  force.  In  this  particular  office 
there  is  but  one  toilet  for  the  use  of  both  male  and  female  employees.  As  there  are 
practically  17  employees  at  this  point,  we  consider  the  toilet  facilities  inadequate. 
The  water  pipe  from  which  we  ootain  our  supply  of  diinJing  water  passes  so  near 
the  furnace  tne  water  is  rendered  unfit  for  dnnking  purposes  during  those  monti» 
in  which  the  furnace  is  in  use. 

OVERTIME  WORKED  AT  LESS  THAN  REGULAR  RATE  OF  PAT. 

(4)  The  practice  of  paying  for  overtime  at  less  than  the  regular  rate  of  pay  does  not 
tend  to  increase  the  emaency  of  the  man  working  same,  nor  does  it  offer  any  induce- 
ment to  better  workmanship.  The  overtime  worked  by  a  number  of  emmoyees  in 
this  office  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  excessive,  although  necessary.  This  over- 
time affects  principally  those  employed  on  city  distribution  and  despatching  shift. 
Four  men  hold  this  position,  which  consists  of  working  incoming  and  despfttchin? 
outgoing  mail.  These  men  take  turn  about  working  Sunday,  two  men  being  reauired 
on  each  Sunday,  and  on  account  of  having  no  substitute  competent  to  lumdle  the 
work,  they  are  deprived  of  taking  their  compensatory  time  off  for  same.  The  result  is 
overtime  lor  whicn  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  their  regular  salatr  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  month  in  which  the  work  is  performed.  We  feel  that  since  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  ia  accounted  overtime  that  we  have  a  26-day  month.  If  such  is  the 
case,  why  is  our  salary  divided  by  the  total  number  of  da3rs  in  the  month  instead  cf 
26  in  order  to  establish  the  overtime  rate?  The  following  table  shows  the  number  <»f 
hours  overtime  worked  by  various  employees  during  the  last  year,  for  which  such  psr 
was  accepted,  the  amoimt  received  PS  psy  therefor,  and  the  regular  rate  of  pay  per 
month  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays: 


Clerk. 

Number 

hours 
overtime. 

.\mount 
received. 

payr-r 

month. 

exrla^:..- 

ofSimda  i 

and 
hoUda\s. 

Gilbert 

350 
242 
243 

88 

S156. 07  1        tUf^  i; 

Sc'hoof 

107.97  i           IfK  ;t 

Garver 

91.58             PI  ♦: 

Hareis 

29.79              !s.{  L 

OVER  100  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  LIVING. 

C.  (1)  The  following  table  of  increases  in  price  of  various  articles  in  the  grocer)* 
line  was  furnished  us  by  the  Drake  Grocery  Co.,  of  Dodge  City,  Kans. : 


Flour per  sack. . 

Potatoes per  bushel. . 

Sugar. . . . per  hundredweight. . 

Steak per  pound. . 

Beans do 


1914 

1919 

11.25 

S3. 00 

1.00 

2.60 

4.85 

12.50 

.20 

.35 

.08i 

.15 

Sirup jper  gallon. 

Soap per  bar. 

Lard per  pound. 

Coffee do. . . 

Rice do... 


1914 


to.  45 

11.  W 

.041 

.(N 

.15 

.*! 

.35 

.60 

.08i 

.30 

I9iy 
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i2)  In  the  year  1914  a  house  of  five  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  and  in  a  favorable  location 
could  be  rented  for  $16  per  month.    To-day  the  same  house  will  rent  for  $30  or  $35. 

•3)  An  increase  in  taxes  on  personal  property  and  real  estate  have  recently  gone 
into  effect.  The  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  $7.15  per  thousand.  The  tax  rate  per 
thousand  in  1918  was  $22.85  and  for  1919  is  $30.  , 

i4)  A  letter  filed  with  the  commission  from  the  largest  dry  goods' house  in  this  part 
of  the  country  shows  that  the  price  of  various  necessary  articles  of  clothing  have 
increased  in  price  over  75  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years. 

[o)  The  following  is  a  copy  of  expenditures  from  September  1,  1916,  to  September 
1, 1919,  inclusive,  all  taken  from  an  itemized  account  kept  by  Olney  T.  Morgan, 
riiraJ  carrier  No.  1,  on  28.4  mile  route. 

Firet  year  expense  per  month $25. 05 

Second  year  expense  per  month 35. 98 

Third  year  expense  per  month : 47. 54 

Total 108.57 

Average  per  year 36. 19 

Total  investment 575. 00 

Depreciation  per  year per  cent . .  20 

Interest  per  year  on  investment 28. 06 

D.  That  the  wages  paid  postal  emplovees  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  wages 
paid  labor  in  other  lines  of  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  sets  forth 
the  increase  in  wages  in  various  lines  since  1914 : 


Bricklftyen p«r  hour. . 

rarpenten do — 

Common  labor do — 

ParmUbor per  month.. 

Ice  deHivtrjmen per  day. . 

Machinists per  hour. . 


1914 


10.60 
.40 
.35 

35.00 

2.00 

.50 


1919 


$1.00 
.75 
.50 

65.00 
4.80 
1.25 


Plasterers per  hour. 

Plumbers do. . . 

lUllroad  derks...per  month. 

Railroad  trackmen do. . . 

Postal  clerks do. . . 


1914 


10.50 
.60 
50.00 
50.00 
60.66 


1016 


SLOO 

i.a& 

117.00 
96.00 
83.33 


8UMMABY. 

After  considering  the  iniprmation  outlined  above,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Postal 
Service  has  shown  a  marked  degree  of  inefficiency  for  the  reason  that  a  great  number 
of  employees  have  resigned  on  account  of  low  wages  and  few  prospects  of  betterixig 
their  condition  by  remaining  in  the  service.  The  department  is  nnding  it  difficult 
to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  b^  the  resignations  of  experienced  men  on  account  of 
the  salaries  paid  not  being  sufficient  to  attract  the  more  capable  class  of  applicants, 
and  the  future  chances  of  promotion  not  attractinj^  the  more  ambitious  ones.  The 
employees  still  remaining  in  the  service  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  main* 
tain  the  efficiency  stanaard  expected  of  the  Postal  Service  on  account  of  the  large 
numbers  of  inexperienced  men  coming  into  the  service  who  remain  but  a  short  time 
and  have  no  real  interest  in  the  work.  We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  pro- 
portionately large  numbers  of  school  teachers  who  used  to  look  to  the  Postal  Service 
as  a  means  of  bettering  their  condition.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
very  noticeable  lack  o!  such  applicants  for  examination.  To  sum  the  whole  matter 
up,  the  Postal  Service  no  longer  attracts  the  proper  kind  of  men  for  the  reason  that 
other  industries  are  offering  greater  inducements  in  the  way  of  wages  and  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  in  lines  that  permit  of  a  greater  d^ree  of  personal  freedom  in 
thought,  action,  and  politics. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  more  glaring  of  the  above  defects,  we  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  recommendations,  which  we  believe  would  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  {xxital  employee  a  tolerable  one  and  result  in  bringing  a  more  capable 
claas  of  men  into  the  service: 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 

1.  All  positions  of  postmaster  to  be  filled  through  examination  conducted  under 
strict  civil-service  regulations.  No  applicant  to  be  admitted  to  examination  without 
havinjz  at  least  five  years'  previous  satisfactory  employment  in  the  Postal  Service. 

2.  ray  at  a  rate  pf  bO  per  cent  above  rate  now  in  effect. 

3.  Such  increase  to  be  retroactive  to  July  1,  1919. 
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4.  Pay  at  a  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime.  Overtime  to  be  limited  to 
emergencies  only.  Emergency  to  be  recognized  upon  joint  declaration  of  postmaatMr 
and  a  representative  of  the  employees  affected. 

5.  Thirty  days'  sick  leave  on  half  pay.  Employee  to  furnish  certificate  of  anrh 
sickness  sigi^ed  by  a  reputable  physician. 

6.  A  time  differential  between  day  and  night  work  of  15  minutes  per  hour.  All 
work  performed  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  to  be  considered  as  night  work. 

7.  Exemption  of  window  clerks  from  passing  State  scheme  examinations  and  to 
examination  of  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  to  be  substituted  therefor. 

8.  All  scheme  study  to  be  considered  office  work  and  time  off  allowed  therefor. 

9.  Passaee  of  Lehlbach-Sterlin^  retirement  bill. 

10.  Establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals  and  grievances  to  which  the  employee  niAy 
take  his  case  and  find  justice. 

11.  Uniforms  to  be  furnished  city  carriers  who  shall  be  compelled  to  wear  sum 
while  on  duty. 

12.  Local  seniority  system  adopted.  Carriers  to  be  eligible  to  clerical  positioiL". 
subject  to  seniority  and  efficiency  rating. 

13.  More  attention  given  to  sanitary  conditions  in  workrooms. 

14.  No  further  employment  of  noncertified  substitutes. 

15.  Installation  of  time  clocks  in  all  first  and  second  offices  which  are  not  now  so 
equipped. 

16.  Rural  carriers  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  amount  toward  the  upkeep  and  expensie 
of  their  vehicle  and  equipment. 

17.  Recognition  of  the  National  Federation  of  Postal  Employees,  and  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining. 

G.  A.  Gilbert, 
Lester  H.  ScHoor, 
LiLLiE  A.  Wells, 

Committet. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  H.  McGrew,  of  Topeka, 
Kans. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  McGREW,  TOPEKA,  KA9S. 

Mr.  McGrew.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  feUow  clerks,  I  will  make 
my  remarks  as  short  as  possible.  I  realize  that  most  of  the  thin^ 
that  I  will  say,  and  probably  most  the  things  that  have  been  said 
before  me  to-day,  tnis  commission  has  heard  before,  and  I  will 
confine  myself  principally  to  the  conditions  in  the  Topeka  office. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  the  Topeka  office  that  we  have  one  of  the 
best  conducted  offices  in  the  country,  but  at  that,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  overtime  to  work  and  we  are  in  a  condition 
at  the  jpresent  time  that  if  one  specialized  scheme  man  in  the  oflSce 
lays  oft  we  are  stuck,  and  we  are  quite  frequently  stuck  anyway. 
This  condition  is  brought  about  on  account  of  the  low  salary  con- 
dition existing.  Topeka  is  a  railroad  town  and  we  all  know  the 
aviation  in  salaries  of  railroad  employees.  The  railroad  employees 
in  Topeka  have  had  their  salaries  increased  anywhere  from  100  to 
200  per  cent.  The  employees  in  the  Santa  Fe  shops  when  postal 
employees  were  receiving  $100  a  month  were  receiving  $75;  now  with 
those  same  postal  employees  working  for  $1,650  per  year  those  same 
men  that  were  receivmg  $75  a  monm  when  we  were  receiving  $100, 
are  now  receiving  from  $1 75  to  $225  a  month,  and  under  those  con- 
ditions vou  will  readily  see  that  we  don't  get  the  help  that  we  should 
get,  and  the  help  that  we  do  get,  in  a  great  many  instances,  is  not 
nearly  as  efficient  as  the  help  that  we  originally  got. 

The  finance  clerk  of  the  Topeka  post  office  told  me  yesterday  that 
during  the  quarter  just  ended,  with  about  45  clerks  working,  our 
overtime  pay  amounted  to  about  $1 ,200,  and  I  know  of  clerks  in  the 
Topeka  oflice  that  for  one  check,  two  weeks,  have  drawn  as  high 
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as  $25  and  $26  overtime  pay;  and  this,  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  not 
because  they  particularly  want  to  work  the  overtime,  but  because 
they  absolutely  have  to  have  the  money.  We  have  one  man  in 
particular  in  our  oflBce  that  does  perhaps  as  much  or  more  heavy 
work  than  anv  laborer  that  works  on  the  streets  of  Kansas  City, 
who  is  required  to  work  overtime  every  day  that  he  works.  He  comes 
to  work  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  works  until  12.30  and  eats 
his  dinner.  He  comes  back  to  work  an  hour  later,  at  1.30,  and 
sometimes  works  until  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  that  length  of  time 
his  department  has  handled  over  40  tons  of  second-class  matter  and 
he  has  handled  most  of  it  himself.  This  man  has  repeatedly  asked 
for  help  and  has  been  told  that  they  can't  get  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  his  pay  ? 

Mr.  McGrew.  He  is  a  $i,650  man.  He  essentially  has  to  be  a 
scheme  man,  because  he  handles  the  out-going  mail  to  the  trains 
that  come  from  the  publishers.  A  great  deal  of  that,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  is  made  up  direct  to  towns.  He  has  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  practically  all  the  towns  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  ana 
Nebraska,  a  great  many  of  those  in  Colorado,  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  deliver  that  mail.  He 
has  to  do  this  scheme  study  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  after  he 
has  worked  that  hard  and  worked  those  long  hours. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  reason  has  been  assigned  for  not  furnishing 
him  help,  do  you  know  ? 

\Ir.  McGrew.  The  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  help  can't  be 
obtained.  The  help  is  not  to  be  had  that  is  efficient  enough  to  do 
his  work. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  there  an  eligible  register  there  for  the  clerical  force  ? 

Mr.  McjGrew.  I  have  been  told  that  the  register  is  exhausted  at 
the  present  time.  I  know  we  are  working  at  least  one  auxiliary  in 
the  office  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Topeka  mailing  room  we 
have  about,  including  supervisors,  25  clerlis  working.  Of  the  25 
clerks  working,  including  supervisors,  there  is  one  man  that  has  what 
you  might  caff '  *  natural "  hours  all  the  time.  That  would  be  between — 
well,  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  He  is  our  foreman 
and  goes  to  work  at  6.45.  We  have  two  men  that  alternate.  They 
work  natural  hours  part  of  the  time. 

One  of  them  is  our  assistant  superintendent,  who  goes  to  work  at 
6.30  in  the  morning  one  week,  but  the  next  week  he  goes  to  work 
at  1.30  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  is  a  distributor  who  works 
three  months,. goes  to  work  at  nine  in  the  morning  for  the  first  three 
months,  but  the  next  three  months  he  goes  to  work  in  the  afternoon. 
For  that  reason  we  claim  we  should  have  a  time  differential  on 
night  work,  because  I  know  that  in  the  Topeka  office,  and  probably 
every  other  office  in  the  country,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  night  work 
performed  that  is  imnecessary.  We  work  men  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  on  circular  mail,  and  on  second-class  mail,  monthly 
papers,  men  are  required  to  work  that  class  of  mail  after  six  o'clock 
m  the  evening,  which  could  just  as  well  be  laid  over  until  the  next 
morning. 

Our  work  frequently  accumulates  on  us  at  the  present  time. 
While  three  or  four  years  ago  we  used  to  think  it  was  a  very  bad 
precedent  if  we  allowed  any  mail  to  lay  over  from  midnight  until 
the  next  morning.    Yesterday  forenoon  I  finished  up  workmg  some 
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mail  in  the  Topeka  office  that  was  brought  in  a  week  a^o  to-daj,  and 
although  I  win  state  that  that  condition  does  not  exist  very  oft^n, 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  mail  lies  there  from  Saturday  until 
Monday,  and  sometimes  Tuesday. 

There  is  one  other  thin^  that  I  want  to  mention  and  that  Ls 
seniority.  We  of  the  Topeka  office  feel  that  seniority  rights  should 
count  for  the  better  positions  in  the  office.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  at  least  five  lady  clerks  in  the  office  that  have  been  in  there 
less  than  two  years,  and  there  are  none  of  them  that  ^o  to  work 
earlier  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  later  than  nine  o'cloc^k 
in  the  morning,  and  those  employees  have  been  in  the  service  less 
than  two  years  while  there  are  employees  that  have  been  in  the 
service  for  twenty  years  and  are  doine  night  work. 

The  overtime  is  our  particular  trouole  m  the  Topeka  office  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  tne  best  cure  for 
overtime  would  be  time  off  in  Ueu  thereoi.  But  if  we  can  get  an  ade- 
quate salary,  which  I  should  say  would  be  from  SI, 800  to  $2,400— 
and  another  thing  right  on  that  subject,  I  don't  beUeve  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  clerk  to  work  six  years  from  the  time  be  begins  until 
he  gets  to  his  maximum  salary.  In  the  trades  a  man  learns  his  trade 
in  three  years,  and  the  post-office  clerk  if  he  doesn't  become  efficient  in 
three  years  will  never  become  efficient  as  long  as  he  lives  [applause]; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  required  to  work  six  years 
before  he  gets  to  the  maximum  salary. 

In  our  scheme  study  we  have  in  the  Topeka  office,  all  of  us  that 
master  schemes  have  two  States  on  general  scheme,  which  means 
about  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  offices  to  handle,  and  it  re- 
<)uires — ^we  are  required  to  take  examinations  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
it  wiU  take  any  man,  even  if  he  has  been  going  over  that,  it  will  take 
him  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  get  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  pass  that  examination,  and  we  should  have 
time  off  to  do  that,  because  there  are  other  clerks  in  the  office  that  are 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  money  that  we  do  and  have  natural 
hours — ^nearly  all  the  scheme  clerks  have  to  work  unnatural  horns— 
that  have  natural  hours  and  don't  have  anything  in  the  shape  of 
scheme  study  after  they  leave  the  office;  when  they  leave  the  office 
they  are  free;  and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  should  have 
time  off. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  McGrew.  The  next 
speaker  is  Mr.  R.  E.  Milan,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  E.  MILAN,  SAH  AVTOVIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Milan.  Mr.  Conunissioner,  fellow  workers:  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  my  remarks.  I  want  to  emphasize  some  other  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  and  I  will  confine  most  of  what  I  shall  say  to  our  local 
office. 

When  an  applicant  takes  a  civil-service  examination  for  post-office 
clerk  and  is  appointed  a  substitute,  he  has  no  fixed  time  to  serve  before 
being  made  a  regular  clerk,  neither  has  he  any  fixed  salary.  He  may 
work  one  hour  a  day  or  one  hour  a  week,  or  one  hour  a  month;  con- 
sequently a  man  of  mature  years  with  a  family — ^it  doesn't  look  attrac- 
tive to  him  and  that  class  of  men  do  not  enter  the  service.    As  a  rule 
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the  most  of  our  male  applicants  and  clerks  are  boys  of  immature  years 
who  do  not  take  much  responsibility.  Many  of  them  are  in  knicker- 
bockers; some  of  them  are  school  students  who  work  after  school 
hours. 

Our  office  at  San  Antonio  was  crowded  10  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  the  receipts  have  increased  300  per  cent.  We  stiQ  have  the  same 
work  room.  Often  during  the  rush  periods  and  the  rush  hours  clerks 
coming  to  and  from  work  have  to  wade  through,  step  over,  and  even 
step  on  piles  of  mail  in  order  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  office.  The  rural 
carriers  and  city  carriers  are  crowded  off  down  in  the  basement  in  the 
junk  room  and  in  the  boiler  room.  The  lady  clerks  have  a  small  room 
that  has  an  outside  window  that  opens  onto  a  loading  room — no  direct 
outside  window.  This  room  serves  as  a  toilet  and  cloak  room,  and 
also  serves  as  their  lunch  room,  unless  they  are  allowed  to  eat  their 
lunch  in  the  work  rooms.  As  a  rule  most- of  them  go  outside  or  go 
home. 

Mr.  Bell.  When  was  that  building  erected  down  there,  Mr. 
Milan? 

Mr.  Milan.  The  last  addition  was  built  about  11  years  ago.  We 
have  the  most  unique  post-office  building  I  have  ever  seen.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  Spanish  fort  of  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 
It  has  a  large  watch  tower  extending  way  up.  Two  years  ago  some  of 
those  stones  needed  replacing,  and  tney  spent  several  thousand  dollars 
in  replacing  a  few  of  tnem,  but  for  the  last  10  years  we  have  not  been 
able  to  have  any  addition  built  to  our  work  room.  This  crowded 
condition  seriously  hampers  the  proper  handling  of  the  m  il. 

As  to  hours  of  duty,  over  55  per  cent  of  our  clerks  either  begin  or 
finish  their  tour  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  In  one 
division  alone,  one  of  the  distributing  divisions,  out  of  38  clerks,  three 
of  them  work  daylight  hours;  the  other  35  work  all  of  their  tour,  or 
begin  or  finish  it,  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6.  a.  m. 

Now,  the  effect  of  night  work  on  the  clerks  is  very  obvious.  A  man 
with  a  family  likes  to  oe  at  home  with  his  family  in  the  evening;  a 
young  man  likes  to  be  out  in  the  evening,  consequently  no  one  ukes 
the  mght  work.  We  think  considerable  of  Ihis  night  work  could  be 
eliminated.  One  way,  I  think,  that  it  could  be  diminated  without 
any  serious  hamperning  of  the  service  would  be  to  take  circular  mail 
and  catalogues  mailed  in  the  evening  and  allow  them  to  lay  over  until 
the  next  day.  We  have  one  large  firm  that  mails  circulars  late  in  the 
evening,  sometimes  100,000  at  a  time,  and  when  he  mails  them  he  tells 
us  that  he  is  not  in  a  hurry  about  them  going  out — to  let  them  wait 
until  the  next  morning — ^but  sometimes  even  then  we  are  compelled 
to  work  them  up  at  ni^t  and  stay  overtime  and  work  them  up. 

Now  in  the  building  trades,  practioally  all  of  the  trades  in  that 
town,  there  is  a  differential  for  mght  work,  in  every  one  of  them  that 
I  have  investigated. 

Now  as  to  overtime — ^I  believe  that  has  been  touched  on  pretty 
well,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  overtime  we  are  not 
paid  the  proper  rates  for.  It  should  be  at  least  20  per  cent  greater 
than  it  is,  and  to  penalize  overtime  make  it  time  and  a  half,  and  I 
think  that  will  almost  eliminate  overtime.  A  man  can  do  practically 
as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  can  in  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve. 
When  a  clerk  goes  on  duty  and  knows  he  has  got  a  twelve-hom-  shift, 
he  times  hims^  so  that  he  can  stand  twelve  hours'  work.  If  he  worira 
at  top  speed  the  whole  twelve  hours,  he  would  not  be  a  clerk  very  long. 
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Now  as  to  scheme  study,  we  throw  the  State  of  Texas.  It  has 
approximately  3,000  offices.  It  takes  considerable  time  to  leam  this 
We  have  to  Imow — ^in  the  mailing  division  they  have  to  know  where 
every  office  in  the  State  is.  We  have  to  make  it  up  into  R.  P.  O.V. 
We  make  it  up,  say,  in  ones,  twos,  and  threes  for  the  R.  P.  O.  clerks. 
We  have  to  know  the  schedule  of  the  trains,  what  is  the  first  train 
that  will  reach  this  place.  There  are  several  thousand  facts  that 
have  to  be  memorized,  and  this  scheme  study  falls  on  a  class  of  work- 
ers, as  a  rule,  that  are  in  the  distributing  section,  and  they  are  als<i 
hit  very  heavy  with  night  work.  I  don't  think  we  can  jever  have  an 
efficient  mail  service  until  something  is  done  to  relieve  the  distribut- 
ing sections,  because  they  are  hit  hard  with  the  scheme  study  and  th<' 
night  work. 

As  to  wages,  labor  in  our  town  is  probably  cheaper  than  in  any 

Elace  in  the  State — probably  any  place  in  the  United  States.  We 
ave  a  lar^e  amount  of  Mexican  labor  that  comes  from  Mexico.  They 
can't  speaK  any  English,  and  consequently  labor  is  considered  cheap. 
Last  year  the  cotton  pickers  received  S2.50  a  day,  and  a  number  of 
them  would  earn  SIO  or  more  a  day. 

Mr.  Bell.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day,*  or  S2.50  a  hundred  i 

Mr.  Milan.  I  should  say  $2.50  a  hundred.  A  good  cotton  picker 
will  pick  400  pounds  a  day.  Many  of  them  pick  more  than  that,  and 
those  Mexican  peons  earn  SIO  a  day,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  salary  of  a  post-office  clerk. 

The  building  trades  of  San  Antonio,  their  scale  ranges  from  S6  to 
S8  a  day.  They  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  holidays  ana  Sundays. 

For  a  five-year  period  the  receipts  of  our  office  increased  154  per 
cent.  The  nimiber  of  clerks  increased  during  that  same  period  56 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  work  increased  approximately  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  number  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Milan  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Brief  filed  by  Mr.  R.  £.  Milan. 

Our  post  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  crowded  10  years  ago;  although  the  receipt* 
have  increased  over  300  per  cent  during  this  same  time,  we  nave  no  additional  fl«-  r 
space.  Sometimes  during  the  rush  hours  and  the  busy  season  clerks  are  compellnj 
to  wade  through,  jump  over,  and  even  step  on  sacks  of  mail,  getting  in  and  out  to 
work.  The  rural  and  city  carriers  have  been  crowded  off  down  into  the  boiler  and 
junk  room  in  the  basement. 

The  congested  condition  of  our  office  causes  unnecessary  work,  hampers  efficient 
service,  and  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of  sore  throat  and  colds  which  are  very 
common. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  our  clerks  either  begin  or  finish  their  work  between  the  houre 
of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  Their  hours  are  as  follows:  12.30  p.  m.  to  8.30  p.  m.,  4  p.  m.  tn 
midnight,  0  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.,  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  The  distributing 
and  register  clerks  have  the  greatest  amount  of  night  work,  in  one  distributing  sec^ti^n 
there  are  three-day  tours  and  thirty-five  night.  We  think  a  differential  in  pay  for 
night  work  would  be  but  fair. 

Night  work  is  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  health  and  nature,  it  breaks  up  the  home 
life  and  thrusts  the  responsibility  of  the  home  on  the  wife,  it  causes  additional  expense 
in  the  way  of  extra,  irregular  meals,  ligbt,  fuel,  etc. 

We  think  some  of  the  night  work  could  be  eliminated  without  any  serious  detriment 
to  the  service.  We  suggest  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  mailed  late  in  the  evening  be 
held  over  for  the  day  tour,  and  more  effort  advising  big  firms  to  mail  early. 

Clerks  in  the  distributing  section  have  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  work  such  as 
scheme  study,  correcting  scheme,  throwing  examinations,  etc.,  which  is  done  on  the 
clerk's  own  time;  this  extra  work  varies  from  one  to  four  weeks  during  the  year.  We 
think  it  but  fair  that  some  consideration  be  given  this  matter. 
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According  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  the  ccst  of  living  has  increased  131  per  cent 
since  the  \^orld  War  began;  counting  the  war  bonus,  clerks  in  the  lowest  grades  now 
rtH  eive  a  50  per  cent  increase,  while  clerks  in  the  highest  grade,  receive  a  29  per  cent 
iiK-reaee. 

<lerk8  in  the  lowest  grades  receive  $3.33  per  day;  clerks  in  the  highest  grade  receive 
$4.58  per  day.  The  scale  of  wa^es  paid  in  the  building  trades  at  San  Antonio^  Tex., 
ranges  from  $6  to  $8  per  dav,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  on 
^ u nday  and  holidays.  Unskilled  labor  in  our  vicinity  earned  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  in 
the  cotton  fields  picking  cotton  this  fall. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1919,  we  had  14  resignations  from  our  off  ce. 
representing  a  14  per  cent  labor  turnover.  During  this  same  period,  the  Standara 
Oil  Co.  clauns  to  have  had  less  than  a  2  per  cent  labor  turnover.  Half  of  our  resig- 
nations^were  from  clerks  in  the  highest  grside,  who  were  the  most  experienced,  expert 
workefs  in  the  office. 

A  number  of  clerks  are  forced  to  follow  outside  employment  working  before  and  after 
their  hours  of  duty  at  the  post  office,  in  order  to  support  their  families;  they  do  manual 
labor,  clerk  in  stores,  in  uict  do  most  any  kind  of  work  they  can  find.  Some  clerk's 
wives  are  forced,  through  necessity,  to  work,  leaving  the  children  at  home  to  rustle 
for  themselves;  some  postal  workers  are  forced  to  take  their  children  out  of  school 
in  order  that  they  too  may  help  earn  bread ;  many  of  us  are  forced  to  go  in  debt  in  order 
to  supply  our  families  with  the  necessities.  Debt  is  a  cancer  that  eats  the  heart  out 
of  a  worker.  Our  families  see  others  enjoying  little  comforts,  that  they  are  deprived 
of,  that  they  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to.  Pay  day  is  our  melancholy  day.  We  try 
to  make  it  cover  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it  can't  be  done. 

From  July  1,  1914  to  July  1,  1919,  the  receipts  of  our  office  increased  154  per  cent, 
during  that  same  time  the  niunber  of  employees  increased  56  per  cent,  the  work 
increc^ed  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  the  number  of  employees  increased  duiing  thia 
five-year  period,  but  we  do  not  mind  lots  of  work  and  can  put  up  with  most  any  con- 
dition, if  we  are  only  allowed  a  salary  that  will  enable  us  to  support  our  families  as  we 
feet  they  are  entitlea. 

The  postal  worker  has  a  record  during  the  war  that  is  excelled  by  none,  yet  the 
public  generally  do  not  fully  realize  it.  Many  of  our  trained  workers  went  into  the 
great  Army  and  Navy,  thus  reducing  the  number  left. 

Practically  every  department  at  Washington  had  unusual  duties  to  perform,  and 
they  dumped  tons  and  tons  of  their  work  on  (D;ur  shoulders,  when  we  were  already 
hea^-y  loaoed.  When  the  Treasury  Department  fioated  the  five  great  loans,  when  the 
draft  act  was  put  into  operation,  when  it  became  necessary  to  distribute  war  revenue 
stamp,  when  the  campaign  for  food  concervation  was  entered  upon,  etc.,  they  all 
&*kea  the  Postal  Department  to  assist  them,  as  we  were  the  only  Government  organiza- 
tion that  could  easily  reach  each  individual. 

They  unloaded  tons  and  tons  of  propaganda  on  the  postal  worker,  realizing  the  postal 
workers  could  distribute  it  quicker  than  any  other  Government  organization.  Gentle- 
men, the  postal  workers  stood  by  their  guns,  no  task  was  too  big,  no  matter  how  tired 
or  how  late  into  the  night  it  took  him. 

We  come  before  you  to-day  with  a  clean  record  and  a  heavy  burden — the  burden 
of  an  inadequate  8alar}r^but  we  feel  when  our  cause  is  weighed  in  the  balance  it 
will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Maurice  Foster  is  next  on  the  list. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  MAURICE  FOSTER,  CLINTON,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Chairman  ^  fellow  workers,  I  am  here  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  clerks  of  second-class  oflSces.  I  note  that  your 
hearings  have  been  conducted  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and 
as  has  been  the  case  here  this  afternoon,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  testimony  has  been  given  by  the  first-class  offices.  Now  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  knock  on  their  claims  to  a  salary  raise.  We 
don't  want  to  pull  them  down  with  us,  but  we  would  like  to  be  put 
up  with  them.  No  doubt  you  have  been  impressed  with  the  large 
amount  of  business  which  is  done  by  the  larger  cities,  but  we  call 
upon  you  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  hundreds  of  the  second- 
class  offices  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  are  carrying  the  same 
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service  to  the  people  served  by  them.  There  is  no  service  perf  onn€*d  br 
first-class  offices  which  is  not  also  performed  by  second-class  offi<*fs: 
nothing  from  the  canceling  of  the  stamps  to  the  registration  of  alien 
enemies  and  the  selling  of  CToceries. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  just  merely  a  difference  in  the  volume  of  busine>'>  i 

Mr.  Foster.  Merely  a  difference  in  the  volume  of  business. 

Briefly,  our  grievance  is  that  we  are  receiving  $100  a  year  less  salan- 
than  derks  in  first-dass  offices.  We  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  still,  in  that  position.  We  believe  that  the  clerks  in  first-class 
offices  themselves  have  recognized  the  justice  of  our  claim  and  have 
not  asked  for  any  distinction  in  salaries.  However,  they  have  not 
been  reeeiving  the  same,  and  our  contention  is  that  we  should  receive 
the  same,  and  we  ask  that  in  any  classification  of  salaries  and  grade^i 
which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  enact,  that  we  be  given  the  same  clajssi- 
fication  in  salaries  as  clerks  in  first-class  offices. 

We  believe  that  Congress  indorsed  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
temporary  reclassification  law  of  1918;  which  became  a  law  July  2. 
1918,  in  which  the  salaries  of  post-office  clerks  were  made  from  Sl.OfH) 
to  SI, 500,  and  no  difference  was  made  in  the  salaries  of  those  offices. 
However,  provision  was  made  that  the  salary  of  a  post-office  clerk 
should  not  be  increased  more  than  $200  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  the  clerks  in  the  highest  grades  in  second-class  offices 
who  had  been  receiving  $1,100,  then  received  $1,300,  and  clerks  in 
first-class  offices  then  received  $1,400 — those  in  the  highest  grad^ — 
and  after  July  1,  1919,  with  the  automatic  promotions  the  clerks  in 
first-class  offices,  I  believe,  received  $1,500,  while  the  clerks  in  second- 
class  offices  received  $1,400. 

We  think  we  have  to  work  just  as  hard;  that  the  entrance  require- 
ments are  just  the  same,  and  that  we  are  just  as  competent.  There 
is  this  difference  in  the  organization  of  first  and  second  class  offices: 
in  a  first-class  office  the  work  is  speciaUzed.  There  is  a  division  of 
duties.  There  a  derk  has  only  one  special  line  of  work  to  perform — 
I  think  that  is  true  in  most  cases — and  we  don't  deny  that  he  be- 
comes an  expert  in  his  line,  and  perhaps  reaches  a  degree  of  efficiency 
which  is  seldom  reached  in  that  line  by  a  derk  in  a  second-class  office. 
However,  that  is  not  the  case  in  second-dass  offices.  It  is  necessary 
that  each  clerk  be  able  to  do  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  worlc. 
His  every  day  duties  require  it.  He  must  know  how  to  dispatch 
mail  and  study  the  schemes  and  know  city  distribution;  he  must 
understand  the  selling  of  stamps  and  stamped  papers,  and  must 
know  the  money-order  system,  the  registry  svstem;  he  must  be  an 
obliging  window  clerk  and  know  how  to  deaf  courteously  with  the 
public;  he  must  be  able  to  handle  matters  of  loss  and  damage  and 
daims  for  adjustment.  It  might  be  almost  amusing  to  clerks  in 
first-class  offices  to  know  just  what  my  duties  are,  but  at  sometime 
or  other  during  the  year,  on  account  of  clerks  being  awav  on  vaca- 
tion or  absent  for  otner  reasons,  I  have  to  relieve  every  clerk  in  the 
office.  My  case  is  typical,  I  think,  of  clerks  in  second-dass  offices, 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  the  service  but  what  I  am  required  to  keep 
famiUar  with.  I  even  at  times  have  to  relieve  the  postmaster  or 
assistant  postmaster,  inasmuch  as  they  do  derical  work.  There  is 
no  line  of  work  done  in  the  post  office  that  I  am  not  required  to  keen 
famiUar  with.  All  of  this  requires  time  and  study,  much  of  which 
is  done  outside  of  working  hours.     We  have  to  read  every  order  that 
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is  issued  by  the  department  affecting  the  service;  we  must  study  the 
postal  laws  and  r^ulations,  and  we  think  that  we  should  be  com- 
pensated equally  with  clerks  in  first-class  offices. 
Mr.  Foster  su omitted  the  following  paper: 

Statement  Filed  Bt  Mr.  Maubicb  Foster. 

The  poet-office  clerks  of  the  seventh  congressional  district  of  Oklahoma  are  fully 
aware  that  your  honorable  body  has  already  received  much  information  relating  to 
the  salaries  and  living  expenses  of  post-office  clerks.  We  therefore  deem  it  unneces- 
nr)'  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  However,  we  have  a 
special  claim  to  present  in  the  matter  of  salary  adjustment. 

In  this  district  there  are  no  first-class  post  offices.  This  body  is  composed  entirely 
of  pecond-class  offices.  It  is  for  the  clerks  in  the  second-class  offices  (hat  we  desire 
to  speak.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  clerks  in  first-class  offices 
have  for  a  long  time  and  are  still  receiving  $100  more  per  year  than  clerks  in  second- 
class  offices.  Under  the  salary  law  of  1907  as  amendea  in  1913  clerks  in  second-class 
offices  entered  the  service  at  a  salary  of  $800  and  could  be  promoted  to  a  salary  of 
of  $1,100.  Clerks  in  first-class  offices  entered  the  service  at  the  same  salary  as  tnose 
in  the  second-class  offices  but  could  be  promoted  to  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Under  the 
temporary  reclassification  which  became  a  law  July  2,  1918,  clerks  in  both  first  and 
second-class  offices  entered  the  service  at  $1,000  and  could  be  promoted  successively 
to  the  $1,500  grade.  However,  provision  was  made  that  the  salary  of  the  clerk  should 
not  be  increased  more  than  $200  in  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  this  clerks  in  the 
highest  grade  in  second-class  offices  who  haa  been  receiving  $1,100  then  received 
11,^  and  clerks  in  the  highest  grade  in  first-class  offices  who  had  been  reo^ving 
$1,200  then  received  $1,400.  This  law  was  continued  in  effect  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1920  and  with  the  automatic  promotions  provided  for  the  salary  of  clerks  in 
eecond-clasB  offices  after  Jul^r  1»  1919,  was  $1,400  and  the  salary  of  clerks  in  fiistK^lass 
offices  was  $1,500.  We  admit  that  under  the  terms  of  this  law  clerks  in  second-class 
offices  would  ultimately  receive  the  same  as  clerks  in  the  first-class  offices  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  adoption  of  this  schedule  of  salaries  Congress  has  indicated  that  it 
felt  that  there  should  oe  no  difference  in  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  first  and  second- 
class  offices.    However,  the  law  has  not  yet  resulted  in  their  receiving  the  same. 

We  have  read  some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  commission, 
showing  the  appalling  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post  offices  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  We  hope,  however,  that  you  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  second 
class  offices  are  performing  the  same  service  to  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  line  of  work  performed  in  first  class  offices  from  the  canceling  of  postage  stamps 
to  the  registration  of  alien  enemies  and  the  selling  of  groceries  which  is  not  performed 
in  second  class  offices. 

\Miile  the  general  duties  of  the  clerks  are  the  same,  we  believe  that  our  work  is  just 
as  arduous  as  in  first  class  offices.  We  believe  that  the  work  in  second  class  offices 
requires  even  a  broader  knowledge  of  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  than  in  first  class 
offices.  In  first  class  offices  there  is  a  division  of  duties  which  can  not  be  wholly 
carried  out  in  second  class  offices.  The  clerk  in  the  first  class  offices  specializes  in 
ono  line  of  work.  It  is  not  denied  that  he  becomes  an  expert  in  his  work  and  reaches 
a  dojfree  of  efficiency  which  perhaps  is  seldom  attained  by  a  clerk  in  another  assign- 
ment. Not  so  in  the  second  class  office  where  a  clerk  must  be  able  to  perform  several 
ditferent  kinds  of  work.  His  everyday  work  includes  various  duties  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  often  called  upon  to  relieve  another  clerk  who  is  away  on  vacation 
or  absent  for  other  reasons  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  every  and  any  kind  of  work 
done  in  a  poet  office.  He  must  study  schemes  and  be  able  to  dispatch  mail.  He 
must  know  the  city  distribution.  He  must  know  how  to  deal  courteously  with  the 
public — ^must  be  an  obliging  window  clerk;  he  must  be  able  to  attend  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  correspondence;  and  must  have  some  knowledge  of  accounts.  He  is 
required  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  registry-  and  money-order  systems.  In  fact, 
he  must  know  every  branch  of  the  service  and  must  reaa  all  orders  issued  by  the 
department.  All  this  requires  a  close  application  to  duty  and  a  large  amount  of  study, 
much  of  which  is  done  outside  of  working  hours. 

As  to  the  cost  of  living,  we  are  confident  there  is  no  material  difference.  The 
riding  costs  of  all  the  necessities  of  life  affects  the  cities  and  towns  alike.  Wliile  the 
pwple  of  the  smaller  cities  are  closer  to  the  farm  and  can  buy  farm  produce  cheaper 
than  in  the  cities.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  markets  in  the  cities  where  fruits  and 
vosetables  are  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  city  worker  also  has  the  advantage 
of  bargain  and  sales  days  which  are  not  accessible  to  those  livine  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns.    Conditions  wmch  formerly  made  for  cheaper  living  in  tne  smaller  cities  have 
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chan^d.  As  an  instance,  we  cite  the  fact  that  there  ie  no  longer  a  local  butcher  n^ }  o 
kills  his  own  meat.  All  his  meat  is  received  by  express  from  the  large  packingr  hoiw- 
This  is  true  of  a  number  of  other  articles  which  once  were  prepared  and  sold  on  tf  " 
.local  markets.  They  now  pass  to  the  large  centers  before  being  returned  for  sal*' ».. 
the  consumer.  We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  numerous  artir  ]*^ 
of  food  and  household  necessities  are  now  sold  in  standard  packaires  on  which  theiv  i* 
a  universal  price.  This  can  be  verified  by  anv  grocer.  This  is  also  true  of  h*'U  ♦♦ 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  especially  certain  brands  of  hats,  collars,  etc.  Ah  or 
entertainment,  picture  shows  cost  more  in  smaller  cities.  In  the  matter  of  tax(^.  v.^ 
believe  that  taxes  are  fully  as  high  in  the  smaller  cities  as  in  the  larger  cities.  Am  -nj 
ing  to  a  recent  statement  the  per  capita  indebtedness  of  fifty  of  the  larger  citiee  of  ::.<• 
country  is  $80  per  capita.  Tne  indebtedness  of  a  certain  city  in  this  district  L«  $_'"" 
per  capita.    The  civic,  benevolent,  and  church  donations  are  just  as  large. 

We  can  not  speak  for  the  country  in  general,  but  in  southwestern  Oklahoma  ti  "> 
salary  of  post  office  clerks  suffers  badly  by  comparison  with  the  salaries  paid  i>. 
individuals  and  corporations.  Every  office  in  this  district  is  either  in  or  near  tli** . ;! 
fields,  and  the  high  wages  paid  for  oil  field  workers  has  a  tendency  to  raise  wa^f^  ail 
over  this  part  of  the  country  and  in  all  other  lines  of  work. 

Having  called  your  attention  to  what  the  clerks  in  second  class  offices  feel  keou\ 
as  an  injustice  toward  them,  we  wish  to  ask  that  in  whatever  salary'  classificati*  i 
Congress  sees  fit  to  enact  that  the  clerks  in  second-class  offices  be  compensatpd  t  \  >• 
same  as  those  in  first  class  offices.     We  feel  confident  that  you  will  be  able  to  i*ee  i\.^ 
justice  of  our  claims. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  WiDiam  Gilmore. 
STATEMENT   OF  MB.   WILLIAM   M.   QILMOBE,   TULSA,   OKLA. 

Mr.  GiLMOBE.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission^  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  could  say  anything  in  regard  to  salaries  and  working  conditions 
that  would  be  new  to  you  or  would  be  new  to  these  gentlemen  here. 
We  have  a  new  post  office  which  is  only  about  haS  large  enough. 
We  have  a  postmaster  who  is  a  successful  business  man,  and  all  our 
supervisory  officers,  commencing  with  the  assistant  postmaster  on 
down,  are  practical  post  office  men  and  have  risen  from  the  ranks  - 
commenced  and  worked  their  way  up  in  the  post  office. 

As  regards  the  work  in  the  office  and  the  mght  work,  the  overtime, 
we  have  that  to  contend  with  just  as  you  have  been  listening  to  the^e 
other  gentlemen  tell  about. 

The  main  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  salary 
increase.  We  don't  receive  enough  money  for  the  work,  and  1 
think  that  about  three-fourths  of  all  these  other  evils  that  we  arc 
talking  about  or  have  complained  about  would  be  cured  by  the  salary 
increase.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  I  think  u  a  man  was 
on  the  surgeon  s  table  and  the  surgeon  was  going  to  operate  on  him. 
and  he  had  a  finger  off  and  his  ear  was  out  of  fix  and  he  was  shot 
through  his  leg,  and  through  the  heart  or  lungs  we  would  attend  t<» 
that  first.  This  illustration  applies  to  the  proposed  salary  increast\ 
I  think  with  the  proper  slEilary  and  the  proper  increase,  many  of  these 
other  matters  will  right  themselves.     This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Of  course,  the  post-office  clerks  have  stayed  with  the  Grovernment 
all  through  the  war  and  stayed  on  a  low  salary.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  same  salary  and  have  seen  our  livmg  expenses  double,  but 
we  thought  it  was  our  duty.  We  should  have  done  that  and  we 
don't  deserve  any  praise  for  it.  It  was  only  our  duty,  but  I  do 
beUeve  we  deserve  an  increase  in  salary.  Everything  tends  to  show 
that  our  Nation  is  just  facing  a  great  era  of  prosperity  in  all  lines  of 
business.  All  lines  of  private  business  are  preparing  for  it,  issuing 
circulars  and  figuring  that  the  prosperous  times  are  coming.     What 
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does  this  mean  to  the  Post  Office  Department  ?  It  means  more  work 
and  better  work,  and  it  means  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
jjoing  to  be  picked,  or  we  are  ^oing  to  pick — that  we  are  going  to  let 
the  private  concerns  pick  our  best  men  out  of  the  service  and  we  will 
take  the  left-overs  and  the  pickings.  We  are  going  to  do  that  or 
else  we  are  going  to  pay  salaries  enough  and  have  working  conditions 
such  that  we  will  keep  all  these  experienced  men,  and  instead  of 
having  these  private  concerns  pick  our  best  men  out  of  the  service, 
the  Postal  Service  will  appeal  to  the  better  class  of  clerical  workers 
in  the  other  lines  of  work.  Just  as  long  as  conditions  are  the  other 
way,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  efficiency  that  we  should  have.  It 
certainly  looks  as  though  the  United  States  Government  could  pay 
enough  money,  and  will  do  it,  to  make  the  Postal  Service  the  pride  of 
the  Nation,  but  we  can't  expect  the  efficiency  that  the  people  are 
demanding  of  us  at  the  salaries  we  are  paid.  When  a  man  m  our  own 
kK':al  office  down  here,  who  before  this  salary  increase  was  getting 
$1,000  a  year  working  in  the  registry  department,  can  step  across  the 
street  and  commence  work  at  $150  a  month,  $1,800  a  }[ear,  you  can't 
keep  them  in  the  department  at  the  present  low  salaries.  We  have 
haa  the  head  of  the  money-order  department  resign  twice  within  six 
months,  and  we  have  lost  out  of  about  64  clerks  in  the  Tulsa  office, 
33  by  resignation  since  July  1,  1917. 

I  think  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  higher  salaries  and  more 
opportunity  for  advancement.  This  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
that  we  have  been  complaining  of,  an  increase  in  salary  and  then 
demand  efficiency  and  make  tne  tests  whatever  you  will.  It  will 
attract  the  men  that  will  come  up  to  these  tests,  but  you  can't  expect 
it  unless  you  pay  for  it.     I  don't  see  how  we  can  expect  it. 

Another  matter  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  I 
believe  that  the  clerks  of  the  money-order  department,  the  registry 
department,  the  parcel-post  and  tne  stamp  departments,  and  all 
clerks  that  handle  moneys  and  are  responsiole  for  them,  should  be 
classed  as  special  clerks.  They  have  the  same  responsibilities  and 
requirements  that  the  other  clerks  have,  and  in  addition  to  that  they 
have  to  be  responsible  for  any  monetary  losses.  For  instance,  a 
registry  olerk  handles  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  week.  Some 
banks  bring  in  as  high  as  $25,000  at  one  time.  This  is  probably  true 
in  our  office  more  than  in  other  offices.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
clerk  to  lose  his  month's  salary,  and  he  has  all  this  responsibility,  and 
1  believe  that  he  should  have  a  little  extra  pay  for  it.  He  should  be 
a  special  clerk.  If  he  doesn't  get  any  more  salary,  what  is  the  use 
of  his  being  the  head  of  the  department  ?  As  one  head  of  a  depart- 
ment said  to  me  recently,  ''What is  the  use?  I  am  the  head  oi  the 
department;  the  others  working  under  me  get  the  same  salary  as  I 
do,  and  I  am  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  department."  I  think 
this  should  be  remedied  by  making  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
these  funds  special  clerks. 

Also  I  want  to  say  amen  to  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
working  overtime.  If  a  man  works  eight  hours  on  Saturday  and  then 
is  compelled  to  work  eight  hours  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  he  gets  less 
pay  per  hour  for  this  overtime  than  for  regular  time.  This  is  crying 
injustice  and  should  be  remedied. 

In  conclusion  will  say:  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  salary 
question  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.     Most  of  these  other  things 
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will  work  themselves  out.     We  will  forego  a  ^eat  many  pleasur(»s 
if  we  are  paid  living  salaries.    A  man  will  work  in  a  packiiig  hous«* 
if  vou  pay  him  enough  money,  but  he  won't  work  in  a  flower  garden 
if  ne  isn't  getting  a  uving  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Gibnore  submitted  the  following  paper: 

The  average  salary  of  the  33  clerks  who  resigned  since  July  1, 1917,  is  $1 ,417.  Th^i' 
average  livine"  expense,  estimated  by  reports  received  from  clerks  in  various  parta  <^ 
the  office  ana  various  grades,  is  |1,480.  So  it  will  be  seen  without  ovo'time  aud 
Sunday  work  or  doing  some  other  line  of  work  after  hours  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  meet  their  living  expenses  on  their  present  salaries.  Most  all  the  clerlra  who  re- 
signed left  the  service  to  accept  better  positions,  as  the  Postal  Service  pays  a  lower 
salary  than  the  other  first-class  business  concerns  of  the  city. 

House  rent  is  based  on  a  rental  of  at  least  |10  per  month  per  room  for  ordinary  four 
and  five  room  houses  unfunushed. 

Representing  the  clerks  of  the  Tulsa  office,  we  most  respectfully  request  that  vol 
use  your  influence  to  have  the  salaries  of  the  post-office  clerks  placed  at  $1,500  &.«  3n 
entrance  fee  and  graded  in  five  successive  grades  up  to  $2,300  with  special  clerk- 
retained  at  $2,400  and  $2,500. 

The  Postal  Service  Ib  a  great  work  in  a  great  and  growing  Nation,  and  if  we  would 
keep  this  service  abreast  the  times  we  must  pay  salaries  commensurate  with  that 
paia  by  other  first-class  business  concerns  in  order  to  make  the  service  attractive  ti 
the  better  class  of  clerical  workers  and  thus  keep  up  the  high  efficiency  which  i^ 
expected  of  us.  We  would  also  ask  that  you  recommend  making  special  clerks  oi 
heads  of  stamp,  money-order,  register,  and  parcel-post  departments  and  all  clerk< 
handling  moneys  for  which  they  are  held  accountable,  as  this  responsibility  for  tK» 
handling  of  these  funds  is  in  addition  to  all  things  they  are  held  to  account  for  in  com- 
mon with  other  clerks  of  the  same  grades. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  W.  S.  Branaman,  of  Wichita,  Kans. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  S.  BBAFAMAF,  WICHITA*  KAMS. 

Mr.  Branaman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  the 
service  about  12  years  and  a  half.  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the 
ups  and  downs  and  have  worked  night  and  day  and  most  everv 
other  time,  have  worked  every  hour  in  the  24,  have  had  some  scheme 
study  to  do.  I  haven't  had  any  of  that  lately,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and 
I  hope  I  never  wiU  have  any  more.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  have  to 
study  a  scheme  now  I  would  auit  the  service  right  away. 

My  view  of  this  matter  is  tnat  there  is  not  very  much  chance  of 
argument.  If  any  man  can  tell  me  why  a  man  should  work  now  for 
$1,500  when  he  drew  $1,200  for  the  same  work  8  or  10  years 
ago,  I  haven't  got  very  much  to  sav.  We  all  know  very  well  that 
$1,500  or  $1,600  now  will  not  go  as  far  as  $1,200  did  ei^ht  years  ago. 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  buy  just 
as  much  of  the  necessities  of  life  with  a  month's  sdary  now  as  he 
did  any  time  previously,  8  or  10  years  ago,  and  whenever  we  get 
enough  wages  to  do  that,  I  think  we  will  be  satisfied.  I  don't  believe 
vou  can  step  into  a  store  of  any  kind  and  buy  an  article  now  that 
has  not  increased  100  per  cent  in  the  last  eight  years.  If  there  is 
any  such  article  I  don't  know  it.  Now  I  might  be  wrong,  but  that 
is  my  idea. 

The  Post  Office  Department  expects  a  man  to  work  eight  hours  for 
them,  and  they  don't  expect  you  to  work  any  other  place.  They 
want  your  time  and  the  best  of  your  time.  They  consiaer  vour  time 
belongs  to  them.  Now,  what  we  want,  and  what  we  are  asking  for  is 
a  25  per  cent  increase  over  the  $1,650  which  we  are  now  getting,  which 
would  make  us  $2,000.    The  entrance  salary  would  be  $1,500.    I 
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think  that  that  would  place  us  in  a  position  to  get  along  very  well,  and 
I  don't  think  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  anything  less. 

In  my  position  I  have  worked  several  subs  in  the  last  vear,  and 
about  9  out  of  10  of  them  are  not  able  to  perform  the  wort  you  put 
them  at  in  the  manner  they  should  perform  it.  We  worked  one  man 
on  auxiliary  time  almost  one  year,  because  he  was  too  old  to  take  the 
examination,  and  we  had  nobody  on  the  list  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  is  the  eligible  register  at  your  office  now  ?  What 
is  the  status  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Bbanaman.  We  have  a  few  eligibles  now.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  colored. 

I  dare  say  that  this  young  man  here  from  Clinton,  Okla.,  who  spoke 
before  me  would  be  in  better  shape  to  perform  the  duties  in  a  first 
class  office — ^he  would  be  in  better  shape  to  perform  any  work  you 
put  him  at  in  that  office — than  to  take  a  man  out  of  a  first  class  office 
and  put  him  into  a  third  class  office  to  do  that  work.  He  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  I  find  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Now,  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  we  have  an  office  that  was  built  20  years 
ago;  I  don't  know  how  much  longer.  There  have  been  some  little 
additions  built  to  it  since,  but  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  need 
a  new  office  and  we  need  it  bad,  and  we  would  appreciate  any  favors 
that  you  can  show  us  at  any  time  toward  that  end. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  The  ground  has  been  well 
covered,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  to  try  to  give  you  any  wace 
scale.  However,  I  would  just  like  to  say  I  like  my  work  and  I  ta&e 
a  pride  in  trying  to  do  it  in  the  best  possible  manner.  But  there  is 
one  thing  we  do  not  like  to  do  and  tnat  is  this:  We  do  not  like  to 
work  overtime  for  less  money  than  our  regular  wage  or  to  work  over- 
time for  56  cents  for  an  hour  when  a  ''sub''  draws  60  cents  per  hour 
for  the  very  simplest  kind  of  work.  We  think  we  are  wortn  just  as 
much  as  a  ''sub.''     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  can  file  any  statement  that  you  care  to.  Mr. 
Branaman. 

Mr.  Branaman.  I  have  a  statement  here. 

Mr.  Branaman  presented  the  following  paper  : 

Statbmbnt  Submitted  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Branaman. 

In  aflkine  a  raise  in  pav  commensurate  with  the  inflated  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
postal  employees  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  request  is  made  in  an  orderly, 
rather  thaii  in  a  bol8he\iBtic  spirit.  Our  plea  is  insistent,  and  we  feel  that  the  depart- 
mental heads  will  realize  the  dire  and  pressing  need  of  the  advance  requested. 

It  is  not  that  we  will  quit  work  for  tne  Government  in  order  that  the  Government 
may  be  embarrassed,  but  that  many  of  us  must  i)erforce  change  employment  and 
employers  or  actually  suffer  for  want  of  a  decent  living. 

The  raise  we  ask  is  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.  Clerks  drawing  $1,650  under  the 
present  scale  would  draw  $2,062  under  the  advanced  scale  or  $1.25  for  each  $1  now 
paid.  But  it  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  dispute  or  demand  argument,  that  the 
$2,062  will  not  bu)^  as  much  now  as  the  $1,200  did  m  1910,  when  itie  present  wage  scale 
was  adopted.  This  is  true  whether  we  express  it  in  terms  of  house  rent,  provisions, 
or  any  other  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Postal  clerks  can  not  accomplish  the  impossible.  They  can  not  live  on  less  than 
day  laborers  or  half-skilled  laborers.  A  hungry  dog  may 'make  the  best  hunter,  but 
we  "postal  dogs''  will  soon  become  too  weak  to  hunt  unless  our  pay  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  pay  of  other  laborers.  An  adequate  pay  will  mean  adequate  effi- 
ciency; for  no  man  can  work  up  to  his  best  if  he  is  all  the  time  strained  for  the  ordinary 
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means  of  existence.    Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Ppstal  clerk  who  tries  to  make 
ends  meet  on  $137.50  a  month  and  support  a  family.    There  the  argument  endf. 

We  have  made  our  request  moderate  with  full  faith  that  the  good  sense  and  good  viil 
of  the  department  officials  will  grant  it  without  delay  or  quibble.  That  faith  Temaiu^ 
unshaken. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  T.  E.  Garvey,  of  Atchison,  Eans. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  E.  GABVET,  ATCHISOH,  KAHS. 

Mr.  Garvey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  workmen,  much  of  tlu* 

f round  has  been  covered — in  fact,  practically  all  of  it — this  evening 
y  brother  clerks  who  have  preceded  me,  and  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  make  much  of  a  talk. 

My  brother  from  Hutchinson,  I  believe  it  was,  remarked  that  they 
had  no  such  thing  as  an  eligible  list  in  their  office.  Now,  we  had  an 
eligible  list  of  two  in  our  office  in  Atchison  who  accepted  positions  th<* 
day  before  Christmas  and  resigned  the  day  after,  so  we  have  no  eligible 
list  at  the  present  time  in  our  office.  We  have  one  substitute  clerk 
in  our  office  who  is  not  only  inferior,  but  in  the  way.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  overtime,  much  of  it  is  performed  in  our 
office.  I  have  worked  nine  hours  a  day,  for  a  weeK  or  two  weeks  at 
a  time  and  I  am  one  of  the  men  that  works  unnatural  hours  and  one 
of  the  men  that  does  the  heavy  work,  and  when  a  new  emploj-ee  is 
taken  into  the  service  he  is  gifted  to  some  lighter  position  and  given 
60  cents  an  hour,  and  I  am  continually  telling  him  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  yet  he  earns  about  10  cents  an  hour  more  than  I  do. 

As  an  instance  of  people  outside  of  the  mail  service,  I  just  want 
to  quote  to  you  one  instance  of  a  colored  man  who  is  perhaps  65 
years  of  age  and  has  but  one  arm,  who  is  a  railroad  crossing  watch- 
man in  our  city  and  who  has  a  si^  with  the  word  *'Stop'^  in  great 
big  black  letters  printed  on  both  sides.     He  couldn't  possibly  make 

{mistake  if  he  wanted  to,  as  you  will  readily  see.  *  This  man  drew 
125  a  month  for  eight  hours'  work  which  was  the  same  salary  that 
I  drew  previous  to  July,  1918. 

Now,  of  course,  the  commission  here  has  been  stuffed  a  great  deal 
on  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  we  are  down  here  to  ask  for  more  pay 
to  meet  this  cost.  The  last  report  of  Dim  and  Bradstreet  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  up  131  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 
Now,  we  have  received  an  increase  of  but  37  per  cent,  or  something 
about  that,  and  we  didn't  receive  that  until  after  the  war  was  over. 
We  carried  the  burden  of  this  war  for  three  years  before  we  received 
any  additional  compensation  whatever.  N^ow,  in  order  to  meet 
living  expenses,  and  merely  get  by  with  the  commonest  kind  of  a 
living,  I  have  compiled  here  the  cost  of  the  diflferent  items,  the  neces- 
sities. The  house  which  I  rented  previous  to  1914  for  $18  a  month 
now  costs  me  $35,  or  an  amount  annually  of  $420.  Fuel  for  my 
house  one  year,  $119.  For  this  same  soft  coal  which  T  used  to  buy 
for  $4  a  ton,  I  am  now  paying  $9.  And,  so  it  goes  on  down  the  line. 
Fellow  workmen,  it  isn  t  any  use  to  waste  any  time  itemizing  these 
accounts;  you  all  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  are  not  getting  enough 
money. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  like  you  to  file  that  statement  you  have. 

Mr.  Garvey.  I  will  do  that;  yes,  sir.  The  total  cost  of  my  living 
for  the  very  conmionest  kind  of  living  for  last  year  was  $1,667.40.     1 
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have  augmented  my  earnings  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  dollars 
hv  outside  labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  will  leave  this  statement  with  you. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Statement  SuBMrrrED  bt  Mr.  T.  £.  Garvey,  Atchison,  Kans. 

To  the  postal-wage  investigating  committee,  as  representative*of  the  clerks  of  the 
above-named  poet  office,  I  submit  the  following  reasons  why  we  should  be  given  a 
larger,  compensation: 

In  the  hrst  place,  we  are  handling  about  one-third  larger  volume  of  mail  matter 
than  previous  to  the  late  war.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  competent  help  to  handle 
the  increased  volume  of  mail  throws  additional  burdens  on  those  of  our  ranks,  who 
are  competent  to  perform  these  duties,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  approximately  130  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years,  we  6nd  our  present 
salaries  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  very  plain  living.  Therefore,  I  have  aug- 
mented my  salary  by  performing  labor  outside  of  the  service.  We  ask  that  since  we 
ancomplainingiy  held  the  service  tog 3ther  during  the  period  of  the  war  that  we  should 
now  be  rewarded  for  our  faith  shown  during  such  strife.  We  ask  for  a  di£ferentiat 
for  all  holidays  and  overtime  performed  outside  of  regular  tours;  for  the  enactmenl 
of  a  retirement  law,  and  ask  tnat  we  be  given  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,800,  with  a 
maximum  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Theodore  P. 
Brown. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  THEODOSE  P.  BBOWV. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Beasley,  I  prefer  filing  my  brief,  ana  as  I  can  not 
improve  or  enlarge  on  anything  that  nas  been  said,  I  wiU  give  my 
time  to  some  other  speaker. 

Mr.  Brown  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  SuBMrrrEo  by  Theodore  P.  Brown. 

Owin^  to  changed  living  conditions,  brought  about  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  passage  of  our  salary  bill  of  1907^  and  particularly  during  the 
last  five  yean,  the  poet-office  clerks  find  our  salaries  as  at  present  defined  by  law, 
augmented  by  the  ronuses  voted  us  by  Congress  the  last  two  years,  and  all  overtime, 
and  other  means  that  we  have  employed  to  increase  our  earnings,  are  still  inadequate. 
We  therefore  i)etition  for  an  increi»ed  salary,  one  that  will  more  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  present  and  that  will  be  equitable,  the  interests  of  the  Postal  Service,  the 
public,  and  ouiselves  considered,  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  future. 

A  saJiary  of  three  mandatory  grades  is  hereby  suggested:  First,  $1,800;  second, 
r2,100;  third.  $2,400. 

Attention  is  hereby  kindly  invited  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  some  compared  to  others  for  which  no  consideration  has  ever  been  given, 
such  as  scheme  study,  night  work,  and  those  whose  duties  are  of  such  nature  as  impose 
upon  them  a  financial  and  in  some  cases  a  supervisory  responsibility;  also  those  who 
are  required  from  time  to  time  to  work  overtime. 

For  scheme  stud  v.  a  standardization  of  bonuses,  such  bonuses  to  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  tacts  to  be  ascertained  thiou^  pa«ing  a  succe»<ful  examination 
and  such  schemes  as  may  be  provided  by  the  department;  for  night  work,  a  time 
differential;  for  those  assuming  a  financial  or  superxisory  repponsibility  not  other- 
wise recognized,  a  salary  differential;  for  all  overtime,  time  and  one-half. 

Believing  that  greater  interest  in  the  Postal  Service  amon^  the  employees  will  aid 
in  promoting  a  hi^^  standaid  of  efficiency,  we  suggest  that  m  order  that  this  int/'rest 
may  be  encouraeed,  aU  promotioiis  to  «upef^-i«or>'  positions  lie  made  from  the  ranks 
of  those  engaged  in  performing  the  d-itie^  in  the  Feet  ion.  divudon.  or  stati/in  over 
which  such  supervision  is  to  be  conducted:  all  qiialificatioaa  Ijeing  equal,  preference 
be  given  senioritj'  of  ser>'ice  in  ?Mch  <*<:tion.  divudon.  or  station.  Hurh  a  nr^tiiw  by 
the  department  we  believe  will  greatly  fncr>ijrsgw»  all  Vj  gr*«t*T  tf-ffort  and  cUmf*r 
application  to  detail  in  the  pcff'-rnnance  oi  our  respective  duties. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr  Leslie  E.  Delaha}-,  of  Jeffenjon 
City,  Mo. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LESLIE  E.  DELAHAT,  JEFFERSOS  CITT, 

MO. 

Mr.  Delahay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  speak  on  the  overtime 
Question.  The  overtime  in  our  office  is  pretty  heavy.  The  first 
tnree  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  very  small 
office  and  the  St?ate  capital  is  located  there,  and  the  State  department, 
especially  the  automobile  department,  are  very  heavy  in  their  mailing 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  from  now  on  until  the  first  of — ^well. 
January,  February,  and  March  we  can  expect  to  work  from  three  to 
four  hours  every  day  overtime.  I  think  it  is  an  injustice  to  ask  a 
regular  clerk  to  work  this  overtime  and  to  underpay  them  for  the 
overtime — that  is,  in  considering  the  regular  time  and  basing-  the 
overtime  on  the  30  and  .31  day  month. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  see  this  commission  reconmiend  is  that 
the  overtime  be  paid  according  to  the  number  of  days  that  we  are 
actually  working  during  the  month. 

In  our  office  we  have  no  eligible  clerks.  We  can't  keep  them. 
During  the  war  one  of  our  clerl^  was  in  the  service  18  months,  and 
in  that  time  12  substitutes  quit.  One  man  came  in,  worked  four 
hours  and  walked  out.  Another  man  worked  a  week.  And  right 
now  we  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  help  for  the  Christmas 
rush,  and  the  postmaster  put  his  daughter  in  to  general  delivery 
two  days  to  help  out  during  the  Christmas  rush. 
_  Another  thing  that  makes  the  mail  so  heavy  in  our  office  at  this 
time,  we  have  a  very  large  printing  plant  down  there  that  makes  a 
specialty  of  seed  catalogues.  They  print  these  seed  catalogues  for 
probably  8  or  10  States  in  the  Union,  and  these  catalogues  are  mailed 
out  from  our  office.  The  maiUng  lists  are  sent  there  and  the  cata- 
logues are  mailed  out  from  our  office  to  save  these  houses  the  expense 
of  freight  and  the  express. 

The  matter  of  special  clerks  is  another  thing  that  I  don't  think  is 
right.  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be  remedied  to  state  as  to  who  the 
special  clerk  shall  be.  Now  in  our  office  one  special  clerk  was  justified 
in  being  appointed  a  special  clerk,  but  one  of  them  is  a  man  that  has 
never  worked  a  ni^ht  m  his  life,  and  he  has  no  scheme  study,  he  has 
never  thrown  a  scheme,  and  he  works  the  natural  hours  of  the  day. 
He  has  a  day-Ught  tour,  but  still  that  man  is  in  the  general  delivery 
and  is  a  special  clerk.  None  of  the  special  clerks  in  our  office  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  mailing  division.  Another  thin^,  there  is  the 
scheme  study  and  the  home  study,  and  I  think  that  clerks  ought  to 
be  compensated  for  the  number  of  hours  that  they  put  in  m  the 
home  study.  As  one  gentleman  said,  it  takes  him  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  to  get  up  on 
this  examination.  These  special  clerks  in  our  office  have  never  put 
in  an  hour's  study,  but  still  they  draw  more  money  than  the  men  tnat 
put  in  the  hours  of  home  study  and  that  work  from  three  to  four  hours 
overtime  every  day  for  probably  three  months.  That  is  another  thing 
that  I  would  like  to  see  remedied. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  ought  to  be  established  is  the  appeal 
board.  A  few  years  ago  the  postmaster  in  our  office  granted  $100 
increase  to  a  man  that  had  been  in  the  service  six  or  seven  vears, 
in  preference  to  men  that  had  been  in  the  service  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  That  was  a  carrier,  but  the  same  thing  could  have  happened 
with  the  clerks. 
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The  long  years  of  night  work  ahead  of  the  clerk  substitutes  that 
are  coming  into  the  service  is  one  thing  that  caused  them  to  get 
out.  There  were  a  number  of  these  substitutes  that  resimed  durmg 
the  war,  and  I  asked  them  for  a  statement  as  to  why  they  had  re- 
signed. They  said  the  night  work  ahead  of  them  and  the  scheme 
study  and  the  inadequate  pay  of  the  postal  service  was  the  reason 
whv  they  were  getting  out  of  the  service. 

Now  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  may  file  any  statement  that  you  desire  to. 

Mr.  Dblahay.  I  will  file  my  statement. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows: 

Brief  SuBMirrED  by  Mr.  Leslie  Dblahat. 

In  the  foUowing  statements,  the  postal  employees  of  the  office  at  Je£fer8on  City,  Mo., 
will  endeavor  to  set  forth  their  views  on  reclassifieation  of  salaries. 

The  salaries  of  postal  employees  was  inadequate  in  normal  times,  and  under  present 
conditionB  they  are  far  too  low  to  meet  the  cost  of  living.  Bradstreet  ana  Dun, 
the  hi^est  authority  in  the  country,  give  in  their  latest  reports  figures  showing  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  131  per  cent  since  1913.  In  view  of  these  figures  and 
these  facts  if  we  were  given  a  salarv  of  $2,400  per  annum  we  would  then  he  short  31 
per  cent  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  We  ask  that  your  honorable  commission 
recommend  a  salary  consistent  with  the  present  cost  of  living. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  conducted  for  iust  one  purpose  and  that  purpose  is 
to  render  service,  the  best  service  possible  to  the  public.  An  organization  can  not 
hope  for  even  a  measure  of  success,  unless  it  is  able  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and 
loyalty  of  every  member  in  the  service  from  the  humblest  to  the  very  highest  in 
authority.  Hus  cooperation  and  loyalty  can  not  be  secured  and  maintain^  unless 
the  conditions  under  which  these  members  work  are  at  least  reasonably  satisfactory. 

.\ny  failure  of  the  Postal  Service  to  function,  immediately  causes  delay,  incon- 
venience, and  loss  to  all  classes  of  people — the  post  office  enters  into  and  infiuences 
the  lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  nation.  The  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting this  vast  business  rests  upon  every  man  in  the  service.  In  the  outside  busi- 
ness world,  men  that  are  not  required  to  be  any  more  efficient  and  are  not  any  better 
qualified  and  whose  working  conditions  are  similar  to  ours  are  rewarded  with  sub- 
stantial salaries  in  keeping  with  their  responsibilities  and  with  their  standing  in 
their  community,  and  their  work  is  usually  performed  under  more  pleasant  condi- 
tions than  is  ours. 

The  recent  increases  granted  postal  employees  is  unadeouate,  we  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  increases  grant^  men  in  the  outside  business  worla .  The  result  of  this  neglect 
is  apparent  when  we  contrast  the  salaries  paid  postal  employees  with  those  paid  men 
and  women — occupying  similar  positions  in  other  lines. 

Men  who  formerly  scoffed  at  overtime  now  come  down  to  the  office  earlier  and  ask 
for  overtime.  TMs  is  necessary  because  the  men  in  the  service  work  such  hours  that 
they  can  not  augment  their  salaries  through  outside  emplovment .  And  as  it  is  strictly 
ag:unst  the  postal  rules  and  regulations  to  have,  outside  employment,  clerks  ana 
carriers  that  are  in.a  position  to  secure  some  outside  relief  hesitate  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  things  the  men  of  this  office  would  like  to  see  is  pay  granted  for  home  study 
or  scheme  study .  After  working  hard  all  day  a  clerk  is  compelled  to  go  home  and  study 
long  periods.  This  is  especially  true  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  he  is  up  for  examination . 
It  is  necessary  for  postal  employees  to  take  an  examination  once  or  twice  and  sometimes 
oftener  each  year.  We  are  compelled  to  make  a  high  grade  or  suffer  a  reduction  in 
salary. 

Another  thing  that  ought  to  be  remedied  is  the  present  way  of  night  work.  This 
diould  be  rem^ied  by  making  45  minutes'  night  work  equal  one  nour  day  work. 
A  person  forced  to  work  nights  does  not  get  his  natural  rest  and  never  feels  like  one  that 
gets  ni^t  rest. 

The  mjustice  of  the  method  of  paying  overtime  is  another  thing  that  should  be 
changed.  We  are  paid  less  for  overtime  than  for  regular  time;  for  instance,  on  a  30-day 
monUi  we  only  work  25  or  26  days,  but  when  we  work  overtime  we  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  30  days;  this  reduces  the  amount  per  hour.  This  should  be  changed ,  and  we  should 
be  paid  according  to  the  number  of  days  we  are  actually  supposed  to  work. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  salari^  paid  to  men  entering  tne  service  as  clerks  and 
carriers  and  the  res'ilta»i  t  H ^terioration  in  the  class  of  men  B<»eking  the  work,  this  regular 
help  has  the  burden  of  attempting  to  render  first-class  service  with  this  incompetent 
help. 
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In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  postal 
workers  adequately  in  order  to  keep  these  efficient  and  competent  men  in  the  Bervice, 
One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  confirming  our  contentifhi  that  we  are  and  have  be**!! 
underpaid  for  many  years  is  that  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  resignations  from  the 
postal  service.  During  the  18  months  that  one  of  our  clerks  was  in  the  Army  12  sub- 
fltitutes  quit;  one  man  worked  four  hours  one  night  and  upon  finding  out  what  wa^ 
expected  of  him  resigned ;  some  worked  long  enough  to  get  an  idea  of  the  service.  Up*>r. 
learning  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  years  at  night  and  would  have  to  study 
a  scheme  and  pass  an  examination  or  two  every  year  they  wquld  resign .  In  most  ev ery 
case  where  these  men  have  left  the  service  they  are  now  doing  better  than  if  they  haid 
stayed  in  the  post  office. 

We  think  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  that  establishes  an  appeal  board,  with  at  lea^tt 
one  member  selected  by  postal  employees.  All  things  being  equal,  we  desire  thir 
seniority  should  govern  promotions.  Can't  we  be  granted  a  3(Aiay  vacation  like  other 
Government  employees  receive?    Why  is  this  discrinmination  made? 

You  can  pick  up  the  daily  papers  any  day  and  read  that  some  necessity  of  life  h^ 
been  advanced.  Doctors  have  delayed  increasing  their  charges  as  long  aa  they  pr«- 
sibly  could,  but  now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  their  calls  will  net  a  doctor  more  for 
just  one  call  than  we  postal  workers  will  rceive  for  a  whole  day's  work.  The  papers 
carry  articles  that  wearing  apparel,  clothing^  shoes,  etc.,  are  all  goin^  to  be  higher  this 
conung  spnng.  Unless  we  get  an  increase  in  salary  how  are  we  going  to  meet  thcw 
increases?  We  believe  the  "special  clerk"  should  be  continued.  Supervisory 
employees  are  poorly  paid  and  should  be  granted  a  very  substantial  increase  in  salary. 
A  man  that  has  been  a  "substitute  "  say  for  one  year  and  has  been  forced  to  give  up  all 
other  employment  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  of  the  Gov. 
emment  should  be  given  credit  for  this  time  when  he  receives  a  regular  appointment . 
We  request  your  honorable  commission  to  recommend  that  the  law  be  changed  to  give 
''substitutes"  the  benefit  of  the  actual  time  they  have  been  employed  in  substitute 
duty.    This  would  be  an  inducemjent  to  keei>  good  men  in  the  service. 

Anid  while  you  are  considering  clerks,  carriers,  railway  post-office  clerks,  and  other 
poet  office  employees,  give  the  postmasters  and  assbtants  the  same  consideration  as  vou 
do  the  rest  of  us.  Their  expenses  have  been  climbing  the  same  as  ours,  and  we  feel 
that  all  men  in  the  service  need  financial  relief  from  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

The  postal  employees  of  Jefferson  Ci^y,  Mo.,  wish  to  thank  your  committee  for  the 
privilege  of  resenting  this  brief  in  behalf  of  the  reclassification  and  readjustment  of  our 
salaries,  and  also  to  thank  you  for  the  inters t  heretofore  shown  in  our  befaald.  May 
we  merit  your  continued  support? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Cochran,  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans. 

STATEHEVT  OF  MB.  E.  E.  COCHEAF,  KAHSAS  CITT,  KAVS. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  workers,  the  concrete 
complaints  have  been  pretty  well  covered  and  I  merely  desire  to 
read  into  the  record  a  few  abstract  propositions  with  respect  to  the 
working  conditions  in  the  post  offices,  and  I  will  make  it  as  brief 
as  possible. 

The  capable,  efficient,  and  well-trained  post-office  clerk  occupies  a 
plane  but  slightl;^  below  that  of  the  professions  and  above  that  of 
the  artisan  or  stalled  laborer.  To  reach  the  state  of  efficiency  his 
training  and  education  requires  a  period  of  time  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  most  of  the  professions.  It  is  only  by  constant  study  uiat  he 
is  enabled  to  perform  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This 
study  is  necessitated  by  the  ever-recurring  changes  in  the  postal 
laws  and  regulations,  the  establishment  and  discontiunance  oi  i)ost 
offices,  and  the  route  or  routes  supplying  them,  changes  in  the  time 
of  trains  carrying  the  mails,  changes  in  the  general  and  stand- 
point schemes  published  and  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  constant  changes  of  address  by  patrons  of  post  offices  where 
city  delivery  is  in  operation. 
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The  knowledge  that  the  clerk  is  required  to  assimilate  can  not,  from 
its  very  nature,  be  superficial  or  theoretical.  His  knowledge  must 
be  of  facts  that  come  instantly  to  him  upon  demand,  for  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  the  mails  aoes  not  permit  of  reflection.  A  well 
trained  mailing  clerk  or  city  distributor  must  have  stored  away  in 
his  mind,  ready  for  instant  use,  a  knowledge  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  facts  relative  to  his  work,  and  these  must  be  so  thoroughly 
learned  that  his  mind  will  proauce  them  at  command,  almost 
mechanically. 

Then  in  our  brief  here  we  go  into  the  question  of  wages  and  hours 
and  working  conditions,  resignations,  madequacy  of  the  present 
salaries  to  maintain  the  necessary  standard  of  living.  We  have,  by 
a  system  of  questionnaires  handed  in  by  35  clerks,  prepared  an 
average  budget.  The  average  result  shows  last  year  an  expense 
for  maintainmg  their  families  of  $1,681,  $181  over  the  salaries  they 
received. 

Now  there  is  one  condition  which  I  have  not  touched  on  in  my 
brief,  and  which  I  want  to  call  to  the  commission's  attention,  and 
that  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.  post  office. 
We  are  divided  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  only  by  an  imaginary  line. 
There  are  115,000  people  served  by  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.  office. 
The  majority  of  the  retaU  business  is  done  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
most  of  the  postal  business.  The  result  is  that  our  receipts  are  not 
equa]  either  to  Topeka  or  Wichita,  and  our  population  is  about 
twice  that  of  either  town.  Under  the  present  laws  the  allowances 
for  clerk  hire,  carriers,  and  other  allowances  are  based  wholly  on 
our  receipts,  and  while  we  are  doing  the  work  for  115,000  people  we 
can  only  get  an  allowance  to  serve  about  45,000.  The  result  is 
that  our  clerks  are  overworked,  due  to  shortage  of  help.  That  is 
something  that  will  have  to  be  remedied  in  the  basic  law. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cochran  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Brief  SuBMrrrsD  bt  Mb.  E.  R.  Cochran. 

PREAMBLE. 

This  brief  is  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  with  the  hope  of  impressing 
upon  vou  the  imperative  necessity  for  some  remedial  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
I  nited  States,  having  in  view  the  amelioration  of  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  post-office  employees,  which  condition  is  the  natural 
economic  sequence  to  the  neglect  of  that  august  body  to  provide  an  adequate  wage 
in  keeping  with  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  advance  of  the  cost  of  Ii\dng. 

There  are  no  peculiar  or  singular  local  conditions  in  this  vicinity  and  your  com- 
mittee is  therefore  asked  to  take  judicial  notice  that  conditions  here,  with  regard 
to  living  costs,  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  of  a  community  of  like  population  in 
any  part  of  these  United  States. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  brief  are  a  composite  of  the  experience,  knowledge, 
opinions,  and  ideas  of  45  clerk  employees  of  the  Kansas  City,  iCans.,  post  office,  who 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  representative  group. 

STATEMENT  OV  TACTS — THE  ECOKOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  POfiT-OmCS  CLERK. 

The  capable,  efficient,  and  well-trained  pcst-office  clerk  occupies  a  plane  but 
slightly  below  that  of  the  professions  and  above  that  of  the  artipan  or  skilled  laborer. 
To  reach  a  state  of  efficiency  hi?  training  and  education  requires  a  period  of  time  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  most  of  the  professions.  It  is  only  by  constant  study  that  he  is 
enableS  to  perform  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.'  This  study  is  necespitated 
by  the  ever-recurring  changes  in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  the  establishment 
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and  dJacontinuance  of  post  offices,  and  the  route  or  routes  supplying  them,  chan^ 
in  time  of  trains  carrying  the  mails,  changes  in  the  general  and  standpoint  schemeH 
published  and  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  constant  changee  of 
address  by  patrons  of  post  offices  where  city  aeUvery  is  in  operation. 

The  knowledge  the  clerk  is  required  to  assimilate  can  not,  from  its  very  nature,  be 
superficial  or  theoretical.  His  knowledge  must  be  of  facts  that  come  instantly  to  him 
upon  denutud:  for  tlie  expeditious  handling  of  the  mails  does  not  permit  of  reSBectiua. 
A  well-trained  mailing  clerk  or  dty  distributor  must  have  storea  away  in  his  mind. 
ready  for  instant  use,  a  knowledge  of  from  &ye  to  ten  thousand  facts  relative  to  hi^ 
work,  and  these  must  be  so  thoroughly  learned  that  his  mind  will  produce  them  at 
command,  almost  mechanically. 

While  the  knowledge  and  study  required  of  clerks  assigned  to  distribution  is  not 
required  of  clerks  assigned  to  other  duties  in  the  post  offices  the  latter  stmijgDmeiiiB 
generally  carry  with  them  a  certain  financial  responsibility,  sometimes  considerable, 
and  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  readjustment  and  classificatioD  of 
aalariee. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOT BRNXBNT  SHOULD  BE  A  MODEL  EMPLOTER. 

The  standard  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  such  that  it  will  attract  to  its  employ  the  better  and  more  intelligent 
of  its  people,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  chooe,e  from  among  them  and  not,  as  at 
present,  be  forced  to  accept  rather  than  to  choose  about  whom  it  shall  throw  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  the  civil  service.  At  present  the  Government  is  no  better  emplo^-er, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  on  its  pay  roll,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  society 
as  a  whole,  than  an^  private  concern.  Its  pay  rolls  at  the  present  time  exhibit  greats 
inequalities  and  injustices  than  do  those  of  most  private  concerns.  Tliis  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  one  governmental  agency  in  wnich  all 
of  the  people  are  most  directly  interested,  and  where  they  demana  a  measure  of  effi- 
ciency which  the  present  standard  of  wages  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  NUMEROUS   RB8IONATION8  AND  COST  OF  LABOR  TURNOVER. 

Low  wages  and  unsal^isfactory  working  conditions  have  caused  the  resignation  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  post  office  within  the  past  three 
years.  In  practically  all  cases  these  were  clerks  with  years  of  service  to  their  credit 
who  had,  tnrou^h  experience,  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  service  so  neceasar}*  to 
an  efficient  administration.  This  is  but  a  forerunner  of  probable  action  on  the  part 
of  clerks  if  your  committee  and  Congress  does  not  take  prompt  measures  to  improve 
conditions. 

The  present-day  tendency  in  industrial  relations  is  toward  cooperation  and  profit 
sharing,  and  many  Isa^  employers  of  labor  appear  to  recognize  these  theories  as  a 
possible  solution  of  their  labor  problems.  Some  of  them  have  already  placed  such  a 
plan  in  operation  with  varying  d^rees  of  success. 

It  is  ooviously  impossible  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  inaugurate  any  such 
step,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  Government,  if  they  would  obtain  and 
hold  efficient  labor,  that  they  place  salaries  on  such  a  basis  as  will  meet  the  competi- 
tion in  the  industrial  world  which  such  method  of  dealing  with  labor  will  foster. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  turnover  in  the  Postal  Service  ia  not  calculable  by  oidinarj- 
business  standards  owin^  to  the  monopolistic  character  of  this  governmental  agency 
and  to  the  peculiar  training  received  by  its  employees.  In  the  ordinary  business  life 
of  the  community  competitive  activities  serve  as  training  schools  for  labor  and  thus 
render  comparatively  easy  the  replacement  of  skilled  workers  when  vacancies  occur, 
the  employer  unually  procuring  the  employees  he  needs  by  making  bis  wants  known 
in  the  open  market,  this  is  done  with  little  or  no  loss  of  time  and  a  minimum  of  expens>e. 

Thb  1?  not  true  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  it  can  not  go  out  into  the  open  market 
and  employ  trained  men  for  its  work.  They  are  not  to  be  found.  Let  a  tramed  postal 
employee  resign  from  the  service  and  the  department  is  forced  from  necessity  to  train 
another  to  fill  his  place,  a  long  and  costly  process.  Therefore  it  is  argued  that  your 
committee,  in  order  to  minimize  resignations  from  the  service,  should  make  the  salary 
and  working  conditions  sufficiently  attractive  to  hold  the  employees  in  the  work. 

The  pre?ent  service  rendered  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  of  which  so  much 
complamt  is  heard  from  the  public,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  numerous  resigna- 
tions from  the  service  during  the  past  three  years  of  skilled  employees  who  can  not  be 
replaced  with  trained  men. 
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ISADBQUACT  OF  THE  FRBBBNT  SALARIBS  PAID  BY  THE   POST  OFFICE   DEPABTMENT  TO 
ENABLE  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  TO  MAINTAIN  NECESSARY  STANDARD  OF  LIYINQ. 

The  fact  of  Government  employment  places  upon  the  employee  the  burden  of  main  - 
udnin^  a  livingstandard  which  the  present  salaries  paid  maKe  it  impossible  for  him 
to  maintain.  The  standard  is  ihe  outgrowth  of  years  of  public  belief  that  the  postal 
emplovees  are  amons  the  best  paid  wcnrkers  in  the  community  and  that,  as  such,  they 
«houla  live  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  artisans  and  laborers  of  the  community.  The 
heartbreakiiig  effort  to  maintain  such  a  living  standard,  in  the  face  of  present  conditions, 
on  a  wage  commensurate  with  conditions  of  10  years  ago,  and  the  obvious  impossi- 
bility oi  doing  so  is  breeding  and  fostering  a  spirit  of  radicaliiam  among  postal  employees 
of  such  gravity  that  your  committee  must  take  cognizance  of  it  and,  if  possible,  sug- 
gest  to  Congress  an  early  remedy  therefor. 

AN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  BUDGET  COMPILED  FROM  ANNUAL  BUDGETS    SUBMITTED    BY  25 

CLERKS  OF  THE  KANSAS  CTFY  (KANS.)  POST  OFFICE. 

The  budget  is  based  on  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1919,  and  contemplates 
the  expenses  of  a  family  of  four: 

Rent $266 

Fuel  and  light 103 

Groceries,  meats,  etc 615 

nothing 236 

Insurance  and  taxes 165 

Tar  fare 50 

Church  and  charity , 46 

Doctor  and  dentist 47 

Recreation 30 

Incidentals 113* 

Total 1,681 

This  indicates  an  expenditure  of  1181  over  and  above  the  present  maximum  salary 
paid  poet-office  clerks.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  the  average  post- 
of&ce  «nployee  is  spending  $15  a  month  above  the  sum  paid  him  by  the  department. 
Inouiry  shows  that  these  employees,  by  dint  of  work  after  hours,  by  keeping  boarders 
ana  renting  rooms,  etc.,  have  augmented  their  incomes  an  average  of  $210  a  year. 
That  these  employees  should  be  forced,  bv  the  inadequate  wages  paid  them,  to  resort 
u>  such  measures  to  provide  a  living  for  their  families  is  a  fact  that  all  deplore  and  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  is  breeding  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  their  ranks. 

The  average  pay  of  the  45  clerks  of  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  post  office  at  this  time 
i^  $1,415  per  annum,  $265  less  than  the  total  of  the  budget  set  forth  above,  and  that 
budget  is  based  on  figures  as  of  June  30,  1919,  which  does  not  represent  the  present 
increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  by  several  per  cent,  it  bemg  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  rents,  fuel,  light,  car  fare,  food,  and  clothing  costs  have  increased  from  10 
to  30  p^  cent  in  this  community  since  this  budget  was  made. 

At  this  time,  when  the  inordinate  demands  of  labor  for  higher  and  yet  higher  wages, 
the  granting  of  which  affects  the  poet-office  clerk  almost  directly  in  that  it  decreases 
proportionately  the  purchasing  power  of  his  already  inadequate  wage,  we  hesitate  to 
vdice  demands  that  can  but  add  to  the  already  burdensome  plaint,  but,  the  welfare 
of  our  families  and  our  duty  to  them  permits  of  no  alternative. 

We  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  a  reclassification  plan  herewith,  which, 
while  it  does  not  compensate  us  for  losses  sustained  or  hardships  undergone  since  1914, 
l>y  reawn  of  the  fact  tnat  the  Government  has  failed  to  advance  our  wages  concurrently 
with  the  advancing  cost  of  living,  it  affords  a  basis  for  calculation  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  readjustment  of  living  conditions  down  toward  normal,  will  probably  be  equitable. 

PLAN    OF   RECLASSIFICATION    OF   GRADES   AND   SALARIES   OF   POST-OFFICE   CLERKS. 

That  hereafter  all  substitutes  shall  be  paid  a  sum  per  hour  equal  to  the  compensa- 
tion per  hour  of  a  first-grade  clerk,  and  that  all  regularlv  appointed  clerks  shall  be 
automatically  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  after  having  served  satisfactorily 
for  one  year  in  any  grade  below  or  including  the  fifth,  and  that  $100  shall  constitute 
the  difference  between  each  of  the  several  grades  as  hereinafter  enumerated,  and  that 
one  year's  continuous  service  as  a  substitute  shall  be  considered  as  service  in  the 
first  grade. 
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First  grade ^\.^^* 

Secoiid  grade 1.:k" 

Third  grade \.u»> 

Fourth  grade 1 , :  <  ^ 

Fifth  grade 1 .  ^"i 

Sixth  grade 1. '.♦<•. 

Seventh  grade 2,s**< 

Further,  that  the  sixth  grade  shall  constitute  all  clerks  assigned  to  the  work  of  city 
distribution  in  any  post  office  which  requires  a  studv  and  knowled^  of  a  primary  ru\ 
distribution  scheme  of  leas  than  2,000  cards  and  tnose  clerks  assigned  to  the  nix\^. 
general  delivery,  stamp,  registry,  and  money  order  divisions,  who  have  charge  oi  (^ 
are  charged  with  financial  responsibility. 

Further,  that  the  seventh  grade  shall  constitute  all  clerks  assigned  to  the  outgoir.; 
section  of  the  mailine  division,  whose  assignment  requires  of  them  a  Imowledge  of 
distribution  of  general  or  standpoint  schemes  and  who  are  reouired,  by  the  natur»>  o: 
their  assignment  to  devote  their  time,  while  off  duty,  to  study  of  schemes  and  tram 
schedules  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  assignments. 

Further,  that  all  clerks  assigned  to  city  distribution  in  any  post  office  where  a 
knowledge  of  a  primary  distribution  scheme  of  2,000  or  more  cards  is  required  shall  ^* 
eligible  to  promotion  to  the  seventh  gra4e. 

Further,  that  where  the  needs  of  tne  service  require  the  employment  of  regularh 
appointed  clerks  over  eight  hours  on  any  one  day  said  clerks  shall  be  paid  for  sui  h 
overtime  k  sum  equal  to  his  regular  compensation  and  50  per  cent  of  such  reguUr 
compensation  in  addition  thereto. 

(Briefs  were  submitted  by  Frank  Bearing,  Joplin,  Mo.;  Duncan 
C.  Allen,  Okmulgee,  Okla.;  Walter  I.  Todd,  Coffeyville,  Kans.;  H 
Stephenson,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  Alexander  Henry,  Denver,  Colo,, 
as  follows:) 

Brief  Filed  bt  Mr.  Frank  Dearino  for  the  Clerks  of  Joplin,  Mo. 

This  brief,  consisting  of  10  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  situation  of 
regular  post-office  clerlu  and  thereby  the  service  of  the  post  office,  is  submitted  for 
your  kind  consideration: 

1.  Postmasters'  appointments  should  not  be  political,  but  should  go  to  the  employee 
of  most  ability  who  come  up  through  the  grades. 

2.  Assif^nment  of  the  most  desirable  work  in  the  automatic  grades  should  be  by 
strict  seniority  rule,  unlss  supervisory  official  gives  reasons  considered  adequate  by 
a  disintereBted  board. 

3.  Promotions  above  automatic  grades,  as  above  (paragraph  2). 

4.  Establishment  of  an  appeal  board  or  board  of  arbitration  to  hear  both  sides  an<i 
to  decide  when  claims  are  made  of  unjust  discrimination  in  assignment  of  work, 
improper  withholding  of  advancement  and  promotion,  and  other  grievances  which 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Time  differential  of  45  minutes  of  night  work  to  equal  1  hour  of  day  work.  Night 
work  and  the  unjust  assignment  of  its  is  the  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  amone 
post-office  clerks. 

6.  Punitive  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  This  positivelv  is  not  for 
purpose  of  enabling  clerks  to  increase  their  pay,  but  is  for  the  purpose  of  discouraginc: 
overtime  except  in  real  emergencies.  By  the  present  method  of  computing  pay  a 
clerk  receives  less  for  an  overtime  hour  than  he  does  for  a  straight-time  nour. 

7.  Allowance  of  compensatory  time  for  scheme  study. 

8.  Clean,  naturallv  lighted,  sanitary  places  to  work.  The  increase  in  the  volume 
of  mail  and  especially  parcel  post  has  crowded  many  post  offices  imtU  clerks  can  not 
work  with  efficiency  or  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  the  department. 

9.  A  retirement  plan  to  take  care  of  superannuated  emplovees  is  absolutely  necesRani- 
for  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  service.  This  principle  is  already  recognized  by 
practically  all  large  employers. 

10.  A  salary  increase  determined  by  the  basic  value  of  the  work  done  bv  a  poet-office 
clerk,  in  determining  which  consideration  should  be  given  the  facts  that  the  work 
is  indispensable;  that  is  directly  affects  the  interests  of  all  the  people;  that  proficinoy 
is  attained  only  by  long  study  and  practice  of  work  for  which  there  is  no  demand  except 
by  the  Government;  that  post-omce  work  can  not  be  used  as  a  *' stepping-stone*'  to 
anything  else  with  benefit  either  to  the  clerk  or  to  the  department.  In  arriving  at 
an  adequate  salary  the  imprecedented  high  cost  of  living  must  not  be  ignored.     We 
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suggest  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,500,  with  successive  annual  increase  of  $200  for  four 
\  ears,  at  which  time  a  clerk  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  reached  his  maximum 
efficiency  in  routine  work.  After  that,  exceptional  or  pecxiliar  ability  should  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  special  clerk  and  supervisory  grades. 


Brief  Submittkd  bt  Duncan  C.  Allen,  Okkulgee,  Okla.,  for  the  Clerks  and 

Carriers  of  that  Office. 

We  assume  that  no  question  exists  as  to  the  need  of  an  upward  readjustment  of 
s'alaries  in  the  Postal  Service.  The  question  regards  only  the  amoimt,  and  on  your 
answer  rests  the  future  of  many  men  and  their  lamilies;  but  what  will  probably  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  country  at  lar^je  is  the  effect  of  your  decision  on  the  service  of 
the  Po6t  Office  Department.  We  will  not  elaborate  on  the  vast  importance  of  this 
?emce,  as  it  is  welt  known.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  order  for  business  and  social  life 
to  run  smoothly,  it  is  necessary  for  the  post  office  to  function  normally,  and  this  re- 
quires skilled  and  capable  emplo)ree6.  It  follows  that  the  inducements  offered  men 
to  enter,  and  remain  in,  the  service  must  be,  at  least,  as  great  as  the  inducements 
offered  in  other  lines,  else  the  best  men  can  not  be  secured. 

These  inducements  should  really  be  greater  than  in  other  lines,  for  the  reason  that 
afier  a  man  has  spent  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  post  office  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  remain,  because  he  can  not,  in  nonnal  times,  secure  other  employment.  If  he 
tn<^  it,  he  is  usuallv  told  that  his  training  in  the  post  office  unfits  him  for  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and  that  if  he  were  ambitious  he  should  never  have  entered  the  Postal 
Service.  Yet  when  we  consider  that  a  post-office  clerk  must  devote  as  much  time 
to  scheme  study  (without  pay)  as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  in  a  lucrative  pro- 
f««ion  and  must  at  all  times  be  master  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  facts  of  an 
ever-changing  nature  in  connection  with  his  duties,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
position  can  not  be  filled  by  anyone  not  fitted  for  a  better  class  of  work. 

That  compensation  for  tnis  work  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  lines  is  evidenced 
by  the  numher  of  resignations  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  men  to  fill  vacancies. 
Several  from  this  office  (both  clerks  and  carriers)  have  resigned  to  accept  positions 
more  remunerative,  yet  required  no  more  education  ability. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  post-office  clerks  and  carriers 
have  suffered  as  much  as  anyone  from  soaring  prices  their  salaries  during  the  past 
five  years  have  increased  only  about  25  per  cent. 

We  present  here  a  survey  of  conditions  that  exist  among  the  clerks  and  carriera  of 
thin  omce  and  based  on  an  estimate  for  the  average  family  of  four: 

Rent,  per  annum $480 

Food  per  annum 600 

Clothing,  per  annum 240 

Medicalattention .* 50 

Fuel  and  light 70 

Total 1,440 

You  will  readily  see  by  these  figures  that  a  man  of  family  can  not  afford  to  stay  in 
the  service,  as  nothing  is  said  of  taxes,  insiuance,  music,  education,  entertainment, 
or  many  of  the  incidental  expenses  which  are  bound  to  arise,  and,  above  all,  for  savings 
ftrrount,  for  which  anv  salaiy  should  provide. 

Foor  prices  have  aavanced  approxmiately  160  per  cent,  clothing  175  per  cent,  in- 
cidentals something  over  50  per  cent,  gas  30  per  cent,  this  for  a  family  of  same  size 
living  in  same  place  and  unaer  same  conditions  as  before  the  raise  of  25  per  cent  in 
salaries. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  overtime  work,  holiday  and  Sunday  work  be  eliminated, 
sg'  this  excess  work  onl^  tends  to  imfit  one  for  the  duties  of  the  following  day,  and  the 
modt  regrettable  feature  is  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  such  service  is  lower  than  for  re^lar 
time — ^and  a  clerk  or  carrier  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  working  alongside  a 
new  recruit  draws  not  over  55  cents  per  hour,  while  the  new  clerk  or  carrier  ^auxiliary, 
we  refer  to)  draws  60  cents  for  the  same  service.  We  are  not  saying  that  tne  pay  for 
auxiliary  help  is  too  high,  but  we  do  think  that  one  who  has  been  in  the  service  from 
5  to  15  years  should  draw  at  least  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  work. 

In  summing  up  we  find  that  the  service  is  much  impaired  by  the  resignation  of 
clerics  and  carriers,  on  account  of  unjust  and  unfavorable  working  conditions  and  in- 
sufficient salaries,  and  that  because  of  these  same  conditions  and  salaries  the  depart- 
meDt  IS  unable  to  induce  good  men  to  enter  the  service. 
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We  submit  for  your  consideration  a  compariBon  of  wage  priceH  that  exi^it  in  our  rir. 

Plumbers,  per  hour,  $1.25;  overtime,  $1.85. 

Plaflterers,  per  hour,  $1.50;  overtime,  12.22. 

Bricklayers,  per  hour,  $1.25;  overtime,  $1.85. 

Laborere,  per  hour,  $0.75;  overtime,  $1.25. 

Oil-field  workers,  $8  to  $14  per  day. 

Post-office  clerks  and  carriers,  per  houx^  $0.64;  overtime,  $0.55. 

We  believe  that  a  poet-office  emplo^ree  ^  entitled  as  much  as  anyone,  not  only  t. 
the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  some  of  its  good  things  as  well,  and  that  in  retuni  It 
loyal  service  this  Grovemment  should,  instead  of  lagging  behind  other  emplovfrv 
lead  the  way  in  enabling  its  employees  to  enjoy  thoee  tnings  to  which  every  nu:. 
who  renders  honest  service  V>  society  is  entitled. 

We  believe  that  the  accompanying  estimate  represents  a  conservative  idea  of  wb^; 
a  loyal  servant  should  justly  receive: 

EstmaUd  yearly  ezpente$. 


Rent,  or  home  payments,  including  interest  and  taxes $4^1) 

Food,  including  an  occasional  visit  from  friends v*' 

Clothing,  sufficiently  good  and  comfortable. ...  7. :>.>• 

Fuel,  including  gas,  water,  electricity,  and  ice U.** 

Incidentals,  including  medical  attention,  insurance,  lodge  dues,  donations  to 

charity,  music,  literature,  and  the  countless  other  things  which  come  under 

this  head li!i» 

Education  for  his  children,  including  music J  V/ 

Recreation,  one  movie  a  week  a  year  arounii,  one  theater  a  week  for  40  weeks, 

and  something  for  a  vacation I'ki 

Savings  (he  is  entitled  to  put  away  against  unseen  needs  and  the  time  when  he 

is  unable  to  work)  not  less  than 3«>fj 

Total 2,470 

Thede  figures  are  based  on  a  family  of  four,  and  are,  we  believe,  conservative.  It 
seems  beyond  dispute  that  in  order  to  care  for  a  family  properly  and  according  U) 
the  American  standard,  a  man  must  have  at  least  $1,800  to  $2,400  per  year,  if  he  u 
to  save  anything. 

We  also  recommend  30  days'  leave  of  absence  with  pay. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  equita!  I« 
retirement  legislation.  Even  though  an  increase  in  salary  of  100  per  cent  wire 
granted  at  once,  it  could  never  do  justice  to  those  employees  who  have  ser^'ed  faith- 
fully for  periods  of  time,  ranging  as  high  aa  30  to  35  years,  in  many  cases,  even  n»iTv. 
but  whose  salaries  have  never  enabl^  them  to  lay  by  anything  against  the  time 
when  they  face  that  formidable  combination  of  old  age  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued laoor. 

Many  private  concerns  in  this  country  are  making  provisions  for  this  clan  oi 
employees,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  your  attention  be  given  to  this  subject. 

We  thank  all  concerned  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  thisstatement. 


Bbibf  Filed  bt  Mr.  Walter  I.  Todd  for  the  Clerks  and  Carriers  of  Coftet- 

VILLE,    KaNS. 

The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  from  50  to  200  per  cent  since  the  laat  permenant 
salary  classification. 

A  temporary  increase  of  less  than  40  per  cent  is  now  in  effect.  It  has  been  operative 
for  but  a  few  months.  It  has  afforded  considerable  relief  but  it  is  insufficient  to 
make  our  living  conditions  as  good,  comparatively,  as  they  were  four  or  fixe  yean 
ago.  Then  necessities  could  be  purchased  for  about  one-half  the  amount  now  re- 
quired. 

To-day  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  approximately  one-half  of  what  it 
was  five  years  ago.  We  need  twice  the  number  of  dollars  or  a  return  to  the  old  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

Postal  employees  who  invested  in  homes  or  articles  of  merchandise  on  which  pay- 
ments were  deferred  have  suffered  great  hardships  in  meeting  their  obligatioiu. 
Savings  have  been  wiped  out  and  homes  partly  paid  for  have  been  nearly  lost  or  the 
indebtedness  not  r^duo*^d.  The  continued  rise  in  prices  has  made  it  difficult  to  mwt 
o  Miji  ions  ..liirh  .von?  incurred  when  prices  Tore  lower. 
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There  have  been  numerous  resignationB  and  in  most  cases  the  men  who  have  re- 
8i;?ned  have  begun  at  new  work  at  better  wages  than  they  were  receiving  in  the  post 
oftire. 

The  men  who  have  stayed  with  the  work  through  the  past  few  hard  years  should 
n^eive  a  reward  in  the  form  of  better  salaries.  An  increase  in  the  permanent  salary 
and  a  bonus  to  make  up  for  the  losses  which  these  regulars  have  sustained  would  be 
very  acceptable  and  would  enable  them  to  catch  up  again  financially. 

The  postal  employee  looks  to  Congress  for  relief  oecause  it  can  come  only  through 
loinslation. 

Postal  employees  here  receive  smaller  salaries  than  men  in  private  lines  for  similar 
work.  There  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  receive  more  than  men  in  private 
lines,  among  them  are  the  following: 

There  is  no  hope  of  proprietorship  and  an  ownership  of  the  business. 

The  work  does  not  fit  the  postal  employee  for  some  other  Une. 

There  is  no  provision  for  retirement.  Not  even  for  the  employee  who  has  become 
phvaically  weakened  until  he  can  not  properly  perform  his  duties. 

the  postal  emplovee  will  not  and  should  not  use  the  strike  weapon  as  a  means  of 
a^ruring  a  salary  advancement.  Men  who  do  not  strike  should  have  as  much  con- 
si^i'^ration  for  their  financial  welfare  as  those  who  do  strike. 

Postal  employees  are  required  to  work  through  a  substitute  period,  which  is  practi- 
(ally  an  apprenticeship,  and  then  by  a  process  of  annual  graduation  from  grade  to 
sx^ie  they  reach  the  maximum  salary.  In  most  mechanical  lines  the  full  salary  is 
paid  after  the  apprentice  has  served  his  time.  In  many  trades  the  apprentice  re- 
ceives as  much  pay  immediately  on  beginning  his  apprenticeship,  as  tne  clerk  or 
carrier  does  after  he  has  become  a  regular. 

In  many  industrial  lines  common  labor  is  paid  a  better  salary  than  the  postal 
emplovee  after  he  has  become  a  regular. 

('lt»rks  and  carriers  devote  considerable  time  to  their  work  when  they  are  off  duty, 
rierks  study  their  distribution  schemes  and  carriers  write  route  mrectories  and 
laWl  cases.  Employees  plan  with  each  other  and  with  their  supervisors  for  bettering 
thp  service. 

Much  of  a  clerk's  work  must  be  done  under  artificial  light  and  in  drafts  and  other 
<  onditions  incident  to  the  handling  of  mail  which  are  unhealthful  and  which  are 
injurious  by  slow  de^es.  Carriers  must  ^  under  all  weather  conditions,  work  at 
their  cases  under  artificial  light  which  is  insufficient  sometimes,  and  at  times  not 
prt)perly  located  so  that  the  employee  soon  finds  his  eyesight  is  defective. 

Though  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  about  double,  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  postage.  We  believe  that  the  public  does  not  want  postal  em- 
ployees to  work  for  small  and  insufficient  salaries  because  of  a  low  rate  of  postage. 
We  have  talked  to  business  men  who  have  said  that  if  it  requires  3-cent  postage 
tn  secure  adequate  salaries  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  share.  It  is  our  opinion  tnat  the 
(K)dtage  rate  should  not  be  increased  but  that  a  deficit  incurred  because  of  an  increase 
in  salaries  would  be  generally  understood. 

The  employees  of  the  Coffey ville  (Kans.)  post  office  all  are  convinced  that  an 
inrrease  is  necessary.  We  are  not  li\'ing  as  well  as  previously.  Some  of  our  wives 
are  working  to  make  the  money  which  makes  all  ends  meet.  Some  of  us  are  working 
at  other  lines  which  adds  to  the  annual  income.  Few  of  us  are  saving  money.  Most 
of  us  are  in  debt  as  much  as  we  were  four  years  ago.  We  would  welcome  a  return  to 
a  nearer  balance  of  income  and  expenses  which  can  be  brought  about  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  cost  of  living  may  decrease  and  our  salaries  remain  stationary  or  our 
salaries  may  be  increased  to  meet  the  cost  of  livfing.  The  second  method  is  within 
th*»  power  of  Congress. 

W  e  ask  that  the  matter  of  permanent  increases  in  postal  salaries  be  given  favorable 
consideration  by  your  committee  and  any  further  information  which  your  committee 
may  desire  will  be  gladly  given  if  within  our  power. 


Brief  Submiitbd  by  Mr.  H.  Stephenson,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  that  our  plea  for  a  living  wage,  a  wage  more  in  linei 
with  duties  performed,  is  not  the  discontented  wail  of  a  selfish  group  of  Government 
employees,  seeking  to  obtain  something  for  nothing,  we  submit  a  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  things  a  post-office  clerk  must  know,  together  with  some  of  the  duties  he  must 
perform,  if  the  mail  is  kept  moving  and  the  public  is  to  get  the  service  to  which  it 
IS  entitled. 

We  contend  that  post-office  clerks  should  be  in  the  class  of  skilled  workmen  and 
should  receive  the  pay  of  skilled  men,  for  any  supervisory  official  will  tell  you  that 
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it  takes  five  years  to  develop  a  post-office  clerk  to  his  maximum  efficiency.  Inn*]  ^.• 
words,  gentlemen,  a  poet-onice  clerk  is  in  training  under  skilled  men  for  five  >-ar- 
before  ne  can  claim  to  be  a  first-class  clerk;  reason  would  teach  us  that  any  Hq*  : 
work  requiring  that  much  training  would  come  under  the  head  of  skilled. 

The  first  thing  a  post-offic^  clerk  must  learn  before  he  can  properly  dispatch  n  a- 
is  a  scheme.    The  city  scheme  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  consists  of  o\'er  ?.  •■• 
separations.    Add  to  this  over  1,500  lock  boxes,  seven  rural  routes,  three  ^tati' '  - 
and  hundreds  of  patrons  (firms  and  individuals)  whose  mail  never  comes  addn^'  : 
to  street  number  or  box  and  you  will  begin  to  understand  something  about  that  Vih- 
Then  there  is  the  daily  buUetm  of  changes  of  address  of  patrons  of  the  office,  consi*"!  1 1.' 
of  from  100  to  300  changes  per  day.    For  instance,  mail  addressed  to  Hon.  Martin  I; 
Madden,  3200  Hemphill,  goes  to  carrier  56,  but  Mr.  Madden  moves  to  1009  Hawkir.- 
Street  and  turns  in  a  change  of  address;  every  clerk  would  throw  his  mail  to  R.  F  1> 
No.  4,  even  though  it  might  come  addressed  3200  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Madden  rereiv*. 
his  mail  promptly  and  without  delay. 

We  stand  semiannual  examinations  on  this  scheme  and  out  of  1,200  cards  covonr  _» 
every  part  of  it,  and  the  clerk  who  makes  less  than  98  per  cent  after  his  first  exarnn^* 
tion  is  considered  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  clerics,  so  you  see  we  are  pn" . 
efficient.  We  are  allowed  75  minutes  to  throw  this  examination,  but  the  tim<'  •  r  - 
sumed  by  the  average  clerk  is  about  40  minutes,  which  is  an  average  of  30  iiLTf\n  ;■* - 
minute;  at  that  rate  a  clerk  would  distribute  over  14,000  letters  in  a  day  of  ei^ht  hoii-v 

Clerlra  entering  the  mailing  division  are  required  to  memorize  a  scheme  of  s  ■:.  • 
5,000  poet  offices  m  order  that  they  might  dispatch  the  mail  with  the  proper  efficieii-  . 
At  this  standpoint  clerks  are  given  a  section  of  the  scheme  comprising  about  l.i"*' 
post  offices  and  given  only  about  two  months'  time  to  memorize  same,  and  so  on  lui*: 
the  entire  scheme  is  completed,  and  on  his  own  time,  while  working  long  h'Mir- 
Some  clerks  are  required  to  go  still  further  and  stand  point  the  balance  of  ti.- 
adjoining  States. 

There  are  5  men  working  in  the  morning  hours  and  about  20  on  the  night  f(»r(  •^. 
so  it  easily  explains  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  crew  works  night  hours,  witl  i 
chance  of  day  jobs  in  about  10  years. 

Gentlemen,  wh^n  a  man  stands  at  a  case  under  the  glare  of  electric  lights  and  <ii-' 
tributes  mail  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  it  dims  his  eyes,  strains  his  nen  <'- 
and  breaks  down  the  small  blood  vessels  in  his  lower  limbs;  it  takes  year?  < : 
constant  study  and  training  to  do  it  efficiently  and  the  study  must  continue  as  hv: 
as  he  is  a  clerk,  for  changes  take  place  every  day;  it  is  a  skilled  man's  job;  we  shoi,. . 
receive  a  skilled  man's  pay,  ana  trusting  Qilly  in  you,  gentlemen,  in  your  sen.^  •  i 
justice  and  right,  we  submit  our  case  to  you. 


Bbiep  Filed  bt  Mb.  Alexakdbb  Henrt,  Denver,  Colo. 

Selected  by  the  clerks  of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  post  office  to  appear  in  their  heh-sA 
before  your  commission,  when  it  was  planned  to  nave  a  hearing  at  Kansas  City.  Md 
on  October  3  and  4,  it  was  my  intention  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  m«^^ 
you  face  to  face  and  talk  with  you  as  man  to  man  about  matters  that  so  \d tally  concvn. 
us,  our  homes,  and  our  firesides. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City  hearings  were  postponed,  we  ha^  - 
decided  to  submit  the  following: 

We  have  198  regular  clerks  and  22  substitutes,  divided  into  different  sectionF  a< 
follows:  Incoming  section  of  the  mailing  division  has  89  clerks;  53  clerks  work  fr<>T : 
6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  7  clerks  work  from  10  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.;  25  clerks  work  from  5.;4« 
p.  m.  to  2.30  a.  m.;  4  clerks  work  from  11  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m. 

Outgoing  section  of  the  mailing  division  has  61  clerks;  3  clerks  work  between  ^ 
a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.;  2  clerks  work  from  5  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.;  4  clerks  work  frcMn  9  a.  lu 
to  7  p.  m.;  10  clerks  work  from  10  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.;  18  clerks  work  from  11  a.  m.  tn 
8  p.  m.;  8  clerks  work  from  11.30  a.  m.  to  8.30  p.  m.;  16  clerks  work  between  5  p.  m 
and  9  a.  m. 

Registry  section  of  the  mailing  division  has  13  clerks;  5  clerks  work  between  6  a.  a: 
end  6  p.  m.;  8  clerks  work  between  10  a.  m.  and  8  a.  m. 

Terminal  station  of  the  mailing  division  has  4  clerks;  1  clerk  works  between  6  a.  rn 
and  6  p.  m.;  3  clerks  work  between  10  a.  m.  and  8.30  p.  m. 

Stamp  division  has  3  clerks;  1  clerk  works  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  2  clerks  wrk 
between  9  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 

Money-order  division  nas  15  clerks;  1  clerk  works  from  10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.;  14  clerk* 
work  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
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Sution  clerks:  7  clerks  work  between  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  6  clerks  work  (miscel- 
laneous) from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  13  clerks. 

Total,  198  regular  clerks. 

Of  the  22  substitute  clerks,  17  clerks  are  working  regularly  on  the  outgoing  mails 
iTom  5  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m. ;  5  clerks  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

<^f  the  regular  clerks,  46  per  cent  work  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.;  54  per  cent 
work  between  9  p.  m.  and  9  a.  m.  (nights);  106  have  night  tours;  92  have  day  tours. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  year  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  the  Denver 
<»ffice  lost  about  one-fourth  of  its  total  force  by  resignations.  By  referring  to  the 
<{uestionaire8  which  went  from  this  oflfice  to  your  Secretary  in  Washington,  you  can 
readily  see  how  much  overtime  was  put  in  bv  those  of  our  force  that  were  left. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  our  clerks  held  recently  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted 
as  an  expression  of  what  we  believe  is  the  least  we  can,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  ask  at 
your  hands: 

We  ask  the  commission  for  a  reclassification  bill  as  follows:  First  grade,  $1,800; 
?»vond  grade,  $1,900;  third  grade,  $2,000;  fourth  grade,  $2,100;  fifth  grade,  $2,200; 
sixth  grade,  $2,300. 

Promotions  to  be  made  successively  until  the  sixth  grade  is  reached,  all  clerks 
and  carriers  to  be  promoted  to  their  corresponding  grade  immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill;  all  promotions  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month 
toHowinff  the  expiration  of  six  months'  service  in  each  grade. 

We  ask  for  80  cents  per  hour  for  all  substitute  and  auxiliary  hire;  and  a  guarantee 
of  earning  amounting  to  $100  or  more  per  month.  We  also  ask  that  the  period  of 
^substitution  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  regulating  the  initial  salary  when  a  substitute 
is  appointed  to  a  regular  position. 

We  also  ask  for  an  arbitray,  straight  eitht-hour  work  day,  to  be  worked  within  nine 
consecutive  hours,  except  from  December  15  to  January  15,  of  the  year  following, 
inclusive,  during  which  time  not  to  exceed  two  hours  overtime  each  day  may  be 
worked,  provided  that  the  total  number  of  hoiu^  required  to  complete  a  tour  of  duty 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  one  hour  the  total  number  of  hours  actually  worked. 

We  ask  double  time  for  all  overtime  performed  on  week  days.  We  also  ask  that 
double  time  be  paid  for  all  time  work^  in  excess  of  eight  hours  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

We  jUso  ask  that  a  law  be  passed  that  45  minutes  be  made  the  equivalent  of  one  hour 
ilO  minutes)  for  all  work  performed  after  6  p.  m.  and  before  6  a.  m. 

We  ask  that  the  present  Sunday  and  holiday  compensatory  law  be  repealed,  and 
that  a  compulsory  compensatory  law  be  enacted  providing  that  for  all  worK  performed 
on  i^undays  up  to  and  including  eight  hours  an  equal  number  of  hours  off  must  be  given 
with  pay,  to  each  clerk  or  earner  performing  any  Sunday  work,  on  one  of  the  six  days 
following  the  Sunday  upon  which  the  service  was  rendered ;  except  that  from  December 
lo  to  JanuEiry  15  of  the  vear  following,  inclusive,  any  Sunday  or  holiday  work  per- 
formed of  ei^nt  hours  or  less  to  be  compensated  for,  by  time  off,  on  one  of  the  30  days 
next  followmg  the  performance  of  such  service.  For  any  work  performed  on 
any  one  of  the  recognized  legal  holidays,  or  those  declared  to  be  holidays  by  presi- 
dential  proclamation,  eight  hours  or  less  compensatory  time  off  shall  be  given  on  one 
of  the  30  days  next  following  the  performance  of  such  service. 

By  this  time,  gentlemen,  you  nave  been  overwhelmed,  no  doubt,  with  a  mass  of 
facts  and  figures,  to  which  we  now  add  our  quota,  all  tending  to  convince  you  that 
as  a  class  we,  as  compared  with  workers  in  the  different  crafts  and  trades,  have  been 
and  are  both  overworked  and  underpaid.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  large  force  of 
ordinary  postal  clerks  who  with  busy  brains  and  dextrous  hands  actually  perform  the 
hulk  of  tne  work  that  is  done  in  our  post  offices.  Nor  in  the  case  of  most  of  us  does 
our  toil  end  with  the  day's  tour  of  labor  at  our  case  or  our  desk,  but  must  be  continued 
in  our  homes,  thus  depriving  us  of  much  valuable  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  our 
family  duties. 

A  careful  study  of  the  mass  of  data  you  now  have  in  your  possession  on  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  and  on  our  average  pay  will  convince  you,  I  am  sure,  that  ours  is 
Dot  a  living  wage. 

We  app^  to  vou  and  through  you  to  our  Congress,  not  as  mendicants  but  as  your 
fellow  citizens,  naving  the  same  longings  that  you  have  to  enlarge  our  mental  and 
spiritual  vision,  to  nve  our  boys  and  our  girls  such  educational  and  religious  advan- 
tages as  will  make  tnem  good  and  useful  American  citizens. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  to  all  classes  of  our  city  and  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  work  that  we  do.  You  know  it  too  well.  But  may  we  not  point  out  to 
you  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  serious  crisis  is  before  us  and  must  be  wisely  met, 
or  we  shall  see  our  ranks  deserted,  not  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  years, 
whose  vision  has  become  dimmed  and  whose  nerves  are  unsteady;  they  will  hang  on 
as  for  their  very  life  and  give  the  very  best  service  that  is  in  them,  but  one  by  one 
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and  in  increaang  numbers  the  vigorous  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  w.:i 
drop  out,  for  they  will  not  follow  a  forlorn  hof>e.  They  prefer  (ana  no  one  can  bUnir 
them)  to  devote  their  energies  to  more  promising  pursuits. 

Time  was,  a  generation  ago,  when  the  postal  employee  could  encourage  his  son  -^r 
daughter  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  now  he  warns  the  children  to  shun  a  non- 
remimerative  and  grinding  service. 

We  urge  you  as  our  Kepresentatives  and  the  true  friends  of  all  our  people  to  uk*- 
back  to  our  Congress  a  true  and  fair  report  of  what  you  have  learned  of  the  aituatrr 
that  confronts  us,  confident  in  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  our  lawmakers  as  patrioii. 
citizens  will  grant  us  the  relief  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  keep  up  ih*- 
morale  of  our  force  and  check  the  threatened  disruption  of  the  service. 

Attention  of  the  commission  is  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  61  clerks  in  the  oti^- 
going  section  of  the  mailing  division^  only  3  have  r^  day  shifts.  It  can  be  aeen  cJUt 
unless  a  change  is  made  the  remidnmg  58  clerks  or  most  of  them  wiU  have  to  wait  a 
loD^  time  before  getting  a  desirable  tour.  The  arrangement  of  tours  of  duty  in  tiu« 
division  of  the  Denver  office  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  incoming  section  has  n 
complaint  to  make,  as  the  tours  of  service  in  this  section  are  as  well  arranged  aa  pofledble. 

Omr  LETTER   CARRIERS. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  will  next  hear  from  the  letter  carriers.  The  first 
speaker  on  the  list  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Phillips,  of  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

STATEMEITT   OF   HB.   E.   E.   PHILLIPS,   SAPULPA,   OKLA. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  workers,  clerks,  and  carriers, 
it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  over  any  of  the  ground  that  has  been  cov- 
ered by  the  clerks  witn  regard  to  wages.  The  honorable  chairman 
and  his  colleagues  on  this  commission  know  and  have  known  all  the 
way  through  tnat  we  are  inadequately  paid.  Congress  has  appointed 
commissions  to  investigate  industrial  conditions  in  all  the  variou«^ 
industrial  lines  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lowest  that  any  com- 
mission yet  has  said  that  a  family  of  three  people — man,  wue,  aiul 
child — could  live  on  was  $1,942.  We  are  supposed  to  live  on  $l,65o. 
How  many  of  you  can  do  it?     I  can't  do  it. 

We  are  supposed  not  to  do  any  outside  work  at  all,  yet  almi^t 
every  one  of  us  does  it.  We  are  violating  the  civil-service  rules  and 
the  rules  of  the  United  States  Government  in  doing  it,  but  we  have 
to  do  it  in  order  to  live — safety  first,  always. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  wages.  I  think  the  com- 
mission will  do  the  fair  thing  on  wages  and  that  they  will  place  U3  at 
a  minimum  salary  of  $1,800  and  then  the  next  year  go  to  $2,100  and 
the  next  year  $2,400,  and  for  meritorious  service  go  above  that.  If 
they  do  not,  they  will  not  do  their  duty  and  we  will  have  to  run  for 
Congress,  every  one  of  us.  [Laughter.]  I  believe  that  they  are  going 
to  ask  for  a  salary  increase,  too,  and  yet  there  isn't  any  Congressman 
that  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  as  a  substitute  and  then 
jumped  a  year  at  a  time  $100  imtil  he  got  to  the  top — ^not  one  of 
them.    They  go  in  at  the  maximum  salary  at  the  start. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  speak  about  more  particularly 
than  anything  else,  and  I  want  the  commission  to  take  particular 
notice  of  it.  That  is  the  civil  service.  We  are  civil-service  employ- 
ees, and  the  standard  has  been  lowered  until  children  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  school  can  pass  the  examination.  Thirty  years  ago  I  took 
the  examination  in  Nebraska  and  it  was  an  examination  equal  to  the 
standard  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Nebraska  has  to  pass. 
To-day  they  have  no  examination.  It  is  a  farce,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence men  that  have  been  in  the  service  for  years,  that  went  in 
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when  you  did  have  to  pass  an  examination,  now  are  working  with 
people  that  they  ought  not  to  have  to  work  with. 

In  the  office  where  I  work  one  carrier  quit  school  in  the  third  grade 
and  one  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  an  assistant  postmaster  said  to  one 
of  the  clerks  that  our  chief  distributing  clerk  and  our  best  one  could 
quit  any  time  he  wanted  to,  that  he  could  put  one  of  those  fellows  in 
his  place  and  in  a  short  time  he  could  be  a  distributor  e^ual  to  him, 
and  that  man  had  put  in  10  years  in  the  service.  He  quit  for  a  very 
good  reason.  He  got  a  job  at  $12  a  day.  I  am  representing  an  office 
that  is  located  in  an  oil  field  where  we  have  conaitions  that  do  not 
pertain  to  any  other  part  of  the  States  that  the  oil  fields  are  in. 
reople  can  go  out  and  get  better  wages  than  they  can  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State  that  tne  oil  fields  are  in.  Girls  are  getting  $25  a 
week  in  the  stores  as  clerks.  Delivery  boys  15  to  18  years  old  are 
drawing  $30  a  week  driving  grocery  wagons.  They  don't  have  to 
take  anv  examination;  thev  don't  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
before  tney  get  it,  and  we  do. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  has  been  agitating  my  mind  for  a  lon^ 
time.  We  are  supposed  to  be  efficient;  if  we  are  not,  we  are  supposed 
to  become  so  at  once,  yet  we  have  to  work  under  men,  oftentimes 
that  are  at  the  head  of  our  department  in  first-class  offices,  second- 
class,  and — I  don't  know  anything  about  third  and  fourth  class 
offices — but  in  first  and  second  class  offices  our  postmasters  often- 
times come  into  the  offices  picked  for  their  political  influence  and 
don't  know  anything  about  tne  offices,  and  some  of  them  are  in  there 
six  or  seven  years  and  never  learn  anything  about  the  offices. 
[Applause.]  Ifow,  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own  office.  We  haven't 
a  postmaster.  We  have  an  acting  postmaster,  and  he  is  as  fine  a 
man  as  I  ever  knew,  but  he  is  not  postmaster,  and  we  have  been  in 
that  condition  for  almost  two  years. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  want  to  touch  on  and  go  back  briefly 
for  a  moment  to,  one  thing  that  I  did  touch  on  slightly — the  class 
of  men  that  we  have  to  work  with.  They  oro  out  on  the  street  and 
pick  up  anyone,  it  makes  no  difference  who  it  is.  He  mav  be  a 
gambler— I  know  of  one  case  where  that  is  so— and  he  has  preference 
over  carriers  that  have  been  in  the  service  for  years.  He  is  given 
the  best  route  in  the  town,  the  pick  of  routes,  the  business  district, 
the  short  one.  He  has  17  blocks  to  cover  three  times  a  day.  I  have 
45  three  times  a  day,  and  I  have  as  much  or  more  business  route  than 
he  does,  and  I  have  more  mail;  and  the  reason  why  he  got  that  job 
is  so  he  could  get  done  early^  rush,  and  get  through  quick,  so  that  he 
could  attend  a  poker  game  m  the  afternoon.  [Laughter.]  That  is 
on  the  authority  of  the  acting  postmaster  himself,  that  he  gave  him 
the  permission  for  that  reason. 

With  regard  to  promotions,  a  carrier  if  he  is  a  good  carrier  can't 
transfer  to  a  clerkship.  He  can't  do  it.  They  won  t  let  him.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  an  inequality  that  should  be  adjusted.  A  person 
that  is  a  clerk  in  the  first  grade  can  transfer  without  a  scheme  exami- 
nation. After  a  person  passes  the  first  grade  he  has  got  to  pass  the 
scheme  or  case  examination  before  he  can  be  transferred  into  the 
office,  and  it  isn't  right;  it  should  be  changed;  either  make  it  the  same 
with  all  classes  of  carriers  before  thev  can  be  transferred,  make  it 
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one  way  or  the  other  for  all  of  them.  Because  a  man  has  been  in 
two  years  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  retained  in  there;  and  in 
order  to  be  transferred  to  another  position  be  required  to  do  some- 
thing that  the  man  who  has  only  been  in  there  one  year  is  not  requirotl 
to  do  is  not  right. 
Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Jordan,  of  Oklahoma 

atv. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  W.  T.  JOBDAIT,  OKLAHOMA  CITT,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  workers,  previous  speakers  have 
said  that  this  commission  was  pretty  w^eU  fed  up  on  salaries,  but  if 
I  come  up  here  and  say  nothing  about  salary  I  had  better  not  jjo 
back  to  Oklahoma  City.  We  think  the  question  of  salary  is  the  nio>t 
important  subject  confronting  the  Po3t  Office  Department  to-4iay. 
Living  conditions  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent,  in  our  State  at 
least,  where  we  think  the  dollar  of  1914  has  depreciated  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  about  43  cents. 

The  records  of  the  Oklahoma  post  office  show  that  fully  one-half 
of  the  carriers  emploved  therein  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  jro 
outside  of  their  work  as  carriers  and  earn  additional  money  by 
outside  labor.  Some  of  them  tell  me  that  they  are  not  able  to  stanll 
the  hours  and  the  strain  of  such  work,  and  that  thev  are  living  on 
the  money  that  they  have  saved  ki  former  years;  and  some  of  tliem 
not  being  in  good  health  and  not  being  able  \o  perfomi  that  work  are 
just  simply  going  in  debt  in  order  to  feed  and  clothe  their  people. 

In  the  Srief  I  nave  presented  there  is  a  statement  concerning  the 
living  cost  of  two  different  carriers,  budgets,  or  the  budget  prepared 
by  two  different  carriers  for  their  expenses  for  the  past  year.  I  am 
not  going  into  that,  of  course.  However,  the  carrier  in  the  lo^er 
grade  states  that  an  additional  salarv  of  $600  is  absolutely  necessan- 
if  he  is  to  get  by  at  all.  We  received  reports  from  all  the  carriers;  \m» 
did  not  incorporate  them  aU  in  our  brief,  but  we  incorporate!!  tlie 
two  merely  to  show  tlie  condition  that  is  typical. 

We  want  to  call  attention  to  the  w^age  scale  that  is  paid  down  in 
our  State.  The  oil  industry,  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  told  you,  naturally 
pays  a  very  lar^e  scale.  We  have  in  our  city  the  associated  industriiK 
that  go  with  the  oil  business  and  they,  too,  pay  a  large  scale.  1 
haven^t  put  that  in  my  brief,  but  the  salaries  paid  mechanical  men. 
men  in  the  different  crafts  over  the  city,  even  hod  carriers  are 
higher  to-day  than  we  are  asking  as  a  minimum  salarv,  and  they  have 
set  Januar)"^  15  as  the  date  upon  which  to  ask  a  still  further  increase. 
Now,  if  thev  find  it  hard,  if  tnev  find  that  thev  can't  get  bv  on  the 
money  they  are  earning  to-day,  it  surely  is  apparent  that  the  postal 
workers  are  in  real  distress 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stay  much  longer  on  salarv,  but  will  go 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  letter  carrier  works.  We  wish 
to  state  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  department  in  in- 
creasing the  large  amount  of  money  in  Government  buildings  and 
then  aflowing  them  to  depreciate  because  of  incompetent  engineer 
help.  We  hold  no  brief  for  these  men,  but  we  are  airectly  anected 
by  their  work,  and  an  investment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
calls  for  an  engineer  or  custodian  of  higher  caliber  than  what  you 
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can  hire  for  SI, 400  or  $1,500.  We  would  like  the  shower-bath 
equipment  and  ventilating  system  and  such  as  that,  which  has  been 
permitted  to  depreciate  because  of  that  poUcy,  to  be  kept  in  a  more 
usable  and  sanitary  condition. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  one  abuse  in 
the  service,  which  affects  but  a  small  number  of  employees  aad  has 
been  allowed  to  continue  and  little  attention  paid  to  it.  We  refer 
to  the  practice  of  the  department  in  regard  to  overtime  allowance 
granted  to  employees  who  furnish  their  own  vehicles.  Men  so  em- 
pteyed  are  ^ven  pay  for  their  own  overtime  but  nothing  for  the  extra 
use  for  their  equipment.  We  have  men  in  this  office  who  furnish 
their  own  cars  or  wagons  and  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  prac- 
tically every  dav.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  man  working  12  hours 
a  day  should  be  allowed  3  davs  for  every  24  hours'  work,  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  machine,  inasmuch  as  these  men  based 
their  contract  figures  on  the  basis  of  8  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
work.  We  would  like  to  see  the  substitute  paid  a  rate  that  was 
commensurate  with  the  arduous  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form. The  entire  future  success  of  the  civil  service  depends  on  these 
young  men,  and  men  of  ambition  and  intelligence  should  be  induced 
to  come  into  the  work. 

Just  one  other  thing  in  closing,  and  I  will  not  hold  you  any  longer, 
and  that  is  the  security  of  positions.  For  long  years  the  letter  earners 
have  asked  that  a  reviewing  trial  board  be  provided  for  by  law, 
wherein  the  civil-service  employee  would  not  oe  at  the  mercy  of  a 
supervisor.    We  think  the  time  has  come  that  that  law  should  bo 

fassed,  and  we  earnestly  ask  this  commission  to  reccxnmend  to 
oDgress  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  trial  board.     I  thank  you. 
ifi.  Jordan  subnutted  the  following  paper : 

Briep  Submitted  by  W.  T.  Jordan  for  the  Letter  Carriers  op  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 

We  submit  to  you  the  following  brief,  every  statement  contained  therein  subject 
to  verification: 

salary. 

The  question  of  salaries  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  important  subject  confronting^ 
the  Postal  Service  to-day.  Salaries  paid  letter  carriers  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the* 
actual  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  make  no  pro\dsion  whatever  toward  meeting 
the  ine\'itable  outside  expense  with  which  the  American  family  is  constantly  con- 
fronted, such  as  sickness,  accident,  or  death.  Nor  does  the  salary  of  postal  workers 
provide  any  margin  upon  which  the  worker  can  assume  ordinary  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship, such  as  religious,  fraternal,  civic,  or  any  recreation  obligations. 

The  records  of  the  Oklahoma  post  office  show  that  fully  one-half  of  the  carriers 
employed  therein  do  not  receive  sufficient  compensation  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  living  expenses  and  are  compelled  to  earn  additional  money  by  accepting  out- 
pide  employment.  Some  find  it  necessary  to  permit  their  wives  and  children  to  per- 
lorm  such  outside  work,  wives  who  are  needed  in  the  home  and  children  who  should 
he  in  school. 

Still  other  carriers  report  that  they  are  living  upon  the  saving  of  former  years  and 
some,  having  no  saving  account  upon  which  to  draw  and  being  unable  to  secure  out- 
aide  employment  or  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  such  long  hours  at  hard  labor,  are 
simply  going  into  debt  in  order  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  families. 

We  believe  and  contend  that  our  wages  as  postal  employees  should  be  sufficient  to 
pro\ide  against  these  hardships,  that  after  eight  hours  of  hard  labor,  performed  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  we  should  have  earned  an  amount  of  money  (wages)  to  euable 
us  to  go  to  our  homes  and  fomilies  and  there  rest  and  recuperate,  the  same  as  an^ 
other  American  citizen,  and  not  have  to  fear  want  for  our  loved  ones.    We  submit 
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herewith  the  statement  prepared  hy  a  carrier  in  one  of  the  lower  grades,  conc«7iui« 
his  family  budget  for  the  past  year: 

Oroceries fliOO  <f» 

Light,  water,  and  fuel fiO.  in 

Payments  and  taxes 440  '*> 

Personal  expenses,  sacrificed. 

Doctor  bills,  as  yet  all  unpaid 400  rt» 

Insurance,  all  permitted  to  lapse 60  (ii 

KeligiouB  obligations,  sacrificed. 
Civic  obligations,  sacrificed. 

Recreation,  sacrificed. 

• 

This  carrier  states  that  his  salary  is  now  $1,300  and  that  an  additional  $600  is  aW 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  himself  and  family  to  comfortably  live. 

We  now  submit  a  report  of  one  of  the  carriers  in  the  highest  grades.  Tliis  vou'm 
family  consists  of  himself,  wife,  and  five  children;  children's  ages  range  from  3  v>  l:: 
years. 

Groceries |9urv 

Light,  water,  and  gas lUi 

Payments  on  home iv- 

Improvements  and  taxes 1.t*» 

Clothing  (personal) lOii 

Clothing  (wife  and  5  children) :^¥\ 

Doctor  bills Kin 

Insurance .=^i 

Religious  and  civic  obligations ^ 12'^ 

Recreation 'n' 

Miscellaneous  expenses lOi; 

Total 2,44'» 

It  is  apparent  that  this  carrier,  who  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
the  father  of  a  sturdy  American  family,  would  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  himself 
and  children  to  earn  almost  as  much  money  by  outside  employment  as  he  leceivts 
from  his  work  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  committee  received  reports  from  all  the  local  carriers,  and  we  cite  the  two  aUnv 
as  being  typical  of  the  condition  existing  in  both  the  lower  and  higher  grades,  a  condi- 
tion which  we  think  deplorable  and  one  which  should  be  remedied. 

It  is  an  evident  fact,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  men  in  the  lower  gnde 
Would  be  in  greater  need  of  increased  compensation  than  would  those  in  the  lugh^r 
grade.  However,  the  circumstances  surrounding  these  men  are  not  always  equal 
The  older  man  takes  unto  himself  increased  obli^tions;  he  attempts  to  buy  a  home, 
his  family  becomes  larger,  and  he  finds  clothing  bills,  doctor  bills,  and  giocery  bill« 
getting  heavier  and  heavier. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased,  in  this  State  at  least,  to  the  point  where  the  dollar 
of  1914  has  decreased  to  a  purchasing  power  of  about  43  cents.  We  believe  that  tluf 
condition  is  generally  prevalent  througnout  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  pri^'ate 
employers  of  labor  recognize  this  as  a  fact. 

Many  postal  employees  separate  themselves  from  the  classified  civil  service  to  enit-r 
other  Imes  of  employment,  and  receive  as  an  entrance  wage  a  higher  salary  than  thai 
paid  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  after  years  of  service. 

An  order  issued  by  the  department  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  instructed  p<«<t 
masters  and  supervisory  employees  to  leniently  interpret  the  postal  laws  and  reguh- 
tions  inasmuch  as  same  related  to  carriers'  uniform  equipment.  In  other  wonl<. 
postmasters  were  asked  to  O.  K.  any  and  all  uniforms  that  were  in  any  way  presentable 
The  purpose  of  this  order  was  supposed  to  be  the  conservation  of  wool  and  of  the  lalx : 
neceesity  in  its  maiiufacture.  To  the  individual  letter  carrier  it  meant,  indirectly, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  working  under  a  totally  inadeqtiate  wage  stand- 
ard and  because  of  his  pressing  need  for  more  money  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  he 
proceeded  to  patch  up  all  his  old  uniforms  and  bought  no  new  ones.  Consequently 
throughout  the  entire  country  the  letter  carriers  are  to-day  wearing  uniforms  tbuT 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  prior  to  1916  and  probably  will  not  be  tolerated  in  tb>' 
future.  (It  Would  require  an  actual  outlav  of  from  $65  to  $100  cash  to  equip  one  •«( 
these  men  up  to  the  standard  demanded  by  his  personal  respect  and  by  the  P(«ial 
Laws  and  Regulations. 
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cx)NDrnoNS  under  which  the  letter  carrier  works. 

Next  in  importance  to  salary  classification  is  the  subject  of  working  conditions.  We 
wish  to  state  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  department  of  investing  a  half- 
million  dollars  in  Government  property  and  then  allowing  same  to  depreciate  because 
of  incompetent  help.  We  hola  no  brief  for  the  engineers  in  chaise  of  Government 
buildings,  but  inasmuch  as  we  are  directly  affected  by  the  work  performed  by  them 
^re  make  the  following  statement:  Competent  engineers  can  not  be  secured  in  this  day 
and  age  to  take  charge  of  property  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  $1,440. 

Costly  eqidpment,  such  as  shower  baths,  vacuum  cleaners,  cold -air  ventilating 
Bysxema,  and  circulating  systems  are  installed  and  then  permitted  to  lay  idle  or  go  to 
wrack  and  ruin  solely  because  of  incompetent  workers. 

We  further  believe  that  many  more  precautions  should  be  taken  by  the  department 
in  regard  to  safeguarding  the  health  ot  the  employees.  It  is  inconsistent  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  preach  sanitation  to  the  public  at  large  and  make  no  effort  to 
guard  agaiiist  disease  among  the  people  thev  themselves  employ.  Persons  seriously 
affected  with  limg  trouble  are  allowed  to  work  side  by  side  with  men  who  may  contract 
t«une.  Spittoons  or  cuspidors  are  often  in  filthy  condition  and  are,  in  this  office  at 
least,  washed  on  the  workroom  floor  right  under  the  very  noses  of  the  employee.  We 
respectfully  ask  that  the  commission  recommend  that  laws  be  passed  looking  toward 
better  and  cleaner  working  conditions. 

We  contend  that  one  of  the  most  crying  shames  of  the  Postal  Service  is  the  fact  that 
no  proWsion  whatever  has  ever  been  made  grantinf^:  to  postal  employees  an  annual 
»ick  leave.  Progressive  employers  of  labor  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  (io  not  penalize 
or  dork  their  employees  for  every  minute  they  are  compelled  to  be  absent  from  their 
work  because  of  illness.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  allow  to  a  laree 
number  of  its  regular  employees  a  certain  allowance  to  be  used  as  sick  leave.  We 
respectfully  urge  that  this  commission  recommend  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress 
pi\-iiig  to  postal  workers  this  much-needed  relief. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  one  abuse  in  the  service,  which 
l>e»^au8e  of  the  fart  that  it  affects  but  a  small  number  of  employees  has  been  allowed  to 
<*ontinue  and  little  attention  paid  to  it.  In  this  matter  we  refer  to  the  practice  of  the 
department  in  regard  to  the  overtime  allowance  granted  to  employees  who  fiunish 
their  own  vehicles.  Men  so  employed  are  given  pay  for  their  own  overtime,  but 
nothing  for  the  extra  use  for  their  equipment.  We  have  men  in  this  office  who, 
tumishing  their  own  cars  or  wagons,  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  practically  every 
day.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  man  working  12  hours  should  be  allowed  three  days 
for  every  ii  hours'  work,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  machine,  inasmuch  as 
iheee  men  based  their  contract  figures  on  a  basis  of  8  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 
These  men  and  their  families  are  suffering  for  the  very  necessities  of  life  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  gasoline  or  horse  feed  or  equipment  depreciation,  which  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In  regard  to  this  class  of  civil -service  employees,  we  earnestly  request  that  your 
commission  recommend  an  hourly  basis  of  pay  commensurate  with  the  arduous  duties 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform  and  sufficient  for  them  and  their  families  to  live 
ronfortably  and  decently.  Upon  these  young  men  depends  the  entire  future  success 
the  classified  civil  service.  Their  entrance  wage  and  the  condition  surrounding 
their  work  should  be  of  a  nature  to  induce  young  men  of  intelligence  and  ambition 
to  choose  this  service  as  their  lifework. 

security  of  position. 

For  long  years  the  workers  employed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  have  asked 
for  a  law  maldng  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  reviewing  or  trial  board.  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  a  civil -service  employee  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior 
officer.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  demand  of  Congress  that 
such  a  law  be  passed.  We  ask  your  commission  to  recommend  the  passage  of  such  a 
law,  to  the  ena  that  we  may  have  that  sense  of  security  in  our  position  that  makes 
for  better  service  and  more  contentment  among  the  employees. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  Neph, 
W.  T.  Jordan, 
C.  L.  Smith,     ** 
J  AS.  M.  McOarter, 
HoMBR  S.  Skorkowskt, 

Committee. 
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Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Charles  B.  Newton,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHABLES  B.  BEWTOH»  OMAHA,  MEBB. 

Mr,  Newton.  Mr.  Commissioner,  fellow  employees,  in  the  tini^ 
allotted  to  me  I  will  try  to  rive  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  I  think  a  Tetter  carrier  should  receive  a  substantial 
increase  in  his  present  salary. 

In  the  first  place,  to  enter  the  service  he  is  compelled  to  unden^o 
a  mental  and  physical  examination,  both  of  which  must  be  of  a  hi-ih 
standard,  and  after  he  enters  the  service  he  is  compelled  to  substitute 
for  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  years,  during  which  time  his  averairf* 
time  will  not  amount  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the  working  month,  yet  hf 
is  compelled  to  report  for  each  delivery  trip  whether  he  receives  w<irk 
or  not;  and  after  he  receives  a  regular  appointment  he  is  compelloil 
to  start  at  the  lowest  salary  grade,  even  though  he  may  have  had  fiv*» 
years'  experience  as  a  letter  carrier;  therefore  we  believe  that  there 
should  be  only  three  grades  of  carriers  and  that  a  substitute  when 
appointed  a  carrier  the  time  should  count  for  him  from  the  date  •>[ 
his  first  entering  the  service;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  receive 
the  salary  which  his  length  of  time  in  the  service  warranted,  and  aiu-r 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  expense  of  living  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  salary  ought  to  be  $1,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,4(Ki. 

We  have  here  with  us  some  statistics  from  letter  carriers  in  (nir 
city  who  kept  an  account  of  their  expense  from  one  month  up  to 
three  years.  We  find  that  the  same  old  story  applies  to  all  of  them 
and  that,  with  the  most  economical  mode  of  livmg,  a  large  majority 
have  run  behind  from  $31.70  to  as  high  as  $36.50  a  month;  from 
$138.09  to  $510.80  for  nine  months. 

We  are  submitting  an  itemized  statement  of  one  of  our  carrier^, 
in  which  he  lists  every  item  of  his  expenses  for  each  month  beginniii^^ 
with  the  month  of  January,  1917,  and  ending  with  Aug^ust,  191i*: 
and  he  claims  in  the  attached  statement  that  during  this  time  he 
had  a  deficit  of  $252.75.     [On  file  with  the  conmiission.] 

We  are  also  submitting  a  statement  of  the  wage  received  in  our 
city  by  the  various  comparative  crafts  of  workers,  all  of  whi^h 
receive  a  higher  wage  than  the  letter  carrier.  In  other  words,  if  a 
letter  carrier  shoula  be  so  imfortunate  as  to  have  to  employ  any 
member  of  these  various  crafts  he  would  be  compelled  to  work  two 
days  before  he  could  have  earned  enough  to  pay  for  their  one  days 
work;  in  short,  the  men  of  the  comparative  crafts  have  only  to  work 
one-half  the  year  and  still  they  would  receive  more  money  than  the 
letter  carrier  who  has  faithfully  worked  the  entire  year. 

Gentlemen  of  the  conmiission,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
take  up  your  time  enumerating  the  various  duties  of  a  letter  carrier. 
You  have  already  heard  them.  Therefore,  it  would  only  be  taking 
up  your  valuable  time  to  repeat  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
consist  of  practically  everythmg  from  conmion  labor  to  the  duties  of 
the  highest  paid  bank  clerk.  In  fact,  he  may  be  called  on  and  has 
been  called  on  to  perform  the  services  of  selling  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  war  savings  stamps,  to  the  reporting  and  detecting  of  plot- 
ters against  the  Government,  and  we  expect  the  next  thing  we  will 
be  required  to  do  will  be  to  report  the  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  and 
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various  other  things  which  mav  come  up,  if  it  should  come  to  his 
knowledge.  Therefore,  we  think-  that  a  letter  carrier  is  required  to 
have  an  imexcelled  degree  of  intelligence  and  honesty — that  his  remu- 
neration should  be  accordingly  of  tne  highest;  that  in  order  to  raise 
his  family  and  bring  them  up  as  they  should  be,  models  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  we  thinic  this  great  Government  should 
give  us  a  living  wage  that  would  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  H*.  Cotton,  of  Lincobi,  Nebr. 
STATEMENT  OF  MS.   W.  H.  COTTOK,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  begging  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  as  you  set  the  example  I  will  state  that  I  was 
born  in  Iowa  and  am  proud  of  it.  I  was  raised  in  Kansas  and  am 
proud  of  that.  I  have  been  hibernating  in  Nebraska.  I  say  hiber- 
nating because  I  have  lost  my  identity  by  becoming  a  mail  carrier — 
my  identity  as  a  citizen.  I  was  born  of  good  old  Kentucky  stock 
a  n  d  I  am  proud  of  that. 

What  has  been  said  heretofore  by  all  the  clerks  and  all  the  carriers 
reminds  me  of  the  old  brother  up  the  Kaw  River  here — ^I  was  raised 
up  here  near  Lawrence — ^he  was  a  good  hardshell  Baptist  and  he  got 
to  be  a  hard  working,  industrious  farmer.  He  attended  church 
regularly  and  he  was  given  to  long  prayers.  Eventually  his  work 
interfered  somewhat  with  his  prayers,  or  his  prayers  interfered  with 
his  work,  and  to  obviate  that  trouble  he  wrote  out  a  little  bit  of  a 
prayer  and  hung  it  on  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  every  night  after  he 
would  quit  work  and  get  ready  for  bed  he  would  look  at  that  and 
say,  **li)rd,  them's  my  sentiments.  Amen."  Pl^aughter.]  I  say  to. 
every  clerk  and  carrier  that  has  told  his  story  here  U)-day,  those  are 
my  sentiments  too. 

We  have  a  condition  in  the  post  office  that  needs  attention.  It 
isn't  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  work  is  demoralized.  Every 
newspaper  is  publishing  that  to  the  world;  everybody  knows  it,  that 
the  conditions  in  the  post  office  and  the  work  is  demoralized.  Why? 
That  is  the  only  question.  Now  what  can  we  do  to  relieve  that? 
The  answer  comes  right  back:  *'If  you  give  adequate  salary  you  will 
get  men  that  can  do  the  work;  you  will  get  enough  men  that  can  do 
the  work."  In  our  office  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  we  haven't  a  substitute 
in  the  office.  We  had  two.  One  of  them  quit  just  before  the  holi- 
days; the  other  one  had  been  there  about  a  year,  and  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  save  a  little  money,  instead  of  paying  him 
substitute's  salary  by  the  hour  they  promoted  him  to  a  carrier  with- 
out a  route,  putting  him  in  the  lowest  grade,  so  that  he  can  now 
work  as  a  regular  carrier,  but  he  has  no  route.  He  is  taking  my 
route  to-day,  and  I  want  to  say  that  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
we  didn't  have  a  single  extra  carrier  to  hem  us  out.  There  are  in  • 
my  class  of  resident  carriers  what  we  call  the  *'big  five,"  five  of  us 
that  sit  in  a  row,  and  everyone  of  us  have  from  one  to  three  tubs  full 
of  mail  that  we  couldn't  touch  every  day. 

When  I  left  on  Monday  afternoon  this  regular  siib,  or  sub  regular, 
took  my  route.  I  gave  nim  more  than  he  ought  to  carry.  I  put  it 
up  to  him  and  left  about  100  pounds  in  the  office,  and  probably  some 
01  it  will  be  there  when  I  get  back  to  work.    That  is  not  the  condi* 
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tion  that  the  post  office  ought  to  work  under,  and  if  you  don*t  pav 
such  salaries  as  will  be  adequate  and  make  it  attractive,  you  will 
never  get  the  right  class  of  men  to  do  the  work. 

I  don't  expect  to  occupy  very  much  time.  I  don't  think  it  i^ 
necessary.  I  believe  that  this  commission  here  will  consider  the  situa- 
tion, that  it  is  necessary  that  some  relief  be  given.  We  don't  want 
to  pick  up  every  man  on  the  street,  as  some  of  them  have,  and  put 
them  to  work  in  that  kind  of  an  office.  It  is  a  detriment  to  the  service, 
it  is  a  detriment  to  every  good  carrier  in  the  United  States  to  have 
to  work  alongside  of  a  gambler,  as  the  brother  from  Oklahoma  tolrj 
us.  We  don't  want  that.  We  want  good,  honorable  men  in  our 
service,  or  we  want  none.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cotton  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  SuBMrrrED  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cotton. 

In  the  discussion  of  reclassification  of  employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  there  ar^ 
many  and  complex  subjects  to  be  considered,  but  for  convenience  let  us  subdivide 
into  two  functions: 

First,  (a)  Time,  meaning  the  length  of  time  an  employee  has  served. 

(6)  Conditions  of  such  service. 

Second.  Compensation. 

TIME. 

When  the  civil  service  act  was  passed  it  was  evidently  intended  that  thope  wh- 
entered  the  service  would  continue  in  such  service  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  youi  s 
man  should  enter  such  serx'ice  and  continue  therein;  that  thereby  a  better  seni'^ 
could  be  built  up  than  under  the  change  system,  where  employees  were  frequf»utly 
changed.  We  believed  that  one  holding  a  life  term  would  feel  more  of  the  re5p<^»!.- 
sibility  of  his  position  and  would  endeavor  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  him»  aiul  -r. 
ordinary  times  the  belief  has  been  justified.  We  built  a  better  system  and  yor.ig 
men  entered  into  the  work.  But  one  thing  was  overlooked  in  the  creation  of  tliai 
leystem,  that  is,  that  those  who  have  served  faithfully  are  left  to  continue  in  the  work 
just  as  they  entered.  New  positions  have  necessarily  been  created  and  those  yo\nis:-r 
in  the  service  have  been  given  these  neWer  posHions  almost  exclusively.  Wliih* 
those,  who  by  reason  of  age  and  long  serx'ice  in  which  they  have  been  prove<i,  are 
continued  in  and  are  not  given  the  positions  requiring  less  mental  and  ph>'sical  labor. 
We  believe  that  one  who  has  served  faithfully  for  years  and  who  desires  a  change  to 
some  office  position  should  be  given  the  preference.  Many  men  have  remain(*d  iu 
the  carrier  service  until  broken  down  ph)^ically,  and  have  had  to  quit,  while  many 
desks  are  held  down  by  young  able-bodied  men. 

This  seems  to  be  more  a  classification  of  compensation  rather  than  of  work,  and 
therefore  I  shall  only  touch  the  classification  of  work  and  try  and  connect  it  up  umUir 
that  subject. 

COMPEN8-\TION. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  compensation,  so  many  things  enter  in  that  it  scfm«> 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  beginning  place,  but  for  convenience  we  will  cla*iiy 
the  elements  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Housing,  2.  Food,  3.  Clothiiii;. 
4.  Transportation. 

1.  Hoxmng. — Under  the  topic  of  "Housing,"  we  may  discuss  where  we  live  or 
at  least  where  the  postal  employee  eats  and  sleeps  and  where  his  family  lives.  Year« 
ago,  when  some  who  are  still  in,  entered  the  service,  this  subject  was  not  of  eo  much 
importance  as  at  present,  especially  in  the  smaller  but  growing  centers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  man  could  rent  a  fairly  comfortable  house  within  walkinp 
distance  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  month.  Now  he  must  pay  $25  to  $30  for  a  comfort- 
able habitation.  Unfortunately  for  us,  post  offices  are  built  down  in  the  bu8ini»?*« 
district  of  the  city.  Such  a  location  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  family  home.  It 
is  no  pla(!e  to  raise  a  family,  and  then,  too,  rents  are  prohibitive.  Therefore  the 
Worker  must  go  farther  out,  which  necessitates  some  meauB  of  transportation  to  and 
from  home. 

The  usual  and  cheapest  means  of  travel  is  by  street  car.  Formerly  one  could  ride 
from  the  suburbs  to  his  work  at  the  rate  of  six  rides  for  25  cents;  now  the  fare  Ib  6  cents 
straight. 
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But,  some  one  may  say,  why  not  own  your  own  home  and  save  the  rent?  Sup- 
pose that  20  years  ago  a  carrier  bought  a  home  on  the  in/stallment  plan.  The  coat 
of  upkeep,  insurance,  and  taxee  are  sSmost  as  much  as  the  rent,  for  along  with  other 
things,  taxes  have  gone  up.  Twenty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the 
taxes  on  a  modest  home  for  a  carrier  would  be  from  $20  to  $30  per  year;  now  from  $55 
to  $60.    Prices  of  other  things  than  rents  and  taxes  have  gone  up. 

Under  the  subject  of  housing  we  may  include  fuel,  lights,  telephone,  and  water — 
all  essential  to  housekeeping — so  that  our  expenses  have  increased  from  40  to  80  per 
(^nt,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  experts. 

So  much  for  the  topic  of  home,  for  any  househoMer  can  readily  verify  these  state- 
ments, and  to  save  time  we  will  not  append  the  figures  to  prove  the  same;  they  are 
so  self -evident  that  one  will  take  Judicial  notice  of  them. 

2.  Food. — I  shall  treat  this  subject  as  in  housing,  leaving  out  tables  and  figures 
refer  you  to  published  statistics  furnished  by  experts  on  the  subject  and  also  to  the 
(itrures  furnished  you  hy  my  colleague  from  the  Lincoln  office,  who  works  on  the 
I'lerks'  side,  Mr.  L.  R.  Fitch.  A  comprdiensive  analysis  of  his  figures  will  convince 
one  that  postal  employees  do  not  have  money  to  throw  at  the  birds. 

It  is  a  natural  inference  that  our  employees  are  men  of  families  and  are  trying 
to  raise  some  children  and  educate  them  for  usefulness  in  the  future.  Schools, 
♦specially  high  schools,  can  not  be  located  at  every  door;  they  cost  too  much  money, 
and  are  therefore  centrally  located,  like  the  post  office.  We  can  not  live  near  them 
on  account  of  rents  and  other  conditions,  hence  the  subject  of  transportation  bobs 
up  a^in,  and  we  must  provide  means  of  getting  the  children  to  school,  which  means 
patronizing  the  street  cars;  but  that  has  been  raised  nearly  30  per  cent  since  our 
riend  entered  the  service  20  ^ears  ago.  This  seems  to  be  a  digression  from  the 
fubject  of  food,  but  the  connection  seemed  to  fit  in  in  this  place. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  can  furnish  cost  bills  of  20  years,  or  even  10 
yt-ars  ago,  and  in  \aew  of  all  the  circumstances  we  think  such  bill  would  only  cumber 
thf  records  without  being  of  any  practical  use,  as  they  are  so  patent  as  to  be  familiar 
to  you  gentlemen  and  a  fact  of  which  you,  being  men  and  fully  informed,  will  take 
ilue  and  proper  notice.  Growing  children  must  have  plenty  of  nourishing  food  to 
build  on  and  prepare  a  proper  foundation  for  future  usefulness,  therefore  with  the 
pric-e  of  everything  from  30  to  60  per  cent  above  20  years  ago,  you  can  readily  form 
your  own  conclusions. 

3.  Clothing. — ^This  subject,  like  that  of  food,  will  be  treated  on  general  principles 
rather  than  to  furnish  tables  of  figures.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  clothing,  like 
food,  has  mounted  beyond  the  reach  of  many,  and  only  the  well-to-do  may  go  well 
drossed.  The  carrier,  who  20  years  ago  paid  for  his  winter  uniform  $16  or  $17,  must 
now  pay,  according  to  the  latest  price  lists  at  hand,  $35.95  for  the  same;  and  if  his 
v,ork  clothes  have  advanced  you  may  be  assured  that  the  price  of  clothing  for  his 
family  has  advanced  in  like  manner.  Of  course,  the  letter  carrier  does  not  spend 
much  money  for  civilian  clothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  goes  nowhere  except 
to  work,  and  must  wear  regulation  clothes;  and  if  he  did  want  such  things  he  would 
he  unable  to  purchase,  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  not  having  a  prescribed  uniform, 
mu5t  perforce  dress  as  other  people  do.  And  in  the  cities  clothes  make  a  great  dif- 
ference. I  have  known  bright,  handsome  young  ladies  who  were  forced  to  ouit 
a  courw  in  high  school  because  their  father  could  not  afford  to  furnish  the  stylish 
and  costly  raiment  worn  by  others,  as  they  were  rfiooed  off  and  actually  boycotted; 
their  sensitive  nature  could  not  stand  the  strain,  hence  dropping  out.  Now,  to 
furnish  clothing,  including  shoes,  for  three  or  four  girls  and  boys  attending  school 
is  a  problem  for  financiers,  and  consequently  too  mucn  for  a  letter  carrier. 

4.  Transportation. — ^The  subject  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  lives  of  the 
rity  dweller  that  probably  nothing  more  need  be  added  than  was  mentioned  under 
the  discussion  of  nousing.  We  must  have  some  means  to  get  to  our  work,  and  since 
the  wise  heads  have  decreed  that  "time"  is  an  hour  ahead,  it  is  more  necessarjr  than 
ever  to  use  the  street  cars  to  reach  your  post  of  duty  on  the  minute  and  for  the  children 
to  get  to  school  on  time,  and  with  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  price  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  special  study. 

Xow,  having  discussed  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  confronting  a  postal  employee, 
let  us  examine  another  angle.  As  before  stated,  the  object  of  the  civil-service  act 
was  to  build  a  better  system  of  business  than  we  nad. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment,  Congress  fixed  a  salary  commensurate  with  conditions 
at  that  time:  but  times  have  chang^,  and  instead  of  the  Postal  Service  being  one  of 
the  best  paid  it  is  now  one  of  the  least.  Then,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  law,  we  must  make  this  employment  attractive  in  some  way  if  it  was  the  purpose 
of  this  act  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  enter  it.  This  mav  be  aone  by  such  a  sjrstem 
of  compensation  that  will  be  attractive.  If  we  would  hold  and  keep  these  men  after 
they  have  once  entered  we  must  make  the  service  a  little  more  attractive  than  other 
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work  for  which  he  might  he  fitted.  If  a  young  maii  enters  this  as  a  life  work  his  wa.*  • 
ought  to  he  sufficient  to  keep  those  dependent  upon  him  and  to  put  by  a  little  a{?aiu-r 
the  time  when  he  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  tne  department,  or  in  providing  s^.r: . 
retirement  law  that  will  relieve  him  of  the  anxiety  for  the  future,  when  the  time  con*.  - 
for  him  to  retire.  For  to  us  it  is  an  awful  thought  that  after  we  have  married  and  Wy^A 
with  a  companion  for  40  or  50  years  to  know  that  at  a  time  when  we  can  no  more  carr;. 
the  load,  not  only  ourselves  but  this  life  companion  will  be  turned  out  as  an  old  hor;* 
to  live  upon  the  highway. 

Another  thought  intrudes  at  this  point,  and  this  is  that  when  you  ask  a  youne  rr*v. 
to  enter  this  service  he  ought  to  know  the  conditions.  If  he  does,  he  knows  that  *  * 
must,  after  being  certified  and  called,  report  for  duty  as  a  substitute,  to  take  the  «< '. 
of  one  absent.  He  must  familiarize  himself  with  each  route  so  that  in  the  event  h- 
gets  a  day's  work  he  may  be  able  to  do  it  creditably. 

The  idea  of  asking  a  young  man  to  come  into  the  ofhce,  provide  himself  vdxh  & 
uniform,  learn  the  details,  and  report  two  times  a  day,  whether  there  is  a  varan.  -. 
or  not,  for  three  or  four  or  more  years,  seems  to  me  to  be  worse  than  the  ancient 
bondman  system  of  our  forefathers.  They  at  least  provided  comfortable  quart p--« 
clothing,  and  food  for  the  bound  boy,  and  it  ^'as  always  understood  that  at  the  fi.  \ 
of  his  bondage  he  was  to  be  provided  with  a  new  suit  cf  clothes,  a  horse,  saddle.  a:i.. 
bridle.  Owr  system  takes  the  boy  and  promises  him  that  if  he  i^ill  pro\'ide  him*.'.: 
with  housing,  food,  and  clothing  and  stay  with  it,  that  at  some  time  in  the  fut  r» 
he  will  be  given  a  job  regularly  in  the  lowest  grade,  which  will  not  for  years  emil'- 
him  to  pav  his  back  debts  and  properly  maintain  a  family. 

Then,  if  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  law  is  to  be  carried  out  a  reclasBifj-inir  •  f 
salaries  ought  to  be  made.  One  that  will  hold  out  some  future  to  the  noxitiate;  • : » 
that  will  enable  him  to  look  ahead  and  see  himself  at  the  end  of  his  *' subbing'*  plat>n. 
in  a  position  where  he  can  pay  off  his  debts  and  save  a  little  for  the  future. 

It  18  not  my  purpose  to  tell  you  honorable  gentlemen  what  is  your  duty,  for  y  i 
are  yriee  men,  and  when  you  see  wherein  a  wrong  has  been  committed  you  will  kr<  .< 
your  duty,  and  perform  it.  I  would  only  sug^t  that  the  sj^tem  be  revised  to  li  .  f 
the  entrance  man  something  to  compensate  mm  for  his  time  and  a  higher  graile  j' 
entrance.  In  fact,  we  can  not  see  tne  necessity  of  grades  of  pay  at  afi  when  he  i> 
given  r^ular  work  and  performs  it;  he  should  be  in  the  highest  grade,  or  at  l♦'a^• 
be  given  credit  for  his  time:  otherwise  he  is  unfit  and  should  be  discharged  to  tiii-l 
his  niche  in  some  other  vocation. 

Gentlemen,  you  ask  us  in  a  set  of  questions  sent  out  what  we  were  doinc  pri  ' 
to  our  entry  into  the  service,  and  what  was  our  compensation  therefor?  Thi?^  u- 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past.  Our  man  spoken  of  above,  who  has  be<»n  i-, 
the  service  20  vears  or  more,  may  not  have  been  recei^ing  a  fair  compensation  at  t;a: 
time,  and  evidently  he  thought  so  or  he  would  not  have  quit  and  entered  the  IVs-tal 
Ser\dce.  Then,  too,  conditions  as  shown  in  the  tables  prepared  by  L.  E.  Fitch.  : 
the  Lincoln  office,  are  so  much  different  then  and  now  that  comparison  can  not  ?• 
made  with  any  degree  of  fairness. 

As  to  equalizing  the  pay  of  all  in  office,  it  is  suggested  that  is  a  matter  for  your  ju.lj. 
ment,  i.  e.,  whether  one  sitting  at  a  desk  and  listening  to  telephone  complaint-  b 
entitled  to  so  much  more  pay  than  the  man  who  does  the  work. 

We  are  not  making  a  kick  on  any  other  man's  salary  but  our  own.  and  we  belie. o 
that  some  arrangement  can  be  made  so  that  not  only  can  the  younger  man  be  indin»-i 
to  enter  the  service  but  to  stick  to  it.  The  past  year  or  two  has  demonstrated  x\\^\ 
such  is  not  now  the  case.  But  if  some  system  of  providing  for  the  retirement  of  th-^ 
old  and  broken  down,  and  a  fair  wage  for  the  younger  were  devised,  I  have  no  di>n*  i 
that  many  of  our  best  young  men  would  gladly  take  up  this  as  a  life  work.  I  realize 
that  you  can  not  put  this  on  a  competing  basis  with  speculative  employment.  h'\\ 
many  of  our  best  men  are  not  speculators,  but  are  willing  and  anxious  to  enter  st..^ 
life  work  that  will  provide  a  decent  bringing  up  of  a  famSy  and  a  protection  for  the/ 
declining  years.  If  the  work  done  is  not  worth  the  cost,  then  drop  it;  but  if  you  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  work  is  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  ail  pe^  pie, 
then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  and  a  reasonable  price  should  be  paid  therf^t  r 

A  comparison  of  wages  paid  for  work  in  the  different  trades  of  the  city  will  shi.w 
that  even  common  labor  is  better  paid  by  the  hour  than  we  are.  And,  further,  ilui 
the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  worker  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  a  carrier,  who  ii 
supposed  to  be  clean  and  neat  at  all  times,  as  he  is  the  direct  connecting  link  betw^vn 
a  great  Government  and  the  people.  But  with  clothing  at  the  present  price?,  he 
can  not  always  have  a  clean  suit  to  put  on  after  a  day's  tramp  through  the  mud. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  our  present  salary  some  at  least  might  be  able  to  lay  by  a 
little  for  the  future.  It  may  be  some  can,  whose  families  have  grown  up  and  are  seli- 
supporting,  but  how  much  do  you  suppose  a  man  can  save  per  year?    Suppose  be 
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<^>uld,  by  cloeest  policy,  save  $200  per  year,  how  long  would  he  have  to  work  before 
he  coal<f  retire  and  live  off  of  his  income? 

Ill  order  that  he  might  have  an  income  of  $50  per  month  from  his  investments  at  6 
por  <'ent,  he  must  have  invested  $10,000,  and  saving  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  year  would 
require  50  years  of  eervice,  which  is  an  impossibility. 

It  appears  that  wages  have  been  better  taken  care  of  in  other  Government  work 
than  in  the  Postal  Service.    We  are  the  last  to  ask  for  consideratioll. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  ask  of  you  a  fair  consideration  of  this  subject  and  that  you 
prescribe  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage,  that  net  only  will  the  worker  be  relieved  of  the 
Worry  of  debt  and  dependency,  but  that  the  pervice  may  be  built  up  until  it  is  a  credit 
to  the  great  America.  Relying  upon  your  sense  of  jiietice  and  fairness,  we  expect 
relief  for  which  we  will  ever  pray. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  W.  A.  Callahan,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
STATEXEHT  OF  MB.    W.   A.    CALLAHAN,   KANSAS   CITT,   MO. 

Mr,  Callahan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  salary  question 
seems  to  be  the  paramount  one,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard — 
and  I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  throughout  this  entire  hearing — and 
I  believe  that  this  Government  of  ours  should  not  take  into  considera- 
tion what  any  outside  business  corporation  or  individual  interest 
j)ays  its  help,  nor  with  what  conditions  they  surround  them,  but 
they  should  determine  on  what  an  American  father  and  mother  can 
raise  an  American  family  in  an  American  waj,  and  then  add  to  that 
sufficient  for  a  competence  for  their  declinmg  days,  or  in  case  of 
sickness  in  the  family.     [Applause.] 

I  believe  in  the  absolute  justice  of  these  gentlemen  and  Congress  in 
general,  and  I  believe  that  when  this  proposition  is  put  up  to  them 
that  they  will  give  us  an  adequate  salary,  and  that  that  adequate 
salary  wiD  be  based  on  what  ?  As  I  have  mentioned  a  minute  ago, 
what  an  American  family  can  be  raised  on  in  an  American  way. 

I  don't  care  to  go  ahead  with  a  lot  of  figures,  because  I  believe  that 
this  commission  and  Congress  in  general  has  had  access  to  figures 
from  statisticians  hired  by  the  Government  to  gather  these  figul'es 
for  them,  and  that  nothing  that  I  could  give  them  along  that  line 
would  be  of  any  service  to  them. 

The  reluctance  with  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  increase  the 
salaries 'of  the  civil-service  employees  has  been  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  employees,  thereby  creatmg  a 
condition  of  mentality  that  works  for  inefficiency  rather  than  effi- 
ciency, because  you  can't  expect  at  any  time  from  any  man  who  is' 
discordant  mentally  the  best  that  he  has  in  him. 

A  captain  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Infantry  who  was 
my  case  mate  before  he  enlisted  in  the  service,  after  coming  back  and 
looking  over  the  conditions  of  both  salary  and  office  work,  said  to  me 

I  don't  believe  that  all  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  were  in  the  Army  in  France.  It 
ia  my  personal  humble  opinion  that,  all  things  considered,  the  post  office  had  the 
Army  skinned. 

T  claim  there  is  a  no  more  loyal  bodv  of  men  or  people  in  the 
country  than  the  post-office  employees  of  this  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  this  great  Government  of  ours  should  recognize 
this  by  at  least  giving  them  a  living  wage  and  make  such  a  wage 
scale  that  will  attract  the  very  best  help  m  the  country  to  the  posi- 
tions to  be  filled,  and  I  have  absolute  confidence  that  this  commission 
will  so  recommend. 
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I  remember  when  I  came  into  the  service  some  15  vears  ago  that 
I  sacrificed  something  Uke  about  $60  a  month  to  obtain  eraployment 
as  a  civil-service  employee.  I  wasarailroad  man  at  that  time,  makin^^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  a  month,  and  when  I  came  into  the  oflTu  e 
after  having  passed  a  fairly  rigid  civil-service  examination,  one  that 
is  entirely  diiBferent,  apparently,  from  what  it  is  necessary  to  pa^> 
to-day,  judging  from  the  material  that  we  have  on  the  civil-servire 
eligible  list,  I  was  told  that  I  could  make  possibly  $40  a  month.  I 
said  to  the  postmaster:  *'It  is  certainly  a  prohibitive  proposition  fur 
me.  I  owe  my  wife  and  child  more  than  that,  and  I  have  got  to  have 
a  little  some  tiling  for  myself.''  But  I  was  allowed  to  be  excused  from 
substituting  for  some  15  months.  In  that  time  I  continued  railroad- 
ing, and  with  the  object  in  view  of  taking  ud  this  civil-service  job  I 
saved  enough  money  to  weather  me  through  another  15  months  <if 
substitute  service.  Then,  at  the  present  day,  after  the  sacrifice  that 
I  made  for  this  place,  after  15  years,  practically,  of  service,  I  have  the 

ficture  of  a  man  who  passed  a  very  different  examination  from  what 
passed,  working  alongside  of  me,  me  putting  his  mail  up  for  him 
and  letting  him  carry  it  out  and  delivering  it,  drawing  more  mon<\v 
per  hour  than  I  am.  I  ask  you,  is  that  just  ?  Is  there  any  justice  in 
that  kind  of  treatment  ?     I  say  there  is  none. 

In  my  estimation  the  inability  to  get  sufficient  help  of  the  mental 
caliber  necessary  to  be  efficient  is  due  to  inadequate  salaries,  ami 
Congress  will  have  to  enact  legislation  that  will  give  us  adecjuatc 
salaries.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  feel  that  it  is  the  province  of  tin* 
Postmaster  General  to  give  service  rather  than  to  be  able  to  point  t<> 
surplus  in  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  [Apr)laus<^] 
The  business  man  or  the  individual,  I  don't  care  which,  at  either  end 
of  the  journey  ol  a  letter,  is  not  interested  in  whether  the  Postmaster 
General  is  gomg  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fis<iil 
year,  but  in  how  long  it  is  going  to  take,  or  with  what  dispatch  that 
letter  is  dispatched  and  delivered.  His  interest  is  in  service,  ahs4>- 
lutely. 

Now,  just  some  local  conditions.  One  carrier. in  this  office  has 
worked  over  1,200  hours  overtime  in  the  last  xeeLV — and  overtime  i< 
not  what  we  want.  It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  overtime  i> 
not  what  the  carrier  wants.  It  has  been  determined  that  eight  hours 
is  enough  for  any  man  to  work,  and  for  that  reason,  ordinarily,  men 
•don't  want  to  work  any  longer.  You  will  find  some  men  who.  on 
account  of  the  inadequate  salary  that  is  paid  now,  want  to  work  over- 
time because  they  can't  make  both  ends  meet  unless  they  do. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  appeal  board  that  has  been  mentioned  \*y 
others. 

I  was  looking  over  the  sub  list  to-day,  and  I  find  on  the  sub  list  29 
regular  subs  where  a  regular  sub  list  of  nearly  80  had  been  carried 
before.  The  temporary  men  were  32,  of  which  25  are  not  available 
because  the  officials  don't  know  anything  about  where  they  are. 
They  go  to  work  for  a  while  and  then  they  will  just  quit  without  a 
word  to  anyone,  and  these  25  names  are  just  simply  waiting  a  recom- 
mendation to  be  stricken  from  the  list.  There  are  15  others  wht> 
work  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

In  the  way  of  handling  mail  in  the  main  office,  I  will  speak  for  that 
because  I  don't  know  exactly  the  conditions  in  the  stations.  On 
Monday  all  carriers  are  compelled  to  curtail  to  a  certain  extent ;  nn 
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Saturday  one-half  of  them  curtail;  on  other  days  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  them  do  not  finish.  The  stations  are  finished,  but  the  men 
work  overtime.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Callahan  filed  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Filed  bt  Mb.  W.  A.  Callahan. 

In  preaenting  you  the  facts  herein  contained  regarding  salarieB,  expenses  of  living, 
and  conditions  of  service,  I  am  acting  wholly  as  the  representative  of  the  letter 
carriers  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  who  selected  me  for  this  purpose  in  compliance  with 
your  wishes,  as  stated  in  the  letter  announcing  your  intentions  of  being  here  on 
certain  dates.    This  is  not  a  personal,  but  a  collective  report. 

SALARIES. 

We  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  salaries  the  Government,  in  its  different  departs 
ments,  ahould  not  consider  what  this  large  or  small  corporation  or  business  pays  ita 
employees,  nor  with  what  conditions  they  may  surround  them,  but  should  by  care* 
ful  investigation  determine  on  what  salary  an  American  father  and  mother  can  raise 
an  American  family  in  an  American  wa>r;  then,  increase  that  by  what  a  person  needs 
to  provide  a  competence  for  their  declining  days. 

This  the  Congress  of  our  United  States  has  not  done  in  our  case.  I  will  here  say 
that  as  far  as  I  know,  or  can  ascertain,  all  classes  of  Government  employees,  or  those 
under  Government  control,  have  been  more  liberally  taken  care  of  in  respect  to 
salaries  than  the  post-office  employees.  In  the  last  five  years  all  clerical,  skilled, 
and  unskilled  workers  have  been  increased  in  salaries  from  time  to  time  as  the  cost 
of  living  increased,  in  many  cases  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  the  following  repre- 
sentative list  shows  an  average  of  98.6  per  cent; 

Percent. 

Auto  drivers 84 

Teamsters 126 

LaboreiB 135 

Stationary  engineers 86 

Hoisting  engineers 127 

Machinists  (not  railroad) 76 

Coal  miners  ( before  last  raise) 76 

Meat  cutters  (in  one  year) , 85 

Employees  in  10-cent  stores 100 

Lumber  laborers 94 

The  Congress  has,  while  private  enterprises  have  been  so  liberal,  seen  fit  to  increase 
the  post-office  employees,  with  the  exception  of  substitutes,  37^  per  cent  of  the  basic 
salary  of  1914,  which  was  $1,200  per  annum.  The  effect  of  this  parBimonloas  treat- 
ment as  compared  with  private  enterprise  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  those  on  the 
eligible  list  and  on  those  who  were  contemplating  taking  the  civil-service  examinations 
for  those  wishing  employment  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

This  attitude  of  our  lawmakers  and  the  Postmaster  General  has  had  the  effect  of 
creating  a  very  unsatisfied  state  of  mind  in  the  regular  employee  who  has  faithfully 
and  patriotically  remained  at  his  post  of  duty,  feeling  that  while  justice  seems  slow 
at  times  it  nevertheless  is  nearly  always  certain. 

We,  the  letter  carriers  of  Kansas  City,  who  have  heroically  stuck  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  its  troublesome  times,  are  pinning  our  faith  on  this  honorable  commis- 
sion that  it  will  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  insist  on  its  recom- 
mendations being  accepted  and  enacted  into  law;  that  it  will  wipe  out  the  thought  of 
the  injustice  of  our  great  Government  to  the  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  do  more  toward  promoting  a  harmonious  state  of  mind  in  the  employees,  and 
thereby  increase  the  efficiency,  for  one  can  hardly  expect  even  good  work,  much  less 
the  beet  a  man  has  in  him,  if  he  is  discordant  mentally  from  any  cause. 

A  captain  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Infantry,  who  was  my  casemate 
before  enlisting,  on  returning  and  looking  over  salaries  and  conditions,  said:  *'Well, 
it's  my  own  humble  opinion  that  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  were  not  in  the  Army  in 
Europe,  but  all  things  considered  in  proportion  to  numbers  the  post  office  has  the 
.\rmy  skinned."  Tluit  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  well  informed  by  actual  contact 
before  the  war.  on  looking  things  over  after  returning.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he 
spoke  more  truth  than  he  thought  at  the  time. 

We  firmly  believe  in  the  justice  of  this  honorable  commission,  and  in  the  Congress 
in  general,  and  feel  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  justice  that  your  time 
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«nd  enerryr  are  being  expended,  and  that  your  earnest  desire  to  be  jiut  U>  all  cx'n- 
cemed  will  be  rewarded,  and  its  fruitage  be  a  satisfied,  contented,  employee. 

The  subject  of  salary  seems  to  be  the  paramount  one  to  be  discussed  at  thifi  xiui^, 
and  I  think  that  with  the  figures  that  the  honorable  commission  has  had  acre*?  to 
through  the  effort  of  regular  gatherers  of  statistics  in  the  employ  of  the  GovemDifu;. 
they  will  have  had  ample  proof  of  the  desparity  between  salaries  paid  post-ofiii^  f  rr- 
ployees  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  I  hesitate  to  offer  what  I  have  gathered  for  thi-!: 
information,  but  will  here  give  some  figures  as  a  reason  for  following  recommendation^ 
In  the  years  1918  and  1919  there  have  been  no  additional  routes  established,  whi It- 
there  has  been  more  than  a  10  per  cent  increioe  in  the  incoming  mail. 

The  Postmaster  General,  in  his  report,  claims  all  of  the  credit  for  the  handlin.; 
of  that  excess  in  the  standardization  of  methods  of  handling  and  equipment.  Thar 
may  work  out  in  the  clerk  part  of  the  work,  but  there  has  been  no  cnange  in  carrit^r^' 
cases,  nor  indeed  can  there  be  1  believe  a  standardization  of  canieni'  cases  beraiL<«' 
of  the  diversity  of  conditions  on  routes,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  caniere*  baL> 
except  enlargement  to  about  twice  the  previous  size.  This  has  b^n  a  contributor,- 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  of  a  great  many  because  it  resulted  in  heavier  loads  on  an 
already  overworked  employee.  Of  two  carriers  who  have  died  in  the  service,  one  va.« 
cautioned  by  his  doctor  not  to  lift  nor  try  to  carry  any  more  heavy  loads.  In  the  ra^ 
of  the  other  the  doctor  said  that  his  heart  valve  had  literally  been  strained  out  of  him 
by  carrying  heavy  loads,  the  ailment  being  the  same  in  each  case. 

In  my  estimation,  the  inability  to  get  sufficient  numbers,  and  at  the  same  tiine 
persons  of  mental  ability  to  make  efficient  help,  is  based  wholly  on  an  insufficient 
wage  and  is  the  procuring  cause  of  the  discordant  state  of  mind  of  the  personnel  of  (h^^ 
service.  I  maintain  that  the  salary  question  is  the  paramount  one,  for  on  the  amount 
of  income  is  based  the  amount  of  care  and  recreation  or  pleasure  a  man  can  pro^idt- 
for  his  family.  When  a  man  has  to  prove  certain  educational  qualifications.  al«) 
physical,  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  Poet  Office  Department,  and  sees  the  common 
laborer  enabled  to  sell  his  physical  qualifications  for  as  much,  and  in  some  inBtan(r^ 
more,  than  the  post-office  employee  gets  for  both  mental  and  physical,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  forms  tne  "don't  care"  habit  and  deteriorates  in  emciency?  It  breeds  that 
state  of  mind. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  feel  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Postmaster  General  tc^ 
maintain  service  to  the  people  in  the  dispatch  and  delivery  of  the  mail  and  not  simply 
to  demonstrate  his  business  ability  to  make  the  Post  Office  Department  a  cold-blooaed 
dollar-making  proposition  by  being  able  to  produce  a  surplus.  Surpluses  are  no! 
particularly  what  the  business  man  wants  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
The  interest  of  the  business  man  at  either  end  of  the  journey  of  a  letter  is  not  whether 
the  Postmaster  General  is  going  to  be  able  to  show  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
but  how  that  letter  will  be  dispatched  and  delivered  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Service,  in  other  words,  is  his  interest.  Service  is  the  primary  reason,  I  believe, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Now:  How  to  get  service?  My  humble  opinion  is  that  this  can  be  done  by  makio:; 
the  salary  and  conditions  of  the  service  as  attractive,  or  a  little  more  so,  than  private- 
industries  do;  to  the  extent  that  the  best  material  for  the  work  to  be  performed  niixlif 
be  induced  to  apply  for  the  positions  to  be  filled.  It  can't  be  done  now  with  tl..* 
present  wage  schedule,  for  most  men  need  more  than  is  paid  in  maximum  salari^'-' 
for  the  support  of  their  families  in  a  more  or  leas  frugal  way.  None  of  the  little  nicet it" 
so  enjoyable  to  the  average  person  are  permissible  on  the  present  wage  and  any  numlM-r 
of  employees  are  making  use  of  their  vacation  periods  in  tr>dng  to  balance  the  wairo 
or  earning  with  the  expense  account,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  va<'atif»n 
period  by  using  that  time  allowed  them  for  rest  and  recreation  to  providing  a  mea.i^'r 
existence  for  self  and  family. 

The  cost  of  living  since  1913  has  increased  on  an  average  of  approximately  9l?  jMr 
cent  by  averaging  the  figures  obtainable  from  private,  personal  sources,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Bradstreet,  which  range  from  82  per  cent  to  131  per  cent.  Re^ardles^  <  i 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  halt  the  ascent  of  prices  ana  cause  a  decline,  pri<  t" 
are  steadily  going  up  on  an  average  of  about  1  per  cent  a  month  since  June.  IIH:^ 
Here  I  wish  to  give  the  expression  of  the  majority  of  the  carrier  force  approache<i  "i. 
the  subject,  regarding  what  they  think  should  be  awarded  them  as  an  adequate  ait«l 
just  compensation: 

First  regular  year  $1,800,  second  regular  year  $2,100,  third  regular  year  $2,4i><>, 
with  automatic  promotions  based  on  service. 

These  promotions  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  way  that  personalities  or  differenrt'? 
between  supervisor  and  employee  could  not  enter  in,  assuming  that  if  a  carrier  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  service  and  is  doing  the  work  necessary  to  carry  the  route  he 
is  eligible  to  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  expiration  of  one  year's  ser^ice 
in  any  lower  grade  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter,  thus,  eliminating  the  per- 
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nicious  practice  of  waiting  to  fill  vacancies  three  or  four  days  after  the  beginning  of 
a  quarter  which  causes  those  thus  treated  to  work  at  the  initial  salary  nearly  15  montha 
bt'fore  receiving  promotion,  thus,  defeating  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Now,  to  show  to  what  extent  the  efficiency  of  this  office  has  been  disturbed,  I  quote 
the  following  figures: 

Resignations  of  regular  carriers  (1918  and  1919) 5S 

Resignations  of  substitutes  (1918  and  1919) 49. 

<'i\il  service  eligibles  appointed 71 

<  ix-il  service  eligiblee  declined  appointment 11 

<  ivil  service  eligibles  fadled  to  report 26; 

Temporary  men,  exclusive  of  holidays  (not  civil  service) 88^ 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  high  class,  efficient  employees  who  passed  high 
eraaes  in  more  difficult  examinations  than  the  eligibles  in  the  last  three  years  has 
put  self  before  service  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  resigned  to  take  up  more 
remunerative  positions  and  their  places  have  been  filled  with  a  lower  grade  of  em- 
[»lovees. 

these  figure  show  also  that  even  after  becoming  eligibles,  11  of  these  declined 
and  26  failed  to  report,  indicating  that  private  industry  nad  won  in  this  competition 
for  help. 

I  feel  that  this  great  Government  of  ours  is  entitled  to  the  very  best  help  obtainable 
and  that  sufficient  inducement  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  working  conditions  be 
offered  in  an  effort  to  attract  that  caliber  of  employees.  This  has  been  the  case  and 
should  be  again  and  can  be  by  bringing  out  simple  justice. 

The  failure  to  relieve  this  wrong  condition  and  to  expect  more  and  more  in  the 
way  of  performance  from  employees,  already  overworked,  has  produced  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  rebellion  and  those  who  left  the  service  had  become  so  dissatisfied 
at  the  reluctance  of  the  Congress  to  note  and  relieve  the  situation  that  their  rebellion 
of  thought  ripened  into  action  and  they  severed  their  connection  with  the  service 
and  this  indicated  that  they  had  given  up  hope  for  relief.  To  those  who  have  remained 
the  flame  of  hopefulness  had  all  but  flickered  out  but  has  been  fanned  into  renewed 
life  again  and  again  by  reports  from  Washington  that  surely  something  would  be  done, 
that  there  was  enough  fire  left  to  start  a  conflagration  when  we  learned  that  this 
honorable  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  that  we  were  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  case  first  hand  to  those  who  can  and  will,  we  feel  sure,  give  us 
>ubstantiai  relief. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  post  office  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  a  more  humobious  feeling  exists  between  the  departments  of  supervision 
and  execiltion  or  where  more  efficient  supervision  and  execution  results  than  in  this 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  never  in  the  15  years  of  my  service,  and  from  what 
those  of  30  years  and  more  of  service  say,  seen  a  more  discordant  and  disturbed  state. 
The  local  officials  and  supervisors  have  done  all  they  possibly  can  to  make  things 
run  smoothly,  but  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  adequate  remuneration  and  relief  from 
the  strain  of  overtime  and  overwork. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  thereby  making  secret  all  votes, 
it  would  seem  tnat  the  time  is  ripe  to  repeal  tne  law  governing  the  political  activity 
of  ci^'il-«ervice  employees.  There  is  now  no  opportunity  for  those  who  so  desire  to 
( r>otrol  even  one  vote,  by  buying  or  otherwise,  oecause  they  do  not  have  any  way, 
in  most  States,  to  find  out  how  a  person  votes.  It  seems  entirely  wrong  to  us  that  we 
^'hould  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  American  liberty  when  there  now  exists  no  reason 
for  so  doins. 

May  we  hope  you  will  give  this  (juestion  some  consideration,  because,  it  is  some- 
time/, of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  who  governs  him  and  we  think  we  should 
h;ive  the  right  that  all  American  citizens,  except  those  who  are  confined  in  prisons 
or  have  been  disfranchised  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  should  not  be  penalized  and 
deprived  of  our  rights  as  American  citizens  simply  because  we  are  in  the  Government's 
employ.  That  law  or  ruling  is  now  obsolete  and  should  not  be  continued  to  deprive 
0.^  io>^  a  body  of  American  citizens  as  the  civil-service  employees  have  shown 
themselves  to  be. 

We  think  that  there  should  be  some  way  devised  by  which  a  carrier  could  be  allowed 
to  do  clerical  work  as  overtime  when  necessary  and  not  be  compelled  to  take  out 
heavy  packs  of  papers  after  working  hard  all  day  on  his  route ;  instead  total  strangers 
to  the  work,  ranx  outsiders,  are  given  that  work  and  a  carrier  denied  simply  because 
the  law  says  he  is  a  regular  carrier.  Clerks  are  allowed  these  privileges  as  concerning 
(urrier  work  and  the  same  should  be  interchangeable  at  least  at  the  discretion  of  the 
superintendent  of  mails.  . 

While  the  Postmaster  General  is  so  insistent  that  the  Post  Office  Department  be 
t>elf -sustaining,  we  might  ask  him  why  he  could  not  as  consistently  ask  that  all  other 
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departmenta  of  the  Government  at  least  pay  the  coet  of  handling  its  own  correfpf^m:- 
ence  and  business  transacted  through  the  use  of  the  mails,  thus  causing  the  post-ot^'.- 
employees  to  suffer  low  compensation  in  order  that  they  who  make  no  pretend  •  - 
being  self-supporting  may  show  less  cost  of  operation.  In  this  and  in  causing  hecf.:s.: 
class  matter  to  pay  its  own  way  by  increasing  the  postage  to  a  cost-paying  basi-i,  t\  • 
Postmaster  General  might  easily  find  the  means  to  pay  the  raise  in  salaries  as  reci'm- 
mended  herein.  He  could ,  at  least,  in  his  annual  report  show  a  balance  in  coet  hi  '. 
receipts  for  that  class  of  mail  and  not  a  deficit  of  nearly  $68,000,000.  This  wot '. 
come  within  $20,000,000  of  producing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  this  incTf-.v^. 
asked  in  all  justice  by  the  letter  carriers  of  this  great  Government,  and  if  the  itl.^: 
departments  ^f  Government  would  pay  their  way  in  the  handling  of  their  mail  1 
firmly  believe  that  there  would  be  a  surplus.  When  young,  this  country  had  ftii.- 
reason  for  assisting  the  public  to  get  news  and  educational  matter,  and  the  puV>li^}it  > 
too,  but  those  inuints  in  the  di^mination  of  education  and  news  have  grown  ur. 
manhood  these  many  years  ago  and  have  become  more  and  more  mere  Mlverti.-i:  j 
stuff,  for  the  most  part,  and  have  been  abusing  a  privil^e  that  long  since  should  ha  • 
been  taken  from  them. 

In  the  Postmaster  General's  report  he  cites  one  magazine  whose  advertising  mat**  * 
netted  the  publishers  approximately  $1,500,000  for  one  issue  and  cost  the  Post  Of.-c. 
Department  $160,000  to  distribute  it  over  the  country.     I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  in  jl' 
fairness  if  this  is  just. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  repeat  my  confidence  in  you  to  find  the  solution  f. 
and  ways  and  means  to  remedy  in  a  mandatory  manner,  the  conditions  now  in  exi>- 
ence  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  each  pcpa- 
rately  and  the  commission  collectively  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to  remedy  aloid-' 
intolerant  conditions  relative  to  salary  and  work. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  J.  H.  SMITH,  WICHITA,  KAHS. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Commissioner,  Wichita,  Kans.,  has  the  same 
abnormal  labor  condition  that  Oklahoma  City  has.  which  the  gentle- 
man spoke  about,  around  the  borders  of  the  oil  field. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  points  that  I  believe  io 
the  Wichita  oflSce  show  the  weakness  of  the  present  salary  bill.  The 
first  one  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  help  they  are  obtaining  to-day.  T\\e 
assistant  superintendent  of  mails  has  handled  the  substitute  carriers 
in  Wichita  for  years,  and  he  told  me  that  the  substitute  to-day  re- 
q^uires  from  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to  three  hours  per  day  'more 
time  to  do  the  same  work  than  the  substitutes  used  five  years  ago. 
On  the  15th  of  October  carrier  38  of  Wichita,  who  had  been  suffenng 
for  years  with  stomach  trouble,  had  an  operation  performed  and  re- 
signed his  position  to  die.  He  was  in  a  weakened  condition  for  several 
years.  He  was  carrying  his  route  on  all  normal  days  and  was  making 
two  complete  deliveries.  They  sent  one  of  our  new  men  that  haJ 
subbed  for  several  months,  and  after  two  months  trial,  on  that  route 
there  were  days  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  one  complete  deliver}' 
in  eight  hours,  and  they  took  him  off  and  put  another  man  on. 

On  the  second  dav  of  this  month  carrier  44  was  taken  sick  in  the 
morning  after  he  had  made  up  his  mail  and  was  compelled  to  ^o  home. 
They  sent  a  substitute  out,  and  part  of  the  time  two  substitutes  on 
the  route,  and  when  I  left  Wichita  on  the  6th,  at  the  end  of  four  days 
on  that  route  the  substitutes  had  put  in  64  hours  at  60  cents  an  hour. 
They  had  at  least  1 50  pounds  of  other  class  mail  piled  under  the  case  and 
beside  the  case;  thev  had  three  sacks  of  other  class  mail  that  was 
stacked  up.  that  haa  never  been  touched.  Monday  evening's  letter 
mail  and  all  the  first-class  mail  for  Tuesday  was  lying  on  the  case  and 
had  not  been  touched.  If  the  regular  carrier  had  been  able  to  work 
he  would  have  worked  that  entire  mail,  made  two  trips  per  day  on  it 
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in  29^  hours  at  45  cents  an  hour.  Mr.  Commissioner^  it  isn't  the  60 
cents  entrance  fee  that  is  hurting,  but  the  men  won't  take  that  job, 
an  efficient  man,  and  drop  back  to  40  cents  an  hour  after  leaving  his 
work. 

The  other  point  is  more  personal  with  me  than  the  first  one.  With 
a  family  of  lour — my  wife  and  three  children — without  paying  any 
rent,  working  every  day  at  highest  salary,  last  year  at  the  end  of  June 
30  I  was  just  a  little  over  $300  worse  off  than  I  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.    Mr.  Conmiissioner,  that  is  what  hurts  with  me. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  C.  H.  Jones,  of  Kansas  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  JO^ES,  KAKSAS  CITY,  KAHS. 

Mr,  Jones.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  fellow  workers,  I  want  to  touch 
on  a  little  different  vieW  here.  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  my  own 
personal  experience. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  happened  to  locate  on  a  small  tract 
of  land  west  of  the  city  a  short  ways,  and  raised  a  little  stock,  such 
as  a  cow,  some  chickens,  a  few  pi^,  etc.;  and  with  the  help  of  my  wife 
in  handling  that  place,  with  the  increase  in  my  live  stock  I  was  able 
to  keep  my  head  above  water. 

We  circulated  several  questionnaires  in  our  office  prior  to  the  1st 
of  October.  We  made  up  our  report  at  that  time,  expecting  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  commission  on  October  3  and  4,  and  the  questionnaires 
that  we  circulated  came  in  and  we  averaged  the  amount  of  expense 
per  family,  and  we  found  that  it  actualfy  required  about  $1,750  a 
year  for  tne  upkeep  of  the  family.  That  includes  schooling,  etc.  In 
mv  particular  case  I  have  to  pay  tuition  for  my  daughter  in  high 
school  and  carfare  to  get  her  there.  Now,  of  course,  that  perhaps 
does  not  interest  some  who  are  centrally  located,  but  I  more  than 
make  it  up,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  out  where  I  can  raise  a  little 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Our  boys  asked  me  to  say  something  about  the  matter  of  subs. 
Up  to  the  time  that  they  increased  the  subs  from  40  cents  to  60  cents 
an  hour,  we  had  practically  no  substitutes  that  we  could  rely  on,  but 
we  got  fdon^  somehow  in  the  office.  When  they  increased  tiie  salary 
to  60  cents,  I  will  say  that  we  got  some  better  men,  although  they  are 
a  little  off  color,  ana  we  have  been  able  to  keep  up  pretty  well  in  our 
office  with  that  class  of  labor,  but  the  boys  do  not  feel  that  they 
should  work  at  a  lesser  salary,  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
a  period  of  years  and  who  have  qualified  as  carriers  and  are  able  to 
do  the  work  that  the  substitute  who  gets  60  cents  an  hour  to-day  is 
hardly  able  to  do.  They  don't  feel  that  they  should  be  kept  at  a 
lower  salary  than  the  subs.  In  other  words,  they  think  tnat  the 
entrance  grade  should  be  Sl,800;  Sl,800,  $2,100,  and  $2,400  is  the 
ambition  of  the  carriers  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  we  hope  that 
when  this  commission  reports,  we  will  get  somewhere  near  our  goal. 
We  surely  are  entitled  to  more  money — those  who  have  worked 
faithfully  for  a  number  of  years — than  the  man  who  has  just  come 
into  the  service. 

Another  thing,  we  have  a  few  old  men  in  our  office  who  are  physi- 
cally incapacitated  to  carry  mail,  yet  those  men  can  hardly  be  tnrown 
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out  on  the  cold  world,  as  they  haven't  accumulated  enough  at  tiiL^ 
time  to  enable  them  to  go  on  in  life,  and  what  would  you  do  i  If  you 
threw  them  on  the  scrap  pile  there  would  be  only  the  poorhou«^ 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  not  a  CTeat  while  ago  1  had  ocx*asion  to 
call  on  our  postmaster  and  talk  to  him,  and  he  told  me,  and  desig- 
nated one  of  our  men.  and  the  words  he  said  were:  ''It  is  a  damne<j 
shame  to  see  a  man  like  that  go  out  on  a  street  with  a  sack  of  mail. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  He  has  to  keep  the  man  or  throw 
him  out,  and  he  is  a  God-fearing  man  enough  to  help  those  in  their 
weakness  and  keep  this  man  on  the  pay  roll,  where  he  can  make  an 
honest  living.  And  of  course  I  feel  very  thankful  to  be  workincr 
for  such  a  man. 

Our  conditions  are  not  as  bad,  perhaps,  in  crowded  circumstance's 
as  some  I  have  heard  of  to-day,  although  I  was  asked  by  one  of  our 
carriers  to  bringup  the  fact  tnat  the  carrier^  in  our  office  to-day  are 
overcrowded.  We  have  scarcely  room  to  get  through  the  aisles  t*. 
our  cases  with  the  mail  which  we  have  to  handle,  and  it  necessitat**^ 
more  or  less  disturbance  to  those  who  are  working.  Of  course  we 
work  under  the  speed-up  system  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them  do,  anti 
every  minute  that  is  lost  in  that  respect  is  a  minute  we  can  hanity 
gain  again. 

I  am  sure  that  this  commission  is  going  back  and  report  somethin«j 
in  our  favor,  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Brief  Submitted  by  (\  H.  Jones. 

We  hereby  present  our  claim  for  increased  compenfation  and  beg  leave  to  pre^^L^ 
the  following  facts  for  your  consideration  and  assure  you  that  we  are  only  askiuj 
justice.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  favor,  but  simply  wish  you  to  consider  our  posit  iii 
and  for  the  moment  put  yourself  in  our  place  and  consider  what  the  vuge  shrui  c 
be  commensurate  with  the  work  we  have  to  perform  and  also  the  price  we  are  airu- 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  also  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
a  letter  carrier's  children  should  have  the  right  to  a  well-rounded  education  if  th*  y 
are  to  become  useful  citizens  of  this,  our  i^eat  Republic. 

1.  The  present  salary  of  the  letter  earner  is  inadequate  to  support  a  familv  ar. . 

five  them  more  than  the  bare  necessities,  therefore  many  of  the  younger  and  b»>t 
loo<l  of  the  service  are  seeking  elsewhere  for  more  remunerative  salaries,  thus  l"^ 
ering  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Many  more  who  have  large  families  have  lutl 
to  work  at  some  other  employment  during  their  spare  moments,  thereby  lowerir:j 
their  own  efficiency  in  their  own  service.  Some  have  looked  fcn^Tird  to  an  inrrea.-«  i 
compensation  to  take  care  of  this  increased  cost  in  living  and  have  gone  in  debt  aiM 
the  majority  have  failed  to  keep  up  in  appearance,  to  what  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect.  Uniforms  have  been  patched  ana  pressed  and  worked  over  until  the  tii:iM 
amves  when  new  ones  must  be  bought,  and  the  price  is  higher  than  ever.  This  Ftai*- 
of  affairs  undermines  the  health  and  destro^'s  the  morale  of  the  force,  thereby  lowerii.i: 
the  general  efficiency. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  necessities  required  to  sustain  life  have  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  wages.  In  the  year  1907  Concress  saw  fit  to  grant  thn 
postal  employees  an  increase  in  wages,  so  that  it  were  possible  for  a  letter  carrier  i«' 
work  up  to  $1,200  per  year.  This  was  considered  a  just  wage.  The  present  hi;:h 
wa^e  is  $1,500  per  >'ear,  this  being  an  increase  in  wages  of  25  per  cent. 

Government  statistic^s  vrill  show  that  some  of  the  necessities  have  increased  aii 
the  ^-ay  from  100  to  300  or  even  500  per  cent. 

(*anned  goods  also  show  a  like  increase,  while  the  ordinary  cloth  and  clcthinir 
used  by  people  of  ordinary  circumstances  has  shown  even  more  increase  than 
groceries.  Ccal,  even  before  the  present  agitation,  was  150  per  cent  higher  thuti 
usual.  After  cutting  down  living  expense  to  the  minimum,  our  living  expen^€• 
averaged  $1,750  for  the  past  year,  while  the  highest  paid  men  received  $1,500.  Some 
commodities  have  shown  a  slight  decrease  in  price,  while  others  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  are  increasing  ever>^  day,  so  that  the  average  is  more  likely  to  be  higher 
in  the  future. 
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3.  It  has  become  ahnost  impoflsible  to  get  men  to  take  the  examinatioDS,  and  the 
men  who  take  them  are  not  up  to  the  standard  as  compared  to  men  who  entered  the 
««rvice  when  the  letter  carrier  was  receiving  a  wage  that  compared  more  favorably 
with  the  cost  of  commodities. 

We  have  lost  12  regular  carriers  and  about  40  substitutes,  which  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  what  the  changes  should  be  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  efficiency. 
We  believe  Kanfas  ('ity,  Kans.,  letter  carriers  are  the  most  faithful,  conscientious^ 
etfacient,  and  patriotic  ounch  of  men  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  therefore  present 
our  claim  for  adequate  compensation  before  you,  believing  that  you  are  men  of  judg- 
ment aa  well  aa  justice,  ana  that  the  letter  carriers  will  l^  granted  a  wage  sufficient 
t(»  maintain  their  families  in  a  credible  manner. 

Mr.  Bell.  Before  the  next  speaker  is  called,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  hearings  will  begin  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock  in  the  large 
room  just  below  this  room. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Wiede,  of  Topeka,  Kans. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  E.  E.  WIEDE,  TOPEEIA,  ElAHS. 

Mr.  Wiede:  Mr.  Commissioner,  fellow  workers,  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  an^hing  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  r^ard  to 
salary  legislation.  The  part  that  I  will  touch  upon  has  already  been 
touched  upon.  We  are  fortunate  in  Topeka,  as  one  of  the  clerks  has 
said,  in  having  good  workih^  conditions,  but  there  is  just  one  matter 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  of  m  regard  to  that,  and  that  is  the  doubling 
up  system.  1  haven't  heard  that  spoken  of  here.  They  take  on 
three  carriers  in  the  summer  and  put  them  on  as  substitutes.  The 
substitute  loses  that  much  time,  and  it  doubles  up  the  routes  among 
live  or  six  other  carriers,  which  is  a  hardship  on  tne  carriers  doublea 
up  and  a  hardship  on  the  substitutes. 

Now,  Topeka  is  a  railroad  town  and  wages  there  are  exceedingly 
high.  In  the  Santa  Fe  offices  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  the  messen- 
gers and  copy  girls  and  bundle  wrappers  are  $87.50  a  month,  and  I 
understand  with  the  first  of  the  month  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  allowed  them  $109  a  month  as  a  minimum  wage.  Now.  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  a  substantial  increase  so  that  we  can  live  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  people  and  pay  for  the  necessities  that  we  need, 
1  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  and  I  would  like  a  fair 
day's  pay.     I  thank  you. 

\Ir.  Wiede  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Wiede. 

We,  the  letter  carriers  of  the  city  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  through  the  undersigned  do 
hereby  submit  the  following  information  for  your  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of 
Mages  and  salaries  of  the  letter  carriers. 

There  are  several  things  r^uired  of  the  letter  carrier  that  is  not  required  of  men  in 
other  lines  of  employment:  The  letter  carrier  must  take  an  open  competitive  exam- 
ination in  order  to  secure  the  position,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  passing  the  efRciency 
tt'st  his  name  is  then  placed  upon  the  eligible  register  in  the  order  of  his  percentage 
Riling,  and  appointments  are  made  from  tnis  register  in  their  order  to  the  position  of 
^substitute  letter  carrier.  Substitutes  serve  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  generally 
three  or  four  years,  during  which  time  they  receive  35  cents  per  hour  for  the  actusd 
time  worked  (with  the  bonuses  now  in  effect,  60  cents  per  hour),  thus  their « earnings 
are  very  meager  and  uncertain,  averaging  about  $50  per  month,  and  when  a  vacancy 
orcurs  the  senior  substitute  receives  a  regular  appointment  but  he  receives  no  credit 
for  the  time  served  as  a  substitute  and  must  begin  at  the  salary  paid  for  the  first  year 
and  work  up  to  the  maximum;  this  requires  a  period  of  time  as  great  or  even  greater 
than  the  substitute  period.  Thus  the  letter  carrier  must  work  for  a  period  of  at  least 
fight  years  and  very  often  more  before  he  reaches  the  top  or  maximum  wage,  and 
then  he  faces  the  alternative  of  working  the  remainder  of  his  life  without  any  more 
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chance  of  promotion;  and  this  long  period  of  time  should  be  cut  down  by  redunmr 
the  number  of  grades  to  two  and  not  more  than  three  and  by  crediting  the  employee 
w^ith  the  time  sm'ed  as  a  substitute.  A  letter  carrier  will  be  as  efficient  after  seniii^ 
the  usual  substitute  period  as  he  will  be  after  serving  five  years  as  a  regular  carrin 
if  he  is  at  all  efficient. 

The  knowledge  gained  while  employed  as  a  letter  carrier  can  not  be  sold  to  pri>'atf 
employers,  hence  it  is  of  no  value  to  any  man  only  in  the  Postal  Service. 

The  letter  carrier  must  give  bond  to  cover  any  losses  that  may  be  traced  to  him. 
and  he  must  be  accurate  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances,  reoei\dng  demeriu 
for  the  slightest  mistakes  and  perhaps  loses  his  position.  The  letter  carrier  rowt 
also  perform  his  duties  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  is  exposed  in  every  kind  of 
weather,  thus  endangering  his  health  and  earning  capacity. 

The  department  requires  postmasters  to  double  up  the  routes  in  their  r^pecti\> 
cities  during  the  summer  regardless  of  the  volume  of  mail  received.  In  our  city  thr«» 
routes  are  taken  off  and  the  regular  men  are  used  as  substitutes,  the  wcMrk  of  thf^e 
regular  men  is  added  to  that  of  the  remaining  routes  thus  adding  additional  burdens 
to  that  already  borne  by  the  letter  carrier  and  this  is  done  in  the  hottest  part  of  th(> 
season,  this  procedure  a!so  reduces  the  pay  of  substitutes  very  materially. 

The  carrier  must  wear  a  costly  uniform  and  on  account  of  coming  in  contact  with 
the  public  and  exposure  in  all  kinds  of  weather  more  and  better  clothing  must  be  pur- 
chased that  he  may  appear  neat  and  respectable  to  the  public  and  also  comforta1>H\ 
this  clothing  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  required  by  other  postal  employ t^-s 
and  men  in  other  lines  of  industry,  thus  the  letter  carriers  clothing  expense  is  niuch 
greater  than  that  of  laborers,  machinists  and  others. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  eighty  per  cent  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  and  in  many  instances  it  is  still  going  upland  during  this  time  the  letter 
carrier  has  received  about  37  per  cent  in  bonuses  or  temporary  increases  while  em- 
ployees in  other  industries  have  received  increases  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  <Xi!ix 
of  iKdng  and  in  many  instances  more.  The  r^te  of  pay  for  the  letter  carrier  is  now  but 
very  little  above  that  of  the  common  laborer  while  his  expenses  and  responsibiiitif^ 
are  much  greater,  the  letter  carrier  due  to  the  training  and  expense  involved  and  tue 
service  rendered  ought  to  be  of  as  much  value  as  the  skilled  workman  at  least. 

Statisticians  in  latest  reports  and  estimates  on  the  cost  of  living  declare  that  it 
requires  a  salary  of  $1,800  to  $2,000  per  year  to  pay  the  actual  living  expenses  of  the 
average  family;  this  being  true  it  is  readily  seen  now  much  a  family  must  deny  them- 
selves in  order  to  keep  even  on  a  salary  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  year.  The  bonuses  now 
in  effecl  are  only  temporary  and  the  letter  carrier  has  no  basis  on  which  to  make  bis 
future  business  calculations. 

We  have  placed  the  forgoing  facts  before  the  Commission  and  in  order  that  the 
letter  carrier  may  properly  provide  for  his  family  in  the  way  of  wholesome  food,  decent 
clothing,  and  fifive  them  the  education  that  they  have  a  nght  to  ask  for  and  also  that 
he  may  provide  them  with  future  protection  in  case  his  earning  capacity  should  be 
decreased  by  sickness  or  cease  altogether  by  death,  we  trust  that  the  commission  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  a  permanent  and  substantial  increase  be  granted  us. 

And  we  rely  on  the  judgment  of  this  commission  to  recommend  a  salary  that  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  ramilies  in  a  sensible  and  respectable  manner,  aini  that  the 
commission  will  also  use  their  influence  to  secure  this  legislation  for  us. 

Chester  Weekley. 
Edw.  E.  Wixds. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Charles  A.  Watson,  of  Pittsburg, 
Kans.    You  are  allotted  5  minutes,  Mr.  Watson. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GHAELES  A.  WATSOH,  PITTSBUSG, 

KAxrs. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  is  enough.  I  have  heard  so  many  figures  and 
statistics  that  what  I  have  to  say  wouldn't  add  very  much  to  it. 

We  come  up  here  because  we  consider  you  represent  the  people 
that  hire  us.  We  have  told  you  our  troubles.  You  have  had 
enough  tears  flooded  upon  you  on  this  trip.  You  said  in  your 
openme  address  that  you  loved  to  hear  us  talk  to  you,  but  if  you 
are  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  heard  to-day  you  are  a  hard-hearted 
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man.  [Applause.]  Now  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  with  all 
due  respect  to  you,  we  consider  you  represent  our  boss,  in  fact,  you 
are  our  boss  in  a  way.  You  know  now  just  what  our  conditions  are. 
We  ask  you  to  give  us  salaries  so  we  can  walk  out  of  the  office  where 
we  work  with  a  new  uniform,  our  shoes  blacked,  our  hair  parted,  a 
new  cap,  a  fine  number  on  it,  so  we  will  be  glad  to  say,  ^ '  We  are  letter 
carriers  of  the  U.  S.  A."  [Applause.]  We  don't  want  a  salary  where 
our  wife  has  to  put  one  patch  on  top  of  another,  and  another  patch 
on  top  of  that,  and  finaihr  throw  away  a  coat  and  give  us  a  vest  and 
a  straw  hat  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  we  sneak  up  the  alley 
and  say,  **Boys,  we  can't  help  looking  this  way;  we  are  letter  car- 
riers/' [Laughter.]  We  demand  the  right  to  feel  proud  of  this 
position  that  we  have  been  in  so  long.  We  demand  the  right  to  say 
to  our  fellow  men,  '^We  are  the  American  Government,  as  far  as 

The  letter  carriers  of  the  United  States  are  the  largest  hodj  and 
the  most  popular  body  of  representatives  of  this  Government  in  it; 
they  know  more  of  the  happiness,  more  of  the  woes,  more  of  the 
secrets — ^I  won't  say  much  about  secrets*  I  know  too  many — and 
more  of  the  pleasures  of  the  common  people  and  the  common  people 
know  us  better  than  any  other  branch  of  the  American  Government., 
Then  why  should  we  be  picked  out  and  told:  *'You  are  loyal  boys." 
Our  officers  in  Washington  say,  ''The  old  men  are  not  quitting; 
don't  give  them  any  more  money j  they  are  not  quitting,"  Why? 
Did  it  ever  enter  their  heads  that  it  is  because  we  love  the  work  we  are 
doing?  We  feel  it  so  much  an  honor  to  work  for  the  Government 
that  we  would  rather  take  a  little  less,  and  if  you  pay  us  what  you 
ought  to  pay  us,  these  men  will  not  come  up  here  and  say,  **  Accordfing 
to  the  way  of  overtime  there  is  three-fifths  of  lj)er  cent  ought  to  be 
added  to  my  overtime."  They  will  say,  ''We  have  got  money 
enough."  Give  us  what  we  ask.  Give  us  a  hving  wage.  You  all 
know  what  it  is.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  It  has  been  filed 
everywhere,  published  far  and  wide.    Give  us  an  American  wage. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Ham,  of  Atchison,  Kans. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LLOYD  P.  HAM,  ATCHISON,   KANS. 

Mr.  Ham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  The  gentlemen  preceding 
me,  most  of  them,  have  generally  dwelt  on  about  what  I  had  in  mind 
to  say,  but  I  was  sent  down  here  by  the  Atchison  mail  carriers  to  pre- 
sent our  case,  and  I  would  hke  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  substitute 
proposition  is  concerned,  we  are  up  against  it.  We  have  one  sub- 
stitute, a  colored  man,  and  we  also  a  while  back  did  have  three.  One 
man  went  out  to  carry  half  a  day  and  came  back  and  said:  "No,  I 
am  not  any  jackass;  I  am  not  going  to  carry  those  kind  of  loads," 
and  he  quit.  They  went  and  got  another  man  and  brought  him  in — 
a  newspaper  man.  He  had  a  paper  route  and  he  carried  his  route 
one  day  and  came  in  the  next  morning  and  said,  "No;  I  can  make 
more  money  carrying  papers,  and  I  don  t  have  to  work  nearly  as  hard 
as  I  do  on  this  mail-carrying  proposition,  and  I  am  going  to  quit." 
The  next  man  that  came  in  was  a  fourth-class  postmaster,  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  go  aroimd  with  me  on  a  rainy  day.     I  am  a 
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mounted  route  carrier.  The  roads  were  muddy,  and  he  went  half 
way  aroimd  in  the  buggy,  and  got  out  and  said,  "I  don't  want  any  r>f 
this;  I  am  going  home."  The  next  man  appointed  was  a  coloml 
man,  and  he  was  put  on  parcel  post.  Our  parcel-post  system  is  not 
permanent — ^just  temporary — and  he  carried  parcel  post,  and  whon 
we  want  off  we  don't  Know  whether  we  are  going  to  get  oS. 

They  appointed  a  man  for  Chris  tmas,and  he  served  the  Christmas  rush 
and  quit.  They  were  up  against  it  for  a  man,  so  they  finally  indure<l 
this  man  to  stay  two  days.  That  was  yesteitiay,  and  to-day  the  bos^ 
asked  me  how  long  I  was  going  to  stay,  and  I  told  him  until  Friday, 
and  he  says,  ''You  can't  do  it."  I  says,  "Yes,  I  can."  And  he  said, 
"I  will  have  to  put  a  clerk  on  your  route,  then,  until  you  get  back." 
So  that  is  what  we  are  up  against  for  substitute  carriers.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  a  man  there  can  go  on  the  railroad,  out  into  the  shops, 
the  flour  mills,  or  out  into  the  box  factories,  any  of  those  places, 
and  make  more  money  than  he  can  working  at  the  post  office,  and 
the  20  cents  an  hour  increase  in  the  substitute  pay  hasn't  made  any 
material  difference  in  our  gaining  new  and  efficient  employees. 

When  I  took  the  examination,  it  took  an  eighth-grade  scholar  at 
least  to  pass  the  examination;  now,  as  a  brother  said  a  while  ago,  a 
.  fif th-graae  scholar  can  pass  it,  because  there  is  no  geography  and  the 
arithmetic  problems  are  very  light. 

Another  thing,  in  our  office  we  haven't  had  a  new  route  put  on 
in  the  last  10  or  11  years,  and  the  mail  has  increased  probably  50 
per  cent.  We  have  carriers  there  now,  when  I  left  there  yesterday, 
that  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  pounds  of  mail  piled  up  under 
the  table  that  had  been  there — that  much  mail  had  accumulated  and 
has  been  there  since  the  week  before  Christmas,  and  they  are  unable 
to  dehver  that  mail  because  they  have  too  heavy  a  load  and  too  big 
a  territory  to  carry  it  over. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  class  of  mail  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ham.  Well,  it  is  generally  second-class,  second  and  third  class 
mail.  Now,  our  case  is  a  little  diflFerent  from  some  of  our  brothers* 
here,  We  have  a  very  nice  post  office,  a  very  nice  place,  to  work,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  but  we  think  that  we  ought  to  be  entitled  to  enough 
salary  to  raise  our  families  and  live  as  white  men  ought  to  live. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  figures  here  that  the  boys  have  figured  up. 
These  are  not  the  largest  families  or  the  smallest  families,  but  on  a 
family  of  four  we  have  figured  up  the  list,  and  it  is  not  expensive 
living,  it  is  the  commonest  kind  of  living,  and  it  totals  $181.70  a 
monm  for  a  family  of  four.  Now,  practically  all  the  men  in  the  office 
but  two  are  making  a  living  by  working  outside,  including  myself. 
I  am  a  $1,300  man.  If  I  had  not  work^  at  lodge  work,  and  other 
kinds  of  work,  street  car,  bought  and  sold  horses,  gardened,  raised 
pigs,  and  done  everything  I  could  possibly  do  to  make  a  living,  I 
expect  the  county  would  bo  keeping  me  now,  but  I  have  been  fort- 
unate enough  to  get  out  and  pick  up  a  little  extra  work,  so  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  carriers,  according  to  our  rating, 
according  to  our  figures  and  the  price  of  what  it  costs  us  to  live, 
we  ought  to  be  put  on  a  salary  of  from  $1,800  to  $2,400  a  year. 

Mr.  Ham  submitted  the  following  brief: 
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BrIKT  SlXBMITTBD  BY  Mh.  LlOYD  P.  HaM. 

I  as  a  representative  of  the  letter  carriers  of  Atchison,  Kans. ,  wish  to  state  that  owing 
to  the  exceasive  high  cost  of  living,  we  are  unahle  to  meet  our  living  expenses  without 
doing  some  other  work  after  our  r^ular  duties  as  carriers  are  performed.  As  for  my 
part,  I  am  in  the  second  grade,  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,300  per  year,  and  the  last  two 
years  have  been  receiving  between  $600  and  $700  a  year  salary  for  working  at  lodge 
work,  and  at  this  rate  have  just  been  able  to  meet  my  living  expenses.  I,  as  the 
representative,  ask  that  our  basic  salary  be  raised  to  a  $1,800  minimum  basis  and  a 
$2,400  maximum  basis. 

I  also  further  wish  to  state  that  owing  to  the  small  salary  we  are  receiving  it  is  almost 
impoasible  to  get  competent  employees.  Our  office  has  only  one  substitute  carrier 
ana  we  are  unable  to  get  any  more  on  the  list,  except  colored  men,  or  men  of  inferior 
•jrade.  I  further  wish  to  state  that  if  our  salaries  were  raised  to  a  figure  where  we  could 
make  a  living  that  we  could  get  men  of  a  better  class  who  would  accept  a  position  and 
keep  it  instead  of  working  a  week  or  two  and  then  quitting.  I  furtner  wish  to  state 
that  the  mail  carried  out  by  the  carriers  has  been  about  50  per  cent  heavier  in  the  last 
two  years  and  that  we  have  not  received  any  additional  carriers.  During  such  times 
as  Christmas  we  have  only  received  12  hours  overtime  and  have  had  to  try  and  deliver 
the  surplus  after  the  busy  season,  sometimes  taking  us  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  get 
our  cases  cleaned  up  and  all  our  mail  delivered.  I  turther  wish  to  state  that  we  should 
have  a  way  to  gain  seniority,  as  in  the  past  three  years  the  last  men  receiving  regular 
positions  have  received  the  best  positions,  while  men  who  have  been  in  the  service 
15  to  20  years  are  having  to  carry  the  heaviest  routes.  I  have  a  personal  matter  that 
!«eems  to  me  is  very  unjust.  I  was  appointed  a  regular  carrier  July  15, 1916,  and  owing 
t4)  an  infraction  of  one  of  the  rules  committed  while  acting  as  a  substitute  another 
carrier  and  myself  were  reduced  $100  in  salary  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
other  carrier's  year  he  was  restored  to  his  proper  erade  and  salary.  His  year  expired 
in  April  prior  to  July  1,  1918,  while  mine  expirea  on  July  15,  1918,  and  owing  to  the 
$200  permanent  increase  allowed  that  year,  I  was  not  and  have  not  been  restored  to 
my  proper  grade  and  salary.  The  superintendent  of  mails  at  Atchison,  Kans.,  is 
over  the  clerks  and  carriers,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  have  a  superintendent  of 
carriers  appointed  trom  our  own  body. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  H.  Stephenson,  of  Fort  Worth. 

STATEXEVT  OF  MB.  H.  STEPHEBfSOH,  FOBT  WOBTH,  TEX. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commission,  and 
fellow  carriers,  I  got  here  on  sufferance  to-dav.  I  thought  I 
would  have  plenty  of  time  when  I  left  home,  and  1  came  up  on  the 
fastest  train  I  could  get,  and  it  stuck  out  here  in  the  country  about 
halfway  up  and  kept  me  four  hours  late  getting  in;  consequently  I 
was  not  with  you  in  the  conferences.  I  will  state  that  the  reason  I 
did  not  get  here  yesterday  was  the  fact  that  on  the  day  before 
yesterday  we  had  nine  men  off  sick,  and  they  asked  me  not  to  leave 
them  in  a  tight  pinch,  so  I  did  not.  I  thought  maybe  the  next  day 
would  be  better,  and  I  waited  until  day  before  yesterday  evening,  to 
see  the  prospects,  and  they  asked  me  to  show  up  in  the  morning 
and  I  did,  and  when  I  ^ot  there  there  was  eight  men  off  sick,  two  oi 
the  old  men  being  bacK,  and  one  of  the  other  fellows  that  was  not 
sick,  he  got  sick.  Now  that  develops  this  proposition  that  you  have 
all  been  mentioning,  about  the  sub  proposition.  We  are  up  against 
it  on  the  sub  proposition,  but  it  isn't  our  fault.  When  the  men  were 
getting  40  cents  an  hour — and  I  don't  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  at 
ail  upon  the  men,  because  it  wasn't  their  fault — ^we  had  10  subs  and 
were  entitled  to  12.  When  the  60-cent  sub  wage  scale  went  into 
eflfect,  our  office  cut  down  our  subs  from  10  to  5  and  left  us  working 
on  that.  We  can't  get  off  on  vacations;  we  can't  get  off  on  business; 
we  can't  get  off  on  sick  leave  without  somebody  else  having  to  double 
up  the  route.     It  is  a  hard  proposition  with  us,  and  that  is  the  reason 
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I  was  late.     I  worked  ri^ht  up  until  nearly  5  o'clock.     I  got  home  a* 
3  minutes  after  5  o'clock  that  night  and  1  left  at  6.05  on  the  "Katy, 
left  Fort  Worth  at  6.05  last  night,  so  you  see  what  close  schedules  I 
have  been  working  on  to  get  here. 

Now,  as  to  the  outside  work  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  fi«» 
per  cent  of  our  boys,  both  clerks  and  carriers,  are  working  on  ti.^ 
outside  to  make  both  ends  meet.  I  have  been,  for  the  last  15  mont}>. 
drawing  $300  flat  salary  per  year  on  the  outside,  and  then  just  bardv 
able  to  Keep  my  head  above  water.  Now,  I  am  giving  you  facts  aih] 
figures  right  from  our  own  experiences.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  sub  li>t 
that  we  draw  from:  I  was  talking  just  yesterday  with  our  civil  servic  t- 
examiner,  and  he  told  me — I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  Sunday— li^* 
told  me  that  they  used  to,  when  he  became  civil  service  examiner, 
hold  an  examination  once  every  six  months ;  we  have  held  five  in  ti.e 
last  two  months  and  still  haven't  enough  men  on  the  certified  list  of 
a  sufficient  mental  quality  to  hold  a  gOM-sized  job  like  we  have  here. 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  It  is  a  proposition  that  ym 
members  of  the  commission  must  solve,  and  we  are  counting  on  it 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  working  conditions,  I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Jones  here  who  spoke  about  his  conditions  down  in  the  oil  town.  I 
will  tell  you  he  aoesn't  know  anything  about  oil.  We  are  floatin? 
around  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  almost,  with  oil  up  to  the  h.\x\> 
of  our  automobiles,  just  crazy  with  it,  and  you  can  see  the  results  on 
every  hand.  I  have  the  privil^e  of  having  a  four-trip  business  route, 
and  I  get  so  oily  that  1  can  hardly  go  down  the  steps  without  just 
hitting  one  in  the  middle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Our  condition 
in  the  office  is  that  we  are  just  crowacd;  our  cases  are  one  on  top  of 
the  other;  we  are  working  elbow  to  elbow.  I  have  been  working  for 
the  last  two  months  with  a  space  of  18  inches  between  my  case  an<! 
the  next  case,  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  an  alley  way  for  men  to  prt>s 
in  and  out  with  boxes  full  of  papers.    That  is  the  proposition. 

I  went  on  a  route  just  last  week,  a  route  that  I  had  been  on  before. 
but  it  was  not  fike  tnat  then.  I  went  on  it  Friday  morning,  and  up 
to  Tuesday  afternoon  there  hadn't  been  a  piece  of  second-class  mail 
matter  leave  that  office  on  that  route.  And  I  am  rated  as  an  experi- 
enced carrier.  I  know  I  did  my  part,  but  we  didn't  have  any  sul^ 
to  help.  The  routes  are  too  heavy.  We  are  doubling  up  on  every- 
body's route,  and  everybody  else  is  casing  everybody  else's  mniJ, 
in  order  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  office  to  get  the  mail  delivennl. 
We  are  crowded  right  on  top  of  each  other.  Now,  vou  can't  expe^  t 
men  to  work  on  the  salaries  upon  which  we  are  worlcing  under  condi- 
tions like  that.  You  can't  get  them  anywhere  when  a  man  can  step 
out  of  a  job,  like  we  had  one  carrier  do.  Our  carrier  14  quit;  left  u 
salary  of  $1,100  at  the  time  and  stepped  right  out  to  a  job  drawini: 
$12  a  day  in  the  oil  industry.  And  tney  are  all  doing  it.  They  are 
quitting  right  along.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  that  effect  to  one  of  our 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  he  sent  a  wire  back  at  me  rijrl.t 
quick,  asking  me  to  tell  nim  now  many  had  quit;  and  I  told  him  how 
many  had  quit  last  year,  and  he  said,  ''How  many  have  quit  sinc«^ 
you  sent  the  wire?" 

Now,  then — about  the  wage  scale — ^we  are  not  kicking  at  what  t)io 
subs  are  getting;  we  want  them  to  get  60  cents  an  hour;  but  it  is  an 
awful  thing  that  they  have  got  to  face — the  awful  thing  we  hat** 
about  it  is  for  them  to  have  to  drop,  with  even  the  present  bonus  in 
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effect,  to  drop  from  60  cents  an  hour  down  to  the  $1,200  entrance 
scale.  We  "want  that  raised  up.  Give  us  an  entrance  scale  of  not 
less  than  SI, 800,  and  graded  on  up  to  S2,400,  instead  of  reducing  our 
salaries,  as  at  present. 

I  was  talking  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Connell,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  other  day,  and  I  asked  him  ''What  is  the  pur* 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  to-day,  in  your  candid  opinion?"  He 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  it  for,  and  I  told  him:  ''Our  salary  in  1914^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  high  raise  which  we  have  faced,  was 
$1,200."  He  says,  "Young  man" — ^he  has  always  been  more  like  a 
father  to  me  than  anything  else,  just  from  friendship — ^he  says,  "If 
you  to-day  were  getting  a  salary  compared  with  me  value  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to-day  that  you  were  getting  in  1914,, 
you  would  be  getting  $2,560."  Now,  that  is  what  a  leading  banker 
of  the  town  told  me. 

There  is  a  man  who  has  been  after  me  three  times  in  the  last  six 
months  to  go  back  to  my  old  trade,  carpenter,  offering  me  good 
money,  begging  me  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying,  "You  are 
not  making  that  much  and  never  will  make  that  much  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  need  you  and  they  don't  care  anything  about  you." 
He  is  a  business  man,  but  I  told  him,  "No;  I  am  sticking  with  the 
post  office  because  I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  and  is  right  here 
at  us  when  the  estimation  of  the  postal  employees  is  going  to  be  greatly 
iacreased  in  the  minds  of  those  nigher  up  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
in  a  salary  way."  [Applause.]  les;  we  Are  loyal.  In  1914,  when 
we  realized  the  first  great  need  for  an  increased  salary,  we  were  pohtely 
informed  that  all  of  our  energies  were  going  to  be  directed  now  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  We  sat  down  and  said,  "AU  right,  we  are 
willing  to  get  in  behind  it  and  win  this  war  for  democracy,"  but  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  we  tried  to  remind  them  that  now  the 
time  had  come  for  our  increase  to  come,  they  pohtely  informed  us, 
**Xo;  the  Government  is  retrenching  aU  along  the  hue."  Brethren, 
everybody  is  retrenching  except  the  Government  employee;  and  he 
has  never  known  anything  else. 

Now,  then,  one  more  working  condition  and  I  am  through.  I 
will  state  that  I  had  an  outline  prepared,  more  for  the  clerks,  but  I  am 
representing  both,  and  I  got  here  too  late  for  that  meeting  this 
morning.  One  of  the  main  things  that  I  want  to  say  as  the  most 
unpleasant  thing  that  all  of  our  boys  have  to  face  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  got  Germanv  over  there  in  the  Fort  Worth  post  office.  We 
thought  we  had  dethroned  the  Kaiser,  but  he  has  bobbed  his  head 
up  a^ain.  He  must  have  six  more  heads  lying  around  somewhere, 
but  r  don't  know  where  thev  are.  Kaiserism  is  rampant  in  the  Fort 
Worth  post  office.  One  oi  our  speakers  said  a  moment  ago  that 
they  had  a  good  postmaster.  Well,  I  wish  we  had  one  instead  of  a 
figurehead.  [Applause.]  We  have  one  man  who  has  been  drawing  a 
supervisor's  pay  now  for  the  last  12  years,  and  the  last  three  post- 
masters that  we  have  had  have  been  sitting  in  their  swivel  cnairs 
smoking  cigars  and  reading  the  newspapers  and  drawing  their  salaries, 
while  the  other  fellows  have  been  ruobing  it  in  on  us. 

Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  appeal  to  you  in  fairness;  we 
appeal  to  you  for  a  square  deal.  We  want  right  working  conditions; 
we  want  honest  wages,  and  we  beUeve  that  when  you  weigh  our  posi- 
tion, when  you  see  the  position  imder  which  we  have  to  labor  day 
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by  day,  that  you  will  see  from  an  American  viewpoint  that  we  are 
only  appealing  for  what  is  right  and  what  is  just. 

(Note.— Mr.  Stephenson's  brief  is  published  under  the  heading  of 
"Clerks.") 

(Briefs  were  submitted  by  Benj.  F.  Newell,  et  al.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
C.  J.  Anderson  and  A.  V.  McLaren,  Chanute,  Kans. ;  Conrad  Trieber, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  John  S.  Winchester,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
as  follows:) 

Brief  Submitted  bt  Benj.  F.  Newell  et  al.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  in  matter  of  the  hearing  by  the  Joint  (\)m- 
miasion  on  Foetal  Sidaries,  beg&to  sumbit  the  followinjg  statement  and  data  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  salary  reclassification  for  letter  carrien: 

A  letter  carrier  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  ^ood  health,  and  poBse«tie<l 
of  a  good  moral  character.  He  must  stand  a  rigid  competitive  civil-8er\'ice  examina- 
tion successfully  before  entering  the  service. 

He  is  then  placed  on  the  ''substitute''  list,  serving  in  that  capacity  approximately 
three  years,  at  starvation  wages. 

The  duties  of  a  carrier  are  manifold  and  varied.  He  must  handle  stamps,  registered 
mail,  C.  0.  D.  packages,  insured  packages,  etc.,  and  keep  a  correct  list  of  trani^ers 
and  changes  of  address  on  his  route  or  district.  He  pertorms  the  work  of  a  etamp 
clerk,  register  clerk,  and  the  directory  clerk  and  inquiry  clerk.  In  short,  he  must  t>e 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  post-office  work.  He  must  be  familiar  with  postaff 
rates,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  zones  and  zone  rates  for  parcels  poet;  in  ^t,  a  general 
information  bureau  for  the  public  at  all  times. 

He  labors  under  a  schedule  that  must  not  vary,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  which 
sooner  or  later  undermines  his  health. 

He  is  supposed  to'depend  entirely  upon  his  salary  to  maintain  his  household,  educate 
his  children,  and  live  a  decent,  respectable  life  as  a  Government  emplo^ree,  as  he  U 
not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  other  business  or  enterprise  (to  distract  his  attention 
from  his  duties  as  a  letter  carrier)  which  might  enhance  his  income.  Neverthele:«s. 
many  carriers  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  outside  employment,  after  hours,  in  order 
to  provide  the  actual  necessities  of  life  for  themselves  and  &unilies. 

Ue  must  expend  a  very  considerable  sum  each  year  for  an  unusual  amount  of  foot- 
wear of  various  descriptions,  uniforms,  etc.,  at  the  great  advance  in  prices.  While 
some  other  countries  furnish  these  necessities  free,  the  United  States  Government 
does  not.  Certain  .private  'corporations,  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  8er>'ice. 
also  furnish  these  articles  free.  Neither  years  of  service  nor  seniority  in  the  Postal 
Service  count  for  anything. 

The  upward  tendency  in  the  cost  of  all  necessaries  of  life  continually  indicates  the 
necessity  for  still  higher  wages.  During  the  past  three  years  the  coet  of  maintaimof; 
a  family  in  Gplorado  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  on  many  necessary  artirlen. 
The  committee  has  taken  up  with  the  statehouse  here  the  question  of  cost  of  neces- 
sities, and  b^s  to  submit,  m  original  form,  sheets  1,  2,  and  3  relating  to  provisions, 
wearing  apparel,  and  fuel,  showing  the  increase  in  prices  between  1916  and  thepresenr 
time.  These  statistics,  as  you  will  note,  were  especially  provided  for  us  by  Mr.  Otto 
F.  Thum,  statistician  of  the  Colorado  State  Labor  Department,  officially. 

^ote. — ^These  statistics  are  on  file  with  the  commission.) 

The  last  biennial  report  of  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  me- 
chanics and  unskillea  laborers  are  better  paid  than  the  trained  employees  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

During  the  past  three  years  many  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  Postal  Service  to 
engage  in  competitive  work  because  of  the  salaries  o£fered.  The  salaries  of  tradesmen 
have  advanced  so  much  that  the  higher-grade  men  can  not  be  induced  to  go  into  the 
Postal  Service. 

Although  the  duties  of  the  letter  carrier  have  been  added  to,  and  although  the  volume 
•f  business  has  increased  materially,  still  the  number  of  carriers  is  approximate Iv 
the  same  nothwithstanding. 

So  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  overtime  has  been  necessitated. 

Let  us  look  a  few  years  into  the  future.  Unless  something  is  done  by  CongreeB  to 
relieve  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  postal  employees,  we  will  find: 

The  attractive  salaries  of  employment  in  competitive  lines  and  the  attractive  wage 
of  the  trades  will  draw  the  higher  class  of  young  men. 
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The  heavy  dutiee  forced  upon  the  depleted  numbers  aheady  in  the  service  of  the 
ToeX  Office  Department  will  cause  premature  superannuation. 

We  must  appeal  to  Congress,  through  your  commission,  for  relief  if  we  would  keep 
up  the  morale  of  the  department.  Then,  let  us  press  upon  your  attention  at  least  three 
points: 

1.  E^stablish  as  soon  as  possible  a  permanent  classification  of  postal  employees, 
making  their  salaries  such  that  they  may  make  an  exemplary  appearance  before  the 
public,  may  care  for  their  families  as  well  as  a  tradesman  can,  and  may  properly  edu- 
(•ate  their  children. 

2.  Ammge  so  that  if  they  are  forced  to  work  overtime,  said  overtime  shall  be  paid 
for  at  a  higher  rat«  than  the  regular  wage. 

3.  Establish  a  retirement  law,  provding  that  a  man,  after  having  faithfully  served  the 
department  for  20,  25»  or  30  years,  may  receive  an  annuity,  even  though  he  may  become 
superannuated  at  48  or  50  years  of  age. 

The  foregoing  brief  has  been  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  carriers  of  Denver, 
whom  we  represent.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  accurate  and  conservative  statement  of 
facts  as  we  find  them  in  Colorado,  after  painstaking  investigation. 

Benj.  F.  Newell, 
Geo.  D.  Dunham, 
Fred  P.  Schafer, 

Committee, 

Brief  Filed  by  C.  J.  Anderson  and  A,  V.  McLaren,  Chanute,  Kans. 

For  your  information  and  guidance  in  the  readjustment  of  salaries  in  the  Postal 
Service  we,  the  carriers  in  the  City  Delivery  Service  at  Chanute,  Kans.,  wish  to  sub- 
mit the  following  facts  pertaining  to  this  office  and  vicinity  as  they  affect  the  Postal 
Service  and  empio)rees: 

First,  we  wish  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  various 
duties  in  ^e  service,  it  is  neces«ury  for  the  Postal  Department  to  maintain  a  system 
whereby  it  can  secure  and  retain  in  the  service  men  physically  strong,  mentally 
brilliant,  and  possessors  of  more  than  the  average  educational  and  moml  qualifications. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  department  requires  each  applicant  for  a  position  in  the 
service  to  take  an  open  competitive  examination  for  a  place  on  an  eli^ble  register, 
from  which  appointments  are  made  when  recruits  are  needed  according  to  grades 
attained.  « 

These  appointments  are  usually  made  to  the  position  of  substitute,  whose  duties 
are  quite  stzenuous  and  varied,  he  beinff  requirea  to  fill  (as  best  he  can)  the  places 
of  several  regular  employees  in  case  of  absence  of  any  one  of  them.  For  this  service 
the  substitute  now  receives  60  cents  per  hour  for  time  actually  served,  but  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  several  places  he  must  spend  almost  unlimited  time  in  preparation, 
for  which  he  rec^ves  no  pay  whatsoever. 

Api>ointment8  to  regular  positions  are  made  from  the  substitute  list  according  to 
{seniority  in  the  service,  and  are  always  made  to  the  lowest  grade  of  salary.  The  term 
of  a  substitute  in  previous  years  has  raiiged  from  a  few  days  to  several  years;  however, 
owing  to  the  numerous  resignations  since  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  in  other  lines  of 
industry  have  mounted  so  mr  above  salaries  received  in  the  Postal  Service,  the  sub- 
stitute's term  recently  has  been  very  short. 

In  this  office  the  same  substitute  serves  for  both  clerks  and  carriers,  there  being 
13  in  all — 6  clerks  and  7  carriers. 

The  clerk-carrier  records  of  this  office  show  15  resignations  since  July  1,  1917, 
men  who  despaired  of  getting  sufficient  fiinancial  relief  from  Congress  soon  enough  to 
justify  them  remaining  in  the  service. 

The  length  of  time  spent  by  a  regular  carrier  in  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades 
before  reaching  the  highest  grade  of  salary  under  present  existing  law  is  verv  indefinite. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  general  average  is  10  years;  however,  in  this  office  there  are  two 
earners  who  have  served  longer  terms  than  that,  with  good  efficient  records,  yet  neither 
of  them  have  reached  the  top;  in  fact,  one  of  them  is  now  serving  his  thirteenth  year. 
\VTiile  these  two  have  patiently  and  hopefully  waited,  four  of  the  seven  routes  of  the 
oity  are  now  served  by  carriers  appointed  since  February  1,  1919. 

Second,  we  wish  to  show  that  the  postal  employees  have  not  been  properly  cared  for 
from  a  financial  viewpoint.  Previous  to  the  year  1907  living  expenses  had  gradually 
advanced  until  in  that  year  Congress  acceptea  the  plea  for  increased  salaries  for  postal 
employees  and  enacted  a  graded -salary  law  providing  annual  salaries  ranging  from  $600 
to  $1,200,  with  automatic  annual  promotions  to  the  next  higher  grade  until  employees 
of  first-class  offices  should  reach  nfth,  or  $1,100,  grade  and  uoee  of  second-class  offices 
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should  reach  fourth,  or  $1,000,  grade.    Except  for  the  abolition  of  the  $dOO  girade  an  i 
temporary  increases  of  from  $200  to  $450  this  law  is  still  effective. 

The  lack  of  definite  provisions  to  re^^ulate  promotions  to  the  highest  gimde  w^  or. 
tainly  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  Congress,  as  the  noanner  in  which  the  martf-r 
has  been  handled  by  the  Postal  Department  has  continuously  caused  the  greatest  dL«- 
satisfaction  and  discontent  among  the  employee^.  It  is  to  be  hoped  i&X  Con^« 
will  avoid  any  such  mistake  in  the  future  by  leaving  no  chance  for  political,  religious, 
or  personal  discriminations  by  postmasters  or  other  departmental  officials.  Notwith- 
standing this  one  weak  feature,  the  law  of  1907,  as  amended  by  the  abolition  of  xhv 
$600  graide,  did  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  restore  good  will, 
hope,  and  confidence  among  the  employees.  The  effect  was  especially  apparent  during 
the  first  six  or  eight  years,  or  until  living  expenses  again  became  too  great  for  tbe  jpcwtji'. 
employee's  salary.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  law,  however,  ooiKUtioo5 
have  been  different,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  with  efficienc]^  constantly  dedinioj;. 
resignations  being  more  frequent,  and  vacancies  bein^  filled  with  less  capable  and  in- 
experienced men,  who  in  turn  resign  to  leave  vacancies  for  other  inexperienced  men 
to  follow. 

Efficiency  in  the  Postal  Service  can  be  maintained  only  by  furnishing  the  €fln^ye»^ 
an  incentive  to  protect  their  positions  by  ^ving  their  patrons  and  official  heaib  & 
maximum  of  service  and  efficiency.  This  incentive  can  not  be  furnished  in  other 
forms  than  adequate  compensation  and  humane  working  conditions.  The  1907  salan* 
law  was  based  upon  prevailing  prices  of  the  xificessaries  of  life  at  that  time  and  withom 
allowance  for  future  advances.  However,  prices  have  advanced  almost  continuoufly 
ever  since,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  bonus  received  since  July  1. 
1918,  carriers'  and  clerks'  salaries  remain  the  same.  This  readily  explains  w\ky  tLey 
care  but  little  for  their  jobs. 

Retail  prices  and  general  living  expenses  have  so  increased  in  this  city  that  it 
now  requires  almost  $3  to  purchase  what  $1  would  purcha^Q  at  the  time  this  lav  wa.« 
enacted. 

It  seems  useless  to  hope  for  any  material  decline  in  prices  and,  therefore,  we  belie \  e 
the  only  method  by  which  to  restore  prewar  conditions  in  the  Postal  Service  is  to  inL^ 
salaries  to  meet  the  increased  prices.' 

For  ready  reference,  we  submit  the  following  table: 

First  grade  salary  in  1907,  $600  equals  i^i  purchasing  power  in  1920,  $1,692. 

Second  grade  salary  in  1907,  $800  equals  in  {kirchasing  power  in  1920,  $2,256. 

Third  grade  salary  in  1907,  $900  eouals  in  purchasing  power  in  1920,  $2,538. 

Fourth  grade  salary  in  1907,  $1,000  equals  in  purchasing  pbwer  in  1920,  $2,820. 

Fifth  grade^aUry  m  1907,  $1,100  equals  in  purchasing  power  in  1920,  $3,102. 

Sixth  grade  salary  in  1907,  $1,200  equals  in  purchasing  power  in  1920,  $3,384. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Congress  re<  •  z- 
nized  the  inadequacy  of  the  $600  grsMde  of  the  graded  salary  law  and  eliminated  tb*- 
same. 

In  conclusion,  the  carriers  of  this  office  wish  at  all  times  to  be  conservative  and  <1" 
not  desire  on  this  occasion  to  take  advantage  of  the  abnormal  conditions  agaio^t  i 
possible  decline  in  prices  at  some  time  in  the  future  and,  therefore,  respectfully 
request  your  honorable  body  to  recommend  and  urge  a  reclassification  law  for  p>:- 
office  clerks  and  letter  carriers  in  City  Delivery  Service  by  which  the  minimum  salan 
will  be  not  less  than  $1,800  and  the  maximum  not  less  than  $2,400  with  automAtit 
annual  promotions  till  the  maximum  grade  is  reached. 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  Conrad  Trieber,  San  Francisco,  Cauf. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  exactly  400  regular  carriers  assigned,  aa  follows:  Fiftt-^ii 
parcel  post  delivery  carriers;  13  day  automobile  collectors;  12  night  automobile  «i^l- 
lectors;  12  foot  collectors;  17  night  casers;  1  day  caser;  329  delivery  carriers. 

The  duties  performed  by  the  carriers  in  these  different  divisions  are  about  as  follow* 

The  15  parcel  post  carriers  perform  all  the  work  connected  with  the  delivery  -f 
parcel  poet,  routing,  listing,  and  delivery.  They  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  ihe 
city  streets,  buildings,  and  lai^ge  firms  in  order  that  the  distribution  can  be  maiif 
quickly  and  correctly.  Most  of  them  are  also  able  to  operate  an  automobile  and  at 
any  time  can  be  called  for  that  service. 

The  13  day  collectors  (automobile)  perform  practically  all  of  the  automobile  6er>i<  e, 
except  parcel  post  machines,  for  the  office.  Two  are  occupied  continuously  in  pick- 
ing up  mail  deposited  by  the  foot  collectors.  The  remaining  11  in  number  opentt* 
the  screen  wagon  service  between  the  Ferry  Station,  which  is  the  distributing  point. 
and  the  outside  stations,  and  also  operate  the  combination  parcel  poet  delivery  asii 
collection  districts  to  outlying  parts  of  the  city. 
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i  )f  the  12  night  auto  collectore,  three  report  for  dutv  during  the  afternoon  for  Parcel 
Pii»t  Service,  after  which  they  join  with  the  other  9  in  operating  the  night  collection 
and  screen  wagon  service.  In  tbjs  connection,  we  roignt  mention  that  this  service 
iDi'ludcli  diepatchee  from  the  stations  to  the  Fernr  Station.  These  are  all  one-man 
districts.  Tne  carrier  operating  the  machine  and  loading  or  unliving,  delivering 
parrel  poet  or  collecting  ooxes,  ajs  his  duty  calls  for. 

The  17  night  casers  are  assigned  to  the  different  stations  to  case  mail  on  carrier 
districts  which  receive  a  heavy  mail,  so  that  the  delivery  carrier  is  not  held  too  long 
<^ng  and  routing  his  mail  on  the  first  morning  trip.  They  are  required  to  be  familiar 
with  from  10  to  20  districts,  depending  upon  whether  business  or  residential,  and  to 
do  this  work  so  there  will  be  no  need  of  repetition  by  the  carrier. 

The  day  caser  is  assigned  to  the  Ferry  Station  where  there  are  90  carriers  and  his 
dutv  is  to  assist  carriers  who  handle  heavy  mail. 

The  foot  collectors  do  all  the  collecting  of  mail  in  the  business  district. 

The  delivery  carriers,  in  addition  to  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  letter  carrier, 
ra5ing,  routing,  and  delivering  mail,  are  obliged  to  know  the  distribution  in  the  sta- 
tion to  which  they  are  assigned.  Until  very  recently  all  the  day  distributing  at  the 
Mat  ions  was  done  by  the  carriers,  and  even  yet  whenever  the  mail  is  heavy  they  are 
railed  upon  to  work  it.  At  the  Ferry  Station  where  90  carriers  are  stationed  the  system 
oi  distributing  bv  carriers  is  still  in  eflFect.  Briefly,  the  routes  are  doubled  up  for  the 
third  trip,  and  the  carrier  who  stays  in  the  ofiice  is  obliged  to  do  one  and  one-half 
hours  distributing. 

In  this  city  the  letter  carrier  is  considered  the  most  important  unit  in  the  poet  office. 
He  is  used  for  many  different  purposes,  as  for  instance,  during  the  last  Christmas 
rush.  After  working  all  day  on  routes  with  the  heavy  mail  this  season  brings,  the 
rarriers  reported  again  and  worked  from  2  to  5  hours  on  distribution.  The  Superin- 
tendent 01  Mails  at  that  time  stated,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  work  done  by  the  carriers 
the  office  would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  them.  In  fact,  he  said  that  the 
♦  arriers  saved  the  day.  All  of  the  above  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the 
duties  performed  by  the  carriers  of  this  office,  and  to  show  that  they  are  capable 
and  competent  to  handle  postal  work  of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

it  might  also  be  stated  that  when  an  emergency  would  arise  this  office  has  assi^ed 
letter  carriers  to  motor  truck  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  have  dnven 
motor  trucks  to  cities  400  miles  distant  from  San  Francisco,  when  the  train  service 
^iled . 

As  to  compensation,  the  accompanying  schedule  of  wages  shows  where  we  stand 
in  this  city.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  pay  of  policemen  and  firemen  is  $1,700 
per  annum,  payable  upon  entry.  School  teachers  were  granted  an  increase  of  $20 
per  month.  During  the  past  month  the  wages  of  carmen  on  the  Municipal  Road  were 
raised  from  $4.50  to  $5  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  wages  on  the  United  Railroads,  a 
pri^-ately-owned  corporation,  were  raised  5  cents  per  hour.  Wages  of  bookkeepers 
and  office  men  range  from  $100  to  $150,  averaging  at  least  $125.  Wages  of  shipyard 
employees  from  $6.40  to  $9  per  day,  depending  upon  the  trade.  Longshoremen  and 
stevedores  averaging  $65  per  week.  Milkmen  receive  $175  per  month,  and  teamsters 
receive  from  $5  to  $8  per  day. 

That,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully  request  that  your  commission  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  a  reclassification  law  for  letter  carriers;  first  grade  salaries, 
$1,800,  second  ^;rade  salaries,  $2,100,  third  grade  salaries,  $2,400;  tliat  all  promotions 
be  made  following  the  expiration  of  one  year's  service  in  the  next  lower  grade.  We 
believe  that  the  differential  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  carriers  who  are  required 
to  work  nights. 

The  average  substitute  of  this  office  serves  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  years 
and  the  average  monthly  earning  is  about  $45  to  $50.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  letter 
carriers  of  this  office  that  the  substitute  plan  now  in  operation  be  entirely  eliminated, 
and  the  men  be  employed  in  the  poet  office  at  a  regular  salary  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  American  standaid  of  living. 

The  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  help  to  properly  move  the  mails  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  retention  in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  a  war-time  measure,  intro- 
duced in  violation  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  of  having  carriers  perform 
clerical  work. 

As  has  been  stated,  at  the  Ferry  Station,  where  90  carriers  are  employed,  one-half 
of  them,  or  45  men,  are  regularly  assigned  to  station  distribution  for  one  and  one-half 
hours  daily,  in  addition  to  making  tlu^e  trips  on  their  routes.  This  time  is  divided 
80  that  the  different  train  mail  can  be  worked.  The  other  half  make  four  trips,  one 
of  which  covers  two  routes,  and  are  obliged  to  perform  10  minutes  distribution  in 
the  morning.  These  shifts  alternate  monthly.  At  the  stations  nearly  all  the  after- 
noon mail  is  sent  un worked  and  the  carriers  are  obliged  to  perform  about  15  minutes 
distribution. 
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We  might  also  cite  as  one  of  the  best  arguments  we  can  offer  for  an  increase  in  salarif^ 
the  fact  that  in  this  city  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  take  the  post  office  examiru 
tion.    At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  34  sub^tutes  on  the  clerks  list,  and  L' 
on  the  carriers.    Notwithstanding  the  ^t  that  examination  are  held  every  fov 
months  and  are  widely  advertised. 

According  to  reliable  statistics,  the  population  of  San  Francisco  has  incresMni  r 
per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  and  the  postal  receipts  of  this  city  for  the  past  }  car 
show  an  increase  of  over  45  per  cent,  as  compaced  to  the  receipts  of  10  yeam  &!.*<• 
Notwithstanding  the  additional  volume  of  mail  resulting  from  the  increase  in  popnb- 
tion  and  postal  receipts,  there  has  not  been  an  additional  carrier,  except  in  ca^t^  >>\ 
deaths  and  resignations,  appointed  in  San  Francisco  in  all  this  time. 

That  we  would  reauest  that  this  commission  recommend  the  appointment  of  i 
representative  at  Wasnington,  D.  C,  of  clerks,  letter  carriers.  Railway  Mail  Senifx*. 
laborers,  four  Members  of  Congress  and  one  disinterested  partv,  to  form  an  arHtri 
tion  committee  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  matters  of  salaries  and  cost  of  linii^\ 
as  well  as  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  all  the  employees. 

In  view  of  the  above  statement  of  facts  we  ask  that  vou  give  earnest  and  serioa- 
consideration  to  the  enactment  of  a  reclassification  law  }or  letter  carriers,  as  follov^ 
First  grade  salary,  $1,800;  second  grade  ralary,  $2,100;  third  grade  salary,  $2,400;  tbr 
all  promotions  be  made  following  the  expiration  of  one  year's  service  in  the  n^v 
lower  grade.  That  substitute  service  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 
that  substitutes  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  an  hour;  that  substitutes  be  guarantf^MJ 
earnings  of  not  less  than  $100  per  month,  and  that  the  time  served  as  substitute  shall 
be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  regulating  the  initial  salary  when  appointed  to  a  regular 
position. 

In  bringing  these  matters  to  your  attention  we  are  actuated  not  only  by  the  natural 
impulse  to  improve  our  conditions  but  by  an  honest  desire  to  prevent  the  utter  de- 
moralization of  the  Postal  Service,  and  cite  the  fact  that  out  of  a  personnel  of  ^J* 
employees  there  have  been  275  resignations  in  the  past  two  years. 

We  regret  that  your  commission  will  he  unable  to  visit  San  Francisco  and  personallv 
inspect  conditions  in  our  city.  We  are  certain  that  such  an  inspection  would  >erii} 
every  item  contained  in  this  statement. 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Winchester,  Lob  Anqeles,  Caiif. 

The  letter  carriers  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  desire  to  submit  the  attached  data  o  i.- 
cerning  the  cost  of  ordinary  living  in  this  city  and  present  in  a  ver>'  limited  manner 
reasons  why  we  feel  the  need  of  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 

Our  utter  dependence  upon  Congress  for  justice  in  the  way  of  adequate  comfH  n- 
sation  for  services  rendered  is  such  that  they  should  l>e  fair  even  to  the  pcint  r.j 
generosity. 

Wa^s  or  salary  should  not  be  confused  with  a  standard  of  li\ing.  The  standanJ 
of  living  established  by  the  reclassification  act  of  1907  has  never  been  equaled  in 
any  subsequent  year.  The  United  States  Government  has  no  moral  right  to  requir*' 
any  employee  to  work  for  a  lower  standard  or  wage  than  such  standard  as  was  in 
effect  at  the  time  that  such  employee  entered  the  Government's  service. 

By  no  method  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  devise  have  we  succeed  in  makii.j 
our  present  salary  cover  dental  and  medical  attention  for  our  families.  Surely  our 
families  and  ourselves  are  entitled  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  the  plumber  or  h'.^! 
carrier  residing  in  the  same  block.  The  well  fed  and  groomed  horse  not  only  renders 
the  best  service,  but  is  the  less  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

The  public  is  not  averse  to  paying  the  letter  carriers  a  living  wage.  In  fact  th»  y 
are  usually  much  surprised  to  learn  that  we  do  not  enjoy  old -age -pension,  sick  lea\H, 
and  a  salary  that  measures  up  to  other  lines  of  similar  work. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  there  was  any  competing  firm  to  whom  we  could 
have  offered  our  serxdces  that  our  pleas  would  have  fallen  on  more  responsive  ear? 
long  ere  this,  and,  unfortunately,  we  can  not  profit  by  our  experience  and  start  a 
similar  business  for  ourselves. 

During  the  past  July  the  President's  own  mediation  board  granted  a  minimum 
wage  of  $5  per  day  to  the  "driller's  helpers''  in  the  oil  fields  of  this  State.  The?o 
''helpers"  being  16-year  old  boys  with  no  families  dependent  upon  them.  Sun-Iy 
Uncle  Sam's  helpers  should  fare  as  well  as  they. 

Great  numbers  of  carriers  are  contemplating  leaving  the  service  if  reUef  is  nor 
soon  forthcoming,  and  the  seed  of  discontent  having  then  found  root  certainly  will 
not  produce  a  desirable  harvest. 

As  a  representative  for  the  Government  the  position  should  be  a  desirable  od<\ 
but  glory  nas  no  commercial  value  in  this  city,  and  the  butcher  and  the  baker 
always  insist  on  cash. 
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Under  our  present  wa^  and  present  cost  of  living  old  age  is  far  from  beini  a 
pleasant  thing' to  contemplate.  Surely  America's  soldiers  of  peace  should  receive 
as  generous  treatment  as  do  the  soldiers  of  war. 

We  quote  below  the  Associated  Press  under  date  of  October  4,  1919: 

"Average  wages  of  men  in  the  eight  leading  industries  as  measured  in  average 
hourlv  earnings,  increased  all  the  way  from  74  per  cent  to  112  per  cent  during  the 
penod  from  September,  1914,  to  March,  1919,  according  to  a  report  Issued  to-day 
by  the  national  industrial  conference  board.  Increases  in  weekly  earnings  of  men 
ranged  from  62  per  cent  to  110  per  cent. 

''The  eight  industries  included  were  metal,  cotton,  wool,  l>oot  and  shoe,  paper, 
rubber,  and  chemical  manufacturing." 

lietter  carriers  have  been  accorded  only  a  21  per  cent  increase  since  1907,  while 
living  costs  have  advanced  85  per  cent  since  1914. 

In  conclusion,  we  dedre  to  respectfully  request  that  you  recommend  a  maximum 
yearly  salary  of  at  least  $2,400  and  no  smaller  minimum  yearly  salary  than  $1,800. 

We  also  desire^  to  add  that  the  letter  carriers  of  Los  Angeles  sent  a  representative 
to  Kansas  City  to  appear  before  your  honorable  body,  but  after  arrivii^  Uiere  from 
New  Orleans  found  the  sessions  had  been  Indefinitely  postponed,  'n-usting  you 
will  see  fit  to  attach  as  much  weight  to  this  argument  as  if  same  had  been  made  in 
person,  we  beg  to  remain. 

A   RESOLUTION. 

Whereas  the  makers  of  our  uniforms  are  no  longer  able  to  get  all-wool  cloth  or  any 
cloth  of  good  quality  for  our  uniforms,  on  account  of  the  Government  having  taken 
over  absolute  control  of  the  entire  wool  output  and,  other  reasons;  and 

Whereas  such  uniforms  as  we  are  able  to  get  are  shoddy  and  of  poor  quality,  as  they 
do  not  wear  well,  will  not  hold  their  shape  or  color,  and  are  almost  impossible  to 
wash  or  clean  |  and 

Whereas  the  pnces  of  these  inferior  shoddy  uniforms  have  advanced  over  100  per 
cent,  making  it  extremely  hard  on  the  letter  carrier,  who  is  at  all  times  expected 
to  presebt  a  neat  appearance;  and 

Whereas  nearly  every  nation  now  furnishes  gratis  the  uniforms  of  its  postal  employees, 
the  same  as  the  Army  and  Na\'y :  and 

Whereas  we,  being  a  uniformed  force  of  Government  employees,  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  the  Senefits  to  be  derived  from  having  the  best  grade  of  uniforms  fur- 
nished us  bv  the  Government  itself;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  is  already  buying  Army  and  Navy  uniforms  in  large  quan- 
tities at  prices  greatly  below  those  which  we  are  forced  to  pay  private  concerns;  and 

Whereas  bids  for  letter  carriers'  uniforms  could  be  includea  in  those  contracts  with- 
out extra  trouble  or  expense,  and  distribution  be  made  through  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corps:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Th&t  we  request  the  passage  of  an  act  that  will  enable  us  to  secure  our 
uniforms  direct  from  the  Government  at  cost,  through  the  military  Quartermaster's 
Department  or  other  suitable  agency,  as  soon  as  possible  to  relieve  the  mem1}ers 
of  this  most  important  arm  of  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  meeting  is  adjourned  until  9  o^clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  6  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned  until 
9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  January  8,  1919.) 


Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  Thursday,  January  8,  1920, 

The  commission  resumed  its  hearings  in  the  Baltimore  Hotel  at 
9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bell  presiding. 

SUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES,   INCLUDIXG  SPECIAL  CLERKS,  AT  FIRST  AND 

SECOND-CLASS   POST  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  supervisory  officials  are  next  in  order,  and  the  first 
name  is  Mr.  Charles  F.  Trotter,  assistant  postmaster  at  Denver, 
Colo.    Mr.  Trotter,  I  believe  you  are  allotted  15  minutes. 
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STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  C.  F.  TBOTTEB,  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTBB. 

DEVVEB.  COLO. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Mr.  Commissioner^  the  statement  which  I  shall 
present  here,  a  very  brief  one,  was  prepared  prior  to  October  3.  on 
which  date  you  had  first  announced  the  meeting  for  Kansas  Citv; 
therefore  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  bonus  allowed  most  of  t^e 
post-office  employees  by  the  act  of  November  8.  Neither  does  it 
take  into  account  the  increased  cost  of  living  since  October  1,  which 
on  some  items  has  been  very  considerable.  Only  last  Monday 
morning  the  price  of  bread,  the  staflF  of  life,  was  increased  11  per  cent. 
The  price  of  eggs  since  this  report  was  prepared  has  increased  from 
80  cents  a  dozen  to  $1.10,  or  36  per  cent. 

Having  been  selected  by  the  supervisory  employees  and  special 
clerks  of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  post  office  to  represent  them  at  this 
meeting  I  desire  to  state  by  way  of  introduction  that  we  appreciate 
the  courtesy  you  have  shown  us  in  coming  out  here  to  learn  at  first 
hand  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  working 
and  living,  and  also  something  about  what  we  hope  and  expect  from 
the  Congress  in  the  way  of  a  new  classification  with  increased  salaries 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings.  We  regret,  however,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  you  to  extend  your  itinerary  farther  westward,  at  least  as 
far  as  Denver,  and  I  bring  a  message  from  the  entire  postal  force  of 
t&e  Denver,  Colo.,  post  office,  to  the  effect,  that  if  you  could  have 
found  it  convenient  to  have  gone  as  far  as  Denver  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  shown  you  the  hospitality  of  that  office,  which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  office  of  any  considerable  size 
more  than  a  mile  above  sea  level.  We  are  somewhat  elevated  but 
w^e  are  not  always  up  in  the  air. 

Permit  me  to  say  also  that  among  the  supervisory  employees  and 
special  clerks  of  the  Denver  office,  there  is  not  one  who  feels  that  he 
has  a  grievance.  We  feel  that  we  have  been  fairly  and  justly  treated 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington,  and  that  we  have 
received  our  share,  no  more,  no  less,  of  the  additional  places  and 
increased  compensation  which  the  Congress  has  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

We  feel  grateful  to  the  Congress  for  the  increased  compensation 
allowed  us,  especially  the  bonus  of  July  1,  1918  and  the  increase  of 
July  1,  1919.  These  increases  were  timely  and,  when  granted, 
appeared  to  be  liberal,  but  subsequent  events  have  demonstrated 
tnat  they  were  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  with  the 
increased  and  increasing  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  notice  that  we  would  be  accorded  a 
hearinff,  a  large  number  of  our  supervisory  employees  and  special 
clerks  have  furnished  me  with  statements  of  the  cost  to-day  of  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  rent,  etc.,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  same  items 
in  1914.  In  asking  for  this  information  I  enjoined  upon  the  employees 
the  necessity  for  absolute  accuracy  in  their  statements,  and  therdfore 
I  feel  that  you  can  rely  on  them.  I  was  siu'prised  to  learn  how  many 
of  our  people  had  kept,  and  are  now  keeping  detailed  accounts  of 
their  expenses.  From  the  accounts  submitted  I  find  that  in  the 
five  years  between  1914  and  1919  the  cost  of  food  alone  has  increased 
87  per  cent.  Fuel  for  domestic  purposes  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 58  per  cent.    Clothing,  including  shoes,  has  almost  doubled, 
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and  the  quality  as  regards  both  material  and  workmanship  is  much 
inferior  to  what  it  was  five  years  ago,  and  the  increase  in  rent  has 
been  from  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  mostly  within  the  last  year. 
From  this  data  we  are  able  to  compute  an  average  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 78  per  cent,  on  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  witnm  the 
short  space  of  five  years.  This  increase  closely  approximates  the 
average  increase  for  the  whole  country  ascertainea  and  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  we  feel  that  your 
oonunission  can  accept  it  as  substantially  correct.  It  is  as  nearly 
accurate  as  it  can  be  computed,  considering  that  it  is  the  average  of 
less  than  60  expense  accounts. 

To  partly  offset  these  increases  the  63  employees  whom  I  represent 
have  had  their  compensation  increased  from  5  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
each,  or  an  average  for  all  of  34.3  per  cent  since  July  1,  1914,  of  which 
amount  19.2  per  cent  represents  the  bonus  of  July  1,  1918  (which  is 
only  temporary),  and  the  increase  of  July  1,  1919,  to  bring  the  salaries 
of  all  supervisory  employees  up  to  $100  more  than  those  of  clerks  and 
i^arriers  of  the  sixth  grade.  After  deducting  this  19.2  per  cent  tem- 
porary increase,  we  have  a  15.1  per  cent  permanent  increase  of  com- 
pensation, against  a  78  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
irreater  part  of  that  15.1  per  cent  permanent  increase  was  made  pos- 
sible on  account  of  the  death  of  our  postal  cashier,  the  resi^ation  of 
our  highest  salaried  superintendent  of  station,  and  the  enlistment  in 
tlie  Army  of  one  of  our  assistant  superintendents  of  mails,  thus 
creating  vacancies  in  the  higher  grades  and  providing  promotions  all 
along  the  line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  without  costing  the  Gov- 
emraent  1  cent.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
death,  resignation,  etc.,  of  these  officials  almost  the  entire  increase  in 
compensation  during  the  five-year  period  woxild  have  been  limited  to 
the  bonus  of  July  1,  1918,  and  the  increase  of  July  1,  1919,  amoimting 
in  all  to  19.2  per  cent. 

Careful  inquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that  prior  to  July  1,  1914,  all  of 
our  supervisorv  force  and  nearly  all  of  our  special  clerks  were  not  only 
living  within  tneir  incomes,  but  most  of  them  were  putting  something 
aside  for  the  inevitable  *^  rainy  day.''  Now  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed, and  instead  of  saving  something,  but  few  of  them  are  able  to 
save  anything,  and  many  of  them  are  drawing  on  their  savings,  or 
worse  still,  are  going  into  debt  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  to  a  man  than  to  find  himself 
unable  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  earning  capacity,  to  earn  enough  to 
>upport  himself  and  his  family  in  decency  and  comfort. 

If  there  was  any  assurance  that  the  cost  of  living  would,  in  the  near 
future,  drop  to  anything  like  the  prewar  level,  then  the  outlook  would 
he  less  gloomy  and  we  would  have  less  justification  for  urging  the 
increases  in  our  salaries  than  we  have  now.  But  there  is  no  such 
assurance.  No  man  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  consideration 
would  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  living  ever  will  drop  to  the 
old  level.  A  new  standard  of  prices  (and  wages  outside  the  Govern- 
ment service)  has  been  established,  and,  we  believe,  will  continue. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  almost  all  lines  of  private  employment  the  com- 
pensation of  the  employees  averages  higher  than  in  the  Government 
service.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  great  number  of  young  men 
who  are  now  leaving  the  Postal  Service  and  accepting  outside  employ- 
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ment,  surely  at  increased  wages,  or  they  would  not  make  the  change. 
During  the  past  year  the  Denver  office  lost  practic^ly  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  force  in  this  manner.  An  efficient  Postal  Service  never  can 
be  maintained  if  it  is  used  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  reach  some- 
thing better. 

Your  conmiission  will  recall  that  the  supervisory  employees  of  tU 
Postal  Service  are  working  under  the  classification  of  1889,  with  a  few 
subsequent  modifications  carried  In  the  annual  appropriation  hilU 
and  that  absolutely  no  permanent  increases  have  oeen  authoriz^^ii 
since  1914.  The  special  clerks  grade  was  created  in  1913.  We  fen 
that  a  compensation  that  was  adeauate  in  1889  was  entirely  inade- 
quate in  1914,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  more  liberal  classification 
with  more  rapid  proniotions  until  the  maximum  is  reached,  regardless 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything  we  are  required  to  buy 
that  has  occurred  since  1914. 

The  supervisory  employees  and  special  clerks  of  the  Denver  ofFie*' 
are  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  much  they  want  and  need  in  t  •' 
way  of  increased  compensation.  Conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly 
that  we  feel  that  what  would  be  adequate  to-day  might  and  probably 
would  be  inadequate  a  year  hence.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  commission, 
out  of  their  wealth  of  information  regarding  the  service  itself  and  the 
conditions  in  which  we  are  living,  win  evolve. a  classification  that  will 
be  fair  to  the  service  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  our 
employees  to  again  live  in  comfort  and  contentment.  Such  a  clas>i- 
fication,  together  with  liberal  classifications  for  the  clerks  and  car- 
riers, will  make  our  service  attractive  and  it  will  never  again  de- 
teriorate into  a  mere  '*  stepping  stone,'^  as  unfortunately  it  is  at  thia 
time. 

Now,  you  may,  and  probably  will,  ask  when  and  how  we  pro])OMV 
to  raise  the  additional  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  increased  com- 
pensation that  we  are  asking  for.  That  is  a  proper  question  and  very 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  answered. 

Your  commission,  I  mow,  is.familiar  with  the  history  of  our  Postal 
Service,  and  you  will  recall  that  there  has  been  no  featiu*e  added  to  it 
since  its  very  inception,  that  the  cost  thereof  was  not  absorbed  by  an 
increase  in  postal  receipts.  In  this  connection  I  have  only  to  refer 
you  to  the  establishment  of  the  city-delivery  system  in  1864;  the 
establishment  of  the  money-order  system  in  1874;  and  the  postal- 
savings  system  in  1911.  None  of  these  are  revenue-producinjr 
features  to  any  considerable  extent.  On  the- other  hand,  they  are 
an  expense  ana  a  very  heavy  expense  to  the  postal  system,  yet  they 
in  themselves  have  never  caused  a  deficit  between  receipts  ami 
expenditures.  Tnen  I  might  also  refer  to  the  rural-mail  system, 
which  involves  a  yearly  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,000,  a  very 
necessary  service  and  one  wnich  not  one  of  us  would  think  of  sur- 
rendering, but  as  a  revenue-producing  feature  it  is  insignificant  a-^ 
compared  with  its  cost.  Tnen  there  was  the  reclassification  of  cle^k•^ 
and  carriers  in  1907,  which  involved  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
but  no  increase  in  the  revenue.  Possiblv  one  at  the  heaviest  bl(»w> 
ever  aimed  at  the  service  was  the  reduction  of  postage  in  1883,  but 
that  only  caused  a  temporary  inconvenience,  and  the  service  soon 
recovered  from  it.  I  only  refer  to  tiiese  matters  in  order  that  I  may 
point  out  that  no  difference  how  heavy  the  loads  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  service  in  the  past,  it  has  never  fallen  down  under 
them. 
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We  might  suggest  that  if  second-class  matter  was  retjuired  to  pay 
anything'  like  tne  cost  of  handling  it,  then  the  question  of  raising 
additional  revenue  to  take  care  of  increased  compensation  of  post^ 
employees  would  be  settled  right  there.  But  that  question  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  so  many  years  and  is  liable  to  be  before  it  for 
years  to  come,  so  I  do  not  care  to  more  than  just  mention  it. 

If  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  were  required  to  pay 
postage  on  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  matter 
that  thev  are  now  sending  free  througli  the  mails,  the  rasuU  would  be 
an  increase  of  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  each  year  in  the  postal 
receipts. 

So  it  is  with  the  many  other  facilities  which  involve  large  expendi- 
tures of  the  postal  revenues,  but  do  not  add  one  cent  to  its  receipts. 

Then  when  all  else  has  failed,  there  is  that  familiar  phrase  which 
we  find  at  the  end  of  most  appropriation  bids  ''From  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury-  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

We  believe  the  American  people  demand  and  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  their  Postal  Servu-e  oe  kept  efficient,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  an  efficient  service,  even  to  the  extent  of  having 
their  postage  rate  increased. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Trotter.  WTiat 
do  you  think  of  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  postage  on  parcel- 
post  matter? 

Mr.  Trotter.  It  could  stand  an  increase  for  the  near-by  zones, 
but  whether  it  could  stand  a  large  enough  increase  to  pi-oduce  any 
material  receipts  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Huddleston. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  E.  HUDDLESTON,  ASSISTANT 

POSTMASTEB,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Mr.  HtT>DLESTON.  Mr.  Commissioner,  gentlemen  of  the  conference, 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  supervisory  officials  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  State  of  Texas.  We  have  in  that  State  21  first-class 
ofllces  and  117  second-class  offices.  These  offices  are  distributed  over 
a  territory  that  measures  more  than  1,000  miles  by  rail  from  east  to 
west.  In  fact,  so  large  is  Texas  that  I  heard  one  man  express  it  this 
way,  as  I  came  up  on  the  train  the  other  day,  that  it  was  so  large 
that  there  were  some  parts  of  it  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered!. 
But  we  have  at  least  discovered  many  first  and  second  class  post  offices. 

I  have  written  statements  here  that  have  been  prepared  by  the 
offices  of  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Beaumont,  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
statements  that  refer  directly  to  those  particular  offices.  I  desire 
to  file  these  statements  with  the  commission. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  general  brief  covering  the  work  of  the 
supervisory  officials  of  the  entire  State,  which  I  desire  to  introduce 
into  the  record. 

Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  feel  keenly  my  inability  to  cover  the 
vast  amount  of  territory  that  is  to  be  covered  during  the  short  time 
that  necessarily  must  be  allotted  to  me.  I  think  Kipling  stated  our 
case  about  as  briefly  as  it  may  be  stated  when  he  saia:  **Give  me  the 
men  who  do  the  work  for  which  they  draw  the  wage."  Perhaps  the 
New  Testament  writer  put  it  still  more  briefly  as  respects  the  employee 
when  He  said :  * *Tn^  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
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Mr.  Beasley  told  us  yesterday  afternoon  that  we  could  lu^e  our 
time  either  in  singing,  praying,  or  preaching.  It  I  had  any  inclination 
to  preach  1  would  use  that  as  my  text,  but  I  am  not  going  to  prea<  h. 
but  in  legal  parlance  w^e  are  all  going  to  praj^. 

Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  al>out 
salaries,  and  with  some  apology,  but  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
apology  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  about  salaries  in  the  Postal  Servi(V 
among  the  supervisory  officials.  If  I  understand  the  purpose  of 
these  hearinff=t,  they  were  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  employcts 
of  the  Postal  Service  were  receiving  a  just  wage,  and  if  not,  to  try  to 
determine  an  equitable  basis  upon  which  to  readjust  these  salaries. 
Therefore  I  shall  not  make  any  apology  for  discussing  the  wage  proj)o- 
sition  this  morning. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  every  man  w^ho  enters  the  Postal 
Service  becomes  an  expert,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  tho>p 
who  have  attained  to  a  supervisory  position  in  the  Postal  Serviro 
are  at  least  capable  and  qualified  for  those  positions.  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  men,  in  Kipling^s  words,  who  can  do  and  who 
actually  do  the  work,  and  we  come  to  you  this  morning  and  ask  that 
we  be  permittoil  to  draw"  the  wage.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  every  conceivable  class  of  labor  has  received  an  adequate 
increase  in  wage  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  except  the  postal 
employees.  So  busy  have  we  been  in  those  years  in  winning  t!^e 
Great  War  that  we  forgot  the  postal  employee.  In  fact,  so  busy 
were  we  in  the  war  program  that  we  almost  forgot  ourselves  until 
the  high  cost  of  living,  ever  and  insidiouslv  creeping  upward  while 
we  worked  and  w'hile  we  slept,  untU  we  find  to-day  tnat  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  support  our  families  and  to  meet  our  just  obligations. 

If  you  will  analyze  this  situation  you  will  find  that  we  are  not 
asking  an  unreasonable  thing,  but  we  do  ask  that  we  be  paid  in  at 
least  as  good  a  dollar  as  we  received  in  1914.  Our  duties  have 
not  been  lessened,  neither  have  our  hours  been  shortened,  but  you 
are  paying  us  to-dav  in  a  dollar  that  is  worth  only  55  cents!  as 
compared  to  the  dollar  that  we  received  in  1914.  Our  loaf  has 
been  cut  in  half,  and  we  are  expected  to  buy  as  much  bread  as 
we  bought  then  on  the  same  salaries.  Or  if  you  want  to  reverse  the 
order,  the  dollar  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  we  are  given  the  alternative 
of  making  it  buy  as  much  bread  as  it  did  before,  or  go  hungry.  We 
have  been  trying  for  five  years  to  adjust  our  stomachs  to  tne  size  of 
the  loaf,  but  we  have  despaired  in  this,  and  the  Government  with  all 
of  its  agencies  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
loaf,  and  it  seems  that  our  only  alternative  is  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  dollar. 

Then,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  the  Question  arises  what  is  an  adequate 
wage?  We  believe  that  if  the  salaries  of  the  supervisory  postal  oiii- 
cials  are  to  be  put  on  a  percentage  basis,  of  the  postmaster's  salary, 
it  ought  not  to  be  less  tnan  80  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salair, 
for  the  assistant  postmaster  and  correspondingly  less  for  the  other 
supervisors. 

Postal  employees  are  not  unlike  other  men  in  their  desires.  We 
are  often  solicited  to  become  members  of  civic  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations, or  to  contribute  to  charitable  causes,  and  various  things 
of  that  nature,  but  under  present  conditions,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  take  our  place  in  the  commercial  world  that  our 
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positions  demand  that  we  take,  and  this  is  greatly  to  our  embarrass- 
ment. I  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  holding  a  supervisory 
position  in  the  Postal  Service  should  be  in  touch  with  the  business 
interests  of  his  community.  He  can  best  understand  the  needs  of  the 
Postal  Service  if  he  is  in  touch  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
community,  and  these  commercial  organizations  are  the  means  by 
which  we  can  come  in  touch  with  these  interests.  Well,  it  cos^ 
something  to  affiliate  with  those  things,  and  we  find  it  impossible  to 
take  our  place  as  we  would  like  to  take  it  along  that  line. 

I  want  to  cite  this  situation.  There  is  located  in  my  city  the 
district  internal  revenue  office.  There  are  men  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Austin  who  have  been  in  the  service  less  than 
two  years  who  are  drawing  a  larger  salary  than  any  supervisory 
official  in  the  Austin  post  office.  Why  this  difference  ?  It  certainly 
does  not  take  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  for  a  man  to  work  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  than  in  the  Postal  Service.  That 
doesn't  indicate  it,  at  least,  if  a  man  can  qualify  in  two  years  for 
a  salary  that  it  takes  a  postal  employee  12  years  to  qualify  for. 
Whv  this  difference?  The  Government  pays  both,  one  out  of  one 
pocket  and  one  out  of  the  other,  why  make  the  difference  between 
the  Revenue  Service  and  the  Postal  Service? 

Mr.  Commissioner,  we- have  had  in  the  State  of  Texas,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  33  per  cent  turnover  in  the  Postal  Service 
within  the  last  four  years.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  If  men  can 
get  better  salaries  on  the  outside — and  they  are  getting  better  salaries 
on  the  outside — they  are  accepting  them;  we  had  a  number  of  cases 
brought  to  our  attention  yesterday  afternoon  where,  particularly  in 
the  oil  towns,  they  were  getting  higher  salaries.  But  Austin  is  not 
an  oil  town;  it  is  a  normal  city  of  its  size;  yet  you  will  find  men  who 
are  holding  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  that  are  drawing  vastly  larger  wages  than  we 
are  drawing. 

I  have  prepared  here  an  abstract  in  connection  with  this  brief, 
showing  by  actual  surveys  some  of  the  salaries  that  are  being  paid 
in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  In  the  banks,  ranging 
from  paying  teller  to  the  second  vice  president,  $3,693;  wholesale 
hardware  establishments,  $2,800;  wholesale  grocery  establishments, 
$2,275.  These  are  taken  from  an  actual  survey  of  those  institutions 
mentioned,  and  that  is  how  they  compare  with  the  salaries  received 
by  supervisory  postal  officials,  the  salaries  of  which  average  $2,025 
in  the  Austin  office. 

Now,  I  have  stated  that  I  represent  also  117  offices  of  the  second 
class.  There  are  a  few  inequalities  in  the  present  law  that  operate 
against  officers  of  the  second  class.  In  most  cases,  perhaps  in  all 
cases,  the  assistant  postmaster  is  the  only  supervisory  official  in  the 
office.  I  want  to  cite  you  to  one  inequality,  which  of  course  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  when  tnis  law  was  enacted,  but  it  re- 
sults neverthelesss  in  the  detail  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  In  a 
certain  second-class  office  in  Texas  the  highest  paid  clerk  on  June  1 , 
1919,  before  the  present  law  became  operative,  was  receiving  $1,200; 
the  assistant  postmaster  $1,300.  This  law  provides,  I  may  say,  that 
the  assistant  postmaster  in  an  office  of  the  second  class  must  receive 
as  great  a  salary  cs  the  highest  paid  clerk  or  carrier  in  that  office, 
and  the  $200  bonus  in  addition.     On  June  1  this  clerk  was  receiving 
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$1,200  and  the  assistant  $1,300;  on  July  1,  when  this  law  became 
operative,  the  clerk  was  promoted  to  $1,300 — or  would  have  boon 
promoted  to  $1,300,  and  the  assistant  to  $1,500,  but  on  June  1  this 
clerk,  who  happened  to  be  a  lady,  got  married  and  resigjned  from  the 
service.  The  next  highest  paid  clerk  in  that  office  had  only  been  in 
the  service  six  months,  and  was  drawing  $1,009.  On  Julv  1  be  was 
promoted  to  $1,100.  Well,  of  course,  the  assistant  was  then  reiciv- 
ing  $200  in  excess  of  his  salary;  therefore  he  got  no  promotion,  in 
other  words,  because  a  lady  clerk  saw  fit  to  get  married,  the  assistant 
postmaster  failed  of  promotion.  That  was  the  situation  in  that 
office. 

Now  take  another  instance:  An  assistant  postmaster  is  receivinsr  a 
salary  of  $1,300,  which  is  as  much  as  he  could  draw  under  the  law 
enacted  in  1887,  based  on  gross  receipts;  having  been  in  the  service 
six  vears,  he  could  have  drawn  the  same  amount  as  a  clerk  under  the 
present  law.  The  senior  clerk  in  the  office  was  receiving  $1,0<K), 
having  been  in  the  service  only  six  months.  Since  the  assistant 
could  retain  his  same  salary-  as  clerk,  he  concluded  to  relinquish  the 
assistantship  with  its  attendant  responsibilities  and  be  a  clerk, 
whereupon  this  clerk  receiving  $1,000  was  promoted  to  assistant 
postmaster  at  SI, 500,  leaving  the  assistant  on  the  same  salar%% 
$1,300,  and  the  letter  of  the  law  in  both  instances  was  satisfied,  l)ut 
with  absolutely  no  regard  for  efficiency  or  length  of  service. 

Now  then,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  briefly,  as  I  only  have 
another  minute,  to  the  receipts,  the  fuiancial  responsibility  rather, 
of  the  Austin  post  office.  1  believe  that  there  should  be  a  distinc- 
tion made  in  fixing  salaries  between  offices  that  are  State  de[)<>si- 
tories  and  those  that  are  not  State  depositories.  The  local  receipts 
of  the  Austin  post  office,  fiscal  year  1919,  amounted  to  $264,00(» — 
I  am  giving  the  round  figures — the  postal  deposits  from  other  offi- 
ces— we  receive  deposits  from  all  offices  in  the  State,  surplus  postal 
funds — amounted  to  $6,000,000;  receipts  from  the  sale,  of  war- 
savings  stamps  of  the  State,  $25,000,000;  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
war  revenue  stamps,  $909,000;  payment  to  rural  carriers,  $3,000,^0  ): 
funds  furnished  for  the  redemption  of  war-savings  stamps,  $6,000.00J: 
making  a  total  of  843,000,000.  Yet  you  take  an  office  in  the  same 
general  class  whose  receipts  amount  to  as  much  as  $330,000  a  year, 
the  postmaster  and  the  supervisory  officials  draw  a  greater  salary 
than  they  do  in  the  Austin  post  office,  with  the  ffixancial  responsi- 
bility of  $4:>, 000,000.  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  just,  it  is  not  right, 
and  every  dollar  of  this  passes  through  the  books  of  the  assistant 
postmaster.  He  is  responsible  for  this  amount.  You  may  say  that 
a  postmaster  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  office,  but  when 
ever  an  employee  is  bonded,  every  tub  stands  on  its  own  bottom 
and  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  financial  transactions. 

\  thank  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  I  desire  to  introduce  the 
following  brief  into  the  record : 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  CuarlE8  E.  Huddleston. 

Through  the  press  and  by  official  notices  mailed  to  the  various  post  offices  of  the 
countn%  you  have  indicated  a  desire  to  meet  representatives  of  the  different  trrouiic* 
of  postal  employees,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  basis  upon  which  to  ad- 
just salaries  in  the  Postal  Service.  I  take  it«  therefore,  as  a  distinguished  honor  to 
have  the  privilc<?e  of  meeting  this  commission  upon  tliis  occasion  and  to  repre:*t»nl 
the  supervisory  officials  of  the  Postal  Ser\ice  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
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In  presentiiu^  their  claims  for  a  just  wage,  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
ihiii  commission  will  concede  the  ri^ht  of  every  such  employee  to  such  a  wage  as  will 
onahle  him  to  maintain  himself  and  family  in  reasonable  comfort;  to  meet  promptly 
and  without  embarrassment  his  just  obligations,  and  to  give  his  children  such  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  as  his  community  affords.  If  we  are  not  entitled  to  this 
then  anv  argument  or  data  that  I  might  offer  will  be  futile  and  a  waste  of  time. 

A  man  who  has  attained  to  a  supervisory  position  in  the  Postal  Service  must  be  a 
man  of  at  least  avera^  intelligence  and  ability,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been 
aii\-anced  to  such  a  position.  If  he  is  a  man  of  average  intelligence  and  ability,  we 
contend  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  average  wage  received  by  men  holding  like  posi- 
tions of  tnist  and  responsibility  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and  after 
triving  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  his  best  thought  toward  bringing  the  Postal  Service 
up  to  its  present  high  standard  of  efficiency,  he  should  not  be  forced  out  of  that  service 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  wage. 

There  are  certain  standards  to  which  a  man,  holding  these  positions,  is  expected 
to  i'onforra.  He  is  not  only  expected,  but  is  re(^uired  to  be  capable  and  efficient. 
He  is  expected  to  meet  promptly  his  just  obligations.  The  public  at  large  expects 
him  to  take  part  in  the  various  social  activities  of  the  community;  to  contribute  to 
all  <'haritable,  benevolent,  and  religious  enterprises  that  may  be  presented,  and  if  he 
i.**  a  self-respecting  man  he  desires  to  do  these  things  and  must  do  them,  or  else  bring 
di^rredit  to  himself  and  to  the  service  that  he  represents. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  man  can  not  give  his  best  thought  and  maintain  his  highest 
ol!i*iency  when  he  is  compelled  to  live,  and  see  his  family  live,  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
penury  and  embarrassment.  While  I  represent  a  first-class  office  as  assistant  post- 
master, I  desire  to  bring  to  the  special  attention  of  this  commission  the  salaries  and 
(-i>ndition6  that  obtain  among  assistant  postmasters  at  offices  of  the  second  class.  I 
wish  that  I  might  offer  here  some  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from  these 
offices  and  if  you  will  permit  I  will  state  briefly  two  inequalities  of  the  present  law 
as  applied  to  offices  of  tne  second  class.  The  law  making  appropriation  for  the  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ZO,  1920,  provides  that 
the  assistant  postmaster  at  an  office  of  the  second  class  shall  receive  a  salary  not  less 
tl\an  that  received  by  the  highest  salaried  clerk  or  carrier  in  that  office,  and  the  $200 
bonus  in  addition.  On  June  1,  1919,  before  the  present  law  became  operative  the 
&<alar>'  of  the  highest  paid  clerk  in  a  certain  second-class  office  in  Texas  was  $1,200, 
and  that  of  the  assistant  postmaster  was  $l,cOO.  On  July  1  the  clerk  would  have  been 
promoted  to  $l,cOO  and  the  assistant  therefore  to  $1,500.  But  on  June.l  this  clerk, 
wh<»  happened  to  be  a  lady,  got  married  and  resigned  from  the  service.  The  next 
highest  paid  clerk  at  that  time  received  only  $1,000  and  was  promoted  to  $1,100 
J\ily  1 ,  and  since  the  assistant's  salary  was  $200  in  excess  of  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
wu.-^  fulfilled;  hence  his  salary  remained  the  same.  In  order  words,  because  a  lady 
<  lerk  (^nimitted  the  awful  crime  of  getting  married  the  assistant  postmaster  failed 
<ii  promotion. 

Another  instance:  An  assistant  postmaster  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,£00,  which 
was  as  much  as  he  could  draw  under  the  law  enacted  in  1883,  based  on  gross  receipts. 
^Ia^•ing  been  in  the  service  six  years,  he  could  draw  the  same  amount  as  clerk  under 
the  present  law.  The  senior  clerk  in  the  office  was  receiving  only  $1,000,  having  been 
in  the  service  but  six  months.  Since  the  assistant  could  retam  his  same  salary  as 
clerk,  he  concluded  to  relinquish  the  assistantship  with  its  attendant  responsibilities, 
whereupon  the  clerk  with  six  months'  service  was  promoted  to  assistant  postmaster 
at  a  safaiy  of  $1,500,  being  equal  to  that  then  received  by  the  highest  paid  clerk 
f)ln8  the  $200  bonus.  The  letter  of  the  law  in  each  case  was  satisfied  but  without 
ri^rd  or  reward  for  efficiency  or  length  of  service. 

1  leave  to  your  judgment  the  justice  and  fairness  of  a  situation  like  that. 

The  average  salary  received  by  assistant  postmasters  at  offices  of  the  first  class 
ill  Texas  is  $2,090  per  annum,  including  the  $200  bonus.  That  received  by  assistant 
IKBtmasters  at  offices  of  the  second  class  is  $1,:358.  We  submit  to  you  tliat  no  man 
lan  maintain  a  family  in  comfort  and  in  keeping  with  American  ideals,  under  present 
e<-onomic  conditions,  on  a  salary  like  tliat. 

The  law  enacted  in  1883,  fixing  the  salary  of  assistant  postmasters  and  certain 
FupervTsory  officials  on  a  percentage  basis,  is  entirely  inadequate.  If  these  salaries 
are  to  be  Sased  on  the  salary  of  the  postmaster,  they  should  be  no  lees  than  80  per 
cent  for  the  assistant  postmaster  and  correspondingly  less  for  the  other  supervisory 
employees. 

There  should  also  be  a  distinction  made  between  offices  that  are  State  depositories 
and  those  that  are  not.  The  financial  responsibility  of  assistant  postmasters  at  State 
depositories  is  \'astly  greater  than  at  other  offices  in  the  same  general  class.  In  this 
connection  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  Exhibit  A  nereto  attached. 
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In  connection  with  the  regular  postal  duties  performed  by  those  wL 
honor  to  represent,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  commisBioii 
varied  war  activities  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  and  ( .. 
than  to  quote  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  . 

"war  activities. 

* '  In  addition  to  this  enormous  amount  of  strictly  postal-service  du  t  \ 
has  been  called  upon  to  lend  its  facilities  and  organization  to  a»  - 
ments  in  war  activities  entirely  foreign  to  the  Postal  Service.    Kt 
Post  Office  Department  has  a  wider  and  more  extensive  organizat  i 
executive  departments,  having  representatives  in  every  city,  i<«v 
the  country,  this  department  has  endeavored  to  meet  these  derna 
its  ability  and  facilities  and  to  expand  its  organization  as  a  u<  < 
in  order  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  airii.^  ; 
branches  of  the  Government  in  promoting  the  war  program. 

**Some  of  the  activities  in  which  the  Postal  Service  has  art  i 
sale  of  war-savings  and  tlurift  stamps,  registration  of  German  a 
ship  of  the  mails,  reporting  alien  enemy-owned  property,  enfor«« 
trading  with  the  enemy  acts,  recruiting  of  Army,  Navy,  an<l 
loan  publicity,  Red  Cross  work,  issuing  export  licenses,  and  p> 
tins  lor  all  departments. 

"In  the  war-savings  stamp  campaign  the  Postal  Serviro  i-^  • 
77  per  cent  of  the  total  sales.    From  the  performance  of  th- 
resulted  that  the  postmaster  in  nearly  every  community  i- 
postmaster,  he  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  general  n^i?- 
ment  in  almost  every  war  activity  and  as  such  is  looked  \i\> 
tion  of  the  Government's  program  and  accomplishment- 
employees  throughout  the  service  have  responded  faithiu- 
and  have  cheerfully  assumed  new  and  additional  duti- 
post<>ffice  business  without  murmur  or  complaint,  evidci 
patriotism  which  is  worthy  of  special  commendation." 

In  addition  to  these  added  duties  and  responsibilit  i(\^ 
General's  report,  the  central  accounting  system  has  ]»<•«' 
office  in  each  county  or  district  is  required  to  audit  tii« 
and  supplies  to,  each  of  the  other  offices  in  the  county  < 
lessening  the  labor  and  cost  of  accounting  by  the  (1<M' 
increasing  it  at  the  central  accounting  office.    Ib^n  i 
had  to  deal  directly  with  2,400  postmasters  in  Texas,  tli' 
250.    And  for  all  these  added  duties  and  responsil)!!!!  i* 
the  assistant  postmaster  and  other  supendsor>'  official 
magnificent  sum  of  $200  as  a  temporary  annual  bonu^ 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  assistant  postmasters  at  ofti 
work  for  less  money  than  that  received  by  some  of  1 1,. 
office,  due  to  the  fact  that  clerks  and  carriers  ar(*  ; 
holiday  work,  while  the  assistant  is  not.    It  is  a]>st»ln  i 
with  practically  no  financial  or  administrative  n- 
than  the  assistant  postmaster.    I  do  not  mean  to  -^a 
paid,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  assistant  is  .rr< 

We  contend  that  the  Post  Office  Department  w 
institution,  yet  according  to  the  reports  of  the  V 
1916,   1917,  'and  1918,   there  was  a  postal  sin 
$19,000,000,  respectively.    This  latter  amount   , 
derived  from  increased  postage  on  first-(la^> 
the  additional  duties  exacted  of  the  postal  < 
cost  of  living,  have  been  the  hardest  years  / 
increased  80  per  cent  and  salaries  from  10  to  ■ 
lated  by  our  self-sacrificing  service,  been  j)!.! 
first  and  second  class  offices,  it  would  have  i:  i  \  • 
that  extent  relieved  the  situation. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  consid"  i.i 
which  we  conficiently  believe  show  conclusi 
increased  wage. 


i<  •- 
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This  restraint  is  particularly  heavy  upon  supervisors,  and  for  tlmr 
reason  the  turnover  is  low.  Supervisors  are  men  of  older  years: 
supervisors  are  men  of  responsibilities;  they  are  used  to  handliii<r 
men  and  exercising  independent  authority,  and  they  shrink  fn>ni 
accepting  subordinate  positions  elsewhere.  They  have  family 
burdens  upon  them,  and  they  are  not  able  to  risk  a  test  of  un<ior- 
payment  outside  or  of  accepting  the  same  pay  outside  with  a  pni— 
pect  of  going  forward.  The  risk  to  them  is  greater,  and  consequently 
to  that  extent  they  are  that  much  more  boimd  to  the  Government. 
The  post  office  is  a  public  utility;  it  is  supported  by  all  the  people: 
it  is  a  leader  in  labor  movements  and  in  seeing  that  the  laborer  ^ets 
fully  what  he  is  entitled  to.  It  should  not,  therefore,  take  advan- 
tage of  these  peculiar  conditions  to  keep  these  employees  of  tli» 
post  office  in  further  dependence. 

The  supervisor's  position  is,  to  my  mind,  not  alone  the  basis  of 
the  post-office  organization,  but  as  such  it  serves  as  well  the  liu-e 
which  will  attract  men  to  the  service  with  the  intention  of  makini: 
the  service  their  life  work.  It  can  not  do  that  imless  the  respon>i- 
bilitics  that  the  position  demands  are  paid  for,  and  there  is  n^» 
attraction  in  entering  a  service  when  there  is  no  opportunity  to  rix* 
and  to  rise  high  in  it. 

In  considering  post-office  pay  it  is  very  often  the  tendency  to 
consider  also  the  revenues  M  the  post  office  in  connection  with  that 
pay.  It  is  our  theory  in  California  that  the  two  matters  are  utterly 
apart;  the  Post  Office  Department  is  run  on  a  policy  which  has  for 
itis  fundamental  purpose  service  and  not  profit;  it  is  supported  l>y 
the  entire  Nation;  its  theory  is  that  it  shall  give  service  to  every 
person  in  the  Nation  and  to  every  corner  of  the  Nation.  Parts  nf 
its  service  are  operated  at  a  profit;  parts  of  it  at  a  tremendous  lo>^. 
Whether  it  shall  be  operated  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss  is  within  thr 
judgment  of  Congress  as  it  sees  fit  to  adopt  a  policy  of  operation, 
and  it  is  not  intended  that  post-office  employees  shall  contrihiitr 
one  cent  more  than  a  single  citizen's  share,  by  accepting  un<l<'r- 
payment  for  the  work  that  they  are  doing. 

if  I  may  become  personal  in  regard  to  our  own  office — and  I  do 
so  only  because  I  know  it,  only  because  I  believe  it  to  be  efficient 
and  only  because  I  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  typical  of  all  of  thr 
efficient  offices  of  the  service — I  may  say  this:  Last  Christmas,  ju>t 
a  few  days  ago,  we,  as  did  all  of  us — we  in  California,  as  did  all 
here — passed  tlirough  one  of  the  heaviest  Christmases  that  we  havt* 
ever  passed  through,  and  passed  through  a  Cluistmas  that  was  sin  t 
with  all  the  congestions,  all  the  disadvantages,  that  present  coniii- 
tions  bring  to  an  already  bothersome  time.  We  had  600  extra  ni(»n 
working.  We  picked  tFiem  up  from  the  colleges  and  the  scho(iL<, 
qualified  them  early  in  November,  got  their  telephone  numbers  anJ. 
telephoned  for  them  as  we  wanted  them,  and  put  them  on  one  after 
the  other.  They  were  a  motley  crew,  but  they  were  willing  and 
steady,  and  within  a  few  days  efficient.  They  were  not  as  eflScient 
as  you  or  I,  of  course,  but  they  could  do  the  work  and  they  did  it. 
and  at  12  o'clock  on  Christmas  day,  the  postmaster  at  San  Francisco 
telegraphed  to  the  department  that  his  office  was  clear  and  < n 
schedule.  Who  did  that?  It  was  the  supervisors.  The  men 
performed  the  work,  but  the  supervisors  executed  the   plans.    Tlio 
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plans  were  formulated  by  the  postmaster,  developed  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  supervisors,  and  executed  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
>upervisors.  And  this  man  power  of  600  new  men  was  taken  into 
the  o£fice,  put  to  the  cases,  put  at  simplified  distributions,  put  out 
on  improvised  routes  in  the  city,  and  the  office  was  clear  on  Christ- 
mas day.  The  supervisors  were  responsible  for  that  from  the  post- 
master down  to  the  lowest  foreman  and  the  last  special  clerk. 
This  is  an  organization  that  is  worth  while  keeping  up.  It  is 
present  in  every  efficient  office  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  the 
efficiency  shown  by  the  post-office  service  at  Christmas — or  I  will 
say  at  any  time — is  far  beyond  what  you  will  find  in  commercial 
circles.  I  may  venture  to  say  from  experiences  of  my  own  that  if 
we  ran  the  post  office  service  as  some  of  the  business  houses  run 
their  business,  with  the  errors  that  they  make,  we  could  not  live  in 
(mr  own  towns.  The  supervisors  are  responsible,  I  sav,  for  that 
condition  of  affairs,  because  they  direct  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

I  come  then,  gentlemen,  to  how  best  can  a  super visories'  pay  sched- 
ule be  adjusted  i 

There  is  in  avery  phase  of  the  post-office  organization  a  suggestion 
of  the  basis  from  which  a  good  schedule  of  pay  shall  start.  That  basis 
is  the  highest  automatic  grade  of  clerk  or  carrier.  In  that  grade  of 
clerk  or  carrier,  that  highest  automatic  grade,  the  OTcat  bulk  of  post- 
olfice  employees  live  and  die;  therefore  that  should  be  the  basis  of 
every  salary  schedule.  The  responsibilities  of  the  highest  supervis- 
ories  suggest  that  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  post- 
master's pay.  In  that  interval,  therefore,  between  the  highest  auto- 
matic grade  of  clerk  and  75  per  cent  of  the  postmaster *s  pay,  lies  the 
range  of  pay  of  the  supervisories  and  special  clerks.  How  best  to  dis- 
tribute taat  is  the  question,  and  the  people  that  I  represent  believe 
that  we  should  make  some  suggestion  for  the  commission  to  consider, 
and  possibly  to  assist  them  in  determining  how  this  should  be  done; 
how  this  distribution  should  be  made. 

We  believe  that  the  principle  of  selection  by  the  postmaster  and  by 
the  department  is  essential  in  building  up  a  proper  supervisories' 
organization.  We  believe  the  principle  of  automatic  promotions  is 
one  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  good  in  the  Post  Office  Service 
and  should  be  utilized  for  the  supervisories.  Therefore  we  suggest 
that  the  two  principles  be  combined,  and  that  to  do  so,  that  range  of 
pay  between-  the  highest  automatic  grade  of  clerks,  whatever  this 
commission  in  its  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  make  it,  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  postmaster's  pay,  again  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  decision  of  this 
commission — that  that  interval  of  pay  belongs  to  the  supervisories 
and  should  be  divided  into  classes,  each  class  to  be  divided  into  three 
salary  grades,  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  to  be  by  selection, 
promotion  from  salary  grade  to  salary  grade  within  the  class  to  be 
automatic.  In  base  this  plan  applies  to  the  supervisories'  salary  the 
automatic  principle  of  promotion,  and  it  applies  to  the  supervisories' 
promotion  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  the  department  or  the  post- 
master to  select  the  men  he  thinly  will  be  best. 

There  are  other  matters  connected  with  that  schedule  which  should 
be  adopted  to  protect  it.  I  will  mention  them  briefly,  and  I  have 
submitted  them  in  the  plan  which  we  have  formulated  and  approved 
in  California.  One  of  these  is  immediate  appointment  from  the  eli- 
gible list,  so  that  a  man  appointed  can  be  entitled  to  his  seniority 
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from  the  time  of  his  appointment;  the  abolition  of  substitute  servi 
as  it  is  now,  so  that  the  hourly  man  after  his  appointment  shall  jro 
right  ahead  getting  his  promotions  whether  he  be  put  on  an  eight-hf»ur 
basis  or  not,  and  getting  his  vacations;  the  appointment  of  a  numlxr 
of  special  clerks  and  of  foremen  or  lower  supervisories,  in  proportiui. 
to  tne  men  employed  in  the  service,  and  maintaining  a  definite  pn»- 
portion  of  higher  supervisories  to  lower  supervisories  as  the  servit »» 
progresses;  also  extra  pay  for  overtime,  at  least  in  the  lower  gra<l«N 
of  supervisories;  extra  pay  for  night  work  and  a  reasonable  provision 
for  retirement. 

We  submit  this  plan,  Mr.  Commissioner,  to  you  for  your  considora- 
tion  and  the  consideration  of  the  commission.  We  submit  it  as  one 
of  principle  only,  the  size  of  the  class  to  be  within  your  discretion, 
ana,  if  favored,  the  amount  of  the  promotion  to  be  within  your  dis- 
cretion; but  we  submit  to  you  those  two  principles  combined.  i\u^ 
application  of  the  automatic  principle  to  the  supervisories*  pay  ani 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  selection.  It  is  submitted  on  it> 
merits,  just  as  it  is  here,  as  I  say,  based  on  those  two  principles  only. 
It  aims  to  do  justice  to  the  supervisory,  to  his  position,  to  keep  him 
from  stagnating,  and  to  bring  him  something  commensurate  with  the 
work  he  is  doing.  More  than  that  we  could  not  ask;  less  than  that 
we  should  not  be  expected  to  accept. 

The  plan  referred  to  follows: 

PLAN  OF  SALARY  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  SUPERVISORIES  AND  SPECIAL  CLERKS  IN  UN)TFI» 

STATES   POSTAL  SERVICE. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  7,  JfiJO. 

The  following  plan  of  salary  classification  for  supervisories  and  special  clerk* , 
adopted  by  the  siipervasories  and  special  clerks  of  the  32  offices  named  Delofw,  is  8^il»- 
mitt«d: 

-  1-  The  range  of  pay  of  supervisories  to  be  from  a  reasonable  increase  over  the  high»«t 
automatic  grade  of  clerk  to  75  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  pay,  with  a  reasonal)!*- 
minimum  in  small  offices. 

2.  This  range  of  pay  to  be  divided  equally  into  classes;  each  class  to  be  di\id<-«i 
into  three  salary  grades. 

3.  Promotion  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  to  be  by  selection  to  fill  vacancip*^. 
promotion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  in  each  class  to  be  annual  and  automati* . 

4.  Titles  to  be  reduced  to  the  fewest  possible,  such  as  assistant  postmasters,  siipi^r- 
intendents  of  mails  and  assistant  superintendents  of  mails,  cashiers  and  aflsiFtant 
cashiers,  auditors  and  assistant  auditors,  superintendents  of  stations,  foremen,  and 
special  clerks.  These  titles  to  be  classified  as  far  as  practicable  to  correspond  with  the 
salary  classes,  but  if  impracticable  or  inadvisable  to  cliange  his  title,  a  man  to  h<' 
allowed  to  carry  it  with  him  from  class  to  class;  that  is,  he  should  keep  the  title  bt-st 
describing  his  assignment,  but  for  purposes  of  pay  he  should  be  known  as  a  first,  eec  >ri(i, 
third,  or  fourth  class  supervisory,  ana  so  on. 

To  preserve  the  uniformity  among  the  8uper\isories  of  different  offices,  the  first  cla.ss 
should  be  the  lowest  class,  as  clerks  are  now  graded.  Supervisories  now  in  seni^v 
under  other  titles  to  be  reclassified  under  these  titles. 

This  plan  will  adjust  itself  to  the  pay  of  any  first-class  postmaster,  automatical ly 
increasing  the  pay  of  all  super  vis  Dries  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  postmaster's  pay 
is  increased.     Second-class  offices  can  be  handled  on  tne  same  principle. 

The  plan  adopted  calls  not  only  for  reclassification  of  pay,  but  for  protecting  that 
pay  as  well  in  the  following  ways: 

By  reg^iilatin^  the  relation  of  the  number  o^ supervisories  to  the  men  employed,  and 
of  the  relation  in  numbers  between  higher  and  lower  classes  of  supervisories;  by  pix>- 
viding  for  the  regular  appointment  of  men  from  the  eligible  list  direct,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  Bibstitute  lists  as  at  present  maintained,  substituting  regular  men  on 
hourly  pay,  and  temporary  employees,  for  handling  emereency  work;  by  providinj: 
that  when  overtime  and  hourly  time  demonstrate  the  need  for  more  regular  additional 
men  they  sliall  be  appointed;  by  providing  that  the  probationary  period  be  the  fint 
six  months  of  service;  by  providing  a  quick  rise  through  automatic  promotions  to  a 
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redisonable  maximum  for  clerks  and  camera,  and  then,  to  avoid  stagnation  in  the 
different  supervisory  grades,  to  extend  the  automatic  principle  to  these  grades  as  well; 
by  prorviding  increased  pay  for  each  hour  of  night  work;  by  providing  increased  pay 
for  each  hour  of  overtime;  by  providing  annual  sick  leave  on  pay  and  vacation  leave 
in  the  Postal  Ser\dce  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  granted  to  any  other  Government 
department. 

If  the  question  can  be  made  relevant,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  enacted 
some  form  of  retirement  legislation  that  will,  without  injustice  to  the  man  retired  or 
to  the  service,  speed  up  promotion.  It  is  recommended,  also,  as  a  matter  of  individual 
justice  that  in  the  application  of  any  plan  of  reclassification  no  individual  salary  shall 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  such  reclassification. 

All  tJiese  mattera  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  pay  and  conditions  of  super- 
visories,  as  they  provide  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  automatically  as  the 
service  advances,  and  are  therefore  a  proper  supplement  to  a  schedule  of  pay. 

W.  F.  Burke, 
Assistant  Postmaster,  San  Francisco^  Calif, 

Representing  the  supervisoriea  and  special  clerks  of  the  following: 
First-class  post  offices. — ^Alameda,  Berkeley,  Eureka,  Oakland,  Palo  Alto,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo. 

Seoi>nd'<:lass  post  office^.— BurMiigSLme,  Chico,  Colusa,  Grass  Valley,  Madera,  Mar- 
tinez. Mar>'BVille,  Monterey,  Napa.  Oroville,  Petaluma,  Portervdlle,  Reedley,  St. 
Helena,  Sanger,  San  Rafael,  Santa  Clara,  Tracy,  Ukiah,  Willows,  Woodland. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  on  the  list  is  W.  C.  Lambert,  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  LAMBEST,  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF 

MAILS,  KANSAS  CITT,  KANS. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Commissioner,  my  voice  is  not  as  good  as  it 
ordinarily  is,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  conditions  in  the  post-office  service  are  not  all  bad.  You  may 
have  gathered  from  some  of  the  remarks  that  there  are  things  which 
should  be  remedied.  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  that  idea  but  rather 
to  agree  with  it;  at  the  same  time,  the  things  which  need  remedying 
are  not  particular,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  supervisors.  The 
supervisors,  as  a  rule,  and  largely,  are  a  very  well  satisfied  class  of 
people.  However,  that  statement  should  not  be  taken  to  the 
extreme;  it  is  not  absolutely  true. 

We  feel  that  the  Postal  Service  is,  and  properly  should  be, 
conducted  for  service  and  not  for  profit.  We  also  feel  that  the 
service  obtained  by  the  public  is  sucn  service  as  is  arranged  for  and 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  supervisory  officials,  wh©  have 
obtained  their  positions  by  a  series  of  promotions  based  upon  effi- 
ciency, experience,  and  knowledge  of  postal  conditions.  The  super- 
visors must  necessarily  feel  and  be  prepared  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  conditions  in  the  office;  his  standing  with  the  department 
and  with  the  public  and  with  the  employee  is  in  the  same  ratio  as 
he  is  efficient  and  quaUfied  and  attentive  to  the  aflFairs  of  the  office. 
We  feel  that  he  stands  as  a  buffer,  so  to  speak,  between  the  depart- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  the  public  on  the  other,  and  the  employee 
forming  the  third  comer  of  the  triangle.  The  supervisory  official  is 
in  between.  He  catches  it  from  all  sides.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
come  to  decisions,  in  some  cases  on  the  instant.  He  must  have  an 
active  mind,  he  must  devote  his  brain  power  to  the  conduct  of  his 

Eosition;  he  doesn^t  lock  up  his  supervisory  duties  in  his  desk  when 
e  locks  his  desk  at  night;  his  outies  and  the  obligations  of  his 
'  position  go  with  him  to  his  home  or  wherever  he  may  be. 
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The  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  supervisor  at 
this  time  is  as  .to  whether  or  not  he  is  properly  compensated.  The 
supervisor  should  feel  that  when  he  has  occasion  to  meet  men  of 
anairs  in  the  business  world,  as  we  all  have  to  do,  he  should  not  feel 
an  embarrassment;  he  should  not  feel  that  the  efforts  in  the  Postal 
Service  are  not  such  that  they  are  regarded  as  in  the  same  light  a^ 
they  are  in  the  business  world.  In  other  words,  a  man  assuming 
duties  in  a  supervisory  post-office  position,  and  having  occasion  to 
meet  the  managing  director  or  manager  of  a  commercial  concern, 
should  feel  that  he  is  on  common  ground  with  that  other  official. 
Can  he  do  it  if  the  man  to  whom  he  is  talking  is  paid  from  three  to 
four  or  five  times  his  salary  ?  I  submit  to  you  that  that  is  an  embar- 
rassing situation  for  supervisory  post-office  officials  to  confront. 

I  come  from  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  we  are  separated  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  an  imaginary  State  line,  but  we  find  in  the 
administration  of  postal  affairs  that  the  line  is  at  times  much  more 
than  imaginary. .  We  are  confronted  and  hampered  on  every  hand 
in  our  office  by  a  lack  of  receipts,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
residential  section.  We  have  been  referred  to  as  a  bedroom  for 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  a  fact.  We  estimate  that  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  our  people  come  to  Missouri  in  the  morning  and  go  back  at 
night.  We  estimate  that  about  the  same  proportion,  75  per  cent, 
of  the  shopping  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  the  money 
spent  for  the  necessities  of  life,  aside  from  groceries,  is  spent  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  We  estimate  that  the  ordinary  citizen  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  what  money  he  spends  for  postage  he  spends  at  least 
70  per  cent  of  it  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  when  he  is  over  here  buying  a 
pair  of  shoes.  I  say  that  to  account  for  our  short  postal  receipts  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  there  is  not  an 
individual  mercantile  concern  which  would  be  considered  an  extensive 
user  of  the  mails  from  a  revenue  viewpoint.  We  have  our  packing 
houses,  which  constitute  the  main  industry  on  a  large  scale.  The 
httle  business  man  does  not,  as  we  all  know,  spend  money  for  posta^re: 
it  is  the  big  concern,  the  big  wholesale  house;  it  is  the  mail-order 
house;  it  is  those  things  that  produce  revenue,  and  the  office  which 
hasn't  them,  inevitably  suffers.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  approximately  three  times  the  size  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  as  to  population;  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  monthly  increase 
in  revenue  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  exceeds  in  total  the  annual  postal 
receipts  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. ,  That  is  an  actual  fact. 

Now,  the  working  conditions  of  the  postal  employee  in  Kansas  City. 
Kans.,  are  not  different  from  the  workmg  conditions  of  the  postal 
employee  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  therefore,  why  should  there  be  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  payment  of  salaries  for  supervisory  duties  in  our  office 
as  compared  with  Kansas  City,  Mo.?  My  remarks  are  extreme! v 
local,  because  the  comparison  is  there,  and  it  shows  to  our  disad- 
vantage, and  in  the  brief  that  I  have  prepared  you  will  see  that  it 
follows  my  introductory  remarks. 

There  has  been  no  readjustment  of  salaries  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  since  1908,  at  which  time  the  maximum  salaries  f<.>r 
clerks  and  carriers  was  established  at  $1,200,  and  the  salaries  of 
supervisory  employees  at  some  indeterminate  advance  over  that 
figure,  dependent  on  the  attitude  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  with 
the  exception  of  superintendent  of  mails  and  assistant  postma^ster. 
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whose  salaries  were  fixed  at  not  to  exceed  45  per  cent  and  50  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  salary  paid  the  postmaster  at  his  office. 

This  method  of  fixing  salaries  very  often — in  fact,  invariably — 
works  an  injustice  on  supervisory  employees,  as  naturally  it  would 
not  be  contemplated  that  a  supervisor  occupying  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion would  receive  a  salary  equal  to  the  salary  of  his  supervisor,  thus 
automatically  restricting  any  salaries  for  supervisors  at  some  figure 
Ii»ss  than  the  45  per  cent  and  59  per  cent  of  the  postmaster's  salary, 
which  is  the  maximum  for  assistant  postmasters  and  superintendents 
of  mails. 

*Vs  an  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of  the  present  system,  would 
call  to  your  attention  the  conditions  which  prev^ail  at  this  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  office. 

The  department  has  consistently  taken  the  position  that  for  the 
rurreut  year  the  salary  of  the  assistant  postmaster  and  superin- 
tendent of  mails  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  above  quoted,  w^ith 
$200  war  bonus  added,  which  was  provided  in  the  Post  Office  appro- 
}>riation  bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  with  the  ridiculous 
<-t>ndition  resulting  of  superintendents  of  stations,  where  there  are 
from  three  to  twelve  employees  and  supervisors  on  the  floor  at  the 
mam  office  who  have  supervision  over  nine  people,  receiving  the 
same  salary  as  that  received  by  the  superintendent  of  mails,  who  is 
<*harged  with  responsibility  for  the  work  of  all  employees  in  the  mail- 
ing section — 111  people,  and  the  foremen — who  receive  additional 
compensation  for  Smiday  and  holiday  work,  receiving  in  the  course 
of  a  year  approximately  $150  more  than  the  superintendent  of  mails. 

I  realize  tnat  your  honorable  body  is  not  prepared  to  go  into  the 
salaries  as  paid  at  present,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  from  which  to  formulate  a  plan  of  apportioning  and 
appropriating  salaries  for  the  future,  but  the  above  facts  are  pre- 
sented to  demonstrate  the  unfairness  of  the  present  plan  of  paying 
salaries  based  on  the  salary  paid  the  postmaster,  whose  salary  is 
^«>verned  by  the  postal  receipts  of  his  office,  and  to  further  present 
the  argument  along  this  line  I  am  submitting  herewith  folio  whig  a 
comparative  table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  various 
j>urpose3,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Houston,  Tex.,  which  are  both 
approximately  the  same  size  as  to  population  as  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
from  which  it  is  clearly  evident  that  where  the  receipts  of  an  office 
govern  the  salaries  of  the  postmaster  and  the  employees  therein 
cnmloyed,  an  equitable  adjustment  is  impossible. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  is  particularly  a  residence  section,  being  con- 
tiguous to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  work  of  the  office  is  very  largely 
the  delivery  of  mail  and  window  work,  which  produces  no  revenue, 
the  dispatch  of  mail  being  a  relatively  minor  matter,  in  fact  the  entire 
dispatch  of  mail  is  made  through  two  cases  and  one  tie  sack  rack, 
while  in  towns  of  the  same  size  an  extensive  mailing  section  is  main- 
tained, this  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  mercan- 
tile establishments  who  use  the  mails  extensively,  nor  daily  papers 
which  are  producers  of  revenue. 

There  must  undoubtedly  be  similar  conditions  in  other  cities, 
where  the  receipts  of  the  office  are  relatively  smal],  compared  with 
the  work  performed,  and  where  the  delivery  of  mail  is  the  more 
extensive  part  of  the  work  of  the  office,  thus  producing  little  in  the 
way  of  revenue,  and  salaries  being  governed  thereby,  whereas  the 
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duties  performed  by  supervisors  are  similar  to  the  duties  of  super- 
visors m  offices  with  greater  receipts,  and  possibly  more  arduous,  as 
under  these  circumstances  they  are  necessarily  compelled  to  do  more 
different  things  than  in  larger  offices,  there  being  fewer  of  them  and 
the  supervisory  work  more  concentrated. 


Office. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Houston,  Tex 

Kansas  City,  Kans 


Popula- 
lation. 


101,506 
112,207 
110,000 


Post- 
master's 
salary. 


$6,000 
6,000 
3,700 


Receipts, 
1918. 


11,676,459 
951,644 
225,580 


Clerk 
hire. 


liTrr\  f\- 
pec*. 


S207,A62 

165. 13S 

60,959 


S14T.2 

tsr.  I. 


City. 


Topeka,  Kans 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 


Popula- 
tion. 


55,000 
110,000 


Receipts. 


$600,000 
260,000 


Arwt. 


Number 

of 
caitiers. 


Salarv  r.f 

SUptT.'.- 

loini« '  • 

of  TTi.t-  I     . 


SqtiaTe 
miles. 
11 
21 


54  $2  TV. 

57  l,>«»i 


The  above  comparative  table  is  presented  with  an  idea  of  indioatinir 
that  the  present  method  of  estabUshing  salaries  is  very  unfair,  as  tin* 
clerks  and  supervisors  in  all  post  offices  perform  similar  duties,  and 
this  fact  is  recognized  as  to  clerks  and  carriers,  but  when  it  comes  to 
supervisors,  who  are  paid,  not  for  the  work  they  perform,  which  i> 
necessarily  similar  in  character  in  all  offices,  but  are  paid  a  salary 
which  is  based  on  the  salary  of  the  postmaster,  and  his  salary  ba^tMl 
on  the  receipts  of  the  office. 

Salaries  of  supervisors  should  be  based,  not  as  above  stated,  but 
should  be  arranged  uniformly  at  such  an  advance  over  the  salarv 
paid  clerks  and  carriers  as  the  conditions  in  their  office  warrant, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  responsibility  assumed,  both  financial  and  of  a 
supervisory  nature,  and  there  is  attached  hereto  a  tentative  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  salaries  which  if  followed  would  prove  to  be 
equitable  and  satisfactory. 

The  figures  and  percentages  given,  are  of  course  susceptible  of 
change,  but  I  am  of^  the  opinion  that  some  such  plan  is  advisable. 

In  connection  with  above  suggestion  woidd  submit  some  tiOTn»- 
indicating  the  salaries  paid  supervisory  employees  in  mercantile  lines, 
which  would  probably  be  a  fair  comparision  to  use  for  the  establi>h- 
ment  of  salaries  of  our  supervisors. 

Department  head,  wholesale  grocery $3.  ('<'' » 

Department  head,  publishing  house 'Sj>** 

Substitute  department  head,  coal  company 3.  4hi 

SubstHute  department  head,  packing  house 3.  'n n i 

Substitute  department  head,  nank 3J»' ' 

Substitute  department  head,  insurance  coropany 3.  ('»'<» 

Railroad  dispatcher 2,  7cmj 

Additional  legislation  has  been  recently  enacted,  increasing  tlio 
annual  compensation  for  the  current  year,  retroactive  to  July  1, 
1919,  from  $125  to  $200  per  annum. 

Payment  of  this  back  salary  was  made  November  15,  1919,  and  the 
unfairness  of  the  present  system  was  fully  demonstrated,  inasmuch 
as  all  supervisors,  regardless  of  degree  of  responsibility,  drew  tlie 
same  amount  of  pay,  while  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  clerks 
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drew  the  same  amount^  and  foremen,  who  are  paid  overtime  for 
Sundays  and  hohdavs,  drew  more  salary  than  the  ranking  supervisor 
employee,  and  one  laborer  was  paid  more  salary  for  the  period  than 
the  superintendent  of  mails. 

This  condition  is  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  overtime  is  paid  to 
clerks,  laborers  and  foremen,  and  none  to  supervisors,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  ordinary  supervisor  will  be  compelled  to  work  more 
hours  than  the  people  occupying  minor  positions. 

The  solution  would  be  to  establish  such  a  standard  of  salaries  for 
supervisors  that  effort  would  be  properly  recognized  and  compen- 
sated for. 

We  maintain  only  two  maiUng  cases,  two  maihn^  clerks  on  duty 
at  one  time,  and  the  third  man  on  a  tie  sack  rack,  with  a  population 
of  110,000  people;  Tulsa,  Okla.,  I  am  informed,  with  a  population  of 
80,000  people,  maintains  10  maihng  cases,  five  times  as  many  as  we 
do,  five  times  as  many  men  engaged  in  the  revenue-producing  post 
office  work.  I  don't  know  what  their  receipts  are,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  haven't  them,  and  by  not  having  them  we  are  hampered. 

PBOPOSED  PLAN   OP   PERMANENT   ADJUSTMENT   OF   SALARIES    OF   SUPERVISORS   IN    THE 

POST   OFFICE   SERVICE. 

Using  the  basic  salary  of  the  maximum -grade  clerk  as  a  basis,  salaries  of  8uper\'i8ors 
should  be  in  proportion  as  indicated;  that  is,  the  percentage  noted  should  be  added 
to  said  basic  salary  of  maximum-grade  clerks  and  carriers. 

Mailmg  dirmcn,  -ptt  cent. 

Superintendent  of  mails 50 

Sup<*Tintendent  of  transportation 45 

.V«6i5tant  superintendent  of  mails 40 

Superintendent  of  registry 40 

Finance  divmon. 

Per  cent. 

Superintendent  of  finance  (assistant  postmaster) 50 

Cashier 45 

Bookkeeper 40 

Auditor 40 

Examiner  of  stations 40 

Assistant  cashier 40 

Superintendent  of  stamp  di\dsion 40 

Superintendent  of  money -order  di\'isijon 4o 

The  following-named  supervisors  should  receive  a  salary  of  $100  per  annum  above 
the  salary  of  the  maximum-grade  clerk  or  carrier:  Assistant  superintendent  of  repistr>% 
foremen,  superintendent  of  stations,  assistant  superintendent  of  stamp  division, 
assistant  superintendent  of  money-order  division,  finance  clerks. 

In  addition  to  the  percentage  advance  indicated,  the  following-named  supervisors 
should  receive  an  additional  advance  in  salary',  based  on  the  number  of  employees 
Bup<»r\'i6ed,  and  those  who  have  a  financial  responsibility  a  Ptill  further  advance, 
based  on  the  amount  of  postal  funds  for  which  they  are  responsible,  using  Table  No. 

I  below  as  to  employees  and  Table  No.  2  as  to  postal  funds  handled : 

Table  No.  1. — Employees. 
To  10 .$100 

II  to  20 200 

21  to  35 : 300 

36  to  50 400 

51  to  75 • 500 

76  to  95 (iOO 

96  to  125 700 

Vlf^  to  200 800 

201  to  300 900 

301  to  400 1,000 

More  than  400 1, 200 
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Table  No.  2. — Postal  funds. 

Up  to  $50,000  annually f-''ii» 

Up  to  $100,000  annually Mi\ 

Up  to  $1 50,000  annually 4<i> 

Up  to  $200:000  annually '^»l 

Up  to  $300,000  annually nn» 

Up  to  $400,000  annually :««> 

Up  to  $500,000  annually hi.) 

Up  to  $600,000  annually f« xi 

Up  to  $700,000  annually IJMJ 

Up  to  $800,000  annually 1.U4) 

Up  to  $900,000  annually J,  2!r> 

Up  to  and  exceeding  $1,000,000  annually 1,  -JO 

The  followinp:  8uper\'iflor8  to  be  considered  in  connection  vrith  tables:  Superin- 
tendent of  mails,  superintendent  of  registry,  assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  gufw-r- 
intendent  of  stations,  foremen,  superintendent  of  transportation,  superintendt^nt  <( 
finance  (a-SKistant  postmaster),  superintendent  of  money  order,  superintendent  of 
stamp  division,  cashier. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  George  S.  Root,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  S.  ROOT,  SUPERINTENDEKT  OF 

STATION  B,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  Commissioner,  fellow  employees,  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  a  stamp  licker,  surrounded  by  these  marble  walls  and  grandeur 
to  get  himself  down  to  earth  and  start  on  a  proposition  which  i-» 
very  vital,  and,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  wish  to,  in  connection  with 
others,  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  post  office  for 
this  privilege  and  honor  that  we  have  of  appearing  before  a  commis- 
sion which  IS  our  friends.  It  has  been  our  usual  custom,  as  employees, 
to  secure  our  hopes  through  the  department ;  the  department  always 
looks  toward  their  end  oi  it,  which,  of  course,  is  right  from  their 
viewpoint.  Now,  my  fellow  employees,  we  have  a  chance  of  talking 
with  our  friends  from  our  viewpoint,  and  thmk  I  can  approach  it 
perhaps  without  embarrassment;  otherwise  I  might  feel  some  hcM- 
tation.  This  is  a  great  honor,  and  I  so  express  it  as  the  feeling  of 
the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  post  office. 

I  will  not  submit  any  figure  at  this  time;  they  have  been  amply 
provided  for,  and  simply  wish  on  behalf  of  the  supervisors  and  sT>e- 
cial  clerks,  indorse  that  signed  statement  of  Mr.  Fitch  for  the  clerks, 
which  was  submitted  yesterday,  which  we  heartily  indorse  in  every 
res})0('t  as  the  foundation  upon  which  we  desire  to  build  service  at 
Luicoln. 

As  a  supervisory  force  and  special  clerks  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
finest  thing,  the  most  helpful  thing,  the  most  successful  thing,  if  we 
take  an  attitude  that  will  uplift  and  build  the  fellow  who  absolutely 
does  the  work.  We  may  talk  about  fine  things  and  ask  about  sala- 
ries, but  until  we  can  get  the  working  conditions,  which  I  think  this 
commission  feels  as  much  interested  m  as  they  do  the  pay — when  we 

fet  that,  then  we  will  start  from  the  foundation  and  we  will  go  up. 
'he  supervisors  will  also  be  boosted;  you  can't  keep  us  dovm  if  you 
push  the  fellow  below  us  up.  I  stand  to-day  in  the  position  of  salary 
rate,  where  I  am  very  little  ahead  of  my  fellows,  and  was  nevt»r 
pushed  a  bit,  until  the  fellow  below  me  got  up  to  where  I  was,  and 
then  I  automatically  went  on  up.     I  owe  all  I  have  in  advancement 
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to  the  work  I  helped  to  do  for  the  under  fellow.  I  have  always  been 
for  him  and  will  be  for  him  to  the  end.  That  is  illustrated  in  the 
fact  again  that  I  feel  a  little  bit  lonesome  here,  as  I  have  met  with 
the  supervisors  and  inspection  clerks,  and  find  I  am  the  only  one 
that  represents  an  office  that  is  not  either  a  superintendent  of  mails 
or  an  assistant  postmaster.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about 
it ;  I  feel  mighty  good  for  a  kid  like  me  to  have  the  boys  want  to  send 
me,  when  we  have  got  quite  a  lot  of  folks  down  at  Lincoln,  and  it  is 
no  reflection  on  you,  because  it  is  a  fine  compliment  to  you.  Your 
fellows  thought  vou  were  all  right,  and  the  boys  down  at  my  place 
think  I  am  a  little  better  than  all  right. 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  the  service,  this  long  service  I  think  ought 
to  appeal  to  us  in  the  point  of  view  that  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Burke.  He  refers  to  our  qualifications,  our  long  service,  as  not  ap- 
pealing to  any  condition  outside  of  the  post-office  service.  We  may 
put  in  long  service,  several  years — 25  years,  28  years,  and  whatever 
my  service  might  be  I  will  find  no  demand  for  it  outside  of  the  post 
office.  Now  it  is  not  exceptional.  I  know  from  my  experience  and 
talk  with  other  men  that  there  is  no  great  demand  from  commercial 
or  industrial  life  to  go  into  the  post  office  and  put  their  hand  on 
some  fine  man  of  executive  ability  and  say:  '*We  want  you;  what  is 
your  price  ?"  Now  what  is  the  reason  ?  That,  to  me,  is  the  tragedy 
of  this  service,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  if  these  conditions  of  the  men 
who  stay  in  the  service  which  isolate  them  from  opportunities  of  that 
kind,  if  we  do  that,  we  feel  it  is  worthy  of  our  careful  consideration. 
I  went  to  one  of  our  Congressmen  and  asked  him  to  help  us  on  the 
increase  in  salary,  some  tmie  ago,  but  he  says,  '*If  you  don't  like 
your  job,  get  out.''  Well,  that  was  wonderfully  comforting,  but  I 
thought  it  was  blame  poor  policy,  and  he  is  home  now.  [Laughter.! 
But  those  things,  to  me,  are  very  vital.  Then  again,  take  the  point 
of  how  many  of  your  men,  sons  and  relatives,  are  in  the  post  office. 
Have  you  got  any  sons  that  are  just  clamoring  to  follow  you  up  ?  I 
have  a  boy,  and  if  he  goes  into  the  post  office  dad  will  take  him  out 
into  the  woodshed,  and  if  he  don't  give  him  a  licking  that  he  will 
never  forget,  now  I  am  not  right. 

Now,  men,  that  isn't  right;  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  This  service, 
the  greatest  service  in  the  world,  ought  to  command  the  best  talent 
and  the  best  men  in  the  world ;  the  surroundings  ought  to  be  such  that 
we  just  have  to  build  a  fence  around  the  post  office  to  keep  them  out, 
instead  of  having  to  go  and  drag  some  fellow  in  that  isn't  worth  a 
darn,  and  then  fire  him.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  that  should 
not  be  done,  and  working  conditions  have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
salaries.  You  can't  take  a  lot  of  discontented  people  and  get  any- 
thing out  of  them,  and  as  supervisors  and  special  clerks  I  tell  you  it  is 
our  business  to  make  it  our  study  to  try  and  build  up  cooperation. 
Why  are  these  men  so  discontented  ?  You  know  that  lots  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  thev  work  are  not  what  thev  want;  it  isn't  all 
money;  you  make  a  man  happy  and  his  pocket  is  not  worr3nng  him 
near  so  much.  It  is  these  little  annoyances  that  bother  him.  It  is 
our  opportunity,  our  duty,  to  lift  these  fellows  up  and  make  them 
happy,  and  in  that  way  save  the  department,  may  be,  some  money, 
and  they  won't  be  looking  to  salaries  so  much.  That  is  the  only 
consolation  that  we  can  get  out  of  the  dissatisfaction.  Hike  to  have 
the  joy  of  attention  to  work,  and  a  lawyer,  a  man  that  goes  into  a  pro- 
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fession  and  works  all  day  long,  he  doesn't  have  any  time  clock  to 
ring,  and  I  feel  that  especially  with  supervisors,  everv  one  of  them, 
the  department  ought  to  have  enough  conJSdence  in  them  that  tht*y 
ought  not  to  have  to  go  around  and  pimch  an  old  clock.  TTiey  can 
soon  learn  whether  he  is  faithful  to  that  trust  or  not. 

These  are  just  the  conditions  which  I  know  affect  the  men,  and 
here  to-day  we  have  a  chance  to  say  those  things.  We  have  got  to 
criticise,  if  we  are  not  agreeable  with  them,  what  crime  ia  there  in  a 
man  suggesting  things  that  will  build  up  his  service  and  build  up  his 
ability  and  efficiency  ?  Those  things  to  me  are  as  vital  as  my  money. 
I  want  to  be  happy  in  my  work ;  so  does  every  other  man,  and  this 
privilege  of  the  supervisors,  I  tliink,  comes  to  build  that  matter  up. 

Now,  as  to  the  finance  clerks,  in  this  brief  that  I  will  present  1  take 
up  these  matters  of  the  supervisors,  the  finance  clerk,  and  the  special 
clerk,  and  they  are  submitted  in'this  brief  which  I  desire  to  place  on 
the  record. 

Now,  the  finance  clerks,  you  know,  are  responsible  for  large  sums  of 
money,  many  of  them,  and  they  feel  that  they  should  have  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  We  mention  in  our  office  where  some  of  them  have 
losses  to  sustain  that  are  not  subject  to  the  other  clerks,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  vital  matter.  Some  of  us  do  not  handle  money.  I 
happen  to  handle  a  little  money  out  at  the  station,  and  we  are  not 
always  ahead,  but  of  course  it  is  always  the  other  fellow  that  is  short, 
and  not  dad,  and  so  we  put  it  up. 

Then,  also,  there  is  the  cost  of  our  appearance.  We  have  got  to 
dress  a  little  better,  we  ought  to  make  a  little  more  commanding 
appearance  in  public.  Those  things  all  enter  into  the  matter  of  cost 
pi  living,  and  we  present  that  in  this  brief. 

The  special  clerk,  that  grade  that  was  created  to  provide  efficiency, 
is  an  expert;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  In  fact,  all  of  these 
officers,  to  my  mind,  are  experts.  Some  one  here  to-day  suggesteii 
that  they  were  not  experts;  I  don't  know  of  any  field  of  activity  in  the 
world  that  doesn't  call  for  experts,  and  if  these  men  are  not,  why 
can't  we  go  out  on  the  street  and  pick  up  any  fellow  to  do  that  par- 
ticular line  of  work  ?  11  he  isn't  an  expert,  what  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  is  he,  if  any  man  can  jump  right  in  and  do  it  ?  These  men  that 
have  been  long  in  the  service  know  it  can't  be  done.  And  even  in 
these  Christmas  times,  when  we  bring  in  these  fellows,  we  say  we  get 
cleaned  up,  but  Mr.  Burke  and  all  the  rest  of  us  know  that  if  we  were 
to  figure  on  the  qualitv  of  that  service  we  would  not  dare  to  say  they 
did  it  as  weU  as  tne  other  fellows,  because  we  would  at  once  lose  their 
good  faith,  because  they  absolutely  can't  do  it.'  They  are  bright 
young  fellows;  we  take  them  from  the  universities — ^we  did  at  Lin- 
coln— a  hundred  or  more.  We  had  six  or  eight  at  my  station,  but 
they  were  young  men  who  had  been  in  the  post  office,  fortunately,  at 
other  times  and  with  the  assistance  that  I  could  give  them,  the  delivery 
of  packages,  which  was  solely  what  thev  did,  was  done  successfully, 
and  very  efficiently,  because  they  had  been  through  the  work  in 
other  years. 

In  relation  to  these  special  clerks,  these  facts  that  they  set  forth  in 
the  brief,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  simply 
want  to  read  in  conclusion  what  they  desire  asspecial  clerks: 
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1.  The  grade  of  special  clerk  to  be  continued. 

2.  Old-age  retirement  law. 

3.  Time  off  for  scheme  study. 

4.  Forty-five  minutes  of  night  work  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hour  day  work. 

5.  Court  of  appeals. 

There  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  whole  business.  I  don't  care  if  I  am 
a  supervisor,  if  I  can't  put  up  a  better  plea  than  the  man  that  is 
making  the  plea,  I  ought  to  be  licked*  if  I  can't  put  up  a  better  case 
for  his  demotion  or  his  change  in  salary,  I  ought  not  to  have  the 
authority  or  the  right  to  do  it  just  on  my  single  judgment.  No  one 
man's  judgment  equals  the  judgment  of  the  greater  number. 

H.  Official  recognition  of  employees'  organizations. 

7.  Hif  her  rates  for  overtime. 

8.  Sick  leave.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Root  presented  the  folio wiing  brief: 

Bribf  Subhittbd  by  Mr.  Geoboe  S.  Root. 

The  supervisory  officials  and  special  clerks  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  poet  office  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  our  brief  setting  forth  some  of  the  reason s  and  evidence 
whv  our  present  compensation  is  not  adequate  to  meet  present  conditions. 

if  he  present  average  salary  of  the  supervisory  force  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more, 
as  compared  with  the  amount  received  two  vears  ago.  This  only  makes  a  email  in- 
crease in  salary  as  compared  with  the  coet  of  living  expenees,  ^hich  has  advanced 
from  80  to  150  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  report  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

We  wiFh  to  call  you  special  attention  to  the  brief  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  clerkfl 
of  this  office  by  Mr.  Fitch  as  expressing  our  feelings,  and  has  our  hearty  indorsement. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  expenses,  which  is  so  clearly  and  forcefully  eet  forth 
by  them,  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  supervisory,  for  he  must  maintain 
ranking  appearance  among  his  fellows  and  before  tne  public.  It  seems,  therefore, 
unnecessaty  for  us  to  restate  that  even  in  this  brief. 

We  deisire  to  state  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  salary  increase  our  belief  and 
supreme  conviction  that  the  rules  and  working  conditions  under  which  we  perform 
our  services  have  as  vital  a  bearing  on  the  salary  question  as  the  coin  we  get. 

We  maintain  that  a  contented,  happy  employee  will  perform  more  and  better  serv- 
ice with  less  concern  about  the  amount  of  money  he  gets  than  a  high-paid  employee 
who  is  dissatiffied  with  his  working  conditions  and  regulations  imposed  upon  him. 

To  meet  the  growing  feeling  among  postal  employees,  the  fundamental  principle 
should  be  a  strict  observance  of  the  seniority  rule  in  filling  vacancies  ana  makirg 
promotions.  We  do  not  contend  that  seniority  should  be  the  only  thing  to  qualify 
for  advancement,  but  the  big  and  largelv  controlling  factor. 

An  employee's  disqualification  shoula  be  very  glaring  before  he  is  denied  even  a 
trial  in  these  higher  and  generally  considered  better  positions. 

The  fact  that  one  is  an  expert  distributor,  mailing  clerk,  carrier,  special  clerk  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  forever  remain  in  that  place  unless  he  desires  to  do  so.  The 
opportunity  to  refuse  these  promotions  ought  certainly  to  be  given  him;  should  he 
pa8s  up  any  particular  one,  it  should  not  bar  him  from  the  opportunity  of  the  accept- 
ance of  one  which  might  occur  later.  After  having  spent  lon^  years  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  advancement,  every  opportunity  possible  should  be  given  for  them  to  make 
good. 

The  fact  that  to  attain  supervisory  rank  calls  for  many  years  of  service  in  most  cases, 
and  in  many  lifelong  service,  making  them  valuable  to*  the  Postal  Service  while  in 
the  commercial  fields  of  little  or  no  value,  is  one  condition  which  we  believe  merits 
your  most  careful  consideration.  The  supervisory  or  special  clerk  is  as  much  of  an 
expert  as  the  mining  engineer,  sanitary  engineer,  or  accountant.  To  abandon  this 
work  is  the  same  as  any  specialist  leaving  behind  his  lifelong  training  and  again 
starting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

The  postal  clerk  has  but  one  demand  for  his  training;  but  one  industry  for  which 
he  has  developed  his  qualities;  but  one  place  where  he  is  considered  of  any  impor- 
tance; but  one  purchaser  for  his  knowledge  and  experience;  he  has  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Bv  this  concentration  he  has  more  and  more  cut  himself  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  His  very  success  has  brought  about  his  isolation.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  service  many  men  have  sacrificed  their  leisure,  their  comfort,  and  often 
« heir  health. 
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In  regard  to  the  matter  of  overtime,  Sunday  work,  and  holidays  for  euperviFOTy,  it 
is  only  right  that  your  attention  should  he  called  to  this. 

In  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  poet  office  supervieors  are  called  upon  to  work  overtinf-, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  and  for  any  above  the  rank  of  foreman  this  is  given  gran-. 
80  far  as  extra  pay  goes.  (Consequently  as  things  work  out  the  higher  8uper\ii<»rs  ar*- 
drawing  less  pay  than  those  lower  in  the  ranks,  and  it  is  for  the  elimination  of  ?u«  i. 
injustice  that  we  are  looking  to  you  as  a  commission  for  relief. 

The  matter  of  schedules  and  hours  can  be  greatly  changed  so  that  the  entire  momK* 
of  the  service  is  bettered.  As  the  service  is  conducted  at  present  o^er  75  per  « » -• 
of  the  mailing  division  (those  who  handle  the  mail)  are  on  a  one-half  and  or  e-br . 
trick,  or,  in  other  words,  one-half  daylight  and  one-half  night  work.  It  is  time  ih^* 
a  reform  was  inaugurated  and  a  poet-office  employee  gi>en  his  chance  to  work  a- 
other  human  beings.  During  the  daytime  90  per  cent  of  the  work  performed  at  nv^ui 
can  be  eliminated,  and  in  confequence  better  hours  given  to  the  rank  and  file  '•: 
post-office  employees,  and  this  can  be  done  without  material  delay  to  any  imponai.t 
mail.  This  is  at  first  sight  a  radical  reform,  but  five  years  ago  Sunday  dosing  w^- 
unheard  of. 

We,  as  employees  of  the  United  States,  are  looking  to  this  commission  for  the  riirh*- 
ing  of  many  of  our  wron^,  and  if  given  an  opportunity  we,  as  employees,  will  aid  > «  u 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Find  appended  below  an  extract  from  the  Postmaster  Generars  annual  report  in 
which  he  recommends  that  salaries  of  senior  supervisory  employees  be  sufficient  t 
secure  the  most  competent  men.  To  this  we  agree,  and  it  logically  follows  that  ihf 
young  man  who  might  now  be  induced  to  enter  the  service  must  furnish  the  matenai 
for  the  supervdsors  in  the  future.  And  the  better  salaries  that  are  paid  the  suj^r- 
visors  the  more  attraction  for  a  bright  young  man  to  start  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

"The  department  has  long  felt  the  need  for  a  recla»«ification  of  the  position^?  anl 
salaries  of  employees  in  post  offices,  more  particularly  in  the  supervisory  f?rade>  n 
first-class  office^,  and  in  thi^  connection  attention  is  invited  to  recommendalionf*  r<.r.- 
taiaed  in  the  Postmaster  General's  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  years  1914,  1915,  anl 
1916.  In  section  3  of  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Oti  « t- 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  and  for  other  purpose;',  the  Tor.- 
gress  has  provided  for  a  commission  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Commit t**f*  "r. 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  five  members  of  t^- 
same  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  salaries  of  pf^x- 
masters  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  with  a  view  to  the  reclassification  ar..l 
readjustment  of  such  salaries  on  an  equitable  basis.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  departmt-f.T 
that  this  investigation  will  be  most  thorough  and  that  as  a  result  of  their  labors  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  salaries  of  all  postal  employees  will  be  made.  It  is  re<-vnj- 
mended  that  any  reclassifications  made  in  the  salaries  of  postal  employees  of  a  j'^r- 
manent  nature  shall  be  based  upon  normal  conditions.  It  is  especially  recommend*-*! 
that  all  unnecessary  de-^ignations  of  suxx»rvisory  employees  be  discontinued  and  that 
a  maximum  compensation  for  supervisory  officials  and'  a  maximum  number  of  jn^i- 
tions  in  each  grade  be  definitely  nxed  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  the  office  bas*-*! 
upon  its  gross  postal  receipts.  The  compensation  of  the  senior  supervisory-  employe<*- 
in  the  larger  post  offices  should  be  such  as  to  secure  to  the  Postal  Service  the  mo^t 
competent  men." 

Below,  another  extract  from  Postmaster  General's  report  showing  resignation- 
We  do  not  think  this  is  a  fair  comparison  between  the  last  two  years,  as  those  wK.> 
resigned  first  were  the  youngest  and  brightest  men  and  their  places  were  parth  filU^l 
by  new  men  40  years  of  age  and  by  women .  Temporary  substitutes  have  been  trouehi 
in  in  hordes  and  if  the  Postmaster  General  would  count  resignations  among  this  cla-^s 
we  believe  it  would  be  about  200  per  cent  per  year. 

"personnel  in  offices  of  urst  and  second  classes. 

"During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  appointment  of  2,476  additional 
clerks  was  authorized  for  first  and  second  class  post  offices,  and  the  average  salarv 
increased  from  $1,157.39  in  1918  to  $1,318.03  in  1919.  During  the  six  fiscal  yoar>» 
ended  June  30,  1916,  the  average  number  of  resignations  and  removals  of  p06t-offi<v 
clerks  amounted  to  4.43  per  cent  of  the  entire  force;  during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  whi«'h 
covered  the  first  three  months  of  this  country's  participation  in  the  war,  the  separt- 
tions  from  the  service  amounted  to  5.45  per  cent  of  the  entire  force;  while  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  12.4  per  cent  of  the  force  were  separated.  For  the- 
last  fiscal  year  the  records  show  4,961  clerks  resigned  and  441  removed,  representini; 
12.08  per  cent  of  the  total  force,  thus  showing  that  the  number  of  reeigoations  i:s 
decreasing." 
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In  another  place  in  the  Postmaster  Generars  report  increases  of  about  25  per  cent 
are  pointed  out  and  enlarged  upon  in  an  attempt  to  ehow  that  we  have  been  pro- 
vided for.  The  piece  is  even  ended  by  asking  Congress  not  to  grant  the  help  which 
t<iok  effect  November  8,  and  calling  the  passage  of  that  act  "manifestly^  unjust." 

If  the  members  of  this  commission  coula  answer  the  telephone  or  receive  callers  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  mails  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  they  could  soon  learn  for 
themselves  direct  from  the  patrons  that  the  "requirements  for  efficient  mail  service" 
Ls  not  being  maintained.    Below  find  appended  the  piece  above  referred  to: 

"SAIiARY   AND   STATUS   OF  EMPLOYEES  IN   POST  OFFICE. 

'*Tbe  average  salarv  of  clerks  increased  from  $1,052.97  in  1913  to  $1,318.03  in  1919, 
and  city  carriers  from' $1,087.57  to  $1,305.02. 

** For*  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  percentage  promotions  were  first  provided  for,  75 
per  cent  from  $1,100  to  $1,200  in  firat-class  poet  oflfices  and  75  per  cent  from  $1,000  to 
$1, 100  in  second-class  offices. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  first  grade  of  clerks  and  carriers  was  abolished,  ap- 
pointments after  June  30,  1913,  being  made  at  the  second  grade,  $800. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  following  percentage  promotions  were  provided: 
Clerk?,  at  first-class  oflSces,  75  per  cent  from  $1,100  to  $1,200.  5  per  cent  from  $1,200 
to  8T)ecial  clerks  at  $1,300,  ana  5  per  cent  of  the  special  clerks  at  $1,300  to  special 
clerks  at  $1,400:  and  at  second-class  offices,  75  per  cent  from  $1,000  to  $1,100  and 
5  per  cent  from  $1,100  to  $1,200. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1918  percentage  promotions  were  provided  as  for  the  vear 
1917.  with  the  exception  that  the  percentages  were  85  and  15  instead  of  75  and  5. 

•*The  act  of  March  3,  1917,  provided  increased  compensation  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  effective  during  the  fiscal  vear  1918  for  classified  employees  appointed  after 
that  date  at  salaries  of  $800,  $900,  and  $1,000.  On  July  1,  1918,  every  postal  clerk 
an«i  city  letter  carrier  received  a  $200  increase  in  their  compensation  and  on  July  1, 
1919.  every  such  employee  whose  services  were  satiafactorj'  after  a  year's  service  in 
the  former  grade  was  promoted  an  additional  $100  effective  Julv  1,  1919.  Increased 
com)>ennation  was  also  provided  other  employees  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  to  these 
who  received  a  salary  of  from  $900  to  $1,500,  10  per  cent  to  those  who  received  a  salary 
of  from  $1,500  to  $2,200,  and  5  per  cent  to  those  who  received  a  salary  above  $2,200. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  ruled  that  the  minimum  salary  of  a  supervisory  em- 
]>loyee  at  first-class  offices,  as  well  as  that  of  the  assistant  postmaster  of  a  first-class 
office,  was  $1,800,  and  also  that  the  minimum  compensation  of  an  assistant  post- 
master at  a  second-class  office  was  $200  more  than  the  highest  grade  clerk  or  city 
rarrier  connected  with  that  office.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  promo- 
tions in  the  supervisory  employee's  compensation  as  well  as  that  of  assistant  poet- 
masters. 

''  At  the  present  time  legislation  is  pending  giving  a  further  bonus  to  employees  in 
the  Postal  Service  covering  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  follows:  Clerks  and  city  carriers 
in  the  $1,000  grade,  $240;  those  in  the  $1,100  and  $1,200  grades,  $200;  those  in  the 
$1,300,  $1,400,  $1,500,  and  $1,600.  $150;  those  receiving  a  compensation  of  $1,700,  but 
not  more  than  $2,500,  $100:  printers,  mechanics,  and  skilled  laborers  who  receive  a 
compensation  of  $1,150  to  be  increased  $150,  $1,265  to  be  increased  $135,  $1,380  to  be 
increased  $70;  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  who  receive  a  compensation  of 
$1,035  to  be  increased  $205.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  employment  of  substitutes 
at  the  rate  of  60  cents  an  hour  instead  of  40  cents  as  at  present.  The  above  bonuses, 
however,  will  not  apply  to  employees  who  have  received  $300  or  more  increased  com- 
pensation during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

"If  this  increase  should  be  granted  by  the  Congress,  the  opinion  is  here  expressed 
that  the  department  will  at  once  be  placed  on  a  deficiency  basis,  unless  there  should 
he  an  unlooked-for  increase  in  the  postal  revenues.  These  proposed  increases  absorb 
fur  the  benefit  of  postal  employees  the  entire  increase  in  revenue  for  this  fiscal  year  as 
well  as  all  savings  and  economies  which  have  been  effected  within  the  past  seven  years 
and  deny  to  the  users  of  the  mails  any  participation  therein.  The  necessities  of  the 
service  do  not  require  this  and  it  is  manifestly  unjust.  Reauirements  for  efficient 
mail  service  and  not  expediency  should  be  the  sole  guide  in  aetermining  action  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind." 

Clerks  in  the  finance  division,  cashier's  section,  stamp  section,  and  money-order 
section  handle  large  volumes  of  money  daily.  In  case  of  loss  of  any  funds  it  is  tht 
clerk  who  must  repay.  This  occasionally  curtails  the  actual  usable  salary.  At  that 
the V  are  not  as  well  paid  as  clerks  in  banking  and  other  financial  institutions  assuming 
a  like  responsibility,  and  who  in  many  instances  are  not  required  to  repay  losses  as  the 
post-office  clerk  must. 
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Such  post-office  clerks  are  usually  bonded  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
workroom  clerk,  another  item  of  "overhead  expense." 

All  finance  clerks  meet  the  public  and  must  necessarily  dress  better  than  the  der)^ 
in  the  mailing  section  who  may  preferably  wear  overalls— more  **  overhead  expense " 
and  a  consequent  further  shrinkage  of  available  salary. 

The  registry  section  may  be  placed  in  this  classification.  Some  of  their  reppoosi- 
bilities  are  even  greater  though  tney  do  not  handle  money  or  accounting  stock  directly. 

These  facts  apply  with  special  force  to  the  supervisor  acting  in  any  of  these  capac- 
ities. 

SPECIAL  CLERKS. 

In  behalf  of  the  special  clerks  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represeLt, 
I  herewith  submit  the  following  facts  for  your  earnest  consideration: 

The  term  ''  special  clerk  "  in  its  broadest  sense  means  the  expert  of  the  service.  Id 
creating  this  grade  Congress  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are  some  clerks  who  ha\e 
exceptional  qualifications  and  ability  and  the  purpose  was  to  reward  these  for  meri- 
torious service. 

Before  a  clerk  can  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  special  clerk  he  must  have  long  yoiro 
of  special  training  and  experience  in  his  particular  line  of  work.  He  must  have  an 
excellent  service  record. 

After  a  clerk  has  been  promoted  through  the  automatic  grades,  the  grade  of  special 
clerk  offers  an  inducement  to  bring  out  additional  incentive  and  extra  effort;  he  al-o 
has  something  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  higher  salary. 

If  he  is  in  the  finance  division  he  must  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  all  the  nomer- 
ous  details  of  that  division,  and  in  many  cases  assumes  great  financial  respoDsibiiity. 

If  he  is  an  assistant  in  an  executive  office  he  must  know  all  of  the  general  debiil 
work  of  that  division,  so  in  the  absence  of  superior  officers  he  is  capable  of  aaBumiog 
in  great  part  the  responsibilities  of  that  office. 

A  city  distributor  must  know  thousands  of  facts  which  are  absolutely  neceasar)'  ti> 
aid  him  in  the  prompt  dispatching  of  the  mails.  He  must  have  a  high  rating  for  ^pWd 
and  efficiency.  The  record  of  a  city  distributor  in  this  office  shows  his  general  rating 
for  the  past  few  years  to  be  about  99  per  cent.  In  a  test  of  one  hour's  time  he  di^^ 
tributea  3,068  letters  with  only  39  misthrown,  81  separations. 

The  record  of  a  mailing  clerk  in  this  officjB  shows  his  general  rating  to  be  about  97 
per  cent.  He  has  learned  and  passed  examinations  on  five  and  one-half  States,  d 
total  of  over  6,000  post  offices. 

In  connection  with  the  readjustment  of  salaries  we  respectfully  offer  your  honorftl»> 
body  a  few  suggestions,  which  we  believe,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  the  means  oi 
promoting  greater  contentment  among  the  employees  and  consequently  a  better  aad 
more  efficient  Postal  Service: 

1.  The  grade  of  sj^ecial  clerk  to  be  continued. 

2.  Old-age  retirement  law. 

3.  Time  off  for  scheme  study. 

4.  Forty-five  minutes  of  night  work  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hour  day  work. 

5.  Coiut  of  appeals. 

6.  Official  recognition  of  employees'  organizations. 

7.  Higher  rate  for  overtime. 

8.  Sick  leave. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Magill. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  CHARLES  J.  MAGILL,  ASSISTANT  SUPES- 
INTENDENT  OF  MONET  ORDEBS,  OMAHA,  NEBS. 

Mr.  Magill.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen,  vou  have  heard  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  different  classes  of  employees,  and  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  on  that  point  except 
we  from  Omaha  are  about  the  same.     Our  hours  are  about  the  same. 

Now  my  esteemed  brother  Root  says  that  he  is  the  only  supervisor 
here  who  is  not  an  assistant  postmaster  or  superintendent.  Neither 
am  I.  I  am  only  what  they  caU  the  assistant.  But  in  view  of  the 
short  time  allotted  to  me,  and  what  you  have  already  Been  told,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  on  that,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
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brief  which  I  have  here,  which  I  beheve,  gentlemen,  to  be  afanost 

Eerfect.    I  would  Uke  the  commissioner  to  bear  in  mind  this  Omaha 
rief  in  connection  with  the  salary  table  and  give  it  a  little  extra 
consideration. 

The  brief  starts  out: 

Submitted  by  the  supervisory  employees  of  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  post  office.  Salary 
table  based  upon  normal  times  and  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  I  might  state  to  you  before  starting  on  that 
part  that  this  brief — there  are  parts  in  it  that  will  interfere  with  the 
opinions  of  some  in  our  ranks;  it  in  a  way  will  not  hurt  those  who  are 
not  in  it,  but  they  might  feel  that  thev  are  not  used  right  in  it,  but, 
gentlemen,  I  am  principally  responsible  for  the  getting  up  of  this 
brief,  and  I  beUeve  in  it.  In  my  29  ^  years'  service  I  have  been 
through  practicaUy  all  the  branches  of  the  JPostal  Service.  I  am  now 
connected  with  the  money-order  department.  I  have  practicaUy 
covered  it  in  the  brief  here,  and  I  believe  the  statements  there  are 
facts.  I  was  bom  on  what  is  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  days  of 
this  country,  Flag  Day,  the  14th  day  of  June;  I  entered  the  Postal 
Service  on  the  4tn  day  of  July,  Independence  Day,  1890,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  now  I  have  never  lost  that  independence,  and  I  wiU  not 
lose  it,  even  if  I  offend  some  of  you  here  to-day  by  stating  what  I 
have. 

The  second  point  in  our  brief  reads: 

The  grouping  of  pojst  offices  according  to  their  receipts,  recognizing  individual  and 
rolle<^tive  responsibility  of  each,  and  allowing  each  group  of  offic  es  a  specified  number 
aiid  kind  of  supervisory  officers  with  stipulated  salaries. 

Rei'ognition,  selertion,  and  promotion  of  supervisors. 

A  8uper\*i8ory  employee  should  be  ret^ognized  to  the  extent  of  receiving  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  should  not  }ye  permitteil,  except 
during  the  holiday  season,  to  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  daily,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  can  not  be  attained  by  working  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  that  is  right.  That  is  one  thing  I  would  like 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conunissioner,  that  the  supervisory 
is  not  paid  for  any  overtime  work  whatsoever;  is  not  allowed  any 
compensatory  time  for  Sunday  or  hoUday  work,  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  Our  salary  is  so  close  that  the  supervisory  of  a  lower  grade  is 
practically  working  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the  ordinary  clerk  or 
carrier.  Now,  speaking  of  myself,  in  the  month  of  August,  including 
Labor  Day,  I  put  in  67  hours  overtime  for  which  I  did  not  receive  a 
nickel,  after  29^  years'  service  in  the  Government,  with  the  title  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  a  money-order  department,  handling  a 
gross  amount  of  over  $12,000,000  a  year,  which  you  can  recognize  the 
responsibilitv  of,  and  the  inadequacy  of  a  salary  of  $1,925  per  year. 

Then  the  brief  continues: 

He  should  receive  a  salary  of  at  least  $300  higher  than  the  highest  paid  rlerk. 

He  should  in  ail  cases  be  an  employee  seler  ted  from  the  ranks  of  the  lo<-al  offic p, 
and,  if  possible,  from  the  department  or  se^'tion  of  the  office  in  which  he  recpived  his 
traiaing  and  experience,  providing  that  litueas  and  ability  shall  have  received  the 
consideration  in  the  appointment. 

A  bitter  complaint  is  registered  against  the  practice  of  placing  railway  mail,  depart- 
ment employees  and  poetKiffice  inspector?  in  auper\'iiv>ry  positioni^  of  the  p^jst  offi<e 
proper,  as  such  practice  not  only  causes  discord,  but  places  regular  employees  at  the 
mercy  of  an  inexperienced  supenriaof,  is  detrimental  to  the  ser\i(  e  every  time,  and 
deprives  an  experienced  and  capable  post-oiiice  employee  of  justly  entitled  pro- 
motion. 
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And,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  is  the  absoUit.* 
truth.  The  man  who  has  been  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  would  enable  him  to  hold  such  a  position  as  super- 
intendent of  mails,  has  been  born  and  bred  in  the  railway  service, 
but  has  never  yet  been  weaned  from  it,  and  the  post  office  proper,  h 
being  run  under  those  conditions  on  a  railway  mail  service  basis,  anti 
God  knows  you  can't  run  a  stationary  thing  with  the  same  power, 
etc.,  that  you  do  one  that  is  in  motion. 

As  to  two-division  plan:  It  has  been  stated  before  your  committor' 
that  this  plan  was  successful  in  smaller  cities  than  New  York,  CLi- 
cago,  etc.  This  was  stated  by  men  from  those  offices  who  kiic»w 
nothing  about  offices  of  our  size.  We  know  by  actual  experion^  r 
that  it  is  not  successful  in  Omaha,  and  will  c)te  an  example  that  can 
be  borne  out  by  the  department  records:  Several  months  ft^«» 
inspectors  sent  there  to  investigate  the  working  of  our  office  readily 
saw  that  the  interference  of  the  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendent of  mails  with  the  registry  service  was  detrimental,  sm 
recommended  that  the  foreman  of  registry  department  should  he 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  cnarge  of  registry  departmcni. 

The  same  reasons  for  this  apply  to  the  other  departments.  Th<*re 
should  be  a  direct  head  of  each  division  with  full  authority — a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  particular  part  of  the  postal  service. 
has  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  under  him,  knows  their  fault ^^ 
and  virtues,  and  gives  maximum  service  with  minimum  number  (»f 
employees.  The  five-division  plan  will  do  this  and  every  employ*  •• 
will  know  that  his  superintendent  is  an  expert  in  his  work,  and  \vi:l 
consequently  do  better  work  and  be  more  contented. 

The  parcel  post  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  should  be  a 
department  oi  its  own,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  in  regard  to  th«* 
registry  and  other  departments.  For  example  the  insured  alon^^ 
mailed  at  Omaha  December,  1918,  was  17,000,  and  December,  IIMH. 
was  35,000,  a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  C.  O.  D.  feature 
of  this  flepartment  shows  for  itself  that  it  should  hav^e  a  direct  ht^ud 
over  its  affairs,  and  instead  of  being  divided  between  the  mailing, 
city  delivery,  registry,  and  money-order  division  should  be  all  in  one 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  capable  superintendent  in  order  to  give 
proper  service. 

Isow,  no  doubt  in  the  making  up  of  this  commission  s  work  there 
will  be  a  great  cry  of  a  deficit,  etc.,  in  the  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Com- 
missiomr,  I  entered  the  service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  stayed  U 
years  there  in  the  mailing  division,  and  from  an  actual  count  an«! 
weight  of  something  like  26  or  37  years  ago,  85  per  cent  of  the  mail 
going  through  the  Washington,  D.  C,  post  office  was  free  rat^ttei, 
upon  which  no  postage  was  paid  and  tor  which  no  credit  is  given  t<> 
the  Washington  office  or  to  the  Postal  Service.  This  is  principally 
from  the  departmental  service.  I  know  this  to  be  a  positive  fact  - 
that  many  years  ago,  16  men  were  on  the  separating  case  from  the 
hours  ot  3.30  to  7.30  or  8  p.  m.,  dail-y  working  exclusively  upon  loni: 
letters  from  the  dilierent  departments  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  I  would  advocate  that  every  department  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  tliroughout  the  United  States  be  required 
to  furnish  a  special  stamp,  and  tnat  the  Post  Office  Department  he 
given  credit  for  that,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  that  had  been  done, 
as  far  as  the  deficit  was  concerned — and  a  remark  was  made  here 
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ycstorday  about  eligible  lists — *' there  ain't  no  such  animar' — I  say 
in  the  post  office  since  the  30  years  I  have  been  in  it  there  never  has 
been  a  deficit  in  it  if  they  had  been  paid  for  the  work  they  performed, 
and  then  take  into  consideration  tne  magazines  that  they  send  out 
from  the  larger  cities  by  freight  and  then  let  the  local  post  office  do 
the  work. 
Mr.  Magill  submitted  the  following  paper : 

IiRIEF  SUBlinTED  BY  ClIAS.  J.   MaOILL  FOR  THE   SUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES   OP  THE 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  Post  Office. 

POINTS. 

] .  Salary  table  based  upon  normal  times  and  normal  conditions. 

-.  The  grouping  of  post  offices  according  to  their  receipts,  recognizing  individual 
and  collective  responsibility  of  each,  and  allowing  each  group  of  offices  a  specified 
iiuml>er  and  kind  of  supervisory  offices  with  stipulated  salaries. 

3.  Recognition,  selection,  and  promotion  of  8uper\'isor8. 

4.  Requesting  the  resumption  of  the  five-division  plan. 

5.  Station  superintendents,  their  salaries  and  responsibilities. 
♦;.  Special  clerks. 

7.  Postmaster  to  be  selected  from  employees  of  local  offices. 

S.  Superintendent  of  dead-letter  section  recommended  for  each  of  the  15  division 
headquarters. 

9.  Parcel-post  department.    Direct  supervision  of. 

10.  Salary  schedule  according  to  group  as  suggested  in  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2. — Although  it  is  understood  that  reclassification  is  to  be  based  upon 
Dormal  times  and  conditions,  we  are  reluctant  in  submitting  a  table  of  salaries  first, 
iMvause  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  the 
relation  of  commodity  prices  to  money  and  credit,  says  that  the  high-price  level  will 
^nay  for  at  least  10  years;  second,  because  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  substantiate 
Prof,  Fisher's  statement;  third,  because  we  have  no  way  to  judge  the  future,  no 
r\|a<^)n  to  explain  any  appreciable  change  in  prices,  but  do  have  a  positive  knowledge 
of  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  the  tendency  of  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  toward 
tho  incline. 

Therefore  the  basic  principles  involved  in  the  question  of  readjustment  of  salaries 
i-^  to  establish  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to-day  as  compared  with  the  pur- 
cha'^ing  power  of  the  same  dollar  under  prewar  conditions  and  readjust  accordingly. 

This  plan  is  the  only  just  and  equitanle  basis  upon  which  a  readjustment  can  be 
efTpcted. 

Therefore  the  schedule  herein  submitted  under  point  10  of  this  brief  is  to  be  under- 
?t<x)d  as  having  been  based  upon  prewar  conditions  and  can  not  be  considered  with 
pre«5ent  abnormal  situation. 

Prrint  No.  2. — Individual  responsibility,  as  it  pertains  to  the  individual  as  well  aa 
t<i  the  post  office,  should  be  another  basic  principle  upon  which  reclassification  is 
considered. 

We  propose  that  post  offices  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  the  receipts  of  the  office. 
•  Receipts  except  in  isolated  cases  are  indicative  of  responsibility  of  such  offices.) 

That  each  group  be  allowed  a  designated  number  of  super\'isors  and  special  clerks 
with  specified  duties  and  stipulated  salaries. 

We  oelieve  it  possible,  and  therefore  recommend,  that  a  certain  standard  based 
upon  work  performed  and  personal  responsibility  required  can  and  should  be  estab- 
li:*hed  for  each  kind  of  work  in  the  vanous  departments  or  sections  of  the  post  office, 
and  an  adequate  salar>'  allowed  for  each  standard  reached,  regardless  of  the  location 
of  the  office. 

Results:  (1)  Elimination  of  any  abuse  of  discretionary'  powers  (o)  on  the  part  of 
the  department  as  to  the  office,  and  (6)  on  the  part  of  the  postmaster  as  to  the  men; 
J I  uniformity;  (3)  elimination  of  uncertainty  and  disappointments  to  capable  and 
competent  employees;  (4)  a  fair,  equitable,  and  lust  system  of  recognizing  ability 
and  responsibility;  (5)  avoids  to  a  great  extent  the  present  cause  of  unrest  among 
jKietal  employees  and  will  renew  their  efforts  to  give  better  and  more  satisfactory 
ser\-ice. 

Point  No.  S. — ^A  super\'isory  employee  should  be  recognized  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ceiving a  salary  commensurate  with  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  BQould  not  be  permitted  (except  during  the  holiday  season)  to  work  in  excess  of 
^i?ht  hours  daily  on  the  grounds  that  the  maximum  of  efficiency  can  not  be  attained 
by  working  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
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He  should  receive  a  salary  at  least  $300  higher  than  the  highest  paid  clerk. 

He  should  in  all  cases  be  an  employee  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  ofiif  »^ 
and,  if  possible,  from  the  department  or  section  of  the  oflSce  in  which  he  received  hi* 
training  and  experience,  provided  that  fitness  and  ability  shall  have  received  du<> 
consideration  in  the  appointment. 

A  bitter  complaint  is  registered  against  the  practice  of  placing  railway  mail,  depart- 
ment employees,  and  post-office  inspectors  in  superv'isory  positions  of  the  post  (.>fii<  h 
proper,  as  such  practice  not  only  causes  discord,  but  places  regular  employees  at  th.' 
mercy  of  an  inexperienced  supervisor,  is  detrimental  to  the  service  every  time,  aui 
deprives  an  experienced  and  capable  post  office  employee  of  a  justly  entitled  pr<>- 
motion. 

Point  No.  4. — Based  upon  knowledge  of  the  failure  of  the  so-called  two-dixi^i-  r, 
plan,  we  propose  the  resumption  of  the  former  five-di\i8ion  system. 

Because  direct  authority  over  the  several  branches  or  sections  of  the  post  ofii.  m 
by  super\dsors  who  are  especially  adapted  to  their  particular  assignment  gives  btttfr 
serx-ice  to  the  public  and  to  the  department,  better  satisfaction  to  the  employeet^  in 
said  sections  or  departments,  and  raises  the  efficiency  of  that  particular  Ber\ice  to  ii- 
highest  standard. 

In  smaller  offices,  where  the  amount  of  work  or  the  demands  for  better  seniiv  i- 
not  so  great,  or  where  the  responsibilities  can  readily  be  absorbed  by  a  superxi-*  r 
of  another  section,  the  two  or  even  a  one  division  plan  for  economy  sake  may  I'- 
advisable. 

Point  No.  5. — On  the  question  of  salaries  of  station  superintendents  it  is  a  general K 
accepted  proposition  that  the  responsibility  of  such  a  position  can  be  arrived  at  1>\ 
ascertaining  the  number  of  employees  unSer  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  super^i^.r. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptionally  large  receipts  or  unusually  large  responsibilitit- 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  employees  of  other  stations  at  some  points.  However 
in  such  cases  credit  should  be  allowed  for  value  of  financial  business  or  extraordinaf\ 
responsibility  necessary. 

We  propose  the  grouping  of  stations  based  upon  the  number  of  employees,  with  ih« 
financial  transactions  or  responsibility  assumed  as  an  incidental  feature. 

Point  No.  6.  Special  clerks. — In  the  larger  offices,  where  the  duties  are  various  au'l 
many  times  calling  for  men  of  exceptional  ability  or  commercial  or  technical  trainiiu. 
it  is  believed  that  a  wide  range  in  salary  for  special  clerks  should  be  made. 

We  propose  a  designated  number  of  such  clerks  be  allowed  to  each  office  withiii  a 
certain  group,  \idth  stipulated  salaries. 

Point  No.  7. — The  best  interest  of  the  service  requires  that  the  office  of  postma^st.  r 
be  filled  by  an  employee  of  the  local  office,  selection  to  be  based  upon  service  a:.<i 
ability. 

Point  No.  8. — We  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  dead  mattvr  at 
each  of  the  15  division  headquarters  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Point  No.  9. — We  propose  that  the  Parcel  Post  Service,  including  C.  O.  D.  ai.i 
insured  mail,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  be  placed  under  the  jimsdiction  oi  i 
superintendent  of  parcel  post.  That  part  of  the  service  has  grown  to  such  an  exi^-i.t 
that  same  can  no  longer  be  handled  by  other  sections  and  should  have  the  per^'uu. 
supervision  of  an  expert. 

Paint  No.  10. — Adequate  salaries  in  Postal  Service  readjustment  and  reclaasificati*  ii 
based  on  normal  conditions. 


Reclassification  of  post  offices  into  groups  according  to  business  transacted. 


Business  transacted. 


Assistant  poFtmaster 

Superintendent  of  mails 

Assistant  sii^wnntpndfnt  of  mails 

Siiperintendont  cit v  delivery 

Assistant  superintendent  cit v  delivery 

Rnperintendent  of  mone.v  order ' , 

Assistant  sujxTintendent  money  order 

SiiperintendeTit  of  reiristry '. i 

As>i.stant  suporintendeiit  of  registry 

Cashier 


ItoU 
million. 


Chief  stnmp  cleric. 
Kooki-'i»«'i><.'r 


Sni)erint"n(lent  of  parcel  post. 

Foreman 

SuiMirintendent  dead  letters. . 


$4,000 
3,000 
2.500 
3,000 
2.500 
2,500 
2.250 
2.500 
2.250 
2,500 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


1*  to  2     2  milM.  -. 
million.  I  or  mr.'c 


»»,ono 

3,250  ! 
2,750  ' 

2.750 

2. 7.5ft  , 

2.5^)0 

2,750  , 

2.  .500 

2,750 

2.2,50 

2.250 

2,2.50 

2,250 

2,000 


t  ■ 

".  ►' 

r     ■ 
',     • 

7  '* 

■Ik  ' 


2,'' 


I 

1  > 
•J   ,11 
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Superintendent  of  stationa:  25  employees  or  lees,  $2,000;  26  to  50,  $2,250;  51  to  100, 
$2,500;  over  100,  $2,750. 

The  above  schedule  is  submitted  by  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Supervi8or>^  Association, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  based  on  normal  conditions,  and  in  event  this  country 
should  not  again  reach  a  normal  basis  it  should  be  elevated  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  L.  P.  Dyhrberg,  of  Omaha. 

STATEHElf  T  OF  MB.  L.  P.  DTHRBEBO,  SPECIAL  CLEBK,  OMAHA» 

BfEBB. 

Mr.  Dyhrberg.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  represent  the  special  clerks 
of  the  Omaha  post  office,  and  I  feel  rather  at  a  disadvantage  here,  as 
we  feel  that  we  belong  really  v^ith  the  clerks,  rather  than  with  the 
supervisors. 

We  have  submitted  a  brief.  We  think  that  the  special  clerks  grade 
should  be  retained,  as  it  gives  an  incentive  to  the  clerks,  gives  them 
something  to  work  for.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  small  hope  of  the 
rank  and  file  becoming  supervisory  officials,  as  there  are  not  enough 
positions  of  that  kind  to  look  forward  to,  and  the  special  clerk  grade 
IS  the  incentive  to  keep  up  the  good  work  after  the  clerks  have  reached 
the  highest  automatic  grade.  Also,  the  special  clerk  is  looked  on  as  a 
leader  by  the  junior  clerks;  he  is  expected  to  act  as  a  sort  of  instructor 
to  the  new  men  coming  in  and  assist  in  general  in  producing  the  work. 
Qf  course  there  are  dmerent  classes  of  clerks  that  are  entitled  to  be 
graded  as  special  clerks,  but  in  particular  the  expert  distributors  in 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  sections.  .If  they  are  promoted  to 
foremanshijps,  they  are  usudly  taken  off  the  distribution  work  and 
the  post  office  loses  their  expert  knowledge  along  that  line  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  only  way  to  recognize  them  is  to  make  them  special 
clerks. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  in  the  other  departments  expert  utility 
clerks  sent  around  to  relieve  other  clerks,  and  they  must  oe  familiar 
with  all  the  work  in  whatever  department  they  happen  to  be  placed ; 
also  registrv  clerks  that  must  be  familiar  with  all  oranches  of  that 
service,  and  expert  finance  clerks  that  merit  a  special  rating. 

Outside  of  that,  the  clerks  feel  that  a  board  of  appeals  is  something 
that  we  should  have  had.  We  have  had  some  trouble  in  our  office, 
and  one  man  was  discharged  from  the  service  and,  we  think,  without 
a  proper  hearing.  Of  course  we  don't  presume  to  judge  whether  he 
should  be  discharged  or  not,  but  we  do  say  that  he  had  no  proper 
hearing  before  the  proper  oflBcials.  The  letter  that  he  received  from 
the  supervisors,  which  ended  his  case,  stated  that  they  believed  him 
guilty  of  the  charges  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  before  he  even  had  a 
chance  to  answer  them,  and  we  don't  think  that  was  exactly  right, 
and  we  think  that  a  board  of  appeals  of  some  kind  that  has  been 
advocated  here  before,  would  tend  to  solve  that  problem. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  scheme  study  which  the  special  clerks  have 
to  perform,  we  think  time  should  be  given  them  according  to  the 
schemes  that  they  are  required  to  study. 

I  might  say  a  little  about  the  merit  system.  In  our  office  the 
merit  system  as  now  conducted  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  worth 
very  much.  The  last  rating  I  got,  I  asked  the  supervisor  now  he 
arrived  at  it.  Well,  my  immediate  supervisor  didn't  know  anything 
about  it,  and  the  superintendent  of  mails  seemed  to  think  that 
somebody  else  was  doing  it.     I  really  could  not  find  out  just  who  was 
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giving  me  my  grade,  but  in  comparing  with  other  clerks  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  grade,  the  general  average  of  a  clerk,  was  put 
down  first,  and  then  the  grading  was  established  by  working  back- 
wards  from  that.  We  couldn't  see  any  other  way  of  doing  it.  ^e 
didn't  think  very  much  of  that  kind  oi  a  system. 

Another  thing  that  probably  is  a  little  outside  of  the  special 
clerks'  position  was  the  matter  of  automatic  promotions  that  were 
lost  in  tne  last  year  by  a  number  of  clerks.  There  were  $200  bonu^-s 
given,  but  clerks  that  were  not  entitled  to  automatic  promotions  <^(>t 
the  $200,  and  those  that  were  entitled  to  automatic  promotions  of 
$100,  only  received  $100  bonus.  We  have  some  service  men  thai 
were  in  the  war  at  the  time,  and  thev  feel  this  very  keenlv,  saving: 
that  they  were  assured  that  their  automatic  promotions  would  jjo 
on  while  they  were  in  the  service,  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  entereil 
the  service,  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  it  is  hardly  just  that  they 
should  come  back  and  practically  lose  $100,  as  they  considered,  aiili 
they  asked  me  to  mention  that  matter.  I  have  taken  it  up  with  tht» 
postmaster  and  the  officials,  but  they  claim  that  under  the  law  thai 
they  can  not  do  anything  about  it. 

Assuming  that  the  regular  clerks  are  to  be  graded,  from  $1,8(30  to 
$2,400,  we  leel  that  the  special  clerks  should  be  graded  at  least  Ho 
grades  higher;  that  is,  $2,500  and  $2,600. 

Mr.  Dhyrberg  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Filed  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Dyhrberg. 

The  grade  "special  clerk''  was  created  in  recognition  of  that  class  of  employees  vhu 
•how  exceptional  ability  in  the  performance  of  their  various  duties. 

Properly,  he  is  not  a  supervisory  official,  yet  his  responsibilitv  may  be  as  great  a.- 
that  of  the  supervisory  under  whom  he  works,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  particular 
work  even  ereater,  and  in  an  emergency  he  may  take  the  place  of  a  supervisory. 

He  is  looked  upon  as  a  leader  by  the  junior  clerks — ^in  a  way,  he  is  an  instructor 
and  he  is  expected  by  his  superior  to  assist  in  producing  the  maximum  results. 

DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  SPECIAL  CLERKS. 

Expert  information  bureau  clerks,  who  are  thoroughly  posted  on  the  Postal  I^ws 
and  Regulations,  all  information  contained  in  the  Annual  rostal  Guide  and  monthly 
supplements  thereto,  and  the  Daily  Bulletins  issued  by  the  department. 

\\  indow  clerks  receiving  parcel  post  from  the  public,  who  have  become  expert  in 
zones,  rates,  classifications,  restrictions,  and  mailability,  etc.,  of  fourth-class  matter, 
who  also  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  acceptance  into  the  mails  of  insured  and 
0.  0,  D.  matter. 

Stenographers  who  have  become  expert  in  answering  correspondence,  being  able 
to  handle  same  without  dictation  or  direct  supervision,  thus  allowing  super\ieor>- 
force  more  time  for  other  duties. 

Expert  utility  clerks,  who  from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  service  may  fill 
various  assignments  in  emergency  cases. 

Expert  citv  distributors,  wlio  on  account  of  years  of  experience  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  city,  may  effect  the  delivery  of  mail  without  street  address,  misdirected, 
orillegibly  addressed. 

Outgoing  mail  distributors,  who  on  account  of  speed  and  accuracy  have  set  a  stand- 
ard for  the  section  in  which  they  work  and  are  relied  upon  to  do  all  the  intricate  and 
difficult  distribution. 

Expert  registry  clerks,  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  problems  of  the  registry'  seni(  e. 

Expert  finance  clerks,  accountants,  and  others  whose  efficient  service  ments  special 
grading. 

Assuming  the  regular  clerks  to  be  graded  from  $1,800  to  $2,400,  special  clerks  should 
be  graded  $2,500  and  $2,600. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  R.  H.  Hansen,  of  Oklahoma  City. 
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Mr.  Hansbn.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  have  already  filed  a  brief  with 
the  commi^ion  and  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion,  as  that  has 
been  done  by  the  men  before  me,  but  we  have  a  peculiar  condition 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  post  office  which  may  be  something  new  to 
the  commission,  and  that  is  we  have  recently  reached  the  $600,000 
class — ^that  is,  comparatively  recently.  Some  10  years  ago  the  re- 
ceipts were  somewnat  less— about  $300,000 — and  for  the  calendar 
year  just  passed  they  will  lack  about  $30,000  of  going  to  $1,000,000. 
6f  course,  that  being  the  condition,  we  have  naturally  gotten  pro- 
motions quite  rapidlv  in  that  office,  and  I  may  not  be  the  proper 
person  to  appear  before  the  commission  hearing  the  men  that  are 
not  satisfiea  with  their  salaries.  Now,  I  have  during  the  past  6 
years  been  superintendent  of  mails  in  that  office  and  have  not  failed 
of  promotion  once  each  vear  during  that  time.  I  have  reached  the 
maximum  salary  now  of  supervisor,  and  where  do  I  go  from  here? 
I  am  through  as  far  as  promotions  are  concerned  now  in  that  office 
under  present  conditions.  Each  post  office  is  an  organization  unto 
itself,  to  a  large  extent,  so  far  as  eniployees  are  concerned,  and  they 
can  rise  so  high  in  that  particular  office,  and  no  higher. 

The  only  thiiig  I  have  to  look  forward  to  is  assistant  postmaster 
some  day,  possibly,  and  I  may  not  get  that,  because  I  am  not  a 
finance  iiian  and  the  other  fellow  may  be.  What  we  want  in  our 
office  is  the  opportunity  for  promotion  with  more  salarv'  to  some 
lai^er  office  if  possible. 

It  manifestly  is  unfair  that  I  should  receive  the  same  salary  in  my 
office  that  the  superintendent  of  mails  in  the  Kansas  City  office,  or 
any  other  large  omce,  who  has  three  or  four  times  the  responsibility 
that  I  have,  and  yet  what  opportunity  has  he  for  salaiy  advance- 
ment in  his  position  at  the  present  time?  None  whatever,  and  if 
vou  give  him  an  increase  in  salary  in  the  largo  office,  there  is  still  a 
limit  to  that,  and  when  he  gets  to  that  limit,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
$4,000 — ^whatever  it  happens  to  be — then  what  has  he  to  look  for- 
ward to?  He  will  be  satisfied  with  that  salary  for  only  four  or  five 
years  if  he  is  ambitious,  and  then  he  will  become  dissatisfied.  He 
won't  step  down  and  out,  because  the  salary  is  so  lar^e  that  he  can't 
AfTord  to;  he  can't  afford  to  throw  up  his  job.  If  tne  organization 
of  the  whole  post-office  service  was  coordinated,  made  into  districts 
something  like  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  more  opportunity  of 
advancement  provided  for  supervisors,  then  you  woidd  give  the  men 
subordinate  to  two  principal  supervisors  in  each  office  an  opportunity 
of  advancement,  and  this  would  residt  in  advancement  to  the  special 
clerks  and  lower  grade  clerks. 

In  our  office  we  have  at  the  present  time  five  foremen.  Previous 
to  July  1,  1919,  those  five  foremen  were  getting  $1,500.  On  July  1 
they  were  promoted  imder  the  law  which  gave  them  $100  more  than 
the  highest  paid  clerk  under  them,  making  $1,600,  but  the  comptroller 
held  that  the  $1,600  did  not  include  the  $200  bonus  which  was  eiven 
them  in  1918,  resulting  in  their  further  promotion  to  $1,800.  jTow 
comes  the  special  appropriation  of  November  8,  19 19,  which  gives 
another  $125  additional,  in  all  amounting  to  $1,925.    The  lowest 
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paid  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  in  our  office  receives  $2,025. 
$100  more,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison  between  the 
responsibilities  of  the  two  positions.  This  assistant  superintendent 
has  charge  of  the  City  Delivery  Service;  he  has  under  his  supervision 
something  like  80  men;  the  loremen  have  under  their  supervision 
anywhere  from  10  or  12  to  20  or  2S  men,  and  yet  they  get  within  $100 
of  what  that  man  is  paid  right  now.  They  get  compensatory  time 
for  Sundays  and  holiaay  work,  or  can  take  overtime  m  lieu  thereof, 
making  an  aggregate  for  the  year  more  than  thb  assistant  superin- 
tendent will  get.  He  can't  possibly  get  a  cent  more  under  the  present 
appropriation.  I  don't  be^udge  the  foremen  a  dime  that  they  have 
got;  uiej  earn  every  cent  of  it  and  are  worth  more  than  they  are 
getting  ri^ht  now,  but  there  should  be  a  wider  margin  between  the 
two  positions  than  there  is  under  present  conditions,  and  I  believe 

irou  will  agree  with  me  that  assuming  a  foreman  is  worth  $1,925,  the 
owest  paid  assistant  superintendent  is  worth  at  least  $300  more  than 
he  is.  ii  he  is  worth  a  cent.  He  wouldn't  be  worth  much  if  he  wasn^t 
worth  that  much  more. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
special  clerks.  All  things,  being  equal,  special  clerks  should  be  given 
tne  preference  for  the  supervisory  promotions,  but  you  can't  do  it 
under  present  conditions,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  special 
clerks  assigned  to  an  office  of  the  size  of  the  one  I  am  connected  with. 
We  have  only  about  five  special  clerks  in  the  office  at  this  time,  and 
assuming  that  you  wanted  to  promote  a  man  to  the  position  of  fore- 
man, you  have  got  five  mei>  to  choose  from,  and  the  material  is  not 
there  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
the  promotion  to  special  clerk  of  ordinary  clerks  who  had  reached 
the  maximum  salary  of  and  performed  certain  duties  required  of 
special  clerks,  then  you  would  nave  some  real  material  to  draw  from 
for  supervisors.  Under  present  conditions  the  ordinary  clerk  can 
be  promoted  automatically  if  he  has  the  rating  of  70  per  cent;  special 
clerks  must  have  a  rating  of  90  per  cent  to  get  the  designation,  and 
must  keep  that  rating  indefinitely.  When  any  ordinary  clerk  draw- 
ing the  maximum  salary  reaches  the  grade  of  90  per  cent  average  for 
the  years'  work  why  shouldn't  he  be  designated  as  a  special  clerk 
and  given  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  f dUlow  ?  He  nas  been  b 
the  service  possibly  longer,  is  just  as  good  a  clerk,  but  under  the  law 
providing  for  special  clerks  we  are  only  allowed  to  promote  15  per 
cent  of  them,  if  we  could  promote  them  on  the  basis  of  90  per  cent 
averages,  we  could  have  possibly  25  in  our  office;  then  when  we  come 
to  promote  a  man  as  supervisor,  we  will  have  something  to  draw 
from,  but  you  can't  draw  from  four  or  five  men  successfuUy. 

So  far  as  the  special  clerks  are  concerned,  of  course,  they  are 
requesting  that  they  be  allowed  the  preference  in  promotion  to 
supervisory  positions,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  all  things  being 
equal  they  would  be  given  the  preference,  but  if  they  have  not  got 
the  qualincations  necessary  to  a  supervisor,  then  how  in  the  world 
are  you  ^oing  to  promote  them  I 

My  brief  sets  forth  all  the  facts  in  this  connection  as  they  exist  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  post  office,  and  there  is  no  use  going  into  the 
details  again.  We  did  not  dwell  on  the  cost  of  living  at  this  time, 
because  we  did  not  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  permanent 
readjustment  of  salaries,  so  far  as  we  see  it,  but  we  do  believe  you 
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should  give  some  consideration  to  the  promotion  to  higher  positions 
of  employees  after  they  have  reached  the  maximum  salary  in  their 
class.  After  we  have  reached  the  maximum  grade  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  i)ost  office,  if  we  take  proper  interest  in  the  work  and  want  to 
rise  higher,  then  what  we  want  is  the  opportunity  to  be  promoted 
to  some  larger  office  at  a  larger  salary  or  to  the  organization  at 
Washin£;ton  at  a  larger  salary. 
Mr.  Hansen  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  SuBMrrrED  bt  Mb.  R.  H.  Hansen. 

We  fint  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  this  brief  is  not  intended  as  a  criticiBm 
either  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  or  uie  Post  Office  Department,  but  has  been  prepared 
wholly  with  a  view  toward  assisting  you  in  solving  the  vexing  problem  which  con- 
fronts you,  the  proper  solution  of  wldch  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  service  as 
well  as  the  employees. 

As  the  purpose  of  your  investigation  is  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  permanent  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  postal  employees,  it  does  not  appear 
fitting  that  the  question  of  increases  in  salaries  under  present  abnormal  conditions 
should  be  gone  into  in  detail.  -  1 1  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
have  increased  an  average  of  about  70  per  cent  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
and  while  Congress  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  met  this  increase  by  a  temporary  bonus 
the  proportion  of  increase  in  salaries  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living  and  until  such  time  as  conditions  return  to  normal  a  substantial  bonus, 
in  addition  to  any  increases  which  your  honorable  body  may  recommend  as  a  perma- 
Dent  basis,  should  be  allowed  all  postal  employees.  Therefore,  our  aiguments  must 
be  based  on  permanent  facts,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
abnost  beyond  comprehension  during  the  past  few  years  can  have  no  great  bearing 
on  a  permanent  readjustment,  for  it  is  manifestlv  impossible  for  these  conditions  to 
continue  indefinitely.  The  present  should  be  taken  care  of  by  a  temporary  increase 
proportionate  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  at  this  time. 

LAWS   WHICH  TO   A  LARGE   EXTENT  GOVERN   POSTAL  SALARIES. 

In  effect  the  salaries  of  all  postal  employees  above  the  ordinary  grades  are  governed 
by  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  in  l^e  various  offices,  for  the  reason  the  act  of  March 
3,'  1883,  fixes  the  basis  upon  which  the  postmaster  is  compensated  and  the  same;  act 
pro\ides  that  the  salary  of  his  assistant  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
ne  receives,  and  that  of  the  superintendent  of  mails  not  to  exceed  45  per  cent.  There- 
fore, as  this  act  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  two  principal  supervisors  in  each  office,  it  is 
of  cotuse  out  of  the  question  for  Congress  to  provide  compensation  for  the  supervisors 
subordinate  of  these  two.  to  equal  that  which  is  paid  them  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  subordinates  all  down  the  line  can  not  receive  as  much  salary  as  his  immediate 
saperior.  Consequentlv  we  state  that  in  effect  the  salaries  of  all  postal  employees 
tMve  the  ordinanr  grades  are  based  on  that  of  the  postmaster,  regardless  of  increased 
responsibilities  wnich  obtain  as  an  office  grows. 

There  is  small  comparison  between  the  work  performed  in  post  offices  36  vears  ago 
and  now.  There  have  been  a  multiplicity  of  duties  placed  on  the  Postal  Service 
which  were  not  dreamed  of  at  that  time,  yet  the  same  law  which  governed  the  salary 
of  the  postmaster  and  the  two  principal  supervisors  in  post  offices  then  is  still  in 
effect,  and  this  has  to  a  huge  extent  au*tomaticallv  kept  the  salaries  of  all  employees 
above  the  ordinary  grades  at  present  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  they  were  in  1883, 
yet  what  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  living  standards  of  that  time  and  the 
present.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  postal  employees  of  to-day  should  be 
governed  by  this  antiquated  law? 

The  present-day  organization  of  post  offices  is  almost  foreign  to  that  of  the  post 
o£5ce  of  1883.  The  innumerable  duties  with  which  post  offices  have  been  burdened 
nnce  that  time,  aside  from  the  recent  war  activities,  have  increased  the  working 
forces  of  all  offices,  and  yet  no  consideration  has  been  given  toward  increasing  the 
compensation  of  the  officials  who  direct  the  work. 

As  an  office  grows  the  responsibilities  of  the  supervisors  also  increase,  yet  i  nder 
the  present  law  after  an  office  has  reached  the  $600,000  class  the  in(  reases  in  com- 
pensation of  the  supervisors  are  at  a  stand-still.  Dees  it  not  seem  unreasonable  that 
the  supervisors  in  an  office  having  receipts  of,  say,  $1,000,000  and  probably  300  em- 
ployees, should  receive  exactly  the  same  salary  as  the  supervisor  in  an  office  having 
receipts  of  five  or  six  millions  and  probably  seven  or  eight  hundred  employees? 
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Cftn  not  it  readily  be  seen  that  the  reeponaib&lities  of  the  laiger  oflSoe  an  Mt  kut 
double  that  of  the  smaller?  Yet  the  superviBors  in  the  luger  can  not,  under  the 
present  law,  expect  one  cent  more  salary  than  the  same  offidals  in  the  smaller  office. 
Of  course  promotions  are  regular  in  a  steadily  growing  office  below  the  $600,000  claas, 
but  after  that  point  is  reached  the  supervisors  are  up  against  a  '  *  stone  wall "  as  it  were, 
unless  the  office  should  grow  to  the  same  pit>poftions  as  the  five  now  piorided  lai)^ 
saliuiee  for  the  postmasters  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILrnES  OF  SUPBBVIBORS  IN  THE  OKLAHOMA,  OKIJk.,  P08T  OP?ICE 

In  a  post  office  operating  on  the  two-division  plan,  as  is  the  Oklahoma,  OUa.,  office, 
and  which  office  only  we  consider  in  this  pu't  of  our  argument,  the  assistant  posUnaster 
is  also  the  superintendent  of  finance  ana  it  is  his  duty^  to  take  care  of  the  financial 
end  of  the  work.  He  has  imder  his  direct  supervision  the  postal  cashier's  office, 
the  money-order  section,  and  the  stamp  department.  He  has  charoe  of  the  postal 
savings  bank  which  is  handled  in  connection  with  the  money-order  section,  the 
rural  carrier  pay  roll  for  the  entire  State,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1919, 
disbursed  over  one  and  three-fourths  millions  of  dollars;  the  handling  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  entire  State,  as  this  is  the  depository  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  ui 
addition  the  work  incident  to  a  central  accounting  office.  Under  him  he  has  assist- 
ants in  the  supervisory  grades  as  follows:  Postal  cashier,  his  assistant,  and  money 
order  cashier;  mese  make  up  the  supervisory  personnel  of  the  finance  division.  He 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  finances  of  an  $»00,000  to  $900,000  busineas  as  well  u 
the  surplus  funds  from  all  of  the  other  offices  in  the  State.  To  him  the  postmaster 
looks  for  a  proper  accounting  for  all  of  the  funds  under  his  control  and  he,  to  make 
proper  accounting,  must  possess  the  qualifications  of  auditor,  bookkeeper,  expert 
accountant,  and  oanker.  In  addition  ne  must  be  possessed  of  executive  ability, 
initiative,  ability  to  handle  the  public,  and  there  are  times  when  he  must  act  as 
postmaster  and  custodian  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  superintendent  of  mails  has  direct  charge  of  the  working  force  ctf  the  entirf 
office  outside  the  finance  xli vision.  Upon  him  devolves  the  duty  of  seeing  that  thf 
mails  are  properly  and  expeditiously  handled.  The  majority  of  the  enoLployees  ri 
the  office  are  under  his  direction,  but  he  has  not  the  financial  responsibility  which 
the  assistant  postmaster  has. 

Ue  has  direction  of  the  distributing  forces  of  the  outgoing  mails  section  and  thi* 
incoming  section,  the  registered-mails  section,  the  box-distribution  section,  the  (ity- 
delivery  section,  and  a  number  of  minor  sections  of  the  office.  He  also  handler 
correspondeance  with  the  department  and  public  which  relates  to  the  handling  of 
the  mails.  He  has  under  him  in  the  supervisory  grades  two  assistants  and  six  fore- 
men. The  one  asnstant  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  city  and  rural  carriers,  and  the 
other  under  whom  the  six  foremen  work  is  in  charge  of  the  clerical  force.  The  super- 
intendent of  mails  must  see  that  the  mails  are  handled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  * 
and  the  department^  and  the  postmaster  must  rely  on  him  to  handle  the  work  m 
there  will  be  no  criticism  of  the  office  either  by  the  public  or  the  department  in  «> 
far  as  handling  the  mails  is  concerned. 

That  part  of  the  office  which  is  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  department  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  assistant  postmaster,  while  that  part  which  is  of  most  importan(>e 
to  the  general  public  is  imder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  mails,  coiwie- 
quently  the  latter  must  be  possessed  not  only  of  executive  ability  and  initiative,  but 
also  the  ability  to  handle  the  public. 

The  assistant  supervisors,  who  are  subordinate  to  the  assistant  postmaster  aii<) 
superintendent  of  mails,  must  to  a  considerable  extent  possess  the  qualification:!  of 
their  immediate  superiors,  but  in  the  case  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  msdU 
they  must  more  particularly  possess  the  ability  to  handle  men,  for  they  are  the  oiie:> 
who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  working  force  at  all  times  and  they  must  handle 
the  force  so  there  will  be  no  friction.  The  foremen  must  possess  ability  to  handle 
men  and  a  certain  part  of  the  work  or  understand  fully  all  of  the  refiuirements  of  the 
particular  section  which  they  directly  supervise. 

The  various  station  superintendents  have  a  greater  varietv  of  duties  to  perfonn 
than  almost  any  other  supervisor.  They  are  to  many  virtually  postmaster  (in  fact, 
they  iiandle  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  many  postmasters  of  second-class  officer 
and  ikime  of  the  smaller  first-class  offices),  for  most  of  the  patrons  of  a  station  rarely 
have  any  postal  business  which  can  not  be  handled  through  the  station  and  as  a  con- 
sequence almost  forget  that  the  general  post  office  exists.  These  superintendent < 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  possess  the  qualifications  of  all  the  other  supervison. 
'  It  requires  years  of  work  in  a  post  office  and  study  of  postal  work  before  an  em- 
ployee IS  competent  to  become  a  supervisor.  The  youngest  supervisor  in  this  office 
has  eight  years  of  service  to  his  credit  and  the  oldest  21  years. 
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While  the  postmaBter  is  the  head  of  the  organization  in  each  office,  the  at  tual  direc- 
tion of  the  work  devdlvee  upon  the  asmstant  poetmaster  and  the  superintendent  of 
mails,  and  the  auper visors  subordinate  to  them. 

8PKCIAL  CLBRK8 — WHAT  IB   REQUIRED   OF  THEM   AND  THEIR    OPPOKTI'NITIFB   FOR 

ADVANCEMENT. 

The  special  clerk  in  a  post  office  is  an  expert  in  some  particular  part  of  the  work, 
•uch  as  distribution  of  the  mails,  register  section,  etc.  He  is  the  one  who  is  looked 
upon  to  set  the  pace  for  the  other  clerks  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  best 
wniv  h  Is  in  him  at  all  times. 

The  experts  in  the  Postal  Service,  who  are  represented  by  the  spec  ial  c  lerks,  are 
juflt  as  necessary  as  the  expert  in  commercial  enterprises,  yet  he  is  not  recognized  as 

19  the  latter  in  so  far  as  salarv  increases  are  concerned.  It  is  believed  that  this  is 
due.  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  fact  the  postal  expert  is  not  possessed  of  a  salable 
luiowledge  as  is  the  expert  in  commercial  lines;  the  latter  can  usually  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  knowlecige  if  his  employer  does  not  see  fit  to  properly  recognize  his 
ability,  but  your  postal  expert  can  not  sell  his  knowledge  to  some  other  post  offic  e 
at  a  higher  rate.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Congress  has  not  properly  pro- 
vided for  the  postal  expert,  because  it  is  a  known  fact  that  he  must  be  satisfied  vnih 
vhat  he  is  paid  as  he  has  no  knowledge  of  commercial  value,  but  are  inc  lined  to  the 
belief  that  the  value  of  this  class  of  postal  employees  has  never  been  properly  im- 
pressed upon  Congress.  The  postal  expert  is  of  much  more  value  to  the  public  at 
large  than  the  expert  in  commercial  enterprises,  and  this  fact  alone  should  plare 
him  in  the  same  class  as  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  his  percentage  of  salary  over  that  of 
the  ordinary  employee  is  concerned. 

We  find  upon  investigation  that  the  expert,  in  commercial  enterprises  re(  elves  a 
<  oosiderably  laiger  salary  over  that  of  the  ordinary  employee  than  tne  postal  expert 
does.    Take,  for  instance,  stenographers;  the  expert  can  command  a  salary  of  from 

20  to  50  or  even  100  per  cent  over  that  paid  the  same  class  of  workers  of  only  ordinary 
ability,  while  the  postal  expert,  who  has  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  learn  than 
an  expert  stenographer,  can  command  less  than  10  per  cent  mcnre  than  the  ordinary 
postal  employee.  There  is  always  an  opportunity  for  the  expert  in  commenial 
enterprises  to  sell  his  knowledge  at  a  rate  commensiurate  with  the  work  he  is  able  to 
perform,  but  this  is  not  true  in  the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  an  ordinary  employee  in  the  Postal  Servic  e  c  an,  ur<ler 
the  present  law,  command  a  salary  of  within  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  per  year  of 
that  paid  the  expert  or  special  clerk.  This,  we  believe,  is  due  to  a  large  exter  t  to 
the  existing  efficiency  r^ilations,  which  provide  that  the  ordinary  clerk  shall  be 
promoted  automatically  to  the  next  hig[her  grade  if  he  has  an  efficiency  rating  of  70 
per  cent,  but  your  postal  expert  is  required  to  maintain  an  average  of  at  least  90  per 
rent  to  secure  the  desiffnation  and  salary  of  special  clerk.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  the  special  clerks  are  required  to  maintain  a  rating  of  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  ofxliiiaiy  employee  that  they  are  assumed  to  perform  at  least  20  per  cent  more 
vork,  and  should  they  not  therefore  receive  at  least  20  per  cent  more  salary?  No 
special  clerk  will  object  to  a  rule  requiring  him  to  maintain  a  rating  at  least  20  per 
cent  hiffher  than  the  ordinary  employee,  provided  he  is  given  at  least  20  per  <  ent 
more  salary. 

COMPABISONS  BCTWBBN  THE  SALABIES  OF  THE  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THIS  GBOUP  IN 
THE  OKLAHOMA,  OXLA.,  POST  OFFICE  AND  THOSE  PAID  THOSE  EMPLOYED  IN  SOME- 
WHAT BIMILAB  CAPACITIES   IN   COMMERCIAL   ENTERPRISES. 

There  is  hardly  a  business  with  which  the  Postal  Service  ( an  be  compared,  as  that 
is  a  profession  unto  itself.  About  the  nearest  we  can  come  to  it  is  the  railway,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  organizations,  but  yet  these  are  hardly  fair  comparisons  as  the 
employees  in  those  enterprises  are  possessed  of  a  knowledge  having  a  commercial 
value.  Statistics  which  are  available  to  you  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  ;!^ill  show 
bow  the  salaries  in  these  enterprises  compare  with  those  in  the  Postal  Service. 

Aflristant  postmaster  at  13,000  per  year  basic  salary,  compared  with  auditor  at  $4,200 
and  bank  cashier  at  $4,d00  per  year,  respectively. 

Superinttfident  of  mails  at  $2,600  ^  year  baeoc  salary,  compared  with  the  manager 
Qrown  Petroleum  Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  at  $5,000  per  year. 

Asristant  superinteadent  of  mails  at  $2,100  per  year,  including  all  bonus,  com]>ared 
with  chief  clerk,  Crown  Petroleum  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  at  $2,880  per  year. 

Assifltant  iupmntendei^t  of  mAils  at  $2,025  per  year,  including  all  bonus,  compared 
with  asristant  manager  Crew  Levick  Oil  Co. ,  at  $3,000  and  assistant  manager  Magnolia 
Petioleum  Co. ,  at  ^,300  per  year. 
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Assistant  postal  cashier  at  11,800  per  year,  including  all  bonus,  compared  with 
assistant  bank  cashier  at  $2,400  and  $2,500  per  year. 

Money  order  cashier  at  $1,925  per  y;ear,  including  all  bonus,  compared  with  ctafaier 
Rubber  (.'o.  at  $2,100  per  ^ear  and  assistant  bank  cashier  at  $2,400. 

Superintendent  of  stations  (all  in  this  office  receive  $1,925  per  year,  including  all 
bonus),  compared  with  foreman  auto  comfMmy  at  $2,700  per  year;  foreman  distributing 
company  at  $2,400  per  year;  secretary  National  Stock  Yards  at  ^,300  per  year. 

Foremen  (all  in  this  office  receive  $1,925  per  year,  except  one  at  $1,800,  includim; 
all  bonus),  compared  with  clerk  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  $2,400  per  year:  expert  enpsntn' 
at  an  average  of  $3,000  per  year:  expert  auto  mechanic  at  an  avenge  of  $2,900  jm 
year. 

Special  clerks  (all  in  this  office  receive  $1,750  per  year,  except  two  at  $lj660.  who 
fail^  of  promotion  because  their  ratings  were  sligntly  less  than  90  per  cent,  mcludiDs 
all  bonus),  compared  with  the  same  as  the  foremen. 

The  above  comparisons  furnished  by  the  employees  themselves  for  the  most  pvt 
and  are  based  on  fact.  In  making  these  comparisons  men  of  about  the  same  educt- 
tional  qualifications  and  experience  in  their  respective  lines  of  work  only,  were  ccm- 
sidered .  In  the  case  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  mails  and  foremen ,  it  was  found 
that  each  of  them  had  supervision  over  a  considerably  larger  number  of  employee 
than  those  with  whom  they  are  compared  in  commercial  enterprises. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  IN  THIS  GROUP  IN  THE  OKIJkHOMA,    OKL&.. 

POST  OFFICE. 

The  average  savings  of  the  supervisors  in  the  group  was  8.5  per  cent  in  1914  and  that 
of  the  special  clerks  in  tlie  same  year  4  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  a  self-evident  fart 
that  notning  was  saved  in  1918  and  1919  and  these  employees  either  lived  more  ponrlv 
or  were  compelled  to  draw  on  their  savings,  in  fact,  most  of  them  were  compelled  t  • 
draw  on  their  savings  to  ''get  by  "  at  all  and  a  number  of  them  have  stated  that  xi)*- 
savings  of  several  years  are  gone. 

The  average  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  each  of  the  superviaors  is  thn^ 
and  in  the  case  of  the  special  clerks,  the  same.  Statistics  which  are  available  to  you 
will  show  what  is  considered  a  reasonable  amount  upon  which  families  of  this  size 
can  live,  according  to  American  standards  so  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  matt£Y 
in  detail,  suffice  it  to  remind  you  that  the  postal  employee  has  a  certain  position  t'> 
maintain  in  his  community,  so  there  can  be  no  reflection  on  the  ser\'ice,  which  the 
employee  in  a  commercial  enterprise  has  not.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ptn- 
ployees  of  this  group. 

OPPOUTIINITIES  WHICH  THE  EMPLOYEES  IN  THIS  GROUP  WOirLD  HAVE  TO  ADVANCE  IN 
SOME  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE,  WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS,  SHOULD  THEY  RESIGN  FROU 
THE  SERVICE. 

The  employees  in  this  group  in  the  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  post  office,  would  have  reachni 
an  average  age  of  42  years  witliin  five  years  after  leaving  the  service  and  any  of  thpoi 
should  be  in  line  for  promotion  after  they  had  been  employed  in  some  commerriA: 
enterprise  for  that  length  of  time,  but  is  it  not  more  than  likely  that  some  younger 
man,  who  has  grown  up  with  the  business  would  be  given  the  preference  over  him  ' 
It  stands  to  reason  that  almost  any  enterprise  would  rather  proinote  a  man  who  liAs 
many  years  of  service  left  in  him  and  knows  the  businesB  than  a  middle-aged  man  wh» 
will  in  all  probabilities  last  only  a  comparatively  short  time  and  is  not  00  familiar 
with  the  business. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  these  employees  would  be  too  old  to  expect  much  ad- 
vancement should  they  leave  the  service,  this  does  not  indicate  that  tney  are  too  '•!.! 
for  the  Postal  Service  with  which  they  have  been  attached  for  years,  but  on  the  r'»n- 
trary  thev  are  really  at  their  best.  They  have  "grown  up  with  the  business**  as  ii 
were,  and  are  experte  in  the  work. 

The  question  might  be  raised,  in  this  connection,  why  these  employees  did  not 
take  up  some  other  line  of  work  at  the  time  they  entered  the  Postal  Service.  In  reply 
to  this  we  would  ask  a  question  in  return:  How  many  yoimg  men  of,  say  20,  knovr 
what  ability  they  possess?  We  find  that  man^  of  the  male  employees  of  the  <>kU- 
homa.  Okla.,  post  office,  who  entered  the  sevice  at  an  early  age  would  have  quit 
whori  they  discovered  they  were  possessed  of  ability  of  which  they  were  not  awarv 
when  they  entered  the  service,  but  could  not  as  most  of  them  had  married,  be^>iir 
raiAing  a  family  and  were  paying  out  on  a  home,  hence  they  were  tied  up  with  oblik'a- 
tions  whirh  would  not  perout  of  such  action.  Further,  from  10  to  20  years  ago  wht*n 
the  employees  in  this  group  entered  the  service  the  salary  compared  favorably  with 
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those  in  commercial  enterpriseB,  but  the  ttlary  of  the  postal  employee  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  salaries  paia  employees  in  other  lines  of  work  nor  wi^  ihe  American 
standard  of  living. 

All  the  members  of  this  git>up  have  served  the  Government,  faithfully  and  well 
for  the  best  yean  of  their  lives,  so  whv  should  not  the  public  be  willing  to  pay  them  a 
wage  commensurate  with  the  valuable  service  which  nas  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  rendered  them.  We  find  that  the  public  does  not  care  a  continental  whether 
or  not  the  Post  Office  Department  shows  a  profit;  what  they  want  is  service,  cost  what 
it  may,  and  most  of  them  are  anxious  to  see  the  men  who  have  helped  build  up  the 
pfiiciency  of  the  service  i>aid  an  adequate  wage  so  they  can  a£ford  to  remain  in  the 
Bf^rvice  and  continue  to  give  their  best  efforts  toward  its  betterment. 

As  the  public  demands  efficient  service  from  the  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  all  classes  come  in  constant  contact,  and  from  which  many  judge  the 
entire  administration  of  Government  affairs,  does  it  not  naturally  follow  that  they 
flhould  be  willing  to  nay  for  such  service?  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  people  can  not 
receive  the  service  wnich  they  demand,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for,  if  the  forces  which 
render  them  this  service  are  continually  changing  as  in  the  past.  The  experienced 
men  must  be  kept  in  the  service  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  highest  standud  of 
efficiency  and  the  only  way  they  can  be  kept  is  to  give  them  a  salary  which  will  com- 
pare at  least  favorably  with  salaries  paid  commercial  enterprises  and  permit  them  to 
live  acficnding  to  the  recognized  American  standards  and  in  keeping  with  their  posi- 
tions. 

S(  GGBtmONS  FOR  A  PBRMANSNT  READJUSTMENT  OF  SALARIES  OF  POSTAL    EMPLOYEES 

IS  THE   SUPEItVISOBT-SPEClAL  CLERKS  OROUP. 

The  postal  emplovees  in  this  grou|>,  and  in  other  groups  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  living  wage  unless  a  pension  system  is  inaugurated 
which  will  insure  them  a  living  after  they  nave  become  incapacitated.  But  we  are 
confident  that  most  of  the  employees  would  prefer  a  salary  which  would  permit  them 
to  save  for  themselves  as  they  will  then  be  given  an  opportunity  to  enhance  their 
savings  by  investments  or,  at  least,  by  the  sure  3  or  4  per  cent  paid  by  Government 
bonds  or  savings  banks.  Assuming  that  the  maximum  salary  of  the  ordinary  employee 
was  fixed  at,  say  11,800  per  year,  and  this  would  permit  him  to  save  20  per  cent  (which 
it  wUl  not,  by  any  means,  under  present  conditions),  then  he  would  have  saved  in 
round  numbers  $10,000  after  he  has  served  in  that  grade  for  30  years,  this  without 
having  invested  the  monev  in  any  way,  but  as  most  of  the  emplovees  would  at  least 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  interest  paid  on  savings  accounts,  the  total  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  an  income  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  that  employee's  life 
and  he  woula  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  by  his  own  efforts. 

The  supsrvisors  in  this  group  in  the  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  post  office  indorse  the  salary 
schedule  adopted  by  the  last  national  convention  of  the  supervisory  enrployees' 
oiganization,  copies  of  which  have  been  furnished  you,  as  a  basis  for  working  out  a 
permanent  salary  scale,  and  the  special  clerks  in  the  same  office  indorse  an  increase 
which  will  provide  them  a  salary  of  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than  that  which  is 
decided  upon  as  the  maximum  for  ordinary  clerks,  to  be  graded  in  even  hundreds  of 
dollars,  each  fifty  or  more  dollars  to  be  considered  as  a  hundred,  until  the  maximum 
is  reached  and  an  additional  hundred  dollars  increase  for  each  five  years  they  have 
served  as  special  clerk  after  the  maximum  provided  by  the  20  per  cent  is  reached. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  amiiss  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  special  clerks  can,  by  working  overtime  and  taking  overtime  pay  for  Sunday 
and  holiday  work,  secure  a  larger  annual  income  than  many  of  the  suparvisors  who 
work  many  hours  overtime,  but  for  which  they  receive  no  credit.  Take  the  Christmas 
holiday  season  just  past;  a  number  of  the  ordinary  clerks  in  the  Oklahoma,  Okla., 
post  office  received  more  pay  for  the  last  half  of  December  than  one  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  of  mails  and  all  of  the  foremen,  although  the  assistant  superintendent 
worked  from  10  to  12  hours  each  day  and  the  foremen  from  1  to  3  hours  overtime 
each  day  for  a  period  of  about  10  dajrs.  A  revision  of  the  regulations  should  be  made 
to  provide  that,  at  least,  all  employees  who  are  required  to  register  on  the  time  re- 
corder shall  be  paid  for  all  overtime  and  have  the  same  Sunday  and  holiday  privileges 
as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  special  clerks,  clerks,  and  carriers. 

8UGOE8TION8   FOR  PBOMOTINQ   INTEREST  IN  THE   SERVICE   BY  PROVIDING    MORK 

OPPORTUNrriES   FOR  ADVANCEMENT. 

We  feel  that  the  question  of  promoting  interest  in  the  service  b^  providing  such 
opportunities  for  advancement  will  more  than  anything  else  quiet  agitation  for 
increases  in  salary  which  will  recur  from  time  to  time. 
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Froviaons  should  be  made  for  advanciiig  to  the  epecud  dcrk  giBde  all  deria  vi^ 
have  been  in  the  service  for  a  certain  leng^th  of  time  and  have  come  up  to  aO  of  U» 
requirements  for  such  advancement.  The  number  of  special  clerks  uiould  not  h^ 
limited  to  advancing  possibly  15  per  cent  who  have  reached  the  tw^'rimnm  mAts^ 
provided  for  ordinary  clerks  each  year,  as  there  are  many  ordinary  derka  woo  are 
just  as  profident  as  the  special  clerks,  but  who  are  kept  in  the  lower  mde  beau» 
of  the  limited  number  of  them  who  are  promoted  to  the  special  grade  eadk  yetr. 
In  the  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  post  office  there  are  at  least  15  oidinary  derks  who  are  jist 
as  profident  as  the  special  derks;  in  fact,  they  perform  just  as  much  work,  yet  they 
can  not  hope  for  advancement  to  the  special  grade  until  more  positions  in  that  grul^ 
are  allowed  the  of&ce,  and  even  then  a  number  of  them  must  wait  possibly  for  several 
years  before  securing  the  coveted  promotion  because,  everything  being  equal,  the 
senior  clerk  is  given  preference.  Why  should  not  all  clerks  who  have  met  the  t^ 
auirements  for  a  special  clerk  be  promoted  to  that  grade?  It  is  very  dcprenog  od 
tne  morale  of  the  ordinary  clerk  to  know  that  he  is  just  as  profident  as  the  special 
derk  but  has  comparativelv  remote  hopes  for  advancement.  By  making  sucn  pro- 
vidons  for  the  ordinary  clerks  we  naturally  lead  up  to  what  should  be  done  to  advLce 
the  special  derk. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  special  derks  should  be  given  the  preference  when  it 
comes  to  making  promotions  to  the  supervisory  grades.  This  is  not,  however,  alwav* 
practicable,  as  a  special  clerk  does  not  always  possess  the  personal  quaKfiralinpf 
necessary  in  a  supervisor,  but  in  so  far  as  possible  they  should  always  be  given  the 
preference.  This,  then,  leads  up  to  the  advancement  of  the  srp^rvisorB.  When 
these  are  provided  further  opportimities  for  advancement  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
the  eirployees  subordinate  to  them  will  automaticidly  be  given  further  opp:srtunitifi). 

To  provide  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  supervisors  and  improve  the 
s^vice,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  post-office  organization  be  divided  into  di^ 
tricts,  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  railway-mail  organization.  A  director  pimnoted 
from  the  ranks  to  be  at  the  head  of  each  district  and  under  him  the  superintendents 
(eliminate  the  title  of  postmaster)  of  the  various  post  offices  alao  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks.  The  various  post-office  superintendents  would  conduct  the  busineas  of  the 
various  offices  as  directed  by  the  district  director  and  make  all  their  reports  and 
accountings  to  him.  The  director  in  turn  conducts  the  business  of  his  district  as  di- 
rected by  the  head  of  the  entire  organization  at  Washington  and  makes  all  reports 
and  accountings  for  his  entire  district  to  that  head.  This  svstem  would  reduce  the 
oiganization  at  Washington  and  scatter  it  to  the  various  districts.  It  is  believed 
that  an  organization  along  these  lines  would  be  more  easily  handled  than  the  present 

SBtem  and  the  cost  would  not  be  increased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that 
e  expenae  would  be  leas.  By  liius  coordinating  the  service  more  as  a  whole  (under 
present  conditions  each  post  office  is,  in  so  far  as  the  employees  are  oonoemed,  an 
organization  unto  itsdf )  more  opportunities  would  be  i«x)vided  for  advancement 
and  all  of  the  higher  positions  would  be  filled  bv  men  who  have  been  ^*throu^  the 
mill  *'  and  the  entire  «ystem  could  be  placed  unaer  dvil  service. 

In  most  commercial  enterprises  having  a  country- wide  organization  the  employes 
are  transferred  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  this  in  most  cases  provides  an  increase 
in  responsibility  and  aidary,  and  utimatdy  places  one  of  l^m  at  tne  head  of  the  entire 
organization.  Tf^e^  for  instance,  the  railways;  it  is  possible,  and  has  occurred,  for  a 
section  hand  or  some  other  minor  employee  to  become  one  of  the  highest  offidals  of 
the  organization,  and  in  many  instances  such  employees  have  not  the  educational 
qualifications  of  a  postal  employee.  Were  the  same  opportunities  for  advaaoement 
given  the  postal  employees  irstands  to  reason  that  the  very  highest  class  of  men  would 
enter  the  service  with  the  expectation  of  making  it  their  life  work. 

The  day  is  past  when  most  men  were  satisfiea  with  a  steady  position  which  would 
provide  tnem  a  living.  This  is  the  age  of  ambitious  men  who  wiu  not  be  satiflfied  with 
the  ''rut.''  By  encouraging  this  ambition  and  providiii|f  more  cpportunitieB  frr 
advancement  uie  employees  will  all  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  service,  which  will 
lead  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  effidency.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  large  oonunerdaJ 
enterprises  are  continually  on  the  outlook  for  the  ambitious,  hustling  men  and  hold 
out  all  sorts  of  opportunities  as  inducements  for  them  to  enter  their  enrployf  Under 
present  conditions  in  the  service  a  large  per  cent  of  the  employees  lose  all  amottion  after 
they  have  reached  the  maximum  salary  tar  the  ordinary  employee  in  the  office  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  this  just  because  they  see  only  sucn  very  remote  poasibilitiep 
for  further  advancement.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  effidency  of  the  service  is  im- 
paired ,  for  while  these  employees  do  a  fair  day's  work  they  are  not  as  full  of  enthusiasm 
as  they  were  when  they  entered  the  service  and  were  advanced  each  year.  When 
l^e  promotions  stop  it  is  not  human  nature  for  the  same  interest  to  obtain  as  when 
there  is  something  to  look  forward  to. 
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We  contiiiiiaUy  boast  of  our  efficient  Postal  Service,  and  it  is  highly  efficient^ 
probablv  more  so  than  any  similar  org^anization  of  any  Government  in  the  world, 
out  could  it  not  be  made  more  efficient  if  the  employees  were  all  satisfied  "boosters  '* 
who  would  talk  so  attractively  of  tbe  service  that  there  would  not  be  enough  positions 
for  all  who  would  desire  to  enter  it?  Are  there  not  any  number  of  commercial  enter- 
prises with  ori^anizations  of  hustling  and  ambitious  men  which  are  Utendly  "swamped  " 
with  applications  of  persons  who  desire  to  enta"  their  employ?  Would  there  oe  so 
many  applicants  for  positions  with  such  concerns  if  they  did  not  offer  the  very  best 
of  opportunities  for  advancement  for  the  man  who  is  really  ambitious  and  willing  to 
throw  the  very  best  that  is  in  him  into  the  work?  Are  there  not  a  number  of  concerns 
who  have  more  applicanls  for  employment  in  any  given  period  than  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. And  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  this.  If  it  is  not  the  fact  that  they  offer 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  Postal  Service,  then  what  is  the  attraction? 

ReoTgamze  the  service  to  provide  every  employee  in  it  an  opportinuty  to  advance 
to  the  very  highest  position  and  we  are  confident  that  most  of  your  salary  troubles 
will  be  overcome,  alter  such  organisation  is  perfected  and  salaries  for  the  various 
positions  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  and  in  favorable  comparison  with 
commercial  enterprises  are  provided.  The  result  will  be  in  fact  the  most  efficient 
organization  of  the  largest  business  in  the  world,  which  we  can  trutiiftilly  boast  as 
such  and  with  which  anyone  will  be  proud  to  be  identified. 

C.  B.  McClelland,  Supervisory 
John  L.  Graham,  Supervisor, 
r.  O.  OoLB,  Spedal  Clerk, 
John  F.  Kovemer,  Special  Clerk, 

Committee. 
Robert  H.  H as »w,, Representative. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  D.  F.  Clawges,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

STATIMEBTT  OF  XB.  D.  F.  CLAWOES,  STTPEEIHTEVDEKT   OF 

MAILS,  KAE8AS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Clawoes.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  authorized  to  represent  the  supervisory  employees  and 
special  clerks  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  post  office.  A  briei  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  through  the  kindness  of  your  secretary  I  am 
permitted  to  forward  it  to  him  by  mail,  therefore  I  will  not  have 
one  to  present  at  this  time,  but  I  am  very  confident  that  our  brief 
will  include  all  of  the  vital  matters,  and  we  are  very  ho{>eful  that 
it  will  contain  much  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  conmiiasion. 

I  wish  to  speak  first  of  the  special  clerks.  There  is  a  very  prevalent 
impression  that  it  is  the  intention  to  eliminate  this  designation 
from  the  post-office  rolls.  The  employees  whom  I  represent  feel 
that  this  will  be  a  very  grievous  mjstake.  I  am  very  nrm  in  that 
opinion  myself.  The  special  clerk  is  of  necessity  an  ex]>ert  in  some 
particular  line  of  the  service,  and  in  many  instances  he  is  an  expert 
in  many  lines. 

In  our  local  service  during  the  holiday  rush  we  drew  upon  the 
special  clerks  extensively.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
regularly  recognized  as  supervisors,  we  nevertheless  drew  upon  that 
force  very  extensively  for  supervisory  responsibilities,  for  the  reason 
that  we  nad  in  our  service  during  the  holiday  pefiod  approximately 
500  untrained,  uncertified  temporary  employees. 

I  will  digress  a  little  right  here  to  say  tnat  the  60-cent-an-hour  rate 
secured  for  this  year  a  perceptibly  hagher  grade  of  temporary  em- 
ployees than  we  were  aole  to  obtain  last  year  at  40  cents.  This 
laige  army  of  entirely  untrained  men  could  best  be  brought  into  the 
service  by  being  grouped  under  the  direction  of  men  wno  had  had 
expert  post-office  training.    There  were  not  enough  of  those  officially 
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designated  as  supervisors  to  spread  out  over  aU  of  the  points,  and 
therefore  the  service  made  use  of  the  special  clerks  for  the  purpose 
of  temporary  supervisors,  and  I  am  here  to  testify  for  them  that 
they  di^  magnificent  work. 

I  feel  that  the  special  clerk  is  the  logical  understudy  of  the  super- 
visor. It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  observant  and  care- 
ful postmaster  will  look  into  his  group  of  special  clerks  with  the  idea 
of  filling  the  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  supervisory  line. 

With  regard  to  the  supervisory  employees  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  office,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  a  total  of  57.  Our  oflSce  is 
transacting  business  now  which  shows  receipts  of  S5,462,000  in 
round  numbers,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  $1,000,000  since  the 
middle  of  last  year.  The  supervisors  ran^e  from  tne  assistant  post- 
master to  the  junior  foreman.  The  salanes  of  those  grades  yoa  are 
all  familiar  with.  They  are  listed  and  scheduled  in  departmental 
literature,  so  that  you  have  them  before  you. 

The  work  done  oy  these  men  is  of  a  value  that  can  not  be  esti- 
mated with  respect  to  the  exact  showing  in  dollars  and  cente.  I 
might  illustrate  generally  by  saying  that  in  our  local  service  we  have 
developed  a  cooperative  eflfort  tnat  has  been  developed  entirelv 
througn  the  supervisory  body  of  the  office. .  Naturally  it  is  under 
the  du*ection  of  our  postmaster,  and  it  has  his  personal  attention. 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  be  in  the  many  places  that  can 
be  reached  by  his  supervisors.  They  all  work  in  perfect  harmony 
with  him,  and  we  are  all  intensely  interested  in  every  problem  that 
we  take  up.  He  is  very  greatly  interested  in  the  matter  of  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  that  end  he  has  among 
his  supervisors  men  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon 
the  representatives  of  large  concerns  and  pointing  out  to  them  how, 
by  cooperation,  they  advance  their  own  interest  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  postal  system.  I  mi^ht  say  that  I  think  that  right 
now  through  that  effort  we  have  available,  at  no  cost  to  the  depart- 
ment, floor  space  in  privately  owned  premises  ri^ht  around  you  here 
in  this  congested  business  district  which  if  paia  for  at  the  current 
rental  rate  would  represent  ])erhaps  as  much  as  the  combined  annual 
salaries  of  the  supervisors  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office.  And. 
furthermore,  if  the  work  performed  within  that  district  were  thrown 
into  our  building  it  would  not  be  possible  to  move  it  through  those 
quarters  with  any  regard  to  postal  efficiency. 

Those  are  just  interesting  items  concermng  the  relation  of  super- 
visories  to  the  actual  vital  daily  development  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  am  the  last  speaker  in  the  group,  as  I  understand  it,  to  appear 
for  supervisories  and  special  clerks.  I  am  not  confining  mvself  to 
any  special  feature  of  tne  subject.  There  have  been  placed  before 
you  very  interesting  presentations  oi  facts  and  figures  with  relation 
to  the  compensation  of  such  employees,  and  they  need  no  further 
aniplification  by  n\e. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  service  featiu'es  that  have  come  to  my 
mi  nd  as  T  have  listened  to  the  presentations  made  by  others.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  efficiencv  system.  I  realize  that  the  efficiency 
system  will  never  rise  above  the  men  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed,  but 
r  do  want  to  say  most  emphatically,  Mr.  Commis-sioner,  that  at  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office,  we  do  have  an  efficiency  system  that  has  a 
foundation  that  will  command  your  respect,  nr  f,Kb  respect  of  any 
fair-minded  man. 
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Now,  it  is  entirely  unreasohable  to  assume  that  in  a  force  of  em- 
ployees approximating  nearly  1,000  persons  eveiy  one  affected  by 
the  operation  of  that  system  ydU  arise  and  say  he  indorses  it  when 
it  adversely  affects  his"  personal  relation  to  tne  service  and  to  his 
ilaily  affairs,  but  the  doors  of  the  office,  the  postmaster's  office,  and 
all  other  executive  offices,  are  wide  open  in  tne  Kansas  City  institu- 
tion, ^uid  aU  of  the  ^Bployees  have  that  nice  relation  to  the  office 
that  they  come  in  \i'ith  what  ia  on  their  minds,  discaiss  it  in  a  business- 
like and  decent  way,  discuss  it  with  the  postmaster,  where  it  should 
he  discussed.  The  result  of  all  of  this  is  that  out  of  an  annual  rating, 
covering  the  entire  force,  there  will  be  less  than  a  dozen  appeals,  and 
those  appeals  are  made  in  the  way  that  business  men  present  things 
for  further  consideration.  They  are  not  made  in  the  manner  of  persons 
who  feel  that  they  have  been  robbed,  or  that  there  is  some  ulterior 
motive,  or  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  operate  this  system  to  their 
disadvantage. 

I  do  not  believe  if  it  was  put  to  a  vote  in  the  Kansas  City  post  office 
to-day  that  you  would  get  many  votes  for  the  elimination  of  the 
efficiency  system  as  it  is  operated  in  tliis  office.  We  send  out  first 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  supervisories  right  back  to  the 
uiftn.  We  have  that  brought  in,  and  it  is  added  to  other  infonna- 
lion.  We  maintain  a  defimte  record  of  each  employee.  The  super- 
visories next  in  line  are  called  in  to  review  these,  and  they  are  care- 
fully tabulated.  The  facts  are  then  gone  over  by  supervisors  who 
personally  know  the  employees.  T  heard  it  stated  that  a  person 
made  inquiry  at  his  office  as  to  who  rated  him,  and  he  was  unable  to 
fin*!  anyone  to  accept  the  responsibility.  I  vnH  say  to  him  and  to 
dQ  others  that  in  the  Kansas  City  office  you  ^ill  not  nave  to  wait  one 
second  in  fin(Hng  out  who  assumes  the  responsibility  for  any  rating 
under  our  efficiency  system;  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  can  apply 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  (3awges  subsequently  filed  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Clawoeb. 

Thia  brief  is  submitted  to  the  Joint  GommisBion  on  Poatal  Salaries  by  the  assistant 
postmaster,  supervisory  employees,  and  special  clerks  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  post 
office,  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  commission's  request  for  data  and 
information  respecting  the  readjustment  and  reclassification  of  salaries  in  the  postal 
tervice. 

ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  AND  SUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  salaries  of  the  assistant  postmaster  and  the  superintendent  of  mails,  and  the 
cashier,  at  this  office,  are  basea  upon  the  classification  act  of  1889,  while  the  other 
supervisory  employees  receive  salaries  based  upon  the  Post  Office  appropriation  act  of 
1914.  These  salaries  were  granted  by  Congress  at  a  time  when  the  present  high  cost 
of  living  could  not  have  been  foreseen;  consequently  Qongr^,  in  grading  sal^aries, 
as  provided  for  in  these  acts,  could  not  anticipate  the  necessities  of  the  future. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  classification  act  of  1889  the  recei{)ts  at  this  office  have 
increased  from  $410,114.48  to  $5,462,132.43;  and  numerous  activities  have  been  added 
to  the  Postal  Service,  namely: 

Rural  Free  Delivery. 

Postal  Savings. 

Parcel  Post— Ordinary. 

Parcel  Post — Ilisured  and  C.  O.  D. 

War  Savings  Stamps. 

Government-owned  Motor  Vehicle  Service. 

In  this  development  the  Postal  Service  has  kept  full  pace  with  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  except  in  the  remuneration  of  its  employees.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Postal  Service  is  most  vital  to  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  our 
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nation,  that  its  correct  opNeration  ia  as  important  to  the  community  ae  the  ciicoUtii^i 
of  blocd  to  the  human  existence,  and  that  this  correct  operation  is  lareely  depend^^it 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  supervisorv  forces,  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaneB,  as  mea^ 
ured  by  commercial  standards,  must  oe  apparent  to  even  the  unobservant. 

When  a  man  enters  the  Postal  Service  he  takes  his  labor  and  mentality  into  a  market 
where  tixere  is  no  competition .  As  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  in  the  tnoaporta- 
tion  of  the  mails,  therefore  those  in  the  service  have  nothing:  to  barter,  and  can  not 
go  into  the  xoarket  as  an  expert  along  his  particular  line,  owing  to  the  tmusual  char- 
acter of  the"^drk,  therefore  he  must  look  to  but  one  employer  for  remuneration.  whiW- 
in  commefrfleil  lines,  if  in  his  chosen  vocation  he  has  shown  unusual  efiicieikcy  '•r 
executive  atiiKty,  there  are  always  rival  concerns  bidding  for  his  services. 

To  enable  him  to  properly  discnar^e  his  res^nsibilities,  and  be  relieved  of  finanriil 
N^'orries  which  tend  to  lower  his  efficiency  ^  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  he  posscg?  u- 
a  generous  degree  that  contentment  which  can  best  be  produced  by  satisfacton 
working  conditions  and  adequate  remuneration,  which  will  contribute  not  merel) 
to  the  essentials,  but  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  permit  some  provision  for  the  d«\-» 
when  the  mind  and  bod>[  have  reached  the  ebb  tide  of  life. 

.  The  economical  administration  of  the  Postal  Service  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon 
the  supervisors;  and  the  men  who  can,  from  experience,  successfully  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Postal  Service  should  be  paid  an  amount  such  as  would  enoooni^ 
those  in  the  lower  grades  to  equip  themselves  in  order  to  be  capable  of  performing  tb<* 
duties  of  the  more  responsible  positions  in  order  that  efficient  management  and  servicf* 
may  be  maintained  in  every  emergency. 

SPECIAL  CLERKS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  grade  of  special  clerk  be  retained,  as  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  employees  having  years  of  experience  and  training  in  tne  technical 
knowledge  required  are  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business,  and  are  u 
valuable  asset  to  the  Postal  Service.  He  is  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  service 
and  the  general  scope  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  classdfication,  postage  rated, 
and  schemes  of  distribution,  and  is  depended  upon  to  perform  service  other  tnan  his 
particular  line  of  work  when  the  needs  of  the  service  so  demand.  From  their  rank? 
are  recruited  the  supervisors;  consequently,  this  appeal  for  reclassification  applies 
equally  well  to  the  special  clerk. 

At  present  the  maximum  basic  salary  of  a  special  clerk  is  but  $1,400  annually.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  expert  in  every  line  of  endeavor  receives  more  remuneration 
than  does  the  ordinary  employee,  it  is  recommended  that  the  special-clerk  gmde  be 
retained  with  a  salary  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  clerk. 

Adequate  salaries  make  for  the  efficiency  of  the  employee,  and  to  keep  the  service 
abreast  with  the  demands  of  the  times  in  all  respects  it  is  imperative  that  salaries 
conform  with  present-day  conditions.  That  pmtal  salaries  based  upon  condition? 
prevalent  in  1889,  or  even  in  1914,  together  with  the  war  bonus,  are  inadequate  is 
evidenced  by  the  abnormal  upward  movement  of  the  prices  of  oommoditiea  mod  the 
consequent  rciduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Uie  dollar. 

The  Lit^ary  Digest  reports  that  the  result  of  an  investigation  just  completed  by  the 
economists  of  the  War  Tnde  Board  indicates  that  the  cost  of  hving  has  gone  m  102 
per  cent  in  the  United  States  during  the  four  years  1914  to  1918.  According  ta  Brad- 
streets,  the  index  number  of  wholeaue  commodity  prices  advanced  117  per  cent  from 
AiM^ust  1,  1914,  to  November  1,  1918. 

Prof.  William  Ogbum,  of  Columbia  University,  testifying  for  the  stockyards  em- 
ployees before  Federal  Jud^e  Alshuler,  in  Chicago,  on  September  15,  1919,  declared 
that  after  careful  investi^tion  he  finds  that  since  before  the  war  the  cost  of  living  ha^ 
advanced  73  per  cent.  From  June  1,  1918,  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  1919,  the  cc^ 
of  living  increased  9  per  cent. 

Referring  to  Dunn's  Commodity  Index  number  it  will  be  noted  that,  baaing  com- 
parisons on  the  general  average  of  values,  the  value  of  a  dollar  stood  very  close  to  100 
cents  in  1914,  while  in  1918  it  had  decreased  to  53  cents. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  investigtaion  we  submit  the  following  estimate  of  the  pte> 
vailing  cost  of  living  expenses  for  a  fan^ily  of  four,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  '*miad]e 
class"  of  society,  being  neither  rich  nor  poor. 

It  is  believed  the  supervisory  officials  and  special  clerks  of  the  Kansas  dlLy  poet 
office  should  be  placed  in  this  class;  in  this  estimate  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
a  college  or  university  education  of  any  member  of  the  family. 
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Item. 

Sk 

RimL 

Table ,, 

H«t ! 

nomfnir 

<i*s..... 

Vuhi 

Water 

Telet'hone 

In«nrance , 

Laundry 

Doctor  and  deot^t  service 

Railrmwtjiyt  stnet-car  fare 

Chiirdi  tmd  other  benerolenceN 

K«creatiao  and  other  incideiitali 

Total 


lionthly 

Annual. 

SAO 
75 
10 

2 

a 

2 

» 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 

5 

1000 

900 

lao 

—    -- 

480 

24 

f... 

3i 

24 

36 

lao 

180 

120 

120 

120 

60 



2&ft 

3,060 

The  maiii  reason  that  prompts  our  appeal  for  reclaaaification  is  this  abnormal  in-^ 
crease  in  prices  of  essential  commodities  and  the  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money.  The  joint  committee  on  postal  salaries  is  so  well  informed  on  this  subject 
that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  further  comparisons  or  details  concerning  these 
matters.  Statistics  collected  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  various  other  bureaus 
to  wfai<^  this  oommittee  has  access  wUl  amplify  the  necessity  for  immediate  remedial 
action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  relation  between  salaries  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  although  Congress  in  1918  made  provisions  for  numerous 
increases  in  the  grades  above  f  1,300,  no  promotions  were  made  in  those  grades  at  this 
office,  due  to  the  flat  and  percentage  increases  given  as  a  war  measure. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919,  Congress  granted 
extra  amipensation  to  postal  employees  as  a  war  bonus.  At  this  point  it  is  suggested 
that  il  OongresB  feels  tnat  postal  employees  are  entitled  to  higher  remuneration,  it 
should  be  given  to  them  in  salaries,  not  bonuses.  The  Government  should  be  the 
model  employer,  and  not  follow  the  lead  of  industrial  concerns,  some  of  which  at 
present  have  two  classes  of  salaries,  one  a  basic  the  other  a  bonus  to  be  cut  off  at  any 
time. 

The  JwlariCT  attached  to  supervisory  positions  in  various  post  offices  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  and  importance,  are  not  identical,  and  no  definite  standard  pre- 
vails in  promotions  to  supervisory  grades.  Promotions  to  supervisory  positions  are 
made  from  the  clerk-earner  grades,  but  very  frequently  the  salary  attached  to  tiie 
position  to  ^idiich  promotion  is  made  is  withheld  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  is  not 
m  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  commission  will  rectify 
this  iajostice. 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  annual  salaries  paid  by  banks  and  representative 
commercial  institutions  in  this  citv  where  educational  requirements  and  executive 
ability  are  on  an  equal  basis  with  tnose  required  in  the  Postal  Service. 

BanJb8.--Officials,  $3,600  and  up;  assistants  to  officials,  $1,800  to  $2,400,  bonus, 
vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay:  tellers,  $1,800  to  $2,400,  bonus,  vacation  and  sick 
leave  with  pay. 

WTtoUtale  rratker  and  candies, — Department  managers,  $3,000  to  $3,600,  bonus,  vaca- 
tion and  sick  leave  with  pay:  foreman,  $1 ,700  to  $3,d[K),  bonus,  vacation  and  sick  leave 
with  pay. 

WholaaU/arm  implemenU, — Supervisors,  $1,700  to  $2,800,  vacation  and  sick  leave 
with  pay. 

Soap  manu/actureM. — Superintendent,  $5,500:  25  foremen,  $2,800  to  $2,860,  vacation 
and  sick  leave  with  pay. 

Branch  auto  agtncie*, — Sales  managers,  $3,600:  eecond-hand  department  managers, 
13,000;  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  $2,400;  service  manager,  $2,4€0. 

Standard  OH  Co. — Kansas  City  manager,  $7,000,  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  piy: 
chief  clerk,  $4,200,  pension;  secretary,  $2,400,  {)enfiion:  local  agents,  $2,100,  pension: 
piiperintendent  Armourdale,  $2,400,  pension. 

Letters  are  on  file  with  the  commission  from  representative  business  firms  in  this 
city  containing  list  of  increases  and  salaries  now  being  paid. 
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The  following  repreeents  the  scale  of  wages  paid  per  hour  to  the  member  of  thf 
trade  unionB  in  this  city: 


Trade. 


Bftteof 

PVlMllfa 


Number 


BiidrUyets 

Plumbers 

Steam  fitters 

Plasterers 

Electricians 

Painters 

Building  and  oommon  laborers. 

Steam  engineers 

Stationary  firemen. 

Carpenters 

Tailors 

Nevrspaper  printers 

Do 

Art-glass  workers 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Bakers 

Qrain  handlers  in  elevators 


11.00 

1.00 

1.00 

t.OO 

.85 


i 


.57 

.75 

.60 

.85 

30.00 

S7.50 

SO.  00 

.70 

.85 

28.00 

.00 


i  Per  week,  minimum. 


s  Per  week,  day  work. 


•  Per  week,  night  work. 


Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  declares  that  the  compeDaationfof 
railway  employees  has  been  increased  $1,000,000,000  under  Government  operatiro 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  10-year  period — ^1907  to  1917 — ^was  62  per  cent, 
and  that  if  they  should  receive  the  advance  they  am  now  askiiig  their  wamamk  «a|g« 
would  become  100  per  cent  more  than  in  1917. 

It  is  reliably  stated  in  the  daily  press  that  the  average  daily  |)ay  of  the  eiiiplo><« 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  including  the  administrative  and  celling  forta. 
is  $6.23,  according  to  a  recent  report.    This  is  an  increase  of  116  per  cent  smce  19  U 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  salaried  class,  whose  income  is  practically  fu* 
tionary,  are  the  hardest  hit  by  the  prevailing  conditions.  This  class  htm  received  the 
least  increase  in  pay  with  which  to  meet  the  sreatly  increased  prices  of  living.  Thf 
salaried  man  does  not  strike.  When  he  deals  with  his  employer  in  the  matter  ra 
salary  it  is  as  man  to  man.  He  is  the  very  backbone  of  businees  and  should  be  put  ic 
the  position  to  keep  his  head  well  above  the  rising  tide  of  costs,  lest  he  should  throw 
his  individuality  into  the  maw  of  unionism  and  become  a  cor  in  the  gigantic  machiu*' 
.  which  kills  the  natural  incentive  to  excel  in  his  particular  line  of  endeavor.  Ther»- 
is  a  rising  unrest  and  discontent  in  the  Postal  Service,  owing  to  the  di0proporti<>ri 
between  salaries  and  wages. 

The  failure  to  receive  further  increase  has  caused  many  employees  to  augment  th*'ir 
salaries  b)r  outside  employment  during  the  leisure  hours  which  should  have  Im^i: 
employed  in  improving  the  mind  and  in  healthful  recreation,  which  makes  for  helpfu. 
constructive  citizenship  and  capable,  efficient  employees. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  salaries  are  less  variable  thaji  prices,  and  in  an  upwan: 
movement  are  thus  slower  in  starting.  The  prices  of  commodities  are  continual! > 
changing,  weekly,  daily,  and  hourly.  Salaries  in  the  Postal  Service  chan^  yearly 
if  at  all,  conseqi\pntlv  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  upward  trend  of  the  pnce  of  Tb» 
necessities  of  life.  Therefore  any  increase  in  the  salaries  of  postal  employees  at  thir 
time  should  be  adequate  to  provide  for  future  increases  in  the  prices  of  the  eosentiab 
and  comforts  of  life. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  service  rendered  the  public  by  the  Postal  Service  depcn<i^ 
upon  its  personnel;  and  to  retain  competent,  experienced  employees,  and  indu<  < 
first-class  men  to  enter  the  service  legislation  must  be  enacted  to  make  the  aervi'-*- 
more  attractive  to  intelligent,  capable  men. 

The  reconstruction  period  is  upon  us,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Po^tfi! 
Service  will  be  included  in  that  program,  it  having  been  demonstrated  during  the  war 
that  the  fidelity  and  capacity  of  the  postal  employees  was  not  wanting  in  the  time  •  : 
national  stress. 

Below  are  the  basic  salaries,  roster  title,  and  length  of  service  of  the  57  superv-ic*!:*-:- 
officials  and  66  special  clerks  employed  at  the  Kansas  City  (Afo.)  poet  office. 

Grade,  $1,400:  Sixty-six  special  clerks.  Length  of  service,  from  9  to  37  vt'iir^ 
.Average  length  of  serx'ice,  16  years  3  months. 

Grade  $1,600:  Twenty-two  foremen,  12  superintendents  of  stations,  1  chief  etani]> 
clerk,  1  bookkeeper,  2  finance  clerks.    Total,  38.    Length  of  service,  9  to  35  y<*ar^ 
Average  length  ot  service,  19  years. 

Grade  $1,700:  One  assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  1  assistant  money -imlvr 
cashier,  2  superintendents  of  stations,  1  finance  clerk.  Total,  5.  Length  of  sprMi'< . 
from  12  to  44  years.    Average  length  of  service,  25  years  3  months. 
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Grade  $1,800:  Two  aasiatant  Buperintendents  of  mails.  Length  of  service,  18  to  19 
years. 

Grade  $2,000:  One  superintendent  of  stations,  1  station  examiner,  1  bookkeei)er,  1 
bnance  clerk .  Total ,  4 .  Length  of  service,  19  to  30  years.  Average  length  of  service, 
20  veais  3  months. 

6nde  $2,400:  Two  assistant  superintendents  of  mails,  1  money-order  cashier. 
Total,  3.    Length  of  service,  20  to  30  years.    Average  length  of  service,  25  years. 

(inde  $2,500:  One  assistant  superintendent  of  mails.    Length  of  service,  19  years. 

Grade  $2,600:  One  postal  cadiier.    Length  of  service,  17  vears. 

Grade  $3,000:  One  assistant  postmaster,  1  superintendent  of  mails.  Total,  2. 
Length  of  service,  29  to  32  years.    Average  length  of  service,  30  years  6  months. 

In  conclusion  it  is  recommended  that  the  annual  salaries  of  supervisory  employees 
And  special  clerks  be  based  upon  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  these  classes  of  employees  in  the  Kansas  City,  (Mo.)  post  oflTice  receive  salaries  as 
indicated  below: 

Superintendent  of  mails $5, 600 

.\9si8tant  superintendent  of  mails 4, 600 

Do 4 ,  400 

Do 4, 100 

Do 3,800 

Do 3,400 

Do 3, 000 

Foremen $2, 500-3, 000 

Special  clerks 2, 300-2, 400 

Superintendent  motor  vehicle  service 4, 200 

<'hief  mechanic 3, 200 

Record  clerk 2, 500 

<  hauffeur  in  chai^ 2, 000 

Assistant  postmaster 5, 600 

Money-order  cashier 5, 400 

.Xffiist'ant  money-order  cashier 4, 600 

.\9sistant  postal  cashier 5, 400 

Station  examiner 3, 000 

Finance  clerks 3, 000 

c  Mef  stamp  clerk 3, 200 

Bookkeeper 3, 800 

Assistant  bookkeeper 2, 500 

The  salaries  of  sation  superintendents  to  be  computed  upon  the  annual  receipts 
and  number  of  employees  alter  the  following  plan. 

CREDFTS. 

Wlien  the  receipts  of  a  carrier  station  do  not  exceed  $5,000  per  annum,  the  station 
shall  have  a  credit  of  3  points.  When  the  receipts  of  a  carrier  station  exceed  $5,000 
{>er  annual  the  station  shall  have  a  credit  of  3  points  and  one  point  for  each  addi- 
tional $5,000,  also  one  point  for  every  three  employees. 

Superintendents  compensation. 

I  to  10  points $2, 500 

II  to  35  points 2, 700 

36  to  60  points 2, 800 

61  to  80  points 3, 000 

"^1  to  130  points 3, 200 

1 31  to  30(f  points ,  3, 400 

301  and  over  points 3, 500 

This  brief  has  been  carefully  considered  and  prepared  by  the  supervisors  and 
Bpedal  clerks  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  post  office,  and  represents  their  views  as  to 
an  equitable  salarv  reclassification. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  F.  Clawges, 

Chairman. 
Ohas.  Lynn, 
w.  n.  ooluns, 
John  S.  Barton, 
T.  A.  McDearmon, 
W.  J.  Wonders, 
C.  L.  Ellis, 
J.  R,  Ramey, 

Committee. 
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Hribf  Submitted  bt  Mr.  A.  H.  FoarcR,  AnsiarANT  PonTMAflmR,  Los  AMocirn. 

Gauf. 

Ab  the  designated  rcpreeentative  of  the  BUpervisoiy  employees  of  the  firat  and 
second  class  post  offices  in  Southern  OaliforniBy  I  desire  to  submit  the  foUovins 
brief  in  regains  to  the  needs  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  these  employees.  No  douli*. 
the  commission  will  be  buirdened  with  a  mass  of  evidence  showing  that  incroiow  in 
salary  are  necessary  in  all  grades  of  postal  work  because  oi  the  enonnoiu  inuiiamj 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last  few  yeare,  so  I  will  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  discuni^'D 
of  this  matter  but  will  base  my  argument  on  the  needs  of  efficient  men  in  the  PootAJ 
Service. 

While  living  expenses  are  perhaps  less  in  our  part  of  the  country  than  in  the  Ea^  r 
the  needs  for  adequate  compensation  for  the  men  on  whom  the  efficiency  of  th#- 
Postal  Service  depends  is  apparent  here  as  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  vital  neeols  of  any  business  is  the  efficient  supsrvision  of  ita  em- 
ployees and  the  Postal  Ssrvice  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  If  the  Postal  Servir-e 
IS  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  we  must  have  competent  men  for  this  work  and  the 
only  way  ti  insure  this  is  to  make  the  salaries  attractive  to  men  of  the  proper  caliber. 
We  neea  good  men  in  all  branches  of  th3  service  but  most  particularly  in  the  super- 
visory  positions. 

The  supervisory  employees  are  the  men  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  pn»p*^r 
conduct  of  the  Postal  Service;  upon  thom  rests  the  great  responsibility  for  the  expH'- 
ditious  and  safe  handling  of  the  mails.  They  should  be  men  well  posted  in  all  linef 
of  postal  work,  encigetic,  and  possess  executive  ability.  These  important  posit i'  n£ 
should  be  filled  from  the  ranks,  but  at  the  pres3nt  rate  of  deterioration  in  the  quaUity 
of  eligiblee  on  the  civil  service  registers  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  have  t- 
be  filled  without  regard  to  civil  service  rules. 

Whether  we  think  the  present  salaries  are  too  high  or  too  low  means  notliing 
The  fact  remains  that  we  are  unable  to  keep  in,  or  secure  for  the  service,  cumpett- ot 
men  under  present  conditions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  order  tiiat  a  supervisor  may  be  pniperly  respected  by  th^.*^- 
he  directs,  that  he  should  receive  a  salary  of  at  least  $200  a  year  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum paid  the  regular  employees.  There  have  been  many  instances  in  the  past 
and  there  are  soiu  ^  cas^  yet,  «.'here  ^'ith  overtime  clerks  and  <*arrieiB  are  makiii:: 
more  money  than  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  sapervisi  r 
and  tends  to  weaken  the  morale  of  the  office. 

We  do  not  take  the  position  that  as  a  class  we  have  been  discriminated  agaiitft. 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  been  n^lected  or  forgotten  and  that  our  CMe  has  nevtr 
been  adequately  presented  to  the  Congress.  We  do  now,  however,  believe  that  the 
commission  will  see  the  justice  of  our  plea,  recommend  some  relief  and  place  the 
salaries  of  this  class  of  employees  where  they  should  be. 

The  commission  will  doubtless  receive  many  briefs  from  employees  wherein  th- 
officials  and  supervisory  force  will  be  criticised  for  their  manner  or  method  of  miper 
virion,  but  I  do  not  thmk  that  these  should  be  taken  seriously,  for  in  the  makmty  "t 
offices  there  exists  a  spirit  of  unrest  laigely  without  foundation,  brought  about  by 
the  activities  of  labor  agitators. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  a  purely  service  standpoint,  it  is  imperative  that  th*^ 
salaries  of  the  supervisory  employees  be  increased  at  least  25  per  cent  without  delay 
in  order  to  properly  maintain  the  service. 

The  supervisory  employees  in  the  second-class  post  office  particularly  need  reli«^f 
Their  salaries  in  all  cases  inadequate,  besides  in  few  instances  do  they  hnve  th€' 
facilities  with  which  to  work  that  the  first-class  offices  have.  I  believe  that  tu^ 
standpoint  scheme  of  distribution  which  they  are  compelled  to  learn  and  aeldoiu 
use  snould  be  eliminated  except  in  soecial  cases.  The  supervisory  empk>yee9  ic 
second-class  offices  should  receive  pay  tor  overtime  but  I  do  not  favor  pay  or  com- 
pensatory  time  for  overtime  for  supervisory  employees  in  firat-class  offices. 

I  am  not  immindful  of  the  fact  tnat  all  grades  of  postal  employees  are  ufeiderpai<i 
for  the  importance  of  the  work  they  periorm,  and  with  this  in  mmd  I  attach  here!** 
a  copy  of  *'A  proposed  system  for  fixing  salaries  of  Government  employees'*  whicL 
was  worked  out  by  the  employees  of  the  Los  Angeles  post  office,  it  will  be  rei-n 
at  a  glance  that  this  takes  care  of  all  supervisors,  clerks,  and  carrieis.  It  must  b** 
understood  that  figures  given  are  what  we  believe  would  be  adequate,  but  it  is  f-  >r 
the  commission  to  decide  what  they  consider  to  be  proper. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  Los  Angele^ 
last  week  adopted  this  system  practically  as  outlined  by  us. 

We  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  suggestions  much  of  the  unrest 
which  now  exists  in  post  offices  would  be  eliminated,  as  it  would  improve  condition? 
very  materially. 
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Thirty  days'  annual  leave  for  all  postal  employees. 

nftMn  dajs'  aaniaal  sick  leave  for  all  postal  employees. 

Less  ovHtime  and  night  work. 

More  pay  lor  ni^t  wtirk.  Forty-five  minutes  to  constitute  an  boor  between  7 
p.  m.  aad  6  a.  m.,  or  15  minutes  overtime  for  eadi  hour  put  in  during  the  above - 
stated  hottis. 

Guanmtee  substitutes  at  least  $1,000  a  year.    Increase  pay  to  60  cents  per  hour. 

Make  automatic  promotions  of  $100  each,  every  6  months,  until  maximum  salary 


Govenanent  to  bond  its  employees  without  expense  to  them. 

<ifaB4  peasions  to  all  employees;  expense  to  be  bonne  by  Gbvemment. 

M  tiie  increase  sugeested  would  aod  many  millions  of  doUais  annually  to  the 
cost  of  operating  the  rostal  Service  the  natural  question  is  how  could  we  raise  this 
muney?  It  would  seem  that  the  most  simple  wajr  woi^  be  to  increase  the  letter 
postsee  rate  to  3  cents,  postal  cards  2  cents,  require  newspaMis  and  magarines  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  tniisporting  their  publications  and  to  "  ooost^'  the  parcel  post 
businesB.  If  there  were  any  complaints  about  the  increaee  in  postage  rates  it  could 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  increase  in  the  cast  of  opezadng  the  mail  iervice. 

In  presenting  this  brief  we  hope  to  convey  to  you  in  a  few  words  the  conditions 
in  the  Postal  Service  as  we  see  them  and  to  try  to  impress  upon  you  tiie  urgent 
necessity  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  in  nrst  and  second  dass 
post  offices. 

A   Profosbd  Stskm  for  Fixing  Salariks  pF  Goyrrnment  Smflotbks. 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  proposition  or  outline  of  a  system  whereby  salaries  of 
employees,  either  in  the  Government  service  or  in  the  industrial  worid ,  nay  be  fixed 
<m  an  equitable  basis  and  at  the  same  time  forever  do  away  with  the  ptoposition  of 
salary  increases  or  decreases;  also  establish  a  system  whereby  any  employee  may 
know  wken  he  accepts  a  position  just  what  he  will  receive  in  the  way  of  salary  in 
future  yean  if  he  maintains  reasonable  efficiency  in  his  occupatioB. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into.the  merits  of  thesyston,  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
are  apparent. 

Added  compensation  for  year^  of  service  in  any  branch  of  the  Govermnent  would 
be  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  and  in  itself  bespeaks  appreciation  for  services 
rendered. 

It  is  £or  the  commission  to  decide  what  is  a  reasonable  entrance  salanr,  a  reasonable 
annual  automatic  piomotion.  It  is  for  the  commission  to  designate  and  fix  reasonably 
graded  compensation  for  all  supervisory  positions. 

In  order  to  make  this  pvopesition  plain  we  will  take  for  example  a  post-office  clerk 
of  the  $1,200  grade  and  see  now  his  salary  would  increase  during  30  yean'  service. 

KX  AMPLE. 

£ntnnce  salary. 

Automatic  promotion,  if  sufficient  rating. 

2d  year  salary. 

Automatic  promotion,  if  sufficient  rating. 

dd  year  salary. 

Automatic  promotion,  if  sufficient  rating. 

4th  year  salary. 

Automatic  promotion,  if  sufficient  rating. 

5th  year  sauuy. 

Automatic  promotion,  if  oufficioit  rating . 

6th  year  salary. 

7th  year  salary .  To  continue  until  10  yean  are  completed ,  after 
8th  year  salary.  which  add  $1  to  the  monthly  salary  for  each 
9th  year  salary .       year  served,   making  $10  additional  per 

10th  year  salary.       month,  or  $120  for  the  year. 

11th  year  salary .  To  continue  until  15  yean  are  completed ,  after 

12th  year  salary .  which  add  $1  to  the  monthly  salary  for  addi- 

Idth  y^r  salary.  tional  5  yean  served,  from  the  11th  to  the 

14th  year  salary.  15th  vear,  inclusive.    This  would  be  $5  per 

15th  year  salary.  month  or  $60  for  the  year. 
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1, 

$1,200. 

2. 

120. 

1,320. 

a. 

120. 

1,440. 

4. 

120. 

1,560. 

5. 

120. 

1,680. 

6. 

120. 

1,800. 

7. 

1,800. 

8. 

1,800. 

9. 

1,800. 

10. 

1,800. 

$120. 

a. 

1,926. 

12. 

1,920. 

IS. 

1,920. 

14. 

1,920. 

15. 

1,920. 
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$60. 
Year.  16.  |I,  980. 

17.  1,980. 

18.  1,980. 

19.  1,980. 

20.  1,980. 

$60. 

21.  2,040. 

22.  2,040. 

23.  2,040. 

24.  2,040. 

25.  2,040. 

$60. 

26.  2,100. 

27.  2,100. 

28.  2,100. 

29.  2,100. 

30.  2,100. 


16th  year  salary. 
17th  year  salary. 
18  th  year  salary. 
19th  year  salary. 
20th  year  salary. 

21st  year  salary. 
22d  year  salary. 
23d  year  salary. 
24th  year  salary. 
25th  year  salary. 

26th  year  salary. 
27th  year  salary. 
28th  year  salary. 
29th  year  salary. 
30th  year  salary. 


To  continue  until  20  years  are  completed,  theo 
add  $1  per  month  for  additional  5  yean 
served,  from  the  16th  to  20th  year,  inclwive 
This  would  be  $5  per  month  or  $00  for  the 
year. 

To  continue  until  25  years  are  completed,  theii 
add  $1  per  month  for  additional  5  yean 
served,  m>m  the  21st  year  to  the  25th  year, 
inclusive.  This  would  be  $5  per  month  or 
$60  for  the  year. 

Highest  grade  for  ordinary  clerk  reached  after 
25  years '  full  service.  This  to  continue  und  l 
retirement  or  otherwbe  out  of  the  service. 


mOHKB  QBADBS. 


The  following  is  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  higher  grade  employees  in  a  post  oflit  «• 
where  the  postmaster's  salarv  is  $6,000  a  year.    These  figures  are  baaed  on  normal 
conditions  and  not  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  present  time 
A  bonus  of  15  per  cent  should  be  paid  to  relieve  present  conditions. 

The  employees  of  the  grades  above  that  of  regular  clerk  or  carrier  should  receive  at 
least  $100  a  year  or  6}  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  paid  regular  clerks  or  carriers,  and  all 
salaries  of  supervisory  employees  and  special  clerks  should  be  based  on  a  per  cent  nf 
the  postmaster's  salary.  These  employees  should  be  arranged  in  four  classes,  of  six 
grades  each,  as  follows: 

First  class:  Assistant  postmasters  and  superintendents  of  mails,  $3,900  to  $4,500  or 
not  less  than  63  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  postmaster's  salary. 

Second  class:  Cashiers,  auditors,  assistant  superintendents  of  mails,  etc.,  $3,300  to 
$3,900,  or  not  less  than  55  per  cent  to  63  per  cent  of  postmaster's  salary. 

Third  class:  Superintendents  of  stations,  assistant  cashiere,  assistant  auditors,  chief 
stamp  clerks,  examiners  of  stations,  etc.,  $2,700  to  $3,300,  or  not  less  that  45  per  c^^nt 
to  55  per  cent  of  postmaster's  salary. 

Fourth  class:  Foremen,  finance  clerks,  assistant  station  superintendents,  book- 
keepers, special  clerks,  etc.,  $2,100  to  $2,700,  or  not  less  than  35  per  cent  to  49  per  rent 
uf  postmaster's  salary. 

Kegular  clerks  and  carriers:  $1,500  to  $2,100,  or  not  less  than  25  per  cent  to  3>'>  per 
cent  of  postmaster's  salary. 

Service  benefits,  as  in  example  for  clerks,  to  apply  in  all  cases  of  like  length  cf 
service  for  the  higher  grades. 

The  position  of  the  higher  grades  to  be  definite;  that  is,  an  employee  promoted  Ui  a 
position  should  be  roster ed  as  such  and  receive  the  compensation  fixed  for  that  poei- 
tion.  Example:  If  a  clerk  was,  for  ability,  promoted  to  a  special  clerk  in  his  fourth 
year  of  service,  he  would  receive  $2,100  as  such  but  would  not  receive  service  bene- 
fits until  after  10  years  had  been  served.  He  loses  the  automatic  promotion,  inasmuch 
as  he  receives  it  when  promoted  to  $2,100. 


RETIREMENT. 


Retirement  is  something  for  which  a  Government  employee  will  never  cease  to  hope . 

Heretofore  all  proposed  retirements  have  been  principally  based  on  age,  the  reward 
for  such  retirement  to  be  an  average  of  salary  for  years  hack;  a  percentage  of  smh 
average,  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount;  the  employee  to  contribute  so  much  diuw 
his  days  of  active  service  and  various  other  provisions,  involving  many  and  varied 
computations,  resulting,  perhaps,  in  different  amounts  for  many  employees. 

These  many  and  varied  provisions  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  pension  might  be 
avoided  by  assuming  as  a  basis  a  certain  amount  ror  each  vear  of  completed  service, 
the  basic  amount  lulowed  for  each  year  to  be  multiplied  by  the  numoer  of  yean  of 
service,  and  this  to  be  the  monthlv  pension  rate. 

As  an  example,  if  an  employee  nas  completed  31  years  of  Government  service,  and 
his  retirement  allowance  would  be  $1  for  each  year  of  completed  service,  then  it 
b(K:omes  a  simple  proposition  that  his  monthly  pension  will  amount  to  $31.  In  the 
case  of  higher  grades,  the  amount  allowed  for  each  year  of  completed  service  may  be 
varied,  as  $1,  ^,  $3,  $4,  etc.  The  deciding  of  what  should  be  tne  basic  figure  in  each 
instance  is  to  be  left  to  the  commission. 
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It  seeoiB  that  no  matter  what  figuree  are  affiumed  as  the  badfi.  the  plan  will  carry 
through  with  equality  to  all  and  will  eliminate  many  causes  for  jealousy  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Permit  retirement  after  a  designated  number  of  years  of  service  and  compel  it  after 
a  definite  fixed  age  has  been  reached. 

suoessnoNs  for  impbovsment  of  conditions  in  the  service. 

Thirty  days'  annual  leave  for  all  postal  employees. 

Fifteen  days'  annual  sick  leave  for  all  postal  employees. 

Len  overtmae  and  night  work  by  increasing  the  force. 

More  pay  for  night  work.  Forty-^ve  minutes  to  constitute  an  hour  from  7  p.  m.  to 
i  a.  hl^  or  15  minutes'  overtime  for  each  hour  put  in  during  the  above-stated  hours. 

GuaiAotee  auhstitutes  at  kast  $1»000  a  vear.    Increue  pay  to  60  cents  an  hour. 

Make  automatic  promotions  of  $100  eacn  every  six  months  until  maximum  salary 
is  reached. 

Ggvenimeut  to  bond  its  employees  without  expense  to  them. 

Grant  pensions  to  all  employees;  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

No  compgnsatory  time  or  pay  for  overtime  for  superviBorial  employees,  but  in  lieu 
postmasten  shoula  be  allowed  to  excuse  them  from  duty  when  and  lor  any  part  of  a 
day  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  service. 

AH  other  things  being  equal,  seniority  should  govern  in  mulriTig  prcmiotions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ehflotbbs  or  thb  Los  Anoslxs  (Calif.)  Post  Office. 

Brief  SuBMriTED  bt  the  Postmaster  W.  0.  Rigby,  and  the  Supervisors  of 

the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Post  Office. 

In  anticipation  of  meeting  you  in  session^at  Kansas  City  in  November,  1919,  the 
^upervisQis  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  post  office  prepared  a  brief  based  on  the  business 
transacted  during  the  calendar  year  1918  for  your  consideration,  and  herewith  have 
the  honor  to  submit  it.  Data  covering  the  business  transacted  in  1919  was  not  at 
hand  at  Uie  time  of  compiling  this  brief,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  is  found  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  approximately  40  per  cent  in  the  transactions  and  business 
of  the  local  office  in  1919  over  1918. 

Your  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  inequality  of  the  laws  that  base  employees' 
halaries  on  local  receij^ts  alone,  and  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  local  receipts  of  an  oftice 
iona  an  adequate  basis  for  fixing  salaries  then  an  equal  percentage  should  be  u^^i  d  in 
tixing  additional  compensation  to  postmasters  and  supervisors  who  are  respousibie 
for  the  correct  handling  and  accounting  of  the  enormous  departmental  buniiiess 
required  of  State  depository  and  rural  paying  post  offices.  This  inequality  is  n.ani- 
feAtly  shown  in  the  fact  that  a  post  office  in  Kansas  where  the  gross  annual  receipts 
last  year  fixed  the  postmaster's  salary  at  $5,000  presented  responsibility  for  its  ptwt- 
maater  and  supervisors  of  only  $500,000,  while  the  local  receipts  at  Topelsa,  being 
less  than  $500,000,  fixed  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  at  $4,000,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  gross  financial  transactions  aggregated  approximately  $24,000,000.  The 
inconsistency  of  basic  salaries  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  work  done  acd  respon- 
sibilities assumed  is  more  apparent  when  the  above  example  is  seriously  considered 
with  a  \'iew  to  noting  that  the  poet  office  whote  heads  receive  the  lower  salaries  have 
5,000  per  cent  more  responsibility  thrown  upon  them.  After  eliminating  the  war- 
savings  transactions  altogether  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  postmaster  leceiN'ing  $4,000 
13,  with  his  supervisors,  assuming  1,200  per  cent  more  work  and  responsibility  than 
the  postmaster  whose  salary  is  $5,000. 

There  is  only  one  depository  and  rural  paying  office  in  each  State,  but  the  business 
transacted  at  these  offices  and  the  requirements  made  of  them  by  the  department 
and  the  other  offices  in  the  State  classify  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Tost  Office  Department. 
In  these  offices  the  financial  data  of  the  entire  State  is  compiled,  segregated  by  offices, 
and  condensed  lucid  reports  made  to  the  department.  The  outside  offices,  after 
closing  their  local  business  monthly  and  quarterly,  are  at  liberty  to  send  illegible 
reports,  inadecjuate  amounts  in  remittances,  erroneously  executed  pay  vouchers,  and 
incomprehensible  letters  to  the  State  depository,  relying  on  the  depository  to  straighten 
them  out  and  make  the  report  of  their  transactions  tangible  to  the  department. ;  nd 
if  the  depository  fails  to  do  so  it  is  held  morally  and  financially  responsible. 

We  of  the  Topeka  office  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  post-office  supervisors  tihould 
have  clfl£Bdfied  salaries  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  of  the  local  office  and  that 
supervisors  at  State  depository  and  rural  paying  offices  should  have  additional  (com- 
pensation based  on  a  liberal  percentage  of  financial  responsibilities  resulting  Irom 
their  designations,  and  by  supervisors  we  mean  to  include  postmasters.    We  consider 
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the  ^refient  law  basing  the  salarieB  of  auperviaora  on  a  percentage  of  the  _ 
aaianes  as  inadequate  and  unjust;  but  we  agree  that  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  per 
centages  now  in  effect  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  ability  required  of  the  men 
whose  salaries  are  so  based. 

Since  the  accompanying  brief  was  compiled,  the  second-claas  mail  haiidM  atthii 
office  has  increased  in  volume  nearly  60  per  cent,  owing  to  changes  in  frequency  of 
issue  and  increase  in  circulation  of  a  number  of  the  laige  publtcations.  In  one  instinct 
alone  the  circulation  was  increi^jped  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  in  one  month,  and  the 
publication  was  changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  semimontiily.  This  is  an  important 
Item  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  brief. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  when  additions  to  the  working  force  of  post  offices 
are  needed  the  extra  employees  can  not  be  chosen  for  their  fitness  and  knowledge  ot 
the  business  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  houses,  who  prefer  to  hire  employees  who 
have  had  experience  in  their  line  of  business.  Such  persons  report  to  a  commemki 
house,  knowing  the  value  of  their  services,  and  the  house  pays  wera  a  comp^isation 
justified  by  their  knowledge  and  ability.  Extra  post-office  employees  must  be 
chosen  from  a  list  of  educated  people  whose  most  intimate  knowledge  of  post-office 
affairs  has  been  their  patronage  of  the  stamp,  money-order,  or  registry  department, 
and  so  it  is  necessary  for  supervisors  to  be  (][ualified  to  so  arrange  their  own  work  that 
thev  can  give  personal  attention  to  the  training  of  the  new  ones.  The  intelligeBce. 
diplomacy,  firmness,  alertness,  and  decisiveness  of  men  have  made  them  leaden 
and  directors,  and  these  qualities  are  of  more  importance  in  post-office  afhirs  than  any 
other  branch  of  business.  Government  or  commercial,  because  the  post  office  and  it» 
mail  are  one  of  the  most  intimate  connections  of  the  human  family  and  delays  in  opera- 
tion can  not  be  tolerated.  The  men  who  have  qualifications  necessary  for  post-ofiire 
supervisors  should  be  paid  liberally  for  their  services. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  O.  Rigby,  postmaster;  Wm.  A.  Tinker,  postal  cashier;  J.  J.  Fritz, 
assistant  superintendent  of  mails;  W.  S.  Gentry,  superintendent  clasn- 
fied  stations;  J.   K.  McCoy,  foreman   night  mails;  R.  C  (^dweJl. 
assistant  postmaster;  C.  E.  Pyle,  money-order  cashier:  W.  P.  Root, 
foreman  mails;  R.  M.  Hunter,  foreman  carriers;  LeRoy  Powell,  super- 
intendent mails;  H.  R.  Blanchard,  assistant  superintendent  mails: 
Geo.  P.  Fiederling,  foreman  registry  division;  A.  E.  Robinson,  for 
bookkeeping  section. 
Post  office  of  the  first  class.  Federal  Building;  operating  under  the  two-diviabn  plan: 
central  accounting  office  for  Shawnee  County;  State  depository  for  postal,  war-savinp. 
and  war-revenue  funds:  paying  office  for  all  rural  service  in  Kansas:  mailing  office  tor 

some  of  the  largest  publications  in  the  West. 

Pvoeat 

Increase  in  first-class  letters  and  cards  dispatched  in  1  year 15 

Increase  in  insured  parcel-post  mail  dispatched  in  4  years 437 

Increase  in  c.  o.  d.  parcel-post  mail  dispatched  in  4  years 545 

Increase  in  registered  mail  dispatched  m  4  yeara. 94 

Increase  in  money-order  business  in  5  years 24 

Increase  in  local  postal  receipts  in  5  years 47 

Increase  in  postmaster's  salary  in  5  years 5 

Increase  in  postmaster's  bond  in  6  years 50 


Title. 


Name. 


Postmaster 

Assistant  postmaster 

Postal  cashier 

Money-order  cashier 

Superintendent  of  maib 

Assistant  s  jperintendent  of  mails. . . . 

Do 

Foreman  of  mails  (day) 

Forem  >  n  of  mails  ( ni^t) 

Forem  \\\  of  re^sters/. 

Forenidii  of  carriers 

Superintendent  of  classified  stations. 
Bookkeeper 


W.  O.  Ri^by 

Robt.  C.  CaldweU 

Wm.  A.  Tinker 

Cbas.E.  Pyle 

LeRoy  Powell 

Julius  J.  Friti 

Harry  R.  Blanchard  — 

Wm.  P.  Root 

JolmK.  McCof 

Geo.  P.  FiBderling 

Robt.  M.  Hunter 

Wilsons.  Gentry 

Alpha  B.  Robinscn 
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(lender  a  recent  rullne  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  bookkeepers  are  not  dasatfled  as  BU|.eivlKW5 
ofllccrs,  and  under  the  title  of  "  Accounts ' '  In  this  letter  we  will  show  that  th«  duties  of  this  cAesr  are  those 
of  a  sHpervisory  auditor. ) 
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PoolmaBter,  WiUiBai  O.  Rigby;  age,  47;  salary,  $4,000;  bofid,  $150,000. 

Is  in  pmonal  and  active  touch  with  the  work  of  12&  employees.  Is  the  source  of 
final  decision  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  government  ot  the  local  office  and 
personally  Bupervioes  the  discipline  of  the  loire.  Meets  the  public  and  gives  personal 
Attention  to  ul  complaints.  Attends  personally  to  all  correspondence  both  incoming 
nd  oatgoiaig.  Instructs  his  supervisory  officers  in  his  poicy  of  management  ana 
invites  personal  interviews  witn  employees  whose  grievances  or  conduct  require 
personal  attention.  Is  the  active  custodian  (without  pay)  of  a  three-stiny  Federal 
building  and  will  have  supervision  in  that  capacity  of  a  $90,000  Federal  building 
to  be  erected  for  North  Topeka  station.  Assisted  bv  the  assistant  postmaster,  he 
checks  the  finaaee  divisions  of  the  main  office  and  all  accounts  of  the  nine  stations, 
and,  assisted  by  the  superintendent  of  mails,  he  personally  inspects  10  rural  routes 
•very  quarter,  talks  with  the  patrons,  and  invites  suggestions  for  improved  ser\'ice. 
Is  well  mformed  on  Postal  Laws  and  Riegulations  and  keeps  posted  on  all  amendments 
and  regulations.  Attends  public  meetings  and  frequently  makes  addresses  on  the 
subject  of  postal  affairs. 

Assistant  postmaster,  Robert  C.  T'aldweil;  age,  47;  salary,  $2,000;  bonus,  $200; 
bond,  $10,000: 

Is  superintendent  of  finance.  Givee  personal  attention  to  and  assists  the  book- 
keeper in  checking  and  reviewing  accounts  of  postal  and  money  order  cashiers.  Esti- 
mates and  makes  requisitions  for  monthly  denciency  in  funds.  Reviews  and  initials 
aU  financial  reports  and  signs  1 ,800  regular  and  all  substitute  rural  pay  checks  monthly . 
Is  the  source  o<  final  decision  on  matters  pertspning  to  postal  money  order,  postal 
savings^  war  savings  and  revenue  finances,  and  rural  carrier  pay  that  do  not  require 
the  postmaster's  individual  attention,  and  frequently  assists  postmasters  in  Kansas 
to  straighten  out  tangled  accounts.  Personally  audits  the  accounts  of  12  district 
postnMsten  and  supplies  their  stamp  demands.  Personally  makes  requisitions, 
rBceiveB,and  distributes  nonaccountable  stock  for  local  office.  *  Assisted  by  the  post- 
mB0ter,he  checks  the  finance  divisions  of  the  main  office  and  the  conduct  of  nine 
substations.  Oil  the  postmaster's  authorization  or  at  his  dictation  he  consults  with 
the  superintendent  of  mails  regarding  discipline,  cond ret,  and  regulations  governing 
the  office  force,  dictates  correspondence,  and  advise  ^>  supenisors  on  questions  at 
management.  Assnmes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  oi  the  postmaster  in  his 
absence.  la  jointlv  responsible  with  the  bookkeeper  for  defalcations  and  false 
accounts.    (Postal  lawa  and  Regulations.) 

Superintendent  of  mails,.  LeRoy  Powell;  salary,  $1,800;  bonus,  $200;  bond,  $2,000: 

Is  m  full  charge  of  the  receipt,  delivery,  and  dispatch  of  mails.  Is  the  source  of 
final  decision  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  mails  tnat  do  not  require  the  individual 
attention  of  the  postmaster.  Superintends  the  schedules  and  discipline  of  mailing 
deika  and  carriers  in  the  main  office  and  nine  stations.  Inspects  rural  and  city 
routes  and  superintends  changes  in  established  routes  and  the  installation  of  new  ones. 
Directs  his  aasistants  in  the  management  of  affairs  on  the  working  floor  and,  on  the 
postmaster's  authorization  or  at  his  dictation,  coxunilts  with  the  asaistaat  postmaster 
regarding  the  diAnpline,  conduct,  and  regulations  governing  the  office  force.  Prepares 
statistics  of  the  mails  division  for  use  of  the  postanaster  and  depttrtment  and  person- 
^y  reports  the  services  of  mail  contractors  and  street  car  company  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails.  YcHrifiee  the  monthly  trip  reports  of  10  rural  carriers.  Supervises  the 
corrections  and  changes  affecting  the  city  directory .  Personally  checks  up  the  condi- 
tion and  eouipment  of  the  lock-box  section  and  number  of  boxes  rented.  Reviews 
the  work  <n  distributors  uid  frequently  checks  them  up  individually  by  examining 
mail  in  cases.  Is  proficient  in  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  active  in  the  inters 
iit«  oC  pastol  affain  and  frequently  addresses  clubs  and  public  gatherings  on  the 
subject  (rf  mails.  PeHorms  detail  work  in  the  mails  in  emei^ency  cases  and  serves  on 
a  flexible  schedule. 

Reeeijfti  and  diMbwuanenlB  by  postal  cashier ^  salary  f  1^600,  bonus  ftOO,  during  the 

calendar  year  1918. 
Receipts: 

liocal  office — 

Stamped  stock  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1918 $215, 957. 36 

Stamped  stock  received  during  year 589, 880. 00 

Total  to  account  for 805, 837. 36 

Balance  accounted  for  Dec.  31  (see  disburse- 
ments)         333,903.56 

Stamped  paper  sold..... 471,933.80 
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Receipts — Continued, 

Local  office — Continued. 

Second-claas  postage  collected $108, 931. 05 

ThirdrcIasB  postage  collected 5, 115. 29 

Box  rents  collected 1,461.90 

Miscellaneous  (excess  and  waste  paper) 130. 12 

Total  receipts  of  local  office $587. 571.% 

Departmental — 

.  Surplus   postal    funds    from    postmasters   in 

Kansas 2,744,266.88 

Deficiency  warrants  from  department 2, 658, 000. 00 

Cash  sales  of  postal  stock  to  district  offices 5, 621. 06 

Normal  annual  postal  receipts 5, 407,B87. 94 

Extraordinary — 

Thrifts  cards  exchanged  for  war-savings  stamps 

received  in  postal  remittances 728. 536. 00 

Remittances  of    war-savings  fimds  from   all 

postmasters  in  Kansas 14, 713, 846. 67 

War-savings    stamps    sold    to    money-order 

cashier 677, 258. 52 

Remittances  of  war-revenue  funds  from  all 

postmasters  in  Kansas 242, 968. 98 

Local  sales  of  war-revenue  stamps 21, 008. 52 

16,388,618.® 

Total   funds   for   which    postal   cashier  is 
accountable 22,379,078.19 

Disbursements: 

Postal  stock  transferred  to  postmasters  in  Kansas. .  5, 175. 20 

District  postmasters  for  casn  and  net  credits 11, 686. 56 

Damagea  and  redeemed 1, 025. 52 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31 316,016.28 

To  account  for  Dec.  31 333,903.56 

Local  office  pay  rolls 155,068.68 

Miflcdlaneous  (rent  of  station,  telephone,  clock, 

diayage,  etc.) a 1,740.17 

Total  office  expense ISe,  806. 96 

Departmental — 

Department  settlement  drafts  paid 306. 49 

Postal    funds    transferred    to    money-order 

account 1,000.00 

Cash  furnished,  district  postmasters  in  settle- 
ment of  accounts 272.03 

Salary  paid  mail  contractor 11, 122. 52 

Paid  Kund  Service  in  Kansas 2,636,088.02 

Treasurer  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office 

Department 3, 188, 959. 58 

Normal  annual  postal  disbursements 5, 838»  650. 64 

E  xtraordinar  y — 

182,134  redeemed  thrift  cards  sent  to  United 

States  Treasurer  for  redemption 728, 536. 00 

War-savings  funds  deposited 14, 871, 114. 44 

War-revenue  funds  deposited 251, 492. 19 

War-savings  funds  pertaining  to  1918  business, 

received  and  deposited  in  January^  1919 519, 990. 75 

War-revenue  funds  pertaining  to  1918  businesB, 

received  and  deposited  in  January,  1919. .  12, 485. 31 

Total  war-sa\ings  stamps  and  war-refvenue 
stomps  funds 16,383,618.(9 


Total  funds  accounted  for  by  postal  cashier 22,379,078.19 
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Receipts  and  (H$burtemenU  by  money-order  toMer. 
Receipta: 

Money-order  busiiieflB — 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1918 |3, 759. 57 

Domeetic  money  orders  iasued 421, 835. 67 

Fees  on  same 3,429.48 

International  money  orders  issued 10, 778. 73 

Pees  on  same 136.00 

Drafts  drawn  on  New  Yorkcredit 209,000.00 

Auditors  circular 27. 96 

Postal  funds  transferred  to  account 1, 000. 00 

Remittances  received  from  postmasters 279, 756. 71 

Total  money-order  receipts |929, 724. 12 

Postal  savings — 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1918 396. 46 

Savings  cards  and  stamps  sold 10. 50 

Certificates  issued  to  depodtors 18,190.00 

Drawn  from  postmasters  checking  account 51, 240. 54 

Remittances  received  from  postmasters 12, 662. 83 

Department  warrants  received 35, 051. 92 

Reserve-fund  checks 450. 97 

Postal-savings  checks 91. 41 

Total  postal-savings  receipts 118, 094. 63 

Kxttaordinary — 

Retail  sales  of  war-savings  and  thrift  stamps 677, 258. 52 

Total  finance  for  which  money-order  cashier  is  accountable.     1,  725«  077. 27 
Dietbursements: 

Money-order  business-- 

Domestic  orders  paid $917, 210. 41 

International  orders  paid 1, 875. 68 

Surplus  funds  deposited 6, 400. 00 

C'reoit  claimed  for  lost  money  order 25. 00 

Auditor's  circular 1. 97 

Balance  cash  on  band  Dec.  31,  l»18 4, 211. 06 

Total  money-order  disbursements 929, 724. 12 . 

Postal  savings — 

Depositors'  certificates  paid , 25, 668. 00 

Interest  paid  on  depositors'  certificates 476. 46 

Saving  cards  redeemed 11. 00 

Deposited  to  credit  of  board  of  trustees 42, 644. 26 

Postmasters'  drafts  paid 26, 765. 47 

Reserve  fund  deposits  to  United  States  Trea8ur>'  6, 820. 00 

Department  transfer  drafts  paid 15,  709. 44 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Dec.  31 0 

Postal^savings  disbiuisements 118, 094. 63 

Kxtraordinflov — 

Cash  ana  redeemed  thrift  cards  deposited  vrith  postal  cashier.        677, 258. 52 

Finances  accounted  for  by  money-order  cashier 1, 725. 077. 27 

Responsibilities  of  postal  cashier: 

Seventy-three  invoices  of  special-request  envelopes  and  42  invoices  of  ordinary 
5)tamped  stock  were  received;  accounts  of  postage  on  37  second-cla«  publications  are 
kept  and  quarterly  statements  of  newspaper  and  periodical  postage  are  compiled; 
25.3  receipts  were  issued  to  mailers  of  third-class  matter. 

The  postal  cashier  issued  certificates  of  deposit  to  postmasters  as  follow.^  2,212 
receipts  for  surplus  postal  funds;  2,445  receipts  for  war-revenue  funds;  8,973  receipts 
for  war-savings  functs. 

In  August,  1919,  an  average  month  for  the  current  year,  the  postal  cashier  sent  379 
drafts  to  postmasters  with  which  to  cash  $290,105  redeemed  war-sa vines  certificates; 
pay  rdls  for  110  employees  are  prepared  semimonthlY;  195  pages  of  rural  abstracts  are 
compiled  quarterly;  26,103  rural  pay  checks  were  issued  m  1918;  1,290  changes  in 
rttnal  service  in  Kansas  affected  the  pay  roll  in  2  years;  1,965,320  war-savings  stamps 
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and  856,600  thrift  stamps  were  received  from  the  department;  829  tranflsctions  wen- 
necessary  to  transfer  to  postmaeterB  in  Kanais,  1,048,070  war-fa vings  stamps  tad 
660,500  thrift  stamps;  301  transactions  were  made  in  transferring  war-revenue  stampi 
to  postmasters  in  Kansas. 

A  careful  estimate  indicates  that  seven  stamps  is  the  average  number  attached  u> 
war-savings  certificates  that  have  been  redeemed.  On  this  bu»  it  is  c(»flervativp|\ 
estimated  that  in  paying  $4,061,857.43  from  January  1,  19]8,to  September  2,  1919 
137,500  certificates  were  redeemed.  The  redemption  of  war-savings  certiBcates  vili 
continue  for  four  yean  longer  and  as  lon^  as  the  department  requires  the  salei  of  the 
stamps.  This  feature  requires  skill,  patience,  and  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Ireasurer,  and  is  a  big  time  consumer.  The  registration  of  war-eavings  certificatA« 
and  retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  war-revenue  stamps  are  conducted  by  the  poRta) 
cashier  who  is  also  custodian  of  all  varieties  of  stamp  supplies  handled  in  the  Topeki 
post  office  and  personally  issued  postal  supplies  to  retail  stamp  clerks,  and  war-aa\iDi> 
stamps  to  the  money-order  cashier.  Two  special  clerks,  one  clerk-etenogira^ier.  one 
stamp  clerk,  and  one  relief  stamp  clerk  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  postal  ca^er 
It  is  very  conservatively  estimated  that  100  rural  carrier  monthly  vouchers  are  returned 
to  certif>dng  postmastereand  an  equal  number  corrected  at  the  paying  office  in  KaoiOK 
and  the  same  proportion  of  rural  carriers'  quarterly  vouchers  are  so  treated.  Kcep^ 
cash  book  and  stamp-account  book. 

Responsibilities  oi  money-order  cashier^  salary,  $1,600;  bonus,  $200: 

Supervises  money-order  and  poetal-savmgs  business  and  retail  sales  of  war-saxin^F 
and  thrift  stamps.  Handled  the  registration  of  war-savings  certificates  until  com;c^ 
tion  of  business  and  limit  of  time  forced  this  feature  into  the  postal  cashier's  section: 
custodian  of  money-order  forms  and  postal-savings  certificates,  stamps,  and  cards,  and 
makes  daily  purchases  of  war-savings  and  thrift  stamps  on  fixed  credits;  ezchan^er 
thrift  cuds  for  war-savings  stamps;  gives  personal  attention  to  ])atrons  of  the  vaiiouf 
windows  in  his  section ;  personally  attends  to  daily  balance,  banking,  and  post?  money- 
order  blotter,  cash  book,  and  postal-savings  account  books;  prepares  daily  paid  lifru 
and  monthly  issued  list  of  money  orders,  and  monthly  money-order  and  postal-saving 
statements;  issues  certificates  of  deposit  for  surplus  money-order  funds  to  remitting 
postmasters. 

Topeka  is  one  of  the  50  lai|;e  post  offices  in  the  United  States  dedgimted  by  the  de- 

Sirtment  to  make  daily  remittances  of  paid  money  orders  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Pan 
ffice  Department;  54,496  domestic  and  745  international  money  orders  were  paid 
in  1918. 

The  intricate  and  time-consimiing  features  of  this  branch  of  the  post-office  work  are 
numerous,  such  as: 

Careful  scrutiny  of  each  paid  money  order  and  detecting  errors  in  their  issue,  and 
^Isifications  or  alterations  after  their  issue;  watching  for  stolen  forms  and  origina! 
orders  for  which  duplicates  have  been  issued;  advising  postmasters  that  orders  dnwn 
on  their  offices  have  been  paid  at  Topeka.  An  average  of  300  of  these  advices  were 
issued  daily  in  1918— a  total  of  412,000  during  the  year. 

Ten  thousand  dollar  reserve  working  fund  is  authorized,  and  composing  this  amount 
the  money-order  cashier  is  accountable  for  average  daily  funds  as  fmlows:  $3,000 
paid  money  orders;  $4,500  cash  for  daily  transactions;  $2,500  cash  items  composed 
of  paid  orders  drawn  on  other  offices;  orders  awaiting  second  advice  because  (A 
alterations,  credit  slips  for  defective  orders  returned  to  postmasfem  for  cash,  station 
credits,  and  cashed  United  States  bond  coupons  and  Government  paper. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  postmasters  deposit  surplus  money-order  funds  at  the 
Topeka  post  office. 

fiighty-eight  postmasten  are  authorized  to  draw  their  postal-savings  drafts  on  the 
postmaster  at  Topeka,  and  authority  is  vested  in  him  to  receive  all  deposits  of  postal- 
savings  funds  remitted  to  him. 

Constant  and  personal  supervision  is  given  by  the  money-order  cashier  to  the  detec- 
tion of  counterfeit  money. 

One  special  clerk  and  two  money-order  clerks  are  under  the  supervioon  of  the 
money-order  cashier. 

Accounts  of  bookkeeper,  salary,  $1,600;  no  bonus: 

Verification  of  daily  issued  and  jpaid  money-order  statements  by  cheddog  }«ti< 
prepared  in  the  money-order  section  against  remittera'  applications^  and  flBooey 
ordo!s  transmitted  to  auditor;  verification  of  every  financial  transaction  by  triangle 
checking;  peraonally  figures  zone  rate  of  postage  on  daily  mailing<  of  37  publicatioiL*; 
personally  figured,  wrote,  and  mailed  4,418  receipts  for  postage  on  secona-claas  matter 
m  1&18. 

Compiles  statements  and  reports  as  follows: 
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Finance  report  semimonthly  to  Third  AflBistMit  Postmaster  General;  statement  of 
postal  receipts  monthly  to  I^mrd  Assistant  Postmaster  General;  postal  account  quar- 
terly to  auditor;  stamp  account  quarterly  to  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General; 
wBrearings  stamp  account  monthly  to  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General;  war-rev- 
enue stamp  account  monthly  to  Third  AaBistant  Pcfltmaster  General;  keeps  account 
of  lock-box  rents  and  verifies  key  record  by  actual  count. 

ReceiTas  and  verifies  statements  JErom  sections  of  the  finance  and  mailing  divisions 
for  triangle  diecking  as  follows: 

Stamp  sales,  from  postal  cashier  and  stamp  clerk. 

Second-claflB  ixMta^,  from  postal  cashier  and  foreman  of  mails. 

Third-daoB  poatage,  from  postal  cashier  and  foreman  of  mails. 

Box  renta,  mm  postal  caanier  and  box  clerk. 

Excess,  from  postal  cashier,  2  stamp  clerks  and  9  stations. 

Sales  of  waste  paper,  from  postal  cashier  and  postmaster. 

Postal  remittances  by  other  postmasters,  from  postal  cashier  and  review  of  remit- 
tance letters  checked  by  2  clerks. 

Department  deficiency  warrants,  from  postmaster  or  assistant  postmaster,  and  per- 
siMUkl  view  of  warrants. 

Cash  sales  to  district  offices,  from  assistant  postmaster  and  view  of  requisition. 

Receipt  of  postal,  war-savings,  and  war>revenue  stamp  stock,  from  pootal  cashier  and 
first  view  of  department's  invoices. 

War-savings  remittances  by  other  postmasters,  from  postal  cashier  and  review  of 
remitlance  letters. 

War-revenue  remittances  by  other  postnasters,  from  postal  cashier  and  review  of 
lemitlaace  letteta. 

Local  sales  of  war-revenue  stamps,  from  postal  cashier. 

Local  sales  ol  war-savings  stamps,  from  money-order  cashier. 

Transfeiaof  postal,  war-savings  stamps,  and  war  revenue  stamps  stock  to  other  post- 
masters, from  postal  cashier  and  view  of  departmental  orders. 

Transiers  of  p|ostaL  stamped  stock  to  district  offices,  from  assistant  postmaster  and 
view  of  requisitions. 

Number  and  amount  of  issued  and  paid  money  orders,  from  money  order  number 
and  amount  of  postal  savings  certificates  of  deposit,  issued  and  paid,  from  money 
order  cashier  and  actual  count. 

Postal  acGouftts  of  12  district  postmasters,  from  assistant  postmaster  and  review  of 
their  quarterly  statements. 

Sales  of  postal,  was-savings  stamps,  and  war-revenue  stamps  to  12  district  post- 
masters, from  assistant  postmaster,  and  view  of  requisitions. 

Payments  to  and  collections  from  rural  carriers  in  Kansas,  from  postal  cashier  and 
review  of  carriers'  vouchers. 

Local  office  payments,  from  postal  cashier  and  view  of  pay  rolls. 

Payments  for  local  office  expense  from  postmaster,  assistant  postmaster,  postal 
cisfaier,  and  filing  veoehers. 

RedemptiMi  of  war-savings  certificates,  from  postal  cashier  sad  view  of  redeemed 


Exchange  of  thrift  cards,  from  money-order  cashier,  postal  cashier,  and  actual 
count  of  cards. 

He,  asfljuted  by  the  assistant  postmaster,  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  Treasurer  182,134  exchanged  thrift  cards,  in  1918,  aggregating  $728,536. 

He  is  held  jointly  respoasiiile  with  the  asustant  postmaster  for  dedications,  and 
emmsooB  or  falsified  reports^ 

He  is  aecountaUe  for  the  correct  recording  and  reporting  of  financial  transactions, 
asfioUowR 

By  postal  cashier $22,379,078.19 

By  money  order  cashier 1, 726, 077. 27 

Total 24,104,166.46 

All  stock  invoices  and  auditor's  correction  circulars  reach  him  before  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  section  affected  and  the  postmaster  or  assistant  postmaster  reports  to 
him  the  number  and  amount  of  checks  drawn  against  the  postal  and  postal  saving 
bank  checking  accounts  and  money-order  drafts  drawn  against  the  New  York  credit 
before  the  cashier's  reports  are  received,  and  he  verifies  bank  accounts  by  the  cashier's 
reports  and  reviews  the  several  deposit  books. 

lie  has  supervision  of  one  clerk  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  detection  of  errors  in 
financial  accounts  and  reports. 
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Division  of  luailfl:  Schedules  alternate  weekly,  6.30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.  u, 
10  p.  m.;  two  assistant  superintendents,  salary,  each,  $1,600,  bonus  $200;  8uper\'iM 
the  work  of  48  clerks,  48  carriers,  and  4  foremen;  personally  engage  in  distribution  and 
dispatch  of  mails;  attend  to  the  correction  of  schemes;  observe  case  examinationi 
and  enforce  discipline;  route  publishers'  mailing  lists;  prevent  congestion  of  mad 
assi^  employees;  train  new  employees. 

Distribution  section,  18  employees  (1  special  clerk) :  One  day  foreman,  salary  $l,6r»i. 
bonus  $200;  flexible  schedule,  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  One  night  (or^ 
man,  salary  $1,600,  bonus  $200;  10  p.  m.  to  6.30  a.  m. 

Thirty-seven  publications  in  Topeka,  of  various  frequency  of  issue:  Three  daily.  \i 

'  weekly,  4  semimonthly,  14  monthly,  2  bimonthly,  2  quarterly.    Three  semimonthK 

publications  will  soon  change  to  weekly^  and  10  other  publications  will  doable  their 

circulation.    One  publication,  circulation  increased  trom  800,000  to  1,000,000  id 

September,  1919. 

Total  circulation  in  1918,  70,469,888  copies;  total  weight  dispatched,  10,051,7<^< 
pounds;  total  mail  sacks  used,  22,49)0. 

Average  number  dispatched  per  month,  837,649  copies. 

Number  of  cards  and  letters  dispatched,  17,448,093—15  per  cent  increase  in  on« 
year. 

Number  third-class  pieces  permit  matter,  611,529. 

Number  of  daily  dispatches,  38. 

Eleven  publication  mailing  list  schemes  are  maintained. 

Mail  is  separated  at  Topeka  for  dispatch  by  standpoint  schemes  to  22  States,  and  by 
general  schemes  to  4  States,  26  in  all. 

The  second-class  matter  dispatched  from  Topeka,  Kans.,  is  a  heavy  and  extensivf 
item.  Its  proper  make-up  by  pubUshers  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  as  lb  evidenced  by  reports  of  the  seventh  division  superintendent  ana  chief 
clerks,  Railwav  Mail  Service,  under  his  supervision.  To  keep  these  publicatioib 
properly  routed  by  publishers  so  that  this  omce  as  well  as  the  Kailway  ifail  Senice 
can  handle  them  winiout  congestion  requires  extensive  detail  work  by  the  saperviaora 
of  the  Topeka  office.  The  results  obtained  by  this  close  supervision  is  manife^^t^d 
throughout  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Distribution  division,  16  employees:  Thirty-eight  mails  are  distributed  dailv;  951  > 
"nixies"  are  daily  given  directory  ser\'ice;  3,045  pieces  of  mail  are  daily  distributed 
estimated  number  of  patrons  receiving  daily  service,  60,000.  No  Sunoav  service  i« 
maintained,  but  patrons  calling  at  the  omce  on  Sunday  are  accorded  conrteooij 
treatment.  Two  nundred  and  seventeen  lock  boxes  are  rented;  55,567  pieces  of 
special  delivery  mail  were  received  and  delivered  in  1918.  Superintoident,  asnstant 
superintendents,  tind  foremen  give  personal  attention  to  all  details. 

Carrier  section,  48  city  carriers  and  10  rural  carriers. 

Foreman,  salary  $1,600,  bonus  $200:  Foreman  makes  personal  inspection  of  city  and 
rural  routes,  and  advises  postmaster  and  superintendent  of  mails  of  conditioik<. 
Assigns  carriers  and  maintains  discipline  at  dictation  of  his  supervisors,  or,  in  emer- 
gencies, on  his  own  initiative..  Personally  fills  vacancies  when  carriers  are  not  avuil- 
able,  and  assists  in  mail  distribution  in  congested  hours.  Maintains  carrien'  sched- 
ules, examines  their  trip  reports,  and  route  books. 

Daily  service  maintained:  Thirty  carriers,  2  trips;  1  carrier.  4  trips;  11  cairien,  5 
trips;  2  carriers,  6  trips;  2  carriers,  parcel  post;  2  carriers,  collection;  1  carrier,  col- 
lection and  delivery. 

R^istry  section,  4  clerks;  foreman,  salary  $1,600,  bonus  $200:  Forty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven  pieces  registered,  increase  over  1914,  94  per  cent;  49,0<i 
parcel  post  insured,  increase  over  1914,  437  per  cent;  8,773  parcel  post  G.  O.  D.. 
increase  over  1914,  545  per  cent;  25  re^try  dispatches  daily;  1,553  registry  jacket<i 
were  made  up  in  1918;  8,700  transit  registers  were  received  and  dispatched  in  1918. 

One  classified  station,  3  clerks,  4  carriers,  4  rural  carriers. 

One  superintendent,  salary  $1,600,  bonus  $200. 

Postal  receipts  $16,414.54,  increase  over  1917,  19  per  cent. 

SECOND-GLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Mr.  Bell.  Next  will  be  the  postmasters  of  the  second  class.  Tht* 
first  on  the  list  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Merry,  of  Perry,  Okla. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  E.  MEBRT,  POSTMASTER,  PEBBT, 

OKLA. 

Mr.  Merry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlen^en,  it  has  been  made  my 
duty  by  a  conference  of  postmasters  in  Oklahoma  to  come  up  here 
and  express  some  of  their  views  before  this  commission.  We  are 
jrrateful  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  this 
opportunity,  it  being  the  first  we  nave  ever  had  to  testify  in  our  own 
behalf. 

In  my  ojBcial  connection  with  the  personnel  of  the  National  Asso* 
riation  of  Postmasters  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  some  recom- 
mendations to  the  department;  but  on  the  matter  of  salaries  we  have 
always  adhered  to  a  policy  of  total  abstinence.  In  this  city  last  June, 
when  the  postmasters  of  three  States  met  here,  I  was  also  on  a  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  to  the  department,  and,  among 
other  things,  we  had  the  temerity  to  then  recommend  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  but  made 
no  reference  to  the  salaries  of  those  of  the  second  class.  We  are 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Congress  found  it  wise  to  act  upon  those 
recommendations  favorably,  and  in  their  emergency  provision  did 
increase  the  salaries  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes;  but,  like  us,  thev 
had  nothing  to  say  about  the  second  class.  And  in  coming  to  speak 
to  this  commission  in  behalf  of  the  second  class  it  is  in  that  same 
spirit;  we  would  ask  nothing  for  oursdves  Uxat  we  would  not  wish 
equitably  distributed  among  the  several  classes,  and  more  especially 
would  we  request  and  urge  that  favorable  consideration  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  employees  in  the  offices. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  depends  upon  their  loyalty  and  faith- 
fulness, and  any  success  that  we  postmasters  may  have  attained  is 
also  dependent  upon  those  things.  The  remuneration  for  these 
employees  must  be  sufficient  in  order  that  we  may  get  the  best  mate- 
rial in  tile  service.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the  last  three  years 
ve  have  not  been  able  to  enlist  the  best  talent  in  the  service  for  that 
reason,  and  we  can  not  allow  the  svstem  to  deteriorate  for  that 
reason. 

Bat  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  brief  for  the  employees,  but  to  talk 
to  you  something  of  the  second-class  postmasters.  At  a  conference 
of  the  T^resentatives  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
we  have  concurred  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  by  the  Nebraska  delegation, 
and  I  wkh  to  discuss  orally  some  of  the  points  in. that  brief. 

The  duties  of  the  postmaster  at  offices  of  the  second  class  have 
greatly  increased  in  miportance  and  responsibility  in  the  past  few 
years.'  While  postmasters  of  that  class  have  responded  to  the  increase 
of  duties  by  reason  of  the  war  and  take  great  pride  in  knowing  that 
it  was  cheerfully  and  gratuitously  done,  yet  the  fact  that  they  were 
called  upon  for  multitudinous  duties,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
attests  in  an  emphatic  way  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  discoveries  of  the  late  war  was  the  importance  of  the 
postal  system  and  the  postmaster  in  national  causes. 

Nor  have  these  demands  ceased  with  the  return  of  peace.  The  local 
postmaster  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  local  exponent  of  the 
Government  to  interpret  die  policies  of  the  Government  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  attitude  and  sentiment  of  the  public  to  the  Government. 
That  is  manifested  by  the  numerous  calls  that  are  made  upon  us  by 
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other  departments  besides  our  own,  as  well  as  the  new  and  in  many 
cases  irrelevant  matters  of  duty  required  by  the  Postal  Department. 
It  has  been  almost  as  common  to  receive  a  request  from  anothor 
department  bearing  the  notation  "by  permission  of  the  PostmasW 
General"  as  it  is  to  receive  one  from  our  own  department  indorsed 
"without  expense  to  the  Government." 

The  situation  is  too  practical  to  think  of  returning  to  the  narrower 
field  in  points  of  both  economy  and  efficiency,  and  these  growing 
demands  on  the  postal  system  call  for  a  greater  efficiency  in  postmen- 
ters  than  has  ever  before  obtained.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  hope, 
before  this  congressional  commission  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  human  element  in  efficiency.  This  commisBion, 
composed,  as  it  is,  of  men  of  affairs  and  men  with  a  national  vision, 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  that  dement  in  its  best  form, 
and  they  are  also  well  aware  that  the  immediate  future  is  demanding 
of  the  postmaster  higher  business  qualifications,  more  knowledge  of 
human  affairs,  more  poise  and  character  than  ever  b^ore.  To  meet 
this  demand,  we  must  have  men  who  are  conmaunity  factors  and  wh(» 
maintain  the  standing  which  their  position  requires. 

To  secure  and  maintain  that  grade  of  efficiency,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  emoluments  of  the  position  on  a  parity  with  the  posi- 
tions that  reouire  a  like  amount  of  ability  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial worla.  That  this  condition  does  not  obtain  at  this  time  ]«; 
too  evident  to  require  discussion.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  second-class  postmaster  have  increased  many  fold,  but  the  salary 
has  remained  the  same,  while  other  business  has  kept  pace  with  con- 
ditions. The  regulation  requiring  eight  hours  daily  to  be  devoted  to 
official  duty,  together  with  the  ever-increasing  demand  made  upon 
his  time  and  labor,  have  made  it  prohibitive  of  bis  engaging  to  any 
considerable  extent  or  in  any  permanent  way  in  oth^  business  to 
augment  his  salary.  The  job  has  become  a  man's  size  and  worthy 
of  the  best  ability  obtainable. 

The  basis  of  the  miscalled  gross  receipts  adopted  three  doeen  yean 
ago  has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness  and  fails  to  represent  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  postmaster  to  any  adequate  degree. 
In  many  second-class  offices  there  may  be  found  several  branches  of 
the  service,  any  one  or  all  (rf  which  would  be  a  truer  index  to  the 
official  labor  and  responsibility  than  that  shown  by  the  gross  receipts. 
In  the  average  second-<^lass  office  the  issuance  of  S75,0OO  in  money 
orders  and  the  payment  of  an  approximate  amount;  the  sale  of 
$150,000  in  war  savings  and  revenue,  with  the  registration  and  pay- 
ment involved;  the  parcel  post^  including  insurance  and  C.  O.  D.; 
the  inauguration  and  supervision  of  rural  delivery,  city  delivery,  and 
other  activities  often  determined  by  local  conditions,  may  eacii 
exceed  in  duty  and  responsibility  the  sale  of  Sl«5,000  in  stamped 
paper.  In  fact,  that  is  the  easiest  and  moat  simple  part  of  the  serv- 
ice. While  gross  receipts  should  be  a  factor  in  rating  the  salaries  of 
postmasters  at  offices  of  the  second  class,  yet  these  other  activities 
should  be  given  consideration,  including  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the 
activities  of  a  considerable  nature.  Certain  percentages  should  apply 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  activity  is  employed,  liiis 
would  be  intricate,  of  course,  but  any  plan  would  of  necessity  be 
intricate  to  reflect  the  true  conditions  in  a  system  so  intricate  as  tlie 
postal  system.     Thereby  a  basis  can  be  made  upon  which  to  class 
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the  office,  and  yet  there  will  be  other  actrvitjes  that  do  not  apply  in 
general,  but  to  certain  offices,  which  add  labor  and  responsibility, 
and  shoidd  also  be  remunerated  in  the  places  where  they  exist. 

The  inauguration  of  the  central  accounting  system  has  added 
heavily  to  the  duties  of  second-class  postmasters  who  hare  that 
responsibility,  lii  my  State  of  Oklahoma  two-^thirds  of  the  eentral 
accounting  offices  are  of  the  second  class.  In  this  class  office;  as  well 
as  in  third  class,  cenUtkl  accounting  represents  afaa»)st  exclusirely  t^ 
labor  of  the  postmaster.  Tliey  have  no  stenographers,  no  derieal  force 
adapted  to  it,  and  even  their  assistants  are  assigned  a  full  schedule  at 
clerical  work. 

Thk  is  a  great  step  forward  on  tibe  part  of  the  departoient,  not  only 
relieving  congestion  at  Washingtcm  from  correspondence,  requisitions, 
etc.,  but  affc»ds  very  much  more  satisfactory  service  for  the  smaller 
offices.  Hie  central  accotmting  office  can  supply  the  district  office  in 
a  day  with  supplies  or  information,  'and  has  not  only  the  value  of 
promptness,  but  of  personal  touch  with  local  conditions.  This  should 
be  further  prov  idea  for  in  point  of  supplying  aD  forms  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  district  offices,  and  their  scope  of  usefulness  will  be  mate- 
rially increased.  If  the  department  will  go  a  step  further  and  com- 
f4ete  tiie  system  by.  establishing  an  accounting  office  for  each  State 
or  r^»n,  to  supply  the  central  accounting  omces  and  receive  their 
returns,  which  can  be  done  with  corresponding  promptness  and  satis- 
faction as  is  done  by  the  county  accounting  offices.  All  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  central  accounting  offices  will  apply  in  a  larger 
measure  to  State  accounting  offices.  It  is  a  step  toward  decentraliza- 
tion, typical  of  American  ideals,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
most  successful  eovemmoital  policies.  As  an  example  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  successfm  op^ation,  the  recent  changes  in  the  banking  system 
is  cited. 

Many  second-class  offices  are  located  in  Government  buildings,  and 
in  each  case  the  postoiaster  is  custodian.  This  also  represent  indi- 
vidual attention  of  the  postmaster  and  should  have  consideration  in 
his  salary,  thou^,  technically,  this  might  come  under  the  authority 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Many  activities  of  a  hitherto  extraneous  nature  in  assisting  the 
other  aepartments  have  become  fixed  upon  the  Postal  Service,  and 
will  ecmtinue  to  be  administered  through  it;  each  adds  labor  and 
responsibility.  The  second-class  office  has  become  a  veritable  clear- 
ing house  for  Grovernment  activities,  and  more  so,  a  bureau  of  Govern- 
ment infonnation,  with  the  postmaster  functioning  in  each  added  case. 
The  second-class  office  has  no  division  superintendents.  The  post- 
master is  superintendent  of  finance,  of  mails,  of  delivery,  of  every- 
thing. He  must  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  each  phase  of  the 
service,  must  see  that  each  functions,  and  that  is  often  done  by  per- 
sonal initiative.  The  position  calls  for  more  native  efficiency  tnan 
that  of  any  other  class  by  reason  of  his  man-of-all-work  duties. 

It  was  very  disappointing  to  the  second-class  postmaster  to  work 
under  the  ruling  tnat  no  office  should  be  advanced  during  the  war, 
regardless  of  its  growth  and  the  increase  in  duties  and  responsibilities. 
He  was  again  disappointed  when  emergency  appropriations  were  made 
for  postmasters  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  ana  for  employees  and 
for  superintendents,  many  of  whose  salaries  were  in  excess  of  the 
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second-class  postmaster,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  offices  the  aasisUni 
participated  where  the  salary  was  nearly  double  his. 

This  would  seem  to  recommend  itsell  for  correction,  and  a  retro- 
active correction,  as  in  the  case  of  those  considered.  Wages  hare 
increased  to  tMrice  their  prewar  basis;  the  average  coal  miner,  oil-field 
worker,  and  railroad  employee  is  drawing  more  salary  than  the  second- 
class  postmaster.  The  postmaster's  sauury  has  the  same  50  per  ce&t 
purchasing  value  that  tneits  has.  If  he  is  drawing  an  equitable  salary 
at  this  time,  he  was  paid  an  exorbitant  oae  a  few  years  ago. 

The  postmasterB  oi  Oklahoma  wigh  to  urge  upon  this  commiasioQ 
the  need  of  a  readjustment  of  the  basis  of  classification;  one  that  will 
truly  reflect  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office.  We  submit 
that  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  for  the  services  required.  We  further 
submit  that  the  present  high  efficiency  of  the  system  is  due  to  the 
executive  ability  of  those  responsible  for  its  execution,  and  that  the 
best  ability  can  not  be  obtained  under  existing  salary  conditions. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  a  substantial  and  permanent  increase  be 
made  in  the  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  second  class,  not  only  a^  a 
matter  of  right  but  as  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  system; 
that  the  increase  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  duty  and  respoD- 
sibiUty  attaching  to  the  position  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
basis;  that  suitable  bonuses  be  provided  to  care  for  the  abnormal 
conditions  that  now  obtain  and  tnat  have  obtained  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  manner  now  applying  to  employees;  that  the  bonuses  be 
concurrent  with  and  in  proportion  to  the  abnormal  conditions. 

To  accomphsh  those  ends  it  is  suggested  by  the  postmasters  of  the 
second  class  of  Oklahoma  that  the  mmimum  salary  for  offices  of  that 
class  be  fixed  at  $3,000  instead  of  $2,000,  as  now  exists,  as  equitable 
and  necessary  to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  and  conservatively  iit 

f proportion  to  the  original  basis  at  the  time  it  was  fixed;  that  a  care- 
ully  graduated  scale  of  increasing  compensation  be  made  that  will 
take  into  consideration  all  the  principal  activities  of  the  office  upon  a 
percentage  basis,  according  to  the  extent  the  activity  is  employed; 
that  all  duties  attaching  to  certain  offices  and  which  do  not  apply 
generally  be  given  suitable  increase  in  salary  where  such  duties  attaili. 

It  is  turther  suggested  that  some  adequate  provision  be  made  lo 
provide  for  unusual  conditions  that  may  obtam  locally.  There  art 
numerous  instances  where  the  service  is  madequate  and  public  inter- 
ests suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  latitude  to  reach  promptl} 
the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  concurring  in  the  brief  that  is  to  1h 
filed,  I  have  a  number  of  statements  of  individual  cases,  prepared  in 
the  form  of  letters  from  postmasters  of  my  State,  and  are  pecuhar  Xa* 
offices  of  the  great  Southwest,  and  especially  to  the  oil  fields  of  Okla- 
homa. With  your  permission  I  will  nle  them  also  with  the  secret^irv, 
and  will  ask  your  consideration  of  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Betx.  The  next  speaker  on  the  list  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Midland,  Tex. 
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STATEMENT   OF   MB.  J.    WILEY   TATIOB,   POSTMASTEB, 

MIDLAND.  TEX. 

Mr.  Tayloe.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  Kansas  City  I  did 
not  come  with  the  expectation  of  making  a  talk  before  this  commis- 
sion,  for  the  reason  that  our  secretary  of  the  postmasters'  association 
was  to  meet  me  here  and  represent  offices  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class  in  Texas.  In  nis  absence,  however,  I  have  prepared 
a  short  brief  that  touches  points  in  these  offices,  which  I  will  read^ 
with  your  permission. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  president  of  our 
association  to  appear  here.     [Reading:] 

On  behalf  of  the  postmastere  of  the  second  class  of  Texas,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth  class  in  Texas,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  privilege  and  the 
inWtation  extended  us  to  come  here  and  express  in  some  degree  our  views.  We  are 
Dot  here  only  in  our  own  behalf,  but  are  here  with  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  all 
worthy  and  efficient  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  desire  to  present  to  you  in  typewritten  form  a  brief  which  I  have  prepared  from 
experience  and  information  from  other  postmasters  and  other  employees  in  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  consent  of  the  president  of  the  Postmasters'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  and  other  postmasters  of  Texas,  to  appear  before  your  honorable 
(^mmission  and  present  the  arguments  hereinafter  set  forth  in  their  behalf. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  there  has  been  no  changes  in  the  classification  of  salaries  of 
podtmasters  of  the  presidential  class  since  March  3,  1883,  except  a  small  raise  in  the 
salary  of  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  recently,  which  I  am  sure  thev  appre- 
ciate. We  believe  your  honorable  body  will  admit  without  question,  after  due  con- 
i^ideration,  that  conditions  surrounding  the  appointment  of  postmasters  in  1S83  were 
different,  both  from  a  service  and  otherwise  standpoint,  than  they  are  at  this  time. 
Tnder  the  system  then  existing  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  qualification,  ability, 
and  efficiency  were  not  considered  of  the  importance  as  it  is  at  this  time,  and  tile 
appointee  was  not  required  in  former  days  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  the  office  as  now,  but  was  merely  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
funds  received  at  his  office. 

Years  ago  under  the  present  salary  system  postmasters  were  permitted,  without 
rritirism,  to  engage  in  commercial  and  other  activities  to  supplement  the  pay  of  their 
offices;  in  later  years,  however,  the  demands  of  the  service  have  made  it  impossible 
for  postmasters  to  successfully  carry  a  side  line  in  connection  with  his  office,  for  the 
reaaon  the  department  requires  not  less  than  eic:ht  hours  each  day  in  the  office,  and 
many  postmasters  are  compelled  to  devote  10  to  12  hours  per  day  in  order  to  give  the 
service  now  required.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  traveling  in  the  same 
old  rut  nor  the  same  old  way  as  in  days  gone  by,  the  position  has  increased  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  duties  of  a  postmaster  now  are  many  times  more  than  heretofore,  but 
the  salary  classification  has  practically  remained  unchanged  for  about  3<>  years. 

I  am  sure  the  commission  is  familiar  with  the  duties  added  to  us  by  reason  of  the 
war,  but  we  would  not  ask  nor  receive  any  increase  of  silary  or  other  benefit  on  account 
because  of  any  war  work  we  may  have  acconaplished,  for  the  reason  we  were  loyal 
and  patriotic,  the  same  as  any  good  citizen  should  be.  I  am  also  sure  your  honorable 
bodv  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  outside  of  the  war  work,  the  post  office  has 
graaually  become  the  agency  for  many  other  departments  at  Washington,  and  the 
u-<efuln«i3  of  the  system  is  fast  becoming  more  apparent.  The  Treasury  Department, 
the  Agricultural  Department  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Xavy  and  War  Departments 
are  frequently  calling  upon  the  postmasters  for  information  and  service,  statistical, 
or  for  other  service  outside  of  postal  affairs.  This,  of  course,  necassitates  more  cor- 
respondence and  clerical  work. 

The  inauguration  of  the  central  accounting  system  affects  many  of  all  classes  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourtli  class  offices,  and  as  you  have  had  this  system 
thoroughly  described  and  outlined  by  the  committee  of  the  postmasters  of  the  first 
class,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  except  to  say  that  the  central  accounting  system 
pUiftsan  enormous  amount  of  clerical  work  from  the  department  to  the  central  account- 
ing offices,  and  yet  no  credit  is  given  the  office  and  no  increase  in  the  salary  given  the 
postmaster  affected,  except  as  before  mentioned. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  Imown  to  you  gentlemen  that  salaries  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  gross  receipts;  tliat  is,  of  sales  of  stamps,  stamped  paper,  and  box  rents,  and  the 
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salary  table  now  in  use,  with  which  you  are  fanuliar,  in  our  opinion  should  he  aboliriiH 
or  readjusted,  and  a  more  fair  sdaiy  schednle  be  formulated;  one  that  would  ncnf^- 
nise  in  some  degree  the  many  duties  and  responsibilities  added  since  the  present 
schedule  of  postmasters'  pay  was  formulated. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  following  actiritify 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Postal  Service  within  the  last  few  yean,  vis,  th^ 
postal -savings  system,  ruvai  delivery,  village  delivery,  central  accoantin^,  ofdioarr 
parcel  post,  C.  0.  D.  parcel  post.  Government-owned  vehicle  service,  highvav- 
express  routes,  supply  depots,  and,  in  summing  up  the  added  clerical  work,  you  could 
take  into  consideration  the  handling  of  war-savings  stamp!^,  documentary  stamp* 
and  proprietary  stamps,  the  registering  of  wftr  stamps  and  cashing  the  same,  wlnrh 
necesntates  more  reports  and  more  records  to  be  kept  in  the  office. 

The  readjustment  of  postmasters'  salaries  for  1918  shows  thut,  while  the  gross  rBcefpr> 
for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  showed  an  increase  of  $27,858,114 
the  total  postmasters'  pay  as  readjusted  on  these  receipts,  showed  a  derrease  n* 
$106,500. 

I  trust  the  commiosion  will  take  into  consideration,  when  arriving  at  a  ceoclusicr 
or  verdict,  of  readjustment  of  salaries,  that  the  present  salaries  were  fixed  about  .yh 
y^eais  ago,  when  the  receipts  of  the  Poet  Office  I>^artment  were  $45,000,000  as  com 
pared  with  the  receipts  oi  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  were  about  $389,000,000,  which 
includes  about  $45,000,000  of  war  postage,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  this  is  quite  tUu 
minating  as  to  the  need  of  reclassification  and  readjustment,  which  might  inersase  the 
pay  of  the  present-day  postnuister.  In  our  opinion,  post  offices  should  be  reclastttied 
so  as  to  secure  and  permit  better  pay  for  offices  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rla^* 
than  under  the  present  schedule  of  pay,  and  a  percentage  idiould  be  added  to  the  pa\ 
for  each  additional  activity  added  to  post-office  work. 

Information  received  from  many  cities  and  towns  in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  con- 
cerning iMUiking  institutions,  and  other  business  circles,  shows  ihat  the  salary  ptid 
their  officials,  or  superintendents ^  to  be  mv^ch  larger  than  that  paid  to  the  proscnt-dty 
postmaster  for  simiur  responsibility  and  service  rendered,  and  we  desire  to  urge  upon 
the  commission,  that  owing  to  the  customs  and  traditions,  and  responsibility,  which 
have  grown  up  around  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  which  has  been  coiinteiiance<i 
by  the  Government,  and  which  have  now  become  a  fixed  responsibility,  dhouki  b' 
considered  in  arriving  at  a  fidr  and  just  compensation  for  postmasteis. 

We  further  urge  upon  the  commission  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditioitf 
surrounding  the  wage  earner,  and  salaried  man,  as  to  the  high  cost  d  living,  as  com* 
pared  with  a  few  years  a^,  and  to  help  meet  this  condition  with  their  empkiycf» 
most  all  business  institutions  in  the  United  States  have  raised  the  salaries  and  in 
addition  thereto,  have  giv«n  them  a  bonus  of  lOper  cent  for  the  service  rendered. 

Allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  wherein  they  have  on 
the  Ist  day  of  January  this  year,  raised  the  salaries  of  32,000  employees  in  the  sun 
of  $5,000,000,  giving  the  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  more  than  a  year 
ft  15  per  cent  increase,  and  those  who  have  been  in  tiie  service  for  naore  than'  fix 
months,  but  lees  than  a  year,  will  receive  a  10  per  cent  increase,  and  their  employee* 
only  earning  $650  per  year  are  affected. 

Henry  Ford  Motor  Cfo.  has  increased  the  salaries  of  s6me  60,000  employees  niiroiii<r 
into  millions  and  has  made  it  strict  rule  that  no  wage  earner  under  its  supervision. 
shall  receive  less  than  $8  per  day  for  the  service  rendered  and  ranges  upward  to  112 
per  day.  You  will  please  understand  that  I  only  mention  the  above,  to  show  wbtt 
other  business  iuFtHutions  are  doing  for  their  empioyees  under  the  existing  oonditiom. 
which  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  hirii  cost  of  living. 

We  are  sure  the  commission  will  consider  uiat  a  post  office  is  nothing  more  than  t 
business,  operated  upon  business  principles,  and  an  efficient  postmaster  is  valuable 
to  such  businees  ana  should  you  see  fit  to  compare  salaries  paid  to  important  es 
ployees  in  other  business  institutions  over  the  country  you  will  find  them  in  except 
of  those  paid  to  postmasters  for  similar  service. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  in  my  opinion  offices  of  the  fourth  cl&v 
should  be  included  in  the  same  general  plan  as  that  which  applies  to  offices  of  the  fim, 
second,  and  third  class,  in  that  the  salaries  of  the  same  ahail  be  determined  bv  gr<>^ 
receipts  and  the  postal  law  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  efficient  postmasters  be  eitsi)^)^ 
to  transfer  to  an  office  of  equal  or  advanced  standing  anywhere  in  the  United  Statr*. 
said  transfer  to  be  made  only  upon  request  of  the  postmaster  concerned,  and  with 
approval  of  the  Postmaster  General,  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 

We  believe,  owing  to  the  added  responsibilities  to  postmaster  and  the  actrritin 
added  to  the  post  office  work  in  general,  and  further  owing  to  the  present  conditioa«. 
as  to  the  high  coet  of  living  that  you  will  recommend  a  more  ftdr  and  just  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered,  and  we  respectfully  request  an  increase  in  salary  for 
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central  accounting  offices  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  claas  of  not  less  than  40  to 
50  per  cent,  and  not  leas  than  35  per  cent  for  direct  accoiuting  office  of  the  same 
clas  as  compared  with  the  salary  table  now  in  use,  which  was  formulated  in  1883. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  John  W,  Lapham,  of  Chanute, 
Kans. 

STATEMEVT   OF   MB.  JOHN   W.   LAPHAM,   POSTMASTEB, 

GHAKUTE,  KAHS. 

Mr.  Lapham.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  will  submit  a  brief  pertaining  par- 
ticularly to  the  wage  readjustment. 

I  think  the  postmasters  of  the  second  class  in  Kansas  realize  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  which  is  confronting  you  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  attendant  on  a  proper  readjustment  of  the  salaries 
of  all  classes  of  employees.  We  reauze  that  this  is  of  grave  moment 
in  developing  or  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  estabUshment. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  wage  increase,  which  was  taken  up  very 
thoroughly  by  the  other  speakers  for  the  second-class  post  offices, 
I  want  to  state  an  idea  or  two  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  postal  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  hot  the  proper  incentive  among  the 
employees  in  the  postal  establishment.  1  believe  that  the  substitute 
who  enters  the  postal  system  should  have  the  incentive  that  if  he 
shows  the  proper  abihty  and  takes  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  that 
he  can  be  assured. of  the  opportunity  of  promotion  to  and  including 
the  position  of  Assistant  rostmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  when  a  man  goes  into  a  clerical  or  city  carrier 
position,  he  knows  that  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  his  ever  advancing 
oevond  a  supervisory  position  in  the  post  office,  and  I  beUeve  it  would 
aid  very  much  if  the  commission  and  Congress  would  establish  a 
system  of  promotions  through  the  entire  postal  establishment, 
From  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  would  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  district  superintendent  who  would  have  supervisory 
charge  of  the  post  offices  in  his  district,  and  relieve  the  heavy  burdens 
Qow  thrown  on  the  inspection  department,  and  the  supermtendent 
be  assured  that,  if  he  showed  the  proper  abiUty  and  the  proper 
eflBciency,  he  would  be  promoted  to  a  better  and  more  responsible 
position.  This  idea  has  been  suggested  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
Delieve  it  is  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  postal  establish- 
ment, as  the  ultimate  goal  desired. 

The  matter  of  wage  increase,  can  be  summed  up,  as  I  see  it,  very 
briefly.  Wages  of  postmasters  have  not  been  increased  since  March 
3,  1883.  Since  that  time  rural  delivery,  postal  savings,  central 
accounting,  parcel  post,  Government-owned  vehicles,  and  many  other 
activities  have  been  added  to  the  duties  of  a  postmaster.  As  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  Government  has  increased  in  range  and  activity, 
so  the  sphere  of  the  postmaster  in  each  community  has  increased  in 
range  and  activity.  In  other  words,  my  post  office — ^I  can  speak 
knowingly  of  that — ^is  the  information  bureau  in  regard  to  all  Federal 
activities. 

The  income-tax  man  comes  to  our  office  and  operates  from  there, 
and  incidentally  the  citizens  of  the  commimity  come  into  the  Chanute 
post  office  and  ask  the  postmaster  to  make  out  their  income  tax 
statements.    He  desires  to  be  accommodating,  you  know. 
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I  should  feel  that  I  had  neglected  an  interesting  item  if  I  faile<l  t«> 
mention  the  grocery  business  that  we  have  just  passed  through.    Tl.- 

Eostmasters  all  over  the  country  have  surely  had  their  fiU  of  grief  in 
andling  temporarily  the  transfer  of  Ariny  supplies  to  the  people. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition  (jv<  r 
the  countrv  is,  the  high  cost  of  living.     Our  salary  of  1883,  with  tht 
increase  of  the  cost  of  living  amounting  to  approximately  100  p*  r 
cent,  purchases  half  the  products  of  life  it  purchased  in  the  years 
before  1914.    Our  responsibilities  have  increased  greatly,  also.  "  TtH 
postmasters  of  Kansas  feel  that  also  an  increase  m  their  salarie^  of 
50  per  cent  would  be  fair  and  just.     I  thank  you  for  your  courte>y 
and  consideration. 

Mr.  Lapham  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  John  W.  Lapham. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  The  postmasters  of  second-<'las8  offices  in  rh. 
State  of  Kansas,  realize  the  immensity  of  the  problem  confronting  you.  Tht'  t.. 
gradation  of  salaries  of  the  various  classes  of  positions  in  the  postal  eetablifhmir - 
ve  realize  is  of  serious  complexity  and  of  grave  moment  in  aiding  or  hindering  !h« 
efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  of  the  future.  The  salaries  fixed  should  be  based  ur:  ^ 
fair  living  wage  to  support  a  man  and  his  family  according  to  the  Americ  an  6ta7i<U>r<i 
of  living,  and  the  graclation  from  that  on  up  should  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  memy 
ability  required  to  fill  more  responsible  and  executive  duties  in  the  poet  offices,  whi«  I 
can  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  salaries  given  to  employees  doing  sinu  ar 
work  in  businesses  outside  the  postal  establishment. 

In  brief,  I  would  like  to  present  the  wage  situation  as  follows: 

First.  The  present  salaries  of  second-class  postmasters  have  been  in  fcyrre  fiv.i*- 
March  3,  1883,  nearly  37  years,  based  on  post-office  receipts  from  $8,000  to  $40.0U<> 

Second.  Since  that  time  the  postal  establishment  has  added  the  following  servit  »•.-> 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public:   Postal  Savings,  Rural  Delivery,  central  accountaii*  > 
Parcel  Post,  Government-owned  vehicle  service,  supply  depots,  the  war-?a\iri. 
stamps  and  revenue  stamps,  for  former  of  which  will  probably  last  for  manv  year* 

In  addition,  the  income  tax  department  has  used  the  postmaster  for  in/ormatii!'. 
and  operates  in  our  cities  from  the  post  office.  The  Army  and  Navy,  the  War  hH 
Insurance  Bureau,  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  several  other  departments  of  the  Federj' 
Government,  call  upon  the  postmaster  for  information  and  aid.  The  sale  of  Ann> 
supplies  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  most  postmasters  received  a  full  dose  of  grief  It 
temporarily  running  a  gro<  ery  store. 

In  fact,  as  the  Federal  Government  has  been  steadily  adding  new  activities  to  V* 
sphere  of  action,  the  position  of  postmaster  has  also  steadily  grown  in  importance  aLi 
use  to  the  citizenship  which  it  serves. 

If  the  salary  of  a  second-class  postmaster  was  commensurate  with  the  position  i:i 
1883,  with  the  above  increased  duties  and  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  commumt\ 
which  it  now  holds,  the  second-class  postmasters  think  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  !•• 
the  present  salary  schedule  would  be  a  proper  and  legitimate  increase. 

Third.  Taking  into  consideration  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  at  the  pre-- it 
time,  which  is  but  approximately  50  per  cent  of  its  value  from  the  years  1883  to  1^.' . 
the  second-class  postmasters,  in  effect,  are  only  receiving  now  one-half  the  salary 
received  before  1916. 

Fourth.  Many  second-class  postmasters  must  supply  their  own  telephone  8er\i<  ^ 
which  is  now  a  practi(al  nei  essity  in  modem  postal  establishment,  typewriter- 
adding  machines,  tiling  cases,  bet  ause  Congress  has  not  appropriated  sufficient  fui:  i- 
for  those  purposes.  These  are  expenses  which  should  be  carried  by  the  postal  re<  eipv- 
The  second-c  lass  postmasters  of  Kansas,  believe  the  representative  of  the  people  i: 
Congress  realize  the  value  of  the  position  of  postmaster  to  the  community  and  to  tl  • 
Federal  Government,  and  that  they  will  make  the  new  salary  schedule  commensuM- 
with  its  respc)n8ibility  and  high  standard  of  servic  e. 

In  conclusion,  I  realize  that  these  salaries  must  be  met  by  rec  eipts  from  the  sers  i<  •-, 
and  suggest  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  general  public  would  not  resent  a  firsts  ].t>- 
postage  rate  of  3  cents  if  it  resulted  in  lietter  and  in< reased  efficiency  from  the  [vi-:.. 
establishment,  whi  h  1  think  woul<l  surely  follow  a  general  wage  increase. 

The  8econd-cliu»8  pjstraasters  of  Kansas  suggest,  therefore,  for  your  (onsideniti  ii 
an  increa.se  of  50  per  cent,  l)a^c(l  on  their  present  s  he  lule,  with  scJme  slight  atltliti..'i 
for  postmasters  of  central  a  counting  oftkos. 
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Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Grosve- 
nor,  of  Aurora,  Nebr. 

STATBXEHT  OF  MB.  T.  E.  GBOSVEVOB,  POSTMASTEB,  AXTBOBA^ 

BEBB. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  that 
it  shall  appear  in  the  record,  and  not  be  misunderstood,  that  the 
position  of  the  second-class  postmasters  of  Nebraska  at  this  hearing, 
and  generally,  toward  the  Postal  Department  and  toward  the  com- 
mission and  the  Congress  appointing  the  commission,  is  not  critical; 
that  it  is  not  hostile;  that  it  is  not  disposed  to  knock,  find  fault,  or 
become  subject  to  any  charge  of  discontent  or  sullenness  on  account 
of  the  conditions  that  now  confront  us  and  which  have  prevailed 
for  some  time.  We  believe  that  the  Post  Office  Department,  with 
all  of  its  ramifications,  with  all  of  its  various  divisions,  should,  and 
properly  ought  to,  constitute  one  of  the  ^eat,  effective,  and  efficient 
agencies  of  the  greatest  free  Republic  m  the  world.  We  believe 
that  in  the  Postal  Service  we  become  members  of  a  great  family, 
having  a  community  interest,  and  that  we  should  have  unity  of 
purpose,  of  aim,  and  of  ambition. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  be  present,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  hear 
almost  aU  that  has  been  said  here  yesterday  and  to-day.  I  join 
with  approval  and  approbation  in  most  of  that  which  has  been  said. 
The  only  discordant,  the  only  harsh,  note  that  has  reached  my  ears 
has  been  in  one  or  two  instances  where  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  make  sharp  criticism  of  the  postmaster  or  the  supervisory  officials, 
in  intimating  that  they  are  not  concerned  or  in  deep  sympathy  with 
those  beneath  them.  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  is  put  little  founda- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  for  that  feeling  toward  the 
postmasters  and  supervisory  officials.  If  there  is  any  one  concern 
that  a  good  postmaster  should  have,  that  an  efficient  supervisor 
should  have,  it  is  that  those  under  him  should  be  well  fed ;  that  they 
should  be  well  clothed;  that  they  should  be  W3ll  paid;  that  they 
should  be  in  a  satisfied,  contented  frame  of  mind,  and  that  they 
should  believe,  above  everything  else,  that  justice  and  fair  dealing 
permeated  the  department  all  the  way  through.  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing,  Mr.  Commissioner,  more  subversive  of  good  service  than 
to  have  any  man  under  me  believe  that  I  would  not  meet  him  with 
a  spirit  of  judicial  toleration  and  sympathy  on  any  grievance  that 
he  may  present  to  me,  even  though  it  be  not  well  founded,  and  I 
feel  that  is  my  own  attitude  toward  the. Post  Office  Department 
when  I  take  up  with  them  something  that  I  wish  to  secure. 

Now,  like  brother  Lapham,  of  Kansas,  I  was  trained  to  the  law 
and  practiced  law  for  20  years  before  becoming  the  nostmaster  of 
the  little  county  seat  town  of  Aurora,  in  Hamilton  County,  Nebr. 
I  look  upon  many  things,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  my  training,  as 
we  all  ao.  Havmg  been  engaged  in  educational  work  as  a  ooy, 
teaching  school,  using  that  as  a  stepping  stone  for  the  law,  in  prac- 
ticing law  I  take — or  I  believe  I  take — that  broad  view  which 
characterizes  the  great  judiciary  of  our  country. 

In  this  proceeding,  therefore,  I  have  tried  to  present  this  matter 
in  a  concise,  orderly,  and  somwhat  lawyerlike  manner.  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  hearing  as  a  criminal  proceeding;  wo  are  not  here 
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with  an  indictment  or  complaint.  If  we  were,  under  the  rules  w«* 
would  have  to  prove  every  material  allegation  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  order  to  get  a  conviction.  I  hope  that  is  not  to  be  the  rule. 
Neither  is  this  a  civil  action,  Mr.  Commii^ionery  upon  a  contra<t, 
note,  or  debt,  wherein  we  will  have  to  prove  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  an  exact  sum  due  us.  I  nope  that  is  not  our  conten- 
tion, gentlemen,  but  I  rather  conceive  tnis  to  be  a  proceeding  in 
equity,  where  you  and  your  brother  commissioners  are  sitting  as 
masters  or  chancellors  in  equity,  anxious  to  hear  all  the  pertinent, 
germane  testimony  and  to  make  a  finding  and  recommendation  that 
will  accomplish  substantial  justice. 

So  I  shall  proceed  to  say  that  we  are  here  asking  for  equity.  If 
so,  under  the  rules  and  maxims  of  equity  we  must  do  equity;  we 
must  show  service  and  willingness  and  cheerful  cooperation  with 
our  department,  and  I  say  to  you  that  the  second-class  postmasters 
of  the  great  State  of  Nebraska  stand  ready  to  do  that,  and  we  hope 
that  we  shall  meet  the  same  cheerful  cooperation,  the  same  genial 
and  gentlemanly  assistance  from  those  tnat  we  are  to  deal  with, 
that  we  are  willing  to  extend. 

Now,  in  Nebraska  we  have  47  second-class  post  offices.  Forty- 
four  of  them  are  central  accounting  offices,  and  three  are  direct 
accounting  offices.  So  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  central  account- 
ing post  offices.  These  offices  are  mamly  in  the  county  seat  towns 
of  good  agricultural  communities.  Nebraska  is  •  an  agricultural 
State.  We  are  much  like  Kansas,  which  brother  Lapham  represents, 
but  we  do  not  have  coal  mines,  oil,  gas,  and  some  of  the  industries 
that  they  have.  We  are  a  great  producing  State  with  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  people  given  to  the  pursuits  of  agnculture,  peace,  and  high 
educational  attainments.  Tne  greatest  pride  we  take  in  any  one 
thing  in  Nebraska  is  the  great  public  free-school  system  and  the  fart 
that  we  rank  lowest  in  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  our  people. 
[Applause.] 

A  few  years  ago  in  our  State  a  demand  commenced  to  be  heard 
for  better  class  men  in  the  postal  department.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
led  in  the  matter  of  developing  better  men.  They  commenced  t<» 
draft  the  highest  class  business  men  and  professional  men  and 
journalists  to  take  the  post  offices.  A  new  era  was  dawning,  and 
our  people  foresaw  that.  They  went  out  and  drafted  in  my  State 
six  and  eight  years  ago — and  a  little  further  back — men  from  the 
best  business  professions;  they  drafted  bankers,  real  estate  men;, 
they  drafted  many  men  from  the  ranks  of  journalism  and  a  great 
many  of  us  from  the  law.  We  went  into  it  hopeful  and  expectant. 
We  thought,  trained  as  we  were,  that  we  would  understand  tne  mat- 
ter and  would  have  a  broad  general  conception  of  those  things  going 
into  the  service  that  would  enable  us  to  get  by  and  make  a  success 
of  it.  How  weU  we  have  succeeded,  of  course,  is  left  to  the  records, 
but  now  many  of  these  men  called  to  the  service  by  the  voice  of  their 
fellow  citizens  have  found  that  they  are  not  so  weU  provided  for; 
that  they  would  have  done  much  better  had  they  remained  in  their 
former  work.  Many  men  have  resigned  and  have  gone  back  to  their 
former  occupations.  High-class  journalists  like  Smails,  of  Fremont. 
Davis,  of  Ord,  and  Dietrick,  of  Superior,  have  quit  the  service  to 
take  up  their  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  called  west.  Our 
postmasters  fell  victims  to  the  flu  at  other  places  in  the  State;  men 
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like  XeJson,  of  Norfolk,  Carrig,  of  Kearney,  and  Cooper,  of  Holdre^e, 
have  passed  on  to  their  great  reward.  At  this  time  those  of  us  who 
survive  are  anxious  to  know  about  the  future,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  appearing  here. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  at  this  time,  Mr.  Commissioner,  to  file  with  your 
secretary,  Mr.  Beasley,  12  copies  of  a  formal  brief  that  sets  forth  our 
contentions,  and  at  this  time  I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  the  most 
that  I  could  ask  as  a  lawyer  and  a  representative  of  our  postmasters 
woidd  be  that  serious  consideration  shall  be  given  the  brief,  because 
I  realize  that  you  are  here  alone  listening  to  what  I  may  say,  and 
whUe  it  perhaps  will  go  into  the  record,  still  the  brief  will  constitute 
the  best  means  of  ascertaining  what  we  really  desire. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  many  things,  as  suggested  by  those 
who  have  spoken  before  me.  The  constantly  increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  mere  charge  for  existence,  has  been  going  up  and  going  up. 
Sometimes  a  lawyer  speaks  too  soon,  like  other  people.  I  dictated 
this  brief  late  in  September,  expecting  to  be  here  in  October.  I  said, 
with  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  after  detailing  conditions  that 
existed:  "At  this  writing  we  can  only  hope  that  we  have  at  last 
reached  the  peak  and  that  nothing  worse  awaits  us.*' 

And  then,  do  vou  know,  gentlemen,  they  slipped  up  from  16  to  25 
per  cent  on  us  smce  that  time.  [Applause.]  So  we  have  that  situa- 
tion confronting  us. 

The  brief  that  I  have  includes  some  excerpts  and  figures  obtained 
from  our  postmasters,  from  the  questionnaires  sent  to  them.  The 
average  postmaster  in  my  State  is  a  married  man,  has  a  wife  and 
children.  The  number  oi  his  family  and  dependents  is  four  plus — 
that  is,  it  is  more  than  four  and  less  than  five;  his  average  salary  is 
I2..331.91,  less  than  $200  per  month.  His  pay,  therefore,  on  the 
average  is  less  than  $6.40  per  day.  In  my  own  instance — and  I  men- 
tion this  not  argxmientatively  but  just  to  show  you  how  nearly  I 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  costing  a  family  to  live — ^my  household  con- 
sists of  myself  and  wife  and  my  six  children,  five  of  them  of  school 
age  and  the  youngest  4  years  old.  Any  gentleman  on  this  commis- 
sion having  a  family  of  six  will  appreciate  without  my  going  into 
farts  and  figures  what  it  costs  to  live  and  how  far  my  salary  goes  in 
trying  to  maintain  the  usual  official  leadership  and  confidence  in 
mvself  by  the  people  and  patrons  of  my  office  and  everybody  that  I 
really  deserve  to  try  to  maintain. 

I  found  in  the  cost  of  living  that  one  of  the  best  exemplifications 
of  the  universal  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  when  the  Government 
commenced  to  sell  the  Army  surplus  food  stocks.  Brother  Ludi,  of 
Wahoo,  is  here,  and  he  took  a  photograph  of  the  basement  of  his 
Federal  building  at  Wahoo,  a  county  seat  town  in  Saunders  County, 
when  the  parcel  post  came  in.  He  looked  like  a  retail  dealer  who  was 
overstocked,  or  wholesale  dealer  that  might  be  a  little  short.  That 
is  an  actual  photograph  taken  [indicating]. 

In  my  town  and  county  the  citizens  came  to  me  and  said,  *'Mr. 
Postmaster,  we  can  not  get  our  parcel-post  orders  filled.  We  have 
sent  the  money  to  Omaha  and  there  are  delays  and  delays  and.delaj^s. 
The  Army  can  not  get  it  to  us;  can  you  do  anything  other  than 
accept  orders?"  I  called  in  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  I  said,  '^Gentlemen,  there  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  Army  surplus  food;  will  you  organize  and  pledge  the  credit  of 
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this  city  and  county,  go  to  Omaha  and  buy  by  the  car  lot  and  sell 
it  out  to  our  people  ?'' 

At  first  they  demurred.  They  wondered  if  our  people  would  take 
the  goods,  but,  grentlemen,  they  adopted  my  suggestion.  The  first 
car  load  had  74,000  pounds  of  food  products  m  it.  We  put  it  on  sale 
at  booths  on  the  sidewalk  along  the  paved  streets  of  our  city  at  2 
o  VrhK'k  one  afternoon.  At  5.30  it  was  sold  out  and  gone  and  we  sent 
our  Government  the  money  for  it.  That  shows  how  our  people  ieA 
about  the  purchase  of  ordinary  food  products  at  a  lower  price  than 
thev  are  compelled  to  pay  at  the  stores.' 

fn  April,  1917,  the  week  before  we  entered  the  World  War,  in  my 
town  my  boy  went  to  the  neighbor  where  we  get  our  milk,  and  we 

Slid  6^  cents  a  quart  by  going  after  it.  We  got  16  quarts  for  SI. 
ow,  from  that  same  neighbor,  not  from  a  speculator,  out  from  my 
neighbor — ^we  go  and  get  our  milk  and  pay  10  cents  a  quart.  Eggs 
were  then  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen  on  the  market;  now  they  are  6") 
cents  and  have  been  higher.  Butter  was  then  25  cents  to  30  cents; 
now  I  pay — ^no;  I  do  not  pay — the  price  is  65  cents  to  70  cents,  but 
we  eat  oleomargarine  and  nut  margarine  daily,  because  butter  is  at 
a  prohibitive  price.  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  Lard  was  12  J  cent:* 
to  15  cents.  The  other  morning  before  I  left  home  the  grocer  told 
me  it  was  35  cents. 

Bacon  was  25  to  30  cents;  now  it  is  55  to  60. 

A  48-pound  sack  of  flour  cost  $1.70  to  $1.80  at  that  time;  now  it  is 
$3.30  to  $3.50. 

Potatoes,  which  are  raised  all  over  Nebraska,  were  then  80  cents 
to  $1 ;  now  they  are  $2  to  $2.40  per  bushel. 

Sugar  was  15  and  16  pounds  for  $1 ;  now  we  get  5  pounds,  if  we  are 
able  U)  obtain  it,  for  $1. 

Coffee  was  25  cents  to  30  cents;  we  now  pay  60  cents  to  70  cents. 

Tea  was  30  cents  to  40  cents;  now  it  is  55  cents  to  75  cents. 

Beans  retailed  right  along  at  6  cents  a  poimd,  or  17  pounds  for  $1, 
approximately  6  cents;  now  we  get  beans  at  12  cents  to  15  cents  a 
pound. 

Rice  was  selling  then  at  6  cents  to  7  cents;  now  my  dealer  gets  15 
cents  or  16  cents. 

Apples,  grown  in  my  own  State,  were  worth  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel; 
now  they  arc  $2.40  to  $3  a  bushel. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  study  of  our  brief  will  lead  to 
what  we  ask  for  in  our  summary  on  page  17. 

In  Nebraska  we  favor  these  things:  An  increase  suggest^  by 
answers  to  the  questionnaires  that  we  sent  out,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  annum.  We  believe  that  there  should  be 
at  least  a  minimum  of  $3,200  per  annum  for  any  second-class  post- 
master who  is  also  a  central  accounting  postmaster,  and.  that  there 
should  be  a  possible  attainable  maximum  of  at  least  $4,800  per 
annum,  or  $400  per  month  for  the  highest,  best-paid  second-class 

{)0st  office.    The  average  expression  for  increase,  taking  the  average, 
ow,  and  high,  was  $1,225  per  annum. 

NoW)  we  favor  also  that  our  compensation  when  allowed  shall  be 
retroactive.  We  do  that  because  we  have  lost  on  the  service  we 
have  rendered  the  Government  the  last  couple  of  years  all  that  we 
were  entitled  to  have  above  a  bare  living.  If  retroactive  compen- 
sation is  not  allowed  us,  then  there  are  many  of  us  who  have  lost  all 
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that  we  should  have  been  paid  for  the  extra  work,  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, worries,  and  rffponsibilities  that  we  carried.  Some  of  the  men 
have  already  gone  West;  some  have  resigned.  My  commission  will 
expire  in  Marcn.  Unless  there  is  retroactive  compensation,  hundreds 
of  second-class  postmasters  will  never  receive  the  increase  or  the 
reward,  and  so  we  favor  that. 

We  ask,  in  connection  with  compensation,  that  30  days  annual 
leave  of  absence  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  law  and  rient,  not  a 
privilege  to  ask  for  on  application  and  to  be  granted  if  tne  time  is 
opportune  and  you  can  leave  the  office  in  the  hands  of  a  properly 
bonded  assistant,  and  all  this  and  that;  but  that  we  should  have  that 
defined  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  same  as  men  under  other  branches 
of  the  civil  service  have. 

We  also  ask  that  some  limitation— I  am  not  here,  and  the  post- 
masters of  Nebraska  are  not  here,  to  say  what  those  limitations 
should  be,  but  there  should  be  some  weU-defined  limitations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  compensation  law  as  to  the  hours  and  dayB  of  laobr. 
If  an  eight-hour  day  is  conducive  to  health,  mental  poise,  and  lon- 
gevity for  a  clerk,  a  carrier,  or  a  supervisory  official,  then  why  is  it 
not  also  fair  that  the  second-class  postmaster  have  some  limitations  ? 

Now,  I  am  a  good  husky  fellow,  and  I  frequently  work  12  or  14 
or  16  hours  and  it  has  never  hurt  me;  but  there  are  some  limitations 
that  should  be  set.  We  are  willing  to  work  Sundays;  we  are  willing 
to  work  holidays.  Since  I  have  gone  into  my  office  there  is  only  one 
holiday  in  nearly  four  years  that  I  have  not  worked  in  the  office 
with  my  men.  That  is  the  way  the  second-class  postmaster  must 
do  if  he  gets  by.  There  are  a  very  few  Simdays  but  what  I  spend 
two  to  four  hours  working  in  my  onice  attending  to  correspondence, 
cleaning  out  the  dead  mail,  and  things  of  that  sort.  All  of  you 
second-class  men  know  it.    It  is  your  program;  you  follow  it. 

Now,  we  say  that  Congress  should  define,  within  certain  limitations 
and  subject  to  reasonable  exceptions  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  cases 
of  holiday  rush,  and  at  other  times  when  necessity  shoula  set  aside 
the  ordinary  rule — Congress  should  define  within  some  certain  limi- 
tations what  is  expected  of  us.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  when  a 
questionnaire  is  sent  out  to  a  prospective  postmaster:  "Are  you  willinff 
to  devote  eight  hours  to  the  business  of  your  office?"  and  then  hand 
out  to  him  a  job  which  he  must  either  abandon  or  give  11  or  12  hours 
to  it.    That  IS  our  contention. 

And  last,  we  wish  to  say,  as  I  said  in  item  6,  we  do  not  ask  in  this 
connection  that  we  shall  be  paid  for  any  patriotic  or  war  activities. 
We  want  the  itemized  list  printed  here  of  our  duties  added  to  us 
recently.  We  wish  them  to  oe  differentiated  and  distinguished  as  to 
what  was  accorded  to  us  **on  account  of  the  war"  and  what  has 
come  to  us  by  changes  such  as  central  accounting  systems  and 
becoming  custodians  m  Federal  buildings  and  other  postal  activities. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Grosvenor. 

m 

BRIEF  OF  SECOND   CLASS  POSTMASTERS   OF  NEBRASKA. 

Pursuant  to  the  invitation  contained  in  Postal  Bulletin  No.  12032  and  also  published 
in  the  United  States  Postal  Guide  for  September,  1919,  at  page,  2,  thereof,  a  call  was 
L«ued  by  Postmaster  Howard,  of  Ravenna,  Nebr.,  for  a  meetinsf  to  select  a  committee 
of  second  class  postmasters  to  represent  said  class  before  your  honorable  commission. 
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This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lincoba  Hotel,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  October  S,  1919,  an! 
at  said  meeting  the  following  proceedings  were  had  and  done  to  that  end. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Postmaster  Morgan,  of  Nebraska  City.  Mr.  Motpm 
was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Postmaster  Howard,  of  Ravenna,  Nebr.,  v^<^ 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  oi^ganization. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  elected  to  brief,  suhnn!. 
and  represent  the  claims  of  Nebraska  second  class  postmasters  at  the  hearinir  b^t  ' - 
the  Joint  Salaries  Commission,  at  its  sitting  at  Kansas  C^ty,  Mo.  Postmasters  Motv^it.. 
Nebraska  City;  Ludi,  Wahoo;  and  Grosvenor,  Aurora,  were  unanimously  elected  wn, 
full  power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

The  undersigned  representative  second  class  postmasters  of  Nebraska  havinir  U^-z^. 
authorized  to  appear  before  your  honorable  commission,  to  bring  the  claims  of  th»ir 
class  and  to  present  its  alignment,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  in  \^h'^\i 
of  the  said  second  class  postmasters  of  the  great  State  of  Nebraska  and  to  respe<'tfi]:  \ 
urge  its  serious  consideration  on  your  part,  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  for  the  w^-Iur* 
of  this  class  of  public  employees. 

STATUS  OP  THE  SECOND  CLASS  POSTMASTER. 

During  the  past  generation  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  olassificati^  ri  ..f 
the  salaries  of  second  class  postmasters.  Conditions  have  changed  wonderfully  in  t:t:T 
generation.  Postal  activities  have  kept  pace  with  all  other  changes  and  have  ^rr-^  - 
accordingly.  The  postmaster's  labor,  burdens,  worries,  and  responsibilities  havo  U'*l 
BO  largely  increased  that  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  number  or  state  them  as  compart-i 
with  those  of  the  year  when  the  present  salary  schedule  was  adopted.  Fornie'^u 
appointments  were  largely  regarded  as  political  rewards  and  the  officer  was  largfl\  i 
nominal  or  figure  head  official  who  was  not  expected  to  devote  himself  ver>'  a?-!-:- 
uously  to  the  tasks  and  burdens  of  the  position.  If  he  employed  competent  helj»  si  i 
was  personally  responsible  for  his  official  accounts,  that  was  indeed  the  lanrer  fian  . '. 
what  was  expected  of  him.  In  nearly  all  cases  he  engaged  in  some  ''side  line'  1 1 
professional  or  commercial  business.  Often  he  was  the  active  editor  and  publish*-:  ( . 
a  newspaper;  frequently  he  operated  a  retail  mercantile  establishment  and  in  uvsja 
instances  practiced  a  profession.  By  these  means  he  augmented  his  income.  <o?t  ■: 
living  during  this  period  was  the  usiial  and  normal  averages  from  1883  to  1917,  a  ptri.-i 
of  34  years,  and  fluctuations  were  infrequent  and  hardly  worthy  of  mention  as  conipar»-i 
with  the  gigantic  changes  noted  in  present  day  necessities.  While  the  cost  of  \ivv.  - 
had  increased  after  August,  1914,  when  war  broke  out  in  the  Old  World,  still  the  ct^j* 
acceleration  came  in  leaps  and  boimds  after  our  own  countrj'  became  actually  enjrac-: 
in  the  World's  War,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  practical  abolition  of  a. 
former  commercial  averages  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  existence.  At  this  writ ::  ,- 
we  can  only  hope  that  we  have  at  last  reached  "the  peak"  and  that  nothing  w«T>f 
awaits  us. 

The^ second-class  postmaster  must  now  give  at  least  eight  hours  to  his  office.  If  i^ 
ib  a  central  accounting  office,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  keep  up  his  work  on  eight  ho<:r> 
personal  attendance.  He  must  add  to  this  evenings,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  or  a 
part  of  them.  He  hardly  finds  time  to  exercise  "vacations"  or  "leaves  of  absen«  e  ' 
if  they  are  allowed  him.  He  is  now  a  busy  man,  of  multitudinous  affairs  and  larj'^ 
responsibilities.  The  Government,  the  Postal  Department,  and  the  people,  with  oi  «• 
voice  acclaim  him  the  "personal  representative"  of  the  Government  for  genora! 
purposes  and  he  cheerfully  and  patriotically  responds.  He  can  no  longer  de\o**r 
himself  to  private  business  with  limited  time  to  give  it,  and  sharp,  alert,  roo<i(Tii 
competition  surrounding  him.  He  is  expected  to  be  a  leader  in  church,  s<'ho«»l. 
lodge,  civic,  and  municipal  matters.  He  is  frequently  drafted  to  do  the  things  foui  -i 
necessary  by  the  various  branches  of  the  government,  from  the  Nation  down  to  tin- 
State,  county,  and  city,  most  of  which  service  is  without  thanks  or  reward.  Ilii 
worries  incr^e,  his  fmancial  liability  mounts  up,  but  his  pay  remains  the  8am»>. 
He  is  expected  to  dress,  live  and  appear  in  a  manner  conforming  to  the  station  arnl 
rank  he  holds.  He  must  maintain  the  respect,  confidence,  ana  esteem  of  his  com. 
munity.  He  must  "live  up  to  his  job. "  To  be  a  factor  for  good,  and  useful  to  hi^ 
Government  and  country,  he  must  "maintain  his  position. "  To  this  end,  therefore 
our  Government  should  be  as  sometimes  stated,  *  *  the  model  employer. "  The  Govern- 
ment should  do  as  well  by  its  hired  man,  as  any  private  employer  is  likely  to  do 
Custom  and  tradition,  coupled  with  imperative  ne<  e=«ity,  have  forced  the  newer  and 
greater  activities  upon  him.  Ilis  larger  labors  and  greater  financial  resporndbibTit-? 
are  not  of  his  own  choosing,  though  he  usually  welcomes  a  call  to  fields  of  grc^t*  r 
endeavor  and  larger  service.  W^e  contend  that  his  compensation  should  be  revistri 
and  brought  up  to  date  to  meet  these  greater  demands  made  upon  him. 
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In  OUT  own  State,  Nebraska,  there  are  47  second-claAB  poiit  offices.  Of  these  44  are 
central  accounting  offices,  and  only  3  are  direct  accounting  offices.  Therefore,  93 
per  cent  of  the  second-class  postmasters  are  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  central 
ai?counting  office  for  an  entire  county.  Information  elicited  by  questionnaires  shows 
that  the  average  age  of  this  class  is  approximately  49  years;  that  the  average  number 
of  the  family  or  dependents  of  the  second-class  postmasters  in  Nebraska  is  more  than 
four,  and  the  salary  tables  show  the  average  salaiv  to  be  $2,339.13,  or  less  than  $200 
per  month.  These  officials  state  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  approximately 
82  per  rent  since  April,  1917.  This  percentage  is  the  average  of  the  expressions 
obtained  from  two-thirds  of  the  Nebraska  men  and  many  place  the  increase  at  100 
per  cent  since  A|>ril,  1917.  We  do  not  know  of  any  class  of  men  who  could  be  called 
upon  to  testify  with  greater  practical  first-hand  information  than  a  group  so  scattered 
over  an  entire  State  and  having  the  average  familv  above  stated.  Most  of  these  men 
buy  and  pay  for  all  they  consume,  such  as  food,  mel,  clothing,  and  all  necessities  of 
life.  Most  of  them  own  their  own  residences  and  homes,  but  even  so,  the  cost  of 
upkeep  and  maintenance  has  vastly  increased.  Rents  have  gone  up  and  taxes  are 
greatly  augmented.  Everything  required  of  the  second-class  postmaster  costs  more 
money  and  there  is  no  present  escape  from  the  situation. 

HECENT  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES   ASSIGNED  TO   SECOND-CLASS  POSTMASTERS. 

As  before  hinted  at,  the  duties  of  the  second-class  postmaster  have  steadily  been 
enlarged  and  increased.  A  candid  and  faif  consideration  of  this  would  lead  the 
ordinaiy  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  some  corresponding  increase  of 
pay.  The  war  brought  some  of  these  in  its  train,  but  not  all  of  them.  Loyalty  and 
))atnotism  were  exemplified  in  a  high  degree  bv  this  class  and  no  word  of  complaint 
or  criticism  was  heard,  as  a  rule,  while  the  conflict  was  being  waged.  There  were  no 
more  patriotic  and  zealous  workers  in  war-time  than  the  postmasters,  as  history  will 
rpconl.  Now  that  the  conflict  is  happily  terminated,  a  plea  for  justice  should  not  be 
out  of  place,  neither  should  it  be  deemed  unpatriotic.  Our  soldiers  were  given  and 
they  a<x:epted  a  bonus.  Action  is  now  being  urged  in  Congress  for  further  aid  and 
favorable  legislation  is  sought  in  their  behalf  for  homestead  laws,  larger  bonuses,  and 
material  benefits.  The  American  Legion  favors  many  of  the  proposed  measures  of 
aid  and  further  compensation.  Hence  the  postmaster  who  has  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  may  now  fairly  ask  for  a  reewiiustment  of  his  pay  and  that  justice 
be  meted  out  to  him.  He  can  point  out  the  following,  among  many  other  services, 
lately  added  to  his  labors  and  responsibilities: 

1 .  Custodians  of  post-office  buildings. —Out  Government  has  with  peat  liberality  and 
with  due  re^^ard  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  postal  work.  pro\ided  large  and  com- 
modious buildings  in  many  second-class  post  office  cities.  The  postmaster  is  without 
exception,  so  far  as  we  know,  appointed  ex  officio  custodian  of  such  building.  The 
appointment  carries  with  it  no  remuneration,  although  far  removed  from  usual  lines 
of  postal  work.  The  custodian  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  building  and  its 
furniture  and  equipment;  he  supervises  the  janitors,  charwomen,  and  employees  of 
the  Treasury  Department  employed  therein;  he  obtains  bids  and  proposals;  looks  after 
the  supplies;  makes  requisitions:  inspects  articles  purchased;  certifies  vouchers  and 
has  a  large  correspondence  to  look  after  and  many  books  and  records  to  keep.  All  of 
this  must  be  done  with  promptness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch.  There  is  no  pay  what- 
ever for  us  of  the  second  class  for  this  labor. 

2.  Central  accounting  system. — The  central  accounting  8>'stem  has  now  been  in  use 
two  years  and  has  become  well  known.  No  doubt  this  honorable  commission  under- 
stands its  uses,  purposes  and  savings  to  the  Postal  Department  as  well  as  do  the  post- 
masters themselves.  A  vast  burden  of  accounting  and  auditing  is  transferred  to  the 
central  accoimting  pc«tmaster.  He  must  carry  laiger  lines  of  stamps  and  stock. 
Frequently  the  business  done  with  the  district  post  offices  equals  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  amount  of  his  own  office  transactions.  Lai^ge  correspondence  is  inevitable  with 
the  district  offices.  Frequent  changes  of  postmasters  at  third  and  fourth  class  off  ces 
make  new  settlements  and  new  fixed  credits  necessary  and  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
F>  stem  is  likelv  to  be  required  to  fully  inform  the  new  postmaster.  District  officers 
ask  almost  daily  for  information,  advice,  and  guidance.  A  large  number  ask  for 
blanks,  forms,  and  supplies.  They  must  Ije  ad  vised  and  set  right.  The  entire  system 
ie  a  lal>or  saver  for  the  department  and  in  its  operation  it  is  coming  to  work  out  admir- 
ably. But  the  central  accounting  postmaster  has  never  been  paid  any  extra  com- 
pensation nor  allowed  any  increase  of  salary  on  accoimt  of  this  great  service.  District 
sales  do  not  figure  in  his  office  receipts  for  purposes  of  adjusting  his  salary.  He  is  still 
paid  bv  what  he  sells  in  his  own  office. 

3.  The  change  in  postage  rates. — Great  labor  was  involved  in  making  the  two  charges 
from  2-cent  letter  postage  to  3-cent  letter  rates  and  from  l-cent  postal  cards  to  2-cent 
postal  cards  and  then  duinging  back.    Stocks  run  into  more  money  and  responsibility 
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was  greater.  Patrons  had  to  be  advised  and  educated  as  to  these  chaoses.  Yet  the 
increase  in  cash  income  from  postage  did  not  operate  to  add  to  the  pay  of  the  secnnd- 
class  postmaster.  About  17  per  cent  was  deducted  from  his  sales  to  cover  this  and  his 
salary  was  not  increased  by  reason  of  the  larger  revenue. 

4.  Sah  of  WOT  stamps  and  thrift  stamps. — In  December,  1917,  war  stamps  and  thrift 
stamps  were  put  on  sale.  Central  accounting  offices  were  required  to  cany  and  handle 
stocks  sufficient  in  amount  for  their  own  offices  and  for  all  district  offices.  In  the 
year  1918  in  Nebraska  the  aven^  sales  of  war  stamps  at  central  accounting  prec 
offices  totaled  approximately  a  half  a  million  dollars  in  maturity  value  of  the  stampi 
sold.  The  stamps  are  still  on  sale  and  there  have  been  added  documentary  and  pro- 
prietary stamps  in  many  denominations.  No  compensation  has  been  allowed  for  ihia 
service  and  these  stamps  do  not  enter  into  office  sales  for  tiiie  purpose  of  determining 
salaries. 

5.  Recruiting  for  Army^  Navy,  and  Marine  service. — Laige  amounts  of  labor,  time  and 
effort  were  freely  given  by  the  postmasters  in  recruiting  work.  At  first  a  fee  of  15 
was  supposedly  allowed  for  each  recruit  but  this  was  almost  universally  declined  by 
the  postmasters  and  same  was  later  abandoned.  It  may  be  fairly  said  of  the  average 
postmaster  that  he  never  made  a  claim,  nor  submitted  a  voucher  for  this  work. 

6.  Registration  of  alien  enemies. — In  February,  1918,  postmasters  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  registering  German  alien  enemies  (male).  This  work  required  giving  admire, 
issuing  blanks,  taKing  impressions  of  hand  and  finger  prints,  reports  and  correspond- 
ence. In  August,  1918,  there  was  added  the  labor  of  registering  German  alien  enemies 
(female) .    Similar  duties  were  involved  and  as  well  known  there  was  no  compensatioD. 

7.  Special  assignvfients  of  departmental  work. — ^Many  special  duties  have  arisen,  ?uch, 
for  instance,  as  now  pending  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau,  requir- 
ing postmasters  to  aid  in  conducting  examinations  or  tests  of  applicants  for  enumera- 
tors, and  in  many  places  where  Federal  buildings  are  headquarters  for  the  crn^oi 
supervisor  of  the  district  orders  have  been  received  to  proWde  office  and  room  for  this 
work  in  connection  with  the  custodian  service. 

General  information  is  sought  of  the  pastmaster  on  a  multitude  of  matters.  Among 
them  what  documents  and  articles  of  merchandise  require  documentary  and  pro- 
prietary stamps,  questions  regarding  idlotments,  pensions,  war-risk  insurance,  interest 
on  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds,  income  and  corporation  taxes.  Government  farm  loans, 
naturalization,  and  dozens  of  departmental  subjects  partaining  to  the  branches  and 
departments  of  the  Government  who  have  no  local  agent  or  representative  on  the 
ground,  thus  making  this  work  of  necessity  fall  lai^gel^r  upon  the  i>ostma8ter. 

8.  Redemption  of  war  stamps. — The  labor  of  redeeming  war  stamps  is  falling  upon 
the  post  office.  Central  accounting  offices  are  now  handling  and  will  continue  to 
handle  this  for  the  years  to  come.  It  involves  heavy  financial  responsibility,  and 
any  error  may  mean  loss  to  the  postmaster  making  the  same.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  paid  out  at  each  central  accounting  office  in  this  way  every  month,  and  this  will 
continue  until  at  least  January,  1924.  Many  interim  receipts  have  to  be  given,  and 
transfers  of  funds  from  the  money-order  to  the  pdstal  fund  are  of  frequent  occurrence  to 
make  redemptions  possible.  No  compensation  is  allowed  for  this  vrork,  ^ich, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  duty  mainly  rendered  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  an  aid  in  its  financial  work  of  borrowing  and  repaying  money. 

We  take  it  that  enough  has  been  herein  enumerated  to  make  it  clear  that  the  second- 
class  p:)stma8ter  has  a  real  business  clearing  house  if  he  is  a  central  accounting  p-tst- 
master.  A  large  number  of  minor  items  could  be  added,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
situation  that  prevailed  when  the  present  salary  act  was  promulgated.  The  schedule 
has,  therefore,  failed  to  meet  mcndern  conditions  and  is  inadequate,  clumsy,  and 
unscientific  as  to  proving  equal  to  present  demands. 

HOW  SHALL  SECOND-CLASS  POSTMASTERS*  PAT  BB  READJUSTED. 

The  old  schedule  for  second-class  offices  is  based  on  receipts  and  was  put  into  effect 
in  1883.     It  is  as  follows: 

Keceipts  of —  Bdary. 

$8,000  and  not  exceeding  $9,000 $2,000 

$9,000  and  not  exceeding  $10,000 2,100 

$10,000  and  not  exceeding  $11. 000 2,200 

$11,000  and  not  exceeding  $13,000 2,300 

$13,000  and  not  exceeding  $16,000 2,400 

$16,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000 2,500 

$20,000  and  not  exceeding  $24,000 2,600 

$24,000  and  not  exceeding  $30,000 2,700 

$30,000  and  not  exceeding  $35,000 2,800 

$35,000  and  not  exceeding  $40,000 2,900 
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A?  sales  business  increases  under  this  schedule  the  percentage  of  increase  in  salary 
diminiahefl.  While  increased  sales  of  $1,000  will  raise  tne  salary  of  the  postmaster  from 
$2,000  to  $2,100,  or  from  $2,100  to  $2,200,  or  from  $2,200  to  $2,300,  we  then  find  the  gap 
that  has  to  be  leaped  increases  to  a  measure  of  $3,000  increase  in  sales  to  warrant  pro- 
motion from  a  salary  of  $2,400  to  one  of  $2,500,  while  to  obtain  a  salary  of  $2,600,  sales 
amounting  to  $2^,000  must  be  shown;  from  this  point  upward  the  bounds  are  $4,000, 
^.000.  and  $5,000  to  readi  another  annual  increase  of  $100. 

Xow  these  tables  only  take  into  consideration  sales  and  income  of  the  office,  hence 
are  not  fairly,  justly,  nor  equitably  graded.  They  may  have  been  well  adapted  to  the 
socond-clasB  offices  in  1883,  but  with  eiipansion  of  the  X)06tal  business  in  dty  and  nural 
delivery,  parcel  post,  money  orders,  registry,  postal  Ba\ing8,  special  deliveries,  insur- 
ance, and  hosts  of  otner  matters  calHng  for  attention  every  moment  during  the  office 
day.  sales  have  really  become  one  of  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  commonplace 
Wks  of  any  second-class  office.  There  should  be  a  new  schedule  and  a  new  classifica- 
tion based  on  a  better  and  fairer  index  of  the  work  of  the  office  than  mere  sales  and 
fpwipts.  If  receipts  are  used  in  part  as  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  pay,  then  there 
i^houfd  be  a  scale  graduated  on  at  least  each  and  every  $1,000  of  sales,  and  proper  pro- 
>  ision  made  for  extra  comp3nsation  for  other  duties  necessarily  and  actually  require^ 
of  ct*ntral  accounting  postmasters  and  those  who  perform  all  the  work  of  a  custodian 
vi  a  Federal  building. 

We  suggest  that  a  carefully  graduated  scale  increasing  compensation  be  made,  and 
that  it  take  into  account  central  accountinjg,  custodian  service,  all  activities  eneaged 
in.  fuch  as  number  of  rural  routes  sup ?r vised,  star  routes,  money  orders  issued  and 
paid,  city  or  village  delivery  supervised,  population  served,  and  consideration  be 
given  to  all  the  real  elements  that  go  into  the  work  and  into  the  responsibility  and 
that  same  be  so  ^ded  as  to  provide  compensation  ranging  from  $3,000  per  anniun  to 
an  attained  possible  maximum  of  at  least  $4,800  for  highest  paid  second-class  offices. 

An  exhibit  is  set  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  this  brief  showing  averages  derived  from 
s^ond-claas  Nebraska  postmasters  in  response  to  questionnaires  as  to  their  opinion  on 
iniTeased  cost  of  living;  increase  in  salary  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
warranted  in  asking;  tne  retroactive  compensation  or  ''bonus"  that  the^  thought 
thev  had  earned  the  past  two  years  for  which  no  compensation  had  been  eiven;  and 
taking  this  average,  we  find  that  an  increase  of  $1,225  plus  is  asked  for  b}r  those  heard 
from,  and  they  comprise  over  two-thirds  of  the  second-class  postmasters  in  Nebraska. 
They  fix  by  the  same  average  upon  $1,180  per  annum  as  a  just  sum  to  be  paid  them  by 
"retroactive  compensation,' '  or  as  a  bonus  for  work  added  to  their  duties  and  for 
which  no  pay  was  ever  provided.  This  is  outside  of  all  war  work  and  patriotic  effort 
and  simply  to  cover  their  loss  by  reason  of  increased  cost  of  living  for  which  their 
Government  made  no  additional  provision,  while  all  other  classes  were  being  allowed 
greater  compensation  strictly  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  postmaster  is  a  business  man,  is  entitled  to  be  so  recognized  and  so  compen- 
sated. Comparisons  might  be  set  out  at  great  length  herein  to  show  that  numerous 
other  classes  of  men  privately  employed  are  better  paid,  when  conditions,  qualifica- 
tions, and  executive  ability  ana  responsibility  is  measured  up  and  tested  out. 
Bankers,  lawyers,  physicians,  real-estate  men,  insurance  brokers,  managers  of  cor- 
porations, having  similar  duties  and  no  greater  responsibilities  in  our  State  are  com- 
monly paid  anywhere  from  $3,000  upward  in  iialaries  or  by  way  of  fees  and  charges. 
Income-tax  reports  show  better  than  mere  aijs^ment  herein  that  men  of  attainments 
and  executive  ability  are  in  managing  positions  making  better  money  in  late  years 
than  formerly.  County  officials  generally  have  had  increased  salaries  in  almost 
every  instance. since  our  schedule  was  put  in  effect.  Wage  workers  have  been  ac- 
corded tremendous  increases  compared  with  postal  workers  and  a  night  yard  master 
\rorking  for  a  railroad  company  in  a  county-seat  junction  city  may  be  found  drawing 
larger  pay  than  the  postmaster  in  the  same  city,  who  is  a  central  accounting  post- 
master for  the  entire  county.  The  local  agent  of  the  railroad  company  quite  fre- 
quently is  paid  more  than  the  postmaster.  The  president  of  most  any  bank  draws 
more  than  the  postmaster  and  has  the  utmost  freedom  as  to  time  and  outside  business  • 

SPECIAL  MATTERS. 

We  believe  that  in  the  enactment  of  new  compensation  laws  it  is  quite  right  to 
incorporate  therein  some  guaranties  of  certain  rights  which  the  postmaster  should 
have  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  law.  Among  them,  in  the  matter  of  vacations  or 
"annual  leave  of  absence,"  we  feel  that  second-class  postmasters  should  have  abso- 
lutel)r  allotted  to  them  a  30-day  annual  leave  of  absence  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
the  chil  service  in  many  departments  and  branches  of  the  governmental  service; 
that  fixed  and  definite  standards  of  hours  required  might  easily  be  worked  out  and 
applied  to  our  class;  that  all  official  duties  should  be  clearly  outlined  with  reasonable 
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certainty  and  some  attempt  be  made  to  establish  fair  and  just  limitations  within  :).(- 
physical  possibilities.  We  have  letters  from  postmasters  who  say  they  have  Wi)rkH< 
from  10  to  12  hours  and  as  hi^h  as  13  hours.  If  an  eight-hour  day  is  reasonable  ar.-; 
physically  necessary  for  the  health,  well-being,  and  longevity  of  the  city  earn*? 
the  clerk,  and  the  other  employees,  then  why  not  a  reasonable  guaranty  to  the  ^Nf-- 
master  with  respect  to  hours,  Sundays,  and  holidays?  This  may  not  at  first  thnu::;.: 
be  considered  germane  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  so  closely  akin  to  our  compensation  trut 
the  two  can  not  well  be  separated  from  each  other.  A  compensation  law  could  d( m.** 
some  of  these  matters  with  fairness  and  substantial  justice  would  thus  be  insur'-i 
in  the  matter  of  labors  and  rewards. 

CONCLUSION   AND   SUMMARY. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  summarize  the  foregoing  and  to  urge  the  main  !^>jrj< 
of  our  claim.  We  urge  substantial  increase  in  compensation  as  a  matter  of  nirhi 
We  urge  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  tne  service  and  as  a  stimulaT:.;' 
inducement  to  contented  and  elTicient  administration.  Postmasters  are  human  an] 
can  not  be  expected  to  be  at  their  best  when  doing  extra  heavy  work  and  carnn;.- 
a  load  of  debt,  worry  and  apprehension  as  to  their  financial  condition.  A  man  v<ri.- 
best  when  free  from  worry  and  dread.  Many  good  postmasters  have  reaigne<l  tr  n. 
the  service  the  past  year  or  so.  Quite  a  good  many  more  contemplate  returning  ti. 
private  business  and  professions.  Most  of  them  do  so  entirely  for  business  rvdL*  i:- 
Better  pay  and  more  equitable  arrangements  of  their  conditions  will  save  niaiiv 
well  trained  men  to  the  service,  who  would  otherwise  return  to  the  ordinary  aM-*-- 
tions  with  better  pay  and  wider  liberties. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  We  favor  increases  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  annum  as  shown  by  table  of  '>t:- 
cerpts  from  questionaires"  appended  hereto  and  the  same  would  constitute  a  }nr- 
centage  ranging  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  as  expressed  by  the  different  jn  -t- 
masters. 

2.  Averaging  all  opinions  received,  including  the  lowest  and  most  conservativi-. 
the  demand  amounts  to  more  than  &0  per  cent  or  $1,225  per  annum  average  incr^a.** 

3.  We  favor  a  retroactive  compensation  or  bonus  to  cover  past  two  vears.  wb«L 
underpaid,  or  an  average  of  $1,180  per  annum.  Without  this  we  have  lost  all  that 
increases  in  living  cost  us  and  our  families. 

4.  We  favor  a  section  in  the  compensation  law  granting  30  days  per  year  vacati^L 
or  leave  of  absence  as  a  matter  of  law  and  of  right. 

5.  We  suggest  that  some  limitations  be  placed  on  the  hours  and  days  of  lal  r 
recjuired  of  second-class  postmasters.  We  do  not  seek  to  fix  this  ourselves  but  ui^h 
to  nave  it  defined. 

6.  We  do  not  ask  pay  for  our  patriotic  war  activities,  but  only  for  extra  work  add»-<! 
outside  of  same,  and  a  retroactive  compensation  or  bonus  to  offset  the  expenihtun- 
of  practically  all  our  salaries  in  the  mere  cost  of  existence. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  C.  Morgan,  Postmaster,  PlatUmouth, 

N.  J.  LuDi,  Postmaster f  Wahoo, 

J.  H.  Grosvknor,  Postmaster^  Aurora, 

Commiltfe. 

Number  of  second  class  offices  in  Nebraska,  47. 

Number  of  central  accounting  offices,  44. 

NumlHir  not  central  accounting,  3. 

Average  salaries  of  all  Nebraska  second  class  postmasters,  $2,331.91. 

Average  ago  of  second  class  postmasters,  49  years. 

Average  number  of  family  and  dependents,  4  plus. 

Average  increase  in  cost  of  living  since  April,  1917  (estimated  by  postmasten",  SJ 
per  cent. 

Average  increase  of  salar>'  asked  by  the  second  class  postmasters  favoring  sn 
increase  in  compensation,  $1,225  plus. 

Average  amount  of  bonus  or  retroactive  compensation  favored  for  the  war  perif  4. 
(per  annum),  $1,180. 

Number  of  postmasters  heard  from  who  do  not  ask  for  increased  compensatim 
on  account  of  patriotic  motives  and  impulses  and  economic  conditions,  3. 

Number  of  acting  postmasters  who  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  express  an  opinion 
at  the  time,  3. 

Number  heard  from  who  favor  increased  pay,  35. 
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Brief  submitod  bt  Mb.  L.  L.  Burkhead,  Postmaster,  Columbus,  N.  Mbx. 

A 9  representative  of  the  postmasters  of  the  second  class  of  New  Mexico,  I  be^  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  subjoined  data  with  reference  to  the  living  conditions 
that  obtain  in  this  State,  among  the  postmasters  and  the  postal  employees,  for  your 
consideration,  and  trust  that  you  will  take  into  account  the  following: 

TEE  CONDmONS  PREVAILING  AT  THE  TIME  THE  PRESENT  SCHEDULE  OP  PAY  WAS 

PROMULGATED. 

When  the  present  schedule  of  postmaster's  salaries  was  made  effective,  postmasters 
liad  little  to  do  beside  distributing  a  few  letters,  selling  stamps,  and  dispatching  the 
outjE^)ing  letters,  in  the  old  haphazard  way,  and  little  time  was  necessary  for  this 
work,  so  the  postmaster  could,  if  he  so  desired,  embark  in  almost  any  kind  of  business, 
thus  augmenting  his  salary,  which,  for  the  time  and  the  existing  conditions,  was 
already  ample  for  his  living  expenses,  with  a  fair  margin  to  lay  aside  for  a  "  rainy  day." 

The  postmasters  of  1883  were  apparently  appointed  solely  because  of  their  political 
infltience  in  the  community,  ana  there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  as  to  qualifi- 
cations or  fitness  for  the  service. 

The  present-day  postmaster  must  first  be  qualified  and  fitted  for  the  position  before 
his  application  will  be  considered ;  then  he  must  be  recommended  bv  the  citizens 
and  business  men  of  the  community,  and  unless  he  is  high  classed  he  will  stand  a  poor 
chance  of  being  appointed. 

The  postmaster  of  to^ay  must  be  an  accountant  and  have  a  knowledge  of  affairs 
far  in  excess  of  that  required  in  the  days  gone  by.  He  must  be  conversant  with  each 
department  of  his  office  and  be  able  and  competent  to  take  the  place  of  any  absent 
clerk:  he  must  be  able  to  distribute  and  dispatch  mails  which,  with  the  elaborate 
s^-stem  now  in  use,  ib  no  easy  matter  to  learn. 

THE  IXCREASE  IN  THE  DUTIES  AND  THE  EXACTING  CONDITIONS  THAT  SURROUND  THE 

WORK  OP  THE  POSTMASTERS   OF  THE   PRESENT  TIMB. 

Since  the  present  schedule  of  postmaster's  salaries  became  a  law  there  has  been 
added  to  the  work  of  the  post  office  and  to  the  duties  of  postmasters  as  well,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  new  work,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  postmasters  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  business  of  their  offices,  namely: 

Postal  savings  system; 

Parcel-post  system,  including  insured  and  C.  0.  D.  parcels; 

War  savings  and  thrift  stamps; 

War  tax  (internal  revenue)  stamps;  and 

Proprietary  stamp  accounts. 

The  postal  savings  department  of  the  Post  Office  Department  brought  into  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  Government,  during  the  year  1918  (see  report  of  Post 
master  General  Burleson  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  Document  No.  1378),  a  profit 
oi  $1,135,282.61.  This  is  bein^  done  by  the  Post  Office  Department  without  cost  to 
the  Government  and  without  increase  of  pay  for  any  of  the  postmasters  or  officials 
who  supervise  this  work. 

The  postmasters  and  other  employees  are  handling  the  war  savings  and  thrift  stamp 
accounts  almost  exclusively  and  are  selling  to  the  public  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  baby  bonds  without  added  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  war  tax  revenue  and  the  proprietary  stamp  sales  are  bringing  into  the  Treasury 
much  revenue  without  added  cost  to  the  Government  and  without  in  any  way  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  in  no  way  adding  to  the 
salaries  of  the  postmasters  or  employees. 

The  parcel  plost  has  added  to  tne  work  more  than  we  are  able  to  estimate,  in  weight, 
while  the  revenue  derived  threefrom  in  the  ordinary  office  is  very  insignificant  and 
adds  but  little  to  the  salary  of  the  postmasters,  although  its  benefits  to  the  general 
public  are  incalculable. 

THE  postmaster's  RELATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AS  A  REPRESENTATIVE    OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  THE  NECESSITY  POR  A  SALARY  SOMEWHAT  ABOVE   A  BARE  LIVING  WAGE. 

^  At  the  present  time,  as  never  before,  the  postmaster  is  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  his  community,  and  tnere  are  obligations  resting  upon  him 
of  which  there  is  no  recognition  in  the  schedule  of  salaries,  and  although  these  obli- 
gations are  not  to  be  found  among  the  "rules  and  regulations"  as  *' duties  to  be  per- 
formed,'^  still  they  are  just  as  necessary  and  binding. 
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The  postmaster  is  "looked  up  to"  in  all  things  relating  to  govermnental  affair^' 
though  he  were  a  direct  representative  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  most  ha\e 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  little  community,  and  he  can  ociiT 
keep  this  by  being  foremost  in  all  civic  and  governmental  afFairs.  He  must  be  m 
the  l^ul  or  among  the  leaders,  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  generous;  but  haw  ran  he 
be  generous  or  even  give  mea^rly  to  all  the  calls  made  upon  him.  aa  a  represent- 
ative Amencan  citizen  aad  stiH  live  within  his  8]tlary,  which  is  barely  enough  ;<' 
support  and  educate  his  family? 

THE   ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OP  UVINO  AS  COlfPARED  WrTH  THE    COST  IV 

THE  TEAR  1883. 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  the  year  1883  were  something  like  200  per  rent  v> 
300  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  present  time,  and  a  comparison  would  be  snperflu  tM- 
as  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  full  of  such  comparisons,  but  we  b«r  t- 
oill  to  your  attention  the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family 
and  educating  children  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  year  1883. 

In  the  year  1883  the  cost  of  living  and  the  education  of  the  children,  in  a  family  •  f 
four,  about  the  average,  would  be  about  as  follows: 

House  rent  (three  rooms),  $15  per  month |1>»> 

Heat,  light,  and  water 1% 

Clothing  for  three  or  four 2»m 

Food,  50  cents  per  day  each  (4). ., 7 >> 

Medical  attendance '^> 

Insurance 2t«i 

Schooling,  books,  etc "^» 

Charities 1J»» 

Recreation 1(*» 

Balance,  for  investment  for  old  age 1 74.'> 


Average  salary,  postmaster  second  class 2,  *<• 

To-day  the  same  family  living  on  the  same  salary  of  $2,400  would  show  a  I  aUnce 
sheet  as  follows: 

House  rent  (three  rooms'),  $30  per  month $3*<> 

Heat,  light,  and  water  rent,  20  cents  per  day 7.; 

(Nothing  for  four,  very  meager  allowance :<*«•'» 

Food  for  four,  75  cents  per  day  each 1,  fiM'» 

Medical  attendance li*> 

Insurance L*«»» 

Income  tax  on  salary  (three  in  family) U 

Charities 

Recreation 

Tuition,  books,  railway  fare  to  and  from  school,  actual '2''>2 

Balance  at  end  of  year  (minus) 4'» 

Total  expenses 2, 44-> 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  cost  of  living  at  this  time  in  New  Mexico,  especially  in 
the  mining  districts,  the  experts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  tnat  some  of  us  own  our  own  homes  and  have  a  little  inconn* 
outeide  of  our  salarv,  we  would  be  in  debt  all  the  time,  and  have  nothing  to  lay  np 
for  the  proverbial  '^rainy  day";  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  Liberty  bon-w 
or  to  give  anything  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  chanties;  we  won  1.1 
not  be  able  to  occupy  the  place  in  our  community  that  a  representative  of  the  Go\em- 
ment  should,  and  at  the  end  of  our  term  or  terms  of  office,  we  would  have  given  m 
our  Government  the  best  years  of  our  lives  and  retire  with  nothing  saved,  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  our  children  or  friends  for  support. 

COMPARISON   OP   SALARY   RCHEDULE   AS   BETWEEN   OFFICES   OF  THE   THIRD  CLASS  AND 

OFFICES   OF  THE   SECOND  AND   FIRST  CLASS. 

The  postmasters  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  required  to  give  their  entire  Uri,e 
and  attention  to  post-otlice  work,  and  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  outsifie 
bue*ino^s,  while  the  postmajsters  of  the  tliird  class  may  enter  into  any  line  of  bueim ».- 
their  fancy  dictates,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  devote  the  greater  part  o* 
their  time  and  talents  to  their  private  affairs. 
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Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  promulg^ra  of  the  salary  schedule  of  1883  to 
allow  postmasteiB  of  all  classes  to  engage  in  outside  work  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
order  now  is  that  postmasters  of  the  firet  and  second  class  must  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  and  Uiey  are  now  solely  dependent  upon  their  salaries  for  a  livelihood,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  time  for  anything  else. 

A  postmaster  of  the  third  class  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  3  cents  on  each 
money  (Mrder  he  writes,  and  offices  that  have  reached  the  third  class  ordinarily  write 
from  5  to  10  orders  per  day,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  offices  doing  a  business  of  from 
|7,000  to  $8,000  per  year  will  write  from  15  to  20  orders  per  day,  which  will  augment 
their  salaries  from  $150  to  $200  per  year,  which  would  place  him  in  the  same  class,  so 
far  as  salary  is  concerned,  as  that  of  a  second-class  postmaster  who  is  doing  a  business 
of  $10,000  per  year. 

Not  only  this,  but  this  same  postmaster  of  the  third  class  will  have  the  time,  without 
overworking,  to  open  a  news  and  cigar  stand  and  augment  his  salary  by  $2.50  or  $3 
per  day  and  earn  in  profits  more  than  is  possible  for  a  postmaster  of  the  second  class, 
although  he  does  a  business  of  $40,000  per  year. 

We  are  not  using  this  aimiment  in  favor  of  allowing  all  postmasters  to  augment  their 
salaries  bv  outside  work,  for  with  the  increase  in  work  and  responsibility,  there  is  no 
time  left  for  other  business,  but  we  are  trying  to  show  that  the  present  method  of  fixing 
the  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  first  and  second  class  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  does 
not  allow  for  the  greater  amount  of  work,  the  greater  ability  necessary,  nor  the  greater 
responsibility. 

The  postmaster  of  the  second  class  is  more  closely  tied  down  to  the  work  of  the  office 
than  a  postmaster  of  the  first  class,  although  he  does  not  have  as  Kreat  responsibilities, 
for  the  postmaster  of  the  first  class  has  from  10  to  25  divisions  to  nis  office  and  a  com- 
petent Dead  to  each  division,  while  the  postmaster  of  the  second  class  must  handle 
all  this  detail  work,  and,  besides,  he  must  do  the  work  and  take  the  place  of  a  clerk. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  SALARY  SCHEDULE. 

We  believe  that  postmasters  should  be  paid  enough  for  their  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  save  from  their  salaries  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  received  by  them. 

We  believe  that  postmasters  of  the  second  class  should  receive  a  minimum  salary 
of  at  least  $3,000  per  year,  and  the  salary  schedules  be  so  arranged  that  they  would 
receive  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  actual  sales  of  their  offices,  for  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  an  office  of  the  second  class  might  fall  short  of  a  higher  scale  by  such  a  small 
amount  that  the  office  would  be  doing  practically  the  same  business  as  an  office  re- 
ceinog  a  higher  scale;  for  example,  an  office  of  the  second  class,  doing  a  business  of 
$19,900  would  receive  (under  tne  1883  schedule)  a  salary  of  $2,500,  and  an  office 
doing  a  business  of  $20,100  would  pay  the  postmaster  $2,600;  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  practically  the  same  work  is  done,  tne  salaries  are  not  the  same,  nor  in  any 
way  proportionate. 

We  believe  that  a  fairer  arrangement  would  be  to  make  a  $10,000  business  the 
starting  point  for  second-class  offices,  and  $50,000  be  made  the  maximum  limit  to 
second-class  offices;  that  is,  offices  doing  a  business  of  less  than  $10,000  be  placed  in 
the  third  class,  and  offices  doing  a  business  of  $50,000  and  over  be  placed  in  the  first 
class,  and  the  schedule  of  pay  for  offices  of  the  second  class  be  arranged  something 
on  the  order  of  the  following  schedule: 

Second-class  offices. 


Volum.  of  l.u,ta«s.  ^l^H^  Ji^^^Z. 


110,0'X) to  120,000 $3,000  $10,000  and  $20,000. 

$a),000  to  $30,000 3,600  $20,000  and  $30,000. 

»l,0  0 to $40,000 4,200  $30,000 and  $40,000. 

$W,OO0  to $50,000 4,800  $40,000  and  $50,000. 


It  will  be  noted  that  a  regular  increase  of  $600  salary  for  each  $10,000  increase  in 
business  has  been  assumed  as  a  basis. 

We  believe  that  an  office  should  receive  credit  for  every  dollar  of  business  it  does, 
S")  that  if  an  office  does  a  business  of  $15,000  the  postmaster  should  be  paid  tlie  minimum 
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salary  of  $3,000,  plus  6  ])er  cent  on  the  extra  |5,000  biisinefiB,  which  would  mate  \y 
salary  of  a  postmaster  doine  a  $15,000  business  equal  $3,300. 

We  believe  that  a  schedule  might  be  arranged  along  these  lines,  and  many  of  tb** 
undesirable  features  of  the  old  schedule  be  eliminated. 
By  the  committee: 

Judge  E.  V.  Long, 
Postnuuter,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Ma. 
W.  C.  Brannin, 
Postmaster^  Raton,  .V.  Ma. 
Jaices  L.  Seligman, 
Postmaster,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Ma. 

SusANO  Ortiz, 
Postmaster,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Ma, 

R.  A.  DoDSON, 
Postmaster,  Tuewncari,  N,  Met. 
Representative: 

L.  L.  Burkhead, 
Postmaster,  Columbus,  N.  Ma. 

RAILWAY   POSTAL   CLERKS. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  to  be  heard  are  the  railway  mail  clerks.  Tlie 
first  speaker  on  the  list  is  Mr.  George  H.  Fair,  Topeka,  Kans. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  H.  FAIR,  TOPEKA,  KAVS. 

Mr.  Fair.  Mr.  Giairman,  before  I  foi^et  it  I  would  like  to  file  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  clerks  of  the  Kansas  City  district  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  surplus  clerks.  I  have  already  filed  with  Mr. 
Beasley  copies  of  a  printed  brief  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  in  representing  the  railway  postal  clerks  of  the 
seventh,  the  eighth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  fourteenth  divisions  who 
have  representatives  at  this  hearing,  we  considered  it  advisable  t<> 
divide  tne  subjects,  or  subdivide  the  subjects,  and  assign  each  part 
to  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  division,  so  that  a  more  full  dis- 
cussion could  be  had  on  these  separate  parts,  than  to  allow  each  one 
to  discuss  the  whole  scope  of  the  matters  in  which  the  clerks  are 
interested.  So  it  has  come  to  me  to  take  up  the  two  questions,  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  railway  postal  clerks,  that  are, 
perhaps,  of  trie  most  vital  importance  to  us  at  this  time,  or  in  which 
we  are  most  vitally  interested. 

The  first  one  of  these  is  the  matter  of  a  single  classification.  Now, 
I  will  talk  as  fast  as  I  can  and  try  and  not  run  over  the  time,  but  I 
may  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  ininute  or  two  to  finish  up. 

Along  in  1912,  when  the  reclassification  law  was  passed,  the  law  of 
August  24,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  because  of  certain  differences 
that  existed  in  the  character  of  the  runs  in  the  service,  to  provide  an 
A,  B,  and  C  class  of  runs.  The  class  A  runs  being  the  lighter,  the 
class  B  being  intermediate  runs,  and  the  class  C  the  lull  lines,  ranging 
from  one  car  or  a  part  of  a  car  to  a  train  of  several  cars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  law  the  parcel  post  has  become  a  part 
of  the  service,  and  the  terminal  system  has  also  been  added,  things 
that  could  not  be  anticipated  or  provided  against  in  the  reclassifica- 
tion law.  They  have  brought  so  many  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  regrad  to  the  chan^ng  of  salaries,  reducing  the 
salaries  of  clerks,  changing  the  classification  of  the  railway  post  offices, 
and  reducing  them  downward  that  the  clerks  have  reluctantly  come 
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to  believe  that  the  only  remedy  for  those  conditions  is  the  adoption 
of  a  single  classification. 

Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  by  a  single  classification  we  mean  that 
when  a  man  is  appointed  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  whether  he  be 
assigned  to  what  is  now  known  as  a  class  A  run,  class  B  run,  or  class  C 
run;  whether  he  be  assigned  to  a  terminal  railway  post  office  or 
assigned  to  transfer  duty,  that  he  shall  have  a  fixed  pay,  and  that 
pay  shall  be  the  same  for  him  as  it  is  for  any  other  clerk  anywhere  in 
the  service  in  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

Now,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  men  on  the  lighter  lines  are  not 
entitled  to  this  higher  classification.  In  answer  to  that  I  want  to 
say  that  the  man  who  is  serving  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  a  decent,  respectable  living;  he  is  entitled  to  enough 
monev  to  educate  his  children ;  he  is  entitled  to  do  all  that  his  brothers 
in  the  service  anywhere  should  do,  and  the  service  he  performs  on  the 
lieht  lines  is  just  as  important  a  service  as  that  performed  on  the 
heavy  lines.  True,  there  may  be  differences;  he  may  live  in  a  small 
town  where  the  matter  of  living,  in  certain  things,  is  cheaper;  but 
we  believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  single  classification  will  more 
than  offset  any  objection  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  present 
standard  as  it  has  been  administered. 

Now,  that  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  has 
iH'own  out  of  things  that  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
present  classification  law  was  passed.  And  so  we  are  asking  that 
there  be  the  single  standard  established  in  the  service  and  that  the 
pay  of  the  clerks  be  materially  increased,  at  least  as  far  as  the  lower 
^ades  are  concerned — in  fact,  we  are  asking  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  pay  all  through  the  grades,  but  particularly  as  far  as  the  men  in 
the  lower  grades  are  concerned. 

Now,  let  me  illustrate  a  moment  what  we  mean  by  the  single 
cla^vsification,  as  the  present  system  operates. 

The  terminals,  established  in  1913,  I  think,  were  established  as 
(lass  C  terminals.  Men  were  taken  ofif  the  road  because  the  mail  was 
taken  off  the  road  and  put  into  the  terminal  railway  post  office  for 
distribution.  The  clerks  followed  the  mail  and  were  transferred  to 
the  terminals  as  class  C  distributors  at  $1,500.  In  1914  or  1915  the 
Postmaster  General,  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  go  into  now,  reduced 
the  classification  of  the  terminals  to  class  A,  and  thereby  automatic 
rally  reduced  the  pay  of  every  $1,500  distributor  in  those  terminals 
l)y  the  sum  of  $300.  This  condition  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
offieials  of  the  Post  Office  Department  the  right  or  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  salary  that  a  clerk  shall  receive  by  classification — by 
adjusting  the  classification  of  the  run  or  the  terminal  post  office  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned.  A  single  classification  would  remove 
,  that  objection. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  impression  that,  I  am  told,  has  gained 
credence  in  Congress,  that  I  would  like  to  correct  before  I  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  no  matter  whether  a  clerk  enters 
a*?  a  class  A,  class  C,  or  class  B  clerk,  eventually  he  becomes  a  member 
of  class  C  with  the  higher  pay  of  that  class.  That  is  not  correct. 
A  clerk  who  enters  the  service  on  a  class  A  line  remains  on  a  class  A 
line  unless  he  is  transferred  by  proper  authority.     Tnere  is  no  auto- 
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matic  passing  from  the  one  class  to  the  other  and  higher  classes, 
although  a  provision  has  heen  made  by  which  be  could  reach  the 
transfer  by  meeting  certain  conditions.    It  is  not  automatic. 

The  other  question — and  I  must  hurry  along — is  the  matter  of  orer- 
time,  and  by  overtime  we  mean  the  time  that  a  clerk  gives  to  the 
Government  because  of  his  delayed  train  or  because  of  such  extra 
duty  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  his  supervisory  officials.  The 
matter  of  overtime  presupposes,  of  course,  a  standard  day  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  compute  overtime.  But  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  we 
have  as  yet  no  sucn  thing  as  a  standard  day,  although  the  matter  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  on  various  occasions,  with  the  request  that 
we  be  granted  a  standard  day  for  all  lines  of  the  service.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Commissioner,  without  making  the  statement  as  a 
positive  one,  the  present  rule  of  the  department  is  that  a  railway 
postal  clerk  on  class  C  lines  shall  put  in  six  hours  and  forty-five  minutts 
per  day  on  road  duty;  that  clerks  on  class  B  lines  shall  put  in  sere:! 
nours  per  day  of  road  dutv,  and  that  clerks  on  class  A  lines  shall  put 
in  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  road  duty,  the  difference  between  that 
time  and  the  eight  hours  per  day  required  being  devoted  to  work  that 
must  necessarily  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  service  but  done  out- 
side of  the  car.  And  so  we  take  the  standard  day  as  fixed  by  tht» 
supervisory  officers  of  the  service,  and  they  adjust  the  matter  in  thi^ 
way:  On  the  set  of  trains  on  which  I  run  there  are  four  crews  and  a 
half.  The  hours  of  duty  are  too  long  for  four,  not  long  enough  f^^r 
five,  and  so  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  "swing  crew."  On  another 
set  of  trains  on  the  road  there  are  four  crews,  because  their  hours  (^f 
duty  are  only  sufficient  to  justify  the  four  crews.  That  makes  & 
standard  day,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  is  on  the  basis  of  eight 
hours  per  day  for  306  days,  or  2,448  hours  per  year. 

Now,  trains  run  late.  It  is  unavoidable,  oi  course,  but  we  arr 
putting  in  more  than  the  time  reouired  of  us  by  the  Government 
when  trains  do  run  late.  During  tne  month  of  July,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  last  calendar  year,  I  put  in  11  hours  and  48  minutes  of  overtime 
by  reason  of  delayed  trains.  In  August  10  hours  and  31  minutes;  in 
September  13  hours  and  16  minutes;  or  a  total  in  that  quarter  of  ')"> 
hours  and  35  minutes.  Divided  by  eight  that  is  the  equivalent  of  4 
days,  3  hours  and  35  minutes.  Tn  October  I  put  in  14  hours  and  57 
minutes.  Then  came  the  trouble  in  regard  to  the  coal  strike,  and 
in  November  I  put  in  35  hours  of  overtime  because  of  delayed  trains, 
and  in  December  36  hours  and  42  minutes,  making  a  total  of  13  d&\<, 
2  hours  and  39  minutes  in  the  last  quarter,  or  about  18  days  in  the 
six  months  that  I  devoted  to  overtime  because  of  delayed  trains.  In 
addition  to  that,  our  supervisory  officers  require  of  us  extra  duty 
during  the  Christmas  time. 

Now,  we  recognize — and  your  committee  is  fully  advised  of  the 

Eroposition — that  during  the  Christmas  time  there  is  work  which  must  ^ 
e  aone  by  men  who  are  acquainted  with  that  class  of  work,  and  con- 
sequently we  are  not  finding  fault  when  we  are  asked  to  help  handle 
the  heavy  Christmas  mail;  but  we  do  think,  as  the  Government  is 

faining  an  increased  revenue  from  this  class  of  matter,  that  it  is 
ardly  the  fair  thing  to  do  to  ask  the  employees  to  handle  the  matter, 
paying  their  own  expenses,  and  do  the  work  without  any  extra  com- 
pensation. 
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Now,  during  the  Christmas  season  just  passed — and  it  applies  to 
other  men  on  other  lines  and  in  this  whole  section  of  the  country — ^we 
did  extra  duty.  On  the  trams  in  which  I  run  the  swing  crew  was 
taken  oflf  and  we  were  moved  up  a  day,  which  was  equivalent  to  eight 
hours  of  extra  duty.  We  were  ordered  to  report  for  duty  one  hour 
parlier  in  the  evening,  which  at  the  end  of  three  trips  made  three  hours 
of  extra  duty.  We  made  a  round  trip  of  24  hours  of  extra  duty,  or 
all  told  we  spent  35  hours  of  extra  duty  by  order  of  the  chief  clerk. 

For  this  we  received  no  compensation  whatsoever. 

Now  in  the  brief  submitted  I  have  discussed  more  at  length  the 
rertain  things  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  overtime  has  been  ad- 
justed heretofore,  and  we  are  asking  you  to  take  into  consideration, 
as  the  commission,  and  as  being  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the 
service,  the  matter  of  paying  the  clerks  overtime  for  the  time  that 
they  put  in,  either  by  delayed  trains  or  because  of  extra  duty  re- 
(juired  of  them  by  their  supervisorjr  officers. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  if  you  will  do  these  two  things,  if 
you  will  establish  a  single  standard  for  all  of  the  men  in  the  service 
everywhere,  so  that  a  clerk  will  know  absolutely  the  pay  upon  which 
he  has  to  depend,  instead  of  living  in  the  dread  of  having  his  pay 
reduced  by  a  reduction  of  his  line  or  the  discontinuance  of  the  service; 
and  if  you  will  pay  him  for  the  overtime  that  he  must  necessarily  put 
in,  you  will  have  done  more  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  service  that 
has  been  impaired  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  than  you  can 
do  bv  any  other  act,  except  the  increase  of  pav,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  some  of  the  other  members  of  this  delegation. 

Xow,  the  only  object  in  asking  for  this  increased  pay  for  overtime 
at  ''time  and  a  half  is  that  unless  an  employer  of  labor  is  penalized 
to  some  extent  for  working  a  man  overtime,  it  is  as  cheap  to  pay  one 
man  for  working  the  additional  four  hours  as  it  is  to  put  another  man 
in  his  place;  but  if  he  is  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to  paying  over- 
time, an  extra  charge  for  the  time,  he  will  have  another  man  to  take 
the  place.  In  that  way  we  will  meet  the  condition  as  it  exists  now, 
and  the  men  will  be  very  well  satisfied,  I  think. 

Xow,  just  one  moment  more.  I  received  through  the  mails  a  letter 
signed  by  a  clerk  on  the  Omaha  &  Colorado  Springs  line,  in  which 
he  is  reciting  certain  items  of  overtime  that  have  been  performed  by 
(Icrks  on  that  line.  It  is  not  in  shape  to  file,  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
1  will  read  it  to  you.     [Reading  :J 

Henry  Goodrich  b^an  work  at  3.10  p.  m.,  December  20,  at  Omaha;  ceased  work  at 
McFarland  at  3  a.  m.  of  the  22d;  on  duty  36  hours. 

J.  Morin  began  work  at  Omaha  at  3.10  p.  m.  December  21;  ceased  work  at  Omaha 
11.15  p.  m..  December  22.    Ob  duty  31  hours. 

r.  W.  Miller  began  work  at  Omaha  December  20  at  3.10  a.  m.;  ceased  work  at 
McFarland  the  morning  of  the  25th.  All  of  the  rest  he  got  was  an  hour  occasiDiially 
on  the  tracks  in  a  cold  mail  car.    He  did  not  have  his  clothing  off  during  that  time. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  That  is  a^ 
matter  that  was  sent  in  and  I  submit  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  briefs,  I  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  will  go  through  them, 
will  show  you  more  fully  exactly  the  things  that  we  want,  and  1  have 
included  a  prayer  for  relief,  a  general  prayer  for  relief,  expressing  as 
briefly  as  i  can  the  wishes  of  the  clerks  of  this  service  with  regard 
to  the  various  matters  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  thank  you  very 
much. 
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Mr.  Fair  presented  the  following  brief: 

Brief  SuBMirrED  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  F.mr. 

Hon.  John  A.  B.\nkhb.\d, 

Chairman  Joint  Congressional  Commission  on  Postal 

Salaries,  and  Members  of  the  Commission. 

Gektlemev:  In  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  the  members  of  this  committee  in  r^^*  .iVu' 
a  conclusion  in  the  matter  entrusted  to  them,  it  ifl  difficult  to  determine  what  t .  «i 
and  what  should  be  omitted.     We  might  dwell  at  lenj?th  upon  the  lov-alty  anJ  t*.* 
patriotism  of  the  men  of  the  Postal  Service  during  the  Great  War  and  oif  the  sacri*  -  ^ 
made  by  the  employees  of  tliat  branch  of  the  Government  service  both  at  home  tnl  :u 
foreign  lands.    But  we  believe  that  the  committee  is  fully  advised  aa  to  these  thiru-^ 
We  will  speak  later  of  the  matter  of  a  living  wage  for  all  postal  employees,  a  wair^  lUt 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  of  which  they  need  not  be  aaluniMi 
And  when  the  matter  is  reduce<l  t  >  its  simplest  form  it  becomes  a  question  of  pr..|»  r 
tion.     If  the  salaries  fixed  by  the  basic  salary  law  approved  August  24.  1912.  «»•-.. 
fair  and  reasonable  salaries  then,  a  fair  and  reasonable  salary  now  would  havo  kn; : 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  coet  of  living. 

1 .  In  presenting  the  matter  of  permanent  salaries  for  that  branch  of  the  Postal  S^-m-  - 
whose  employees  we  represent,  it  is  not  nece^ary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  orjiiLi- 
zation  or  functions  of  the  Postal  Service.  We  recognize  the  fact,  also,  that  man'. 
difficulties  will  ari«?e  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  wage  system,  in 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service  there  are  differences  of  climate,  of  roads,  and  l«*n.'ti 
of  r<>utes  to  be  considered.  In  the  post  offices  there  are  the  various  classes  of  empl  *>  »*^"- 
in  t  >wn8  and  cities  of  different  sizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Railway  ilail 
Service  there  are  four  clsuees  of  employees,  viz:  The  super\'i8ory  force,  the  men  m^u 
are  performing  service  in  the  railway  post-office  cars,  the  clerks  who  are  aasignt'^l  i  • 
the  terminal  railway  post  offices  and  those  who  are  detailed  as  transfer  clerks. 

2.  Basic'Salary  lav\ — It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Railway  Mail  Sen-icf^  rr^: 
no  two  runs  are  exactly  alike.  They  range  in  character  from  the  light  one-man  niii  • 
the  great  mail  train  of  several  cars  and  25  or  more  clerks.  On  some  of  the  short  r  ;:.- 
the  clerks  make  two  round  trips  per  day  and  are  home  for  each  meil.  Other  railwa. 
pt«t-office  lines  arfe  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and  the  clerks  have  heavy  work  in  b-th 
directions.  1 1  was  these  differences,  and  the  desire  to  equalize  them  to  some  extent  \\ui 
led  the  ( 'ongress  to  pass  the  law  of  August  24, 1912,  providing  for  the  claasificati<  >n  of  run-*. 
making  the  "A,"  "  B,"  and  '*  C  "  classes  that  now  exist  in  the  service.  This  lav  ai^ 
provided  for  10  grades  of  clerks,  whose  pay  ranged  from  $900  for  the  entrance  gradt- 1  ■ 
|l,800  for  clerks  of  grade  10.  At  the  time  the  law  was  passed  these  were  reaarmihlH 
salaries  and  the  men  were  satisfied.  A  good  class  of  men  were  coming  into  the  serxi**^  - 
men  witli  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  to  stand  the  strain  of  this  8er\  it  c 
Men  were  attracted  to  the  service  by  the  successive  promotion  feiture  of  the  law.  Tii*' 
law  also  opened  the  way  to  the  supervisory  positions  of  the  service.  This  law  pr  - 
vided  for  successive  annual  promotions  of  $100  per  year  up  to  $1,500;  and  in  1914. '  l»- 
fore  the  war,"  $1,500  per  year  was  comparatively  good  pay  for  skilled  labor.  In  ht'-;. 
as  conditions  were  in.  October,  1912,  when  the  law  became  effective,  and  for  ^  ni'* 
time  thereafter,  the  men  were  satisfied. 

3.  Terminals  estahlislied. — Then  things  began  to  change.  As  a  result  of  the  W*' 
authorizing  a  parcels  post  system,  the  department  established  a  sj-stem  of  **termii.j: 
railway  post  offices  "  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  handling  parcel  post  and  '*  blue  \x: 
matter.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  floor  space  in  the  "  terminals  '*  was  much  cheji  •  r 
fcx)t  for  ft)<)t,  than  space  in  railway  post-office  cars.  As  a  result,  other  classes  r.f  uu.l 
were  transferred  to  the  terminals  for  distribution  until  every  piece  of  mail  of  e\t'v 
kind  tliat  could  be  worked  in  the  terminals  was  sent  there.  For  example,  in  i* 
Kansas  City  terminal  distribution  to  carriers  is  made  of  Los  Angeles  city  mail.  <  ►r. 
many  railway  p ost-olfice  lines  advanced  distributitm  was  discontinued  in  whole  ♦r  m 
part,  the  distribution  being  performed  in  the  terminals.  In  some  cases  thia  resiil;'-! 
in  the  loss  of  a  crew  to  the  railway  post-office  line  affected;  in  some  other  cases  it  nn'iiit 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  a  crew,  either  by  the  reductitm  of  the  number  of  men  in  a  cre\\ .  r 
in  the  number  of  crews  assigned  to  a  particular  set  of  trains.  In  some  cases  it  led  t  •  a 
reduction  in  the  classification  of  the  lines  affected.  The  clerks  taken  from  the  lint'^ 
80  affected  were  transferred  to  the  terminals  without  loss  of  pay,  at  that  time.  S  ru- 
of  them  were  re  quired  to  change  their  place  of  residence  because  of  the  new  c-»ndiii  li- 
of  their  service. 

4.  Leqislation  ngninst  strikes, — The  p:)st-ofRce  appropriation  bill  approved  Auffu-* 
24,  1912,  contained  a  provision  known  as  "the  Lloyd  bill."  That  bill  contain<Hi  i 
provisiim  "  forbidding  a  strike,  or  affiliation  vith  any  i)rganization  that  imposed  a  d\.*\ 
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t  ^  :>t  like  "  upon  the  part  of  the  postal  organizations.  This  law  has  never  been  repealed. 
Tlu»n.  t  K>.  our  position  is  different  from  that  of  our  coworkers,  the  railroad  employees. 
The  method  of  our  entrance  into  this  service  is  prescribed  by  law.  We  have  taken  an 
««ith,  the  usual  oath  of  the  Federal  employee,  to  do  certain  things.  We  are  also 
h(»nded  employees.  The  rate  of  our  pay  is  fixed  by  law  and  can  only  be  changed  by 
art  <»t  the  Congress.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Postmaster  General  has  authority 
t » increase  that  pay  except  in  the  manner  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law. 
Any  ••  more-pay-or-a-strike  "  ultimatum  must  be  directed  to  and  be  acted  upon  by  the 
i '.  •ngreas  as  the  only  body  having  authority  in  the  premises.  A  "  higher-pay  "  strike, 
therefore,  would  not  be  against  Mr.  Burleson  as  Postmaster  General,  but  would  be 
a^rainst  the  Congress  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Must  appeal  to  Congress. — ^Because  we  are  thus  prohibited  from  using  coercive 
metiu^uree  to  secure  any  manner  of  relief,  however  reasonable,  it  would  seem  that  the 
4*onirre88  is  of  necessity  required  to  give  consideration  to  requests  for  relief.  An 
appeal  to  Congress  is  our  only  method  of  procedure.  At  different  times  in  the  past 
thf  clerks  have  appealed  to  the  Congress  for  relief.  In  1913  the  president  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Association  appealed  to  the  Congress  from  a  decision  of  the  Post  Office 
Uepartment  regarding  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  charge.    In  1915  the  prresidents  of 


a  fii^nilar  clerk.  The  clerks  asked  that  when  a  line  was  discontinued,  for  service 
rt';kHjn9,  that  pay  of  the  clerks  affected  should  not  be  reduced,  and  the  CongresB 
IfnriHlated  accordin^y.  And  it  is  not  in  the  legislation  itself,  but  in  the  construction 
of  it  by  the  Post  Omce  Department  that  the  causes  of  complaint  have  arisen. 

«.  Qualifications. — In  order  to  make  a  good  postal  clerk  a  man  must  be  sufficiently 
fHiucated  and  of  such  mental  ability  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  s^r\'ice  in  memorizing  the  location  and  the  supply  of  the  post  offices  in  his  tend* 
ton'.  To  make  a  good  road  clerk  he  must  be  alert  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  act 
in  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  He  must  be  physically  fit,  for  only  the  men  who 
iftre  lit  ran  endure  the  long  hours  of  duty  at  high  tension  that  comes  at  times  to  the 
men  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  In  addition,  it  is  a  regular  occurrence  that  clerks 
mwiit  put  forth  intense  exertion  for  certain  periods  of  each  trip  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  mails,  each  man  working  to  his  limit.  There  is  a  strain,  both  mental  and 
phvMcal,  in  standing,  at  work,  in  a  moving  train.  And  when,  in  addition  to  thia 
{•train,  two  clerks  load,  sort,  and  pile  from  5,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  mail  at  the  initial 
terminal,  the  need  of  men  physically  strong  becomes  apparent. 

(>i.  Years  o/stuchf  required. — ^A  clerk  can  only  become  proficient  after  several  years 
of  study  and  experience.  Not  many  of  the  learned  professions  are  more  exacting  or 
riHjuire  more  study.  A  substitute  gains  this  knowledge  by  study  at  home,  by  service 
u(M)D  the  various  lines  or  in  the  terminals.  The  more  exact  and  extended  knowledge 
comes  after  a  r^ular  assignment  has  been  secured,  and  it  is  acquired  by  study  and 
experience.  The  railway  postal  clerk  has  been  compared  to  the  railway  trainman. 
The  ^^imilarity  exists  in  that  botli  are  assigned  to  a  certain  set  of  trains  and  run  between 
(ertain  fixed  points.  But  the  comparison  ends  here.  For  the  postal  clerk  there  is 
no  intermission  between  stations  unless  his  distribution  is  completed.  For  him 
there  is  no  respite  from  the  study  of  schemes  and  schedules  and  the  correction  of 
N  hemes  not  memorized.  A  railroad  man  must  know  the  stations  of  the  road  upon 
which  he  runs.  Beyond  that  he  is  not  concerned.  The  postal  clerk  must  know 
all  of  the  offices  in  a  given  territor>%  and  must  know  the  cjuickest  method  of  reaching 
that  office  in  case  of  delayed  trains  or  broken  connections.  A  passing  grade  in  a 
high  school  or  college  is  75  or  80  per  cent.  The  passing  grade  for  a  postal  clerk  is  98 
(KT  rent  and  the  ^neral  average  of  the  regular  clerks  is  higher  than  that.  In  the 
Uh  hnical  part  of  his  work  he  stands  alone  among  the  postal  employees. 

RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERKS. 

7.  Efficiency. — ^To  secure  efficiency  in  any  service  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  service; 
in  the  Army  they  call  it  morale  in  tne  men  of  that  service.  This  greatest  of  all  assets 
in  any  service  can  not  be  secured  unless  the  employees  have  abiding  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  their  employer.  They  must  feel  that  their  efforts  are  appreciated 
and  that  they  will  be  suitably  rewarded  for  them.  A  failure  on  the  fart  of  either  to 
do  iii^tly  spells  the  beginning  of  trouble.  A  part  of  our  work  must  necessarily  be 
performed  under  a  ^^eat  many  disadvantages;  but  to  the  clerk  this  is  a  part  of  the 
day's  work — an  incident  of  the  service,  if  unavoidable.  But  it  follows  that  when 
the  postal  employee  devotes  his  life  to  the  service,  with  only  a  inoderate  componsit- 
tion  to  rewara  him,  he  is  prone  to  make  comparisons  with  men  in  other  vocations. 
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,/  ,  y -/'  ♦'-•'  «'/"•  ^,f,  rr..i  v-r*  r-,.t  i.vjr  v,  «al^rv  in  wbi*  fa.  the  clerks  think  *!*-; 
ht  •<■  4  ,  ,■»'  ''4  ,^'  if,r  ''/»rr,j4.«ir.*,     Tha  r.m  of  nh*^-^  is: 

T«r,  TKkm.vAL  Railway  f<j*t  officx, 

I  J  f  fi  /thi^fjr*'/  'l/«U  f4'\AU'*o.  Uf  %Un<-fl  in  termiiLd  railway  port  offices  to  pnr=»r/ 
Uf  fr./«  t  t,ittih^'*<f%hti  «r^'  h^i'/*?  #f fi/i*f^ .v»r**<}  to  ririn?  otit  all  facts  which  might  l«e  hf^ir- ■  i 
Iff  'I'  u  rtnitiitiif  -ifi  ^/(iiif/«M#r  r'r'*^Jj'Htm*'nt  of  surh  silaries.  A  clerk  in  a  terini'  i! 
fnil  "»•  /  \>'rAt  i,iU'i'  tn  a  r/iil  /.*'/  jk/**?^!  rierk,  and  all  of  the  conditions  required  **i  tL" 
ir»*»fi  *'fr/»  |i'rf'>rrr»  "wr  ^  k#'  ufwin  th^  trairiH  are  appiicaMe  to  the  clerks  in  the  termin^il?. 
tn  fiiM.  rri.iriy  of  ilii>  MTrriin^l  cl^Tkn  are  rrjad  clerks  who  have  been  transferred  irit>) 
tlio  ('  rtriifiHl  |»'fq|.  (lihifn  for  mium  rouHon.     Others  of  them  are  substitutes  who  are 
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aitingr  for  a  tranfifer  to  road  duty.  We  find,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  and  we 
•specif uUy  submit  for  your  consideration: 

l-i«  Inadequate  salaries.— {!)  The  present  salary  of  terminal  and  transfer  clerks  is 
^^^equate.  Under  the  present  salary  law  clerks  in  terminal  railway  post  ofUces  are 
f  "^ix  grades—from  grade  1  at  $1,100  per  annum  to  grade  6  at  $1,600  per  annum. 
]heae  figures  include  the  war  bonus  of  $200,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1918. 
'hore  are  higher  grades  for  the  supervisory  officials. 

15.  (2)  The  average  salary  in  class  *'B''  terminals,  and  nearly  all  terminals  are 
low  clafls  "  B,"  is  $1,250  per  annum,  or  $104.33f  per  month,  according  to  the  statistics 
virnished  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

IB.  <  3)  From  an  exhaustive  study  of  questionnaires  sent  to  all  clerks  in  the  Kansas 
"ity.  Mo.,  terminal  it  was  found  that  the  clerks  were  paying  for  the  actual  necessities 
>f  life  an  average  of  $128.22  per  month.  This  does  not  include  incidental  expenses 
lor  any  allowance  for  recreation  or  savings. 

17.  ^4)  In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living  the  wives  of  many  clerks, 
ind  tlie  children  of  some,  have  been  compelled  to  seek  outside  employment.  Other 
L^lerks  had  l>een  required  to  draw  upon  the  savings  of  other  years.  Some  receive 
i^ssistance  from  relatives  and  some  expend  the  income  derived  from  outside  sources. 

18.  ib)  \  large  number  of  clerks  who  have  no  outside  income  and  those  who  have 
exhausted  their  savings  are  forced  to  live  in  undesirable  localities.  They  are  not 
ahle  to  purchase  sufficient  or  proper  food  for  their  families  nor  to  clothe  them  decently. 
Tliey  enjoy  no  recreation. 

19.  Many  resignations. — To  show  the  labor  '*  turnover  "  and  the  difficulty  in  keeping 
men  in  the  service  at  the  present  wage,  we  invite  your  attention  to  the  following 
Ftatement:  In  April,  1918,  a  card  index  roster  of  the  clerks  in  the  Kansas  City  ter- 
minal was  put  into  use.  When  a  clerk  left  the  terminal  for  any  reason  his  card  was 
placed  in  a  separate  file  marked  '* ceased."  This  file,  on  October  14,  1919,  contained 
♦>'V»  cards.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal  is  270.  This 
indicates  a  turnover  of  the  entire  force  every  eight  months.  In  this  connection  may 
we  quote  again  from  the  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  7: 

'^It  is  true  that  the  separations  from  the  Postal  Service  are  not  numerous  in  the 

frades  above  $1,600  per  year,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  those  salaries  are  adequate, 
t  shows,  rather,  that  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  long  enough  to  have  attained 
those  salaries  have  become  so  wedded  to  their  duties  as  to  unfit  them  for  transfer  to 
pri\'ate  employment,  so  that  while  they  are  almost  perforce  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  Government  employ,  they  do  so  with  ill-concealed  dissatisfaction.  In  the  grade 
below  $1,600,  where  the  larger  number  of  separations  takes  place,  the  men  have  not 
become  so  thoroughly  specialized  in  postal  work  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  seek- 
ing other  employment,  and  consequently  their  separation  from  the  service  is  more 
easy,  and  they  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  enlarged  numbers.'' 

20.  Promotion  of  clerks. — rrior  to  July  1,  1917,  many  clerks  were  required  to  sub- 
stitute for  four  or  five  years  at  the  lowest  rate  of  pay  for  the  time  actually  employed. 
This  was  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  good  records  and  efficient  service  were 
given  no  consideration.  At  the  same  time  other  substitute  clerks  from  more  favored 
idealities  were  given  appointments  after  a  few  months  of  service  as  a  substitute,  and 
as  a  result  they  are  at  present  several  g^rades  ahead  of  older  and  equally  efficient  clerks . 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  injustice  done  many  clerks  who  were  substitutes  prior 
to  July  1, 1917,  O.  E.  Jasper  and  C.  O.  Erickson,  both  now  in  the  Kansas  City  termi- 
nal, entered  the  service  as  substitutes  within  10  days  of  each  other  in  1913.  Mr. 
Jasper  was  appointed  a  clerk  of  grade  1  in  1914,  just  before  the  departmmn  ceased 
making  appointments.  Mr.  Erickson  was  left  on  the  substitute  list.  On  July  1, 1919, 
Mr.  Jasper,  having  been  designated  as  a  ''clerk  in  charge  within  a  tour,"  was  pro- 
moted to  grade  5,  and  Mr.  Erickson  was  promoted  to  grade  2  on  the  same  day. 

21.  Beinp;  in  the  railway  branch  of  the  postal  service,  the  work  these  clerks  did 
during  their  long  substitute  period  was  for  the  most  part  away  from  home,  where 
they  had  to  buy  their  subsistence  out  of  their  salary,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per' month  for  services  actually  performed,  and  which  did  not  actually  average  $55 
per  month  during  the  first  three  years. 

22.  It  is  true  that  some  runs  paid  a  small  travel  allowance,  but  the  same  was  based 
upon  the  needs  of  the  regular  clerks  in  that  assignment  and  was  often  but  25  cents 
a  day.  From  the  foregoing  statements — and  we  ask  that  you  investigate  the  condi- 
tions herein  set  forth — ^it  is  evident  that  these  clerks,  during  their  substitute  period, 
have  not  received  a  living  wage. 

23.  The  law  of  1917. — Congress  recognized  the  injustice  of  the  indeterminate  sub- 
stitute period  and  in  1917  enacted  a  law,  effective  July  1  of  that  year,  giving  perma- 
nent appointment  to  a  substitute  after  313  days  of  service.  He  was  to  receive  regu- 
lar annual  promotions  thereafter.  However,  this  law  gave  no  relief  to  those  who  had 
served  as  a  substitute  for  four  or  five  years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
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We  think  the  law  is  proper  and  just  to  the  men  now  coming  into  the  serv  ire.  but  v. 
believe  that  it  shoula  be  made  retroactive,  so  aa  to  ^ve  full  credit  for  all  time^n^i. 
by  those  who  were  substitutes  at  the  time  it  went  into  effect. 

24.  There  are  several  of  these  clerks  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal  with  from  6vf  r . 
seven  years  of  satisfactory  service  to  their  credit,  who  received  their  pit>moti()ri> : 
grade  2,  at  $1,200,  on  July  1, 1919.  One  of  the  men  who  has  served  seven  yeair  -  l- 
not  been  able  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes  during  that  time;  another  has  been  uiut  • 
to  buy  a  suit  in  six  years;  and  still  another  has  been  able  to  buy  only  one  mui  : 
that  time,  and  that  was  a  two-piece  suit  he  got  for  $5  from  a  relative  who  went  ton. 
war.  In  fact,  they  are  anything  but  the  happy,  contented  workmen  one  would  cxj'*" ' 
to  find  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  whf»  'V, ;. 
that  he  makes  a  respectable  appearance.  It  naturally  follows  that  their  fami:,^ 
have  suffered  also.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  just  completed  al 
investigation  covering  11  representative  American  cities,  which  shows  that  an  a\»^r- 
age  family  must  have  $1,800  per  year  to  properly  maintain  life. 

25.  It  was  the  injustice  suffered  by  these  clerks  which  was  the  cause  of  ihf*  U^ 
(quoted  above  (par.  23).  But  in  order  to  give  justice  to  all  of  those  for  whom  it  vic 
intended  all  clerks  who  were  substitutes  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1917,  I^h<•  i;  < 
be  given  a  promotion  of  one  grade  for  each  year  of  service  in  excess  of  the  313  da .- 
required  by  the  law.  In  addition  they  should  be  given  back  pay  for  such  pr  v  <• 
tions  as  they  would  have  received  under  the  law  and  compensation  for  time  I-*: 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  after  serving  313  days  as  a  substitute.  A  general  sstUn 
increase,  unless  retroactive,  will  not  remedy  the  matter  complained  of  nor  givi/ : 
these  clerks  that  which  they  feel  is  rightly  due  them.  They  would  still  be  wv*  m: 
grades  behind  their  more  fortunate  fellows  in  the  race,  as  well  as  short  financially. 

26.  There  are  clerks  who  transferred  into  the  terminals  vrith  the  underetandi:-: 
that  those  terminals  were  to  remain  as  "class  C,"  the  same  as  when  the  transfer  v^ 
made.  Later  the  terminal  classification  was  reduced  to  *'A,"  the  lowest.  Thi< 
action/automatically  reduced  the  maximum  temiinal  pay  bv  $300  per  year,  and  i;  *■ 
clerks  who  transferred  voluntarily  have  suffered  financial  loss.  Other  road  clrrk- 
were  arbitrarily  transferred  to  the  terminal  railway  post  ofi^ces,  and  they  too  luk\» 
Buffered  financially. 

27.  During  the  years  these  men  were  deprived  of  earned  appointment  and  pn.»D)<. 
tion,  as  above  set  forth,  the  Post  Office  Department  turned  back  t«  the  Treaeur>  an 
unexpended  balance  of  approximately  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  exiri 
postage  collected  during  tiie  war.  It  is  estimated  that  less  than  $5,000,000  would  i>e 
required  to  meet  this  item  of  back  pay  for  those  to  whom  it  is  due. 

28.  Since  terminal  railway  post  offices  are  located  in  the  larger  cities  it  is  evid^r.^ 
that  the  highest  paid  terminal  clerks  receive  less  than  a  living  wa^e.    (See  par.  J4 

29.  Clerks  in  terminal  railway  post  offices  at  present  are  required  to  work  eu:h' 
hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week.    They  are  required  to  prepare  case  examinatioL^ 
study  and  correct  schemes  of  distribution,  correct  schedules,  and  attend  toallotiiru; 
correspondence  outside  of  working  hours. 

30.  Questionnaires  submitted  by  the  clerks  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal  show  xW 
these  clerks  are  reauired  to  spend  an  average  of  six  hours  per  week  in  necessary  ouii'id'' 
study.  Road  clerks  are  allowed  time  for  study;  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  sui^-riL- 
tondent  and  chief  clerks  of  this  division  work  44  hours  per  week  and  do  not  prepan- 
case  examinations  or  correct  schemes  or  schedules. 

31.  Most  industries  recognize  the  44-hour  week.  A  44-hour  basic  week  with  six 
hours'  allowance  for  study  is,  we  believe,  the  number  of  actual  working  hours  that 
should  be  required  of  terminal  clerks. 

32.  Another  matter  which  needs  adjustment,  on  account  of  the  unfairness,  is  thit 
of  promotion  to  clerk  in  charge.  Clerks  who  are  promoted  to  be  clerks  in  charge  shouM 
be  immediately  advanced  to  the  maximum  salary  of  the  assignment,  instead  of  hfvxz 
required  to  spend  several  years  in  reaching  it.  Their  duties  and  responsibiUiit^ 
are  the  same  on  the  first  day  in  the  new  assignment  as  they  will  be  after  any  numnt-r 
of  years  spent  in  it,  and  the  pay  should  correspond  to  the  duties  and  responsibiliti*  •< 
involved . 

33.  In  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  terminal  railway  post  office  the  maximum  salar>-  ••! 
the  clerks  in  charge  of  tours  is  grade  10  at  $2,000;  of  the  clerks  in  charge  of  unit.>: 
within  the  tours,  grade  8  at  $1,800;  and  the  clerks  are  grade  6  at  $1,600.  Of  all  Th<' 
clerks  in  charge  of  tours,  two  are  grade  10  and  the  third  one  is  grade  8  solely  on  aci  oun' 
of  the  length  of  service  in  the  assignment,  although  he  has  been  a  clerk  in  char?<>  iu 
the  assignment  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

33^.  Of  the  clerks  in  charge  within  tours,  13  are  authoiized  in  grade  8,  and  2  in 
grade  7,  of  whom  5  are  grade  8,  2  are  grade  7,  5  are  grade  5,  leaving  3  vacancies  whi(  h 
will  probably  be  filled  in  the  near  future  by  the  designation  of  3  grade  5  clerkij  a^ 
clerks  in  chaJrge  within  tours.    The  duties  of  all  of  them  are  the  same.    None  of  the?" 
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<'l«>rks  in  charge  of  grade  5  will  receive  any  increase  in  pay  over  what  he  would  have 
r*^  eived  as  a  clerk  until  after  July  1,  1921,  and  they  are  at  a  further  disadvantage 
in  so  far  as  the  department  will  not  allow  any  clerk  in  a  supervisory  capacity  to  receive 
any  pay  for  overtime  work  no  matter  how  badly  his  services  are  needed  nor  to  what 
•rood  advantage  the}^  could  be  utilized,  while  a  clerk  is  allowed  to  work  overtime, 
within  a  certain  limit,  and  to  receive  extra  pay  for  it,  making  his  salary  larger  than 
that  of  the  clerk  in  charge  under  whom  he  works.  In  such  cases  a  promotion  to  clerk 
ii)  charge  is  a  penalty  rather  than  promotion.  This  complicated  and  unsatisfactory 
system  of  promotion  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  single  classification  plan,  baeeil 
u}>on  annual  automatic  promotions. 

M.  Orrrtime. — In  the  terminal  railway  post  offices  the  pay  for  overtime  service 
iat  present)  is  based  upon  365  workdays  per  year.  We  contend  that  306  days  (365 
days  lees  Sundays  and  Holidays)  should  constitute  a  year's  work  and  should  be  the 
basis  for  determining  overtime  pay.  In  general,  industries  pay  time  and  a  half  for 
..vortime  and  double  time  for  Sunday  work.  Overtime  or  Sunday  work  constitutes 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  should  not  be  reauired  except  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  If  conditions  make  overtime  or  Sunday  work  necessary,  then  the  em- 
ployer should  also  make  some  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  increased  compensation. 

35.  Sanitary  conditians. — The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Kansas  City  terminal  rail- 
wav  post  office  are  very  poor.  Clerks  work  under  artificial  light  at  all  times.  Toilet 
fa^'ilities  are  wholly  inadequate.  The  air  is  laden  with  dust  and  disease  germs.  Ter- 
minals should  be  placed  in  buildings  permitting  the  use  of  natural  light  when  avail- 
able. I^arge  and  sanitary  toilets  and  locker  rooms  should  be  provid^  and  the  dust 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  exhaust  fans. 

TRANSFER  CLBRK'S  DUTIES. 

354.  A  transfer  clerk  must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  space  system.  He 
must  know  the  space  authorization  of  the  different  trains  that  arrive  and  depart  at 
the  station  where  he  is  assigned.  He  must  know  what  to  do  in  case  an  oversize  or 
an  undersize  mail  car  is  operated.  If  a  train  is  annulled  he  mu^t  know  what  to  do  in 
rp(?ard  to  loading  the  delayed  mail  on  a  following  train.  In  loading  mail  in  storage 
(are  he  must  supervise  the  loading  of  the  mail  and  see  that  the  car  is  loaded  to  space 
(^pacuty  and  the  separations  are  made  properly.  In  the  various  irregularities  that 
i)cr\iT  in  the  operations  of  trains  he  must  know  how  to  handle  the  mails  according  to 
the  space  system.  It  is  very  often  possible  to  save  money  for  the  Government  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  excess  space  occupied  by  mails  in  outgoing  trains,  also  to  cut 
<mt  regular  authorized  storage  cars  when  not  needed.  He  must  be  able  to  correctly 
i^driiate  the  amount  of  mail  to  be  loaded  in  outgoing  trains  and  make  requisitions 
for  additional  storage  cars  or  excess  space  to  accommodate  the  mails  which  are  to  be 
rereived  from  incoming  trains  and  other  sources.  These  requisitions  for  additional 
\npsu:e  must  be  made  from  the  railroad  companies  in  ample  time  to  enable  them  to 
furnish  the  additional  space.  It  is  often  necessary  to  make  requisitions  before  the 
arrival  of  heavy  connections.  He  must  have  good  judgment  in  regard  to  making 
requisitions  for  space,  or  he  may  ask  for  additional  space  which  will  not  be  used,  causing 
the  department  to  pay  for  unused  space.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations  says:  ''Transfer  clerks  snail  supervise  the  handling  and  transfer  of  mails 
at  railroad  stations,  to  keep  themselves  thoroughly  informed  relative  to  the  routes 
over  which  mails  shall  pass  that  are  transferred  at  that  point.  Keep  themselves 
rorrectly  informed  of  the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  of  all  trains  upon  which  mails 
are  carried.  Notify  their  chief  clerk  or  superintendent  in  writing  of  any  changes 
of  schedules  which  affect  mail  connections  and  perform  such  other  work  (such  as 
tilling  runs,  furnishing  supplies,  etc.)  as  may  be  directed.  They  shall  also  keep  a 
reix)rd  (daily)  of  all  failures  of  railroad  trains  to  make  their  regular  connections  and 
all  irregularities  in  the  transmission  bf  mails."  As  was  stated  before,  their  work  is 
larjjely  of  a  supervisory  nature  and  they  should  have  a  correct  general  knowledge  of 
all  subjects  regarding  the  mail  service.  All  of  this  is  set  forth  in  order  that  the  com- 
mission may  understand  the  necessity  of  filling  these  positions  with  competent  men. 

LEQISLATION   REGARDING   REDUCTIONS. 

36.  F eduction  of  classification. — At  a  time  when  railway  post-office  lines  were  being 
rehired  in  clasaification  the  representatives  of  the  employees  secured  from  the  Con- 
?r««  a  law  which  provided  that  where  a  line  was  reduced  for  service  reasons  the  pay 
"f  the  clerks  affected  should  not  be  changed.  The  ar;»ument  used  in  securing  this 
legislation  was  that  where  a  clerk  had  secured  a  certain  grade  in  the  service  he  should 
Dot  Inee  that  standing  for  reasons  not  within  his  own  control,  and  that  he  should  retain 
his  position  on  his  line.  This  is  practically  the  rule  ^veming  railn  ad  employees  in 
similar  cases.    But  the  department  in  such  cases  required  the  clerks  affected  to  chocse 
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whether  they  would  accept  a  voluntary  reduction  in  order  to  Btay  on  the  linA  r 
whether  they  would  elect  to  become  ''surplus  clerks*'  of  the  grade  they  then  h«  .' 
If  a  clerk  elected  to  become  a  surplus  clerk  he  was  retained  upon  the  lint*  uu*.  \ 
vacancy  of  his  grade  occurred  in  the  division.  He  was  offered  that  vacancy  r^ear  1  .»^ 
of  the  effect  upon  him  financially.  Frequently  it  necessitated  a  chanee  of  re8i(l*'!j<  - 
If  he  refused  to  accept  this  transfer  he  was  reduced  to  the  grade  called  for  hy  ;i.. 
aasignment  he  held  upon  his  former  line. 

37.  The  clerks  in  this  service  insist  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  law  by  -  v 
Post  Office  Department  was  not  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  CongresB.    As  a  n-^.. 
of  such  interpretation  of  the  law  many  clerks  have  been  compelled  to  mr)ve,  f»ft^'.  ^ 
a  financial  sacrifice,  and  other  clerks,  the  senior  men  of  their  grade  upon  their  hn-- 
have  been  kept  from  a  well -earned  promotion  by  the  aasignment  of  a  "8ur(>l  - 
clerk  to  a  vacancy  upon  a  line  entirely  foreign  to  that  to  which  such  surplus  «.. •. 
belonged.    Upon  one  line  running  out  of  Kansas  City  there  are  such  '* surplus "  <)•'.• 
in  charge  who  have  been  transferred  as  above  described  who  are  juniors  in  the  ser\ .  • 
to  the  senior  clerks  of  the  next  lower  grade  on  the  line  and  who  would  havf  i-- 
entitled  to  the  promotion.    And  now,  after  all  of  these  changes  have  been  nrn.,* 
after  many  clerks  have  been  thus  reduced  in  grade  or  transferred,  the  rule  ha?  r  • 
changed  and  a  cl^rk  on  a  line  that  has  been  reduced  in  classification  is  not  rKiri.   i 
in  pay;  neither  is  he  put  upon  the  surplus  list  nor  required  to  move.    This  is  th<"^, » 
for  which  the  clerks  have  always  contended  and  to  secure  which  they  askc<l    - 
Congress  to  pass  the  law  above  mentioned.    We  think  the  clerks  who  have  suff«-  . 
financial  loss  in  such  cases  should  be  reimbursed. 

38.  Affecting  siibsHtutea. — This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  und«'r  '"•' 
subject  "Terminals,"  but  we  would  add  a  little  more.    By  the  law  effe<*tive  Ju'. 
1917,  a  substitute  after  313  days  of  service  was  to  be  given  a  regular  app-antin*  / 
As  there  were  but  few  appointments  being  made  to  regular  positions  in  the  liaitvr..\ 
Mail  Service  this  law  was  passed  to  correct  a  hardship.    A  substitute  served  thrw  -  • 
four  years  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  future  for  him.    The  service,  the  num^tf-r   - 
clerks  in  the  service,  was  not  being  increased.    Under  this  law  it  was  p-isBih)*-  ; 
appoint  a  substitute  to  a  regular  pf>8ition  in  the  service,  place  him  in  the  line  nf  r*: 
tion,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  successive  promotions  as  they  became  ij'i  • 
This  was  the  intent  of  the  law.    The  department  decided  that  this  substitute  beran)»> 
After  his  appointment,  a  "clerk  unassi^ed."    He  was  given  work  when  there  r.* 
work  to  do,  but  he  was  not  given  his  regular  promotions  as  they  became  duo.    \\« 
earnestly  ask  that  this  condition  be  remedied,  and  that  these  men  who  have  h«<  i 
substitutes  through  long  years  of  patient  waiting  be  given  the  successive  prom-ti  i  • 
which  we  believe  to  be  due  them. 

39.  Failure  of  promotion. — In  the  administration  of  the  law  making  prowi  n  :  • 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  it  was  held  that  because  of  the  prt>vision  nf  t;.- 
basic-salary  law  that  "no  clerk  shall  be  promoted  more  than  one  grade  in  one  ycur 
any  clerk  naving  a  successive  or  meritorious  promotion  due  could  not  receive  t':  ' 
promo tif>n  and  receive  in  addition  the  "war  bonus"  of  $200.  As  a  result  of  that  niln : 
the  successive  promotions  due  under  the  provisions  of  the  basic-salary  law  werp  n  • 
made  during  tne  last  fiscal  year.  The  men  of  this  service  believe  that  it  wjte  ti.- 
intention  of  the  Congress  to  give  to  each  clerk  a  bonus  of  $200  in  addition  to  any  T>r  ^ 
motion  to  which  he  might  have  been  entitled  under  the  law  during  that  year,  li"  pu  '• 
was  the  intentum  of  the  Congress  we  ask  that  this  matter  be  adjusted  and  the  vU  rn.- 
be  given  the  promotions  and  pay  due  them. 

40.  The  ''war  bonus"  of  1919-20. — If  the  increase  in  pay  of  $100  per  year  gwnT.i 
to  the  men  of  the  Postal  Service  effective  July  1,  1919,  is  a  "war  Ixmus"  and  n  t  a 
change  in  the  salary  law,  then  the  clerks  contend  that  the  department  erred  in  t!  • 
interpretation  of  that  law.  We  contend  that  this  increase  was  a  bonus  and  that  ?:.• 
Congress  intended  it  as  such.  The  department  has  construed  the  law  so  as  to  exri^.i- 
from  participation  in  its  benefits  any  clerk  who  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
requirements  for  meritorious  promotions.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  t'- 
Congress  has  changed  in  any  manner  the  basic-salary  law  of  August  24,  1912.  V  : 
this  reason  we  cr)ntend  that  the  increase  of  $200  last  year  and  the  increase  of  $l(K)  jl.> 
year  are  not  permanent  increases  but  are,  and  were  mtended  to  be  "war  boniise?'  -  r 
emergency  measures  to  enable  the  clerks  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  existpua 
We  further  believe  that  the  Congress  intended  that  every  clerk  in  the  service  ah"  i. . 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  regardless  of  his  service  record. 

SINGLE   CLASSIFICATION. 

41.  Because  of  the  many  and  remarkable  changes  in  the  classification  of  runs  th' 
clerks  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  safe  standard  fe>r  thita 
is  in  a  "single  classification."    This  means  that  all  distinctions  between  runs  are  r 
be  abolishea.    It  means  that  the  one-man  run,  the  heavy  railway  postoffice  lint« 
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and  the  terminal  railway  poet  offices  shall  be  of  one  class.  It  means  that  the  postal 
clerk » wherever  he  may  be  assigned,  will  draw  pay  as  any  other  postal  clerk  anywhere. 
The  desire  for  this  change  has  grown  out  of  the  conditions  before  mentioned.  It 
means  that  a  change  in  classification  will  not  make  a  change  in  the  pay  of  any  clerk. 
It  means  that  the  pay  of  a  clerk  will  be  fixed  by  law  and  will  not  be  dependent  upon 
uny  changing  conoitions. 

42.  The  matter  of  the  substitution  of  the  closed-pouch  service  for  railway  post-office 
9er\ice  on  the  small  lines  is  a  matter  of  departmental  policy  with  which  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  pay  of  the  clerks.  We  respectfully  ask  the 
rommittee  to  investigate  this  question  as  to  how  far  the  policy  mentioned  has  affected 
the  pay  of  the  clerks  who  were  required  to  change  their  place  of  residence. 

OVERTIME.. 

43.  As  a  Reneral  rule  railwav  post-office  lines  are  established  so  that  the  hours  of 
r<jad  duty  plus  the  time  allowe<i  for  home  work  (the  preparation  of  slips,  study,  scheme 
<'orrections,  etc.)  make  an  ag^egate  of  eight  hours  per  day  for  each  working  day  of 
the  year.  On  long  runs  this  is  accomplisned  by  assigning  a  given  number  of  crews  to 
each  set  of  trains.  The  Kansas  City  and  Dodge  City  railway  post  office  has  four 
rrews  on  one  set  of  trains  and  four  and  one-half  crews  on  other  sets  of  trains.  On  the 
Kaosas  City  and  Tucumcari  railway  post  office  the  hours  of  duty  are  a  little  too  long 
for  four  crews,  so  extra  time  is  compensated  for  by  an  acting  clerk  who  relieves  each 
re^lar  clerk  of  one  trip  in  a  given  number  of  days — say,  36  days.  This  day,  which 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  "  standard  day  "  that  we  have  in  the  Kail  way  Mail  Service, 
is  fixed  by  the  supervisory  officers  of  the  service. 

44.  Overtime  from  delayed  trains  is  compensated  as  follows:  The  aggr^ate  time  of 
delay  in  hours  and  minutes  of  any  set  of  trains  during  the  year  1918  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  crews  assigned  to  that  set  of  trains  and  then  by  313,  the  number  of  working 
days  in  the  year.  This  final  quotient  is  the  number  of  minutes  for  which  a  clerk  in 
that  set  of  trains  will  be  given  credit  in  the  oiganization  sheet  for  1919,  and  repre- 
sents minutes  per  day  of  credit.  To  illustrate:  A  set  of  trains  with  four  and  one-naif 
crews  is  225  hours  late  in  1918.  This  is  an  average  of  50  hours  per  crew,  or  6J  days. 
But  they  are  not  paid  for  that  time.  The  matter  is  adjusted  by  taking  50  hours  (3,000 
minutes)  and  dividing  it  by  313.  This  gives  a  quotient  of  9  plus,  and  the  clerks  are, 
therefore,  credited  with  10  minutes  of  work  on  the  organization  sheet  for  1919  on 
account  of  delayed  trains. 

45.  As  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  railroad  employees,  as  the  bureau 
of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  as  the  employers  of  labor  everywhere 
concede  the  ripht  of  the  employee  to  extra  pay  for  extra  work  whether  that  overtime 
or  extra  duty  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employee  or  is  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  so  the  men  oi  this  service  believe  that  we,  too,  should  be  com- 
pensated for  overtime.  We  believe  that  we  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
naif  for  such  overtime,  and  that  this  amount  should  be  paid  in  money.  On  a  line 
where  there  were  six  crews,  one  crew  was  57  hours  late.  They  were  in  the  car  and  on 
duty  the  entire  time.  This  was  equivalent  to  seven  days  and  one  hour  of  extra  duty. 
When  the  adjustment  was  made  the  57  hours  was  divided  by  the  nurnl)er  of  crews 
which  gave  an  average  delay  of  9 J  hours,  or  570  minutes.  This  was  again  divided  l)y 
313,  which  gave  a  little  less  than  two  minutes  per  day  for  which  the  clerks  on  that  set 
of  trains  were  given  credit  during  the  next  year. 

46.  The  clerks  of  this  service  believe  that  "overtime"  should  belong  to  the  clerk 
making  it,  or  of  whom  it  is  required.  They  believe  that  ''the  doctrine  of  averages," 
as  illustrated  above,  should  not  be  invoked  or  applied  where  the  financial  interests  of 
the  clerks  are  involved.  And  for  the  reasons  herein  set  forth  the  clerks  ask  that  an 
adjustment  of  overtime  for  each  clerk  be  made  (luarterly  and  that  he  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  such  overtime  as  may  nave  been  earned  by  him  on  account 
of  delayed  trains  or  have  been  required  of  him  on  account  of  extra  duty. 

COST   or  LIVING. 

47.  Although  the  Government  statistics  show  that  cost  of  living  has  increased  since 
1913  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  the  pay — the  basic  pay — for  the  railway  postal  clerk, 
exclusive  of  the  war  bonus  hereinbeiore  mentioned,  has  not  been  chan^^  since  that 
time.  The  average  pay  for  the  clerks,  by  operation  of  the  successive  promotion 
provisions  of  the  law,  has  increased  from  $1,239  in  1913  to  $1,490  in  1919 — a  gain  in 
average  pay  of  only  20 J  jjer  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of  100  per  cent  in  the 
increased  cost  of  living  is  not  fair  unless  the  whole  schedule  of  articles  be  used;  for 
mme  of  the  foods  that  enter  most  lari^ely  into  the  living  of  a  family  of  children,  such 
articles  as  milk  and  potatoes  have  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in  six  years. 
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Milk  has  increased  from  6  cents  to  16  cents:  potatoes  from  20  cents  per  peck,  pr^^^a' 
prices,  to  60  cents  per  peck:  and  gas  for  cooking,  from  25  cents  to  80  cents  per  tbou>ai 'i 
increases  of  166,.  200,  and  220  per  cent,  respectively.     So  that  taking  into  arrouni  -I . 
**war  bonus"  of  $300  the  clerk  with  a  family  has  found  it  difficult  to  live  comfort j^t   . 
and  decently  and  to  keep  his  children  decently  clad  and  in  school  on  his  present  ra:- 
of  pay.    When  it  comes  to  a  (juestion  of  advanced  education  to  fit  his  boy  or  hw  j. 
for  a  life  of  usefulness  in  a  technical  trade  or  a  profession,  his  pay  will  not  in*^H  •  • 
obligation.     Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  ambitious,  enterprising  younf^  men  dcvir^-  r 
leave  and  are  leaving  the  8er\ice  for  some  other  line  of  business  activity?    Is  it  ;*:. 
wonder  that  the  spirit  of  the  service  has  been  impaired  and  that  men*  lose  inti*f •  - 
when  confronted  by  a  family  whose  wants  his  pay  will  not  supply?    Nor  is  the  (*i 
able  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  lay  by  anything  for  his  old  age  or  to  provide  f«jr 
family  by  insurance  in  case  of  his  untimely  death.     And  these  things  are  pirtirular , 
true  of  the  young  men  of  the  service,  the  lower-grade  men,  who  shoulcihave  U-* 
benefited  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress  al>ove  mentioned.     We  earnestly  ask  rl_ 
you  give  this  matter  your  most  careful  consideration. 

48.  We  would  add  for  your  information  a  table  compiled  from  the  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  clerks  in  this  district.  They  are  from  38  men,  speaking  for  157  ix^p  < 
They  show  a  fair  average  as  extremes  in  either  direction  have  been  omitted.  1  ..^ 
table  follows: 


♦  r« 


Number 
in  family. 

Food 
cost. 

Clothing. 

Fuel, 
light, 
water. 

F 

1 
Rents,   , 
pay-     1    Insur- 
ments,  '     ance. 
taxes. 

1 

Educa- 
•  tion. 

Miscel-   ' 
laneou5,      «  #. 

sickn<^. 

Sah'r 

3 

$540 

975 
624 

1120 

168 

S120 
149 
108 
120 
132 

60 
126 
120 
lOS 
216 
108 
180 
128 

79 
132 

ia5 

147 
lot 
150 
192 
120 
120 
126 
120 
120 
216 
96 
192 
168 
199 
216 
180 
66 
02 

1300  I           S60 
297  ,             36 
420               90 
426  1            110 
300                72 
480  1              72 
360  '            168 
180                24 
240  1             36 
420              1^ 
288  ,              72 
144  '             60 
300  1            121 
240  ;             72 
264  ,             92 
372              159 
402              104 
240              115 
300              132 

S50 
92 

$150        $1.3.V) 

t1    x*- 

6 

130          1,847            1  ^  ■> 

2     

630          1.872 
96           l,H92 

1  i  ' »' 

5 

720 
900 
600 

180 
180 
120 
180 

60 
240 
324 
300 
120 
246 
360 
360 

60 
120 
480 
120 
264 
240 
240 
16.S 
ISO 
120 

48 

60 
240 
2(>i 
264 
240 
240 
288 
216 

240 

1  vi 

4 

2 

60             1-644               1  V,.' 

120 
430 
174 
108 
300 
168 
138 
280 
300 
339 

63 
231 
168 
loO 
240 

96 
282 

87 

60 
120 
198 

90 
186 
300 
240 
201 
486 
306 

99 
276 
168 
120 
171 

1,452             I    -•) 

3 

420 
600 
720 
782 

12 
42 
24 

1,69F            ;  Itt 

4 

1,200           1    >•< 

4 

1,476            1. -•- 
2.198             1  vj« 

4 

5 

6 

6 

3 

4 

2 

840 
720 
7S0 
600 
600 
720 

.-4 
48 
21 
60 
24 

1,830            1 '*• 
1.410  I          1    o. 
1,8-16            1    '•' 
1.711             1     1 
1,811  ,          !.'.» 
1,539            1  -"" 

3 780 

5 840 

6 7S0 

38 
12 

1,820            1  ... 
2,012  .          2j^» 
1.632            1  ^'1 

6 

2 

480 
540 
720 
720 
840 

480 
504 
240 
360 
336 

54 
84 

60 

1,770            1,    . 
1.584              l.'i 

4 ' 

J::::::::::i 

72 
240 
102 

12 
90 

1,686             1,.'«' 
1,791            1>« 
1,638             l."'i' 

5 ,            540 

4 '           900 

3 600 

480              108 
4S0                96 
420               l.V} 
360  1              78 
480                96 
432  ,            127 
360  ,             87 
300                60 
420                52 
300                56 
360                87 
300                48 
204                30 
72  1              70 

12 
24 

1,500            !.'■' 

.1,962;          l.-'i' 

1.442            1..1X 

2 1            540 

1,596            1.-' 

4 

7 1 

3 1 

7 ' 

624 
720 
580 
960 

180 

12 

75 

12 

180 

420 

9 

36 

2.a'>2            !.-•» 
1.9SM            1  •'»• 
1,752  ,         2   i»i 

2,23S          M.-»i 
1,972  '          !.•'»» 

3 

660 
540 
826 
900 

3 

1,723  '         1,*^»" 

6 

91  1             94 

240  ,            180 
240  1            120 
175  1            168 

1,743            !.*♦♦ 

6 

1,872            !.'*» 

Average. 

720 
720 

1,434           I  :»» 

256 

1,632            l»' 

702 

197  '            139 

1 

339                90 

1                   1 

55 

204 

1,727  '          l.O 

1 

1  $600  sickness.  *  A  death  in  the  family. 

Thirty-eight  families,  157  people;  average  per  family,  4|. 

If  we  exclude  from  this  list  the  7  clerks  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  per  yt-ar 
and  who  show  a  total  deficit  of  $2,036,  the  remaining  31  families  will  about  break  ev  hi. 

49.  We  have  not  gone  at  length  into  the  increased  cost  of  living  nor  have  we  drawn 
comparisons  between  the  pay  of  the  railway  trainmen  and  the  postal  employ eee)  wh«) 
run  between  the  same  points  over  the  same  line.    We  might  have  shown  the  diiT*  r- 
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^ace  i  n  pay  in  favor  of  the  railway  and  express  employees,  or  even  the  porters  in  the 
<lepots,  when  compared  with  the  pay  of  the  clerks  in  the  terminal  railway  post  offices. 
But  ^we  believed  that  this  honorable  committee  was  fully  advised  as  to  these  condi- 
rioBfl  and  that  it  would  take  cognizance  of  them  without  extended  argi^ment  on  our 
{>art.  We  desire  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  from  all  classes  of  employees  comes 
an  ins  istent  demand  for  relief  from  the  burden  that  oppresses  their  families. 

PRAYER  FOR   RELIEF. 

Therefore,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  men  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  including 
within  that  term  the  clerk?  in  the  terminvil  railway  post  offices  and  the  transfer  clerks, 
we  respectfully  ask  this  honorable  coimittee  to  include  in  its  recommendation  for  a 
pi*r  nanent  basic  salary  law  the  following  provisions: 

1 1 )  Pa}f  and  promotion  of  substiiuten. — That  the  pay  of  a  substitute  railway  postal 
(*lerk  be  fixed  at  $1,700  per  year;  that  he  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  wa^e  of  not  less 
thin  $1,5)3  per  year,  whether  he  be  constantly  employed  or  not,  shoula  his  pay  for 
3u">=?titute  service  fall  below  th^  sun  of  $1,5) )  per  yeir:  that  after  313  days  of  service 
as  such  substitute,  he  shall  be  desi^ited  and  appointed  a  regular  clerk  as  under  the 
present  law;  and  that  min  latory  provision  be  made  for  his  successive  promotion  to 
the  higher  grade  of  the  service  in  tne  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though 
9U<1  substitute,  had  been  regularly  appointed  to  a  position  on  a  railway  post-office  line. 

'2>  Single  dagsifiyition. — ^That  a  single  classification  be  established  which  shall  in- 
clude all  railway  postal  clerks,  all  terminal  post-office  clerks,  and  all  transfer  clerks, 
without  regard  to  th^  present  classification  of  railway  post-ofiice  lines,  terminal  post 
offices,  or  transfer  offices. 

•  3 )  Entrance  salary, — ^That  the  initial  or  entrance  salary  or  compensation  of  a  railway 
postal  clerk  be  fixed  at  $1,900,  which  sum  shall  constitute  the  pay  of  a  clerk  of  grade  1 , 
whether  appointed  after  313  days  of  service  as  a  substitute  or  directly  to  a  line  or 
other  position  in  the  service  from  the  substitute  list. 

(4)  Grades  and  salaries. — That  there  shall  be  five  grades  of  clerks,  whose  pay  shall 
be  as  follows  r 

<  irade  1,  which  shall  include  the  first  year  of  service $1, 900 

<  irade  2,  which  shall  include  the  second  year  of  service 2, 000 

(trade  3,  which  shall  include  the  third  year  of  service 2, 100 

(irade  4,  which  shall  include  the  fourth  year  of  service 2, 300 

Grade  5,  which  shall  include  the  fifth  year  of  service 2, 500 

Clerks  in  charge  of  a  car,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  crew,  shall 
receive  $300  more  than  the  pay  of  a  grade  5  distributor. 

<5)  Reimbursement. — That  provision  be  made,  retroactive  in  effect,  which  will  re- 
imburse clerks  who  failed  of  promotion  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  sho^n  in 
{laragraphs  20,  27,  and  39,  or  who  suffered  a  reduction  in  grade  or  were  forced  to  change 
their  residence  because  of  the  reduction  in  classification  of  the  line  to  \ihich  they 
were  assigned. 

1 6)  Overtime. — That  provision  be  made  to  pay  the  clerks  in  the  Railwav  Mail 
^rvice,  in  the  terminal  railway  post  offices  ana  in  the  transfer  service,  for  sucn  over- 
time as  may  be  earned  by  such  clerk  by  reason  of  delayed  trains  or  other  unavoidable 
causes  or  that  may  be  required  of  them  by  their  superior  officer;  that  such  payments 
be  made  quarterly,  in  cash,  and  that  such  overtime  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  of  pay  of  such  clerk.     (See  paragraphs  43-46.) 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  H.  F'air,  Chairman^ 
K.  C.  and  Dodge  City  Railway  Post  Office^ 

Charles  W.  Knight, 
K.  C.  and  Memphis  Railway  Post  Office^ 

A.  C.  Woodbury, 

K.  C.f  Mo.f  Terminal f 

Committee. 
November  1,  1919. 

pointed  paragraphs. 
(Taken  from  questionnaires  submitted  by  clerks  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  terminal  railway  post  office.) 

1.  With  the  high  price  of  fuel  this  coming  winter  I  can  not  see  how  I  will  be  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet  (even  with  my  wife's  contributions  to  family  support)  at 
my  present  salary. 

2.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  I  will  be  compelled  to  resign  if  I  do  not 
get  an  increase  in  salary  in  the  near  future. 
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3.  At  the  time  I  entered  the  mail  service,  in  1916,  I  was  buying  my  home,  ari<i 
have  been  unable  to  pay  anything  on  the  principal  since. 

4.  If  I  did  not  have  an  outside  income,  I  could  not  stay  in  the  mail  service. 

5.  Had  it  not  been  for  aid  from  parents  in  the  way  of  gifts,  consisting  of  produrp 
and  fruit,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other  employment. 

6.  Considerable  meat,  all  real  nutter,  ^gs,  and  some  potatoes  and  fruit  are  cnn- 
tributed  by  my  parents  free.  I  have  income  of  $10  per  month  from  MAings  mirf*^ 
in  three  years  of  farming  prior  to  entering  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  This  has  6a%  c-^i 
us  from  greater  hardships.  We  have  few  good  clothes  and  are  denied  all  amufement 
except  an  occasional  movie. 

7.  I  worked  as  a  substitute  from  June  30,  1912,  until  March  5,  1914,  with  hardly 
enou^  salary  some  months  to  exist  on. 

8.  To  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  I  am  compelled  to  work  all  my  days  off,  and  am 
continually  checking  on  my  bank  account,  as  w^ell  as  selling  my  Liberty  bond.-. 
Were  it  not  for  my  father  and  wife*s  father,  w^ho  live  on  farms,  furnishing  us  fruit  and 
farm  products  our  living  expenses  would  be  much  higher. 

9.  I  am  compelled  to  leave  my  wife  with  her  mother  because  I  am  unable  to  Buj»f w^rt 
her  here  on  my  present  salary.  Unless  my  pay  is  increased  suflSciently  so  I  can  ha^  f 
my  wife  with  me,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  service  and  seek  a  mort* 
remunerative  employment. 

10.  I  think  that  men  who  did  not  raise  a  great  howl  for  increased  salary  during  th*^ 
war  should  not  be  held  back  of  the  rest  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  cost  of  liWng  :rTi:. 
going  up. 

11.  Lieist  autunm  had  influenza  in  family;  lost  my  wife,  and  expenses  in  this  r.k^ 
were  so  great  that  I  am  overwhelmingly  in  debt,  due  to  not  being  able  to  save  anything 
from  my  salary. 

12.  It  has  been  essential  that  I  draw  on  what  I  had  saved  previous  to  entering  iKh 
Railway  Mail  Service.  If  it  were  not  for  what  I  received  from  other  sources  I  coul.i 
not  meet  my  expenses  at  this  time. 

13.  1  am  unable  to  save  money  on  my  present  salary.  Have  used  all  my  savTrc* 
and  can  not  provide  properly  for  my  family  on  my  present  salary.  When  necesean 
to  buy  clothing  or  have  a  doctor  we  have  to  do  without  other  necessities.  I  have  l)e«"i 
unable  to  have  my  tonsils  removed,  which  the  doctor  says  I  must  have  done,  or  ni> 
health  will  break  down  in  a  short  time. 

14.  1  am  not  married  and  have  no  family  to  support.  I  never  lay  off,  and  I 
very  often  work  overtime.  I  do  not  go  out  for  a  good  time.  I  go  to  a  show  possibly 
once  a  month,  and  1  have  $139.28  less  than  1  Imd  the  day  1  left  home  to  enter  thV 
Railway  Mail  Service,  April  4,  1918. 

15.  I  can  not  afford  to  get  married,  as  I  am  not  supporting  myself  without  aid  <•! 
former  savings. 

16.  I  was 'deprived  of  promotions  for  the  reason  I  was  forced  to  substitute  thri^^ 
and  a  half  years.  Had  1  (at  the  time  I  entered  the  service)  entered  school,  I  couli 
have  by  now  completed  any  course,  have  my  degree,  and  w6uld  have  myself  esta^. 
lished  in  practice;  and  this  with  possibly  no  more  study  required  than  I  have  had  t.. 
meet  to  stay  in  the  Mail  Service.  1  am  to-day  in  the  worst  financial  condition  I  ha^*- 
ever  known. 

17.  I  have  been  unable  to  carry  my  share  of  home  with  my  brother,  so  that  the 
principal  on  home  can  not  be  lessened  this  year,  and  1  will  have  to  let  him  carrv* 
interest  alone  in  Novembet. 

18.  My  present  salary  is  not  enough  to  clothe  us  respectably,  or  set  a  decent  tal<l«^ 
for  company. 

19.  In  order  to  help  maintain  our  home  and  pay  other  expenses,  my  wife  worke<i 
downtown,  in  an  office,  seven  hours  a  day,  continuously  from  September  15,  1918.  to 
June  15,  1919.  I  worked  192  hours  overtime  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Terminal  dm v 
January  1,  1919.  We  have  been  obliged  to  use  all  our  savings,  including  liberty 
bonds.  My  wife  is  now  living  with  her  parents  in  Denver.  At  present  I  have  nothing 
left  but  a  "job."     Am  I  not  entitled  to  a  living  wage? 

20.  1  am  comj)elled  to  work  ov^ertime  to  make  a  bare  existence.  I  can  not  w(*ar 
proper  clothing.  I  can  not  get  money  enough  to  have  necessary  work  done  on  my 
teeth.    The  result  of  which  is  likely  to  impair  my  health. 

21.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  wages  do  not  equal  our  expenses,  we  have  consume*.! 
$100  worth  of  l)ond8  my  wife  bought  before  our  marriage.  She  now  is  compelled  i» 
substitute  as  a  teacher  in  grade  schools  in  order  to  meet  obligations.  We  are  now  in 
debt  $i00,  without  any  supply  of  coal  for  the  winter. 

22.  On  account  of  income  from  other  sources,  I  have  been  able  to  meet  $500  deficit 
each  year.  Every  man  one  talks  with  is  of  the  some  opinion,  that  if  something  sub- 
stantial is  not  done,  that  resignations  will  be  many — to  seek  jobs  as  brakemen,  day 
laborers,  etc.,  all  of  which  pay  more  than  the  Government  to  their  employees. 
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23.  It  hsB  been  neceaeary  for  my  wife  to  work,  leaving  our  6-year-old  son  at  home, 
to  helpmake  ends  meet  financially. 

24.  The  present  salary  does  not  give  a  li>'ing  wage  to  a  family,  and  one  can  not 
hold  out  long  when  things  are  going  down  hiU.    I  do  not  do  other  work,  but  I  work 

I  overtime  to  help  keep  the  wolf  away. 

25.  If  we  do  not  receive  a  good  substantial  living  wage  soon  I  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  other  employment,  so  I  can  properlv  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  me. 

2ti.  If  I  had  received  my  promotions  as  I  should  have  I  would  be  grade  5,  which  I 
think  should  be  adjusted  with  back  pay  for  the  amount  lost  for  all  clerks. 

27.  I  do  not  live  in  a  respectable  place  or  location,  and  hfive  not  clothes  enough  to 
mingle  with  respectable  people. 

2S.  1  have  borrowed  and  spent  of  my  savings  $600  since  I  came  into  the  Mail  Service 
in  1916. 

29.  This  day,  September  19, 1919, 1  am  drawing  $67  from  my  sa\ing8  to  buv  clothes, 
and  I  have  the  same  experience  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  buy  clothes  for  myself 
and  family. 

30.  Unless  I  get  relief  in  the  form  of  increase  in  wages,  will  have  to  seek  other 
e[nplo>'ment  where  I  can  support  my  &unily  in  such  a  way  as  they  are  entitled  as 
American  citizens. 

31.  The  department  is  den>ing  me  my  last  promotion  of  July,  1919;  reasons  I  am 
unable  to  learn.    Am  in  debt  $2,800,  paWng  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  personal  notes. 

32.  Since  I  entered  the  mail  service  (in  October,  1916),  1  have  borrowed  over  $600; 
ptill  unpaid;  and  used  up  in  addition  a  $250  buik  accoimt.  My  actual  expenses 
average  $140  per  month. 

X^.  If  the  mgh  cost  of  living  keeps  on  increasing,  and  we  do  not  receive  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  pay,  postal  clerks  wul  soon  be  in  the  same  class  as  the  peons  of  Mexico. 

34.  I  have  been  compelled  to  substitute  for  four  and  a  half  years  at  the  rate  of  the  ' 
tiist-grade  pay  for  time  actually  employed,  and  to  serve  for  two  years  more  at  grade  I 
pay,  making  six  and  a  half  years  at  the  lowest  pay  without  promotion.    I  think  this  is 
the  most  important  item  we  have  to  be  adjusted.     I  want  one  promotion  for  each  year 

I  have  been  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  back  pay  for  promotions  1  have  missed. 
This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  effective  since  July  1,  1917. 

35.  I  do  not  have  enough  left  from  my  salary  to  buy  every-aa>r  clothes  for  myself 
and  family,  and  in  order  lor  us  to  make  any  attempt  at  respectalulity  it  is  necessary 
for  my  wife  to  leave  our  7-year-old  daughter  with  neighbors  and  go  out  to  work;  also 
for  me  to  work  "extra"  on  my  day  off.  It  certainly  requires  patience  and  stability 
U>  stay  on  the  job  under  these  circumstances,  and  I  will  say,  mine  is  nearly  exhausted. 
Whether  I  will  or  not,  I  can  not  stay  much  longer. 

Mr.  Bell,  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  O.  R.  Eller,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  B.  ELIEB,  IIITCOIV,  NEBB. 

Mr.  Eller.  Before  fijine  my  brief,  I  just  want  to  say  that  in  the 
matter  of  turnover  of  employment,  in  one  chief  clerk's  district  in  the 
fourteenth  division,  from  January  1,  1917,  to  September  30,  1919, 
33  months,  where  there  are  160  men  employed,  approximately,  there 
were  115  certified  substitutes  and  52  noncertified  substitutes  em- 
ployed, which  does  not  include  the  special  service  at  Christmas  time. 
This  made  a  turnover  in  the  33  months  of  approximately  100  per 
cent. 

In  the  Kansas  City  terminal,  where  there  are  270  men  employed, 
in  18  months,  from  January  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  there  were 
employed  656  men,  making  a  turnover  of  243  per  cent  of  the  men 
employed  in  that  terminal. 

This  indicates  that  the  men  who  are  now  being  employed  by  the 
department  under  civil-servnce  examinations  and  as  noncertified 
suDstitutes  are  not  of  the  mental  standard  that  make  for  good 
service,  and  that  they  can  not  grasp  the  idea  of  the  service  that  is 
demanded  and  must  soon  drop  out.  This  is  what  makes  our  con- 
dition as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We  are  short  of  men  and  short 
oi  competent  assistance,  and  from  this  we  deduce  the   conclusion 
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that  it  is  necessary  the  standard  of  men  coming  into  the  service  \>*^ 
raised  that  we  may  have  competent  employees,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  reclassification  of  our  service  and  a  revision  of  our 
salaries. 

Now,  just  one  thing  more,  I  will  read  from  a  letter  briefly,  receive  i 
from  a  man  who  was  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.     He  says: 

I  am  doing  fine.  I  have  received  three  increasea  of  salary  since  1  resiToed.  I  an 
to-day  general  manager,  equivalent  to  cl?rk  in  charge,  only  a  little  better  saJaury  jr 
less  gri?f  an  1  ri?d  tap?,  with  r^jal  pleaiur.^  and  happiness  of  home  8urri>undin^  jl  : 
an  appri?ciation  of  my  wjrk  by  employer  and  individuals,  which  was  lacking  in  t  • 
postal  department.  I  only  rt^gret  tnat  I  was  so  f'>oli8h  as  to  stick.  To-day  I  can  •  - 
where  the  last  four  years  of  my  life  in  the  mail  sarvice  were  simply  thrown  away. 

I  believe  thltt  is  all,  Mr.  Commissioner. 
Mr.  EUer  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  and  Data  SuBMrrxED  by  0.  R.  Eller  for  thr  Clerks  op  the  Fourteenth 
Division  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

In  pr?s?nting  this  brief  f  »r  your  consideration,  it  is  with  the  idea  that  it  should  I- 
a  summing  up  of  reasons  for  our  requests  of  a  recla8si6 cation  of  our  service,  carrnn^' 
with  it  an  upward  revision  of  salaries. 

At  most  of  the  hearings  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  present  ad  van/"  i 
'Cost  of  all  comm')di ties,  both  of  necessaries  and  luxuries,  for  our  living,  and  at  tr.«- 
present  there  has  been  no  particular  break  in  this  upward  tendency,  and  it  i?  ar. 
undisputed  fact  that  a  general  lowering  of  living  costs  can  not  be  brought  aN^i: 
within  a  short  period  of  years.  On  September  20  ultimo  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  jn- 
nounced  the  cost  of  living  necessities  for  August,  1919,  had  advanced  1  per  cent  vw 
August,  1918,  showing  the  tendency  is  still  upward,  although  the  average  ad\'an'^e 
in  living  ct^st  since  1913  is  quoted  by  the  same  oureau  to  have  reached  92  per  cent 

Should  you  ask  us  what  per  cent  of  advance  in  compensation  salaried  people  sh  -lil! 
receive,  we  could  readily  say  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  the  advance<l  j»-r 
cent  of  living  cost,  although  such  advance  would  leave  us  but  a  small  amount  t'»  U> 
aaide  for  a  "rainy  day."  The  men  of  our  serWce,  which  is  a  majority  of  the  clfrk- 
who  received  $1,300  in  1913,  under  the  basic  law  of  1912,  would  be  receiving  $1,t'^» 
now,  had  not  your  honorable  bodies  granted  us  a  bonus  in  the  1918-19  and  191J*~i" 
budgets  for  those  years.  Should  Congress  now  discontinue  the  bonus  grante<l  ij- 
you  can  readily  see  the  Post  Office  Department  would  necessarily  be  comp<*lle*l  r . 
pav  the  clerks  of  this  service  according  to  the  act  of  July  24,  1912. 

With  this  bonus  we  are  not  fully  enabled  to  meet  our  necessary  obligations^,  hu' 
must  fn)m  necessity  eat  into  our  former  small  savings  or  violate  the  mandates  "f  •»!, 
superior  officers  by  taking  over  other  work  on  our  off  time  in  order  t*^  keep  cnir  h  'Ui'-* 
from  being  haunted  by  the  bill  collectors  or  our  chatties  sold  by  the  sheriff.  Thf r»-- 
fore,  we  are  seeking  through  you,r  committee  a  recommendation  to  Oongrew  i  r  j, 
revision  of  the  basic  law  of  1912,  in  which  we  believe  that  law  can  be  simplified  nii  1 
the  classes  and  grades  reduced  to  the  benefit  of  the  service  and  the  advantage  of  ih- 
pereonnel. 

Like  all  statutes  of  its  kind,  time  haa  shown  defects  in  the  operation  of  the  cUs-i- 
fication  of  the  service,  and  the  grading  of  the  personnel  under  the  act  of  July  24,  I'M.'. 
which  we  hope  t')  correct  by  the  suggestions  we  are  making.  Since  it  seems  imp*Ta- 
tive  from  our  point  of  view  that  this  law  be  reWsed,  we  are  endeavoring  as  empl»y*'»'>. 
according  to  law,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  present  what  we  believe  will  stami 
as  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  the  Post  Office  Department  may  hope  t«»  build  an! 
maintain  a  service  which  will  function  efficiently  for  an  indefinite  time. 

As  to  our  rights  to  suggest  such  revision:  We  believe  we  stand  in  a  different  p  >riti  n 
in  ret^ard  to  our  employees  from  privately  employed  persons,  because  we  are  Ameriraa 
citizens,  and  as  such  we  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  government,  and  we  should  ^f 
entitled,  as  equal  share  holders  with  C  m^^ress  and  the  departmental  officials  in  etatinj 
what  we  believe  waws  of  the  employees  of  our  department  of  government  should  Ix* 

We  are  impersonally  proud  of  tne  achievements  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  an! 
justly  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  vast  extent  to  which  business  is  intrusted  t<^  «»•.■: 
department  and  the  loyally  efficient  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  The  stea^lil» 
increa.«ing  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  acffin- 
plished  through  the  Railway  Mail  Service  bears  out  the  tnith  of  the  assertion  that  vtf 
are  to-day  building  for  the  future,  and  that  there  may  be  no  failure  in  any  wav  in  thi.H 
department  in  the  next  few  vears  we  should  look  well  to  the  foundation  we  are  buildiii,' 
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fi  r  fnich  etnicture,  bo  that  there  may  be  an  enduriog  service  that  will  attract  men  of 
ability  to  it  and  retain  them  when  they  are  proficient. 

The  basic  law  of  1912  was  good  in  its  first  inception  and  operation,  but  has  now 
hett>me  outgrown  by  conditions  and  service  operations  that  did  not  then  exist  and 
4i>uld  not  be  foreseen  or  estimated.  The  acquisition  of  fourth-class  matter  cr  parcels 
l^tft.  whoee  growth,  together  with  second-class  or  magazines  which  are  shipped  by 
trf  kht  to  distant  terminals  for  diistribution  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  present 
'itiTown  s>'Btem,  and  have  caused  phenomenal  conditions  to  exist  which  the  law  of 
l<»r2  neither  contemplated  nor  recognized,  and  which  now  demands  corrective 
uttention. 

These  terminals  are  manned  usually  by  the  older  clerks,  who  desired  to  leave  the 
hum-  and  bustle  and  jostle  of  the  road  eer\dce  for  a  more  quiet  and  sedate  existence, 
und  by  young  men  just  appointed  and  serving  an  apprenticeship  because  the  senior  of 
ihoso  yonnger  men  had  been  granted  their  preferences  according  to  custom  and  order, 
anu  had  accepted  assignment  on  the  cars  in  any  one  of  the  present  three  classifications. ' 
I'lider  the  present  organization  and  classification,  a  transfer  from  the  heavier  road 
asfdimments  to  either  a  lighter  road  or  terminal  assignment  carries  with  it  a  material 
retluction  in  grade  and  compensation.  vSo  to  standardize  the  classification  of  the 
entire  service,  we  are  requestmg  a  single  classification  for  all  lines,  terminals,  transfer 
aiul  office  forces,  whereby  the  clerks  would  be  transferable  without  change  of  grade 
•  r  r(»mpensation  affected. 

I'nder  the  present  administration,  you,  no  doubt,  have  been  informed  what  were 
formerly  known  as  light  Class  A  lines  have  been  reduced  to  closed  pouch  service, 
which  act  has  removed  the  railway  postal  clerk,  so  that  there  now  remain,  where  but 
one  <  lerk  is  employed,  heavy  one-clerk  runs.  The  assignments  of  these  clerks  are  as 
important,  relatively,  as  thedistributor  on  a  heavy  main  line,  whose  compensation  ib 
annually  $300  more.  The  service  performed  by  the  present  Claae  A  lines  (one-clerk 
nm)  19  usually  local,  but  sometimes  reaching  or  passing  through  two  or  more  States 
and  making  miportant  cross  connections,  requiring  knowledge  of  the  one  man  to 
properly  distribute  hia  mail  that  is  not  always  necessary  or  required  of  his  brother 
rlerk  in  a  heavier  line,  while  the  local  mail  he  delivers  is  as  important  to  the  addressor 
and  addressee  as  are  the  letters  passing  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  offices  on  the  main 
linp  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  Nebraska,  or  any  other  business  or  social  mail  of  any  other 
pe*)|>le  of  any  other  Fection.  And  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  business  mail  for  any 
State  where  a  certain  per  cent  will  not  require  delivery  by  the  one-clerk  line.  The 
« ]prk  in  charge  of  a  medium  line  has  the  same  duties  to  perform  generally  as  the  clerk 
in  ( harge  of  the  heavier  line. 

The  service  taken  as  a  whole  in  all  classes,  the  clerk's  time  is  practically  all  utilized. 
The  lighter  Hnes  may  not  distribute  as  much  mail  per  man  as  the  heavier  lines,  but 
under  the  present  organization,  which  no  doubt  will  be  continued  under  a  reclassifica- 
tion, the  light  lines  are  required  to  give  more  in  time  on  duty,  which  should  be  a 
(^•u5ideration  in  equalizing  the  classification  and  compensation.  As  a  whole,  the 
rkrk*s  requirementij  b\  waj  of  examinations  are  not  widely  at  \'ariance.  Examina- 
tions on  postal  laws  and  regulations  must  be  passed  by  all  clerks  annually.  Examina- 
tions by  States  i^ithin  a  certain  ''study  scope"  must  be  passed  by  all  semiannually, 
the  only  difference  being  the  extent  oi  the  "study  scope." 

We  believe  your  recommendation  for  a  reclassification  should  include  a  revision 
upward  in  compensation  for  the  clerks  of  this  service,  with  fewer  grades,  so  that  clerks 
will  not  be  held  back  for  numerous  grades  to  be  gone  through.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
it  i?  mandator^',  in  fact,  since  at  the  present  time  the  Poet  Office  Department  is  unable 
Tm  obtain  men  and  retain  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  service  manned  to  a 
doirree  where  efficient  service  can  be  maintained. 

In  the  past  33  months  in  one  chief  clerk's  district  there  have  been  a  total  of  115  men 
appointed  as  certified  substitutes,  and  52  men  appointed  as  noncertified  substitutes, 
or  a  total  of  167  men  employed,  which  number  does  not  include  the  noncertified  men 
who  were  employed  during  holiday  or  special  emergency  service.  At  present  there 
are  but  22  of  these  167  men  still  in  the  service  in  anv  capacity.  Why  is  it  the  young 
men  do  not  remain  in  the  service  as  indicated  by  ttese  figures?  Because  at  present 
»)ur  service  does  not  hold  cut  inducement  to  young  men  of  ability.  The  common 
laborer  receives  a  larger  T^age  than  the  beginner  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  The 
young  man  without  experience  goes  to  railroading,  at  maximum  compensation. 

Is  it  the  work?  One  noncertified  man  recently  told  me  "it  was  not  men  the  depart- 
ment needed — they  need  horses  to  dc  the  pulling  and  carrying."  Then  added  to  our 
work  is  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  qualification  of  the  employee,  which  is 
enually  necessary  because  of  the  unlimited  knowledge  required  to  familiarize  one's 
^e!f  and  become  proficient  in  the  work.    A  very  great  per  cent  of  the  men  coming  to 
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this  service  at  the  present  time  are  deficient  either  mentally  or  physically     <  »•  - 
service  demands  an  iron  constitution  and  mental  alertness  to  become  proficient  t*.  a:. 
extended  degree,  and  the  man  without  sufficient  brawn  and  brain  should  n«»t  U 
a  ccept^d,  because  he  is  an  added  re^pansibility  to  the  men  with  whom  he  is  a-viifn^  •' 

The  mental  examinations  are  rigfio,  bb  is  herein  shown,  and  the  lar^e  percentjAi*^ 
resignations  and  declinations  of  the  recent  appointees  is  because  thev  are  either  r*  • 
adaptable  to  our  branch  of  the  service,  or,  bemg  adaptable,  the  conditions  and  <  tiii 

SBnsation  are  not  of  sufficient  attraction  to  retain  them  beyond  a  very  brief  experien<  • 
ur  local  and  division  officials,  as  well  as  the  department  officials,  encourafr^  ar 
demand  a  high  standard  of  examinations,  which  we  recognize  makes  for  the  servii  •.  ^ 
high  standard  of  efficiency. 

Our  men  take  pride  in  their  high  percentages  on  examinations  and  high  percenUj 
for  correct  dispatch  of  mails  handled,  as  shown  by  the  quarterly  error  standard.    0« « •  i- 
natured  rivalries  have  been  known  to  exist  between  districts  and  divi^^ions  ova*  ih- 
efficiency  of  di«<patch  of  mail  and  the  percentage  ^  in  examinations.    This  effici**L<  . 
can  not  be  maintained  except  yoting  men  who  have  sufficient  mental  capacity  ' 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  service,  which  is  demanded  by  the  department  from  th- 
clerks,  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  service  and  be  retained  by  conditions  and  rem ui: 
eration  that  will  compen'^ate  them  for  their  services  with  a  wholesome  limning  ar  i 
afford  a  surplus  whereby  they  may  put  aside  a  competence  for  old  age. 

At  the  present  time  the  ba^sic  law  of  1912,  under  which  we  are  paid,  and  the  ad(i»-j 
bonus  by  Congress  do  not  hold  out  an  inducement  that  will  attract  men  in  suffic.ien' 
numbers  who  could  build  a  mental  edifice  that  will  assist  in  sustaining  the  sen  i<  *- 
throu^  the  next  decade.  The  young  men  now  who  have  the  mental  capacity  : 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  an  efficient  employee,  \  . 
the  same  application  to  a  private  employer's  interests  will  commence  at  higher  wa^>-^ 
advance  more  rapidly,  and  ultimately  become  a  member  of  the  firm  or  branch  i-l: 
independently  and  make  a  success  of  his  occupation  or  his  business. 

At  one  of  the  largest  terminals  was  seen  a  few  years  a;o  this  placard: 

**Bid  hope  farewell, 
All  who  enter  here. " 

At  the  time  of  reading  that  placard  our  salaries  were  equal  to  100  cent  dollar^  ii 
making  purchases.  Andf  yoi^may  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  that  terminal  i.<  d<  * 
employing  female  help  and  boys  of  high-school  age  to  carry  on  the  work. 

To  assist  the  Post  Office  Department  to  obtain  men  of  necessary  mental  and  phy^i'  J 
capacity  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  our  service,  it  is  neces?ar>'  to  -  • 
entice  them  by  working  conditions  and  compensation  at  beginning,  by  adv'anm,' 
them  more  rapidly  in  grade  and  fixing  such  maximum  compensation  that  men  in 
sufficient  numbers  who  have  become  proficient  and  are  efficient  will  not  de^^ert  *\  • 
occupation  or  be  enticed  away  by  offers  of  much  larger  salaries  even  of  apparent  l. 
steady  or  permanent  duration.  It  is  by  retaining  proficiently  efficient  clerks  thn>UL'Ji 
a  long  period  of  employment  that  the  department  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  ih- 
efficiency  which  has  been  attained  in  our  service,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  ext*: .. 
this  service  from  generation  to  generation  without  a  lappe  or  a  complete  breftk<i(»wn 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  this  country  does  not  em  pi)  :  :i 
office  boy  except  he  shows  the  promise  of  becoming  an  executive  or  at  least  the  h^-u'i 
of  a  department,  and  that  no  employee  is  acceptea  as  a  fireman  except  he  shows  th*- 
ability  to  master  the  machinery  of  an  engine  so  he  mav  eventually  be  promoted  t"  ;«* 
least  the  position  of  an  engineer.  In  contrast  to  this  the  Post  Office  Departni*  t  - 
requires  the  railway  postal  clerk  to  know  the  entire  machinery  of  the  ser\'ice,  pa*?-  il  • 
highest  possible  grade  in  examinations  on  post  offices  in  the  scoj)e  of  his  study  requi'''  - 
ments,  know  the  Postal  Laws  and  R^^lations  applicable  to  the  Railway  Mall  S<*n  i"- 
almost  letter-perfect,  and  by  sections,  be  prepared  to  give  the  correct  dispat<h  i-} 
stating  the  train  number  and  to  the  hour  of  arrival  of  any  offices  located  in  tne  St;.i— 
of  his  study  scope,  and  in  case  of  clerk  in  charge  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  en'i'- 
distribution  of  his  train,  not  only  to  his  regular  connection  but  any  delaved  connrx  ti  'j 
which  may  be  any  minute  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day.  Also,  he  must  Icnow  the  ^^j^-'  •• 
basL<*  of  railway  mail  pay  and  pass  annual  examination  thereon,  and  be  capal'le  •  t 
stating  at  any  point  along  his  route  ju^t  how  much  storage  mail  there  i"  in  hi'*  tni: 
and  if  above  the  authorized  space,  how  many  feet  of  emergency  space  he  must  requ^-* 
of  the  railroad  company  to  cover  the  excess.  From  this  you  will  readilv  see  that  t)  •• 
requirements  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  such  that  employees  of  the  Railvrm 
Mail  Service  must  be  experts.  Years  of  study,  experience,  and  obser\'ance  of  nil*  > 
make  him  quick  of  brain,  attentive,  studious,  ana  active  of  movement — an  exp«  •" 
and  executive  combined. 
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Placed  on  their  own  resources  at  hrain-racking,  body-breaking  tension,  without 
supervisory  officials  over  them  while  they  toil,  at  all  hours,  day  or  night,  they  remain 
lo>'ally  at  their  work — and  love  it — bending  every  energy  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  them  before  arriving  at  their  terminal.  They  love  their  employment,  and  deenr 
themselves  dis^Bced  if  they  through  some  fault  fail  to  complete  the  work  assigned 
them.  Theirs  is  indeed  notable,  loyal  public  service,  which  is  accepted  without 
thought  of  commendation  and  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  public. 

The  responsibility  of  the  railway  postal  clerk  is  great.  Bonded  for  a  nominaf 
amount  they  often  are  the  custodians  of  sums  reaching  into  the  millions.  Some  have- 
been  known  to  betray  their  trust,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  is  shaken,  but  it 
is  only  an  occasional  pervert  who  slips  into  the  service  and  leaves  the  stain  on  its 
good  name.  The  banlra  and  large  business  concerns,  though  they  do  not  know  us  as 
individuals,  trust  us  as  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Dei>artment  with  fabulous 
riches,  and  we  are  often  the  custodians  of  many  persons'  entire  fortunes.  As  faithful 
ciL<>todians  of  our  employer's  undertaking  should  we  not  receive  some  recognition 
for  loyalty,  honesty,  and  faithfulness?  As  employees  we  represent  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  transaction  between  business  interests  by  the  custodianship 
between  points  of  the  neces^iry  communications,  legal  and  business  documents  ana 
general  transportation  of  the  interchange  of  moneys  by  banks  and  commercial  houses^ 
and  the  United  States  Government's  financial  business  through  the  Federal  bank» 
and  mints  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  }roung  man  who  aesires  to  become  a  machinist  or  other  craftsman  serves  his; 
apprenticeship  by  an  average  three-year  term,  passing  through  the  various  grades  or 
departments,  and  upon  completion  of  this  course  usually  Becomes  fitted  for  any 
poeition  in  that  particular  grade.  So  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  the  man  who  dili- 
gently applies  himself,  if  he  has  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  in  a  position  that  he  should  receive  the  maximum  |;rade  clerk's 
compensation  in  the  time  specified  in  the  recommendation  we  are  offering  the  com- 
minion. 

^\i;  to  more  rapid  advancement  in  grades.  Recently  I  was  conversing  with  a  manu- 
facturer and  employer  of  considerable  labor,  ranging  from  factory  labor  to  8alesmei> 
for  the  finished  product.  During  the  conversation  I  asked  him  how  often  he  advanced 
}u<  employees  wages.  His  answer  was  offhand  and  without  hesitation:  ''We  never 
permit  an  employee  to  ask  us  for  a  raise.  If  he  is  worth  it  to  us  we  advance  him  before 
ne  requests  it.  If  he  is  not  worth  the  wages  or  salary  we  are  paying  him,  we  dispense 
with  his  services. " 

Such  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  employer  draws  to  their  employment  a  higher 
grade  of  employees,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  satisfied  employees  create  efficiency^ 
and  efficiency  is  the  foundation  of  economy. 

The  increases  to  the  clerks  must  not  be  dependent  on  vacancies  in  the  higher  grades^ 
except  that  of  clerk  in  charge,  but  as  at  present  must  be  automatic  and  mandatory 
^except  in  cases  of  extreme  delinquency),  which  will  be  to  the  lower  grade  clerks  an 
incentive  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  reach  the  maximum  of  the  grades  in  the- 
minimum  of  time.  To  retain  the  proficient  man  of  abilitv  there  must  be  incentive 
and  inducement,  such  as  agreeable  working  conditions  and  better  than  living  wages,. 
»)  they  may  surround  themselves  and  families  by  associations  tending  toward  better- 
ment of  their  conditions  and  occupation,  so  they  may  be  enabled  to  assist  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  by  their  example  of  wholesome,  sane  living,  and  permit- 
ting them  out  of  their  competence  to  lay  aside  something  for  the  future. 

All  employers  of  labor  ajgree  that  the  class  of  employees  best  satisfied  with  their 
surroundings,  conditions,  and  wages  produce  the  greatest  results,  by  the  efforts  of  a 
calm  body  and  clear  brain  with  a  greater  conception  of  their  duties.  Under  such 
circumstances  and  conditions  they  remain  longer  loyal  to  such  employer,  where  they 
prduce  ereater  results  than  by  a  frequent  change  of  employees. 

With  this  service,  while  on  duty,  most  of  the  employees  are  working  at  utmost  ten- 
rion  in)m  the  moment  of  commencing  duty  to  the  time  of  leaving  duty,  which,  with 
what  they  feel  an  underpaid  salary  scale,  reduced  working  conditions  and  grinding 
reriuirements  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  present  undermanned  condition.  ISince  it 
tikes  brawn,  brain,  executive  ability,  and  expert  knowledge  combined  to  fill  the 
pci^ition  of  railway  postal  clerk,  and  since  the  working  conditions  and  Post  Office  De- 
partment requirements  are  so  extreme,  Congress  should  recognize  them  and  provide 
a  means  by  salary  allowances  to  build  for  the  future  and  bid  for  the  services  of  em- 
ployees who  will  remain  for  a  long  term  of  years  after  they  have  become  proficient. 

Our  compensation  the  past  four  years  has  been  too  meager.  We  have  had  economy 
of  living  preached  to  us  when  we  were  and  had  been  economizing  to  make  our  sala- 
ries cover  our  needed  expenditures  for  necessities  of  life  for  ourselves  and  families. 
We  were  urged,  vea,  almost  threatened  if  we  failed  to  buy  of  each  series  of  Liberty 
and  Victory  bonos  and  war  sa\dng8  certificates,  and  to  this  time  each  clerk  must  make- 
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a  monthly  statement  showinff  the  amount  of  war  aavings  stamps  and  certificate"  r-  / 
chased  and  sold  bv  him  for  the  current  month.  This  latter,  under  penalty  r»f  fiil  "► 
to  report,  although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  service,  is  punishable'  und*-r '  ■ . 
efficiency  system,  by  20  minus  points.  Many  men  of  this  ser\'ice  were  ci-imp"'.-: 
to  immediately  dispose  of  their  Liberty  bonds  at  or  below  market  quotjti  •  - 
and  some  even  sold  the  receipts  for  first  payment  on  bonds  for  scarcely  n  *th'u.-: 
Then  with  all  this  financial  stress  in  view  we  still  stand  loyal  to  our  employment  a^  i 
loyal  to  Government,  and  aside  from  the  personal  equation  we  have  stood  lo>'al  t  •  r 
superiors  as  a  body. 

Calling  attention  to  the  hazardous  occupation  of  our  service:  We  necessarily  mu-: 
enter  and  leave  our  cars  while  in  the  railroad  yards,  among  switching  trains.  mC  \ 
over  switch  tracks,  in  and  out  amongst  hand  drawn,  horse  and  auto  trucfcs.  thr  i .  • 
baggage  rooms.  All  these  are  danger  fraught.  The  crew  of  the  trains  usually  plj> 
the  mail  car  very  near  the  engine.  On  account  of  loading  and  unloading  at  UrL.% 
centers,  all  doors  must  be  opened,  while  at  least  one  door  must  be  wide  open  at  j- 
stations.  In  winter,  imagine  the  heating  necessary  to  keep  a  car  comfortable  V— 
cause  we  endure  hardships  at  personal  risks  to  life  and  limb,  should  we  not  be  cla<f^*^I 
above  the  common  laborer? 

By  our  showing  we  must  be  studious.    Does  not  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  cbf  rj- 
ist,  the  dentist,  tne  architect,  the  engineer,  or  any  other  professional  pere^n  pell  tr  *- 
knowledge  he  has  obtained  through  studiousness  and  fix  his  rate  of  compen^ati  - 
Because  we  occupy  civil  service  positions  must  we  be  denied  a  decent  living  be'"  1 1- 
in  our  efforts  to  carry  on  the  Government's  business  we  must  devote  our  spare  m  »ra**r/  - 
to  the  study  of  things  that  unfit  us  for  every  position  in  business  life?    We  hav**  n 
trade.    We  may  not  strike.    Should  (/ongress  be  prejudiced  against  us  becati.***  •»» 
have  endured  hardship  and  lower  wages  than  employes  in  jjrivate  emplo>Tii*-'i* 
Should  not  our  loyalty  to  our  emplover  in  this  present  stress  invite  favorable  «;  .:- 
sideration  from  Congress  for  our  relief? 

We  who  are  the  heads  of  families  are  humiliated  by  the  necessity  of  having  t »  nfv  - 
tiate  loans  from  our  business  men  when  we  desire  to  give  our  children  the  ad  van  t  lt*  - 
of  a  higher  education,  to  which  in  this  present  day  they  are  in  all  fairness  entit'*-;. 
that  as  professional  men  and  women  they  may  better  prepare  themselves  to  bee.  m^ 
useful  citizens  of  the  state.  We  believe  Congress  should  give  us  the  relief  w«  or*- 
seeking,  in  order  that  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  employer  will  prevail  at  its  maxim  sru 
strengSi,  and  that  there  may  be  infused  into  the  blood  of  the  employees  of  the  Gi  »\  t^rr.' 
ment  the  red  corpuscles  of  faithful  loyalty  to  their  country  and  love  for  its  prinriffi*- 
and  institutions,  and  so  that  in  our  descendants  we  may  leave  behind  us  a  \Tg'r  -i- 
people  of  integrity,  strong  sense  of  justice,  with  a  good  education,  for  it  is  our  famiii^ 
who  will  carry  on  in  the  world  the  things  of  the  next  greneration.  We  should  h^  * 
provided  for  that  our  children  may  refer  with  pride,  in  explaining  to  the  ct)miL«» 
generations,  that  oiu*  position  as  Government  emplovee  gave  ufl  the  means  wherotty 
we  could  live  comfortably,  our  children  be  educate<i,  and  we  lay  aside  a  small  om- 
petence  for  old  age,  rather  than  explain  to  them  in  humiliation  and  with  ap'tlici**^ 
that  their  parent  was  a  Government  civil-service  employee,  permitting  such  explana- 
tion to  carry  the  intimation  of  a  lowered  standard. 

Looking  to  the  future  perpetuation  of  a  nation,  strong  in  loyalty  to  principle  %i\*\ 
fealty  to  government,  Congress  should  see  that  the  fostering  of  employees  of  charartH- 
and  ability  in  the  Government  service  would  be  to  the  Nation  a  great  asset,  bearing 
the  relation  of  the  parent  to  the  child. 

The  ideal  parent  rears  the  child  surrounded  by  good,  wholesome  influences,  prot<M  t.r 
it  and  educates  it  and  inculcates  in  its  mind  the  precepts  of  morality  and  ^'irtu»^ 
which  are,  as  compared  to  the  Government,  loyalty  and  fealty. 

By  so  providing  for  the  Government  employee,  a  standard  of  wholesome  \\\ih'z 
is  arrived  at.  We  are  enabled  to  provide  for  ourselves  and  oiu"  families'  welfar**. 
assist  somewhat  in  charitable  and  religious  movements,  and  prox)erly  rear  and  edui-a:*' 
our  children,  who  will  become  the  people  of  the  next  generation,  in  whose  mir.U' 
we  desire  to  inculcate  and  in  whose  acts  the  principles  (3  truth  and  justice,  loyalty, 
and  fealty  to  our  country  prevail,  and  whose  love  and  admiration  for  our  Govemmoyj! 
shall  be  the  standard  o{  citizenship  for  that  generation  which  will  be  reflected  and 
revealed  through  the  acts  of  C-ongress  toward  the  higher  standard  of  living  permitt^ii 
the  Government  employees  through  needed  wage  increases  and  better  working  and 
liWng  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  presented  in  requesting  an  increase  in  compensati«.i. 
for  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  clerks  of  the  fourteenth  di\'ision,  o»iij 
prising  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  present  through  their  rej>r»^ 
sentatives  the  following  exhibits  and  request  your  careful  perusal,  because  we  beht'\ » 
their  importance  will  add  weight  to  our  contention  that  better  working  oonditioij- 
and  increased  compensation  are  necessary  to  attract  men  of  necessary  physical  endur 
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inoe  and  mental  capacity  to  our  branch  of  the  service  and  hold  the  proficient  and 
>mcient  young  men  now  employed. 

To  verify  our  statement  that  our  organization  has  been  faithful  and  patriotic  durinir 
mr  war  with  Germany  and  that  out  figures  may  be  authentic,  we  he  introducin| 
J^^'«°f'®  ^°^®,*-S^  divMion.  Railway  Mail  Service.  General  Order  No    377 
iat,^  Febnwry  18.  1919,  section  2,  a«  ExhibU  A.    This  section  shows  by  dixisiJm 

^VJ;!;' M^  ??«iS'l9?r  '^'  '^^  **'**  ^y  '^^  P«"°°"^'  °^  t*« 

Eihibit  B-1  is  page  1  of  G^eral  Order  372,  section  1,  report  of  sales  of  war  sa^dnes 

'^^^7^1,'^A'^  ^"^""^  "^^  H  *5  ^^^^y  Mall  Service  for  NovTmbT 
SIS.  and  Exhibit  B-2  page  1.  General  Older  No.  415,  section  2,  report  of  mH  of 
™r  «>-ingB  stamps  and  war  savings  certificates  for  September.  1919  '^n  th^  t^ 
;':;'monlfislE^ex*?.iie't?^<^tj°?.  t"  the  contrast  in  the  amounts  sold  dj^i^ 
.*t  of  li^■ing  and  ^e  ^^^^^^^JLf^^^'^l  *»l;?^^ i&friffifrw Cl^Sf 
he  middle  or  salaried  class  ofpeff^PSi."°tuim  has  e^^^^Sin  diiTK^  o7 
iHiiritiee,  they  have  had  practically  all  they  1^6fifll«  w^^.  i,.^^  „p  tbpir  household-^ 
.u(]  have  found  no  siirplus  to  invest.  This  ia  the  experience  of  the  men  of  this 
fTvice  in  their  attempts  to  sell  these  securities. 

Exhibit  C-1  is  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  placed  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
neut  on  the  railway  postal  clerk  and  are  a  necessary  part  to  his  becoming  and  remain- 
n^  a  proficient  and  efficient  clerk. 

Exhibit  C-2  is  page  2,  General  Order  407,  of  September  23,  1919,  givinp  a  sumpiary 
•f  examinations  held  among  all  grades  of  clerks  in  the  fourteenth  division.  In  this 
>iease  note  the  per  cent  correct  of  the  different  grades  and  you  will  observe  it  is 
Tt-atly  to  the  credit  of  the  men  older  in  the  service,  which  bears  out  our  former 
utement  that  the  men  now  entering  the  service  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  the  standard 
if  the  older  employees  in  ability. 

Exhibit  D-1  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  two  grades  of  clerks — the  clerk  in  charge 
){  a  crew  of  two  or  more  men  and  the  distributor  while  on  duty.  On  most  of  the 
inavy  runs  the  clerk  in  charge  is  also  register  clerk,  adding  a  twofold  responsibility 
(•  his  position. 

Exhibit  D-2,  section  11,  of  General  Order  No.  400,  regarding  checking  pouches; 
4^  tion  2,  General  Order  403,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  clerk  in  charge;  section  4, 
if'tieral  Order  409,  are  all  taken  from  general  orders  issued  bv  our  superintendent, 
rhich  in  a  manner  explain  a  part  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  placed  upon  the 
Wrk  in  charge  of  a  crew. 

Exhibit  E  is  an  exposition  of  recent  treatment  of  our  lowest  grade  men  by  the 
P(«t  Office  Department,  and  we  urgently  request  that  your  honorable  body  do  for 
ht-se  men  the  justice,  by  legislation,  of  placing  them  in  the  grade  to  which  they 
•hoiild  be  by  age  in  servdce  without  going  through  the  many  grades  which  has  taken 
k  <>arR  and  a  monetary  loss  to  them  to  do. 

Exhibit  A. 

Railway  Mail  Sekvice,  Fourteenth  Division,  Comprising  Colorado,  Nebraska ^ 
AND  Wyoming — General  Order,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  February  18,  1919. 

SEC.  2.   BALE  OF  WAR-SA VINOS  STAMPS  BY  DrVISIONS,  1918. 

Washington,  February  4,  1919. 
(Circular  Letter  No.  690.) 

Tu  all  superintendenU  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service: 

The  following  table  shows  sales  of  wai^savings  stamps  by  divisions  during  the  year 

1918: 


First $164,  312.  87 

Sii<  ond 311,  332.  55 

Third 217,088.73 

Fuurth 257, 456.  69 

Fifth 276,408.93 

Sixth 405,  379.  12 

Seventh 380,  325.  73  Total 4, 487, 467.  77 

Eighth 330,058.06  |  Orro  Frakger, 

^'inth 324,  769. 18  (  Seroml  Amstant 

Tenth 449,162.07  | 


Eleventh $319,  490.  14 

Twelfth 152,  313.  07 

Thirteenth 447,  672.  8a 

Fourteenth 146,  280.  86 

Fifteenth 305,  506.  89 


1948 
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Exhibit  B-1. 

SEC.  1.   WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS. 


The  following  report  shows  the  sales  of  war-savings  stamps  by  railway  postal  clerki 
during  the  month  of  November,  1»18: 


»^^ 

Amount 
of  sales.  - 

Per 
capita 
salee. 

ol^!   '*£• 

First.::::. 

Sflcond...--:-* 

Third;. 

$10,85698. 
oi  461.36 
m;8w  00 

?8,944.90 
16,390  49 
17,387.82 
21,404.63 
27,943  56 
22,606  35 

7,432.91 
37.557  68 

7,033  69 
11.315.01 

'  «9.05 
8.40 

"       7  97 
16  40 
10.47 
33  90 
15.62  1 
18.16 
23.60  ' 
14.40 
64.75  1 
7,72  ' 

8.00 

1 

Sup<»rintendcnt'5  *>^^^ 

1 
I390R           %i     . 

Fo-rtn 

^fth...            •] 

.MvnCtl 

Dlstrirt2 

333.64  .           2  ** 
727.68  .           *    ' 

Sixth...'"!.:.: :.'. 

Districts 

1.030.12 

Seventh 

Dl.strict4 

2.70539  '          1-  .. 

Eiehth 

Districts 

800.0R  .           *-   4 

Ninth 

District6 

1,346.40  1         V,< 
50  45 

Tenth ». 

District7 ^ 

Total 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

7,033.69             -  :. 

1 

Thirteenth 

Fdhrteenth 

Fifteenth 

1 

Total 

268,084.62 

1 

Exhibit  B-2. 


SEC.  2.   WAR-SA VINOS  STAMPS. 


The  following  report  shows  the  sales  of  wai^savings  stamps  by  railway  postal  clerks 
-during  the- month  of  September,  1919: 


Di%iafon: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh . . . 
Eighth.... 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh.. 
Twelfth... 
Thirteenth , 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth.. 

Total.... 


Amount 
of  sales. 


1814.30 

3,143.51 

1,422.26 

784.00 

2,174.90 

2,097.00 

906.45 

1.075.94 

2,309.85 

1,963.14 

1,327.16 

314.04 

544.65 

715.69 

1,340.45 


20,931.23 


Per 
capita 
sales. 


10.64 

1.47 

1.29 

•  59 

1.46 

1.17 

.58 

2.00 

1.74 

1.25 

134 

.  56 

.90 

.85 

1.01 


BEPOBT  rOK  THIS  DIVLHIOK 

Superintendent's  office 

Chief  clerk: 

Dlstrictl 

District2 

Districts 

District4 

Districts 

Districts 

District  7.: 

Total 


Amount 
of  sales. 


126.45 

75.42 

128.40 

189.90 

157.35 

«7.72 

65. 3.*^ 

500 


II  ^ 

1    t. 

I    -» 

Hit 


715.59 


Exhibit  C-1. 


HOME   duties,    study,   CASE   EXAMINATIONS,    ETC.,   OF  THE   RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLEBi:. 

The  duties  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks  at  home  are  numerous  and  require 
time  and  close  application  to  properly  perform.  The  ability  of  the  clerk  as  a  dis- 
tributor depends  greatly  on  the  preparation  he  makes  at  home  for  his  duties  on  the 
road. 

Clerks  have  always  felt  that  the  time  allowed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
necessary  home  duties  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the  proper  performance  of  thew 
duties.  The  department's  time  estimate  of  the  time  rea  uirea  of  clerks  for  this  study  u 
one  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  clerks  on  the  trunk  lines.  This  may  be  enoosi) 
for  the  indifferent  clerk  to  *'get  by"  with,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  the  really  con- 
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vientious^ clerk  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  and  is  up  to  date  on  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  service. 

Amons  the  home  duties  of  the  railway  postal  clerk  are  the  following: 

Black  book. — ^The  black  book  is  that  part  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Reflations  that 
pertains  particularly  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  The  clerk  is  recmired  to  study 
this  careniUy  and  is  examined  on  it  at  least  once  a  year.  He  must  oe  prepared  to 
answer  any  one  of  about  530  questions  concerning  this  book  and  is  required  to  make  a 
erade  of  96  per  cent;  if  he  falls  below  that  grade  minus  points  are  charged  against  his 
record.  While  many  of  these  questions  are  such  that  the  clerk  is  familiar  with  them 
at  all  times  yet  many  of  them  are  very  technical  and  are  constantly  changing  and 
require  close  study  if  one  is  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

The  orders  concerning  the  handling  of  parcel-post  matter  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
takes  place  when  a  liew  feature  is  added  to  the  post-office  work.  Since  the  present 
parcel-post  law  went  into  effect  in  1912  it  has  been  continually  chan^g  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  the  clerk  must  keep  up  with  these  changes  at  all  times  to  properly 
handle  this  class  of  mail. 

Schemes  and  connections. — ^The  study  of  schemes  and  connections  is  an  endless  job, 
for  the  clerk  meets  up  with  these  features  at  every  turn.  The  average  clerk  is  re- 
({uired  to  know  and  pass  examinations  on  about  7,000  post  offices  and  to  be  familiar 
with  a  couple  thousand  more  so  that  he  is  able  to  properly  dispatch-  these  ofiices  as 
9oon  as  he  sees  one  of  them.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  tne  clerk  on  a  trunk  line  who  has 
been  in  the  service  10  years  or  longer  has  a  working  knowledge  of  15,000  post  offices. 
If  these  post  offices  always  stayed  "put''  it  would  be  easier  to  learn  them,  but  they 
are  continually  changing — that  is,  a  great  many  change — and  it  is  a  work  requiring 
almost  constant  review  and  study  to  keep  these  offices  fixed  in  the  mind. 

The  method  of  preparing  for  examinations  on  offices  is  about  as  follows:  The  clerk 
u^es  cards,  furnished  by  hunself ,  and  on  one  side  of  these  cards  he  has  the  name  of  the 
post  office  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  name  of  the  line  the  office  is  located  on.  The 
clerk  must  learn  the  office  by  memory  and  he  sometimes  uses  maps  and  other  means 
to  tix  it  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time  he  is  learning  the  office  he  is  studying  the 
dispatch  for  it  and  that  is  where  he  gets  nart  of  his  knowledge  of  connections.  He 
miLst  not  only  know  the  location  of  the  office  but  the  quickest  way  to  get  mail  for  it 
"home."  The  study  of  connections  often  takes  one  a  long  way  from  home.  The 
rierk  must  know  the  immediate  trains  he  connects  and  sAbo  the  branch  trains  and 
other  trains  running  in  connection  with  his  train  out  to  the  farthest  branch  which 
has  only  one  office  on  it,  and  as  often  happens  in  the  great  spaces  of  the  West  in  par- 
ticular he  must  be  familiar  with  the  schedules  of  star  routes  also  and  be  able  to  prop- 
erly dispatch  mail  for  post  offices  along  way  off  the  railroads. 

these  schemes  and  schedules  are  constantly  changing  and  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 
They  are  corrected  at  home  from  a  bulletin  issued  weekly,  and  the  closest  applica- 
tion ia  required,  for  any  errors  in  the  scheme  will  result  in  misinformation  ana  con- 
sequent miasending  of  the  mail. 

the  clerk  is  examined  on  these  schemes  and  schedules  from*lime  to  time  and  he 
mufft  pass  on  them  with  a  nade  of  98  per  cent  or  minus  points  are  assessed  against  his 
record.  The  schemes  and  schedules  themselves  are  also  inspected  and  checked  up 
for  errors  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  evident  that  any  examination  requiring  a  grade  of  98  per  cent  correct  takes  a 
world  of  study  to  get.  I  know  of  no  profession  or  calling  outside  of  the  Railway  Mail 
(Service  where  such  a  high  grade  is  expected,  and  if  our  schools  and  colleges  required 
snch  grades  from  their  graduates  there  would  bo  few  to  pass  the  test. 

RfgUtered  -mail  records. — The  clerk  who  handles  registered  mail  has  his  records  to 
keep  on  his  time  at  home.  All  of  the  registered  letters  dispatched  to  local  offices  are 
accompanied  with  a  receipt  card  and  when  this  card  is  returned  it  is  checked  against 
the  article  and  filed  for  record.  While  this  is  purely  clerical  work,  it  is  particular 
work,  for  much  depends  on  the  completeness  ot  the  record.  Postmasters  along  the 
line  are  always  chioiging  and  it  often  happens  that  the  railway  postal  clerk  is  called 
on  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  the  new  postmaster  to  teacn  nim  how  to  properly 
handle  registered  mail. 

Another  feature  of  home  work  that  takes  much  of  the  clerk's  time  is  the  preparation 
of  slips  for  the  runs.  These  slips  are  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  (department, 
and  at  large  centers  a  room  is  furnished  at  the  post  office  and  the  clerk  is  supposed  to 
call  and  t£ke  what  slips  he  needs  for  his  particular  run  and  prepare  them  for  this  run. 
This  is  done  by  stamping  on  the  slips  tne  train  numbers,  routes,  etc.,  and  printing 
with  a  rubber  stamp  the  slips  that  are  not  furnished. 

Lately  this  has  been  a  big  job.  On  account  of  hi^h  cost  of  paper,  printing,  etc. ,  the 
department  has  curtailed  the  supply  of  slips,  and  it  often  happens  that  from  a  third 
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to  a  half  of  the  slips  needed  are  not  fumiBhed,  and  the  clerk  has  to  print  these  by  ha^  1 
or  buy  them  from  outside  printers.    On  acoount  of  the  time  it  takes  to  print  thoa-uii . 
of  slips  that  are  needed,  many  of  the  clerks  are  forced  to  buy  their  whole  run.^  au'i 
when  this  is  done  it  is  at  a  coat  of  about  $15  per  year. 

The  clerks  naturally  feel  that  this  is  an  injustice,  for  the  Railway  Mail  Serv-ir>  . 
about  the  only  line  of  similar  work  that  I  know  of  where  such  supplies  are  not  f  i^ 
nished  to  the  employee  free  of  cost.  (The  railway  postal  clerk  is  required  to  furm- 
his  own  cards,  stamps,  pencils,  ink,  and  many  other  items.) 

After  the  slips  are  made  up  into  runs  the  clerk  stamps  them  with  his  name,  da- 
and  train  number  for  the  run  he  expects  to  take.    This  requires  about  one-half  L>  .- 
for  each  trip. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  duties  that  take  much  of  the  clerk's  time  at  home  hi' 
the  one  item  that  cuts  deeper  into  the  clerk's  time  is  holiday  and  emergency  ;*f'r.  i 

The  clerk's  runs  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  so  many  runs  each  month.  l>ut  at  "  - 
Christmas  season,  on  account  of  the  increased  volume  of  mail  and  the  ahorta;;» 
trained  men,  the  department  calls  on  every  clerk  to  contribute  free  from  thr^r^  t., 
five  days  of  his  time  m  extra  duty.  As  the  Christmas  season  is  usually  accompani»  : 
by  bad  weather  it  often  happens  the  trains  are  badly  delayed  and  the  hours  are  drau'.*>  i 
out  until  the  overtime  is  great  in  the  aggregate. 

On  account  of  delays  due  to  storms,  etc.,  during  the  holiday  season  of  19 IS  fir.  - 
clerks  in  the  West  actually  put  in  62  hours  of  overtime  between  December  is  ari . 
January  1.  This  was  over  and  above  the  daily  average  of  eight  hours  per  day  in 
which  his  run  is  organized,  but  the  department  has  always  refused  to  allow  e\'''j 
compensation  for  this  holiday  service  under  their  rule  which  claims  all  of  the  clnrk  - 
time  belongs  to  the  department  and  justifies  it  by  the  rule  that  it  has  alwaysi  Ik  ^  l 
done  that  way. 

Even  the  regular  lay-off  period  granted  for  rest  and  study  is  tied  up  so  that  the  <  !•  r .. 
can  not  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  advantage,  for  the  department  has  stated  under  ouf  : 
their  own  rules  "that  a  railway- postal  clerk  shall  not  absent  himself  from  his  own  1:  ♦ 
without  written  per^i-j<«ion  fijom  his  chief  clerk  or  superintendent;  nor  shall  a  <  !♦  r*. 
leave  hi^  home  during  his  periods  of  rest  wthout  notifjdng  hjs  division  superint^-ni*  r 
or  chief  clerk  of  his  exact  whereabouts  so  that  he  may  be  reached  by  letter  or  telesrrjm 

This  rule  took  away  all  that  the  clerk  had  left  of  his  lay  off  and  wh^le  he  was  not  oft.  u 
called  on  for  extpa  duty  yet  the  rule  holds  and  if  one  should  leave  his  beadquart*  r^ 
during  his  lay  of!  it  would  be  with  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  that  would  acooni[<i'y 
such  a  trip  that  he  may  be  called  at  any  time  to  protect  some  run  or  be  "docked  '  th» 
numbar  of  days  necessary  to  make  such  run. 

Correspondence. — Under  this  head  comes  all  of  the  correspondence,  etc.,  that  a  f  l^rw 
conducts  with  his  supervdsorv  officials  and  with  other  clerks.  In  the  case  of  clerk-  ;-i 
charge  all  cases  of  irregularities,  delays,  damage  to  mail,  etc.,  come  to  him  an<i  al- 
all  cases  of  irregularities  in  the  performance  of  all  other  clerks  who  are  membf  r-  •  • 
his  crew  come  to  him  for  investigation  and  opinion.  With  constant  changes  di>'  •• 
reorganisations  as  haa  been  the  rule  lately  this  is  getting  to  be  a  very  big  job,  for  tI  ♦  r- 
is  hardly  a  week  passes  that  clerks  are  not  called  on  for  statistics  and  data  relatin.-  ■» 
the  runs. 

Exhibit  C-2. 

general  order  no.  407,  sept.  23,  1019. 

Case  examinations — Special  mention j  Augtut^  1919, 

List  of  clerks  in  the  fourteenth  division  making  100  per  cent,  handling  not  lese  tljaii 
600  cards: 


L.  R.  Rossiter... 
CO.  Frithoff... 
A.  A.  Hellraar... 
H.  G.  Alexander. 
R.  C.  Jackson. . . 


SUtec. 


Cards 
handled. 


Tim*'. 


Missouri,  B 727 

Missouri,  A '  97^ 

New  Mexico «Ki 

Missouri,]) I  713 

Nebraska 1,035 


Arn*. 
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SUMMARY. 


Pf  nnanpnt  clerks: 
rUtiktNo.  1... 
I  IstrictSo.^... 
rutrictNo.S... 
1  isUiftNo.4... 
I  istrt<tNoi5... 
1  istrktNo.«... 
ristriaNo.  7... 

Total 

Probationary  dorks: 
I»lstri<tNo.  1... 
PlstriftNo.2... 
Distill  t  No.  3... 

Total 

Ortiaed  substitutes 

I  lstTi(tNo.2... 

ristri<tNo.3... 

T  istiictNo.4... 

"  listiittNo.S... 

Total 

Grand  total: 

1  i«?trii  t  No.  1 . . . 
T  istii'tNo.  2... 
I  istf iit  No.  3. . , 
listri'tNo.  4... 
-  istiiit  No.  5... 
T  i«5t!i(tNo.  6... 
1  istfiitNo.  7... 

Total 


Num- 
ber 
exami- 
nation. 


3a 

14 

26 

17 

7 

8 

2 


104 


1 
1 
3 


1 
3 

4 
1 


9 


Cards 
handled. 


31 

16 

32 

21 

8 

8 

2 


118 


34,154 

12,553 

23,1*7 

14,162 

6,478 

8.339 

1,379 


89,232 


400 

611 

2,300 


3,311 


1,032 

2,687 

2,454 

632 


6,805 


24,554 

14,196 

28,164 

16,616 

6,110 

8,339 

1,379 


99,348 


Cards 
correct. 


23,841 

12,437 

23,038 

14,064 

6,407 

8,278 

1,349 


88,414 


397 

574 

2,206 


3,176 


690 
2,060 
2,407 

619 


5,776 


24,238 

13,701 

27,303 

16,471 

6,026 

8,278 

1,349 


Cards 

in- 
correct. 


311 
116 
129 
95 
71 
61 
30 


813 


3 
24 
93 


120 


342 

398 

47 

13 


800 


Un- 
known. 


2 
3 


13 
2 


15 


229 


229 


97,366 


314 

482 

620 

142 

84 

61 

30 


1,733 


2 

13 

231 

3 


249 


Correct. 


Perct. 
98.70 
99.07 
WJ.  44 
90.30 
98.70 
99.26 
97.82 


99.08 


99.25 
93.94 
95.86 


95.92 


67.82 
76.66 
98.08 
97.94 


84.87 


98.71 
96.51 
96.97 
90.12 
98.62 
99.26 
97.82 


98.00 


Hi-h- 
est. 


Per  ct. 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
99.76 

99.05 


99.25 
93.04 
97,60 


67.82 
99.18 
99.56 
97.  &4 


Lowest. 


Perct. 
92.01 
97.20 
98.60 
96.13 
96.67 
97.84 
96.77 


99.25 
93.94 
93.15 


67.82 
61.93 
95.99 
97.94 


Exhibit  D-1. 

The  Railway  Mail  Service  di'^tribute?'  mails  of  all  claspes  enroute,  a  poptoffice  on 
wheels — instead  of  sorting  out  the  mails  to  individuals,  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
H)rts  it  to  post  offices,  delivers  it  to  the  proper  station,  picks  up  outgoing  mail,  and 
on  our  way  to  the  next  town  we  must  distribute  the  mails  received  at  the  last  station  ^ 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 


DUTIES   OF  THE   CLERK   IN   CHARGE. 

Section  1572,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  provides:  "Where  two  or  more  railway 
poetal  clerks  are  assigned  to  duty  in  a  crew,  one  shall  be  designated  as  clerk  in  charge. 
He  shall  have  charge  of  car  or  cars;  be  accountable  for  all  property  belonging  to  or 
pertaining  thereto;  require  each  clerk  of  crew  to  comply  with  all  instructions,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  relating  to  the  service;  have  all  reports  made;  see  that  all  mails 
are  properly  made  up  and  dispatched,  special  care  being  given  to  local  exchanges ; 
and  that  registered  matter  is  carefully  handled  and  safeguarded;  that  the  clerks  use 
their  utmost  endeavor  to  complete  distribution.  The  remaining  clerks  of  the  crew 
^hall  obey  the  orders  of  the  clerk  in  charge. " 

i'orrespondence  relative  to  the  service  performed  by  the  crew  will,  when  practicable, 
be  sent  to  the  clerk  in  charge  for  attention  and  report. 

The  clerk  in  charge  is,  to  his  crew,  in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  chief  clerk 
is  to  his  district.  He  is  reiponsible  for  his  crew  and  must  see  that  all  mails  are  properly 
handled.  If  the  mails  should  run  extra  heavy  for  an  assignment  and  light  on  another, 
the  clerk  in  charge  must  rearrange  his  crew  temporarily  so  as  to  control  the  distri- 
bution, if  possible.  He  must  keep  a  memorandum  of  all  irregularities  on  trip;  the 
time  each  member  of  crew  reports  at  car  for  dutv;  at  what  point  and  time  the  helpers 
get  on  or  off  enroute;  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  train  at  junction  points; 
the  amount  of  mail  worked  by  each  member  of  crew;  the  number  of  errors  checked 
by  each  clerk,  and  many  other  incidents  of  the  trip. 

This  data  is  necessary  in  making  out  the  trip  report  at  terminal  of  run,  as  the  trip 
report  must  be  a  complete  record  of  each  trip.    These  reports  are  made  in  triplicate. 
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■one  copy  for  the  superintendent  of  the  division,  one  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  one  to  }>e 
retained  by  the  clerk  in  charge  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

He  must  also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  space,  which  changes  frequently;  mu.-t 
know  how  much  space  is  authorized  in  his  train,  which  varies  between  different 
points  on  the  line  and  on  different  days  of  the  week.  If  unable  to  accommodate 
mails  in  the  regular  authorization,  he  must  request  emeigencv  siMice  in  bamige  or 
storage  car,  or  an  extra  car  if  necessary,  filling  out  forms  in  auplicate  pro\aded  for 
this  purpose;  the  original  to  be  given  to  the  train  baggage^man  for  the  railway  company, 
and  the  duplicate  inclosed  to  the  chief  clerk  with  trip  report. 

He  must  keep  a  correct  list  of  pouches  to  be  exchanged,  except  at  local  offi^e^. 
where  not  more  than  one  pouch  is  dispatched  or  received,  and  must  check  ihv*  li^T 
as  the  pouches  are  delivered  or  received  into  the  car. 

REGISTER  CLERK. 

The  raster  clerk  must  address  register  receipt  cards  and  envelopes  to  himi^lf 
for  retium  of  registry  receipts  by  post  offices  or  other  railway  post  office  register  cleTk" 
as  the  case  may  be.  He  must  call  at  terminal  post  office  to  receive  or  deliver  al  1 
registered  mails,  except  in  a  few  cases  some  of  the  small  line^  have  been  allowe«i 
to  pouch  registers  under  an  iron  lock  to  terminal  office  and  in  most  case^  thiit  ifta« 
because  the?e  clerks  were  putting  in  exce^ive  road  time. 

He  calls  at  terminal  post  office  for  registered  mail  and  must  check  off  each  article 
as  entered  by  dispatching  clerk  and  if  correct  must  sign  for  total  number,  givinj; 
his  name,  line,  train  number,  and  date.  He  is  now  re.^ponsible  for  each  registere*! 
article  until  he  gets  a  receipt  from  next  postmaster  or  register  clerk  enroute. 

He  must  inclose  rej^stered  mail  in  a  lock  pouch  if  possible,  place  same  in  mail 
wagon  and  see  that  the  latter  is  locked,  and  accompany  said  wagon  to  depot,  wher^ 
again  he  must  take  charge  of  his  roistered  pouches,  at  times  numbering  as  many 
as  20.  He  will  probably  pick  up  more  registers  at  the  transfer  clerk*s  office  at 
Union  Station,  which  are  maintained  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  After  he  ha? 
gathered  up  all  his  registers  he  will  report  to  his  car  where  he  will  proceed  to  separate 
these  registers  for  his  different  dispatches.  His  local  registers,  if  he  has  no  more  than 
five  for  each  dif^patch,  are  first  entered  on  local  registry  book,  which  is  the  clerk  c* 
record  book,  giving  original  number,  office  and  date  of  origin,  de^^tination,  and  from 
what  train  dispatched;  he  then  fills  in  the  same  register  number  and  office  of  ori^n 
on  yellow  receipt  cards— poet  marks  the  same  and  forwards  with  r^stered  articles 
covered  by  this  dispatch. 

This  receipt  card  is  checked  against  registers  accompanying  same  by  the  receiving 
postmaster  or  railway  po4  office  register  clerk,  and  it  correct  he  j^igns  for  the  total 
number — post  marks  card  and  returns  to  the  addre^^'ed  clerk  on  opposite  side  of  card. 

At  the  end  of  each  trip  the  register  clerk  must  check  the'e  returned  cards  again.-<t 
his  local  book  and  if  all  are  correctly  signed  and  postmarked  he  must  file,  by  month-*, 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

If,  nowever,  he  has  more  than  five  registers  for  any  local  office,  he  may  u-e  a  mani- 
fold bill,  making  a  carbon  copy,  giving  the  same  information  as  on  the  yellow  receipt 
card,  the  original  copy  to  be  forwarded  with  relf-addressed  envelope  with  the  renter 
described  therein,  the  duplicate  coj>y  retained  by  clerk  as  his  record.  The  receivT-ng 
office  checks  tlie  e  re.y:i  ters  as  entered  on  bill  and  if  correct,  sign  and  po9t-mark>, 
coupon  attached,  and  returns  in  self  addressed  envelope  received  witn  register*. 
When  this  coupon  is  received  by  registry  clerk  he  mu-t  pa^te  to  his  duplicate  copy 
and  file  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

All  registers  must  be  witnessed  by  another  member  of  crew,  before  placing  in  pouch, 
immediately  before  locking  same,  and  package  containing  registers  must  be  marked 
^'registered  "  in  bold  type,  making  notation  on  slip  if  any  loose  parceb  or  pieces  are 
in  pouch. 

If  a  register  clerk  has  five  or  more  pieces  for  one  dispatch,  which  are  handled  by 
more  than  one  post  office,  or  register  clerk,  after  he  disjmtches  them,  he  must  incloee 
them  in  a  jacket  or  pouch,  if  he  has  too  many  for  a  jacket.  For  example:  He  has 
five  letters  for  Washington,  D.  C.  He  enters  them  on  manifold  bill  (giving  same  date 
as  for  local  office),  places  original  copy  with  registers  in  jacket  properlv  numbered 
and  addressed  to  postmaster  at  Washington,  D.  G.  He  now  seals  ana  postmarks 
jacket  and  hereafter  it  is  handled  as  one  register  instead  of  five,  saving  four  entries 
lor  each  clerk  handling  same  en  route  thereafter. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  pouch  on  account  of  quantity  or  size  of  registers  he  must 
use  a  rotary  register  lock.  Each  lock  has  a  serial  number  stamped  on  the  outaide, 
lor  example:  S.  3489,  which  is  known  as  the  lock  number.  These  locks  also  show 
another  number,  in  the  window,  known  as  the  rotary  number,  i.  e.,  516.  This  iotar>' 
number  increases  by  one  each  time  the  lock  is  unlocked,  therefore  the  pouch  can 
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not  be  opened  in  transit  without  the  lock  showing  it,  as  the  register  clerk  places  lock 
number  and  also  the  rotary  number  on  manifold l>ill  in  space  provided  on  same  and 
that  can  be  compared  with  lock  at  receiving  office,  otherwise  the  procedure  in  making 
a  registered  pouch  is  the  same  as  a  jacket. 

At  the  terminal  of  his  run  he  must  have  registers  properly  made  up  for  all  connec- 
tions  and  it  very  often  happens  some  of  these  connections  are  close  and  it  wUl  be 
neceoBary  for  him  to  deliver  registers  to  other  registiy  clerks  on  duty  in  mail  cars  of 
otKnr  tr<uQfi  in  the  vaids,  leav^  others  with  the  transfer  clerk  at  depot  for  some  clerk 
not  yet  atdepotbut  w*m  will  Kave  received  his  registers  from  the  terminal  post  of&ce 
^ne  he  can  get  to  depot.  The  balance  he  will  enter  and  deliver  to  the  terminal  post 
office  in  person,  accompanying  on  wagon  to  post  office,  check  over  to  receiving  clerk, 
taking  his  receipt  for  same. 

It  quite  often  happens  that  the  village  postmasters  are  negligent  about  returning 
receipt  cards  or  coupons  promptly,  or  else  are  careless  and  forget  to  sign  or  postmark 
properly,  and  this  causes  extra  work  for  the  register  clerk,  as  he  must  return  them  for 
correction  or  send  duplicate.  The  postmaster  may  overlook  a  register  and  deliver 
same  as  ordinary  mail.  He  naturally  claims  he  did  not  receive  this  register  and 
refuses  to  give  receipt  for  same.  The  registrv  clerk  must  make  out  duplicate  card 
and  send  to  his  chief  clerk  to  be  traced — usually  a  receipt  can  be  obtained,  sometimes 
not,  and  if  the  addressee  says  he  did  not  receive  it  and  puts  in  a  claim  it  is  usually 
up  to  the  register  clerk  to  pay  the  claim  as  he  can  show  no  receipt.  This  applies 
mostly  to  the  one-man  run,  as  there  is  no  other  clerk  to  witness  the  dispatch. 

Any  number  of  cases  can  be  cited  where  clerks  have  been  required  to  pay  from  $100 
on  up,  when  the  law  plainly  states  that  the  Post  Office  Department  are  responsible 
for  registered  articles  up  to  a  certain  value.  A  clerk  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  the 
full  value  of  a  claim  when  the  Post  Office  Department  puts  a  limit  on  the  amount 
they  will  be  responsible  for. 

THX  DISTRIBUTOR. 

Having  prepared  the  necessary  slips  at  home,  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  distribution 
of  mails  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  the  car,  after  packages  have  been  thrown  off  case  labeled 
and  slipped,  registers  checked  and  clothes  changed.  If  on  local  distribution  he  will 
take  sacks  of  papers  or  puickages  of  letters,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  are  labeled  to 
his  line  by  other  railway  post  offices  and  post  offices,  and  work  same  out  into  directs 
or  other  railway  post  office  lines,  D.  &  D.  or  Dis.  packages,  which  he  will  dispatch  at 
the  proper  point.  If  distributing  some  State,  not  his  local,  he  will  make  as  many 
separations  into  directs,  railway  ]^t-office  lines,  D.  &  D.,  and  Dis.  packages,  as  the 
quantity  of  mail  and  his  space  will  permit. 

As  a  rule  the  paper  distributor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  letter  distributor,  will 
load  the  mail,  after  same  is  placed  in  the  car  door,  and  unload  at  the  outer  terminal, 
the  exceptions  being  on  the  larger  railway  poet-office  lines,  where  helpers  are  assignea 
this  worx. 

Mails  must  be  taken  into  car  as  it  comes  from  trucks  at  terminals  and  piled  as  per 
official  diagram,  6  feet  high,  and  leave  men  an  18-inch  isle  in  center  of  car.  Some 
of  theses  acks  weigh  125  |$ounds,  while  others  consist  of  light,  fragile,  parcel-post 
matter,  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  latter  be  kept  on  top.  Sacks  containing  ' '  fragile  " 
mail  are  readily  discernible  by  reason  of  the  red  Fragile  "  tag  placed  upon  all  pouches 
or  sacks  containing  such  matter.  To  properly  load  a  car  requires  strength  and  good 
judgment,  and  it  is  readily  apparent  here,  as  in  numerous  other  cases,  when  the  in- 
terest of  tne  service  is  at  heart. 

Another  class  of  railway  postal  clerks  are  rated  as  ^distributors,"  bein^  the  clerks 
on  the  one-man  runs.  They  are  clerk  in  charge,  register  clerk,  and  distributor,  per- 
forming all  of  the  work  done  in  a  car.  When  these  clerks  sign  the  trip  report  at  the 
end  of  each  run,  they  sien  as  *' Clerk  in  Charge"  on  the  printed  form  furnished,  but 
the  department  terms  tnem  "distributors."  A  clerk  in  chargeship  would  entitle 
him  to  $200  per  annum  more  salary,  on  a  line  of  the  same  grade,  and  we  contend  that 
that  is  the  principal  reason  he  is  not  recognized  as  a  "clerk  in  charige. "  We  contend 
that  the  three-year  limitation  required  dv  the  department  is  unjust,  because  if  a 
clerk  is  ever  going  to  be  competent,  he  will  become  so  after  five  years  in  the  service 
&nd  will  then  be  capable  to  aischar^e  the  duties  of  "clerk  in  charge."  We  believe 
he  should  be  given  the  pay  the  position  carries  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  to 
that  position,  and  not  be  required  to  wait  three  years  for  the  salary. 

ExHiBrr  D-2. 

Sec  11.  Cheeking  pouches, — ^Too  many  reports  of  lost  or  alleged  loss  of  pouches 
are  being  received  in  this  division,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  clerks  m  some 
cases  are  not  strictly  complying  with  instructions  contained  in  section  1612  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,    ft  is  very  important  that  pouches  be  actually  checked 
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on  pouch  record  at  time  of  receipt  or  dispatch,  and  too  much  stress  cannot  ho  Uid 
upon  instructions  contained  in  this  section. 

It  is  fully  believed  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  reported  loss  of  pouches  are  onh 
alleged  losses,  and  that  alleged  losses  are  due  to  clerks  not  properly  checking  pouch*^ 
due  to  be  received  or  dispatched  by  them,  causing  considerable  unnecee«arv  <-orr*^ 
pondence  and  expense  to  the  Inspection  Bureau  to  make  the  investigation. 

The  efficiency  system  provides  a  charge  of  50  minus  points  for  failure  to  rh^k 
pouches  on  pouch  record  at  time  of  receipt  or  dispatch,  and  this  ch»»B*  -^"  ^  «pi^i»a 
in  each  case  where  a  clerk  fails  to  do  so. 

Chief  clerks  will  give  this  matter  their  special  attention  while  traveling  over  their 
lines. 

Sec  2.  Clerh  in  charge,  duties  andrespongibiliiy  of. — The  position  of  clerk  in  charpe 
has  long  been  looked  upon  by  some  clerks  holding  the  designation,  an  an  advanced 
clerical  assignment,  ana  as  involving  little  in  the  way  of  executive  responsibilit) . 
There  has  never  been,  nor  is  there  now»  justification  for  such  clerks  holding  thi*  %'iew 
of  their  duties. 

The  duties  of  a  clerk  in  charge  are  of  a  dual  nature,  clerical  and  8uper\Tsory.  How- 
ever, in  some  railway  postoffices  the  supervisory  duties  appear  to  have  been  over- 
looked or  neglected.  Mail  is  occasionally  carried  past  destination  and  into  termiiial 
of  runs,  not  on  account  of  the  character  and  quantity,  but  simply  because  the  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  car  has  failed  to  use,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  members  of  his  ere  v. 

In  some  cases  each  individual  member  of  the  crew,  including  the  clerk  in  charge, 
is  concerned  only  with  the  completion  of  his  own  particular  distribution,  which  may 
be  light,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  mail  bein^  worked  by  another  member  of  the 
crew.  It  is  thought  that  such  actions  are  attributable  to  indifference  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  service,  lack  of  executive  ability  or  a  misconception  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  attached  to  that  assignment. 

Clerks  in  charge  should  bear  in  mind  that  their  selection  fbr  promotion  with  increu«?d 
compensation  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  executive  ability,  they  occupy- 
ing the  same  relation  to  their  crew  that  a  chief  clerk  does  to  his  line  and  with  the'nj 
rests,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effective  application  of  the  regulations  and  orders,  a^ 
well  as  the  completion  of  distribution. 

A  clerk  in  charge  should  not  only  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Laws* 
and  Regulations  and  rules  governing  the  application  of  space  basis,  but  he  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  distribution  and  correct  dispatch  of  all  mails  in  his  train, 
both  when  on  time  and  when  off  schedule,  and  he  should  see  that  all  members  of  hi* 
crew  also  possess  this  knowledge.  When  a  member  of  the  crew  is  lacking  in  thii» 
respect,  he  should  endeavor,  by  tactful  and  intelligent  effort,  to  assist  the  delinquent 
clerk  to  obtain  that  information.  Should  the  delinquent  clerk  fail  to  manifest  any 
interest  in  the  matter  and  is  plainly  lacking  in  such  information,  report  should  1m» 
made  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  line. 

It  is  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  clerks  are,  at  all  times,  willing  to  obey  instruc- 
tions of  and  cooperate  heartily  with  the  clerk  in  chaiige,  but  in  order  that  all  may  have 
due  and  timely  notice,  advice  is  given  that  while  this  office  propoees  holding  clerk 
in  charge  strictly  accountable  for  his  supervision  or  lack  thereof,  it  is  also  held  that 
his  orders  and  instructions  to  those  with  him  must  be  obeyed;  failure  to  comply  will 
be  charged  as  insubordination. 

Sec  4.  Registered  viail,  idtnessing  dispatch  of. — From  personal  ob^r\-ation  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  some  clerks  in  charge  and  clerks  handling  registered  matter 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  instructions  contained  in  section  898,  Postal  Lav? 
and  Regulations. 

It  is  important  that  registered  mail  be  handled  strictly  in  accordan<e  with  tha'^e 
instructions  and  where  there  are  two  or  more  clerks  in  the  car  the  registry*  clerk  mu.*t 
have  the  dispatch  witnessed.  The  clerk  witnessing  the  dispatch  should  write  hy 
name  or  initials  opposite  the  entry  or  entries  in  the  registry  book  as  evidence.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  registry  clerk  will  be  permitted  to  count  the  registers  and  say 
to  the  clerk  witnessing  ''Here  goes  ten  registers  for  Lincoln"  as  he  throws  them  into 
the  Lincoln  pouch  and  the  witnessing  clerk  attaching  his  initials  in  the  regi«tr>' 
book  as  witness. 

Such  method  of  witnessing  the  dispatch  of  registered  mail  is  absolutely  valueless 
and  in  case  of  loss  the  registry  clerk  would  be  held  responsible. 

Clerks  are  financially  responsible  for  the  proper  handling  of  registered  mail  and 
will  be  required  to  make  good  loss  occasioned  by  disregard  of  the  regulations. 

The  regulations  contemplate  that  the  witnessing  of  the  dispatch  of  registered  mail 
shall  be  such  that  a  clerk  witnessing  can  make  an  affidavit  that  he  saw  the  particular 
register  placed  in  the  proper  pouch  immediately  before  it  was  locked,  and  that  the 
pouch  went  out  of  the  door  without  opportunity  for  anyone  to  open  it  after  the  register 
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wafl  placed  therein.  Nothing  short  of  this  method  of  witnessing  will  be  accepted 
or  tolerated,  and  clerks  in  cluiTge  will  give  this  matter  their  personal  attention,  and 
see  that  registered  matter  handled  in  tneir  crew  is  handled  in  accordance  with  the 
above. 

Chief  clerks  in  traveling  over  their  lines  will  also  see  that  the  above  instnictionB 
are  complied  with. 

ExHinrr  E. 

THS  CLADCS  OF  THE  GRADE  2  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERKS  APPOINTED  DURING    1&12-13* 

There  is  a  class  of  railway  postal  clerks,  those  of  grade  2,  whose  claims  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  salaries  based  on  present  laws  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Postal  Salaries  for  thoughtful  consideration. 

Most  of  these  men  entered  the  service  during  the  years  1912  and  1913.  To-day, 
after  about  six  years  of  service,  they  are  in  grade  2,  having  been  promoted  one  grade 
during  all  this  time.  Their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
borders  on  injustice  and  waa  carried  to  such  extremes  that  Congreos  finally  attempted 
to  brin]^  relief  by  legislation. 

Quoting  from  data  mmished  by  one  clerk  in  this  claJBS,  we  read : 

**The  general  experience  of  hundreds,  probablv  thousands  of  these  clerks  will  be 
found  to  be  identical  with  mine  except  for  details  which  naturally  will  vary  in  indi- 
Wdual  cases.  It  is  distasteful  to  me  to  mention  my  own  past.  I  do  so  only  for  the 
sake  of  furnishing  precise  and  authentic  information  to  substantiate  this  claim. 

I  was  appointed  a  substitute  in  the  Railway  Mail  Ser\'ice  on  October  24,  1913,  and 
was  calleo  for  active  duty  December  17,  1913.  My  appointment  to  the  regular  force, 
dated  May,  1918,  assigns  me  to  Denver,  Colo.,  teiminal.  I  served  as  substitute  for 
4  years  4  months  14  days,  a  total  of  1,595  days  from  December  18,  1913,  to  April  30, 
1918.    Of  this  time  I  was  employed  and  received  payment  as  follows: 

1913, 14  days $38.77 

1914,  241  days _i 651.99 

1915,  224  days 529.40 

1916,  284  days 695.53 

1917,  365  days 924.32 

1918,  120  days *  300.00 

Total,  1,248  days 3,140.01 

An  average  daily  wage  of  $1.97,  $59.92  per  month,  or  $719.05  per  year.  Since  I 
was  employed  by  1,248  out  of  a  total  of  1,595  days,  I  receivea  no  compensation 
whatever  for  347  days. 

**0n  July  1,  1917,  the  law  providing  a  regular  salary  for  all  substitutes  who  had 
performed  313  days  of  service  oecame  effective,  as  provided  by  section  1543,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  which  states:  'Hereafter  any  substitute  railway  postal  clerk 
shall,  after  having  penormed  service  ec^uivalent  to  313  days,  be  appointed  railway 
jyyatal  clerk  of  grade  1 ,  and  in  computing  such  service  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
services  performed  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act.'    (Act  of  Mar.  3,  1917.) 

"Prior  to  July  1, 1917, 1  had  penormed  944  days  of  actual  service,  and  1  was  notified 
by  the  general  superintendent  Railway  Mail  Service  on  July  17, 1917,  *  that  effective 
July  1,  1917  I  had  been  appointed  a  railway  postal  clerk  grade  1,  with  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $900  per  annum  for  services  actually  performed.'  Future  pay  was  made  only 
for  services  actually  performed.  My  status  as  substitute  remained  unchanged  by 
this  act  except  that  1  could  expect  a  promotion  to  grade  2  at  the  end  of  a  year's  satis- 
factory service. 

'*!  was  due  to  be  advanced  from  grade  1  to  grade  2  on  July  1,  1918,  having  served 
a  year  in  the  lower  grade  following  my  appointment  to  this  grade,  as  provided  by  law. 
This  automatic  promotion  was  then  withheld  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  post 
office  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  which  granted  a  bonus  of  $200 
in  each  clerk.  I  was  thereby  forced  to  serve  another  year  at  grade  1.  By  applica- 
tion of  section  1543  many  substitutes  who  entered  the  ser\'ice  years  later  than  1  did 
are  now  but  a  few  months  junior  to  me.  Again,  other  clerks  who  were  appointed 
but  a  few  m(mths  before  me  are  now  in  grade  5  while  I  have  just  received  notification 
of  having  been  advanced  from  grade  1  to  grade  2,  effective  July  1,  1919. 

*' This  law  was  not  made  retroactive,  but  it  would  seem  only  fair  and  just  to  allow 
a  promotion  of  one  grflde  for  each  313  days  of  the  time  spent  as  substitute,  deducting 
of  course  the  first  313  days  of  such  service.  Promotion  to  the  grade  which  I  could 
have  attained  under  section  1543,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  as  it  is  applied  to-day 
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would  place  me  in  gjade  5,  the  grade  that  has  been  reached  by  other  more  fortunatp 
clerks  who  entered  the  service  contemporaneously  with  me.  I  would  then  rpcwve 
three  j^rades  for  substitute  service  and  the  promotion  that  was  withheld  last  year, 
in  addition  to  the  promotion  that  was  made  tnis  year. 

*'  Even  though  I  were  to  be  promoted  to  ^rade  5, 1  would  still  be  short  appniximately 
$900  in  salary  which  I  lost  during  this  period,  to  safy  nothing  of  the  347  days  of  unem. 
ployed  time  while  serving  as  substitute. 

*'0f  those  clerks  in  mv  class  personally  known  to  me,  it  can  truthfully  and  without 
jexaegeration  be  said,  there  are  none  more  faithful  nor  more  efficient' in  the  entire 
mauservice.  It  has  been  discouraging  in  the  extreme  to  them,  when,  after  yean 
of  hard  toil  and  diligent  study,  they  are  still  held  down,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  the  same  saluy  paid  female  clerks  and  entering  raw  recruits,  many  of  wham 
had  not  even  passed  a  civil  service  examination. 

"In  spite  of  the  apparent  injustice  done  them  and  their  families  during  these  vfars 
of  abnormal  times  and  high  prices,  they  clung  with  imwavering  faith  to  the  belief 
that  they  would  eventually  receive  what  is  justlv  due  them,  \iz.,  promotion  to  the 

g roper  grade  earned  by  years  of  service,  and  back  pay  for  the  salar>^  they  have  Inet. 
iven  the  claim  to  back  pay,  with  the  exception  oi  the  |100  lost  during  191^19, 
Would  be  waived  by  many  clerks  in  this  class,  if  only  the  earned  promotions  were 
made.'' 
Respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

George  L.  M.  Riekenberg, 

FoturUenth  Divinon  Representatii  e$. 


A  Brief  Stating  the  Case  of  That  Class  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  Who  Were 
Ordered  bt  the  Post  Office  Department  to  Change  Their  Rcsidente. 

This  moving  directly  concerned  their  salary,  as  clerks  were  required  to  defray  their 
own  expenses,  even  to  transportation.  Quite  a  number  of  them  owned  their  own 
homes  and  had  their  residence  at  natural  terminal  points  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
said  terminal  points  being  suitable  to  the  department. 

In  Forcing  them  to  move  then  to  a  different  and  sometimes  distant  locality  the 
department  compelled  them  to  sever  all  home  ties,  life-long  friendships,  and,  in  mme 
cases,  to  sacrifice  property  at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  them  to  arrange 
their  personal  affairs. 

We  believe  that  this  class  of  employees  should  be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary expense  incurred  when  changing  residence  under  orders  of  the  department. 


A  Brief  Covering  That  Class  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  Whose  Salary  Was 
Reduced  by  the  Order  of  the  Post.Office  Department  on  Account  op  Re- 
organization OF  Certain  Railway  Post  Office  Lines. 

About  two  years  ago  several  of  the  longer  railway  post  office  lines  were  cut.  and,  in 
some  cases,  tne  number  of  clerks  was  reduced  and  their  salaries  reduced  where  th»» 
men  involved  did  not  wish  to  accept  appointment  to  a  vacancy  on  a  foreign  line  oi 
their  own  class. 

Some  of  these  men  were  offered  appointment  to  distant  lines  necessitating  removal 
from  their  established  headquarters,  and  in  cases  where  clerks  declined  such  appoint- 
ment, they  were  arbitra^ly  reduced  in  salary  and  grade  by  the  department. 

We  do  not  think  these  reductions  were  fat^r  or  wananted,  as  the  law  specifically 
states  that  "when  reorganizations  of  the  service  a^e  made  that  salaries  shall  not  bo 
reduced  by  reason  of  siich  reorganization." 

We  ask  that  these  clerks  be  restored  to  their  proper  grade  and  salary. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Hugh  Sparks,  of  San  Francisco. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HUGH  SPABKS,  SAH  FEAVCISCO,  CALIF. 

\Ir.  Sparks.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  represent  the  railway  mail  clerks 
assi^ed  to  road  service  in  the  eighth  division  of  the  raiiwa^r  mail 
service,  comprising  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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I  have  been  given  the  subject  of  salaries  and  living  costs,  as  those 
are  necessarilv  related  subjects. 

•  It  will  not  oe  my  purpose  to  detain  you  in  an  effort  to  give  you  all 
the  facts  involved,  as  I  am  confident  that  a  full  and  free  consideration 
of  certain  of  the  essential  facts  will  convince  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  that  the  salaries  paid  to  railway  postal  clerks 
are  at  the  present  time  inadequate  to  meet  the  living  costs;  that 
those  salaries  are  also,  because  of  the  laws  fixing  them,  and  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  those  laws,  inequitable.  They  have 
become  mequitable  as  a  result  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  tnose  laws. 

In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  a  salary  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  certain  factors  which  are  fundamental.  One  of 
these  factors  is  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  employee. 
We  believe  that  the  service  rendered  by  a  railway  postal  employee  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  public  of  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  tnat  the  distribution  of  certain  classes  of 
mail,  such  as  registers,  letters,  and  daily  papers  should  be  done  while 
it  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  destmation.  It  makes  for  facility 
of  dispatch  and  enhances  the  contentment  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  when  they  realize  that  they  will  receive  their  letters,  even 
though  they  be  of  a  social  nature,  when  they  should  receive  them ; 
and  in  the  case  of  daily  papers,  the  dissemination  of  news  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people.  There  is  no  class  of  Government  employee 
who  realizes  this  better  than  the  railway  postal  clerk,  because  S  a 
single  daily  paper  should  be  missent  by  one  of  them  it  results  in  his 
being  penali/ed,  and  properly  so,  because  the  people  must  get  the 
news  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the  means  by  which  they  get  it. 

The  relations,  I  might  say,  between  the  railway  mail  service  and 
general  business  are  such  that  we  might  aptly  sav  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  otlier.  It  is  essentially 
the  case  that  anything  which  injures  the  railway  mail  service  must 
inevitably  injure  the  business  conditions  of  the  coimtry. 

Now  on  the  matter  of  mental  requirements  as  a  lactor  entering 
into  the  establishing  of  an  adequate  wage.  There  are  a  great  many 
vocations  which  require  no  special  mental  qualifications.  But  the 
railway  mail  service  is  not  one  of  those  vocations.  We  are  required 
to  take  an  entrance  examination,  which  is  not  in  itself  severe — that 
is,  the  mental  examination — but  that  is  merely  an  entering  wedge. 
Once  we  are  appointed  to  the  service  we  are  examined  at  irequent 
intervals  upon  Jmowledge  of  distribution,  upon  knowledge  of  connec- 
tions— ^by  that  I  mean  we  must  know  the  connecting  railway  post 
office  or  route  by  which  any  given  piece  of  mail  matter  will  reach 
its  destination,  Dy  the  shortest  possible  route  in  point  of  time. 
These  things  we  must  know.  In  order  to  know  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  devote  our  time  to  study.  We  can  not  devote  time  to  study  when 
we  are  performing  the  services  of  railway  postal  clerks  on  the  road; 
therefore  we  must  devote  time  to  study  at  home.  This  is,  we  believe, 
a  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
salaries  that  we  should  receive. 

We  must  also  study  postal  laws  and  regulations.  We  have  an 
arrangement  with  regard  to  postal  laws  and  regulations  which  we 
do  not  believe  exactly  equitable  in  regard  to  assignments.  We  have 
535  questions.    We  must  memorize  all  of  the  postal  laws  applicable 
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to  the  railway  mail  service  in  order  to  answer  any  one  of  those  ques- 
tions. We  must  do  it  every  time  we  have  an  examination,  and  wo 
have  heretofore  been  required  to  take  it  once  every  year.  I  am  n(»t 
oflPering  that,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  as  a  grievance,  you  understand,  but 
merely  as  one  of  the  requirements  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  salaries — studies. 

We  must  have  accuracy,  we  must  have  speed.  Speed  and  accuracy 
naturally  are  based  upon  study,  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
we  are  required  to  do. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  physical 
requirements.  It  is  recognized  by  those  in  Congress  who  have 
introduced  legislation  pertaining  to  the  retirement  of  classified  civil 
employees  that  railway  postal  clerks  are  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  every  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  our  behalf 
and  we  sincerely  hope,  both  in  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  the 
Government,  that  some  of  them  will  speedily  be  enacted — have 
contained  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  railway  postal  clerks  will  be 
retired — ^when  eligible  for  retirement — ^five  years  earlier  than  other 
classes  of  employees.  That,  I  assume,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
recognized  that  our  service  is  more  strenuous,  that  our  earning 
power  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  men  employed  in  more  mild  voca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  that  work  is  more  hazardous. 

Mr.  Sparks.  Hazardous;  yes,  sir.     It  is  more  hazardous. 

Another  element  which  I  believe  is  necessary  for  consideration  in 
order  that  you  may  arrive  at  what  shall  constitute  an  equitable 
salary,  is  the  element  of  danger  in  our  service.  In  the  case  of  accident 
to  a  train  it  is  usually  the  case  that  a  niail  car  follows  the  enfi:ine 
immediatelv.  The  postal  laws  and  regulations  require  that  we  shall 
keep  the  d.oors  of  mail  cars  closed  except  when  mails  are  being 
dispatched  therefrom  or  received  through  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
when  danger  is  impending  we  receive  no  warning.  The  engineer, 
the  fireman,  can  see  what  is  ahead  of  them;  we  can  not.'  We  confie 
into  the  smash  without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  coming.  That  is 
a  danger  which  I  believe  should  be  taKen  into  consideration  in  fixing 
our  salaries.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  such  things  are  considereu 
in  all  lines  of  industry. 

Another  danger,  and  a  very  considerable  one,  to  which  we  are 
subjected  is  that  of  contagion.  We  handle  the  mails  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  and  those  mails  originate  in  every  conceivable  place  through- 
out the  world.  No  one  is  deprived  of  the  privilege — and  rightly  so— 
of  using  the  United  States  mails,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  those  who 
handle  them  are  exposed  to  certain  dangers  which  people  who  do 
not  handle  them  are  not  exposed  to. 

Another  thing  upon  which  I  will  touch  is  reorganization.  I 
assume  that  reorganization  comes  under  the  subject  of  salaries, 
inasmuch  as  sacrifices  of  salary  have  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  reorgan- 
ization, resulting,  of  course,  from  departmental  orders.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  raflway  post  office  line  is  reorganized.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  when  railway  post  office  fines  are  reorganized  tlie 
reorganization  is  for  the  purpose,  generally,  of  curtailment  of  service 
— at  least  that  has  almost  always  resulted.  Now,  as  a  result  of  th« 
reorganization  certain  men  are  required,  for  instance,  to  change 
their  residence. 
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lender  existing  law  the  expense  incidental  to  such  changes  of 
residence  must  be  borne  by  the  clerks  affected,  and  there  are  in- 
stances in  my  division  where  this  expense  has  amounted  to  more 
than  $25  a  month  covering  a  period  of  1 2  months.  Mr.  Commissioner, 
railway  postal  clerks  raise  no  question  of  legality  with  respect  to  these 
sacrifices,  but  thev  contend  tnat  they  are  inequitable,  masmuch  as 
existing  law  affords  them  no  relief  against  them.  They  also  contend 
that  they  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conmiission,  as  the 
money  so  expended  is  necessarily  derived  from  their  salaries  as 
railway  postal  clerks,  they  being  required  by  regulations  to  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  department,  and  forbidden  to  engage  in 
business  for  profit,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent  for  others.  (Sec. 
1599  P.  L.  and  R.)  Furthermore,  such  expenditures  are  made  in 
compliance  with  departmental  orders,  and  are  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Postal  Service.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  a 
law  March  3,  1917,  protecting  clerks  against  reduction  in  salary 
because  of  changes  in  the  service.  The  necessity  for  this  legislation 
was  brought  about  bv  the  same  reorganization  of  the  service  which 
requires  clerks  to  change  their  residence  at  their  own  expense, 
therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this  act  be  amended  or 
amplified  so  as  to  require  the  department  to  pay  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  such  clerks,  and  that  those  who  have  already 
been  required  to  move  at  their  own  expense  be,  upon  certification  of 
proper  vouchers,  reimbursed.  We  feel  confident  that  you  will  take 
cognizance  of  this  situation,  as,  being  charged  with  an  eauitable 
readjustment  of  salaries,  we  believe  that,  once  they  are  so  readjusted, 
you  will  not  suffer  their  depletion  through  causes  which  are  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  the  service.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  an  equitable 
readjustment  of  salaries  is  impossible  without  some  such  provision, 
and  blowing  that  ** Equity  regards  as  done  what  ought  to  oe  done/' 
we  feel  assured  that  your  recommendations  will  be  favorable  to  us. 

Surplus  clerks  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  Surplus  clerks 
have  practically  lost  their  identity.  That  is  another  thing  which 
comes  under  reorganization  because  surplus  clerks  are  a  by-product 
of  reorganization.  If  they  belong  to  a  class  A,  railway  postal  office, 
they  can  be  promoted  to  the  maximum  grade  of  a  class  A  assign- 
ment, but  if  they  belong  to  a  higher  classification  they  can  not  be 
promoted  beyond  the  maximum  grade  of  a  class  A  assignment. 
Of  course,  if  the  single  classification  should  be  adopted,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  make  any  provision  in  regard  to  that. 

Another  thing  in  inadequacy  of  salaries.  The  increased  cost  of 
living  in  my  city,  San  Francisco,  was,  in  August,  70  per  cent.  My 
pay  has  increased  since  1914,  28  per  cent;  tne  difference  is  42  per 
cent.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  my  pay  in  1914,  is  $630.  This  added 
to  my  present  pay,  $1,920,  would  amount  to  $2,555.  If  my  pay  had 
increased  in  the  game  ratio  as  the  living  costs,  I  would  now  be  receiv- 
ing $2,555.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  use  my  own  case 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  fair  illustration,  I  think, 
of  other  conditions,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  I  have 
received  every  advance  of  pay  that  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  I  am  a  class  C  man,  and  I  have  reached  the  maximum  meritorious 
grade  of  my  assignment;  therefore  I  am  in  a  very  much  more  fortunate 
position  than  many  other  railway  postal  clerks  throughout  the 
country. 
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Another  thing  I  wish  to  say  in  qualification  of  this  high  cost  of 
living  that  I  have  quoted  is  this:  That  living  costs  in  San  Francisco 
are  considerably  less  than  in  other  {)arts  of  me  country,  because  the 
monthly  labor  review  shows  that  it  is  about  93  per  cent  in  Xew  York, 
while  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  the  lowest  given  in  the  whole  Unitc<l 
States.  Seattle,  I  believe,  was  second  and  San  Francisco  third. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  inference  that  this  is  representativt^ 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  of  a  locality.  You  have  received  figuri's. 
I  presume,  with  respect  to  other  localities. 

Now,  I  will  compare  outside  conditions,  outside  industries.  I 
have  a  list  here  of  101  crafts.  This  list  was  obtained  from  the  build- 
ing trades  of  my  city,  San  Francisco.  Of  those  101  crafts,  97  of 
them  receive  $5  or  more  per  day.  Foiu*  of  them  receive  less  than 
$5  per  day.  Sixty-seven  of  them  receive  double  time  for  overtime. 
We  maintain  that  when  such  a  condition  exists  outside  the  service, 
that  the  service  itself  is  injured.  We  are  not  arguing  our  case;  we  are 
arguing  the  case  of  the  public.  The  service  itsell  is  injured  a«>  a 
result  of  the  conditions.  They  are  better  in  other  industries  than 
they  are  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  because  of  which  it  is  imix)- 
sible  to  obtain  efficient  men  for  this  service,  and  when  we  do  obtain 
a  man  who  possesses  the  qualifications  necessary  for  efficiency,  he 
immediately  leaves  the  service.  The  old  men  who  have  been  in 
the  service  a  number  of  years  have  reached  a  condition  where  they 
are  practically  unfitted  for  outside  service,  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
only  thing  that  is  holding  the  service  up  at  all.  Those  men  can  ii<n 
afi'ord  to  leave,  some  of  them,  because  they  are  entirely  unfitted  inr 
outside  work. 

Mr.  Sparks  submitted  the  following  papers,  brief  for  railway  postal 
clerks  assigned  to  road  service  in  the  eighth  division,  Railway  Mail 
Service,  prepared  by  himself ;  brief  for  transfer,  terminal,  and  substitute 
clerks,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  railway  postal  clerks  at  L-^s 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  a  brief  covering  general  conditions,  prepared  by 
Jolui  A.  Gager,  .Ogden,  Utah. 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  High  Sparks. 

for  railway  postal  clerks  assigned  to  road  service,  eighth  dhisiok,  baiiwa^ 

mail  service. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  the  commisFion  ^dth  an  extended  amiment  which 
shall  comprehend  all  the  fact^s  involved,  as  I  indiil^  the  confidence  tliat  a  full  and 
frank  consideration  of  the  essential  facts  will  convince  it  that  the  ciurent  Xyofii^  "i 
salaries  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  as  applied  to  the  men  engaged  therein,  i^  lu- 
equita))le;  tliat  the  salaries  are,  as  a  result  thereof,  inadequate:  and  that  a  pen«riJ 
reclassifiaition  and  readjustment,  with  a  view  to  doing  eauity  to  all  concerned,  sho'ii  i 
he  recommended.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  connne  the  discussion  within  x^ 
brief  compAHs  as  the  importance  of  the  case  will  permit. 

I.  Salaries  can  not  be  held  adequate  because  of  the  financial  ability  of  thoec'  u* 
whom  they  apply  to  exist. 

Man,  being  endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  of  all  God's  creaturp*. 
uses  that  intelligence  to  adjust  his  manner  of  living  to  his  means:  conseauentiy.  ii  h<' 
receives  little  he  eats  and  wears  little.  He  denies  himself  and  his  family,  should  li^ 
have  one,  m\ny  of  the  essentials  of  life.  He  lives,  and  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him  live,  not  as  God  intends  that  they  should  live,  but  rather  as  they  are  com- 
pelled, bv  force  of  economic  circumstances,  to  live. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  railway  postal  clerks,  because  of  present  salary  condi- 
tions, have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  for  themselves  and  their  dependents,  astandanl 
of  living  wnich  i?  un-American,  I  submit  herewith,  imder  separate  cover,  markt^i 
'•Exhibit  A,"  certain  signed  statements  from  the  clerks  tJhemselves. 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  commission  I  have  attached  typewritten  briefs  of  the 
statements  referred  to  above,  which  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  statementn^ 
themselves. 

II.  In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  a  salary  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
15  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered. 

The  functions  of  the  road  service  are:  To  receive,  distribute,  and  dispatch  the  various 
classes  of  nuul  enroute  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  receive  the  maximum  of  protec- 
tion while  in  the  possession  of  the  clerks,  and  when  being  dispatched  therefrom,  and 
will  reach  its  destmation  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  in  pomt  of  time. 

It  would  be,  I  believe,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  distribution 
of  certain  classes  of  mail,  such  as  registers,  letters,  and  daily  papers,  while  they  are 
traveling  in  the  direction  of  their  destination,  and  were  it  not  for  {luch  a  system  the 
delav  to  and  uncertainty  in  the  receipt  of  important  business  communications 
woufd  be  sufficient  to  greatlv  injure  the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  added  ex- 
pense necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  '*clo8ed-pouch  service"  throughout  the 
rountry  would  be  appalling.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  practically  as 
many  distributors,  m  addition  to  those  already  there,  as  there  are  railway  postal 
clerks,  would  have  to  be  employed  in  the  large  centers  of  distribution. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  tne  service  which  we  render  to  our  country  is  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  its  people;  that  it  is  of  almost  inestimable  value  to  them, 
and  we  pray  that,  in  arriving  at  your  conclusion,  you  give  this  matter  consideration. 

III.  Mental  and  physical  requirements  and  hardships  as  factors  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  a  9alary. 

There  are  few  duties  required  of  men  in  any  other  line  of  endeavor  which  carry 
with  them  the  same  necessity  for  quick,  rapid,  and  accurate  thinking,  extended  over 
as  long  a  period  of  time,  often,  because  of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  railway 
postal  clerks  assigned  to  road  service  are  compelled  to  work,  until  the  very  limit 
of  mental  and  physical  endurance  is  reached.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  essentials  of  an  efficient  railway  postal  clerk  are: 

(l'^  Knowledge  of  schemes  of  distribution. 

(2j  Knowledge  of  connections.  (The  coimectiag  railway  post  office  or  stage  route 
to  which  the  mail  should  be  dispatched  in  order  that  it  may  reach  its  destination  in. 
the  shortest  possible  time.) 

i3)  Accuracy. 

(4)  Speed. 

(5)  Endurance. 

It  is  generally  ponceded  to  require  from  three  to  five  years  for  a  substitute  entering- 
the  service  to  become  an  efficient  railway  postal  clerk.  He  must  be  conversant  with 
sinde,  double,  triple,  and  sometimes  even  with  more  supplies  for  any  given  ofTce. 
ThL^  can  be  attained  only  by  constant  study  during  lay-off  periods,  keeping  up  with 
the  changes  in  railroad  schedules,  correction  of  schemes  from  general  orders  issued 
weekly  showing  all  service  changes,  new  offices  established  and  old  offices  discon- 
tinued, with  the  consequent  changes  of  supply. 

Accuracy  is  necessary,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  good,  but  from 
that  of  the  clerk  as  well,  as  errors  in  distribution  cause  delay  to  the  mail  involved, 
and  the  clerk  making  them  is  penalized  by  being  charged  with  minus  points,  enough 
of  which  may  result  in  a  failiure  to  receive  promotion  when  due,  demotion,  or  even 
di'tmissal  from  the  service. 

Speed  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  road  clerk  has  only  a  limited  time  (the  running 
time  of  the  train  between  points  of  dispatch)  in  which  to  complete  the  distribution. 

Endurance  is  necessary,  as  he  has  to  contend  with  the  motion  of  a  moving  train, 
the  strain  of  completing  the  distribution  before  reaching  the  point  at  which  the  mail 
i?  to  be  dispatched,  and  the  liability  of  delayed  trains,  which  would  require  the 
reworking  and  repouching  of  the  mail  in  order  that  it  make  the  proper  connection. 
Other  things  which  make  this  work  require  men  who  can  endure  hardships  are,  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  at  night;  that  the  hours  of  actual  work  are  long;  that  the 
work,  when  on  the  road,  is  constant;  and  that  the  food  eaten  by  the  clerks  consists, 
principally  of  cold  lunches,  there  being  either  no  means  or  opportunity  to  prepare 
anything  warm. 

As  evidence  that  the  Post  Office  Department  considers  that  a  railway  postal  clerk, 
to  be  effident,  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  service,  either  working  on  the  road  or 
in  study  and  rest  at  home,  in  order  that  he  may  be  mentally  and  physically  equipped 
for  his  next  tour  of  duty,  I  quote  section  1599,  Postal  Laws  and  Kegulations: 

"Sec.  1599.  The  compensation  paid  to  railway  postal  clerks  is  for  daily  service 
whether  they  are  on  duty  or  not,  and  their  entire  time  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Lay-off  periods  are  granted  for  rest  and  recuperation, 
for  correcting  schemes,  preparation  for  and  work  incidental  to  study  upon  distri- 
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bution  assignment,  the  checking  up  of  registry  records,  attention  to  official  a>Ti— 
8|>ondence,  preparation  for  next  tour  of  duty,  or  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  U..ir 
assi^menta.  The  time  shall  not  be  utilized  by  clerks  for  the  purpof<e  of  engagins  ir 
biisinesfl  for  profit  either  as  principal  or  as  agent  for  others,  nor  should  they  o\*^gx 
their  physical  strength  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  in  a  refreshed  condition  vL*  r. 
resuming  active  duty. " 

Having  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  hardships  and  deprivations  that  clerb*  in  ^ 
railway  pwat  office  are,  of  necessity,  required  to  undergo,  together  with  some  of  tJ- 
responsibilities  attaching  to  their  position,  I  respectfully  submit  that  these,  tocpt) . ' 
witn  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  are  among  the  principal  factors  to  be  con>i<i*r^.i 
in  arriving  at  what  shall  constitute  an  equitable  wage,  and  pray  that  you  ma>  lt.** 
the  foresroing  your  earnest  consideration. 

IV.  Dangers  incidental  to  service  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  I'tir 
salaries. 

The  mail  car  usuaUy  occupies  a  position  in  the  train  immediately^  behind  the  enihi.*- 
and  the  doors  are  required  to  be  kept  closed  except  when  mail  is  being  dispat'  h^^i 
from  or  received  into  them ;  consequently  clerks  are  never  warned  of  any  impeDdin- 
danger.  The  lives  of  enginemen  are  oiten  saved  by  abandonment  of  the  enn^* 
after  setting  the  air  brakes.  Not  so  the  railway  postal  clerk,  who  rarely  has  an  i)\>\'  r- 
tunity  after  the  air  goes  on,  and  before  the  crash  comes  to  grab  the  safety  rods  v^vu 
which  the  cars  are  pro\ided. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  which  railway  postal  clerks  are  subjected,  and  a  ^e^ 
considerable  one,  comes  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mail  they  hajidle  has  Ix^-rj 
handled  before  them  in  its  origin,  at  least,  by  persons  afSicted  with  all  mauntr*': 
contagious  diseases. 

V.  Salaries  applicable  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service  as  influenced  by  the  pree*  :it 
method  of  classification. 

Section  1543,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  provides  that: 

*'The  Postmaster  General  may  appoint  railway  postal  clerks  in  such  manner  i-:..i 
of  such  respective  grades  and  salaries  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  annual  appn>i>:ij- 
tion  acts  for  the  serxdce  of  the  Post  Office  Department,"  and  that  "such  clerice  th  \ 
be  designated  as  railway  postal  clerks,"  etc.,  and  shall  be  di\ided  into  the  follo;*-iri» 
grades,  with  corresponding  salaries  per  annum  not  exceeding  the  following  rates,' 

Then  follows  the  basic  or  permanent  salary  grades,  ranging  from  grade  one,  at  not 
exceeding  $900  per  annum,  to  grade  ten,  at  not  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum. 

Section  1549,  rostal  Laws  and  Regulations,  provides  that: 

"The  Postmaster  General  shall  classif)^  and  nx  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  cU  rV?. 
under  such  r^ulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  in  the  grades  pro^ided  by  law;  and  :<  r 
.the  purpose  of  oiganization  and  of  establishing  maximum  grades  to  which  promoti  a? 
may  be  made  successively  as  hereinafter  provided,  he  shall  classify  railway  i"*t 
offices,  terminal  railway  post  offices,  and  transfer  offices  with  reference  to  tn»  ir 
character  and  importance  in  three  classes,  with  salar>'  grades  as  follows:  Clas?  A 
$900  to  $1,200;  class  B,  $900  to  $1,300;  class  C,  $900  to  $1,500,"  Paragraph  2  .f 
this  section  provides  that:  "Clerks  in  class  A  shall  be  promoted  succeasively  t*. 
grade  three,  clerks  in  class  6  shall  be  promoted  successively  to  grade  four,  isd 
clerks  in  class  C  shall  be  promoted  successively  to  grade  five,"  and  that  *'Vt^ 
motions  above  these  grades  within  the  maximum  grades  of  the  classification  may  Ir 
made  in  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  meritorious  8er\'ice." 

The  act  of  July  2,  1918,  maldng  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department  i't 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  created  two  new  salary  grades  in  each  classili^a- 
tion,  and  provided: 

"That  on  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  railway  postal  clerks  shall 
pass  automatically  from  the  grades  they  are  in  and  the  salaries  they  receive  under  the 
act  of  August  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  to  the  corresponding  grade, 
irith  salaries  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Thisact  contains  a  pro\'i80  to  the  effect  that  *' the  salary  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  railway  poe^il 
clerks  shall  be  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  not  more  than  $200."  This  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  many  clerks  from  receiving  their  automatic  promotions.  *? 
provided  for  in  section  1549,  above,  and  prevented  many  who  had  reacned  the  maxi- 
mum successive  grade  in  their  classification  from  being  considered  for  meiitoriooi 
promotion.  As  a  result,  should  this  act  and  the  subsequent  acts  granting  temporan 
salary  increases  not  be  continued  in  effect  after  June  30,  1920,  these  clerlu  vrill  dn^p 
back  to  the  salary  grades  they  were  in  on  June  30, 1918. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  created  no  new  salary  grades,  but  added  $100  to  each  clasaifici- 
Hon  wnich,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  new  grades  have  been  held  to  be  meritoriima, 
has  not  benefited  all  the  clerks  in  the  service,  aa  certain  requirements,  fixed  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  act.  must  be  met. 
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We  believe  that  these  acts  granting  temporary  increases  of  salary  were  emergency 
acts;  that  they  were  passed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the  clerks  during 
the  existence  of  an  unusual  condition;  that  tney  were  intended  to  apply  to  all  the 
clerks  in  the  service;  and  that  any  construction  which  prevents  them  from  so  apply- 
ing is  a  wrong  construction. 

We  also  contend  that  the  method  of  classification  authorized  by  the  sections  of 
postal  laws  and  rQg[ulations  quoted  above  injures  both  the  service  and  the  clerks: 
employed  therein,  inasmuch  as  our  salaries,  while  they  are  supposed  to  be  fixed* 
by  law.  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  largely  a  matter  of  regulation,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  character  and  importance  of  our  assignments  determines 
their  classification,  which,  in  turn,  determines  our  salary  grades. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1917,  provides  that: 

*' Hereafter  when  railway  postal  clerks  are  transferred  from  one  assignment  to 
another  because  of  changes  in  the  service,  their  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  such  change.'' 

This  act  protects  those  clerks  who  are,  because  of  changes  in  the  service  (reorgani- 
zation), transferred  from  one  assignment  to  another  by  onier  of  the  department,  but 
it  does  not  protect  those  who,  as  a  result  of  reorganization,  are  placed  on  the  "surplus '* 
(unassignea)  list,  and,  because  of  the  nomaaic  life  they  are  compelled  to  live  in: 
Fuch  position,  accept  appointment  to  another  assignment.  Nor  does  it  protect  those 
clerks  who  have  reached  the  maximum  meritorious  ^de  of  their  assignments  and 
are  neither  transferred  nor  placed  on  the  "surplus"  list,  but  who  have  all  chances  of 
further  promotion  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization.  To  illustrate:  In. 
October,  1914,  I  reached  the  maximum  meritorious  grade  of  my  assigoment.  lit 
March,  1917,  the  railway  post  office  to  which  I  am  assigned  was  reorganized.  The 
classification  of  the  line  was  not  changed,  still,  as  a  result,  1  have  been  so  far  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  further  promotion  that  I  can  not  hope  to  ever  get  any.  To 
meet  a  somewhat  similar  situation  in  the  Army  the  Congress  has  passed  a  longevity 
act  which  provides  *that  ofi^cers  of  the  junior  grades  who  have  served  5  years  shall 
have  an  increase  of  pay  of  10  per  cent,  10  years  10  per  cent  more,  continuing  in 
the  same  ratio  until  tney  have  received  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  and  this,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  they  may  have  been  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another  in  die 
meantime.  Whether  or  not  such  a  policy  applied  to  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
sound  1  do  not  presume  to  say,  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  only  attract  nigh -grade  men  to  the  service  but  would  tend  to  hold  them  once* 
they  faaid  entered  it. 

As  evidence  that  the  present  method  of  classification  is  injurious  both  to  the* 
Berv-ice  and  the  clerks,  I  submit  herewith,  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  a  list  of  railway 
post  office  lines  in  the  eighth  division,  Railway  Mail  Service,  upon  which  service- 
vas  discontinued  and  curtailed  as  a  result  of  tne  reorganization  during  the  period 
from  January  1  to  June  15,  1917. 

VI.  Should  the  present  system  of  classification  be  eliminated? 

We  believe  that  in  all  equity  it  should,  not  only  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above 
but  for  the  following  additional  reasons: 

<1)  Present  classifications  tend  to  retard  advancement,  as  promotions  to  the- 
meritorious  grades,  being  discretionary,  are  so  hedged  in  by  regulations  as  to  be- 
difficult  of  attainment.  As  a  result,  efficient,,  conscientious  clerks  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  service  holds  at  best  for  them  only  a  doubtful  future;  consequently,  they 
take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  resign,  their  places  being  nlled  by  new 
men  who  must  put  in  several  years  of  study  before  they  can  render  as  efficient  service- 
as  their  predecessors. 

(2)  The  duties  in  the  different  grades  and  classifications  are  practically  the  same* 
This  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  clerk  in  a  class  C  assignment  takes 
more  examinations  and  works  more  consecutive  hours  than  the  clerk  in  a  class  A 
assignment,  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  usually  runs  alone,  is  a  clerk  in 
charge,  which  means  that  he  has  more  responsibility  than  the  class  C  clerk  below 
the  grade  of  clerk  in  charge.  He  handles  all  classes  of  mail,  makes  trip  reports, 
tends  local  stations,  which  me  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant service  that  a  railway  postal  clerk  can  render;  in  fact,  he  does  everything,  out 
on  a  smaller  scale,  than  the  clerk  in  the  higher  salaried  assignment. 

VII.  Are  the  basic  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks  adequate  under  normal 
conditions? 

No.  I  quote  from  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  (S.. 
Doc.  No.  415,  64th  Cong.,  August,  1915): 

**In  tlie  higjiest  paid  occupations  among  wage  earners,  such  as  railroad  engineefs 
and  conductors,  glass  blowers,  certain  steel-mill  employees,  and  a  few  of  the  building 
trades,  the  incomes  will  range  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  at  best.  Such  an  income  means,, 
under  present-day  conditions,  a  fair  living  for  a  family  of  moderate  size,  education 
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of  the  children  through  high  school,  a  small  insurance  policy,  a  bit  put  by  for  a  rair  r 
day — and  nothing  more.  With  unusual  responsibilities  or  misfortunes,  it  i?  t.. 
little,  and  the  pinch  of  necessity  is  keenly  felt.'/ 

VIII.  Living  conditions. 

The  August,  1919,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Biu'eau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Vol.  IX. 
No.  2,  page  109,  shows  that  the  average  familjr  expenditures  for  22  food  artirlf^, 
combined,  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  $271.48  in  1913  and  $458.97  in  June,  1919. 

Percentage  increase  June,  1919,  compared  with  1913—69  per  cent. 

My  salary,  October,  1914,  was  $1,500  per  annum. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  an  increase  of  $300  per  annum,  aa  a  result  of  th^ 
special  legislation  contained  in  the  appropriation  acts  of  1918  and  1919. 

My  present  salary  is^  therefore,  $1,800  per  annum. 

Percentage  increase  in  pay  July,  1919,  compared  with  October,  1914 — ^20  pjer  ci?!ii 

Difference  between  percentage  increase  in  living  costs  and  percentage  increi«e 
in  pay — 49  per  cent. 

Forty -nine  per  cent  of  $1,500,  my  pay  in  October,  1914,  is  $735,  so  it  is  ob\io!:* 
that,  in  so  far  as  supporting  myself  and  family  is  concerned,  I  am,  in  respect  to  tb>' 
22  food  articles  referred  to  above,  $735  a  year  worse  off  now  than  I  was  in  1914,  a« 
prices  did  not  rise  appreciably  until  1916. 

My  present  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum  plus  $735,  the  sum  repre3enting  the  differ, 
en  re  oetween  percentage  increase  in  li\Tng  costs  and  percentage  increase  in  pay. 
is  $2,535,  the  salary  I  w^ould  be  receiving  to-day  had  my  salary  increased  in  the  8am<^ 
ratio  as  the  prices  of  the  food  articles  referred  to  above. 

This  is  not  an  extreme  case,  as  the  same  authority  shows  the  average  per  rent  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  referred  to  in  39  American  cities  as  of  June,  r.M9. 
compared  with  1913,  to  be  approximately  84  per  cent. 

To  illustrate  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing,  I  quote  from  page  114  of  ih*: 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  August,  1919,  as  follows: 

Wholesale  prices  in  July,  1914,  and  in  June,  1919,  as  compared  with  average  prices 
in  1913. 

Average  money  prices. 


Article— textile  and  leather  goods. 
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Cotton,  Upland,  mlddllzig lb. 

Sheeting.  Drown,  pepperelL yd. 

Bleached  muslin,  lonsdale do . 

Wool,  i  and  3/8  grades lb. 

Storm  serge,  all  wool,  50-lneh. yd. 

Leather,  chrome  cal  L »q.  It . 

Leather,  sole,  oak lb. 

Shoes,  men's,  Goodyear  welt,  vicl  calf,  blucher pair. 

Shoe»,  women's,  Goodyear  welt,  gun  metal,  button do. 


MM 

Mr 
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In  considering  the  prices  quoted  above  it  should  be  remembered  that  the>^  are. 
except  in  the  case  of  shoes,  tne  prices  of  unfinished  articles,  and  that  the  finisht^l 
article  costs  the  consumer  (quotation  shows  wholesale  prices)  about  100  per  cent  mor? 
than  the  wholesale  prices  for  June,  1919.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  h(  i 
that  men's  shoes,  such  as  are  listed  above,  cost  retail  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present 
time  from  $12  to  $14  a  pair. 

While  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  a  decrease  of  from 
2  to  5  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  the  22  food  articles  referred  to  above,  in  15  municipil- 
ities  in  widely  divergent  localities,  for  the  month  of  September,  they  show  a  2  per 
cent  increase  lor  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Portland,  Or^.;  a  1  per  cent  increase  ior 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  a  slight  increase  for  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Seattle,  \\x-h 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  that  I  have  used  my  own 


majority,  thousands  of  whom  must  be  in  a  much  worse  predicament  than  myself, 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  am  assigned  to  a  cUss  C  railway  poet  office,  whirb 
carries  with  it  the  highest  salary  grade;  that  I  reached  the  highest  meritorious  grail.' 
of  the  assignment  in  October,  1914;  and  that  I  have  received  all  the  increases  author 
ized  by  Congress  subsequent  to  that  time. 

IX.  Do  our  salaries  compare  favorably  with  those  of  men  in  outside  industry? 

We  answer  that  they  do  not,  and,  as  proof  that  they  do  not,  beg  leave  to  submi* 
herewith  the  wage  scale  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francwco.  Calif,  a? 
of  August  12,  1919,  marked  Exhibit  C.    By  this  wage  scale  101  crafts  carrying  differ- 
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ent  salaries  are  listed,  and  the  salaries  received  by  them  in  1915  and  1919,  with  the 
overtime  rates  are  shown. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  common  laborers  received  |3  a  day 
in  1915,  and  that  they  now  receive  $5  a  day,  an  increase  in  four  years  of  approximately 
66  per  cent.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  entered  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  in  January,  1905,  and  that  my  present  salary,  including  the  temporary 
increases,  is  $5  a  day. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  among  other  things 
provides  that: 

''The  Congress  shall  have  power:  To  establish  poet  offices  and  post  roads,  and  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  thia  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.'' 

With  all  deference  I  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  wages  in  outside  indus- 
m',  unless  something  is  done,  and  done  soon,  to  make  the  Postal  Service  attractive 
to'young,  efficient  men  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  maintain  it  as  a  great  public  service 
should  be  maintained. 

X.  Suggested  remedy. 

Having  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  evils  attending  the  present  method  of 
cbssification,  with  respect  to  their  influence  upon  the  salaries  of  the  employees,  as 
well  as  their  deleterious  effect  upon  the  service  itself,  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  good,  together  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  received  at  the  present 
time,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  single  Standard  of  classification  be  recommended 
with  salary  grades  as  foUows: 

Substitutes i $1, 700 

Grade  1 1,900 

Grade  2 2,000 

Grade  3 • 2,100 

Grade  4 2,300 

Graded 2,500 

Clerks  in  charge 2,800 

Railway  postal  clerks,  having  sacrificed  much  in  the  last  few  years  and  having  in 
the  meantime  served  the  public  loyally  and  honestly,  approach  this  question  of  wiqge 
adjustment  with  clean  hands.  They  have  done  equity,  while  the  faw,  through  its 
defidendee  and  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  have  denied  them  equity. 
They  therefore  appreciate  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  present  their  case,  knowing 
that  the  application  of  justice  thereto  means  better  living  conditions  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents. 

CONCLUSION. 


e>- 


I  have,  in  my  poor  way,  endeavored  to  present  the  views  of  those  whom  I  represent 
very  frankly  ana  earnestly — I  need  not  add  that  they  are  submitted  with  all  defer- 
ence. I  rest  the  case  with  every  confidence  that  a  just  and  impartial  consideration 
of  the  &icts  will  persuade  the  commission  that  in  all  eauity  it  should  recommend, 
not  only  a  substantial  increase  of  salary  for  railway  postal  clerks,  but  the  elimination 
of  the  present  method  of  classifying  rauway  post  offices,  terminal  railway  post  offices, 
and  tTGuosfer  offices  as  well. 


EXHIBIT  A. 
[Briefs  of  letters  referred  to  nnder  subheading  I  of  brief.] 

Letter  No.  1.    Loren  G.  Mackie,  3008  Dana  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif.: 

1.  Has  been  over  a  year  paying  o£f  a  small  doctor  bill. 

2.  Bought  Liberty  bonds  of  each  issue,  but  was  forced  to  dispose  of  them  as  soon  as 
paid  for. 

3.  By  living  in  a  nigeardly  manner  is  able  to  pay  rent,  grocery  bills  and  household 
expenses,  but  himselfTnis  wife,  and  baby  are  short  of  the  clothes  they  should  have. 

4.  Wants  to  know  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  him. 

Letter  No.  2.    George  0.  Cooper,  1710  Grand  Street,  Alameda,  Calif. 

1.  Has  been  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  12  years. 

2.  Bought  a  Liberty  bond  of  each  issue,  but  was  forced  to  sell  them  ($250  worth)  at 
a  discount  in  order  to  make  payments  on  heme. 
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3.  Members  of  familv  had  influenza.  As  a  result  it  became  neceaaary  that  his  wif^ 
be  operated  on,  and.  having  no  money,  was  forced  to  humiliate  her  and  hinuiell  hy 
sending  her  to  a  medical  clinic. 

4.  ms  two  children  in  school  and  can  not  keep  them  clothed  as  they  should  be. 

Letter  No.  3.    James  E.  Oliver,  Berkeley,  Calif.: 

1.  Purchased  five  Liberty  loan  bonds  of  the  different  issues,  all  of  which  were  H:]>\ 
to  pay  dental  bills,  doctor  bills,  and  funeral  expenses. 

2.  Himself  and  family  are  in  need  of  clothing. 

3.  Is  living  as  economically  as  possible,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  provide  for  tb^ 
future. 

Letter  No.  4.    Charles  Greener,  239  Lisbon  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

X.  Was  appointed  to  the  Ogden  &  San  Francisco  R.  P.  0.,  a  class  C  line,  March  i>; 
1912,  after  2%  months'  service  as  a  substitute. 

2.  Was  placed  on  the  surplus  list  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  his  line.  Becau.^^ 
of  this  ana  the  manner  of  appointing  substitutes  prior  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1917,  four 
years  and  eight  months  of  his  nine  years  and  six  months^  service  have  been  without 
chance  of  promotion. 

3.  Last  promotion  dated  October  14, 1916.  This  does  not  include  the  salary  prcmo- 
tion  authorized  by  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  which  he  received: 
but  he  has  not  received  the  salary  promotion  authorized  by  the  appropriation  act  fur 
the  fiscal  year  1919-20. 

4.  While  on  the  surplus  list  was  ordered  to  and  performed  service  in  the  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Terminals  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  be 
was  offered  appointment  to  different  R.  P.  O.  lines,  post  offices  and  terminals,  all  of 
which  carried  a  less  salary  than  he  was  receiving. 

5.  Since  being  placed  on  the  surplus  list  has  worked  months  without  intemiptinb 
on  the  line  from  which  he  was  siu'plused,  and  surplus  or  substitute  clerks  have  been 
continuously  employed  thereon. 

6.  Bought  Liberty  bonds  of  every  issue,  but  as  each  was  paid  for  was  turned  over  to 
the  grocerymen  or  others  at  a  discount. 

Letter  No.  5.    Frank  Ansell,  Oakland  Pier,  Calif.: 

1.  Three  dependents — wife  and  two  email  children. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Terminal  R.  P.  O.,  to  which  he  wm  assigned,  was  disccntinne<l 
and  he  was  placed  on  the  surplus  list. 

3.  While  resident  in  Dunsmuir,  Calif.,  and  running  on  the  Ashland  &  Gerber. 
R.  P.  O.  became  sick.  As  a  result  was  incapacitated  for  further  road  service  and 
transferred  to  the  transfer  office  at  Oakland  Pier,  Calif. 

4.  Borrowed  money  to  pay  expense  of  moving  and  doctor  bills,  and  finally  sold 
piano  at  sacrifice  to  meet  obli^jations. 

5.  Because  of  inadequacy  oi  salary,  increased  cost  of  living  and  mi<rfortune,  crniKi 
not  purchase  Liberty  loans  bonds  until  the  Victory  loan,  wmch,  when  paid  for.  will 
have  to  be  dispoeed  of  to  pay  debts. 

6.  Has  had  to  deny  his  family  most  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  clothing,  dental 
work,  pleasure,  etc. 

Letter  No.  6.    Frank  S.  French,  care  of  Railway  Mail  Service,  San  Franci-^CM. 
Calif. : 

1.  Financial  condition  January  1,  1915 — 

Property  value $3,  ><>:• 

Mortgage  on  same '1,  *^o«» 

Liberty  loan  bonds  purchased '> 

Liberty  loan  bonds  sold '> 

Liberty  loan  bonds  on  hand  (value  $100) - 

Cash  on  liand,  less  than  $100. 
Outstanding  indebtedness  (except  mortgage),  none. 
Unusual  expense — sickness  and  death  of  wife  in  1918,  $400. 

2.  Owe  $500  more  in  1919  than  in  1915,  notwithstanding  have  sold  some  peraiaiul 
property  to  meet  bills  and  maintain  credit. 

3.  LengtJi  of  service,  27  years;  assignment  class  C,  grade  7;  salary.  $1 ,800  per  auntim . 

iSept.  24, 1919,  $2,300;  increase  $500;  value  of  property  came  as  Jan.  1, 1915. 
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EXHIBIT  B. 

During  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  15,  1917,  railway  poet  oflBce  service  was 

fliscontinued  and  curtailed  in  the  eighth  division,  Bailway  Mail  Service,  comprising 

the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  follows: 

Railwy  post  office  lines  discontinued — 

When 
Name  of  railway  post  office.  discontinued. 

1.  Phoenix  &  Maricopa Jan.  1,  1917. 

2.  Los  Angeles  dc  East  San  Pedro Do. 

.3.  Salt  Lake  City  &  Silver  City Jan.  2, 1917. 

4.  Niles  A  San  Joee Jan.  3, 1917. 

5.  Oakdale  A  Merced Do. 

6.  Valley  Springs  A  Lodi Do. 

7.  Watsonville  Junction  A  Santa  Cruz Do. 

8.  Hazen  A  Susanville Feb.  28, 1917  • 

9.  Klamath  Falls  A  Weed Do. 

10.  Oroville  A  Sacramento * Do. 

11.  Prescott  A  Crown  King Mar.  9, 1917. 

12.  Bakersfield  A  Shale Mar.  19, 1917. 

13.  Loe  Angeles  A  Balboa June  15, 1917. 

Lines  upon  which  service  was  curtailed — 

1.  Los  AngjBles  A  San  Diego Jan.  1, 1917. 

(Service  discontinued  in  trains  78  and  79.) 

2.  Preston  A  Salt  Lake  City Do. 

(Sunday  service  discontinued.) 

3.  Ogden  A  Los  Angeles  (short  run) Jan.  7, 1917. 

(Sunday  service  discontinued  between  Salt  I^ke  City  and 
Eureka,  Utah.) 

4.  Eureka  A  San  Francisco Jan.  18, 1917. 

(Sunday  service  discontinued  between  Ukiah  and  Willits, 
Calif.) 

5.  Reno  A  Columbia Feb.  12, 1917. 

(Service  between  Columbia  Junction  and  Columbia,  Nev., 
27.70  miles,  discontinued.) 

6.  San  Frandsco  A  Visalia Mar.  3, 1917. 

(Sundajr  service  discontinued  between  Tracy  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif.) 

7.  Ogden  A  Loe  Angeles  (through  run) Mar.  15, 1917. 

(Service  discontinued  between  Barstow  and  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  line  cut  at  Caliente,  Nev.    Result:  A  number  > — 

of  clerks  put  on  surplus  list  and  others  required  to  move 
from  liOS  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Ogden,  Utah.,  and  Calienta, 
Nev.) 

8.  Ogden  A  San  Francisco Do. 

(Service  discontinued  between  Sparks,  Nov.,  and  Ogden, 
Utah,  537.08  miles,  in  trains  19  and  20,  and  line  cut  at 
Sparks,  Nev.  Result:  36  clerks  put  on  surplus  list  and  26 
required  to  move  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Ogden, 
Utah.  Many  of  these  clerks  subsequently,  because  of 
economic  necessity,  accepted  transfer  to  post  offices  and 
terminal  railway  post  offices  at  a  reduced  salary,  while 
some  who  elected  to  remain  on  the  line  had  their  salaries 
reduced  ) 

9.  Phoenix  A  Los  Angeles Mar.  25, 1917. 

(Service  discontinued  between  Parker,  Ariz.,  and  Barstow, 
CaUf.) 
10.  San  Francisco  A  Los  Angeles Do. 

(Service  discontinued  in  trains  8  and  109  between  Bakers- 
field  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Sunday  service  dis- 
continued in  train  90,  Fresno  to  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and 
train  51 ,  Bakersfield  to  Tracy,  Calif.  Line  cut  for  slow 
trains  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.  Result:  A  number  of  clerks 
put  on  surplus  list,  and  some  who  remained  on  line 
reduced  in  salary.) 
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Lines  upon  which  service  was  curtailed — Continued. 

11.  San  Francisco,  San  Joee  &  Los  Angeles May  15, 1917. 

(Line  cut  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  and  a  number  of  clerks 
required  to  move  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.) 

12.  Grand  Junction  &  Ogden May  20, 1917. 

(Service  discontinued  in  trains  15  and  16,  whole  length  of 
line,  332.90  miles.) 

13.  Calexico  &  Los  Angeles June  1, 1917. 

(Sunday  service  discontinued  in  trains  35  and  36.) 

14.  Mina  &  Keeler Do. 

(Service  discontinued  between  Keeler  and  Owenyo,  Calif., 
16.70  miles.) 

1 5.  San  Francisco  &  Barstow June  15, 1917. 

(Service  discontinued  in  train  31  between  Fresno  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ;  in  trains  2  and  3  between  Bakersfield  and 
Barstow,  Calif.,  and  Sunday  service  discontinued  in  short 
runs  from  Fresno  to  Corcoran,  Calif.,  in  trains  20,  23,  24, 
and  25.) 

16.  Ashland  &  San  Francisco Do. 

(Service  discontinued  in  train  12  between  San  Francisco 
and  Gerber,  Calif.  Line  cut  at  Gerber,  Calif.  Result:  A 
number  of  clerks  put  on  surplus  list,  and  8  required  to  move 
from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Ashland,  Or^.;  4  from  San 
Francisco  to  Dunsmuir,  Calif.;  2  from  San  Francisco  to 
Mary8\dlle,  Calif.;  and  2  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.) 

17.  El  Portal  &  Merced Do. 

(Sunday  service  discontinued.) 

18.  WinnemiTcca  &  Sacramento Do. 

(Service  discontinued  between  Winnemucca  and  Gerlach. 
Nev.  June  1,  1917,  summer  service  was  established  in 
trains  1  and  4  of  this  line  between  Sacramento  and  Portola, 
Calif.,  but  was  discontinued,  effective  after  June  2, 1917.) 

19.  San  Rafael  &  San  Francisco Do. 

(Service  discontinued  in  train  525,  San  Rafael  to  Sausalito, 
Calif.;  train  533,  San  Anselmo  to  Sausalito,  Caiif.;  train 
516,  Sausalito  to  San  Rafael,  Calif.;  train  524,  Sausalito  to 
San  Anselmo,  Calif.) 

Note.— Discontinuance  and  curtailment  of  serrice  tak  n  from  reneral  orders;  result  to  clerks  obUisM 
in  some  instances,  from  those  affected,  but  is,  I  beUeve,  approximately  correct. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  post  office  lines  shown  above,  service  has  been  dii!i- 
continued  and  curtailed  in  the  eighth  division.  Railway  Mail  Service,  thiougji  reorgan- 
ization, as  follows: 
Railway  post  office  lines  discontinued — 

1.  Foster  &  San  Diego. 

2.  Fresno  &  Famosa. 

3.  Livermore  &  San  Francisco. 

4.  Phoenix  &  Buckeye. 

5.  Sacramento  River  R.  P.  0. 

6.  Salt  Lake  City  &  Nephi. 

7.  Salt  Lake  City,  Stockton  &  Silver  City. 

8.  Stockton  &  Merced. 

9.  Redlands  &  Los  Angeles. 

Lines  upon  which  service  was  curtailed,  shortened — 

1.  Bowie  &  Miami. 

2.  Lake  view  &  Reno. 

3.  San  Francisco  &  Exeter. 

Total  mileage  represented  by  railway  post  office  lines  upon  which  service 
was  completely  discontinued 3, 317. 4S 

Total  mileage  represented  by  curtailment  or  partial  discontinuance  of 
service .' 2,528.26 

Total  mileage  represented  by  discontinuance  of  service 5, 845. 74 
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Money  expended  by  clerks  of  the  Ogden  <fe  San  Franrieco  R.  P.  O.,  moving  from 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Ogden,  Utah,  in  compliance  with  departmental  orders, 
necessitated  by  recnrganization  of  the  line  in  March,  1^17: 

<  lager,  John  A $176. 39 

Benton,  George  F 198.  50 

Benton,  Edward  N 195. 07 

^latheeon,  William  D 200.00 

Total  amount  expended 769.  96 

Average  amount  expended 192. 49 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents  is  $16.04  a  month,  cover- 
in?  a  period  of  12  months,  a  virtual  reduction  of  salary  to  that  extent. 

In  addition  to  the  four  clerks  whose  names  appear  above,  abo\it  22  others  were 
required  to  make  this  move  because  of  the  reorganization  of  this  line.  Some  reali- 
zation of  the  sacrifice  made  by  these  men  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
what  might  be  termed  junior  'men  in  the  service,  the  older  men,  because  of  having 
acquired  title  to  or  eouities  in  homes,  being  the  o^.qs  selected  to  remain  on  the  San 
Francisco  end  of  the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  clerks  whose  property 
rights  under  the  departmental  ruling  entitled  them  to  remain  on  the  San  Fram  isco 
end  of  the  line,  did  so  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  salary,  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
homes  by  moving  to  Ogden.  The  sacrifice  of  salary  was  necessitated  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  not  enough  of  the  higher  salaried  positions  to  go  round. 

Money  expended  by  clerks  of  the  Ogden  &  Los  Angeles  R.  P.  0.,  moving  from  Los 
ADgeles,  CaUf.,  to  (5gden  or  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  in  compliance  with  departmental 
orders  necessitated  by  reorganization  of  the  line: 

Parkinson,  Eugene $356.  32 

Herbst,  Chester  G 301. 26 

Stocker,  Frank  L.  (about) 100. 00 

Moffat,  H.  R 129. 75 

Total  amount  expended 887. 32 

Average  amount  expended 221.  83 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents  is  $18.48  a  month,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  12  months,  a  virtual  reduction  of  salary  to  that  extent. 

Railway  postal  clerks  raise  no  <iuestion  of  legality  with  respect  to  these  sacrifices, 
but  they  contend  that  thev  are  inequitable,  inasmuch  as  existing  law  affords  them 
no  relief  against  them.  They  also  contend  that  they  come  within  the  jiuisdiction 
of  the  commission,  as  the  money  so  expended  Is  necessarily  derived  from  their  sal- 
aries as  railway  poistal  clerks,  they  being  required  by  regulations  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  department,  and  forbidden  to  engage  in  business  for  profit,  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  as  agent  for  others.  (Sec.  1599,  P.  I.  &  R.)  Furthermore,  such  expendi- 
tures are  made  in  compliance  with  departmental  orders,  and  are  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Realizing  that  It  would  not  be  equitable  that  the  salaries  of  all  railway  postal  clerks 
be  increased  to  meet  the  biurdens  imposed  upon  those  who  are  required  to  change 
their  residence  because  of  changes  in  the  service,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  act  of  March  3,  1917,  be  amended  or  amplified  so  as  to  require  the  department  to 
pay  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  such  clerks,  and  that  those  who  have  already 
been  required  to  move  at  their  own  expense  be,  upon  certification  of  proper  vouchers, 
reimburaed. 

Railway  postal  clerks  feel  confident  that  vou  will  take  cognizance  of  this  situation, 
as,  being  cnarged  with  an  equitable  rea({justment  of  salaries,  they  believe  that, 
once  they  are  so -readjusted,  you  will  not  su&er  their  depletion  through  causes  which 
axe  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  service.  In  fact,  they  feel  that  an  eauitable  read- 
justment of  salaries  iJs  impossible  without  some  such  provision,  and  knowing  that 
'' equity  regards  as  done  what  ought  to  be  done,"  they  feel  assured  that  your  recom* 
mendations  will  be  favorable  to  them. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Waje  scale,  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Franciseo,  Auj.  li,  1919, 


Bricklayers 

Garpoiters 

Casters  and  model  makers: 

Model  makers 

Casters 


Cement  workers: 

Finishers 

Helpers 

Labffers 

Carpet  lavers  f  Sept.  1, 17) . 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers: 

Stationary 


Hoisting  and  portable  (Oct.  1,  tO). 


Elevator  constructors . 

Elevator  helpers 

Furniture  handlers. . . 


Granite  cutters 

Glass  workers  (all  departments). 
Insulators  (asbestos  workers).... 


Iron  workers: 

Bridge  and  structural 

HoasMmiths  and  architectural,  shop 

Housesmiths  and  architectural,  outade.. 

Housesmiths  on  reinforced  concrete 

Housesmith  helpers 

Hod  carriers 

House  movers 

Laborers  (common) 

Marble  polishers  and  finishers 

Marble  bed  rubbers 

Marble  masons  (setters) 

Marble  masons  (cutters) 

Marble  carvers 

Marble-worker  helpers 

Mill  men: 

Sticker  men 

Shaper  hands 

Band  sawyers 

Turners 

Rip  sawyers  for  stickers 

Bench  hands  and  cabinet  maloBrs 

Planer  men 

Sash  and  door  layer  out 

Layer  out 

Stock  cutters,  cabinet  and  trim 

Trim  sawyers 

Smoothers  and  molders— hardwood 

Roller  Sanders 

Sash  stickers 

Stock  cutters  on  sash  and  door 

Smoothers  and  molders— stock 

Putters  up  on  sash  and  door 

Mortisers 

Tenoners 

Elbow  Sanders 

Millwrights 

Modelers  and  sculptors 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Mosaic  and  terrauo  helpers 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Roofers  (felt  and  compositian,  slate  and  tUe). 
Signpainters: 

nctorial 

Advertising  branch 

Pictorial,  advertising  In-anch 

Commercial  work,  signs,  letters  on  doors, 
etc 


1915 


tr.oo 

6.00 

6.00 
4.00 


6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.50 
6.00 


6.00 

5.00 

"3.66 


5.00 
4.50 
4.50 


6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.00 


3.00 
3.25-5.00 


5.00 
7.00 
4.00 


5.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.50 


1910 


19.00 
8.00 

&00 
7.00 


9.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.50 
&00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.60 
4.50 
5.00 


7.50 
8.00 
8.00 


&00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.00 
5.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 

9.00 
&00 
8.00 

7.80 


Overtime  rate. 


Pcrcrnr 

of 


Doable  time. 
do 


Week  days,  time  and  one* 
half;  Sundays  and  holi-  ^ 
days,  doable. 


eo 
75 


Pouble  time 

50 

do ' 

4D 

do 

SO 

do 

44.44 

do 

60 

Tini9 and  one-half -r  t  ^ ■.,, . - 

33  n 

Plus  12.5  per  cent  Oct.  1, 

equal. 
Pouble  time. ...... 

4L8S 
32 

do 

Week  days,  time  and  one- 
half;  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, doable. 

Po!ible time .  ^ . . .  r- 

42.9a 

do 

77.7 

Week  days  and  Sundays, 
time  and  one-half;  holi- 
days, doable. 

Poublfi  time .- 

77.7 
33  3a 

..do 

jO 

..do 

ati 

do 

....do 

« 

...do 

40 

do 

40 

do 

66 

do 

57.1 

do 

50 

do 

40 

do 

65 

do 

do 

06.4 

.  ..  do 

0) 

do 

\  / 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

do 

60 

do 

112 

do 

50 

do '..'.'. 

do 

60 

do *    * 

2Sl57 

do ;.;; 

50 

do 

33.33 

do 

3&4( 

do ;. 

do 

do 

1 53.8  and  40. 
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^laye  scale,  Buiidiny  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco,  Auy.  12,  1919 — Continued. 


1915 

1919 

Overtime  rate. 

Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 

Sprinkler  fitters 

$6.00 
6.00 
3.50 
5.50 
5.50 

$9.00 
9.00 
4.50 
9.00 
&00 

>  200. 00 

s  155. 00 

'115.00 

7.00 

7.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.25 

6.50 
7.00 
6.00 

7.00 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
12.00 
11.25 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

35.00 
8.00 
5.00 
6.00 

7.00 
8.00 
6.50 

7.50 
&00 

Double  time 

60 

>^tj«iB  fltt4«rs . . 

do 

50 

Stoam  fitters'  helpers 

do 

28b  57 

^beet-metal  workers 

do 

63.63 

Stair  builders 

do 

45.45 

St<>am-shovel  men: 

Engineers 

Crane  men 

Firemen 

St  onecutters 

5.00 
3.00-4.50 

Week  days,  time  and  one- 
half;  holidays,  double. 

Tim^  (^nd  onA-hftlf 

40 

Teamstets: 

6-horse  team  drivers,  per  day 

(•) 

4-barse  team  drivers'.  .* '. 

2-harse  X^MP  driver  , , 

2-harae  team  drivers  (on  brick,  new  or 

old). 

4-horse  team  drivers  on  trucks 

**■*****■**■***              *       *                  * 

old). 
2-horse  lumber  waf^ons ^ 

.Vhnnap  «pflre  t4»ftms  . 

Srrftnpr  tWin-<«f^r^ . 

2-hnrs^  plow  t^>enis . ,    .... 

6-borse  plow  teams  and  over 

Team  owners  (double  teams) 

Tfiitxii  owners  (frinirle) ....  - 

Auto  trucks  o(  less  than  2,500  pounds 

Auto  trucks  of  2,500  pounds  and  less  than 

Auto  trucks  of  4,500  pounds  and  less  than 

Auto  trucks  of  6,500  pounds  and  over 

carrying  capacity. 
5-yard  auto  truck  and  driver 

..................... .......1.......... 

t 

1 

T  Ue  layers 

6.00 
3.00 

Double  time 

33.33 

Tile  helpers 

do 

66.66 

Upholsterers  and  trimmers  (Oct.  l.$6.50) 

VfLmisbers  and  polishers: 

Shop 

4.00 
4.60 
4.00 

4.50 
6.00 

Double  ti»T»e . .  r , 

I  a 

Outside 

do 

do 

do 

do 

77.77 

Window  shade  workers  and  drapery  work- 
ers (Oct,  1, 17). 
"Wood  carvers 

62.54 
66. 60 

iVoort.  wirp^  and  metal  lathe»T? 

33.38 

1  Per  month. 


>  50  and  66.66. 


Plasters  do  not  work  on  Saturday.  All  other  crafts  work  four  hours  on  Saturday, 
observing  the  afternoon  as  a  holiday,  except  elevator  constructors,  furniture  handlers, 
laborers,  marble  polishers  and  bed  rubbers,  teamsters,  stationary  engineers,  and 
steam-shovel  men. 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Sparks  for  Terminal,  Transfer,  and  Substttutb 

Clerks. 

We,  the  committee  representing  terminals,  transfer  clerks,  and  substitutes  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  do  respectfully  submit  and  recommend  for  your  consideration 
the  following: 

FiiBt.  That  there  be  but  two  grades  for  all  classes  of  work  in  the  Railway  Mail  Serv- 
ice, namely,  clerks  and  clerks  in  chat]g[e. 

Second.  That  under  present  conditions  clerks  in  charge  receive  $2,800  per  annum, 
other  clerks  to  be  eligible  to  $2,500,  with  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,700  for  substitutes 
with  /early  promotions  after  one  year  in  service. 

Third.  That  these  salaries  are  justified  by  increased  cost  of  Uvin^  and  by  wages  paid 
in  similar  commercial  occupations  as  well  as  those  paid  common  laborers. 

Fourth.  That  present  salaries  are  not  sufficient  to  provide,  without  a  great  deal  of 
self-denial,  for  absolute  necessities  of  clerks  with  families;  and  the  proposed  schedule 
is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  these,  and  to  enable  clerks  to  lay  aside  a  small 
eum  toward  a  home  or  any  emergency. 
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Fifth.  That  in  as  far  as  duties  and  work  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in  * !  •> 
class  of  work  performed  in  terminals  or  on  the  trains,  and  that  all  should  be  rated  ^Ui*' 

Sixth.  That  the  service  is  facing  a  grave  crisis  due  to  scarcity  of  good  men  who  kr»- 
willing  to  enter  the  service  at  the  low  salary  now  offered  and  that  many  anbtfUvr*^ 
now  fh  the  service  are  now  awaiting  the  action  of  your  committee  before  decidiu- 
whether  or  not  they  will  leave  the  service. 

TERMINALS. 

While  the  terminals  were  originally  intended  for  the  distribution  of  parcel  potit.  tlf 
character  of  work  now  being  done  in  terminals  has  been  so  enlaiged  that  it  has  be<*i>D^ 
identical  with  that  done  on  the  trains. 

While  originally,  a  number  of  unskilled  substitutes  could  be  used,  the  increa/**^: 
requirements  of  distribution  now  make  it  impossible  to  use  more  than  a  limited  nun  - 
ber  of  substitutes. 

As  a  result  of  this  increased  distribution  in  terminals,  many  men  have  been  irirh- 
drawn  from  train  service,  resulting  in  a  large  saving  to  the  department  of  both  znt- :. 
and  space  in  trains. 

A  laige  proportion  of  clerks  now  in  terminals  are  clerks  with  years  of  road  experien- - 
and  in  many  cases  have  been  compelled  to  transfer  to  terminals,  either  because  of  th-^ 
reduction  or  withdrawal  of  train  service.  This  results  in  loss  of  promotion,  so  xhj,* 
many  clerks  have  lost  from  $100  to  $200  per  year. 

.  A  majority  of  clerks  in  terminals  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $1,100  to  $1,500  p^^r 
annum.  The  terminals  are  necessarily  located  in  the  larger  cities  where  the  cwt  .  < 
living  is  highest. 

Terminal  clerks  are  used  more  or  less  for  part  time  service  on  the  trains,  often  p<^- 
forming  the  more  important  work  on  the  trains  such  as  tending  local,  making  catrL«. 
piling  mail,  etc. 

Altnou^h  considerable  time  is  required  outside  of  working  hours  to  prepare  for  thf>>' 
examinations  no  time  is  allowed  terminal  clerks  for  study,  correcting  schemes  ar.'t 
schedules,  correspondence,  doing  identically  the  same  work,  studying  the  samv  ex> 
amination,  keeping  up  the  same  schedules  and  correspondence  as  roaa  clerks. 

In  order  to  meet  these  study  requirements,  terminal  clerks  are,  in  reality,  worfcu' 
approximately  8  hours  and  30  minutes  per  day.  We  are  paid  for  other  overtime.  Iv 
according  to  the  department  method  of  computing  pay  for  overtime,  we  receive  pjy 
at  a  lower  rate  per  day  than  our  regular  rate.  For  example,  we  would  receive  for  * . 
hours'  overtime  one  week's  pay,  where  we  regularly  work  48  hours  per  week.  1l 
commercial  lines,  overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time-and-a-half  or  double  time. 

TRANSFER   CLERKS. 

Transfer  clerks  are  stationed  at  the  more  important  depots  to  super^-ise  the  dis- 
patch of  mails  in  and  out  of  the  station  to  insure  its  dispatch  in  the  most  expediti^  u$ 
manner  to  its  final  destination.  They  must  know  at  a  glance  the  correct  dispati  h 
for  a  given  sack  any  time  of  the  day.  They  exchange  pouches  with  all  the  principal 
trains,  receiving  and  dispatching  mails  the  same  as  on  the  train.  They  also  hAQoI^' 
manv  pieces  and  pouches  of  registered  mail,  transferring  them  from  one  train  t> 
anotner. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  duties  of  transfer  clerks: 

Keep  records  of  all  delayed  mail  received,  stating  source  from  which  recieved  aui 
final  disposition  made  of  same;  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  all  trains ;  all  regLstenii 
mail  handled;  all  pouches  received  and  dispatched;  all  mail  that  becomes  damagt-d 
in  transit;  all  other  irregularities. 

Collect  and  dispatch  the  mail  received  from  station  letter  boxes,  which  he  mu*: 
collect  just  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 

Keep  supplies  for  clerks  on  the  trains. 

See  that  mails  are  not  exposed  to  the  elements  or  depred|ttion. 

Rework  sacks  and  pouches  that  miss  connection. 

Authorize  the  use  of  excess  space  in  trains  where  it  is  needed. 

This  space  system  of  handling  mail  requires  a  great  deal  of  technical  knowledge. 
Upon  the  transfer  clerk  devolves  the  authorization  of  all  space  in  trains,  the  cost  ui 
which  in  the  aggregate,  amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  knowledge  of  connections  and  dispatch  of  mails  make  the  duties  of  a  transfer 
clerk  compare  favorably  with  those  of  clerks  on  the  road. 

The  tecnnical  knowledge  of  the  space  system,  the  handling  of  registered  mail,  the 
reports  required,  and  the  supervision  of  a  number  of  men  make  the  duties  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  a  clerk  in  charge. 

We  beueve  they  should  be  rated  the  same  as  clerks  in  charge  and  clerks  on  the  ruad . 
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SUBSTITUTES. 

Subatitutee  who  entered  the  service  during  1913  and  1914  have  had  a  harder  lot 
:han  any  other  class  of  men  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  They  were  held  in 
the  lowest  grade  until  July  1  of  tiiis  year,  approximately  six  vears. 

During  the  war,  when  all  other  workers  were  being  paid  tne  highest  wages  in  his- 
tory, these  substitutes  were  working  for  $2.44  per  day  until  a  year  ago,  when  the  rate 
was  raised  to  $3.05  per  day.  Since  July  1,  tney  are  receiving  $3.23  per  day,  after 
five  and  six  years'  experience.  Compare  this  with  the  unskilled  Mexican  laborers 
who  are  receiving  $4.50  for  ei^ht  hours  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Passei^er  brakemen  are  receiving  $140  to  $160  per  month  for  an  eight-hour  day.  (In 
reality  it  is  usually  less  than  eight  hours.)  None  of  these  occupations  require  study 
outside  of  working  hours. 

With  the  substitute  in  this  service,  it  is  different.  They  are  required  to  utilize 
every  spare  moment  for  study.  We  quote  from  Section  1570  of  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  which  r^ids: 

* '  Substitute  clerks  shall  be  examined  whenever  practicable  on  some  State  or  section 
of  a  State  before  being  permitted  to  perform  service,  unless  their  services  can  be 
utilized  where  general  scheme  distribution  is  unnecessary.  They  should  not  be  given 
over  90  days  on  the  first  study  reciuirement,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  satisfactorily 
one  or  more  examinations  covering  at  least  800  offices  during  each  six  months'  period; 
also  to  be  perpared  to  answer  satisfactorily,  within  30  davs  after  cjualifying  for  service, 
questions  on  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  as  emoraced  in  Group  A,  Book  of 
Instructions." 

On  account  of  being  required  to  work  on  all  lines,  their  examination  requirements 
mav  exceed  those  of  regular  clerks  in  whose  assignments  they  work. 

?f  umerous  similar  comparisons  might  be  made,  but  the  extreme  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing substitutes  in  spite  of  a  popular  prelection  for  civil-service  positions  is  indica- 
tive that  there  are  much  better  opportunities  outside  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Los  Angeles  furnishes  more  applicants  for  civil-service  examinations  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  eighth  division.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  list  from  Los 
.Vngeles  has  already  been  exhausted,  although  the  examination  was  held  but  a  few 
months  ago.  The  lists  from  other  parts  of  the  division  were  exhausted  as  soon  as 
received.  Indicative  of  the  acute  condition  existing,  it  might  be  well  to  refer  you  to 
an  order  at  Los  Angeles,  dated  September  19, 1919,  and  signed  by  chief  clerk,  which 
reads: 

"Clerks  of  this  service  who  are  acquainted  with  any  intelligent  young  men  who 
would  make  good  material  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  are  willing  to  accept 
temporary  employinent  as  uncertified  substitutes,  are  requested  to  submit  their  names 
and  addresses  to  this  office  without  delay. 

"It  is  desirable  that  in  taking  the  matter  up  with  any  young  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance you  induce  him  at  the  same  time  to  maKe  application  to  take  the  regular  civil- 
service  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  for,  unless,  the  person 
agrees  to  take  this  examination,  he  could  not  be  given  employment  in  the  service  for 
any  extended  period." 

Substitutes  and  unassigned  clerks  are  only  paid  when  thev  are  given  work,  not- 
withstanding it  was  the  evident  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  an  annual  salary  for 
substitutes  after  one  year  of  satisfactory  service.  As  the  department  has  interpreted 
this  law,  they  are  paid  only  for  such  days  as  they  work  at  the  annual  rate. 

The  Ixjs  Angles  Street  Railway  Co.  guarantees  beginners  (or  substitute's)  $100 
per  month,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  actually  earn  considerably  in  excess  of  this 
amount.  Unassigned  clerks  have  worked  five  or  six  years  to  be  paid  at  tfhe  rate  of 
HOC  per  month  for  the  days  they  were  actually  given  work. 

The  experience  of  Arthur  G.  Clark,  who  has  been  a  substitute  in  Los  Angeles  dis- 
trict since  November,  1914,  we  believe  to  be  typical  and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  service 
conditions  for  substitutes  and  unassi^ed  clerks  in  general  in  this  division.  (An 
unasedgned  clerk  is  a  substitute  who  nas  worked  a  total  of  313  days  since  entering 
the  service.)  • 

During  the  first  20  months  he  was  given  only  219  days  work — ^an  average  of  11 
da>-s  a  month,  for  which  he  received  a  monthly  compensation  of  approximately  $27. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  $27  was  not  net,  as  most  of  his  work  was  at  a  con- 
Fiderahle  distance  from  his  domicile.  In  a  number  of  instances  he  would  have  been 
financially  better  off  had  he  not  worked  at  all.  For  example,  on  several  occasions 
he  was  required  to  deadhead  to  Albuoueroue,  N.  Mex.  (a  distance  of  over  900  miles), 
in  order  to  obtain  three  days  work,  then  aeadhead  back  again.  He  received  neither 
pay  nor  expense  allowance  for  the  three  days  consumed  in  traveling  to  and  from  his 
work.  By  July  1,  1916,  as  he  had  only  worked  82  days  that  year,  he  asked  to  be 
excused  until  there  was  more  work.  He  was  called  back  a  year  later,  but  for  the 
ensuing  7  months  he  only  worked  74  days. 
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Since  entering  the  service  in  1914  he  has  spent  $1,200  more  than  he  has  recH^<-i 
and  he  has  bought  no  luxuries. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  a  substitute  should  receive  an  entrance  sakr.'  < : 
$1,700  and  that  he  should  receive  an  increase  of  $100  every  year  thereafter  unri!  ^» 
reaches  the  maximum  grade  of  his  assignment. 

PERSONAL  ITEMS   OF  INTEREST. 

These  are  all  clerks  in  the  Los  Angeles  terminal. 

Clerk  A  receives  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum.  In  order  to  exist,  it  is  necesan  f<  * 
his  wife  to  work  part  of  the  year  and  sne  earns  from  $600  to  $700  per  year  doine  vt'L  ; 
raphy.  This  couple  have  been  married  three  years  and  have  not  been  able  to  ^  • 
enough  ahead  to  justify  them  in  starting  payments  on  a  home. 

Clerk  C  has  been  in  the  service  17  years.  A  year  ago  he  was  made  a  surplus  cl^r.. 
due  to  his  run  being  discontinued,  and  for  a  year  performed  substitute  8er\'ice  h»  r. 
and  there  as  his  services  were  needed.  He  lias  now  been  appointed  to  a  t^rmiL^ 
which  necessitates  his  moving,  with  a  consequent  sacrificing  of  a  cozy  little  hr-n> 
which  he  had  spent  years  in  fixing  up.  This  meant  the  breaking  off  of  friend.-},  i  - 
of  years  standing  as  well  as  a  heavy  financial  loss  to  the  clerk  who  had  money  in^  f-s'  i 
in  a  home  and  m  other  property. 

Clerk  D  has  been  in  the  service  10  years  and  had  a  nice  daylight  local  run,  living  in  i 
small  town  where  he  owned  a  little  home.  Because  of  his  g\Tnpath3r  for  a  sick  f*  L  * 
clerk,  he  agreed  to  a  mutual  transfer  to  a  main-line  run,  giving  up  his  run  to  the  ?j  . 
clerk.  Due  to  a  subesquent  cut  on  the  main  line,  he  was  put  back  on  thesur]>l  :• 
list  and  sent  hither  and  there  as  his  services  were  needed.  In  the  meantime  hf  wj.- 
obliged  to  make  payments  of  $65  per  month  out  of  a  salary  of  $116  per  month  in  or-l - 
to  save  the  little  he  had  put  in  his  home.  That  he  was  able  to  do  this  was  only  »i  i 
to  the  wonderful  economy  practiced  by  his  wife,  and  it  meant  just  barely  eno\ij;h  t 
eat  and  cold  lunches  and  work  on  the  side  by  his  wife  in  order  to  do  this  at  all. 

Clerk  E  became  a  surplus  clerk  after  10  years  in  the  service  on  a  fine  local  m^ 
where  he  had  charge  of  a  car.    As  a  surplus  clerk  he  was  assigned  to  a  very  heavy  r.ii. 
where  the  hea\^  liftioe  injured  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  aek  ;  ' 
a  light  assignment,  and  has  never  felt  as  well  since.     ITis  little  girl  suffered  from  ii. 
attack  of  infantile  paralysis  two  years  ago,  and  he  has  had  to  take  her  to  a  special l-i 
twice  a  week,  with  the' consequent  heavy  doctor's  bills.     It  has  been  only  by  u,> 
most  extreme  self-denial  that  this  clerk  has  been  able  to  exist,  eating  at  the  ch»^j«»st 
restaurants,  and  other  like  measures.    His  wife  worked  in  the  fruit  all  this  summt  r  \ 
help  out  living  expenses. 

Clerk  F  has  ])een  in  the  service  18  years,  owns  a  little  home  of  his  own,  and  fai«i 
saved  a  tidy  little  sum  for  a  rainy  day.     During  the  past  year  he  haa  not  been  al  1 
to  make  ends  meet  on  his  present  salary  of  $1,500  and  has  had  to  draw  on  thi*  .^i::; 
from  time  to  time  until  he  has  now  drawn  out  $350.     What  he  will  do  when  thia  litl« 
nest  egg  is  gone  is  a  question  which  is  causing  him  some  anxious  moments. 

Clerk  B  was  hurt  in  a  wreck  and  was  unable  to  resume  his  run  on  the  train  and  h j.- 
been  obliged  to  take  a  reduction  and  enter  the  terminal.  He  has  l)een  in  the  i«enii  • 
12  years  and  now  receives  $1,500,  working  on  a  night  shift.  His  ^ife  works  out  a.-  a 
modiste,  earning  aljout  $400  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  have  been  able  to  U; 
aside  enough  to  buy  them  a  home. 

Clerk  G  nas  been  in  the  service  30  years  and  was  forced  to  take  an  assi^ment  in 
the  terminal,  due  to  failing  health.  During  the  past  year  he  has  had  two  serious o{«.t- 
ations,  costing  liim  around  $800.  His  salary  is  $1,400.  Had  it  not  l>een  that  his  v^i:.- 
is  a  physician,  trained  nurse,  housewife,  and  wonderful  manager  they  would  ha\»' 
had  to  mort^ige  the  little  home — all  they  had  in  the  world.  Through  the  herii-' 
work  of  his  wife  the  home  was  saved.  She  studied  up  and  again  entered  active  prac- 
tice as  a  physician,  although  well  along  in  years,  and  has  made  enough  to  enaltle  tht  ru 
to  pay  their  debts  and  still  keep  their  good  name. 

,     W.  B.  KOBBIKS, 

A.  G.  Clark, 
H.  E.  Pearson. 
H.  H.  Pedersen, 
C.  H.  Sanborn, 
Los  Angeles  f  Calif. ,  Committtf. 
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Bribf  Submittbd  by  Mr.  Hvgh  Sparks  and  Prepared  by  Mr.  John  A.  Gaoxr, 
Ogdbn,  Utah,  for  the  Railway  Postal  Clerks  of  the  Eighth  Division, 
Raii^way  Mail  Srrtige,  ('OHPrisino  Arizona,  Californla,  Hawau,  Nevada, 
AND  Utah,  Headquarters  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BdieviDg  thftt  an  elaborate  anay  of  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  unnecsssary,  for  by  the  time  this  statement  is  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries,  that  body  will  have  already  had  its  atten- 
tion directed  to  this  matter  many  times,  and  our  presentation  of  this' data  would  be 
merely  a  useless  repetition  of  an  old  story,  we  will  instead,  call  its  attention  to  the 
hardflBips  and  privations  suffered  by  employees  of  this  service  and  ^eir  dependents 
by  reason  of  t&«r  inadequate  salaries,  tneir  being  forced  to  move  their  fanulies  and 
household  goods  to  distant  points  at  Uieir  own  expense  on  account  of  service  reoigani* 
zations,  thinr  being  subject  to  reduction  in  grade  at  any  time  through  reclassificatioa 
and  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  fixing  classificationB  and  its  attendant  systeni 
of  making  of  promotions. 

assignment. 

The  official  dassifications  cf  asHignments  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  are:  Class  A, 
class  B,  and  class  C.  / 

The  salaries  applicable  to  road  assignments  are  the  salaries  oi  all  grades,  1  to  10, 
inclusive. 

WORKING   conditions. 

Our  occupation  is  a  hazardous  one.  Before -we  owned  and  operated  our  own  insur- 
ance <ffganizatk>ns  we  were  forced  to  pay  an  excessive  rate  for  both  accident  and  life 
in5urance.     We  now  get  our  insurance  at  actual  cost,  which  is  fortunate  for  us. 

The  point,  however,  that  we  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  the  hazardous  element  of 
our  occupation  is  not  given  the  consideration  it  deserves  to  be  given  in  the  matter 
M  fixing  our  compensation.  Our  {salaries  are  no  higher,  and  as  a  general  rule  not  as 
high  as  the  salaries  of  other  men  whose  occux)ation8  call  for  no  more  than  the  usual 
risks  of  life,  and  when  compared  with  the  salaries  of  the  trainmen  with  whom  we 
run  our  salaries  seem  ridiculously  small. 

The  work  on  the  road  is  also  very  ^tiguing;  it  tires  us  to  the  point  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion. Our  hours  of  dutv  are  governed  by  the  train  schedules,  or,  more  strictly  f^peak* 
ing.  by  the  arrival  ana  departure  of  trains,  fre<]uently  late  trains.  This  conoition 
adds  fnrtfa^  to  the  irksomeness  and  nerve-racking  nature  of  our  work,  besides  put- 
ting us  to  considerable  expense,  as  our  travel  allowance  is  computed  on  an  '*  on-time  " 
basis,  and  we  have  no  redress  whatever.  Nor  are  we  paid  for  tne  overtime  thus  spent, 
or  for  the  overtime  we  work  during  the  holidays,  or  any  other  time 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  number  of  hours  of  road  duty  performed  by  clerks 
of  this  division,  the  following  data,  which  is  herewith  presented  and  which  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  whole  division,  is  given  concerning  the  following-named  runs. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual 
Dumber  of  hours  spent  on  duty,  but  rather  the  number  of  hours  that  would  be  spent 
if  trains  were  always  on  time. 

Cobre  &  Ely  R.  r.  O.,  class  A,  6  hours  61  minutes. 

Grand  Junction  &  Ogden  R.  P.  O..  class  B,  clerk  in  charge,  6  hours  40  minutes; 
i«econd  derk,  6  hours  59  minutes. 

Butte  d  Salt  Lake  Citv,  southern  diviaicn,  through  run,  class  C:  Clerk  in  chaige, 
i'i  houn  21  minutes;  second  clerk,  6  hours  20  minutes;  helpers,  6  houis  8  minutes. 

Short  run,  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Ashton,  Idaho,  class  B:  Clerk  in  charge  6  hours  25 
minutes. 

XoTB. — ^This  line  is  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  division,  but  the  clerks  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  clerk  district  No.  1  of  the  eighth  division. 

Malad  &  Brigham  R.  P.  O.,  class  A,  7  hours  32  minutes. 

Ogden  A  Cafiente  R.  P.  O.,  through  run,  class  C:  Clerk  in  charge.  6  hours  42  min- 
utes; second  clerk,  6  hours  40  minutes. 

Short  ran.  Salt  I^ke  (Hty,  Utah,  to  Eureka,  Utah,  class  A:  Clerk  in  charge,  6  hours 
40  minutes. 

Ogden  &  San  Francisco,  east  division,  class  C:  Trains  9  and  10,  clerk  in  charge, 
(i  hours  46  minutes;  second  clerk,  6  hours  44  minutes;  third  clerk,  6  hours  44  min- 
utes; fourth  clerk,  6  hours  44  minutes;  fifth  clerk,  6  hours  44  minutes;  trains  5  and  2, 
clerk  in  charge,  6  hours  46  minutes;  helpers  in  trains  9  and  2,  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Carlin, 
Nev.,  7  hours  12  minutes. 

Preston  Sl  Cache  Junction  R.  P.  O.,  class  A,  6  hours  35  minutes. 
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Salt  Lake  City  &  MaryBvalle  R.  P.  O.,  claas  B:  Clerk  in  char]fre,  7  hmira  37  minute; 
Becond  clerk,  6  nours  40  minutes. 

These  hour  requirementa  do  not  include  any  time  taken  for  studying  for  case  euir. 
inations,  preparing  slips,  correcting  schemes,  comparing  offici&l  case  and  rack  da 
grama,  checking  registry'  records,  tracing  missing  registers,  answering  official  onrr^ 
spondence,  etc..  all  of  which  work  is  done  at  home  on  our  lay-ofif  periods.  It  is  abfiiv 
lutely  necessary  in  connection  with  our  road  work  and  can  not  be  performed  at  aay 
other  time. 

ARGUMENTS  FOB  SINGLE  CLAB8IFI0ATION. 

Other  branches  of  the  Postal  Service  have  but  one  claasification.  Thero  are  no 
good  or  convincing  reasons  why  the  Railway  Mail  Service  should  be  diffwsnt.  We 
are  respectfully.'  but  none  the  less  firmly,  asking  for  a  single  classification  for  thi; 
branch  of  the  Postal  Service.  There  should  be  a  single  classification  because  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed  in  each  of  the  present  classes  is  so  much  alike  that  u 
divide  our  branch  into  three  different  classes  seems  hardly  justifiable  when  the  general 
results  are  considered. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  rules  for  fixing  the  classification  of  runs  aie  as  folknn: 

Class  A.  One  man  runs,  local,  whose  distribution  is  less  than  150  packages  ci  letten. 
25  sacks  of  papers,  and  30  registers  for  day's  work. 

Class  B.  Local  runs,  whose  distribution  is  more  than  150  packages  of  letters,  25  sackp 
of  papers  and  30  roisters,  but  less  than  250  packages  of  letters,  50  sacks  of  papers  and 
50  roisters  for  day's  work. 

Class  C.  Runs  where  the  distribution  is  more  than  500  packages  of  letters,  100  sacks 
of  papers,  and  50  re^sters  for  day's  work. 

It  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  above  named  requirements  that  there  if 
considerable  difference  between  those  for  class  B  and  those  for  class  C. 

Many  runs  now  rated  as  A  and  B  far  exceed  the  requirements  for  their  respective 
classes,  but  do  not  meet  those  for  class  C,  although  they  perform  as  much  work  per 
man  as  the  class  C  runs  do  and  their  distribution  and  other  duties  are  governed  by 
exactly  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the  class  C  runs. 

To  illustrate:  All  runs,  regardless  of  classification,  handle  first-class  nudl,  daily 
papers,  parcel  post,  ordinary  paper  mail,  circular  and  advertising  matter.  Wboi 
unusiuil  or  unavoidable  conditions  prevail,  which  ma^  bring^  about  a  congestion 
resulting  in  unworked  mail,  preference  in  its  distribution  is  nven  according  to  ite 
importance,  as  named,  above.  These  instructions  apply  to  ul  runs.  No  clerk  in 
charge^  no  matter  what  the  classification  of  his  run  may  be,  is  permitted  to  make  any 
deviation  from  the  regularly  established  method  of  procedure  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
or  for  that  matter  no  deviation  from  the  regular  routine,  as  outlined  by  the  departmeDt. 
is  permitted.  The  department's  rules,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  this  service,  most  be 
obeyed  by  every  employee,  from  the  lowest  to  the  hignest.  But  of  all  service  per- 
formed in  mail  cars,  the  local  service  is  considered  the  most  im]X)rtant,  because  it  is 
through  this  medium  t^t  all  mail  matter  reaches  its  destination.  This  work  has 
precedence  over  all  other  work  in  the  car. 

Reference  to  the  rules  for  fixing  the  classification  of  class  A  and  class  B  runs  vili 
show  that  these  runs  must  be  local  runs.  This  is  the  first  stipulation.  And  since  the 
local  service  is  r^;arded  as  the  most  important,  and  justly  so,  tor  it  is  useless  to  expedite 
mail  matter  at  great  expense  unless  its  delivery  can  be  promptly  effected,  should  not 
the  runs  performing  this  most  important  of  all  service  be  placed  on  a  salary  basis  equal 
to  that  of  the  highest  classification? 

The  worst  evil  of  the  present  system  of  classification  is  its  instability.  Lines  are 
subject  to  reclassification  at  all  times,  and  we  know  from  past  experience  that  reclassi- 
fication generally  means  lower  classification.  This  metnod  of  effecting  a  saving  in 
operating  expenses  works  a  hardship  upon  the  clerks  unfortunate  enou^  to  be 
appointed  to  a  line  so  affected,  for  unless  they  have  reached  the  grades  hi^ier  thas 
those  allowed  by  law  for  the  line's  new  lower  classification,  they  can  receive  no  more 
pay  than  the  law  allows  for  whichever  claasification  in  which  their  line  is  placed. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  us  that  Confess  passed  a  law  which  prevents  the  depart- 
ment from  arbitrarily  reducing  our  salanes.  The  important  point,  though,  to  keep  in 
mind  regarding  this  subject  is  that  regardlss  of  what  a  line's  new  classification  ma^'  be. 
it  continues  to  perform  exactly  the  same  work  that  it  did  under  its  former  higher 
clasdification. 

Wc  maintain  that  the  work  of  each  classification  is  similar.  To  prove  that  we  have 
made  no  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  we  will  give  herewith  a  brief  deecriptioo  of  the 
work  performed  in  all  three  classifications: 

On  a  class  A  run,  the  clerk  is  required  to  perform  alone  all  the  service  requirsments 
of  his  Une.  In  addition  to  his  road  duties,  ne  must  make  out  trip  reports  and  special 
reports,  and  at  the  close  of  each  month  forward  to  his  chief  clerk  a  consolidated  report 
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showinff  the  amount  of  registered  and  other  mail  handled  in  each  and  every  train  in 
which  he  peifonna  service,  lianv  claaa  A  line  clerks  nerfonn  sendee  in  two  or  more 
railway  post  offices,  and  ^e  num  ber  of  their  reports  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of 
trains  in  which  they  perform  service  during  the  month. 

The  work  on  a  ciaas  B  ran  is  generally  divided  between  two  clerks,  the  senior  of 
whom  is  usually  the  clerk  in  chaige,  traveling  the  entire  distance  of  the  route.  (There 
are  some  dass  B  runs  to  which  but  one  clerk  is  assigned,  but  not  many.) 

The  iunior  clerk,  or  helper,  is  assigned  to  assist  with  the  heaviest  distribution  and 
generally  travels  over  only  a  portion  of  the  route,  getting  off  the  train  at  some  regularly 
ae6i^>nated  nlace  and  assisting  with  the  distribution  in  the  train  which  carries  him  bacK 
to  his  initial  terminal. 

The  da^  B  clerk  in  chaige  has  the  same  reports  to  make  out  and  the  same  orders 
to  comply  with  that  the  class  A  clerk  in  charge  has.  Moreover,  neither  of  them, 
unless  they  have  reached  grade  5,  are  officially  rated  as  clerks  in  charge,  although 
they  are  required  to  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  that  position.  The  department 
rates  them  simply  as  clerks. 

Class  C  runs  are  in  most  cases  the  trunk  lines.  Here  the  work  is  divided  among 
the  crew,  the  number  of  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  mail  received  and  the 
length  of  time  there  is  in  which  to  distribute  it.  Besides  the  clerk  in  charge,  there 
are  other  clerks  officially  designated  as  the  second  clerk,  third  clerk,  fourUi  clerk, 
etc..  down  to  the  junior  clerk  of  the  crew. 

The  clerk  in  charge,  like  the  clerks  in  charge  of  class  A  and  class  R  runs,  has  charge 
of  the  car,  or  cars,  is  accountable  for  all  property  pertaining  thereto,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  mails  carried  therein.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  each  clerk  of  the  crew  complies 
with  all  instructions,  regulations,  and  orders  relating  to  the  service;  he  must  make  all 
reports;  see  that  all  mails  are  properly  made  up  and  dispatched,  special  care  being 
given  to  local  exchanges;  he  must  see  that  the  registered  mail  is  carefully  handled 
and  pro{)erly  safeguarded,  and  that  the  clerks  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to  complete 
the  oistribution. 

The  trip  report  of  a  heavy  class  C  run  involves  more  work  than  the  trip  reports  of 
nms  of  the  otner  classifications,  but  the  monthly  reports  are  identical  in  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  required  to  prepare  them. 

The  present  system  of  classification  retards  promotion.  Nowadays  young  men 
^nter  the  service  as  substitutes,  only  to  find  that  their  obancep  tor  receiving  a  regular 
appointment  are  very  remote  indeed,  unless  they  are  willing  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  class  A  or  class  B  run.  In  the  West,  where  our  division  is  located,  runs  of 
low  daasification  are  undesirable  for  several  reasons,  viz,  the  low  salaries  paid;  the 
rule  compelling  a  substitute  or  low-grade  surplus  clerk  accepting  such  appointment 
to  serve  the  required  number  of  years  before  reaching  the  maximum  grade,  the 
number  of  years  depending  upon  the  classification  of  the  line;  and  the  fact  that  the 
terminals  of  nms  of  A  and  B  classifications  in  this  division  are  often  situated  in  iso- 
lated desert  towns,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  very  high  and  far  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  salary  paid  the  clerk.  The  writer  knows  personally  of  one  substitute  serving 
on  a  certain  desert  run  in  this  district  who  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  wash  dishes 
in  a  restaurant  in  payment  for  his  meals. 

Tlie  class  C  runs  are  the  most  desirable  in  the  matter  of  salaries  paid,  yet  appoint- 
ment to  one  is  far  from  being  a  panacea  for  all  the  troubles  that  beset  railway  postal 
clerks.  On  account  of  the  service  having  been  curtailed  so  much  in  recent  years, 
there  are  very  few  appointments  made  to  class  C  runs.  Clerks  who  have  been  placed 
upon  the  surplus  list  are  usually  given  preference  when  it  comes  to  making  these 
appointments,  thus  making  a  substitute's  chances  for  a  class  C  appointment  practically 
ml.  Furthermore,  surplus  clerks  in  charge  have  preference  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  clerk  in  charge  on  these  runs,  and  this  ruling  has  created  a  condition  that 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  a  clerk,  whose  seniority  on  a  line  entitles  him  to 
promotion,  to  ever  get  to  be  a  clerk  in  chaise. 

Occasionally,  however,  some  are  lucky  enough  to  ^et  their  promotions,  but  these 
cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  substitute 
receiving  an  appointment  to  a  class  C  run  now  would  never  get  to  be  a  clerk  in  charge, 
and  Bo  mr  as  promotion  is  concerned,  there  are  many  clerks  on  class  C  lines  in  this 
division  with  over  10  years'  line  seniority  to  their  credit,  who  will  never  get  to  be 
derkfi  in  charge  on  their  own  lines  or  any  other  lines  of  equal  classification,  so  long 
as  we  have  the  present  system  of  classification  and  its  attendant  system  of  tr  ns- 
ferring  surplus  clerks  in  charge  from  other  class  C  lines  to  vacancies  in  that  posiiion 
occurring  on  lines  where  there  are  clerks  eligible  for  promotion. 

However,  there  are  other  elements  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  matter  of  retarded 
promotions.  Section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  gives  the  Postmaster  General 
sole  authority  to  classify  our  runs  and  fix  our  salaries  accordingly.     It  reads  as  follows: 
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"The  Postmaster  Greneral  shall  classify  and  fix  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  derkfi. 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  in  the  grades  provided  by  law;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  organization  and  of  establishing  maximum  grades  to  which  promotion 
may  be  made  successively  as  hereinafter  provided,  he  shall  classify  railway  port 
offices,  terminal  railway  post  offices,  and  transfer  offices  with  reference  to  their 
character  and  importance  in  three  classes  with  salary  grades  as  follows:    *    *    *." 

Part  of  section  1M9,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  which  affects  the  aalariss  ol 
railway  postal  clerks,  appears  under  insert  63,  order  9890,  dated  August  18,  1916.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1&49,  Postal  I^iws  and  Regulations.  Amend  by  adding  to  panigiaph  1 
thereof  the  following: 

"  Clerks  assigned  as  clerks  in  charge  of  crews  consisting  of  more  than  one  derk  shall 
be  clerks  of  grades  6  to  10,  inclusive,  and  may  be  promoted  one  grade  only  after  thr^ 
years^  satisfactory  and  faithful  service  in  such  capacity." 

Regulations  in  connection  with  this  section,  issued  by  the  department,  provide  ia 
paragraphs  2  and  3  that: 

"  Factors  in  determining  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  a  clerk  are  readiness  and 
willingness  in  the  performance  of  duty;  capability,  as  shown  by  the  amount  and 
accuracy  of  work  done;  familiarity  with  and  observance  of  rules  and  regulations; 
r^ularitv  in  keeping  up  runs;  and  knowledge  of  distribution  and  connections. 

"  Eli^bUity  for  promotion  to  clerk  in  charge  shall  include  all  requirements  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section,  and  the  clerk  must  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  assignment  and  competent  to  direct  a  crew  to  the  best  advantage." 

This  regulation  has  worked  unnecessary  hardships  upon  new  appointees  to  tbs 
position  of  clerk  in  charge.  It  states  plainly  what  qualifications  a  clerk  must  have 
before  being  considered  for  promotion  to  a  clerk-in-chaigeship.  The  fact  that  he  ib 
promoted  to  this  position  is  official  recognition  of  his  capability  to  efficiency  perfona 
the  duties  of  the  assignment.  He  is  no  more  capable  to  efficientlv  perform  Uie  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  charge  after  three  years'  service  in  that  capacity  than  he  is  when  first 
promoted,  for  by  the  time  the  average  clerk  has  reached  the  point  where  he  is  eligible 
for  the  position  of  clerk  in  chaige,  he  has  time  and  time  again  demonstrated  his  fitnen 
for  the  position.  Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  him  serve  a  three  yean' 
probationary  period  before  promoting  him  to  the  maximum  grade. 

We  believe  that  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  inequality  and  effect  on  the 
salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks  in  the  application  of  the  present  system  of  dassifica- 
tion,  and  suggest  that  the  proper  measures  be  taken  toward  effecting  its  discontinuance. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that«our  criticism  of  it  is  justified^  ana  is  made  ahoolutely 
without  qualifications,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  all  criticism  should  be  of  a  con- 
structive  nature.  With  that  aim  in  view  we  herewith  present  a  'plan  for  a  single 
classification  with  grades  and  salaries  as  follows: 

Substitutes 11, 700 

Grade  1 1,900 

Grade  2 2,  ODO 

Grades 2,100 

Grade  4 2,300 

Grades '. 2,500 

Olerks  in  charge 2, 80O 

The  act  effective  November  8,  1919,  to  provide  additional  compensation  for 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  for  the  fiscal  yeu  1920,  while  it  has  in  a  messoie 
provided  relief  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  is  still  woefully  inadequate.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  its  provisions  and  will  criticize  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  was  pssBed 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  unrest  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  particularly  our 
branch  of  it,  that  it  will  fall  far  short  of  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

In  closing  our  argument  for  a  single  classification  with  a  progressive  number  ol 
grades  for  clerks^  or  distributors,  as  shown  in  our  plan  outlined  above,  with  a  ssfMuate 
grade  for  clerks  in  chaige  of  $300.  per  annum  above  the  maximum  of  distiibnton,  and 
with  no  proviso  before  they  could  draw  the  salary;  distributora  to  be  advanced  annoallT 
under  rules  and  regulations,  both  just  to  the  department  and  fair  to  the  derb*: 
adeouate  compensation  being  paid  for  overtime;  we  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that 
we  have  rendered  a  deserved  criticism  of  the  nresent  classification  system  and  iti> 
attendant  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  solution  to  the  problem  that  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  this  system,  that  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency'^ necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  branch  of  the  Postal  Service. 

We  eam^itly  ask  that  this  plan  be  made  a  part  of  your  recommendatJons;  and  also, 
that  the  standards  of  the  entrance  examination  requirements  be  raised  and  thereby 
exclude  those,  who  for  any  reason,  are  unfitted  for  the  peculiar  position  of  prafessioDal 
man  and  day  laborer  that  an  effident  railway  postal  cierk  must  be. 
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UVINO  CONDinOKS. 

The  questioziiiaire  recently  sent  to  us  individually  by  your  body  must  surely  have 
disdofled  some  sta^inig  facts  regarding  the  standard  of  living  that  necessity  forces  us 
to  accept. 

It  surely  must  have  revealed  that  in  spite  of  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
that  we  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  each  month. 

That  in  many  cases  our  wives  are  working;  in  a  few,  that  our  children  are  working. 

That  most  of  us  have  been  forced  to  sell  our  liberty  bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
in  order  to  meet  living  expenses. 

That  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  are  forced  to  evade  our  civic  and  religiouB 
obligations;  and  also,  tmit  any  contribution  we  may  make  to  the  social  or  religious 
life  of  the  commiinitiee  in  which  we  reside  must  necessarily  be  in  the  form  of  a  small 
cash  donation  and  that  our  actual  participation  in  such  affairs  is  barred  because  of 
the  prohibitive  cost  of  clothing,  which  compels  us  to  stay  home  because  we  can  not 
keep  up  the  appearances  demanded  by  polite  society. 

That,  with  few  exceptions,  our  recreation  is  limited  to  cheap  vaudeville  and  mov- 
ing-picture shows. 

Further  comment  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  to  say,  however,  that  the 
finer  things  of  life  are  denied  us;  our  salaries  provide  only  for  a  mere  existence. 

AALARIE8. 

The  amount  of  our  salaries  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  we  vxa  see  no  reason 
for  making  further  reference  to  them  in'This  statement,  except  to  say  that  they  are 
inadequate  and  should  be  raised. 

We  are  tired  of  quoting  statistics  dealing  with  the  high  cost  of  living  in  supp^Tt  of 
our  appeals  for  relief:  we  are  tired  of  referring  to  that  good  old  stand-by  of  such  argu- 
ment, the  well-known  American  standard  or  living. 

At  anv  rate,  statistics  show  that  it  costs  more  to  support  a  family  nowadayns  than 
many  of  us  earn  as  railway  postal  clerks;  and  as  for  the  American  standard  of^living, 
we  know  from  bitter  experience  that  most  of  us  are  unable  to  meet  it. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  want  for  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living  are  those 
who  have  either  inherited  a  small  fortune,  or  else  have  made  a  lucky  investment 
ITnfortunatelv,  these  persons  are  in  the  great  minority  in  our  business. 

Our  appeal  for  a  higher  salarv  scale  is  made  in  belialf  of  the  men  of  the  service 
who  are  dependent  upon  what  tney  earn  by  the  "sweat  of  their  brow"  for  what  they 
eat  and  wear.  Certainly  these  loyal,  efficient  workers  of  the  largest  Oovemnient 
department  in  the  civil  service  are  entitled  to  relief  I 

We  are  living  in  a  practical  age,  where  values  are  usually  computed  in  dollars  and 
cents.  We  are  not  always  responsive  to  alignment  that  is  based  upon  sentimental  or 
humanitarian  grounds.  No  matter  who  we  are  we  demand  the  goods,  and  if  they  are 
not  forthcoming  we  demand  the  reason  for  their  nondelivery. 

Therefore,  as  a  concession  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  let  us  view  our  case  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint. 

A  period  of  five  years  is  required  to  thoroughly  train  a  railway  postal  clerk  in  hie 
multifarious  duties,  and  this  training  is  never  quite  complete  because  of  the  con- 
stantlv  changing  conditions  in  our  branch  of  the  service.  It  is  essential  that  a  man 
be  able  to  learn  quickly  and  it  is  also  essentail  that  he  be  able  to  fori^et  what  he  has 
learned  just  as  quickly,  for  a  mere  time  card  change  may  affect  the  dispatch  of  mail 
for  hundr^is,  or  even  thousands,  of  post  offices. 

It  should  therefore  be  patent  to  our  employer  the  Poet  Office  Department,  that  its 
interests  can  be  served  best  by  a  contented,  efficient,  loyal  force  rather  than  by  one 
that  is  underpaid,  inefficient,  and  itinerant. 

In  fact,  the  future  of  the  service  depends  upon  its  being  made  attractive  enough 
to  induce  young  men,  with  the  proper  qualifications,  to  choose  it  as  their  occupation. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

The  act  of  Congress  requiring  that,  after  a  substitute  has  performed  313  days  of 
aatis&ctory  service,  he  shall  be  appointed  as  a  clerk  in  grade  1,  has  been  very  unjust 
to  tiiose  clerks,  as  they  continue  to  perform  substitute  service.  Their  status  still 
remains  unchanged.  Congress  undouotedly  intended,  through  this  l^slatioi:,  to 
give  these  clerks  regular  work,  and  afford  them  a  regular  salary  for  the  class  to  wiich 
they  were  assigned . 

Lnder  the  rulings  jmd  interpretations  of  the  department  these  men  are  appointed 
clerks  in  conformance  with  tne  letter  of  the  law,  and  designated  as  ''unassi^^ned 
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clerks/'  The  intent  of  the  law  is  defeated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  paid  until 
they  get  an  aasignment  and  are  paid  only  when  actual  service  is  performed. 

It  would  seem  that  when  these  men  have  regularly  qualified  for  service  that  tht^y 
should  be  on  a  regular  salary.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  while  these  men  we  ntk 
on  regular  pay  they  are  subject  to  call  at  any  time  and  are  not  permitted  to  eo^^^ 
in  any  other  occupation. 

Some  of  these' men  have  been  in  the  service  for  five  or  six  yeare,  and  haviog  beeG 
denied  their  successive  promotions  are  now  receiving  only  $100  jper  annum  in  exre* 
of  the  salaries  paid  the  newest  appointees  or  uncertified  substitutes.  Their  dotifn 
require  them  to  protect  any  assignment  that  is  vacant,  and  they  do  periorm  thia 
service  with  credit,  yet  their  abihty  to  p^orm  this  most  exacting  kind  of  servicf  l« 
i^ven  nr)  consideration  whatever  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  fixing  their  salariw. 

SACRIFICES. 

In  closing  our  appeal  for  better  conditions  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  we  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  joint  commission  to  the  fact  that 
in  1917  the  service* wati  reorganized,  and  as  a  result  of  this  reorganization  many  clerb 
were  forced  to  move  to  distant  points.  This  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  move  thfir 
families  and  household  goods  also. 

The  department  ruled  that,  on  account  of  its  not  being  authorized  to  use  its  fun<i« 
for  this  purpose  we  would  have  to  stand  this  expense  ourselves.  To  those  of  our 
number  who  were  ordered  to  move  that  meant  that  we  had  the  choice  of  two  enlfi.  u» 
pav  our  own  moving  expenses  or  else  resign. 

Thus  far  we  have  temporarily  waived  our  claim  against  the  Government  for  reim- 
bursement, because  we  Knew  tnat  (\)ngress  had  much  important  work  on  hand,  and 
we  did  not  want  to  cause  any  embarrassment  with  a  claim,  which  at  first  appcanm  e 
mi.G^ht  seem  trivial,  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  the  whole  world  was  at  stake. 

To  us  this  matter  of  reimbursement  is  important.    We  are  poor  men,  and  thai 
money  represents  every  dollar  that  we  possessed.     It  should  be  returned  to  ui< 
Surely  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. is  big  enough  to  transai-t 
its  business  on  a  business-like  basis. 

We  feel  that  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken  toward  directing  the  attention  of  CV)ngrm< 
to  the  fact  that  other  de])artmeuts  of  the  Government  service  pay  the  moving  t»x- 
perises  of  employees  transferred  in  the  interests  of  the  particular  nranch  of  the  puhlir 
service  in  which  they  are  employed  that  that  body  will  take  such  remedial  artiou 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  benefited  likewise. 

Therefore  we  urgently  request  that  you  cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  l»riQ« 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  John  M.  Walton,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHIT  M.  WALTOIT,  FOBT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  had  been*  my  purpose  to  file  a 
brief,-  showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  study  and  also  the  physical 
and  mental  requirements  required  of  the  railway  postal  clerks  in  my 
section  of  the  country,  but  tnat  has  been  presented  in  another  hear- 
ing, and  it  would  only  add  to  the  volume  of  the  record  and  be  really 
superfluous;  so  I  shall  devote  my  statement  orally  to  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  a  new  country  where  oil  has  been  discovered,  where 
crops  have  been  good,  and  where  the  pay  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  pay  in  other  industries. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  men  who  selected  me  to  come  up  here 
have  taken  action  and  have  indorsed  the  single  classification  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Fair,  and  we  think  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  clerks,  as  some  of  us  have  been  reduced  and  some  of  us 
have  been  moved  and  some  have  suffered  various  losses  through  the 
three  classes  as  they  exist;  and  so  we  ask  that  the  single  classification 
be  enacted  as  Mr.  t'^air  outlined  it.     That  meets  our  approval. 
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I  want  to  illustrate  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  my  section  by 
telliiig  a  little  incident  of  my  own  personal  experience.  I  perform 
service  on  a  little  line  where  there  are  seven  men.  We  keep  up  two 
small  trains.  The  line  is  about  200  miles  in  length.  There  is  very 
little  connection  outside  of  Fort  Worth,  which  is  the  terminus  of  our 
run.  One  of  the  men  resigned.  His  pay  was  inadequate  and  he 
resigned,  going  into  another  occupation.  There  was  no  substitute 
to  take  his  place,  so  a  man  was  picked  up  who  had  never  been  in  the 
*>ostal  employ,  who  had  never  been  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and 
he  was  sent  out  on  this  run.  I  was  told  by  a  postmaster  in  a  little 
town,  who  ordinarily  receives  a  bimch  of  500  letters  off  that  train, 
that  he  received  six  letters  and  that  four  of  them  should  not  have 
come  to  his  office.  There  are  approximately  16,000  letters  handled 
on  that  train  and  not  50  per  cent  of  them  reached  their  destination 
on  time.    A  large  part  of  them  were  delayed  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  on  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  He  is  still  on  the  line.  Uoon  his  return  to  the  ter- 
minal of  his  run  another  man  had  resigned,  had  gone  into  other  work, 
and  a  man  was  sent  out  exactly  like  himself,  who  had  never  been  in 
a  mail  car  and  knew  nothing  about  the  Postal  Service  except  that  he 
had  formerly  been  in  the  express  service  and  knew  something  about 
f)utting  off  the  mail  when  routed.  I  was  told  in  one  post  office  that 
they  had  not  received  their  daily  papers  for  two  days.  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  criticising  our  local  officials  who  handled 
that  situation,  as  they  are  taking  men  as  they  come  in,  because  they 
can  not  secure  enough  of  any  kind.  The  better  men  receive  other 
offers  and  they  are  constantly  quitting. 

We  have  one  man  who  was  selected  as  one  of  the  best  postal  clerks 
in  the  United  States  to  perform  service  at  the  San  Francisco  World's 
Fair,  who  was  an  expert  showing  the  work  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service.  He  resigned.  Two  of  our  assistant  chief  clerks  in  that 
division  have  resigned  and  gone  into  other  emoloyment.  There  were 
four  men  resigned  in  one  day  about  two  months  ago. 

Returning  now  to  the  illustration  I  gave  of  my  own  line,  where 
these  men  resigned,  I  will  say  that  the  distribution  on  that  line  takes 
a  man  of  ordinarv  mentality  at  least  three  years  to  perform  the 
service  like  it  should  be  done — three  years  in  the  service  before  he  is 
caoable  of  doing  that. 

I  also  desire  to  add  that  since  the  recent  bonus  given  us,  with  the 
back  pay  dating  to  July  1 ,  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
that  town  has  more  than  absorbed  the  bonus. 

Better  salaries  must  be  given  or  our  service  will  soon  be  seriously 
crippled. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  on  the  list  is  Mr.  B.  R.  Chilcoat,  of 
Wichita,  Kans. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  B.  B.  CHILCOAT,  WICHITA,  KAKS. 

Mr.  Chilcoat.  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  branch  of  the  service  that 
I  represent  is  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  deserving  classes  of 
men  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  regard  to  salary,  and  those  men 
are  what  we  call  the  grade  2  men,  or  men  who  have  been  in  the 
service  three  to  five  or  seven  years  with  but  one  promotion  above  the 
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entrance  salary.  In  order  to  iUustrate  the  condition  of  tfaeii^  men, 
and  what  they  have  ffone  throus^h  with,  I  wish  t-o  cite  mr  own  case 
which  is  no  exception. 

I  entered  the  Railway  Mail  Service  as  a  substitute  in  December. 
1912,  and  talking  with  some  other  substitutes  I  learned  the  way  the 
substitutes  were  handled  *  that  I  would  not  be  getting  a  steady  saJarv. 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  as  I  had  a  family  to  support  I  would 
not  follow  this  line  of  work  with  no  definite  salary.  A  substitute  at 
that  time  was  performing  duty  as  a  substitute  from  a  year  to  thrp<' 
years  before  he  received  a  regular  appointment.  So  I  told  mv  chief 
clerk  I  did  not  beheve  I  coula  accept  the  position,  because  1  did  nor 
think  the  remuneration  would  be  sufficient  to  support  my  family. 
He  said,  "Young  man,  with  the  incoming  parcel  post'^ — tKe  parcel 
post  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1913 — "I  don't  think  you  will 
nave  to  sub  over  four  months.''  I  mention  this  fact  to  sHow  that 
these  men  came  in  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  advanretl 
from  year  to  year  to  the  grades  to  which  the  men  who  entered  befoir 
that  time  had  been  advanced. 

I  subbed  during  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  up  to  July  1,  1917. 
when  I  received  an  appointment  as  an  unassigned  clerk,  under  a  law 
enacted  by  Congress.  During  the  year  1917  I  was  a  grade  1  clerk 
at  $900,  the  entrance  salary.  During  all  the  time  that  I  had  snent  a< 
a  substitute  I  had  met  every  examination  required  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  of  the  chief  clerk  under  whom  I  worked.  To  show  you 
about  what  those  requirements  were,  during  that  time,  I  was  exam- 
ined as  to  routes  or  coimties  on  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  west- 
em  part  of  Texas,  and  the  southern  part  of  Missouri ;  yet  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  would  acquire  by  learning  that  territory  I  remained 
at  the  same  salary  as  the  man  who  had  just  entered  the  service. 
Congress  rectified  this  condition  to  the  extent  that  they  passed  the 
313-day  law,  but  these  men  did  not  receive  any  credit  for  the  time 
that  they  had  put  in  over  313  days.  The  men  whose  long  substitute 
period  was  really  the  cause  of  this  law  being  enacted,  received  no 
credit  over  the  313  days. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  I  received  a  salary 
of  $900  as  a  grade  1  clerk  and  a  10  per  cent  bonus  allowed  by  Oongre^ 
for  clerks  under  $1,000  for  that  year.  July  1,  1918, 1  was  due  a  pro- 
motion to  grade  2,  but,  as  you  may  remember,  a  flat  increase  of  $200 
was  passed  by  Congress  for  that  year,  suspending  promotions,  so 
I  served  another  year,  from  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  still  at  the 
entrance  salary  of  a  railway  postal  clerk.  A  total  of  four  and  one- 
half  years  at  the  entrance  salary. 

July  1,  1919,  I  received  a  promotion  to  grade  2,  and  for  seven 
years  service  up  to  January  1,  1920,  and  for  the  knowledge  I  have 
acquired  by  my  long  expenence  in  the  service,  my  salary  nas  been 
increased  $8.33  a  month  over  a  substitute.  It  is  for  this  class  of 
men  that  I  wish  to  appeal,  and  to  ask  an  increase  in  salary,  or  an 
adjustment  of  salaries  on  the  basis  that  we  have  to-day.  Many  of 
them,  I  think  five  or  six  in  my  district,  have  had  a  like  experirace, 
except  that  some  did  not  serve  quite  as  long  as  a  substitute  as  1. 
They  entered  the  service  a  few  months  afterwards.  I  imderstand 
Kansas  City  has  from  30  to  35  men  in  this  class.  I  do  not  know  the 
figures  throughout  the  country,  but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
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United  States,  men  of  this  class  who  are  as  skilled  in  the  distribution 
of  maU  as  any  men  in  the  service  for  a  like  period  experience,  and 
they  are  receiving  practically  the  entrance  salaries,  which  is  very 
low  for  even  a  new  man. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  you,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  to  get  these  men  that 
I  am  speaking  of,  confused  with  the  men  who  are  entering  the  service 
at  present,  because  I  believe  the  men  who  entered  five,  six,  or  seven 
years  ago,  were  a  better  class  of  men  than  they  are  getting  in  to-day. 
When  I  entered  the  service  it  was  required  of  the  substitutes  that  we 
pass  one  of  these  case  examinations  eveiy  60  days.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  my  experience  we  were  obliged  to  take  an  examination 
every  60  days. 

Then  after  you  had  covered  the  territory  recjuired,  you  were  given 
an  allotment  as  re^ar  clerks.  During  that  time  I  was  required  to 
put  in  extra  study  m  order  to  prepare  myself,  and  I  received  a  salary 
only  for  the  time  that  I  worked  on  the  road.  My  pay  during  my 
sul)stitute  period  did  not  amount  to  $800  a  year,  as  I  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $900.  I  have  from  the  chief  clerk's  office  figures  which 
show  that  these  men  who  served  under  his  office,  as  substitutes,  from 
1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  received  pay  on  an  average  from  19  to  25 
days  per  month.  I  think  there  was  one  man  who  averaged  27  days  a 
month,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  getting  on  an  assignment  where  a 
vacancv  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  he  held  that  assignment  straight 
througli.  But  on  average  they  worked  but  20  to  25  days  a  month 
at  the  rate  of  $900  a  year.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  your  adjustment 
of  these  salaries,  these  men  expect  and  look  to  you  as  an  equitable 
bodv  of  men  that  will  rectify  these  past  wrongs  with  a  salary  increase. 

The  proposed  single  classification  takes  care  of  these  men  without 
the  necessity  for  any  special  Comment  for  them.  As  the  single 
classification,  as  we  have  outlined,  the  salary  of  a  clerk  is  determined 
by  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  service  in  the  past.  Single  classifica- 
tfon  will  take  care  of  this  class  of  men  if  based  on  years  in  service  and 
not  on  present  grades. 

A  great  many  think  they  deserve  past  compensation.  The  ques- 
tion sometimes  arises — it  may  arise  with  you — ^why  did  these  men 
remain  in  the  service  so  lone  if  not  satisfied  ?  These  men  are  Ameri- 
cans in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  they  did  not  at  any  time 
think  they  were  receiving  justice ;  they  looked  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  the  greatest  administrator  of  justice  in  the  world 
and  each  and  every  one  of  them,  I  believe  I  can  say,  have  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when. their  case  would  be  adjusted  and  they 
would  be  advanced  to  the  grade  to  which  they  belong  and  receive 
back  compensation  for  the  services  thej  had  rendered  the  depart- 
ment, or  they  would  not  have  stayed  m  the  service  for  five  years 
and  six  years  at  a  low  grade  salary.  They  still  think  this  will  be 
rectified.  They  looked  to  this  commission  when  it  was  established 
as  the  savior  of  their  class,  and  I  believe  after  your  investigation  is 
completed  you  will  give  us  the  grade  to  which  we  belong,  and  just 
compensation. 

Mr.  Beix.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  G.  L.  M.  Riekenbei^,  of  Den 
ver,  Colo. 
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Mr.  RiEKENBERo.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen,  you  ha^n 
heard  quite  a  bit  on  classification,  etc.^  so  I  will  not  add  to  it,  but 
being  a  representative  of  the  terminal  clerks,  I  can  say  that  the  ter- 
minal and  transfer  clerks  feel  that  they  should  justly  be  included  iii 
any  legislation  that  establishes  a  single  classification.  There  is  n^> 
doubt  that  the  services  of  the  clerks  in  the  terminals  are  as  importaiu 
as  those  of  their  fellow  railway  postal  clerks,  and  for  this  reason  th< 
question  of  their  salaries  ougnt  to  be  definitely  fixed.  They  h&\' 
had  every  kind  of  classification  in  the  past,  and  each  change  in  c]as>. 
fication,  over  which  they  have  no  control,  carries  with  it  a  chan?!' 
of  salary,  and  this  again  affects  the  bread  and  butter  not  only  o:' 
themselves  but  of  their  wives  and  children.  Then,  also,  if  they  wpr» 
included  in  a  single  classification,  which  is  perfectly  iust,  it  woulii 
serve  to  eliminate  the  sense  of  insecurity  that  is  felt  uncler  the  presen; 
law. 

To  illustrate  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  sent  by  severaJ 
of  our  clerks  at  the  Denver  terminal  to  our  superintendent.  The\ 
failed  to  get  their  increase  as  a  meritorious  promotion  last  fall,  ano 
asked  to  have  this  condition  corrected.     They  say: 

Our  reasons  for  being  in  the  terminal  are  well  known  and  our  duties  aae  ct'Otio 
uous,  varied,  and  important,  as  we  are  not  only  intrusted  with  the  daily  rep«irtji  ; 
the  terminals  but  also  the  handling  of  registered  mail,  local  and  transient  reo>nii  i 
incoming  and  outgoing  trains  and  all  irregularities  pertaining  thereto,  and  abi  th> 
•wagon  service  between  the  depot  and  post  office.  Our  time  is  so  taken  up  that  -  l- 
lunches  must  be  eaten  while  transacting  business  over  the  counter.  In  the  yKiv 
that  we  have  been  in  the  service  we  have  contributed  freely  of  our  strength  ah  ] 
knowledge  to  its  advancement,  and  our  records  of  examinations  have  been  equ&l  t 
the  best  and  better  than  many  that  have  been  favorably  passed  on  for  incn^oi^i 
salaries. 

.To  date  they  have  heard  nothing  in  reply  to  the  request. 

That  is  their  reason  for  asking  that  a  review  be  made,  simply  that 
under  a  reclassification  which  was  made  just  recentl}^  a  construction 
was  applied  which  prevented  them  from  getting  this  increase.  TJiut 
feeling  of  insecurity  is  quite  general,  and  it  would  be  eliminat-cd  if 
the  request  for  single  classification  could  be  granted. 

Another  subiect  that  troubles  us  is  the  time  allowance  for  study— 
or  rather  the  absence  of  it.  In  order  to  be  a  distributor  a  man  mu*t 
know  how  to  distribute  mail.  This  requires  stud^  and  these  studi(^ 
are  asked  of  us  by  the  postal  laws.  Our  objections  would  not  ho 
very  strenuous  if  we  had  only  one  or  two  States  to  study. 

However,  for  the  Denver  terminal — ^I  use  that  as  an  example  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  from  there — our  study  scope  comprises  thai 
territory  bounded  on  the  east  here  by  the  Missouri  River,  extends  to 
the  Utah  border  and  from  Canada  down  to  old  Mexico,  comprising: 
six  States  to  general  scheme,  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Xe- 
braska,  Wyomiiig,  New  Mexico,  and  Montana.  For  this  study  we 
are  aUowed  no  time  and  it  is  felt  that  as  this  is  a  part  of  our  oiricial 
duty  the  time  should  be  allowed. 

Vou  have  heard  Mr.  ChUcoat  mention  the  grade  2  men.  I  don  t 
want  to  repeat,  but,  being  one  of  them  myself,  I  would  like  to  show 
just  a  few  figures.  This  man  in  his  letter  states  that  he  was  a[v- 
pointed  in  October,  1913,  as  a  substitute  and  was  appointed  to  the 
regular  force  May  1,  1918,  having  served  as  a  substitute  4  years  4 
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months  and  14  days.  Doling  this  time  he  was  employed  1,248  days, 
receiving  a  salary  of  $3,140.01,  an  average  of  $1.97  a  day,  $59.92 
per  month,  or  $718.05  a  year.  During  that  time  he  lost — as  unem- 
ployed time — 347  days.  His  experience  is  probably  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  a  good  many  others.  It  is  felt  that  we  ought  to  be 
aUowed  credit  for  the  time  that  was  served  and  should  be  given  the 
same  consideration  that  was  received  by  those  men  who  entered  at 
approximately  the  same  time  that  we  did.  They  have  reached  grade 
.5,  while  we,  after  over  six  years  of  duty,  are  in  grade  2. 
Mr.  Riekenberg  submitted  the  foUowing  brief : 

Brief  Submitted  bt  Mr.  Geo.  L.  M.  Riekenberg — ^A  Presentation  of  Claims 
AND  Report  of  Working  Conditions  of  Terminal  and  Transfer  Clerks  of 
Fourteenth  Division. 

The  present^la^  terminal  railway  post  offices  are  merely  the  product  of  evolution 
in  the  Postal  Service,  having  as  their  ancestor  the  transfer  service. 

The  transfer  service,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  very  essential  branch  of  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service  which  is  chaiged  with  the  transfer  and  proper  dispatch  of  mails  in 
transit  at  important  railroad  centers.  While  the  actual  transferring  of  mail  is  done 
by  railirad  and  depot  companies,  the  inauguration  of  this  service  was  found  to  be  both 
pix>nomical  and  expedient  in  forwarding  mail  matter  to  its  destination  without  delays, 
as  employees  of  raurnad  and  depot  companies  are  seldom  required  to  know  a  dispatch 
extemoiiig  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  lines.  The  clerk  assigned  to  duties  at  such 
p^iote  in  reality  furnished  the  knowledge  or  brain  upon  which  patrons  of  the  service 
depend  for  prompt  deliveries  of  their  mail  especially  when  its  destination  lies  many 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  terminal  of  some  railroad  company  that  may  tempora- 
rily be  handling  same.  There  are  also  many  so-called  ''inland  "  post  offices,  these  far 
removed  from  a  railorad  line,  the  location  of  and  proper  dispatch  for  which  a  railroad 
employee  on  that  very  line  oftentimes  does  not  know.  To  avoid  the  delays  which 
Would  result,  the  transfer  service  was  instituted. 

Other  duties  were  added  from  time  to  time.  Years  ago  a  railway  pest  office  entering 
a  jiyicti<in  made  and  dispatched  a  pnuch  for  practically  every  railway  post  office 
departing  therefrom.  At  many  transfer  offices  a  round  table  Was  then  introduced 
and  all  mail  for  "long"  connections  were  pouched  to  this  round  table,  there  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  include  in  a  single  pouch  for  a  railway  post  office.  By  opening  and 
redistributing  pouches  from  delayed  connections,  mucn  mail  was  advanced  by  the 
round  table,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  still  more  delayed  had  it  been  allowed 
to  wait  for  the  next  regular  train.  Then  also  mails  from  smaller  express-pouch  lines 
was  dispatched  to  the  round  table  to  be  distributed  and  included  in  pouches  made 
there.  In  this  way  the  early  transfer  offices,  or  some  of  them,  became  distributing 
agencies. 

To-day  the  requirements  for  such  clerks  according  to  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions include  the  following:  Section  1652,  supervise  the  handling  and  transfer  of 
of  mail  at  railroad  depots,  inform  themselves  thoroughly  relative  to  routes  over  which 
mail  should  pass,  keep  themselves  correctly  informed  of  the  hour  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  all  trains  carrying  mail,  notify  proper  official  of  schedule  changes  which 
affect  mail  connections;  section  1653,  examine  pouch  labels  on  receipt  and  before 
dispatch,  notify  officials  of  failure  to  receive  pouches  due;  section  1655,  may  be  re- 
'juired  U*  accompany  mails  while  being  conveyed  by  wagon  service;  section  1657, 
•i^sprve  manner  of  performance  of  messenger  and  wagon  service  and  the  handling  of 
mail  by  railroad  employees,  and  report  every  irregularity  therein,  inspect  wagons 
and  to  see  that  they  are  securely  locked;  section  1658,  keep  record  and  make  daily 
rpport  of  all  failures  of  trains  to  make  regular  mail  connections  and  all  irregularities 
in  transmission  of  mail ;  section  1665,  shall  receipt  for  transfer  and  deliver  registered 
matter;  section  1661,  diall  be  governed  by  general  instructions  to  railway  postal  clerks 
when  applicable  in  addition  to  above  mentioned.  His  duties  as  jiUst  enumerated  are 
manifold  and  varied. 

When  the  space  system  for  payment  for  mail  transportation  was  established,  it 
devolved  upon  the  transfer  clerk  to  collect  space  data  and  to  report  the  amount  of 
space  used  on  all  trains  at  his  station.  He  must  keep  an  accurate  count  and  detailed 
record  of  mail  carried  and  issue  requisition  for  excess  space  when  necessary.  By 
exercising  the  good  judgment  which  is  expected  of  him,  ne  can  save  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  Post  Office  Department  annually  by  forwarding  certain  mail  mattor 
by  one  train  and  holding  other  mail  for  a  later  dispatoh  without  delaying  same.    For 
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any  erron  or  failures  on  his  part  in  connection  with  the  space  syBteniy  Uie  timn^r 
clerk  is  immediately  called  upon  for  an  explanation. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  the  Parcel  Post  System  came  the  tennir..' 
railway  post  offices.    Their  primary  object  was  the  distribution  of  parcel  post.    <.>wi 
to  the  quantity,  Weight  ana  size  of  parcels,  it  was  found  impractical  to  attempt  'h- 
tribution  of  same  on  the  road  and  terminals  sprune  np  like  mushnMima  over  ni^h* 
•Some  of  these,  partijculariy  theonaller  ones,  were  but  short-lived,  and  were  diiv  : 
t^inued  after  the  first  feverish  excitement  and  the  novelty  of  the  experiment  had  a<: 
ided.    To-day  only  those  of  greater  importance  and  which  have  proven  themsf-I .. - 
joth  useful  and  economical  remain.    Many  of  the  former  transfer  offices  and  nt^. 
tables  were  absorbed  by  the  terminals  thereby  adding  the  distribution  of  If^tr*  - 

{>aper,  and  registered  mail  to  that  of  parcel  post.    More  rack  and  case  room  was  a(M>- 
ater  on  and  the  distribution  of  circular  mau  was  also  included  with  the  other  duti»- 
so  that  to-day  most  terminals  handle  every  class  of  mail,  but  parcel  post  and  <-irrui.  • 
mail  almost  to  the  point  of  monopoly,  besides  caring  for  necessary  transfer  Bcr\i<'^*» 

Gradually  abuses  began  to  creep  in  and  the  terminals  were  required  to  pt^rf  rr 
duties  which  were  far  from  the  original  object. 

Some  railway  poet  office  lines  were  taxed  to  capacity  and  needed  more  help  V'  ^^ 
able  to  cope  with  the  steadily  increasine  volume  of  mail.  Instead  of  assigning  a«i:. 
tional  clerKs  to  the  line,  their  mail  was  taken  away  from  them  and  sent  to  the  termitui- 
for  distribution.  Other  li^ht  lines  were  discontinued  entirely  and  superoedo*]  t  , 
closed -pouch  service  supphed  very  often  from  terminal  railway  post  offices,  with  re- 
sultant delays  to  the  mail.  In  still  other  cases  where  lines  needed  help  and,  fi>r  {»>ti  > 
reason  or  other,  the  mail  could  not  be  taken  aWay  frf)m  them  terminal  clerbs  v.  -• 
assigned  to  perform  advance  distribution  in  the  railway  post  office  cars  of  such  Ir.«  - 
before  the  aeparture  of  trains  and  then  to  return  to  their  own  duties  after  the  trji: 
had  left.  This  practice  is  an  unwarranted  hardship  on  the^lerks  s )  assig:ned,  as  m: 
of  the  rou^h  labor  in  loading  and  piling  the  car  falls  to  his  lot.  When  the  train  U- 
departed,  he  must  return  to  the  terminal  and  perhaps  drag  parcel  post  around  for  tb» 
balance  of  his  tour,  and  do  tlus  six  days  in  every  week. 

Then  again  only  certain  classes  of  mail  are  distributed  on  some  lines.  Other  c^K^'^ 
even  though  properly  labeled  to  the  railway  post  office  thereon,  are  canied  inta< : 
to  a  terminal  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  run,  there  to  be  distributed  and  dispatched  f  " 
delivery  by  a  returning  train.  First-class  mail  matter  for  a  number  of  cities  is  di^ 
patched  to  designated  terminals  a  thousand  or  more  mil^  from  its  destination  and  tht-r* 
distributed  to  carriers  and  stations  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  allowing  more  help  v^  4 
line  which  ordinarily  would  have  performed  the  distribution,  and  later  does  perf''rn. 
the  same  distribution  of  mails  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  or  to  take  cierb 
already  on  the  run  off. 

To  use  every  facility  and  all  available  energy  afforded  by  the  tenninals  is  rer 
tainly  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate,  but  delays  to  important  mails  and  the  injus- 
tices and  hardships  heaped  on  many  terminal  clerks  are  the  result  of  a  conditio »d  « r 
desire  not  thought  of  nor  intended  by  establishing  them. 

As  has  previously  been  stated,  everv"  class  of  mail  is  now  being  handled  by  mivi 
terminals.  It  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  to  suppose  then  that  they  are  no  leas  im 
portant  a  part  of  the  postal  organization  than  are  other  railway  post  offices.  In  hu  t 
the  bulk  and  volume  of  parcel  post  alone  has  increased  to  such  proportions  that  rkI 
distribution  could  be  accomplished  in  a  railway  poet  office  car  only  under  givat 
difficulties  if  at  all. 

Due  to  the  great  variety  of  distribution  performed  in  the  terminals,  the  8tud> 
requirem^its  cover  a  wide  range.    Originally  it  seemed  to  be  the  intention  to  have  ^ 
terminal  railway  post  office  in  even  small  localities  to  care  for  parcel  poet  for  a  Iota' 
State  or  probably  one  adjacent  thereto.     When  the  reaction  <nmie  ana  so  many  wer* 
discontinued,  the  mail  they  formerly  handled  was  massed  on  some  other  terminai 
In  consequence  thereof,  cases  can  now  be  cited  where  a  single  terminal  will  distribut* 
from  three  to  ten  or  more  States  to  general  scheme,  and  stand-point  scheme  distribu 
tions  are  even  more  numerous.    The  easiest  general  scheme  distribution  is,  of  coursf^.  a 
local  State.    The  farther  remote  the  State  to  be  distributed,  the  more  difficult,  a^  i 
rule,  is  the  distribution,  especially  if  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  dispatch  anil 
the  connections  to  be  made  change  with  every  departing  train.    It  is  therefore  di 
mean  task  for  a  clerk  to  keep  in  his  mind  the  thoiisand  and  one  little  details  in  tfat 
dispatch  of  mail  for  that  territory,  for  instance,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  r^i 
the  south  by  Old  Mexico,  and  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  vicinit>  < ' 
Great  Salt  lAke.    To  meet  the  argument  that  no  individual  clerk  is  expected  to  kno« 
all  this  at  any  one  time,  it  must  be  said,  that  that  is  exactly  what  is  expected  of  suli 
clerks  every  day  and  others  may  be  called  for  similar  duties  to-morrow.    The>'  ma> 
not,  of  course,  distribute  mail  for  each  and  every  one  of  these  States  in  any  one  da> 
but  they  must  pass  examinations  on  and  be  prepared  to  distribute  them  at  all  timet^ 
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In  terminab  of  Council  BIuHb  or  Omaha,  for  instance,  are  clerks  ^ho  can  in8taentl> 
uame  the  proper  dispatch  for  post  offices  in  the  Northwest  States.  In  Denver  tenninal 
'^>ine  would  rather  distribute  Montana  or  New  Mexico  than  Colorado.  In  Kansas 
■  Ity  acme  will  be  found  whose  familiarity  with  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  or  California 
'A'ould  lead  one  to  believe  they  had  spent  years  in  those  States.  The  distribution  of 
I'tah  mail  is  a  matter  of  routine  for  clerks  in  Pueblo  terminal.  Los  Angeles  city  mail 
15  distributed  by  men  in  Kansas  City  terminal.  These  clerks  could  even  tell  the 
number  of  a  carrier  delivering  mail  on  the  odd  side  of  a  street,  and  the  number  of 
him  who  carries  the  even,  or  who  carries  mail  for  the  first  to  the  fourth  floors  of  some 
olfic^  building,  who  carries  the  fifth  to  ninth  floors,  and  who  the  tenth  to  twentieth. 
They  must  know  that,  even  U^ough  they  may  never  have  traveled  beyond  the  bound- 
Ariea  of  their  own  State. 

No  one  will  tir  to  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  multitudinous  details  as  they  are  required 
-  >f  terminal  cleris  requires  stydy .  It  certainly  does,  and  lots  of  it,  but  not  one  minute 
i:«  allowed  these  terminal  clerkis  for  study. 

No  railway  postal  clerk  objects  to  styduing  examinations  which  are  necessary  in 
in  his  daily  work.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that,  to  be  useful  in  the  mail  service, 
he  must  study.  Very  soon  after  entering  he  learns  that  to  study  is  a  part  of  his  assign- 
ment in  the  service  and  that  these  studies  never  end  so  long  as  he  remains  therein. 

Section  1599,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  reads  in  part:  "Layoff  periods  are 
.^ranted  for  rest  and  recuperation,  for  correcting  schemes,  preparing  for  and  work 
incidental  to  study  upon  distribution  assignments,  *  *  *  attention  to  official 
•  orr^spondence,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  their  assignments." 
Section  1570  (p.  34),  "All  clerks  assigned  to  terminal  railway  post  oflices-  *  ♦  ♦ 
.^hall  Tn^iT^tAin  a  satisfactory  examination  record  on  schemes  of  aistribution  *  *  *. " 
Study,  clerical  work,  etc.,  are  demanded  by  the  department  and  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  clerk's  duty  and  a  time  allowance  is  maae  each  day  for  same.  The  road 
i*lerk*0  duties  extend  over  a  period  of  less  than  eight  hours  per  dfay,  on  trunk  lines,  the 
balance  of  their  time  being  spent  at  home  on  ofiicial  duties.  Thus  is  the  law  applied 
to  road  cl^ks. 

Referring  again  to  section  1570  (p.  34),  we  read:  "All  clerks  assigned  to  terminal 
railway  post  offices  *  *  *  shall  maintain  a  satisfactory  examination  record  on 
schemes  of  distribution  and  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  no  time  allowance 
i^hall  be  given    *    *    *    terminals.'*    Thus  is  the  law  applied  to  terminal  clerks. 

Turning  to  section  1549,  we  read:  "That  hereafter  ♦  *  ♦  railway  postal  clerks 
afleigned  to  terminal  railway  post  oflUces  and  transfer  ofiices,  shall  be  required  to  work 
not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,*'  etc.  (Balance  of  section  provides  for  additional 
•-ompensation  for  overtime  in  cases  of  emeig^ency,  on  Sundays  and  holidays.) 

Wnich  of  these  sections  is  applied  in  practice? 

Tenmnal  clerks  work  eight  nours  in  the  terminal.  Their  arrival  ard  departure  is 
recorded  by  a  clock  for  that  purpose. 

They  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  examination  record  on  schemes  of  distribution 
and  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  and  do  this  after  having  worked  eight  hours 
per  day  in  the  terminal.    Please  note  the  application  of  section  1570,  paragraph  34. 

Instead  of  allowing  their  minds  to  relax  and  their  eyes  and  muscles  to  rest  after  six 
days  ol  hard  work,  they  must  sit  down  on  Sunday  to  study,  correct  schemes  and 
^hedules,  prepare  examination  cards,  answer  official  correspondence,  pore  over  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 

In  practice  both  sections  are  applied. 

It  ia  impossible  to  work  for  eight  hours  per  day  at  the  terminal,  then  study  an  hour 
at  home,  and  be  working  not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Objections  would  not  be  very  strenuous,  were  their  examinations  limited  to  a  single 
State  and  to  the  correction  of  the  general  scheme  for  that  State  only.  However,  one 
i'lerk  may  be  expected  to  studv  and  constantly  review  six  different  States,  involving 
probably  six  to  seven  thousand  offices,  and  to  keep  schemes  and  schedules  corrected 
for  all  of  them.  Then,  too,  other  examinations,  some  of  which  are  absolutely  worthless 
to  him,  can  be  and  are  added  to  his  already  long  list  at  will  by  some  official.  Unless 
he  meets  the  added  requirements,  his  promotions  are  withheld.  If  the  injustice  of 
denying  these  men  the  necessary  time  tor  study  is  not  apparent,  none  can  be  made 
plainer. 

Terminal  clerks  throughout  the  country  humbly  demand  that  they  be  Riven  an 
adequate  time  allowance  for  study  and  ofi&cial  clerical  work  performed  at  home,  to 
include  the  time  spent  in  rei)orting  for  and  taking  examinations.  Time  is  allowed 
road  clerks  for  such  duties.  The  examination  scope  of  terminal  clerks  comparef* 
favorably  wiUi  heavy  class  C  lines.  Why  should  terminal  clerks  not  also  have  one 
hour  per  day  for  their  studies? 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

Wfaren  first  estublisfaed,  terminals  were  rated  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  imiUa 
post  offices.     Present  law  requires  such  classification.    This  law  was  used  mt-  t'> 
authority  to  the  disadvantage  of  terminal  clerks  and  will,  therefore,  be  used  ar  a  Wi.> 
for  the  claim  about  to  follow,  simply  because  it  is  the  only  law  we  have  at  presnit 

Section  1549,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  quotes  provisions  of  tlie  appropriati  ' 
act  of  July  2,  1918,  as  follows:  "The  Postmaster  General  shall  classify  railway  po-t 
offices,  terminal  railway  post  offices,  and  transfer  offices  with  reference  to  their  chan«n*T. 
and  importance  in  three  classes  with  salary  grades  as  follows,  etc.,  enumerating  variio;- 
grades.  These  same  identical  provisions  regarding  classification  were  efrecti\^  wb'n 
the  terminals  were  being  established,  and  under  these  provisions  they  were  rated  ^ 
class  C.  The  high  rating  naturally  attracted  progressive  men  from  lines  of  low^^* 
classification.  Soon  after  the  usefulness  and  economy  of  the  terminals  had  beri>n> 
apparent,  they  were  summarily  reduced  to  class  A,  without  regard  to  chararter  ai  •: 
importance.  They  were,  so  to  say,  not  classified  at  all,  but  simply  because  a  term  in  i ' 
was  a  terminal,  because  it  was  stationary  and  did  not  move  on  car  wheels  and  nul^ 
the  only  conclusion  seened  to  be  that  thev  could  be  nothing  more  than  class  A . 

Never  has  any  other  class  of  postal  employees  been  so  keenly  disappointed  as  wr* 
those  faithful  clerks  who  had  relinquished  all  claims  to  good  road  lobe  to  enter  it » 
terminal  on  the  promise  of  a  class  C  organization.  None  ever  felt  the  sting  of  mnk 
uniiistifiable  discrimination,  so  sharply  as  they  when,  l^e  a  flash  out  of  the  blue.  ti.« 
order  came  reducing  the  terminals  to  class  A — to  the  very  bottom.  A  Bcramy>lf  :• 
return  to  road  assignments  were  made  by  some.  It  was  too  late.  Others  gave  iiu*. 
to  utter  abandon,  hoping  of  course  that  some  day  something  might  happen  to  atr^i' 
brighten  the  aspect. 

During  the  early  months  of  this  year  protests  in  the  form  of  petitions,  copies  of  win  i 
are  or  will  be  filed  with  the  honorable  commission,  were  circulated  setting  forth  \\  • 
error  of  this  arbitrary  classification.  They  show  in  detail  that  terminals  general  I 
can  compare  with  class  C  lines  in  regard  to  character  and  importance,  that  the  exann 
nation  requirements  for  terminal  clerks  per  man  are  no  less  than  those  of  clerks  or 
the  lai^e  railway  post  office  lines  of  the  country.  They  also  state  that  the  amount  c: 
mail  distributed  and  labor  performed,  giving  accurate  figures  so  that  comparison»«  '?•' 
be  made,  is  not  smaller  but  rather  larger  than  in  some  heavy  class  C  lines.  '^^  f. 
department  hsis  established  a  minimum  standard  of  mail  that  must  be  distributed  vl 
class  C  lines  to  be  able  to  retain  that  classification;  terminal  clerks  believe  they  car. 
reach  this  class  0  standard .  Mention  is  made  of  the  familiar  fact  that  in  some  terroind  - 
the  number  of  men  employed  on  one  tour  exceeds  the  grand  total  assigned  to  some  lan^* 
class  0  lines,  and  therefore  the  total  volume  of  mail  distributed  in  the  former  excf^^ 
that  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  a  respectful  welcome  is  extended  to  anyone  to  nmke  an> 
comparison  he  may  desire  to  undertake.  So  confident  of  the  result  are  they  tlm:. 
if  the  terminals  can  not  show  an  equality  with  other  class  C  lines,  and  that  t^ey  an- 
doing  as  much  work  per  man  per  hour  as  road  clerks,  they  are  then  willing  to  admit 
their  error,  but  not  until  then. 

On  April  17,  1919,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Genera) 
raising  the  terminals  to  class  B,  effective  July  1.  This  raise  to  class  B  came  just  a^ 
suddenly  and  without  warning  as  did  the  former  reduction  to  class  A.  It  was  con 
sidered  by  some  to  be  equivalent  to  a  tacit  admission  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Vc^n 
Office  Department  in  making  the  first  reduction.  Others  saw  therein  a  desire  to  to 
to  effect  a  compromise.  Whatever  the  intent  might  have  been,  can  terminal  ano 
transfer  clerks  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  if  the  department  erred  in  reducing  tb^"': 
to  class  A,  it  may  still  be  in  error  by  rating  them  as  class  B?  At  any  rate,  the  invita- 
tions extended  in  the  petitions  to  make  a  scrupulous  investigation  are  as  valid  no^ 
as  when  they  were  first  made.  All  that  is  asked  is  proper  classification  based  on 
character  ana  importance,  as  they  are  applied  to  other  lines. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  another  reason  or  two  for  allowing  a  C  classification 
to  wit:  Quite  frequently  lai^e  railway  post-office  lines  are  unable  to  complete  di- 
tribution,  are  ''stuck"  to  use  an  idiomatic  expression.  Their  stuck  mail  is  then  (v>nt 
to  the  next  line  for  distribution.  Much  of  it  arrives  at  terminal  railway  post  offi<^. 
If  then  a  class  C  line  distributes  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  or  New  Mexico  to  general  wrheiu*- 
aod  their  stuck  mail  is  distributed  by  a  terminal,  also  to  general  scheme,  why  ehou)«i 
the  one  be  class  0  and  the  other  class  B  or  A?  The  terminals  are  used  to  some  extent 
a8  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  all  such  classes  of  mail. 

Terminal  clerks  are  expected  and  ordered  to  protect  all  vacant  runs  in  emergencie- 
These  runs  may  be  class  A,  B,  or  C.     If  a  terminal  clerk  goes  out  on  a  class  C  niL 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  can  do  the  class  C  work  on  that  run,  why  should  he  be  hvU 
.down  to  class  A  or  B  pay? 
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Some  of  the  inconsistencies  mentioned  in  the  petitions  have  since  been  corrected 
tir^ely,  such  as  recognition  of  clerks-in-charge  of  terminals  and  of  tours,  with  pro- 
rt;ionate  pay  as  such,  but  even  now  application  of  these  organization  rules  and 
'trictions  denies  some  clerks  the  meritonous  promotions  they  have  earned — as,  for 
'ta^nce,  transfer  clerks  serving  under  a  terminal  organization,  and  others  with  per- 
•t  ly  good  records.  The  promotions  are  based  on  comparative  records  and  on  exami- 
t  Ions,  lor  the  study  of  which  no  time  is  allowed,  and  only  certain  clerks  are  advanced 
the  next  higher  grade,  while  other  men  just  as  eligible,  seemingly  will  have  to  wait 
*  x^ac&ncies  to  occur  before  thev  can  be  advanced  to  grades  5  and  6.  Even  the 
omotions  granted  are  so  incumbered  with  restrictions  and  additional  requirements 
to  be  almost  impossible  of  retention  by  the  clerks  if  the  department  desires  to 
a.TTi  make  reductions.  In  fact,  promotions  and  refusals  to  make  promotions  can  be 
xr\e  indiscriminatelv  by  the  depjirtment.  The  recently  granted  higher  classification 
n  a^in  be  reduced  to-morrow  if  the  Postmaster  General  so  wills. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  terminal  clerks  invite  a  thorough  investigation. 
hey  desire  to  know  their  exact  status  and  are  willing  to  abide  by  a  verdict  based  on 
j  tist  companson  with  other  lines.  They  are  stanch  supporters  of  single  classification , 
^^ill^  no  good  reason  for  having  three  distinct  classes  among  men,  all  of  whom  are 
>ing:  identical  work  and  have  eaual  study  reiquirements  generally. 
Lender  present  laws,  however,  mey  feel  that  the  questions  of  classification  and  of  a 
me  allowance  for  studj^are  two  points  for  which  no  common  ground  for  compromise 
in  be  found. 

UVXNO  CONDmONS. 

With  but  few  exception,  the  terminals  of  to-day  are  located  at  important  railroad 
enters  or  in  lai^  cities,  in  which  places  the  high  prices  for  necessities  of  life  have 
een  more  noticeably  felt  than  in  smaller  towns  and  in  rural  districts.  It  is  not 
ncommon  to  find  clerks  living  at  a  great  distance  from  their  work,  in  suburbs  and 
I  the  coimtiy,  to  avoid  paying  the  hii:h  rentals  chaiged  closer  in  ana  which  they  can 
1  afford,  liie  great  distance,  of  course,  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
ble  sums  for  tnmsportation  and  the  loss  of  much  time  going  to  and  fro.  It  enables 
lem,  however,  to  augment  their  salaries  by  doin^  truck  gardening,  farming,  by 
dsing  poultry,  bees,  rabbits,  etc.  For  some  this  original  pssUme  has  become  an  abso- 
ite  neceemty.  Hiey  are  to-day  dejpendent  on  the  income  so  derived  for  sums  amount- 
ig  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  their  salaries  as  postal  clerks.  Others,  less  fortunate, 
ave  had  to  rely  on  their  wives  or  children  or  they  have  had  to  draw  on  their  savings 
>r  the  difference  between  their  income  and  their  expenses.  Naturally,  this  same 
eceasity  i^  experienced  by  road  clerks  as  well,  but  in  the  terminals  especially  will 
•e  found  the  lowest  paid  men  in  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  most  of  them.  At  present 
he  majority  of  these  men,  who  were  held  at  grade  1  pay  for  five,  five  and  one-half  to 
ix  years,  are  in  the  terminals.  Like  many  others,  they  are  not  there  through  choice 
f  their  own.  They  are  only  waiting  for  a  desirable  opportunity  to  get  out  on  the 
oad,  being  appointed  to  the  terminal  by  the  ruling  of  the  department  which  reads: 

In  the  future  all  road  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  transfer  if  there  be  applications 
»n  file,  and  Uioee  unassi^ed  clerks  accepting  terminal  assignments  will  be  considered 
he  senior  of  those  declining  such  assignments  and  will  be  given  preference  for  road 
iut>'  acccMrdingly."  (Notice  from  the  fourteenth  division  superintendent,  dated 
December  7, 1917.) 

Many  familiar  faces,  unable  to  further  endure  the  injustices  and  privations  imposed 
>n  them,  have  long  since  departed  from  our  ranks  to  less  honored  out  more  lucrative 
gralks  of  life,  lliose  left  benind  in  the  terminal  have  at  times  felt  inclined  to  envy 
them.  Failing  courage  could  have  often  been  seen  written  on  many  a  face.  Many 
I  man  has  been  tempted  to  surrender  in  the  battle  for  an  existence  by  continuing  to 
oiTork  in  Uie  terminal.  An  unconfirmed  rumor  of  an  increase  in  wages  has  caused 
Qot  a  few  to  reconsider  and  to  stay  with  the  work  they  had  learned  to  Uke.  It  would 
Dot  be  a  mere  guess  to  try  to  predict  results  should  their  unpretentious  claims  be 
denied.  Just  now  they  are  all  clinging  to  hopes,  hopes  whose  star  is  the  honorable 
joint  commission.  Until  a  report  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation  becomes  known. 
at  least,  will  these  clerks  continue  in  their  humble  duties.  It  is  not  a  thought  oi 
guD  or  glory  that  urges  them  to  return  eadi  day  and  to  do  their  best.  Instead,  after 
t)fiBing  their  weary  heads  in  restless  slumber  while  thinking  of  the  trials  and  worries 
uf  the  day  just  passed,  they  are  at  last  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  consciousness  of  a  duty 
well  performed. 

WORKINO  CONDrnONS. 

While  not  directly  a  question  of  salary,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
portray  working  conditions,  briefly.  These,  naturally,  will  vary  greatly  because  of 
location  of  the  different  terminals,  degree  of  good  management  by  railroad  and  depot 
companies,  and  environments  generally. 
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Some  working  quarters  are  comparatively  small,  dingy  looma^  poorly  lin^teo 
badly  ventilated,  and  with  sanitation  in  auch  condition  tuit,  were  it  not  for  the  U^  i 
that  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Grovemment.  local  health  aiithoh- 
ties  would  have  closed  some  of  them  long  ago. 

The  janitor  service  is  poor.  It  is  impossible  for  a  negro  porter  to  dean  a  ntuoi 
approximately  45  by  60  feet  in  sise  with  letter  cases  and  Wp^  racks  therein  in  oi<« 
hour  and  do  it  thoroughly.  Still  this  is  what  happens  dauy  in  a  certain  tenninai  <  i 
the  West.    Dust  accumulates  and  lies  undisturbea  fot  weeks  and  months  at  a  time 

Clerks,  except  female  employees,  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  mice,  whcM 
biding  and  breeding  places  are  the  piles  of  either  good  or  damaged  equipment  and 
supphes,  sit  at  their  feet  begging  for  a  bit  of  the  clerk's  lunch.  Otfaeis  with  more 
ravenous  appetites  have  gnaw^  holes  through  lundi  bags  before  lunch  tiiBe  to  appeaae 
their  hunger. 

In  above-mentioned  tenninai  not  one  stanchion  pole  can  be  found.  Neverthelew. 
a  supply  of  800  empty  sacks  and  200  to  500  pouches  are  carried  on  hand  moet  of  the 
time.  These  are  piled  in  more  or  less  untiay  heaps  in  comets,  while  the  damaged 
equipment  from  the  entire  surrounding  territory,  from  cloeed-pouch  Unea,  poe: 
offices,  and  R.  P.  0.  lines,  when  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up,  is  thnmL 
behind  racks  out  of  the  way  as  best  it  can  be  done. 

No  elevator  pilot  is  provided  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  an  expen 
distributor  be  compelled  to  waste  his  time  dragging  mail  or  empty  sacks  off  th*- 
elevator,  or  sacking  damaged  equipment  for  hours  together. 

Two  or  three  men,  or  as  many  as  can  find  room^  must  share  a  clothes  cloeet  not  o\  er 
1  by  1)  by  6  feet  in  dimensions,  while  others  can  do  no  better  than  to  hang  their  ooi} 
suit  of  clothes  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  exposed  to  aust  and  dirt.  Toilet  accommodati<^D4 
are  shared  with  truckmen  downstain  and  none  at  all  are  provided  tor  lady  derks-- 
who  for  a  time  washed  their  hands  at  the  solitary  fountain  from  which  all  must  drink. 

Three  steam  radiators  of  average  siee,  and  one  of  these  is  covered  with  equipaient 
are  the  only  source  of  heat  in  winter  for  the  25,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  be  heated 
From  late  summer  and  continumg  till  windows  are  opened  in  the  followioc  epring, 
a  continual  whojiping  and  sneezing  from  cou^is,  colds,  and  irritaticm  from  dfost,  can 
be  heard.  Petitions  for  relief  are  of  little  or  no  avail.  A  s|»rit  of  antagonism  is  the 
onlyzesult.  • 

Until  al)out  June  15  of  this  year,  after  years  of  vain  effort,  of  the  14  windows  in  on« 
terminal,  all  but  4  were  obstructed  by  placing  circular  and  letter  cases  back-side 
against  the  air  and  U^ht,  and  by  piline  empty  sacks  and  pouches,  damaged  equip- 
ment, waste  paper  sacks,  etc.,  against  the  windows.  Ease  of  supervision  wis  placed 
paramount  to  the  health  of  the  clerks  employed  and  the  saving  of  a  few  deUars  ctn- 
sidered  of  greater  importance  than  proper  light  and  sunshine,  modem  eqeipment, 
or  efficient  methods. 

Entering  substitutes  receive  their  breaking-in  in  the  terminal,  although  this  same 
complaint  is  to  be  heard  in  road  service,  especially  where  no  tenninals  are  located 
They  are  frequently  assigned  vice  an  experienced  clerk.  A  probably  overdravii 
estimate  claims  it  takes  two  substitutes  to  fill  the  place  of  one  experienced  man 
Some  positions  in  the  terminals  and  on  the  road  as  weU,  could  be  as  nearly  filled  h\ 
one,  as  by  1,000  inexperienced  men.  Certain  it  is  that  the  diffoence  between  what 
an  inexperienced  substitute  can  do  and  what  was  done  by  the  man  whose  place  he  u 
supposed  to  fill,  must  be  by  some  regular  clerk  or  a  number  of  them,  in  addition  to 
doing  their  own  regular  work,  if  it  is  done  at  all. 

Very  often  it  is  necessary  to  disrupt  the  entire  orsanisation  to  fed  a  i^ace  where  ft 
beginner  can  make  himself  useful.  Usually  after  but  a  short  time,  or  as  soon  as  it 
is  seen  that  the  beginner  is  interested  and  tries  to  do  his  best,  he  is  oidefed  to  leave 
for  duties  elsewhere,  and  the  next  b^inner  arrives.  The  next  one  may  not  like  the 
position  and  creates  a  vacancy  for  uie  third.  And  so  it  goes  on.  The  peisonnel 
changes  from  day  to  day. 

At  the  present  time  our  service  is  overrun  by  noncertified  substitutes,  men  picked 
off  the  streets.  They  have  not,  nor  do  many  of  them  intend  to  take  the  entraere 
examination  whidi  the  civil-service  Laws  require.  No  distribution  examiDatioDi 
are  asked  of  them,  no  responsibility  are  placed  on  them.  Many  of  them  have  nv 
intention  of  making  the  mail  service  a  life  study.  In  the  work  of  this  ttansieot 
element  can  clearly  be  seen  the  effect  of  an  ''I  should  worry'*  attitude,  which  is 
swiftly  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  a  level  hmn  which  it  can  recover  on! y 
by  years  of  readjustment. 

Conditions  as  above  mentioned,  and  many  moie,  could  be  explained  if  time  woul<i 

Eermit  appear  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  salary  question.    Many  industrial  fiimt. 
owever,  would  have  to  offer  additional  wages  to  mduce  employees  to  accept  such 
places  at  all.    Yet  the  terminal  clerk  does  not  ask  that.    All  he  would  like  is  to  shire 
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thB  piivilegeB  and  opportunitieB  gimted  hia  fellow  clerk  by  law  and  to  be  treated  aa 
a  human  being. 

Presented  to  the  Joint  Conuniasion  on  Postal  Salariea  in  aeaaion  aaaembled  at 

aty,  Mo. 


Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Wood- 
bary,  E^ansas  Gitj,  Mo. 

STATXKSVT  OF  HB.  A.   C.   W00DBI7ET,   KAVSA8  CITT,  MO. 

Mr.  WooDBusT.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  representing  the  terminal 
cleils,  and  I  also  want  to  say  that  the  case  mt.  Chilcoat  has  cited  is 
not  an  isolated  one  by  anj^r  means.  We  have  about  30  similar  cases 
or  more  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal,  and  Mr.  Chilcoat  wanted  me 
to  add  that  during  last  year  he  had  an  income  of  about  $500  from 
his  garden. 

Now,  submitting  the  case  of  the  terminal  clerks,  we  will  not  here 
attempt  to  compare  our  rate  of  pay  with  the  rate  of  pay  received 
by  other  workers,  for  we  believe  we  can  show  we  are  receiving  less 
than  a  living  wage,  so  will  cit^  conditions  in  our  service  to  sub- 
stantiate our  claims: 

Questionnaires  submitted  by  terminal  clerks  show  clerks  are  spend- 
ing for  life's  bare  necessities  an  average  of  $25  per  month  in  excess 
of  their  income.  Thi»  does  not  include  incidental  expenses,  nor 
any  allowance  for  recreation  or  savings;  and  with  this  excess  expendi- 
ture terminal  clerks  seldom  have  real  butter  on  their  tables  and 
meat  not  more  than  five  times  per  week. 

The  wives  of  many  clerks  have  been  forced  to  find  employment 
to  help  replenish  the  family  larder;  and  children  have  had  to  be 
left  with  neighbors  so  that  the  wife  and  mother  might  work. 

We  find  other  clerks  have  had  assistance  from  tneir  parents  who 
live  on  farms,  in  the  shape  of  farm  products,  butter,  eggs,  smoked 
meat,  lard,  etc.,  while  those  of  us  less  fortunate  must  buy  these 
necessities  or  do  without. 

We  find  in  many  cases  the  savings  of  former  years  have  been 
exhausted,  and  Liberty  bonds  have  been  disposed  of  and  clerks  are 
unable  to  properly  clothe  themselves  or  their  families.  Some  clerks 
receive  an  income  from  outside  sources,  but  others  who  have  no 
outside  income,  and  have  exhausted  their  savings,  are  forced  to  live  in 
undesirable  localities. 

Terminal  clerks,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  no  recreation.  Many 
are  forced  to  worlc  overtime  to  help  m  their  struggle  for  existence, 
and  overtime  service  is  paid  for  at  a  less  rate  than  services  performea 
during  regular  hours  of  duty.  Overtime  service  constitutes  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  especially  so  in  those  work  rooms 
where  artificial  light  is  employed  at  all  times,  and  should  be  paid  for 
accordingly. 

On  several  occasions  recently,  clerks  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal 
have  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  collections  in  order  to  give  needed 
material  assistance  to  some  fellow  worker  who  has  become  sick  and 
who  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  entire  salary  during  such  time. 

Dr.  Royal  B.  Meeker,  an  expert  in  the  Bureau  oi  Labor  Statistics, 
in  a  statement  issued  recently,  said  in  part: 

It  10  impossible  for  a  family  of  average  size  (father,  mother,  and  three  children)  to 
live  decently  on  a  less  income  than  |2, 262.47. 
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and,  he  added,  that  this  is  a  maximum  of  health  and  decency  budget. 

Low  salaries  naturally  lower  the  standard  of  living,  whicn  m  turn 
tends  to  lower  morals,  and  this  is  truly  an  undesirable  conditicm. 

Believing  the  present  wage  to  be  a  great  factor  in  what  we  term 
the  labor  turnover,  we  calf  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  card 
index  roster  of  the  clerks  of  the  Kansas  City  terminal,  was  put  into 
use  in  April,  1918.  When  a  clerk  left  the  terminal  for  any  reason, 
his  card  was  placed  in  a  separate  file  marked  '^ceased.''  This  file 
on  October  14,  1919  contained  656  cards.  The  number  of  clerks 
employed  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal  is  270.  This  indicates  a 
turnover  of  the  entire  force  every  eight  months. 

Now,  I  want  to  mention  statements  that  were  made  to  me  by  two 
strangers,  men  that  I  had  never  before  seen.  I  went  into  an  offic 
here  in  the  city  a  couple  of  months  ago  and  when  I  stepped  in  ther 
was  a  gentleman  at  a  desk  telephoning.  I  stepped  to  another  desk 
to  transact  some  business  with  a  lady,  and  she  put  some  question 
to  me,  I  don't  remember  what,  but  1  remarked  that  I  was  in  the 
mail  service  and  didn't  come  in  contact  with  people  in  other  lines— 
anjway  I  remarked  I  was  in  the  mail  service,  and  about  that  time 
this  gentleman  had  got  throus^h  telephoning  and  he  turned  around 
and  said:  '*I  will  say  you  fellows  are  the  worst  underpaid  men  in 
the  country  to-day.*' 

Another  time  I  got  on  a  street  car  up  town,  going  to  work,  and  a 
traveling  man  came  in  and  sat  with  me  and  offered  me  his  paper. 
They  were  featuring  an  article  regarding  the  possibiUty  of  a  railroad 
stride,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  there  would  be  a  railroad  strike. 
I  said:  "I  don't  know.  I  work  aown  there  with  those  men  too,  but 
I  don't  come  in  contact  with  them.  I  am  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service."  ''My  God,"  he  said,  "you  fellows  certainly  need  a  sub- 
stantial increase. " 

I  merely  mention  these  things,  as  I  believe  it  will  convey  the 
thought  of  the  pubUc  along  that  Ime. 

There  are  manj  clerks  who  have  been  required  to  serve  from  three 
to  seven  years  with  one  promotion,  and  this  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  experiences  of  these  clerks  constitutes  a  real  hardship  and 
is,  we  believe,  worthy  of  your  consideration.  Their  families  must 
have  suffered,  for  their  employment  during  most  of  this  time  was  very 
irregular  and  was  for  the  most  part  away  from  home.  In  fact  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  clerks  are  worsp  off  financially  to-day  than  the  day 
they  entered  the  mail  service  four  to  seven  years  ago.  I  will  mention 
a  few  striking  instances  of  these  clerks'  deprivations: 

We  have  one  clerk  in  the  Kansas  City  terminal  with  seven  years' 
satisfactory  service  to  his  credit  who  has  not  been  able  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  in  that  time;  another  one  who  in  six  years  has  been  able  U* 
buj7  only  one  suit;  still  another  who  has  been  able  to  buy  only  one 
smt  in  six  years  and  that  a  second-hand  two-piece  suit  that  he  got 
from  a  relative  who  went  to  war,  and  he  got  it  for  $5. 

As  for  myself,  two  years  ago  I  went  without  an  overcoat  all  winter, 
as  severe  a  winter,  I  believe,  as  I  ever  knew  in  Missouri.  One  year  ago 
I  had  to  walk  to  and  from  work  all  winter,  2  miles  either  way,  because 
I  couldn't  afford  to  ride.  During  my  long  substitute  period  I  slept  in 
the  mail  car  many  a  cold  night  with  nothmg  under  me  but  mail  sacks, 
and  I  covered  myself  with  the  same  material  (mail  sacks).  That  is 
against  the  rules,  but  I  had  to  do  it,  as  I  did  not  have  money  to  pay 
for  a  room. 
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We  cite  these  instances,  as  we  wish  to  impress  upon  this  commission 
the  almost  hopeless  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  clerks 
who  haTe  stfved  several  years  in  the  lowest  grade  are  to-day  efficient 
and  loyal  employees,  but  we  feel  they  have  been  overlooked,  and  we 
ask  that  they  be  pronioted  to  proper  grade  as  determined  by  the  law 
of  1917,  had  that  law  been  made  retroactive,  with  back  pay  for  time 
lost  tiirough  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  the  department  would  not  allow 
a  clerk  to  find  other  employment  for  those  days  when  the  department 
has  nothing  for  him  to  do.  We  have  given  the  department  our  best 
eflfort  during  these  years  of  service,  and  we  know  of  no  way  to  retrieve 
our  loss  excepting  as  I  have  just  suggested. 

The  railroad  administration  is  now  considering  back  pay  for  railroad 
employees,  so  we  feel  our  request  is  not  out  of  order. 

We  iave  found  the  long  period  in  the  lowest  grade  is  detrimental 
to  us  in  seeking  employment  in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  for  business 
men  feel  that  any  man  who  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  mail 
service  and  in  the  lowest  grade  is  not  the  man  for  their  organization. 

Another  matter  which  needs  adjustment  is  the  matter  of  promotion 
to  clerk  in  charge.  Clerks  who  are  promoted  to  be  clerks  in  charge 
should  be  immediately  advanced  to  the  maximum  salary  of  the 
assi^ment,  instead  of  being  required  to  spend  several  years  in  reach- 
ing it.  Their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  the  same  on  the  first  day 
in  the  new  assignment  as  they  will  be  after  any  number  of  years  spent 
in  it,  and  the  pay  should  correspond  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
involved. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  most  terminals  are  very  poor.  Qerks 
in  the  Kansas  City  terminal  work  imder  artificial  light  at  all  times. 
The  workroom  is  located  on  the  track  level  and  would  be  termed  a 
'^basement  room."  The  sun's  rays  seldom  penetrate  its  confines. 
Only  yesterday,  it  was  partially  scrubbed,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn.  There  are  several  instances 
where  clerks  have  had  to  leave  the  service  because  of  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  this  workroom. 

Now,  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  whole  matter  might  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words : 

We  are  a  part — and  a  very  essential  part — of  this  great  postal 
organization;  our  whole  effort  ^es  into  it,  and  we  feel  we  snould 
receive  such  wage  as  will  enable  us  to  five  properly  and  save  some- 
thing for  the  future. 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Baisp  Prepared  bt  Adolph  0.  Woodbury,  Chairman,  and  Abe  Goldhammer 
AND  Jambs  G.  Colin,  a  Committee  from  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Termihal 
R.  P.  O.,  in  Behalf  of  the  Lower  Grade  Railway  Postal  Clerks. 

All  statements  and  data  taken  from  investigation  of  specific  cases  and  proven  by 
actual  records  in  chief  clerks'  and  superintendents'  offices. 

This  appeal  comes  from  a  class  of  railway  postal  clerks  to  whom  a  great  injustice 
has  been  aone  in  the  past,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  a  readjustment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  class  of  clerks  hereinafter  set  forth  is  the  greatest  single  item  to  be 
considered  by  your  honorable  body  at  this  time. 

We  r^er  to  that  class  of  clerks  who  have  been  required  to  serve  from  two  to  seven 
years  without  promotion  or  advance  in  grade. 

method  op  appointment  as  regular  railway  postal  clerks  prior  to  JULY  1,  ldl7. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1917,  all  appointments  as  regular  railway  postal  clerks  ware  mad<^ 
from  the  substitute  lists  of  the  State  in  which  any  vacancy  should  occur  (sec.  1544, 
par.  3,  P.  L.  &  R.),  and  there  was  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  substitute 
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could  be  required  to  serve  before  .receiviiig  regular  appointment.  ConncuMotly 
inany  men  were  held  on  the  substitute  liats  for  two,  three,  and  four  yean.  We  have 
a  number  of  instances  o^  clerks  substituting  for  oftore  than  four  uid  one-half  y^un. 

THB  LAW  OF  ttl7. 

Creiit  not  allowed  om  intended. — Congress  recognized  the  injustice  of  this  looc  and 
indefinite  substitute  period  by  ]jtein^  a  law,  effective  July  1,  1917,  stating  diat  a 
substitute  should  be  appointed  as  regular  c^k,  after  serving  313  daya,  or  appioxi- 
mately  one  year.  This  law  alao  stated  that  credit  should  be  ulofWBd  for  tima  serred 
prior  to  the  passage  of  tbia  act.  However,  aa  inter]^eted  by  the  departeeat*  no 
credit  was  allowed  for  time  served  in  excess  of  313  days— that  is,  a  aubatitute  whc* 
had  served  four  years  or  more  was  ^ven  exactly  the  same  consideration  as  one  whri 
had  served  one  year.  Both  were  given  regular  appointment  at  giwle  1,  the  lowest 
grade. 

REAflON   FOR  THB  ORADB  ST8TSM. 

The  system  of  grades  with  annual  promotion  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  founded 
(and  rightly  so)  upon  the  idea  that  it  takes  a  number  otf  years  to  train  a  railwajr  postal 
clerk  and  tliat  he  should  not  receive  the  mwmum  salary  until  be  azrireB  at  his  aax- 
imum  efficiency.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  obvioua  that  a  clerk  with  four  yean'  e 
is  more  efficient  and  his  services  are  much  more  valuable  to  his  employer — ^ihe  Gov- 
ernment— than  a  clerk  of  one  year's  experience.    He  should  be  graded  accordingly, 

STUDY  REQUIRED  OF  8UBSTITUTBS. 

Suh8tituUs  receive  no  promotion. — A  substitute  clerk  is  required  to  pass  examinatioas 
more  frequently  and  to  spend  more  time  in  study  than  a  re^lar  clerk.  This  is  in 
order  that  he  may  become  an  efficient  clerk  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  alao  that 
he  may  be  able  to  fill  any  assigmnent  lor  which  he  may  be  called  upon.  Ha  is  not 
paid  a  regular  salary  and  receives  no  promotion,  no  matter  how  lonjg  he  majr  serve. 

Extra  expenses:  lay  offs  tnthout  pcof. — ^During  this  long  substitute  period  these 
clerks  were  sent  out  upon  runs  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  They  were  away  from 
home  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  expenses  for  room  and  board  still  farther  reduced 
their  already  inadequate  salary.  Ther  received  many  enforced  lay  offs  bctweea 
runs  without  pay.  At  the  same  time  they  were  required  to  be  ready  at  all  times  in 
take  any  emergency  run  that  might  arise  and  were  prohibited  from  taking  up  any 
outside  work. 

NO   PROirOTIONB   RECEIVED  IN   mS. 

First  promotion  after  six  years. — ^These  clerks  should  all  have  received  pronotioos 
July  1, 1918,  even  under  the  manner  then  employed,  but  by  the  interpretatiQii  of  the 
law  effective  that  date,  which  stated  that  no  clerk  should  receive  an  increase  of  more 
than  1200,  no  promotions  were  granted,  and  this  whole  class  of  clerks  in  reality  received 
only  a  temporary  increase  of  (100.  They  received  their  fiiBt  promotion  in  grade  (and 
no  other  increase)  July  1, 1919,  after  moretlim  six  years  of  good  and  efficiant  aervice. 

HARDSHIPS  OF  THESE  CLERKS. 

Study  outside  of  working  hours.— U^ny  of  this  claa*  of  derka  are  men  with  familiEa. 
They  have  put  from  five  to  seven  of  the  best  working  years  of  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  Government.  During  this  time  they  have  been  required  to  study  and  prepare 
examinations  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  have  gained  a  degree  in  afanoot  any 
profeasion.  Muet  of  this  study  has  been  outside  of  working  hours  and  aboelutely 
witfadut  remuneration.  They  can  not  understand  why  this  long  and  faithfu]  ser\'ice 
has  not  been  recognized. 

Poverty,  broken  homes,  and  health.— It  has  been  a  continuous  strugrie  to  eke  out  a 
bare  existence.  They  have  been  compelled  to  deny  themselves  and  families  aU  of 
the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Many  are  now  Uving  in  poverty, 
deeply  in  debt,  all  from  having  been  deprived  of  what  they  have  rightfully  earned. 
There  are  ctuBes*  of  broken  homes  and  broken  health  among  these  men,  caused  by 
stteni  'US  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  their  work,  and  lack  of  necessitiee  and  proper 
rare. 

LOW   STANDARD   OF   UVINO. 

How  can  men  in  this  condition  be  happy  and  contented?  How  can  they  Uve 
decent  lives  and  uphold  a  standard  of  respectability,  which  their  position  as  Govern- 
ment employees  in  a  highly  skilled  profession  entitles  them  to  do?    Certainly  thif 
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gneat,  glorious,  w^ealthy  country  of  ours  can  afford  to  pay  its  faithful  enif)loyees  a 
decent,  living  wage,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  consideration 
earned  through  long  and  meritorious  service. 

Where  the  postal  surplus  came  from. — At  the  same  time  that  these  clerks  were  being 
deprived  of  appointment  and  justly  earned  promotion  the  Post  OfFce  Department 
was  reporting  an  annual  surplus  of  from  $5,000,000  to  S20,000.000.  This  is  proof  that 
this  condition  did  not  exist  from  lack  of  funds  and  it  shows  in  large  measure  how  the 
surpluf  accumulated. 

THIS  CONDITION  NEVER  KNOWN  PRIOR  TO  1912. 

Such  a  condition  as  this  was  unknown  in  the  service  prior  to  1912.  Before  that 
time,  although  not  required  by  law,  substitutes  were  usually  appointed  regular  clerks 
in  from  3  to  12  months'  time.  There  were  very  few  caees  oi  more  than  a  year  as  sub- 
stitute before  that  time.  Consequently  it  was  a  number  of  years  before  it  was  recog- 
nized sufficiently  to  come  before  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  in  remedying  the 
condition  relief  was  not  given  to  those  by  whom  it  was  most  needed  and  to  whom  it 
was  intended. 

A  GENSRAL  SALARY   INCREASE   ALONE   NOT  JUSTICE. 

Although  we  believe  that  railway  postal  clwks  in  general  are  not  receiving  a  living 
wa^  andf  that  a  general  salary  increase  is  vitally  needed  at  the  present  time,  we 
believe  that  our  condition  should  receive  paramount  consideration.  A  general  aaJary 
increase  would  still  leave  us  several  grades  behind  what  our  long  service  would  entitle 
us  to  receive,  and  would  not  repay  us  for  past  promotions  denied  us.  If  salaries  in 
genera]  are  low,  what  must  be  our  condition,  whose  salaries  are  the  lowest  of  the  low? 

INEQUAUTIES   OP  THE   OLD   SYSTEM   OP  APPOINTMENT.     • 

At  the  nme  time  that  clerks  of  the  class  which  we  represent  were  being  held  on  the 
subetitute  lists  for  3  or  4  years,  others  from  more  favored  localities,  or  States,  were 
anpointed  within  3  to  12  months  and  received  regular  aunual  promotions  thereafter. 
They  are  now  seveml  grades  in  advance  of  older  and  irore  exp'irienced  clerks  and  for 
sevCTa!  years  have  been  receiving  from  $100  to  $300  per  year  more  salary. 

THE  PAIR  ADJUSTMENT  WHIOH  WB  REQUEST. 

Make  law  of  1917  retroactive. — In  order  to  remedy  this  condition  and  to  give  relici 
to  those  clerlD  to  whom  it  was  intended  by  the  act  of  1917,  and  to  give  an  equal  and 
fair  adjustment  to  all  in  accordance  with  length  of  service,  efficiency  and  value  to  the 
Government,  this  law  should  be  made  retroactive  to  affect  all  those  who  were  on  the 
substitute  lists  at  the  time  it  was  effective,  July  1,  1917.  Credit  should  be  given  to 
the  entire  time  served  as  substitute,  and  we  should  be  given  one  promotion  icr  each 
year  of  service,  in  excess  of  the  designated  period  of  313  days. 

Back  pay  for  promotions  denied. — ^Together  with  this  promotion  we  should  be  given 
back  pa^  ^^  "uch  piromotionB  as  we  would  have  received  under  that  arrangement, 
and  m  time  lost  through  no  fault  of  our  own  after  we  had  served  313  days. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  give  our  grievance  the  fullest  investigation,  and  if 
you  find  our  case  a  meritorious  one,  we  ask  that  you  incorporate  it  in  your  final  report 
to  Coi^^resB. 

Mr.  BEfx.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Gray,  of 
Monette,  Mo. 

STATEMEHTT  OF  MB.  W.  E.  ORAT,  MOVBTTE,  MO. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  few  remarks  I  shall 
make  will  be  in  a  general  way  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railway  mail 
clerks  which  I  represent,  the  eleventh  division. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  recently  in  the  service  and  out  of  it 
with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  men  m  the  Postal  Service  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  industrial  lines  that  a  man  said  to  me  the  other 
day:  ''Assuming  that  the  salaries  of  the  postal  employees  were  not 
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commensurate  with  the  service  rendered,  and  since  they  are  not  equal 
to  salaries  alon^  hnes  of  industrial  business,  why  not  quit  and  ent^r 
some  line  of  busmess  where  you  could  get  better  salary)"  and  that  is 
the  question  which  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  sensible  man. 

In  replying  to  this  man's  question,  I  told  him  that  I  had  abreadj 
spent  14  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and 
during  that  time  I  had  been  honest  and  as  conscientious  in  the  work- 
as  I  would  have  been  if  I  had  been  working  for  myself;  I  had  main- 
tained a  record  that  I  was  not  ashamed  of,  and  I  thought  I  must 
certainly  be  entitled  to  something  better  at  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  than  a  wage  that  would  merely  buy  the  necessities 
of  life;  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  older  clerks  all 
over  the  country.  We  are  hoping  for  somethii^  better,  something 
to  relieve  this  acute  situation  that  has  arisen.  Thev  are  continuing 
their  relations  with  the  service  under  conditions  that  not  only  require 
a  physical  sacrifice  but  in  many  instances,  I  might  say,  a  fimancial 
sacrifice,  and  when  I  make  that  statement  with  regard  to  the  financial 
sacrifice  I  have  the  oral  statement  of  a  number  of  clerks  with  whom 
I  am  well  acquainted,  and  the  written  statement  of  a  number  of 
others  to  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  For  instance,  here  is  a  ca.s<» 
of  a  man  on  a  representative  class  C,  eleventh  division  line,  nith 
18  years  of  service  to  his  credit.  This  man,  according  to  the  figures 
compiled  by  him,  spent  during  the  last  year  something  over  $3()0 
more  than  Tie  made.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  using  any 
surplus  accumulated  in  former  years  or  by  supplementing  in  some 
other  way  outside  of  the  service  itself,  and  I  mignt  sav  that  it  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  while  it  might  not  be  entirely  general,  yet  it  is  ven* 
common.  This  man  has  a  family  of  two  children,  which,  I  presume. 
Is  hardly  as  large  as  the  average  family.  These  children  are  not  yet 
out  of  high  school.  When  they  are  out  of  high  school  it  wiQ  be  imposi- 
sible  under  the  present  salary  conditions  lor  him  to  give  either  of 
them  the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 

Now  I  will  give  you  somethmg  on  the  requirements  of  the  clerks 
and  himself  upon  his  line.  For  mstance,  the  line  is  300  miles  long. 
The  train  is  manned  by  four  crews  to  each  through  train.  That 
means  that  the  men  will  average  daily,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  lon 
miles  per  day.  Taking  into  consideration  the  schedule  time  of  the 
trains  and  the  advance  work  at  the  initial  and  the  outward  terminal, 
together  with  the  terminal  time  allowed  for  unloading  and  delivering 
of  registers,  etc.,  the  actual  time  on  duty  of  the  clerfa,  and  this  clerk 
in  particular,  figures  6  hours  and  27  minutes  for  each  working-day. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  examination  requirements,  prior  to 
July  1,  1919,  the  clerks  on  this  line  were  throwing  nine  separate 
examinations;  that  is,  I  mean  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  post  offices,  the  examinations  which  this  represented, 
namely,  the  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  western 
Missouri,  making  approximately  7,500  offices  with  which  they  were 
sup])osed  to  be  familiar  in  the  distribution  of  their  mail.  So  you 
can  see  that  that  was  quite  a  job  by  itself.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
since  July  1  it  has  been  cut  down — the  examination  requirements 
have  been  cut  down  to  six  examinations,  makii^  a  total  of  5,092 
offices,  or  per  year  1,697,  or  semiannually — and  that  is  the  way  we 
throw  the  examination — ^843  offices.  Now,  that  is  alon^  the  line  of 
the  examinations,  and  that  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  home 
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work,  of  which  I  would  like  to  give  you  gentlemen  somewhat  of  an 
idea. 

Granting  that  a  derk  would  spend  1  hour  and  15  minutes  each 
workin£^-day  in  the  year  for  15  years  in  the  correction  of  schemes  and 
schedules,  preparation  of  slips  and  register  records,  and  work  upon 
examinations  that  is  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  mail,  he  would 
have  spent  enough  time  to  master  the  subjects  that  would  entitle 
liim  to  a  degree  m  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  most  anv  other  pro- 
fession you  could  mention,  while  the  salary  he  draws,  after  all  these 
years  oi  study  and  preparation,  is  meager  as  compared  to  the  prpr 
fessions  enumerated. 

The  conditions  outlined  above  have  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
experienced  help  which  makes  it  necessary  for  regular  clerks  to  work 
at  the  highest  possible  tension,  in  numerous  instances,  in  order  to 
complete  the  distribution  that  can  not  be  performed  by  mexperienced 
clerks  assigned  to  the  runs. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  time  is  exhausted,  Mr.  Gray.  You  ban  file  any 
statement  you  may  have. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Stamps,  of  Decatur,  Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  STAMPS,  DEGATXJB»  TEX. 

Mr.  Stamps.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  everything  has  been  said 
that  can  be  said  for  railway  postal  clerks  from  a  statistical  standpoint. 
But  as  I  come  from  the  center  of  the  greatest  oil  field  that  has  been 
didcovered  in  the  United  States,  I  will  briefly  tell  you  a  few  of  the 
conditions  we  are  up  against  in  that  country. 

Not  only  are  the  oil  companies,  and  other  industries  that  go  with 
oil  development,  calling  for  all  the  man  power  available,  while  they  are 
taking  oil  from  under  the  ground,  the  farmers  are  taking  cotton,  corn, 
and  other  products  from  off  the  top  of  the  groimd,  which  is  also  call- 
ing for  man  power. 

In  the  last  year,  from  the  certified  list  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service, 
our  division  offered  appointments  to  338  certified  men.  Of  those 
accepting  the  appointment,  63  are  remaining.  Of  the  63  about  one- 
half  are  colored,  not  all  of  them  the  better  class  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation, but  those  who  do  not  like  the  heat  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
discomforts  of  working  in  the  rain  and  cold. 

In  addition  to  the  resignations  from  the  certified  list,  65  men  who 
have  had  five  or  more  years  experience  have  resigned.  A  goodly 
number  of  these  were  high-^aae  men;  some  clerks  in  charge  of 
class  C  lines,  and  two  of  the  nme  assistant  chief  clerks  in  our  division 
are  among  those  who  have  quit.  I  wi^  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what 
the  turnover  has  been,  but  more  than  125  noncertified  substitutes 
have  been  emploved  continuously  for  some  time,  from  the  best  infor- 
mation I  can  obtain;  these  noncertified  substitutes  are  meti  and 
women  who  come  recommended,  usually,  by  an  employee  who  can 
vouch  for  the  integrity  of  the  applicant,  but  when  there  are  none  of 
this  class  coming,  then  anyone  that  can  be  had  is  given  emplojrment, 
for  it  takes  so  many  employees  to  perform  the  service. 

While  watching  a  number  of  this  class  of  clerks  distribute  mail  in 
the  Fort  Worth  terminal  a  few  evenings  ago,  the  clerk  in  chaise  of 
the  tour,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  15  pieces  picked 
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up  for  dispatch,  13  were  laid  back  on  the  table,  or  2  pieces  dispatched, 
liie  13  pieces  were  put  back  to  be  worked  off  by  a  postal  clerk  as 
soon  as  one  could  get  around  to  it.  Twenty  of  these  noncertified 
substitutes  on  a  tour,  dispatching  2  out  of  15  pieces  handled,  m  an 
expensive  arrangement.  These  noncertified  sutetitutes  draw  S108.3:^ 
per  month.  Any  real  postal  clerk  will  distribute  as  much  mail  a^ 
3  of  the  noncertmed  clerks. 

A  few  days  a^  there  seemed  to  be  some  question  in  the  office  of 
one  of  the  chiei  clerks  whether  a  certain  clerk  should  be  promoted 
or  not,  and  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  terminal  was  asked  for  an  opinioiD 
as  to  whether  this  man  merited  the  promotion.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  report  that  the  clerk  in  chaise  made  to  the  assistant  chief 
clerk,  because  this  clerk  in  charge  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
men  we  have  in  the  service.  He  said:  ''Yes;  promote  him;  it  will 
encourage  him;  he  has  a  few  excessive  minus  points,  I  know,  but  he 
has  played  in  hard  luck;  he  makes  no  more  errors  than  aoout  90 
per  cent  of  the  clerks  making  up  mail  dispatched  through  this  ter- 
minal; I  will  except  10  per  cent  of  the  clerks  making  up  mail  that 
come  through  this  office,  and  check  as  errors  75  per  cent  of  the  mail 
made  up  by  the  other  90  per  cent.  Of  those  working  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  I  will  guarantee  to  check  85  per  cent  of  their  mail  as 
errors."  That  means  that  85  per  cent  of  the  mail  made  up  for  the 
States  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  by  this  class  of  men,  is  erroneous. 
Of  coiu^e,  these  errors  are  supposed  to  be  checked,  but  they  are  not, 
for  two  reasons:  One  is,  if  we  took  the  time  to  note  all  the  errors 
received,  we  would  have  time  to  do  little  else.  Second,  if  all  the 
errors  made  were  charged  to  the  new  certified  men  making  their  pro- 
portionate part  of  them,  and  the  present  efficiency  system  applied, 
we  would  eliminate  them  in  short  order,  while  the  noncertified  man, 
filling  the  same  assignment,  making  more  errors,  excused  from  all 
examinations,  scheme  corrections,  and  drawing  the  same  pav  can  not 
be  touched  by  checking.  And,  too,  we  have  learnea  irom  sad 
experience  that  a  clerk  may  make  a  record  of  500  minus  points 
against  him  and  receive  his  promotion  right  alon^  until  it  comes  to 
the  meritorious  promotion  or  a  promotion  to  a  clerk  in  chai^geship, 
when,  if  he  has  as  many  as  300  net  minus  points  chai]ged  aeainst  his 
record  in  the  past  three  jrears,  he  is  denied  the  promotion.  The  prin- 
cipal of  ''Man's  humanity  to  man"  is  the  postal  clerk's  reli^n; 
each  and  every  error  above  10  or  12  per  month  means  one-half  minus 
point  to  the  clerk  making  it;  thereiore,  if  it  is  something  that  can 
possibly  be  ov^looked,  the  clerks  do  not  check  it,  for  it  may  mean 
$100  to  some  poor  woman  and  children  who  badly  need  it. 

We  never  will  have  an  efficient  service  until  the  efficiency  system 
is  changed.  The  chance  for  minus  points  is  too  great  and  the  number 
too  excessive,  in  many  instances,  for  the  offense;  and  the  opportunity 
for  plus  points  entirely  too  small  to  give  justice  to  the  employee*. 
A  number  of  the  clerKs  were  denied  the  promotion  last  Jmy'thnt 
Congress  intended  they  shoud  have,  because  the  promotion  was  'u\ 
the  form  of  a  meritorious  one,  for  they  had  made  300  minus  points 
in  I  he  last  three  vears.  There  are  a  number  of  these,  too,  that  would 
not  stand  if  we  dad  an  impartial  court  of  appeal  or  board  of  adjust- 
ment. You  can  readily  see  that  to  pass  these  errors  up  in  this  manner 
will  leave  the  impression  that  we  are  giving  the  most  perfect  service 
that  has  ever  been  given,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  a  most 
deplorable  state. 
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Whttn  I  came  into  the  service  15  years  a^o  it  was  considered  almost 
a  crime  to  carry  a  letter  past  its  destination,  and  the  railway  postal 
clerks  fdt  that  they  performed  a  function  more  important  to  the 
public  than  any  class  of  people  in  the  world.  We  felt  that  on  our 
nonesty  and  energy  and  intelligence  the  Govemment  had  staked  the 
people's  all.  Through  our  hands  eyery  hour  in  the  24  passed  the 
warp  of  the  world — ^much  of  its  political,  social,  and  economic  essen- 
tialsy  its  treasures  and  its  trusts,  the  hopes,  joys,  loves,  and  ambi- 
tions, i-ommerce,  honor,  education,  and  enterprise.  On  our  intel- 
ligence and  devotion  to  duty  everything  was  staked,  and  there  was 
no  thought  that  we  would  not  make  good.  We  felt  that  if  we  shoidd 
fail  for  even  one  day  so  to  do  that  shame  would  follow  even  unto 
disgrace.  We  looked  upon  our  class  as  a  fixed  star,  whose  work 
comprised  the  methods  and  accuracy  of  a  machine.  We  were  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  every  man  strived  to  excel  in  speed  and 
cortectness  m  dispatch.  But  that  time  has  gone;  we  frequently 
leave  more  mail  at  the  terminal  to  he  worked  and  forwarder!  on  the 
next  train  (delaying  it  12  to  24  hours)  than  we  had  to  handle  16 
years  ago  on  the  same  train,  when  if  one  sack  of  the  same  kind  of 
mail  had  been  deliberately  left,  the  clerk  refusing  to  take  it  would 
have  been  suspended  by  wire.  We  maintain  that  when  a  party 
orders  a  commodity  to  be  sent  by  the  United  States  mail  and  pay^ 
ail  the  postage  the  Government  requires,  that  the  party  is  entitled 
to  the  quickest  possible  service. 

I  am  citing  only  one  of  many  cases  whore  the  delay  in  transit  has 
caused  consideraole  financial  loss  to  the  parties  involved,  to  wit: 
The  Brice  Gin  Co.  ordere<l  a  small  extra  for  some  part  of  their  gin. 
The  Dallas  house  wired  them  that  tlie  piece  had  been  sent  by  parcel 
post,  United  States  mail,  and  should  reach  Clarendon  on  train  No.  7. 

Train  7  arrived  (finally),  but  no  extra;  the  parties  waited  for  train 
No.  3,  which  came  at  midnight.  The  postmaster  got  up  and  went 
throt^h  all  the  mail  to  get  the  little  piece  of  machinery  for  the  Brice 
Gin  Co.,  because  it  meant  $1,000  per  day  to  the  company  and  the 
fanners,  but  the  extra  was  not  there.  Train  No.  7  the  next  day 
was  met  and  the  mail  hurried  to  the  ]>ost  office  and  all  the  employees 
made  a  quick  search  for  the  piece  which  they  knew  they  would  nnd ; 
but  they  did  not,  for  it  was  the  fourth  day  before  this  piece  came. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  contend  this  is  not  a  ' Cesser  important'* 
class  of  mail.  We  admit  that  the  terminal  is  indispensable  and 
that  taking  the  circulars  and  catalogues  and  freight  shipments  of 
parcels  from  the  mail-order  houses  away  from  the  train  distribution 
IS  one  of  the  best  movements  yet  made  toward  a  good  and  efficient 
service,  but  we  can  not  see  where  justice  is  given  the  paying  public 
when  their  loeaBy  mailed  packages,  which  arc  intended  for  prompt 
delivery,  are  kept  imtil  the  contents  often  spoil  because  there  are 
not  enough  men  on  the  trains  to  work  the  mail  and  deliver  it. 

Now,  tne  condition  among  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service 
for  a  mmiber  of  years  is  bad;  many  of  us  have  been  deprived  of  our 
promotions  because  of  the  little  increases  allowed,  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living;  in  our  division  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  not  one-half  of  its  value  prior  to  the  war;  houses  that  rented 
for  820  per  month  in  1914  are  renting  for  $65  to  $80  now.  Gas 
that  was  plentifid  in  1914  is  about  exhausted,  and  wood  has  gone 
lip  in  price  from  $5  per  cord  to  $18.75,  and  one  has  to  deliver  it 
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himself.  The  men  who  had  saved  some  money  have  been  constanth 
drawinjr  on  their  reserve  until  it  is  about  exhausted,  and  tho>t* 
who  had  no  reserve  have  been  forced  to  seek  other  employment 
when  not  on  duty,  and  have  their  wives  and  children  work  to  mak^ 
up  the  deficit. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  clerks  over  the  entire  eleventii 
division — ^Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.  Because 
of  the  enormous  crops  of  all  kinds  in  these  States,  and  because  of 
the  mining  in  New  Mexico  and  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and  its  development,  the  mails  have  doubled  and  trebled 
and  we  are  trying  to  handle  it  with  very  little  increased  force — part 
of  which  is  incompetent,  noncertified  substitutes. 

Our  local  officials  are  of  the  best;  the  surprising  feature  is  how 
they  can  accomplish  what  they  do  under  the  trying  conditions  that 
prevail. 

Outside  industries  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  thoroughness  of 
the  well-trained  postal  clerk,  and  are  bidding  for  their  services;  thf 
oil  companies  are  paying  S8  to  $16  per  day  for  laborers  and  S25G  t<» 
$300  per  month  for  office  men.     The  pipe-line  companies  are  calling 
for  men  at  $5  to  $15  per  day  and  expenses;  the  farmers  are  biddijD<r 
$5  per  hundred  for  the  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  yet  impicked; 
the  planters  of  the  Panhandle  have  tons  and  tons  of  nulo  maize  and 
kaffir  com  to  head  and  thrash  and  are  paying  well  for  men  who  will 
work;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible,  at  the  entrance  salary,  to  get  the 
kind  of  material  necessary  to  build  up  the  morale  of  our  service. 
You  can  readily  see  why  it  seems  that  we  are  giving  an  efficient 
service — it  does  no  good  to  check  these  noncertifi^  substitutes  (and 
they  have  their  stamps  set  up  showing  that  the  mail  under  their 
labels  is  from  a  railway  postal  clerk),  because  if  the  supervisory  offi- 
cials get  after  them  for  the  errors  made,  thev  just  walk  out.*    We 
have  got  to  have  some  kind  of  men  and  this  is  the  only  kind  to  be  had. 
I  am  besi^ed  with  letters  of  inquiry  from  clerks  all  over  this  divi- 
sion wanting  to  know  what  the  prospects  are  for  the  future;  they 
have  been  offered  a  better  salary  to  go  with  some  private  concern  or 
corporation,  but  if  the  Post  Office  Department  will  pay  enough  so 
they  can  meet  their  obligations,  they  will  stay  with  it  until  tnings 
readjust  themselves.     The  situation  in  the  eleventh  division  is  a  seri- 
ous one.     We  are  working  with  our  officials,  trying  to  encourage  good 
young  men  to  take  the  examinations  for  the  service,  but  when  they 
find  that  it  only  pays  $108.33  per  month  and  they  have  to  study  and 
pass  examination  after  examination  for  two  years  with  no  promo- 
tion, they  decline.     Some  splendid  material  comes  in  from  the  re- 
mote districts,  and  they  work  along  for  a  time  contentedly;  but  they 
awaken  to  the  situation — they  realize  how  long  it  will  be  oefore  they 
will  receive  an  increase,  and  the  result  is  a  deliberate  hunt  for  a  posi- 
tion that  offers  a  reward  for  faithful  and  meritorious  work,  hence 
their  separation  from  the  service. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  become  an  efficient  rail- 
way postal  clerk  without  passing  successfully  upon  the  examinations 
required  by  the  department;  therefore  the  noncertified  substitute 
who  serves  two  or  three  years  only  gathers  a  smattering  of  the  things 
he  or  she  should  know  to  become  an  efficient  clerk.  In  some  rare 
cases  where  one  can  be  assigned  to  the  redistribution  of  mail  made 
up  for  a  heavy  line  which  nms  to  local,  they  can  give  value  received 
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for  the  wage  paid  them,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  expensive  luxu- 
ries, for  they  can  not  be  changed  from  one  assignment  to  another 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Mr,  Bell.  Your  time  is  exhausted,  Mr.  Stamps.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  statement. 

Mr.  Stamps  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Hbup  Filbd  bt  Mk.  J.  H.  Stamps  and  Prepared  bt  Mr.  George  B.  Gas. 

I  stat^  briefly  some  of  the  reaflons  ihat.  the  salary  of  railway  postal  clerks  is  inade- 
•(uate,  and  should  be  raised. 

The  present  classification  of  clerks  permits  too  much  latitude  for  the  Postmaster 
(General  to  arrange  salaries  not  especially  intended  by  the  laws  of  Ck)ngre6s  but  never* 
thelesspermittea.  At  present  we  have  three  classifications  of  clerks.  We  need  none. 
We  have  10  grades  when  5  would  adequately  cover  the  necessities  of  the  entire  service 
We  need  first,  an  attractive  entrance  salanr  in  order  that  the  personnel  of  the  service 
will  be  concurrent  with  the  duties  of  the  Kailway  Mail  Service,  which  is  exceeded  in 
importance  by  no  other  department. 

We  are  modestly  asking  tnat  substitutes  enter  the  service  at  $1,700  per  annum,  and 
after  serving  six  months'  probation  be  appointed  regular  clerks,  grade  1,  at  $1,900  pei 
annum.  After  serving  satisfactorily  one  year  in  grade  1 ,  be  promoted  to  grade  2,  at 
$2,000  per  annum;  after  one  year  in  grade  2  be  promoted  to  grade  3,  at  $2,100  per  an- 
num; after  one  year  in  grade  3,  be  promoted  to  grade  4,  at  $2,300  per  annum;  and  after 
one  year  in  grade  4  be  promoted  to  grade  5,  at  $2,500  per  annum;  clerks  in  charge  to 
receive  $2,800  per  annum.  This  simple  classification  would  eliminate  a  great  d«kl  of 
liiflsatiflfiction  and  friction,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  service  for  the  past  few  years. 
This  salary  schedule  has  been  submitted  to  the  clerks  and  seems  to  meet  their  unani- 
mous approval. 

The  present  plan  of  expense  allowance  should  be  changed  to  eliminate  the  10-hour 
clause. 

LIVING  CONDPriONS. 

Railwav  postal  clerks  are  subject  to  the  present  abnormal  cK>8t  of  living,  which 
extracts  nrom  authoritative  publications  show  will  not  soon  be  materially  reduced. 
The  living  costs  in  Oklahoma  and  vicinity  tally  consistently  with  Bradstreet's  average 
increase  report  of  96  commodities,  beginning  July,  1914,  to  July,  1919,  118  per  cent; 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  lOiS  per  cent;  Dunn's,  96  per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food 
in  United  States,  92  per  cent.  Our  salaries  have  come  no  way  near  keepmg  pace  with 
Auoh  prices.  In  fact,  a  number  of  our  clerks  have  resigned,  as  records  wiU  show,  for 
this  reason  alone.  They  were  efiicient  clerks,  and  they  are  being  replaced  by  an 
inferior  grade  of  men,  wmch  will  soon  show  its  effects  upon  the  eflSciency  of  the  service. 
I  have  statements  from  clerks,  which  can  be  shown,  too,  if  necessary,  that  their  present 
salaries  are  entirely  insufficient  to  clothe  their  families.  Other  statements  from  clerks 
show  conditions  under  the  present  r^me  which  are  too  ridiculous  to  enumerate  here. 

Railway  postal  clerks  live  neighbors  to  persons  in  other  lines  of  employment,  whose 
salaries  have  been  increased  to  meet  present  conditions.  They  compare  their  skill 
and  requirements  to  those  of  their  neighbors  and  indeed  wonder  why  something  has 
not  been  d6ne  for  their  relief.  For  instance,  their  railroad  contemporaries,  from  porter 
to  conductor,  draw  more  salary  than  they.  Not  on  all  trains,  but  on  some  trains,  do 
the  brakemen  and  porters  draw  higher  salaries  than  the  postal  clerks.  The  conductor, 
engineer,  and  fireman  invariably  draw  more.  Quite  naturally  the  postal  clerk  ques- 
tions why  this  is  true,  since  he  is  qualified  technicallv  as  much  or  more  than  any  of 
these  men.  In  other  lines  of  endeavor  the  fi^;ures  of  the  various  trades  will  speak  for 
themselves,  and  you  gentlemen  have  convenient  access  to  these  through  die  various 
bureaus.  There  are  other  good  and  splendid  reasons  for  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of 
the  postal  clerks  than  simplv  the  fact  that  the  coat  of  living  is  so  high. 

It  is  a  branch  of  the  Postal  Service  that  is  unique.  It  occupies  a  queer  status  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  For  instance,  a  fairly  intelligent  inquirer  asks  what  does  a  rail- 
way postal  clerk  do  besides  '^take  on^'  and  "throw  off"  the  mail.  Our  business  is 
sunounded  by  as  much  secrecy  as  can  possibiy  be  used.  We  are  c-autioned  not  to 
discuss  service  matters  too  freely  with  tne  public.  Unfortunately,  we  have  never 
been  verv  successful  in  convincing  those  in  power  that  the  Railway  Mail  Service  wan 
006  of  the  most  important  and  exacting  branches  of  Government  service,  and 
ahould  employ  a  high  class  of  men,  and  pa^^  them  accordingly.  The  average  railway 
postal  clerk  has  to  m  familiar  with  the  distribution  and  correct  dispatch  of  every  oflSce 
in  one  to  four  States.    Most  of  the  larger  cities  are  even  worked  out  to  carriers  by  th^ 
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railway  postal  clerk.  To  know  the  exact  star  route  or  nual  route,  and  best  rmilroa^ 
dispatch  for  every  office  in  these  States  is  no  small  reauirement. 

He  has  to  be  familiar  with  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  applicable  to  his  wr^rk 
and  be  examined  on  their  frequent  changes.  He  stands  in  moving  trains  from  5  tr>  1  •' 
and  sometimes  20  hours  without  any  rest  except  for  meais.  He  occupies-ihie  si^v^i 
hazardous  position  in  the  entire  train.  He  has  no  warning  of  appmarhing  dftogcr 
He  has  a  lay-off  period,  during  which  he  corrects  his  schemes  ana  schedulel^  ■tiiaier> 
the  distribution  of  States,  makes  reports,  checks  records,  and  answers  correqwiftdenr'f* 
These  are  a  few  of  the  clerk's  many  arduous  duties,  and  he  has  never  been  sufficieiiT];. 
remunerated. 

Leaving  the  cost  of  living  entirely  out  of  the  question,  our  position  is  uoique,  be 
cause  to  resign  would  help  our  condition  as  one  would  conclude.  Our  stiHly  au<* 
preparation  practically  disqualifies  us  for  any  other  line  of  work. 

We  are  trusting  this  investigation  will  disclose  several  just  reasons  why  railwn} 
postal  clerks  should  have  a  permanent  and  sufficient  raise  in  salary  that  will  result  u. 
a  better  satisfied  group  of  employees,  and  will  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  Railway  Mai' 
Service. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  C.  H.  M.  Collins,  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
clerks. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  H.  M.  COIIIHS,  SAILWAT  MAIL  SERVICE, 

KANSAS  CITT,  SlAirS. 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen,  I  come  before  you 
as  the  representative  of  over  700  negroes,  who  are  emploved  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  throughout  the  United  States.  Alons  with 
the  rest  of  the  employees  oi  the  Postal  Department  we  thinx  that 
we  are  entitled  to  an  additional  and  substantial  increase  in  wages 
in  order  to  meet  the  {prevailing  prices  and  conditions. 

In  our  brief  submitted  to  tnis  department,  beginning  with  tlie 
early  part  of  October,  we  itemized  the  raise  in  prices  since  1915,  and 
compared  them  with  the  prices  at  the  present  time.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  enumerate  them  now,  but  will  simply  state  that  such 
things  as  flour,  bread,  sugar,  have  gone  from  100  to  125  per  cent  since 
1915.  Eggs  have  gone  so  high  that  it  almost — ^it  takes  an  airplane  t<» 
catch  them,  and  pork  chops  can  only  be  contemplated  on  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays. 

Whue  the  prices  of  commodities  have  increased,  our  salaries  have 
not  increased  in  keeping  with  them.  We  have  received  SlOO,  S200. 
and  in  the  last  increase  it  was  from  $100  in  some  instances  to  S125  in 
others,  but  in  no  case,  Mr.  Conunissioner,  has  t^e  increase  in  salaries 
been  more  than  33  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  less  than  8  per  cent, 
while  all  of  the  commodities  have  increased  from  100,  as  I  said  pre- 
viously, to  125  per  cent.  Beady-made  clothing  has  gone  to  the  skies. 
The  old  common  gingham  work  shirt  we  used  in  the  mail  car,  we  used 
to  get  in  1915  for  50  cents  and  it  now  costs  as  much  as  a  Manhattan 
that  we  used  to  get  for  $1.50. 

We  claim  that  we  need  some  increase  immediately.  A  great  many 
of  our  men  are  poor,  as  you  might  know.  They  have  assumed  obli- 
gations, buying  property,  etc.,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
these  ooligations.  The  wage  made  at  the  present  time  is  hardly  a 
living  wage  when  you  consider  the  higher  cost  of  living,  and  I  ^nsh 
to  say  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  our  association  that  the  lowest 
salary  that  should  be  paid  should  be  $2,000,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  porters  and  brakemen  on  the  train  service 
throughout  our  land  now  are  receiving  more  than  railway  postal 
clerks. 
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The  postal  clerks  desire  to  caU  your  attention  again  to  another 
pp0{Kisition.  We  would  like  to  see  an  equality  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  paid  clerks  who  are  designated  as*clerks  in  charge 
tfaroiiq^out  the  land.  The  clerk  on  a  one-man  run  is  a  yerv  busy 
individual.  His  responsibility  is  very  great.  He  is' compelled  to 
handle  letters,  papers,  registered  matter,  make  reports;  he  has  the 
responsibility  oi  tne  entire  train,  and  we  consider  that  it  would  help 
the  morale  w  the  department  if  all  the  clerks  designated  as  clerks  in 
charge  received  the  same  identical  salary. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  your  present  compensation  ? 

Mr.  CVmxins.  My  present  compensation  in  my  department — I  am 
on  a  dasB  C  line — my  compensation  is  $1,925. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  serviced 

Mr.  Collins.  Sixteen  years,  since  1903. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  did  you  do  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  was  prinoipai  of  a  school  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

^fr.  Bell.  How  mucn  did  you  get  there  ? 

Mr.  CoLUNS.  S75  a  month.  When  I  went  into  the  service,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  we  were  entering  at  $800  a  year,  which  was  $77.66| 
a  month. 

Now,  last,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  exacting  conditions 
and  stcenuous  work  required  of  postal  clerks  during  the  holiday 
period,  that  is  from  the  15th  of  December  to  the  25th.  During  that 
period  a  clerk  is  required  by  his  supervisory  officer  to  be  always  at 
{lis  post  read^  for  call.  We  are  compelled  to  do  extra  duty  without 
any  rest  or  tone  for  recreation.  It  really  takes  all  the  merry  out  of 
Christmas  when  it  comes  to  the  life  of  the  postal  clerks,  and  for  this 
service  we  do  not  receive  any  compensation  whatsoever.  We  main- 
tain that  railway  men  in  another  branch  of  the  railway  service, 
trainmen,  since  they  are  paid  overtime  and  since  they  are  paid  for 
extra  duty^  it  is  no  more  than  ri^ht  that  this  grand  and  noble  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  the  richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  pay  the 
railway  postal  clerks  for  the  service  they  render  during  the  Christmas 
hoUdays. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  teachers  in  your  class 
when  you  qidt  teaching  are  receiving  now? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  the  school  that  I  taught  is  ndw  presided 
over,  I  think,  by  a  l&dy.  I  think  they  ^et  something  like  $150.  But 
DOW  understana,  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  prorated  over  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  At  the  time  I  was  a  teacher  we  got  it  monthly,  but  now  they 
pay  them  the  year  round ;  that  is,  we  were  paid  for  only  nine  months, 
and  now  they  are  paid  the  year  round.  That  is  one  reason  I  quit 
teaching,  because  I  wanted  a  job  that  would  last  the  year  round. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  audi- 
ence, and  I  believe  that  anything  vou  do  to  relieve  these  conditions 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  Postal  Employees  for  whom  I 
speak.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  will  now  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  commission  reassembled  at  2.30  pursuant  to  recess. 
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thiud-class  postmasters. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Th(f  postmasters  of  the  third  class  will  next  be  hearc 
from,  and  the  first  man  to  be  called  is  Mr,  M.  B.  Carley,  of  Ge&n 
Okla. 

Mr.  Carley,  you  have  been  allotted  eight  minutes. 

STAT8MEFT  OF  MB.  X.  B.  CABLET,  POSTMASTBB,  ^BABT. 

OKLA. 

Mr.  Carley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  coworkers,  this  is  the  first  time  it. 
the  history  of  the  Postal  Service  that  the  third-class  postmasters 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  present  their  cause  to  a  congressionti. 
Represontative  whom  we  consider  our  friend.  I  have  a  lew  im^ 
ana  figures  that  I  desire  to  jgive  relative  to  the  condition  of  thts* 
offices.  The  salary  of  the  tlurd-class  postmaster  is  based  upon  tl.r 
gross  receipts  of  the  ojfice — also  the  clerk  hire.  The  pay  of  the  larjjcr 
offices,  first  and  second  class,  is  also  based  upon  the  gross-receipt 
plan,  the  same  as  ours. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  containing  tiu 
plan  of  the  salary  on  which  we  are  paid  now,  that  I  wish  to  sunmi^ 
as  a  part  of  my  evidence. 

(Tne  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Third  class. 


Annual  gross  receipts. 


11,900, 
12,100, 
12,400, 
$2,700, 
13,000, 
13,500, 
14,200, 
15,000, 
16,000, 
17,000, 


not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 
not  to 


exceed  $2,100 
exceed  $2,400 
exceed  $2,700 
exceed  $3,000 
exceed  $3,500 
exceed  $4,200 
sxoeed  $5,000 
exceed  $6,000 
exceed  $7,000 
exceed  $8,000 


Amnni 

AnnoAl 

clerk  hur 

salary. 

BOttu 

^Tfpffj  - 

$1,000 

t^' 

1,100 

1,»0 

i- 

1,300 

4- 

1,400 

♦• 

1,500 

f« 

1,600 

b' 

1,700 

'»' 

1,800 

*• 

1,900 

Si' 

Mr.  Carley.  This  plan  of  salary  was  adopted  in  the  year  l>v. 
by  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  at  that  Lime  it  was  fair  and  just  to  tht 
postmasters,  but  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time^  one  thing  sure  aiul 
certain  that  the  postmasters  who  received  salaries  in  the  19th  ccntur\ 
under  this  plan  either  received  too  much  or  the  postmasters  wlic 
receive  salary  in  the  20tli  century  under  tliis  plan  are  underpaid. 

In  regard  to  these  larger  offices  referred  to  in  commercial  centers, 
such  as  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  other  places,  who  do  the 
great  volume  of  business  for  the  mail-order  houses  and  the  wholt- 
sale  houses,  I  want  to  say  that  the  third-class  post  ofiice  is  tht 
artery  of  distribution  of  that  business,  and  it  is  tnrough  them  that 
this  business  is  distributed  to  the  rural  districts  of  the  country, 
while  the  larger  offices  tojoy  the  benefits  of  the  receipts  in  computii^r 
their  salaries. 
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Next,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  post-office  ^auipment  as 
furnished  to  the  third-class  postmasters.  There  is  no  allowance  in 
the  postal  laws  and  regulations  for  equipment  for  a  third-class 
postmaster.  There  is  an  allowancB  for  salary,  for  clerk  hire,  and  for 
rent,  light,  and  fuel  to  us.  Of  these  the  greatest  need  is  clerk  hire 
at  this  time.  I  know  of  a  postmaster  whose  investment  in  fixtures 
is  $1,000;  the  allowance  from  the  department  for  rent,  light,  and 
fuel  is  $40  per  month.  The  income  for  the  box  rent  on  these  fixtures 
is  $35  a  month.  The  Government  receives  this,  leaving  an  expendi- 
tiu-e  to  the  department  of  $5  a  month  for  rent,  light,  fuel,  and  fix- 
tures. This  postmaster  pays  on  this  investment  taxes  and  insurance, 
and  in  the  name  of  justice  I  ask  you  if  there  is  any  justice  in  such 
conditions?  We  submit  this  condition  and  humbly  beg  of  you 
that  you  recommend  some  legislation  be  placed  in  this  salary  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  postroffice  equipment. 

All  of  the  post-office  employees  in  the  Post  Office  Department  have 
an  annual  leave  with  pay,  save  the  third-class  postmasters,  and  we 
ask  and  beg  that  you  recommend  for  us  that  we  have  an  annual 
leave  of  30  days  and  that  an  acting  postmaster  be  furnished  dm-ing 
that  time,  as  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  the  postmaster  with 
sufficient  help. 

In  Mr.  Burleson's  annual  report  covering  the  last  fiscal  year  we 
find  that  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  round  nimibers 
were  $2,281,000.  The  third-class  postmasters,  from  the  nimiber  of 
letters  that  I  have  received  and  read,  indicate  that  on  account  of 
insufficient  clerk  hire  allowance  and  the  inadequate  allowance  for 
light,  fuel,  and  fixtures,  have  paid  from  their  salaries  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $15  to  $30  a  month,  tod  I  want  to  say  that  these  postmasters 
at  a  great  sacrifice  have  become  donors  to  this  fund  refunded  back 
to  the  Government,  of  which  a  part  justly  belong  to  them. 

For  the  clerk  hire  and  the  salaries  of  posttkiasters  we  have  a  plan 
that  I  wish  to  submit  at  this  tiine  and  ask  that  it  become  a  part  of 
my  evidence.  It  is  the  national  league  plan  as  adopted  ny  the 
executive  conmiittee.  This  plan  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  pro- 
vides that  the  clerk  hire  allowance  be  a  flat  rate.  Under  the  old 
plan  there  is  a  maximum  for  the  clerk  hire  and  no  minimum.  I  have 
a  postmaster  in  mind  in  Nebraska  at  this  time  whosf?  annual  salary 
is  $1,200  and  his  clerk  hire  not  one  penny,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  there  are  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  third- 
class  postmasters  who  receive  the  maximum  of  clerk  hire,  and  we 
humbly  and  urgently  ask  that  you  recommend  that  this  national 
league  plan  be  adopted. 

The  third-class  postmasters  have  stood  silently  and  watched  the 
ebb  of  time.  The  3-cent  rate  increase  of  postage,  the  2-cent  cards 
increased  the  revenue  to  the  department,  of  which  their  employees 
received  no  consideration  as  to  increased  compensation  to  them. 
The  salaries  of  the  commercial  world  have  advanced ;  not  a  murmur 
or  a  word  of  complaint  has  been  heard  and  while  from  reading  these 
letters  that  I  have,  I  feel  that  I  represent  in  Oklahoma  the  most 
heartbroken  set  of  men  that  State  holds,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
I  am  proud  to  saj,  »Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  represent  the  most  loyal 
faithful,  and  patnotic  set  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  State. 
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Mr.  Carley  submitted  the  following  paper: 

National  Lbaoub  Salary  Plan  Adopted  bt  SxEconvB  CoMMxnBB. 

Third-dass  postmasUra. — ThaX  poatmasterts  at  ^cd-cbas  offices  shall  be  {Mod  sahm 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Gross  receipts:  fl«>»^ 

$1,900  to  $2, 100 $1,650 

$2,100  to  $2,400 1,800 

$2}400  to  $2,700 •-.  1,950 

$2,700  to  $3,000 2,100 

$3,000  to  $3,600 2.250 

$3,500  to  $4,200. 2,400 

$4,200  to  $5,000 2,560 

$5,000  to  $6,000 2,700 

$6,000  to  $7,000 2.850 

$7,000  to  $8,000 3,000 

Third-class  clerk  hire  aUotoanee, — ^That  third-class  postmasters  shall  be  granted  allow- 
ances for  clerk  hire  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Gterk  hia 
Postmaster's  salary:  allovHiec. 

$1,650 WW 

$1,800 700 

$1,960 800 

$2,100... 900 

$2,250 1,000 

$2,400 1.100 

$2,550 1.200 

$2,700 1,300 

$2,850 1.400 

$3,000 1.5O0 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  George  Harinan,  of  Vallev 
Fafls. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  OEOBOE  HASMAV,    P08TMASTEB,  VAI- 

LET  FALLS.  EJLVS. 

Mr.  Haum.vn.  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  high  cost  of  living  or  the  necessity  for  the  increase 
<n  wages.'  Everybody  knows  that,  and  you  have  nad  that  poundeci 
into  you  from  .the  time  you  have  started  out  on  this  trip  to  the 
present  day, 

I  want  to  say  that,  representing  the  postmasters  of  the  third  cla^s 
that  have  been  here  for  the  last  two  days  from  these  different  States, 
in  the  letters  that  we  have  received— hundreds  of  them — that  we 
stand  unitedly  and  enthusiastically  for  the  national-league  plan  for 
the  adjustment  of  salaries  of  third  and  foui*th  class  ))Ostmasters. 
We  are  for  that  without  any  question,  and  some  of  the  reasons  whv 
we  are  for  that,  besides  the  fact  that  we  must  have  more  money  in 
order  to  live  and  live  in  the  way  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Govcnmient  shoidd  live,  are  the  requirements  made  of  the  third- 
class  postmasters  not  applicable  to  the  other  classes.  In  the  matter 
of  time  a  third-class  postmaster  is  required  to  give  all  of  his  time  to 
the  <lutics  of  the  office.  The  fourth-class  postmaster  can  have 
another  business  that  he  can  make  a  living  out  of.  The  second- 
class  postmaster  gets  all  of  his  wages  down  in  his  pocket.  He  doesn't 
have  to  divide  with  anybody,  but  the  third-class  postmaster  nia«<t 
run  his  office  on  his  salary  and  allowan<*.e;  it  doesn  t  make  any  dif- 
ference what  it  co9t.<a  nim,  he  must  get  through  it  or  qmt  his  jod. 
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111  line  with  that,  I  might  sa)%  like  an  inspector  told  one  of  my 
friends,  "Yon  were  not  drafted  to  this  job;  you  can  quit  any  time 
YOU  get  ready.''  That  is  all  right,  a  man  can  quit.  He  can  go  out 
and  *;et  more  money,  but  that  doesn't  answer  the  injustice  that  is 
done  these  people,  and  I  know  that  Congress  doesn't  want  an  injus- 
tice done  to  any  employee.  There  is  a  great  responsibility  that 
(Mmies  on  these  tliird-class  postmastei-s  from  handling  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Government 
money.  Now  you  understand— nind  I  am  speaking  especially 
regarding  the  central  accounting  offices  that  handle  all  of  tne  war- 
sit  ving  stamps  that  go  to  the  county — they  receive  the  money  first. 
We  were  receiving  money  last  year.  TViis  year  we  are  paying  it 
out,  and  we  have  to  inspect  everyone  of  these  war-savings  stamps 
before  we  send  them  in  to  our  depository  to  get  the  money.  It 
requires  time  and  a  lot  of  time  counting  this  money  in  and  out.  We 
have  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  stamps  that  come  into  the  office,  all 
of  the  postal  supplies,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  anyone  who 
has  any  experience  in  counting  stamps — as  I  said  the  other  day  in 
the  Kansas  City  office — there  is  some  mysteiy  about  counting  stamps. 
A  man  can  count  money  and  iret  awav  with  it,  but  in  some  way  with 
those  stamps  you  can't  count  them  t>^ace  and  get  the  same  resmt  to 
save  your  life. 

Now  as  to  the  ability  required  of  a  third-class  postmaster,  he  is 
reijuired  to  know  more  of  the  postal  Ihws  than  any  other  postmaster 
of  »ny  other  class.  The  fourth-class  postmaster  is  not  expected  to 
yive  any  instruction:  in  fact,  he  doesn't  have  any  international 
money  orders.  Very  few  of  them  have  any  postal  savings  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  second-class  postmasters  have  a  civil 
service  assistant  who  has  probably  been  m  the  office  for  years  and 
vears  and  made  a  study  of  the  business;  the  first-class  postmaster 
has  his  superintendent;  all  he  does  is  to  touch  a  button  and  ask  him 
about  the  money-order  system  or  anything  else  and  he  has  it  rigiit 
there,  but  the  tmrd-class  postmaster  must  Know  all  of  that.  He  has 
to  attend  to  everything  from  waiting  on  the  window  to  handling 
foreign  money  orders  and  enlisting  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Anny 
and  the  Navy,  and  even  peddhno;  groceries,  w^hich  we  have  had  to 
do  this  last  year,  including  rounding  up  the  enemy  aliens.  All  with 
a  ^tereotyp^  little  line  at  the  bottom  of  these  instructions:  '^AU 
without  aoded  expense  to  the  department." 

One  reason  why  I  think  we  have  been  forgotten  in  this  matter  is 
because  all  of  our  time  has  been  taken  up  at  nome  and  we  have  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  time  to  attend  the  associations  or  to  go 
to  Washington  anci  appear  before  the  department  in  prosecution  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  our  just  claims. 

As  I  say,  I  can't  understand  why  the  third-class  postmasters  should 
be  made,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  the  ''goats"  of  this  whole  thing, 
because,  and  I  say,  the  fourth-class  postmaster  has  a  chance  to  make 
a  living  besides  ^e  post  office^'  the  second-class  postmaster  gets  all 
of  his  money  down  in  his  pocket,  and  all  of  his  clerk  hire  is  paid;  while 
the  third-class  postmaster  pays  on  an  average  of  half  of  his  salary  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation  made  for  hiring  his  clerk. 
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Mr.  Bell.  Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Harman,  I  would  like  to  a^k 
you  a  question  or  two:  As  it  is  now,  assistants  or  clerks  in  post  oS\(t^ 
of  the  third  class  are  appointed  by  the  postmaster  ? 

Mr.  Habman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  him  is  out  of  a  lump 
sum^— I  mean  these  clerks,  they  are  not  Government  employers,  in 
other  words  ? 

Mr.  Habman.  Whv  does  the  Government  have  to  bond  them? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  they  are  not  Government  employees  through  tin- 
civil  service  but  through  the  appointment  of  a  postmaster.  Xow. 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  or  not  in  your  judgment  v(ni 
believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  these  men  appointed  from  civil 
service  and  under  civil-service  rules  ? 

Mr.  Habman.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.     That  is  where  they  belong. 

Now  we  compare  the  salaries  of  third-class  postmasters  with  the 
rural  carriers.  A  rural  carrier  has  no  responsioility  whatever.  H»' 
has  a  lifetime  job;  he  works  probably  four  nours  a  day  on  an  avern;^• 
in  our  commimities.  I  have  carriers  in  my  office  that  are  drawing  u< 
high  as  $1,796  a  year  and  they  save  every  dollar  of  that  money. 
They  put  in  on  an  average,  as  I  say,  of  four  hours  a  day;  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  make  their  living  in  some  other  way.  They  put  evm 
dollar  in  the  bank  for  investment. 

Mr.  Bell.  Conditions  must  be  very  unusual  at  your  office. 

Mr.  Habman.  He  has  got  half  of  his  time,  practicaUy. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  can  he  maintain  himself  by  the  hours  that  hf 
would  have,  that  he  don't  work,  outside  of  his  salary  as  a  rural  carrier ' 

Mr.  Habman.  The  man  that  can't  work  10  hours  isn't  worth  vorr 
much,  and  he  has  six  hours  to  put  in  in  his  own  work,  trading  anil 
trafficking  around. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  do  they  do  outside  of  their  post  office  work  ? 

Mr.  Habman.  This  particular  man  I  am  talking  about  trades,  buy> 
and  sells  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  invests  his  money,  and  he  h»> 
this  money  to  use,  don't  you  see,  and  his  time  off.  They  have  notL- 
ing  to  do  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  one  minute  remaining,  Mr.  Harman. 

Mr.  Habman.  Then  in  that  one  minute  I  will  make  this  suggestion, 
that  if  this  central  accounting  system  is  left  to  the  third-class  offic<s. 
place  the  third-class  office  that  is  a  central  accounting  office  on  tli^* 
same  basis  as  the  second-class  office;  or  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  tliis 
league  plan,  pay  the  central  accounting  office  $5  for  eacn  distrirt 
office  that  it  nas. 

Mr.  Bell.  $5  a  year  or  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Habman.  $5  a  year  for  district  offices.  Now,  I  am  goino:  tn 
say  this,  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  closing,  I  know  that  you  are  friendly 
to  us  and  I  know  that  you  appreciate  the  condition  that  we  are  in. 
We  want  a  law — the  department  passes  the  buck  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  says,  "You  may  pay  these  fellows  so  much."  We  want 
Congress  to  say,  "You  shall  pay  these  people  so  much,"  and  to  say 
it  now.  We  may  not  need  tms  money  in  five  years;  we  may  be  dead 
or  gone;  we  want  them  to  do  it  now.  You  gentlemen  pa^ed  a  law 
for  your  own  relief  and  had  it  signed  by  the  President  in  48  hours. 
and  we  wiD  thank  you  to  do  that  for  us  and  do  it  now. 
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Mr.  Harman  filed  the  following  brief: 


s 
BRIEF  FILED  BY   HR.   GEORGE   HARMAN. 


We,  the  poetmasters  of  the  third  class  of  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
MisBouri,  and  New  Mexico,  personally  represented  at  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  hearing 
of  the  commission,  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  of  our  complaints  and  pro- 
posal of  remedy: 

Under  the  present  high  cost  of  provisions  and  labor,  our  salaries  and  allowances  do 
not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  support  ourselves  and  families  in  the  usual  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  care  for  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  manner  to  which  the  patrons 
are  entitled:  the  postmaster  being  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  clerk  hire 
and  rent  and  light  allowance  from  his  own  salary,  thereby  working  a  great  injustice 
to  this  class  of  employees  of  the  postal  service. 

Especially  burdensome  is  this  load  when  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
central  accounting  system  is  add^d  to  the  duties  of  the  third-class  office  with  no  addi- 
tional allowance  for  clerk  hire,  though  the  work  of  the  office  is  often  multiplied  several 
times. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  conditions  we  recommend  the  following: 

We  enthusiastically  and  umjualifiedly  indorse  the  salary  and  allowances  as  recom- 
mended by  the  national  association  for  third  and  fourth  class  offices;  believing  it  to 
be  fair  to  the  Government,  adequate  to  the  postmasters  and  clerks,  and  just  to  the 
public. 

We  request  that  all  office  furniture  and  fixtures  be  furnished  by  the  department, 
and  that  the  buildings  be  owned  or  leased  by  the  department. 

W^e  request  that  all  clerks  in  third-class  offices  be  placed  in  the  classified  civil 
service  the  same  as  now  applies  in  second-class  offices. 

We  reouest  that  postmasters  of  the  third  class  be  allowed  annual  vacations  with 
pay  for  tne  person  performing  the  postmasters'  duties,  the  same  as  now  applies  in 
other  branches  of  the  service. 

Believing  that  these  recommendations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  serivce,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  your  honorable  body  that  they  be  adopted  in  your  report  to  the 
Congress  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done  to  a  deserving  class  of  public  servants. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  postmasters  of  the  third  class  representing  the  States 
of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico. 

George  Harman, 
Chairman^  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 
J.  W.  Raoan, 
Secretary f  Utica,  Nebr. 

• 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  George  Hoffman,  of  Belen, 
N.  Mex. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   GEOBGE    HOFFMAN,   POSTMASTEB» 

HELEN,  H.  MEX. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  postmasters  of  the 
third  class  of  New  Mexico,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  has 
aheady  heen  said,  hut  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  we  indorse  tne  plan  of 
national  league  of  postmasters.  I  oelieve  that  is  all  we  can  present 
so  far  as  the  salary  is  concerned,  but  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
which  has  been  organized  here  to  present  its  case  to  you  and  your 
committee,  I  was  assigned  the  task  of  speaking  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  Congress,  about  the  matter  of  furnishing  post-office 
equipment  by  the  Government.  It  seems  that  that  is  haraly  under- 
stood by  the  general  public. 

Most  every  man  that  enters  the  post  office  goes  and  rents  a  post- 
office  box,  and  is  proud  of  it.  He  thinks  he  is  doing  something  for 
Uncle  Sam,  but  he  is  not  doing  anything  for  the  assistance  of  the 
postmasters  who  are  contributing  to  Uncle  Sam's  welfare  by  furnish- 
ing this  equipment.  Over  the  letters  '*U.  S.''  over  every  post-office 
box  in  the  third  or  fourth  class  office  should  be  put  up  a  little  sign 
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saying:  **I  help  Uncle  Sam/'  because  it  is  really  a  shame  to  think 
that  we  would  have  to  invest,  like  in  my  case,  the  equivalent  to  a 

Erivate  residence,  bringing  $50  a  month,  and  give  that  money  to 
Tncle  Sam  to  carry  on  nis  office,  without  even  getting  6  per  cent  or 
7  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  we  have  invested,  and  I  wish  to 
say  this,  that  the  amounts  so  invested  range  from  S400  to  S2,(KM) 
for  post-office  equipment. 

In  my  case  I  suppUed  the  office  with  an  adding  machine,  supplied  it 
with  a  canceling  machine,  because  business  was  so  heavy  it  couldn't 
be  done  by  hand  handling.  I  have  ejquipment  worth  $2,000,  includ- 
ing an  iron  safe,  and  that  is  the  way  it  ranges.  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  make  this  statement  for  the  simple  reason  of  getting  something 
more  from  Uncle  Sam,  but  think  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  equip  all  of  his  offices,  from  the  first  down  to  the  lowest 
fourth  class  office,  with  a  standard  equipment.  It  is  a  paying  propo- 
sition. In  going  through  the  different  district  offices  in  my  aistrict 
I  find  in  many  fourth-class  offices  that  they  have  no  boxes  whatever. 
They  don' t  care  to  spend  the  money.  They  never  realize  that  it  is  a 
shortcoming  on  their  part,  I  admit,  because  they  get  box  rent  in  the 
fourth-class  office;  the  third-class  postmaster  does  not,  and  therefore 
he  doesn't  go  out  of  his  way  to  provide  any  boxes  for  the  public. 
That  means  that  the  Government  is  standing  a  loss.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  adopt  a  system  of  furnishing  all  offices  with  standard 
equipment,  it  would  get  in  box  rent  enough  to  pay  a  reasonable 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  it  would  be  standardized;  as  it  Is 
to-day  it  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  conglomeration  of  junk,  I  must  say, 
in  a  great  many  of  the  fourth-class  offices.  One  fellow  will  have 
something  of  this  sort,  and  the  next  fellow  something  eke,  and 
between  all  of  them  they  will  have  very  little  of  anything,  and  I 
believe  this  great  and  glorious  Government  ought  to  be  proud  enough 
of  the  post-office  system  to  provide  standard  equipment  in  all  offices. 
If  it  was  not  for  pride  in  the  service  I  believe  every  third-class  post- 
master would  have  reigned  long  ago,  but  we  are  proud  to  be  m 
Uncle  Sam's  service.  We  did  everything  we  could  lor  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  war,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  more.  We  are  not  making 
any  complaint  about  selling  war  savings  stamps,  thrift  stamps,  etc. 
I  am  willmg  to  give  my  time;  if  I  was  not,  I  would  get  out;  but  when 
people  meet  the  postmaster  on  the  street  he  is  Imcle  Sam's  repre- 
sentative, and  there  is  something  worth  while  in  that.  That  is  what 
keeps  a  good  many  of  these  United  States  postmasters  in  the  service, 
but  Uncle  Sam  is  awfully  shortsighted  ana  has  been  with  the  third- 
class  and  fourth-class  postmasters,  and  he  ought  to  increase  these 
offices. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  your  total  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  total  compensation  under  the  new  scale  is 
$1,825.  It  was  $1,700  salary  since  July  1,  1919,  until  we  got  the 
added  compensation  of  $125. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  clerk  hire  are  you  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  clerks  now  receive  $750,  but  it  was  only  $400. 

Mr.  Bell.  Before  that  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  paid  $65  a  month  to  my  clerk 
before.     I  do  now. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  took  part  of  it  out  of  your  own  salary  ? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  My  salary  was  about  $105  a  month,  but  I  was  a  good 
follow;  I  run  fire  insurance  on  the  side  and  made  ends  meet.  I  love 
Uncle  Sam,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  come  across  a  little  bit.  If  you 
go  into  a  nicely  fitted  up  country  post  office  you  would  admire  it,  and 
we  should  not  do  things  in  such  a  slipshod  manner  as  they  have  been 
doing  it  in  the  post  offices.  I  believe  that  is  a  good  thmg  to  bring 
up  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Marshall,  of  La  Cygne> 
Kans.     You  are  allotted  15  minutes,  madam. 

STATEMENT  OF  MES.   ANNA  B.   MAESHALL,   POSTMISTEESS, 

LA  CTGNE,  KANS. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  They  gave  it  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of  the  good 
gentlemen  who  came,  because  I  was  the  only  lady  who  was  j)o  appear 
before  you,  and  they  gave  me  more  time.  I  suppose  they  thought 
that  a  woman  could  not  tell  quite  so  much  in  the  same  length  of  time 
as  a  man. 

Mr.  Bell.  They  were  wrong.     [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Makshall.  At  least  they  take  a  little  longer  time  to  tell  it. 
They  have  given  me  the  honor  of  representing  the  cause  of  the  civil 
service  in  connection  with  third-class  offices.  In  the  first  place,  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  that  is  that  we  would  Uke 
to  have  you  go  back  to  Washington  and  keep  faith  with  the  third-class 
postmasters  of  the  United  States,  and  ask  the  Congress  to  place  us 
under  a  classified  list.  We  are  now  in  the  drift;  we  are  neither  under 
the  protection  of  our  Senators  nor  the  civil-service  classified  Ust. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  mean  the  postmasters  of  the  third  class  ? 

Mrs.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  they  were  under  civil  service. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  No;  we  have  not  our  rating  cards. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  see  what  you  mean — ^by  Executive  order. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  Yes;  by  Executive  order,  which  holds  only  for 
the  present  and  as  a  reward  of  our  service,  our  strenuous  war-time 
service,  we  ask  this.  These  gentlemen  have  told  you  at  what  sac- 
rifice, financially  and  personfiuly,  we  have  done  our  work.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  read  over  the  list  of  letters  that  come  to 
us  showing  just  what  these  third-class  modest  people  have  done. 
They  are  not  inefficient  people;  thev  are  not  undertrained  people; 
they  are  educated,  most  of  tliem.  Any  one  of  them  at  the  present 
time — very  few  of  them  excepted — ^woul3  prefer  a  classified  list  to-day, 
even  if  the  civil  service  takes  it  upon  itself  to  say,  *'We  would  like 
to  have  these  people,  before  they  are  classified,  pass  a  civil-service 
examination.'' 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  afraid  of  a  civil-service  examination,  but  we 
do  feel  that  with  the  dignity  that  we  have  gained  through  service  we 
have  felt  that  we  deserve,  on  account  of  our  service  durmg  this  very 
strenuous  time  and  that  we  are  still  undergoing,  that  we  be  classed 
somewhere  definitely;  that  we  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  civil- 
service  list,  the  classified  service,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  our  Government,  and  to  realize  something  for  our- 
selves, the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  our  training  during  this  time. 
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We  plead  with  you  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  classified 
list  as  ])ostmasters  to  carry  that  to  Washington.  No  man  can  deny 
us  the  justice  of  that  request,  because  of  oiu*  service.  We  have  fell 
that  we  are  fitted  to  taKe  this  examination,  and  if  there  are  thoM* 
among  our  number  who  can  not  take  the  regular  classified  civil- 
service  examination,  let  him  drop  out;  we  want  only  efficient  people: 
we  want  the  class  oi  our  service  raised;  we  want  the  standard  raised; 
'and  we  want  to  be  placed  on  that  standard.  Carry  back  that  mes- 
sage and  I  feel  that  the  third-class  postmasters  will  say  that  the 
present  administration  is  appreciative  and  this  commission  has  been 
the  greatest  movement  that  has  ever  been  started  out  from  Wasli- 
ington  to  give  iustice  to  a  small  class,  truly,  and  yet  we  represent 
not  a  very  small  class  of  the  Postal  Service  of  the  country  and  not 
a  small  number  of  people  served  by  any  means.  I  waspleased  to 
notice  that  you  had  given  favorable  attention  to  Mr.  Harman  on 
this  point,  that  we  wish  our  assistants  placed  under  the  classified 
service.  It  used  to  be  considered  a  fair  privilege  for  a  postmaster  to 
go  into  a  third-class  post  office  in  the  davs  when  third-class  post- 
masters were  not  as  efficient  as  thev  should  be.  It  was  considered 
that  you  were  giving  them  a  privilege  by  letting  them  hire  whom 
they  pleased.  We  do  not  consider  it  a  privilege  now;  we  consider  it 
a  very  embarrassing  situation.  For  six  months  I  have  had  no  regular 
assistant  at  La  Cygne.  True,  the  department  found  out  the  reason 
that  I  had  no  regmar  assistant  and  none  has  been  appointed  by  me 
because  I  can  not  secure,  even  with  the  liberal  provision — I  have  heeu 
more  liberally  provided  for  than  most  of  these  third-class  postmasters 
in  the  line  of  help — I  can  not  secure  it.  I  have  faced  returned  soldier 
boys,  who^when  they  left  for  the  service  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  received  the  salary  that  I  could  now  pay  to  an  assistant  at  La 
Cygne,  and  they  have  returned  with  the  Government  stamp  of  service 
on  them,  and  they  laugh  at  me  when  I  offer  them  the  $75  a  month: 
that  means  all  that  the  Government  allows  me,  all  the  money-order 
fees,  and  $5  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  pay  him  that  $75.  They  simply 
laugh  and  say,  **  Why,  that  wouldn't  be  paying  us  anywhere  near  for 
the  hours  of  service  you  require." 

We  would  like  to  nave  tne  commission  provide  us  with  assistant 
postmasters.  I  am  now  required  to  appoint  an  assistant  and  he  is 
not  classified;  out  from  Washington  come  letters  stating  to  us,  *' Your 
employee  in  the  office,  your  assistant,  is  not  a  postal  emplovee;  there- 
fore, you  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  raise  for  them."  t  wish  you 
could  take  the  composite  of  the  facts  of  the  more  than  300  assistant 
postmasters  of  third-class  offices  in  Kansas  and  those  over  the  Uniteil 
States  on  the  morning  after  they  read  that,  because  there  is  dis- 
couragement in  every  line.  There  in  our  town  of  La  Cygne,  we  are 
near  Paola,  a  second-class  office,  where  the  assistant  has  all  the  dignity 
of  a  Government  employee;  where  every  clerk  in  that  office — and 
they  don't  mark  greater  efficiency  than  my  assbtant  has  to  have  at 
La  Cygne  to  hold  his  job — they  are  classified  and  they  got  that  raise, 
and  the  one  is  acting  for  itre,  doing  the  best  she  can,  but  not  ap- 
pointed because  I  can't  secure  the  one  that  I  consider  an  assistant 
ought  to  be  for  the  money  I  am  allowed.  I  am  hoping  now  that  I 
can  get  a  young  man  and  train  him,  because  I  say,  You  give  me  a 
year  of  your  time  and  I  will  make  you  fit  to  hold  any  position  in  the 
classified  service  in  the  postal  department  south  of  Kansas  City  or 
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in  the  Kansas  City  office."  In  the  last  three  years  I  have  trained 
two  young  men  who  are  now  in  the  classified  service.  We  are  a 
training  school  for  your  civil-service  employees.  We  have  to  take 
these  yomig  people  that  come  to  us,  who  don't  know  how  to  weigh 
mail,  who  don't  know  the  slightest  thing  ahout  mail,  who  don't  know 
anything  about  post-office  work. 

We  have  no  ehgible  list  in  our  third-class  offices.  Last  winter, 
when  the  ''flu"  overtook  us  at  La  Cygne,  my  assistant  at  that  time, 
who  is  now  in  the  classified  Railway  Mail  Service  and  was  considered 
fairly  good  at  La  Cygne,  was  taken  sick.  I  was  giving  him  two  times 
as  much  as  the  Government  allowed  me  at  that  time,  paying  the 
balance  out  of  my  own  salary. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  true  that  I  have  accepted  these  condi- 
tions because  I  can  not  command  any  more  salary  than  the  Govern- 
ment leaves  me  after  I  make  these  deductions,  because  as  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross  at  its  division  headquarters  I  was  offered  twice  as 
much  money  for  seven  hours'  work  six  days  a  week — and  here  I  work 
seven  days — twice  as  much  money  as  I  am  offered  at  La  Cyme-  but 
this  suits  into  our  circumstances,  the  community  and  the  nome 
where  I  live,  and  I  wish  to  retain  this  position,  as  do  these  other 
postmasters,  consequently  we  pray  you  to  m^ke  these  conditions 
reasonable  and  eqmtable  and  equal  to  other  conditions  of  the  same 
line  of  business  and  the  same  training  in  other  lines  of  work. 

This  assistant  that  we  want  in  the  classified  service,  we  want  him 
to  be  a  civil-service  appointee,  because  I  can  not  handle  for  a  single 
day  in  my  office  an  assistant  who  is  not  capable  of  passing  that 
examination;  he  can  not  fill  the  position.  As  I  said,  during  the 
•flu"  my  assistant  was  ill.  For  six  days,  from  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  25  minutes  out  at  noon,  until  8  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  there 
wasn't  a  single  bit  of  routine  work  of  that  office  nor  anythmg  that  I 
did  not  do — the  fires  "and  everything  connected  with  that  office. 
That  is  what  we  third-class  people  reap.  It  was  all  attended  to  by 
myself. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  the  good  western  spirit. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  It  is  a  spirit  of  service  that  goes  from  every  third- 
class  office  in  the  West.     [Applause.] 

Last  fall,  at  the  meeting  oi  the  Third  Class  Postmasters'  Associa- 
tion, I  was  the*only  third-class  postmaster  there  from  mv  county, 
and  when  I  asked  some  bf  them  why  they  didn't  go  to  it  the  answer 
was,  "I  could  not  find  time."  "Couldn't  you  borrow  from  the 
night?"  "No;  I  borrowed  all  I  can  from  the  night.  How  did  you 
come  to  go  ?"  "  Well,  I  was  able  to  crowd  out  almost  all  of  the  night 
into  service,  and  then  to  come  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  association 
here  at  Kansas  City  of  the  postmasters'  meeting  besides."  But  that 
sort  of  health  and  strength  does  not  always  last,  and  if  I  am  giving 
that  to  the  Government,  other  lines  of  service  pay  well  for  that  kind 
of  physical  endurance,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  it,  and  we  wish  to 
work  up  these  places,  as  the  gentlemen  said,  so  that  our  offices  will 
not  be  imtidy,  dirty,  unkept  places  that  you  are  used  to  finding 
around  in  your  communities  in  third-class  offices,  but  that  they 
be  well  kept,  the  best  building  in  the  town,  the  nicest  room,  the 
cleanest  headquarters,  and  the  most  efficient,  courteous  employees 
that  you  will  find  in  any  place  of  business  in  that  town.  We  wisn  to 
make  the  third-class  offices  that. 
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Will  you  not  carry  through  with  the  Congress  this  salary  pin- 
that  the  league  has  adopted  as  necessary,  reasonable,  and  practich 
to  us,  fair  and  just,  and  give  us  civil  service  in  the  third-class  officii' 
We  represent  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  service.     I  understand  thtT.- 
are  a  little  more  tnari  300  third-class  offices  in  Kansas,  while  t!.- 
second  and  first  represent  only  about  75  offices.     We  represent  t 
large  territory  there  and  a  lar^e  service  to  the  community  and  il 
people.     We  are  wiUing  to  give  it  •  we  are  willing  to  give  it  unselfishly 
but  we  are  now  in  a  position  where  we  want — ^you  told  us  that  w»» 
could  not  ask  any  more  pay  during  the  war;  and  we  don't  want  ari\ 
back  pay  for  our  service  during  the  war;  we  were  patriots  then,  h!i» 
you  are  providing  for  your  boys  and  the  other  people  who  provi«l«  <i 
the  service,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  little  recogmtion,  and  we  viil 
be  proud  of  that  rating  card  that  places  us  under  civil  service;  vc- 
have  advanced  this  line  of  efficiency;  you  have  met  us  on  both  suU^, 

;ou  have  made  civil  service  effective  below  us  in  the  fourth  class;  yu 
ave  made  civil  service  effective  above  us  in  the  second  class,  and  we  arn 
right  between  and  we  are  working  away  every  hour,  and  we  wouM 
like  to  be  put  in  there  where  we  will  be  something.  At  present  y<.u 
can't  name  us.  We  don't  exactly  know — the  assistant  wnom  I  havp 
in  the  office  said  the  next  morning  to  me  after  this  rule  came  to  me 
that  they  were  not  postal  employees — she  said,  "What  arc  wp' 
What  do  I  do?"  I  told  her,  ''You  do  postal  work;  you  are  my 
employee."  "Am  I  on  a  different  rating  from  the  man  whom  you 
hire  on  your  farm,  with  the  Government?    Where  am  I  rated  T' 

Go  back  to  Washington;  give  us  civil  service  in  our  assistant  peti- 
tions and  give  us  a  rating  in  the  third-class  offices,  and  we  will  feel 
that  you  have  started  the  greatest  movement  out  from  Washington 
to  ffive  recognition  to  a  truly  modest  class,  who  have  worked  and  who 
will  be  willmg  to  work,  and  who  give  as  little  criticism  and  give  a^ 
little  carping  on  having  things  done  improperly  and  thinking  that 
no  justice  ever  comes  to  them  as  any  class  of  workers.  We  do  not 
claim  injustice,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Government  has  been  tardy 
in  recognizing  us  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  move  out  and  show  u*^ 
that  tms  assertion  that  we  make  with  regard  to  it — we  say  at  our 
office  when  anything  comes  up  concerning  the  Government  or  the 
administration  or  anything  else:  "Well,  sometimes  they  are  a  little 
slow  at  Washing[ton  about  getting  to  it,  but  we  always  hear  from 
them,  and  when  it  comes  they  will  right  it." 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  N.  Bledsoe,  of  Atlanta,  Mo. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  IS.  BLEDSOE,  POSTMASTER,  ATLAVTA, 

MO. 

Mr.  Bledsoe.  Mr.  Commissioner,  fellow  workers  in  the  Postal 
Service,  I  hardly  feel  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the 
allotted  amount  of  time  on  account  of  the  subject  that  I  am  to  talk 
about  for  a  little  while,  which  merges  in  with  one  that  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  of  the  Government  furnishing  equipment  for 
our  offices.  But  in  behalf  of  the  third-class  postmasters  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  country  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  items  of  light 
and  heat.  These  items,  important  as  they  are,  have  been  very  much 
overlooked  in  years  gone  by,  and  at  the  present  prices  of  fuel  ami 
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necessities  for  light  we  feel  that  we  are  very  much  inadeauately 
provided  for.  For  instance^  $1  three  or  four  years  ago  would  buy 
as  much  as  three  or  four  will  at  the  present  time,  and  you  will  find 
that  every  third-class  postmaster  is  at  present  and  has  for  several 
years  in  tne  past  been  using  a  portion  of  his  salary,  which  should  go 
ifor  the  benent  of  his  own  family,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  the  Postal  Service  oi  our  land  and  country. 

In  my  individual  office  I  am  allowed  at  present  S3  per  month  ta 
provide  for  light  and  heat,  with  electric  ciurent  at  a  minimum  of 
$1.15  per  month,  and  through  the  period  of  six  months  use  lights 
from  one  to  five  hours  per  day,  having  but  three  bulbs  in  our  office 
room,  which  is  not  sufficient.  My  light  bills  through  six  months  of 
the  year  run  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  month.     Wood  in  our  town  at 

f)resent  is  $6.50  and  coal  selling  at  $6.50  and  more  a  ton;  our  fuel 
or  the  present  winter  has  at  this  time  cost  us  so  far  $18.20,  and  not 
enough  on  hand  to  keep  us  supplied  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
months,  and  our  allowance  now  used  up.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
raise  in  allowances  for  light  and  heat  above  what  we  are  now  receiving 
of  100  per  cent,  or  be  allowed  to  furnish  vouchers  for  the  exact 
amount  used  for  light  and  heat  each  year.  Postmasters  at  the  present 
time  are  put  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  conduct  their  offices  in 
many,  if  not  all,  instances  equal  to  that  of  the  rural  carrier.  In  view 
of  tlie  fact  that  we  have  to  work  with  and  oversee  men  who  are  our 
subordinates  at  a  salary  and  allowance  much  less  makes  our  position 
almost  intolerable.  It  seems  to  us  the  most  grievous  wrong  in  con- 
nection with  our  Government  system  to-day,  and  we  confidently 
hope  and  expect  the  joint  commission  to  recommend  to  Congress  that 
the  Government  should*  furnish  us  all  necessarv  allowances  for  light 
and  heat,  and  adequate  equipment  to  furnish  such. 

I  will  file  with  the  commission  some  individual  letters  from  post- 
masters of  Macon  County,  which  I  submit  for  your  approval. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Ragan,  Utica,  Nebr. 

STATEMBITT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  BAOAV,  POSTMASTER,  UTICA,  FEBB. 

Mr.  Raoax.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  merely  wish  to  review  the  state- 
ments made  by  my  predecessors  in  behalf  of  the  third-class  post- 
masters and  to  point  out  that  which  I  thought  seemed  to  interest 
you  most  particularly. 

Our  first  speaker  made  the  remark  that  our  salary  and  clerk-hire 
allowance  was  based  on  our  sales.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
However,  the  act  of  February  28,  as  passed  by  Congress,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  allow  us  the  salary  as  based;  therefore  I  wish  to  ask  in  addi- 
tion to  his  recommendation  that  Congress  take  strict  observance 
that  when  the  next  appropriation  is  made  for  clerk  hire  that  it  bo 
made  with  a  minimum  instead  of  a  maximum;  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  whereby  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster 
General  or  others;  that  the  appropriation  carry  a  minimum  salary 
for  clerk-hire  allowance. 

Now,  you  asked  the  second  speaker  regarding  the  appointment  of 
the  assistant  postmaster  in  the  post  offices  of  the  third  class.  It  is 
true  that  the  assistant  postmaster  is  recommended  by  the  postmaster, 
but  the  First  A^istant  must  approve  that  appointment,  although 
there  is  no  recognition  on  the  civil-service  status  to  that  effect. 
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Mr.  Bell.  The  First  Assistant  usually  follows  the  recommendatioD 
of  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Raqan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  nearly  all  instances,  1  believe. 

Mr.  Ragan.  Yes;  tnat  is  true. 

Another  speaker  spoke  particularly  about  the  Government  furnish- 
ing ecjuipment,  and  in  his  remarks  he  mentioned  adding  machine^. 
I  believe  that  the  feeling  and  intention  of  the  average  third-cla<^ 

f)ostmaster  in  that  respect  is  for  the  department  to  furnish  the  ah><^ 
utely  necessary  equipment.  I  did  not  want  the  third-class  postnl2l•^- 
ters  to  go  on  record  as  giving  the  impression  that  they  wanted  adding' 
machines,  or  typewriters,  or  other  articles  of  that  nature.  I  beli<»v»' 
the  most  important  feature  is  box  equipment,  which  the  po8tmast4»r'' 
furnish. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  safes  ? 

Mr.  Ragan.  Safes  are  not  in  all  conditions  necessary.  In  fact,  I 
believe  in  most  conditions  they  are  imnecessary.  The  present  system 
of  the  Government  of  reporting  through  central  accounting  post- 
masters makes  it  very  convenient  to  carry  a  small  amount  oi  stock. 
I  believe  that  the  present  system  is  splendid.  It  makes  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  carry  a  small  amount  of  stock  and  makes  foIh 
beries  less  alluring,  and  it  makes  it  so  that  we  can  secure  our  stock 
quicker,  because  it  is  usually  from  one  train  to  another,  perhaps  m^^ 
more  than  10  or  12  hours,  before  we  can  have  any  necessary  stink 
we  may  need.  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  fireproof  safes  is 
concerned,  that  that  would  be  unnecessary  to  us. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  third-class  postmasters,  it  is  apparently  uni- 
versally essential  that  postmasters  are  rec^flired  to  call  in  member- 
of  their  family  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  the  office.  In  our  Suw 
last  year,  before  the  legislature  there  was  a  bill  introduced  to  makr 
it  impossible  for  a  county  or  State  official  to  hire  or  to  appoint  at 
his  office  a  member  of  his  family,  giving  the  impression,  apparently, 
that  the  county  or  State  official  would  employ  a  member  of  his  famih 
that  did  not  give  efficient  service.  In  some  cases  that  is  done,  n*^ 
doubt,  and  we  would  like  to  have  particular  recognition  on  this  on*' 
point.  Give  us  sufficient  clerk  hire  allowance  that  we  will  not  h<' 
required  to  employ  members  of  our  family.  The  present  postal  law- 
reads  that  any  member  of  a  postmaster's  family  who  is  oi  such  a-jf 
as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  oath  of  office  can  hf 
retained  in  the  Post  Office  Service. 

I  have  been  in  the  office  mvself  for  a  period  of  a  little  over  five 
years.  I  have  never  been  able  to  appoint  a  clerk  for  a  perio<l  nf 
more  than  12  months.  This  clerk  stepped  out  from  the  post  office 
and  received  a  salary  of  a  little  over  four  times  as  large  as  she  was 
receiving  in  the  post  office.  In  order  to  employ  efficient,  moral  girb 
in  our  post  office  we  must  take  those  who  have  had  no  training  befori' 
the  public,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  them  trained  in  a  way  that  thcv 
are  able  to  transact  business  for  the  people  in  a  good  legitimate, 
businesslike  way,  some  merchant  steps  in  and  offers  them  a  larjjtT 
consideration.  This  reflects  very  much  upon  the  credit  of  the  serv- 
ice. I  believe  that  is  the  most  serious  objection  we  have.  I  behevc 
the  most  serious  objection  in  the  third-class  post  offices  to-day  is  the 
clerk-hire  proposition.  Many  postmasters  are  required  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  which  cuts  their  own  salary,  and  some  of  them 
have  expressed  themselves  in  letters  to  me,  which  I  will  be  please*! 
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;o  file  with  you  some  time  during  the  afternoon,  that  their  salary  was 
sufficient  if  they  were  just  able  to  retain  that,  but  they  had  to  give 
t  all  out  for  clerk  hire,  rent,  light,  or  fuel. 

A  postmaster  from  western  Nebraska  took  a  census  of  Saline 
bounty,  Nebr.,  asking  them  for  statements  relative  to  the  number  of 
[yours  they  put  in  in  the  post  office  and  the  annual  remuneration  that 
they  received,  and  on  an  average  it  was  found  that  they  received 
U)  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor.     This  is  too  small. 

Now,  one  point  that  I  would  like  particularlv  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  postal  laws  require  that  the  postmaster  shall  put  in  not  less  than 
L'ight  hours  dailv  in  the  service  of  their  office.  There  is  no  maxi- 
mum.   We  would  like  consideration  of  that  one  subject. 

We  ask  these  few  things  respectfully.  We  know  that  the  country 
is  undergoing  a  reconstruction  period .  That  is  undoubtedly  the  rea- 
son you  are  sent  out  here.  We  appreciate  that,  and  we  thank  you 
sincerely,  and  any  effort  that  can  be  made  by  us  to  assist  you  in 
coming  to  a  natural,  sound  business  basis,  that  is  what  we  want. 
We  are  not  here  complaining;  we  have  discouraged  among  our  own 
members  the  theory  of  commg  before  you  and  complaining  to  you, 
because  we  are  not  complaining;  we  are  here  at  your  request  to  give 
what  information  we  can  and  give  it  in  the  best  possible  way. 

I  believe  that  covers  the  ground  thoroughly.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  send  a  representative  from  Nebraska  -to  your  commission  at  Wash- 
ington, as  has  been  suggested  in  your  letter.  If  you  will  give  us 
sufficient  notice,  we  could  arrange  for  some  one  to  come,  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  do  that.  We  want  to  help  you  in  every  way,  but, 
gentlemen,  we  have  asked  for  no  consideration  for  the  past,  no  back 
pay,  but  we  do  ask,  as  one  lady  mentioned,  that  we  be  covered  under 
the  civil  service,  and  whatever  you  do,  do  it  soon,  because  without 
question  third-class  postmasters,  the  very  best  of  them,  are  resigning 
to  take  better-paid  positions.  So  whatever  you  do,  do  it  soon.  We 
will  be  watching  the  papers  for  some  hope,  and  we  will  thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 

Mr.  Ragan  filed  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ragan  et  al. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  for  information  and  data  relative  to  the  salaries 
of  the  third-class  postmasters,  we,  the  nndersiened  representatives  of  the  third-class 
postmasters  of  Nebraska,  respect f nil v  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

The  World  War  brought  manv  chan*?es  in  the  labor  and  responsibilities  of  the 
po«*t'na«<ter8  of  the  third  class  which  were,  for  patriotic  reasons,  cheerfully  fulfilled 
^ith  a  deep  feeling  of  lo\Tilty  and  a  desire  on  our  parts  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
aid  to  our  countr>^  in  the  days  of  its  conflict  with  its  enemy. 

The  re^jistration  of  aliens,  the  securing  and  furnishing  of  information  to  the  various 
departments  of  our  Government  and  to  the  volunteers  and  drafted  men  of  the  great 
Anny  and  Navj'  that  was  so  quickly  organized,  the  time  we  devoted  to  organizing  the 
\-ariou8  boards  and  committees  which  made  our  drives  so  successful  that  our  State 
alwax's  went  over  the  top,  these  and  many  more  similar  duties  were  performed  without 
a  thought  that  we  should  be  compensated  for  except  by  the  final  victory  of  our 
rountry.  Our  Postmaster  General  rightly  issued  an  order  commanding  us  to  stick  to 
our  posts  of  duty,  sickness  being  the  only  reason  leave  of  absence  would  be  granted • 

Later  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that  the  salaries  of  postmasters  should  not 
be  increased  during  the  perioa  of  the  war,  and  a'though  other  departmental  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  received  increases  in  salary  and  later,  though  our  fellow 
employees  in  the  Postal  Service  received  additional  compensation,  our  pay  remained 
the  same.  For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  we  are  now  entitled  to  additional  consid- 
♦•ration  from  you  on  the  subjects  we  bring  before  you. 
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WAB-8AVIN08  STAMPS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  financial  aid  we  did,  and  are  still  doin^,  our  country  m  4-  • 
promotion  of  interest  in  and  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps  and  war-savings  stamp-  ^  ' 
is  now  in  its  third  year  before  the  public  and  evidently  will  be  for  soine  tini«- 
have  handled  them  so  energetically  that  our  Postmaster  General  was  enabled  i«   * 
Congress  in  his  last  reoprt  that  the  Postal  Department  is  credited  with  ha\  im: 
posed  of  the  largest  per  cent  of  all  war-saving  stamps  sold.    We  are  not  only  r*-<,  : 
to  continue  the  handling  of  these  stamps  without  compensation  to  ourselye?.  >■•• 
are  responsible  under  our  bonds  to  the  United  States  for  their  safe  hMidline  wii  ■ 
loss  to  the  Government.    Also,  since  Congress  passed  the  law  requirix^  th**  u^ 
internal-revenue  stamps,  we  are  handling  them  for  the  convenience  of  our  y^\' 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Government  without  compensation  to  ourselves  or  <r*^ir 
our  sales.    We  especially  feel  that  where  we  are  required  to  handle  additional  f  \ 
at  possible  loss  to  us  we  should  receive  additional  compensation,  this  being  in  \.*-^ : 
with  conservative  business  methods. 

ASSISTANT  POSTMASTERS. 

PostmajBters  of  the  third  class  are  reouired  to  have  a  bonded  assistant  who  is  ai»f  •'•f  • 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  yet  tnere  is  no  remuneration  from  the  Postal  D»  ?•» 
ment  for  these  assistant  postmasters  and  the  department  does  not  consider  ih* . 
employees  of  the  Government,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  assistant  postni:^-'* 
are  bonded  to  the  United  States  and  not  to  the  postmasters  to  whom  they  are  a.^.-' 

CLERK-HIRE   ALLOWANCE. 

Before  the  IJnited  States  entered  the  World  War  the  allowance  for  clerk  hi-, 
third-class  post  offices  was  so  inadequate  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure  or  r*  - . 
efficient  help  to  maintain  the  Postal  Serv-ice  up  to  a  good  business  standard.    T' 
class  post  offices  have  merely  been,  in  a  great  many  cases,  clearing  house's  for  ii  ♦ 
perienced  clerks,  training  tnem  in  business  methods  only  to  lose  them  to  '^ 
privately  owned  concern  who  were  glad  to  give  them  higher  wages  than  allowt-«j 
the  Postal  Department.    During  and  since  the  war  this  trouble  has  grown  l.  ■- 
serious. 

RENT,   LIGHT,    AND   FUEL  ALLOWANCE. 

In  manv  cases  the  allowance  by  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not  suffici*  r.:  •■ 
meet  the  nil  Is  for  these  items,  and  postmasters  are  required  to  pay  the  deficit  01:  r  • 
their  personal  funds,  and  we  sincerely  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pass  laws  appr  - 
priating  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  entire  amount  thus  expended. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Postmasters  of  the  third  class  are  generally  required  to  own  box  fixtures  suffii  i*  i 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  locality.  These  boxes  are  rented  to  the  public*  %i  *'< 
price  set  by  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  the  rental  thus  collected  turr:*-;! 
into  the  postal  funds  and  this  ^oes  to  the  Government.  The  only  possible  beneht  th- 1 
postmaster  receives  from  this  mvestment  is  that  sometimes  this  postal  fund  inrr^-^'*-^ 
nis  sales  to  such  extent  as  to  add  an  increase  to  his  salary.  This  does  not  <h  1  . 
in  all  instances,  however,  and  the  postmaster  is  many  times  thus  required  to  furui*.. 
equipment  for  which  he  receives  no  direct  benefit. 

In  some  instances  postmasters  of  the  third  class  do  central  accounting  work.     A-i 
this  throws  a  great  deal  of  added  responsibility  and  labor  on  them  we  feel  that  t\u 
should  receive  added  salary  for  this  work  and  suggest  thev  be  allowed  $5  per  moi.:* 
for  each  district  accounting  post  office  reporting  tmx)Ugh  their  office. 

The  forgoing  statements  are  made  after  riding  uie  letters  from  115  third -t  la<  | 
postmasters  in  Nebraska  and  attending  the  hearing  of  your  commission  in  Kau^a- 
City,  Mo. 

To  better  these  conditions  we  offer  the  following  suggestions  which  we  bf'li^^ 
will,  if  adopted,  be  fair  to  the  postmasters,  the  employees  in  third-clssB  post  offi.  «v 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

First.  The  adoption  of  the  following  rates  of  salary  schedule: 
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THIBD-CLASS  POSTMASTERS. 

rhat  poetmasterB  at  third-class  offices  shall  be  paid  salaries  in  accordance  with  the 
lowing  schedule: 

568  receipts:  Salary. 

11.900  to  $2,100 $1,  650 

$2,100  to  $2,400 1,  800 

12,400  to  $2, 700 1,950 

S2,700  to  $3,000 2,100 

$3,000  to  $3,500 2,  250 

$3,500  to  $4,200 2.  400 

$4,200  to  $5,000 : 2,  550 

$5,000  to  $6,000 2,  700 

$i),000  to  $7,000 2,850 

$7,500  to  $8,000 3,  000 

THIRD-CLASS  CLERK-HIRE   ALLOWANCE. 

L  That  third-class  postmasters  shall  be  granted  allowances  for  clerk  hire  according 
the  following  schedule: 

eimaster's  salary:  Allowance. 

$  1 .  650 $600 

$1 ,800 700 

$1,950 800 

ri.lOO 900 

$2/250 1,000 

$2,400 1,100 

r-V550 1, 200 

$2.750 1,  300 

r2,8oO 1,400 

$3.000 1,500 

Second.  The  placing  of  all  postmasters  of  the  third  class  now  in  office  under  the 

iftdfied  civil  service. 

Third.  The  placing  of  all  assistant  postmasters  and  clerks  in  third-class  post  officen 

ider  the  classified  civil  service  the  same  as  employees  in  first  and  second  class  post 

ices  are  now  placed,  assistant  postmaster's  appointment  to  be  approved  by  post- 

Uer. 

Fourth.  The  furnishing  of  all  necessary  fixtures  bv  the  Government  and  appro* 

iatioDs  made  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  rent,  light,  and  fuel  expenditures. 

Fifth.  The  granting  of  30  days'  leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  postmasters  of  the  third 

i». 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Rao  AN, 
Postmaster,  Utica,  Nthr, 

J.  B.  McDonald, 
Postmaster,  Pierce,  Nehr. 

M.  T.  Kilmer, 
Postmaster,  Western,  Nehr. 

FOURTH-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  to  be  heard  are  the  postmasters  of  the  fourth 
lass.    The  first  speaker  is  Mr.  B.  W.  Thomas,  of  Amber,  Okla. 

TATEHEVT  OF  MB.  B.  W.  THOMAS,   POSTMASTEB,  AMBEB, 

OKLA. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  made  to 
onder  at  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  among  the  clerks,  the 
iiriers,  and  even  the  third-class  postmasters.  They  tell  you  that 
ley  can  not  live  on  a  salary  of  $1,600  to  $2,400  a  year.  I  ask  you 
ow  the  Government  expects  us  to  exist  on  from  one-third  to  one- 
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fourth  of  that  amount  ?    If  they  can  not  live  on  it,  how  can  we  exi-* 
on  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  what  they  get  ? 

As  to  our  work,  there  is  no  fourth-class  postmaster  whoee  gr*--. 
receipts  run  as  high  as  $800  a  year  but  what  does  as  much  wor^. 
actual  work  in  the  service,  as  most  any  clerk  in  a  first  or  second  clu-- 
office.  And  for  equipment,  all  that  the  Government  furnishes  a-;  i- 
our  commission  and  a  pair  of  scales.  That  is  all.  We  have  to  hir- 
nish  everything  else. 

Now,  I  have  some  comparisons  which  I  have  made  between  t!  m 
postmasters'  salaries  and  tne  salaries  of  oiu*  rural  carriers.  I  don  • 
say  that  our  rural  carriers  are  getting  too  much  money;  I  don't  want 
to  leave  that  impression,  but  they  are  closer  to  us  than  anyone  civ. 
and  therefore  I  use  their  salary  as  a  comparison  to  ours. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  anything  but  fart-. 
and  any  statement  that  I  may  make  as  to  the  working  conditiu:« 
of  fourth-class  postmasters  I  can  and  will  be  glad  to  substantiate. 

I  have  here  before  me  hundreds  of  letters  from  fourth-class   post- 
masters telling  me  their  troubles,  and  if  time  would  permit  I  w<inM 
like  to  place  them  all  before  you.     [Note. — These  letters  are  on  til 
with  the  commission.] 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  xhr 
is  the  tone  of  these  letters.  There  are  no  harsh  words,  no  thn^ai- 
against  our  Government;  it  is  rather  the  pleading  of  thousands  «»f 
men  and  women  who  have  borne  a  burden  which  day  by  day  aiii 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year  has  gradually  grown  heavn : 
imtil  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  such  conditions  exist  in  c»*:r 
Government,  the  richest,  the  grandest,  and  the  most  beloved  Xatin:; 
in  the  world. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  say  something  which  is  not  apprc>ciate<l  h\ 
our  lawmakers,  and  that  is  that  the  duties  of  fourth-class  postmasttT- 
are  more  arduous  than  the  duties  of  postmasters  of  any  other  cla^^. 
The  fourth-class  postmaster  must  not  only  be  an  expert  in  th»' 
handling  and  the  distributing  of  mail,  but  must  be  an  expert  i: 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Remember  they  have  no  clerks  nor 
assistants  to  share  their  responsibilities;  they  are  not  only  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  in  handling  their  office,  but  they  are  responsii»i- 
for  their  rural  carriers.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  their  whc»i« 
territory  that  they  do  not  know  on  sight. 

The  community  in  which  the  fourth-class  postmaster  servi^ 
expects  him  not  only  to  keep  posted  on  all  postal  laws,  but  on  ev(Tv 
branch  of  the  Government  service.  In  other  words,  the  Dostma^t^r 
is  supposed  to  be  a  walking  encyclopedia  and  run  a  public  informa- 
tion bureau.  They  must  be  on  duty  personally  from  12  to  16  hour> 
a  day.  There  is  no  class  of  laborers,  in  the  Government  service  or 
out,  who  put  in  anything  like  as  long  hours  as  the  fourth-cla«s 

Eostmasters.  We  are  not  only  expected  to  work  for  the  Postal 
tepartment,  but  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  ar.<! 
with  each  request  for  our  service  there  is  a  notice  that  this  work 
is  expected  to  be  done  without  expense  to  the  Government. 

During  the  war  we  filled  out  questionnaires  for  our  young  men. 
sold  Liberty  bonds,  baby  bonds,  registered  enemy  aliens,  and  took 
the  lead  in  all  war  work,  and  were  only  glad  that  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  our  country. 
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Gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  you  a^ain  why  that  one  word  ''why" 
appears  in  every  appeal  from  the  fourth-class  postmasters;  why  is 
the  clause  "except  fourth-class  postmasters'*  inserted  in  every  bill 
which  is  intended  to  benefit  postal  employees?  Why  is  i^  when 
all  other  classes  of  postal  emplovees  received  a  substantial  increase 
in  pav,  we  received  an  increase  from  15  to  30  cents  per  day?  That 
is  including  the  last  15  per  cent. 

Why  is  it  we  are  compelled  to  work  from  12  to  16  hours  per  day 
when  t-he  Government  recognizes  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work.  Why 
do  we  alone  of  all  Government  employees  have  to  furnish  our  own 
building  at  a  cost  of  from  $75  to  $150  a  year  in  which  to  conduct 
business  for  our  Government  ?  Why  do  we  alone  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment employees  have  to  furnish  our  own  equipment  at  a  cost  of 
from  $150  to  $500  ?  Why  is  it  we  have  to  furnish  our  own  fuel  and 
light  at  a  cost  of  from  $40  to  $75  a  year?  Why  is  it  we  have  to 
furnish  our  rural  carriers  their  quarters,  fuel,  and  light  and  do  their 
janitor  work  for  them  free?  Wny  do  we  have  to  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidavs?  Why  are  we  not  allowed  vacations  the  same  as 
other  postal  employees?  Why  do  we  labor  from  12  to  16  hours  per 
day  for  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  salary  that  our  rural  car- 
riers get  for  from  three  to  six  hours'  work  ?  Why  are  we  forced  to 
deny  our  wives  and  children  the  real  necessities  of  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  little  luxuries  which  are  dear  to  them?  Whv,  when  we  sold 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  baby  bonds,  we  coula  not  buy  one  of 
our  own  ?  Why  are  we  compelled  to  take  our  children  out  of  school 
and  put  them  to  work  so  that  they  may  contribute  their  mite  to 
the  support  of  the  family  ?  Why  do  we  have  to  take  our  wives  away 
from  their  homes  and  turn  our  little  ones  into  the  street  while  we 
are  off  at  work  at  something  else  to  make  enough  to  pay  our  grocery 
bills?  Why  have  we  been  forced  to  drop  our  insurance  which  we 
hoped  would  protect  our  loved  ones  after  we  had  dispatched  our 
last  mail?  Why  are  our  wives  and  children  not  able  to  dress  as 
our  neighbors  ?     Why  are  we  humiliated  and  embarrassed  ? 

Listen,  and  I  will  give  you  the  answer  that  has  come  to  me  from 
a  thousand  fourth-class  postmasters:  Congress  does  not  understand. 
Xot  one  has  expressed  a  doubt  that  if  Congress  imderstood  we  would 
{jet  all  that  we  asked  for. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  through  you  that  we  hope  to  make  the 
Congress  understand.  Gentlemen,  you  all  know  that  a  fourth-class 
post  office  pays  from  nothing  to  $1,000  a  year.  My  office  is  about 
halfway  between  these  figures,  paying  around  $600.  I  have  invested 
in  building  and  fixtures  $800,  which  at  10  per  cent  would  be  $80; 
fuel  last  year,  $53;  brooms,  buckets,  and  basins,  $10.  That  left 
me  a  salary  of  $467  to  support  a  family  of  six;  $38.08 J  a  month; 
$1.26  a  day  of  12  hours,  or  10^  cents  an  hour.  I  sold  $10,000  worth 
of  baby  bonds,  helped  seciu'e  subscriptions  to  $33,000;  I  took  an 
active  part  in  all  war  work  besides  the  rejgular  duties  of  my  office. 
In  the  last  two  years  it  has  cost  me  to  live  $1,200  more  t^an  my 
office  paid,  and  this  was  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  I  haven  t 
bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  two  years,  and  my  wife  hasn't  had  a 
suit  in  two  years.  I  was  forced  to  take  our  oldest  son,  a  boy  of 
17,  out  of  high  school.  He  went  to  work  on  the  railroad  section. 
My  wife  was  forced  to  take  charge  of  the  oflBce  and  neglect  our 
home  and  our  two  little  ones  while  I  was  off.  at  work  at  some- 
thing else. 
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I  bought  a  Liberty  bond  and,  after  making  the  first  payment,  li)«^t 
it.  Winter  is  here  and  everything  is  higher  this  year  than  last,  and 
I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Gentlemen, 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  thousands  of  cases  just  like  mv 
own. 

What  we  ask  of  Congress  is  just,  and.  that  is  why  every  one  of  u^ 
beheves  that  when  Congress  understands  they  will  give  us  what  we 
ask  for. 

At  our  State  convention,  held  in  Oklahoma  City  September  16 
and  17,  1919,  we  indorsed  the  National  League  salary  plan  for  the 
third  and  fourth  class  postmasters.  That  was  adopted  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  Washington  in  July,  1919.  Now,  gentlemen,  this 
salary  will  not  afford  us  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  it  is  based  on 
normal  conditions;  it  is  not  based  on  the  present  high  cost  of  living, 
but  it  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  grocery  bills,  and  we  urge  you  u> 
make  a  favorable  report  on  it  to  Congress,  and  we  ask  that  you  p) 
further  and  recommend  that  it  date  back  to  July  1,  1918,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  pay  our  back  bills  and  make  a  new  start  in  life. 

We  ask  further  that  we  be  allowed  an  annual  leave  of  absence  with 
pay,  the  same  as  other  postal  employees. 

That  a  definite  number  of  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for 
the  fourth-class  postmasters,  and  that  they  be  allowed  40  minute^ 
off  for  lunch,  extra  pay  for  hohdays  and  Sundays. 

That  rural  carriers  shall  do  their  own  janitor  work.  We  don't 
kick  at  furnishing  them  their  quarters  and  their  fuel  and  light,  but 
when  we  have  to  go  around  in  the  morning  and  sweep  up  and  dust 
their  quarters  and  get  it  in  shape  for  them,  we  don't  feel  that  it  is 
just  for  us  to  have  to  do  it.  And  we  have  no  janitor;  we  have  that 
work  to  do  personally.  My  wife  to-day  is  doing  that  work  at  home 
while  I  am  away. 

That  we  be  recognized  by  CongriBss  as  postal  employees. 

Here  are  some  suggestions.  That  the  fourth-class  post  offices  be 
separated  into  two  classes.  Class  A  should  comprise  all  offices  where 
their  gross  receipts  exceed  $800;  Class  B  should  comprise  aU  offices 
where  their  gross  receipts  do  not  exceed  S800.  Postmasters  at  class 
B  offices  should  receive  as  pay  a  sum  eaual  to  the  gross  receipts  of 
their  office  and  should  be  allowed  to  conauct  the  office  in  connection 
with  some  other  business  if  they  so  desire;  but  if  the  office  is  con- 
ducted in  a  building  used  for  post  office  only,  they  should  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  sum  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light. 

Postmasters  at  class  A  offices  should  be  required  to  furnish  a  suit- 
able building,  with  adequate  quarters  and  fixtures,  and  be  required 
to  give  their  full  time  to  the  office,  and  they  should  receive  the  same 
priviWes  and  pa^  as  a  rural  carrier  on  a  standard  route.  We  do 
not  feel  that  that  is  any  too  much  to  ask. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  the  postmaster  of  the  fourth  class 
doesn't  have  anything  much  to  do;  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that 
his  office,  in  connection  with  some  other  business,  is  a  drawing  cani. 
We  ask  you  to  separate  them.  There  is  no  man  that  wants  to  fooi 
with  the  office  in  connection  with  any  other  business.  It  is  not  a 
drawing  card,  and  when  the  gross  receipts  of  an  office  reach  $800,  a 
man  to  give  efficient  work  can't  divide  his  attention  with  any  other 
work,     ft  takes  his  entire  attention. 
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Rural  carri^^  in  the  fourth-class  office  should  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Postal  Department,  making  all  reports  direct  and 
receiving  their  instructions  du*ect  from  the  department.  They  should 
also  be  required  to  keep  their  quarters  swept,  dusted,  and  in  a  sani- 
tary condition.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  a  postmaster  act  as  janitor 
for  his  carriers;  it  is  not  right  to  make  a  man  who  is  paid  only  $40 
a  month  responsible  for  a  man  who  gets  $150. 

These  changes  would  relieve  the  tension  'between  fourth-class  post- 
masters and  their  carriers;  I  am  sure  it  would  result  in  more  efficient 
work  and  a  more  congenial  f eehng  between  employees. 

Mr.  BsLL.  Is  vour  post  office  located  on  a  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  rural  carriers  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Two.  1  would  like  to  read  several  of  these  letters, 
but  I  can  not.  I  just  want  to  read  a  sketch  of  this.  It  is  from  a 
lady.     She  has  been  in  the  post  office  for  six  months.    She  says: 

It  takes  all  my  income  to  pay  my  expenses.  Unless  I  am  paid  a  living  salary  I  will 
be  compelled  to  quit  the  work,  for  I  have  to  bon^w  money  from  the  bank  to  live  on. 
I  have  only  held  the  office  for  six  months  and  have  lived  on  borrowed  money  the  entire 
time. 

Now,  I  have  dozens  of  these  letters  where  men  say  that  they  are 
just  waiting  for  this  report.  If  it  is  not  favorable  to  us,  there  will 
be  wholesale  resignations  going  into  Washington.  Now,  we  ask  you 
to  do  this:  Either  give  us  what  we  ask  for,  or  donH  give  us  anything. 
Don't  keep  us  in  suspense.  If  we  don't  get  anything,  we  witi  know 
what  to  do;  if  we  are  allowed  what  we  ask,  then  we  will  be  glad  to 
stay  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Marah  of  Excello,  Mo. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  B.  L.  MABSH,  POSTMASTEB,  EXCELLO. 

MO. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  just  want  to  touch  on  a  few  points  that  Mr.  Thomas 
did  not  dwell  on. 

First  and  foremost,  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  since  this  system  of  paying  postmasters  was  estab- 
lished. It  has  been  since  1883,  36  years  ago,  and  we  want  you  to 
remember  when  you  come  to  make  this  bill,  to  give  us  considera- 
tion, and  to  remember  that  in  all  that  36  years  these  clerks,  carriers, 
and  other  branches  of  the  service,  have  been,  year  after  year,  getting 
increases  in  pay,  while  we  have  been  sitting  on  the  sidetrack  getting 
nothing,  except  here  just  recently  we  got  a  very  small  increase. 

Now,  as  a  Uttle  comparison,  I  can  remember  16  years  ago,  the 
rural  carriers — now  pardon  me  right  here  in  reference  to  rural  car- 
riers, as  brother  Thomas  said,  the  reason  we  make  a  comparison 
with  the  rural  carrier  is  because  he  is  the  only  Government  employee 
we  have  working  right  next  to  us — because  I  consider  the  rural 
carriers  are  being  discriminated  against  just  the  same  as  the  fourth- 
class  postmaster  is — 16  years  ago  the  rural  carriers  were  getting 
$600  a  year.  I  have  a  cousin  who  was  in  the  service  at  that  time. 
Now,  he  is  getting  $1,724  a  year,  while  a  post  office  of  the  same  size, 
the  same  gross  receipts,  is  only  paying  $10  a  month  more  than  it 
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did  16  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  about  36  years  ago.  Ten  year-i 
ago  the  entrance  grade  of  clerks  and  carriers  in  second-<:lass  ofiii*- 
was  $600  a  year;  to-day  it  is  $1,400.  So  you  can  see  the  incroa-M 
that  they  have  received  while  we  have  only  got  $8  to  $10  a  month- 
something  like  that — and  that  has  only  been  in  the  last  year  or  tw-. 

Now  another  point  I  want  to  make  is  on  the  revenue  propositinr.. 
It  has  always  been  urged  whenever  fourth-class  postmasters  w<nil ! 
make  any  plea  for  an  mcrease  in  salary,  that  the  revenues  of  th(--^ 
small  offices  did  not  justify  the  expenditiu-e.  Now  I  want  to  say 
that  there  is  more  of  this  revenue— just  as  one  of  the  third-cla-< 
men,  I  believe,  said,  there  is  more  of  this  revenue  that  is  cre<lit<Mi 
to  these  city  offices  that  is  due  to  the  smaller  offices  than  you  wouM 
imagine.  Take  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  gross  receipts  of  that 
office  are  $6,000,000,  I  believe,  a  year.  The  postmaster  is  pai ' 
$8,000.  In  Chicago  I  believe  it  is  something  like  $30,000,000.  an^! 
the  postmaster  is  paid  the  same  salary.  The  postmasters  in  Chicai!" 
and  these  larger  offices  are  asking  you  to  increase  their  salary  Ih>- 
cause  of  these  large  receipts.  Well  now,  I  want  you  to  notice  'm<t 
for  a  minute  where  this  revenue  comes  from  in  a  post  office  like 
Chicago.  If  it  was  not  for  the  mail  order  business  m  these  citio>. 
where  would  their  revenue  be  ?  A  man  comes  into  my  office  and  he 
wants  to  send  to  Sears  Roebuck,  or  Montgomery  Ward,  or  some  of 
these  mail  order  houses,  for  an  order  of  goods.  He  says:  **Well, 
what  will  the  postage  be  to  return  this  shipment?*'  I  will  tell  him 
what  the  postage  is,  26  or  50  cents,  whatever  it  is.  **  Well,"  he  sap. 
''I  want  to  add  that  to  this  money  order."  He  adds  that  to  ihe 
money  order  for  Sears  Roebuck,  Montgomery  Ward  or  whoever  it 
may  be  who  buys  the  stamps  and  puts  it  on  the  package  and  sends 
it  back  here.  That  farmer,  my  patron  is  the  man  wno  produced 
the  revenue,  but  the  Chicago  man  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  Just  be- 
cause we  are  out  here  in  the  coimtry  we  don't  need  anything;  we 
don't  produce  any  revenue,  yet  it  was  that  man's  money  that  did 
this,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  revenue  of  these  mail  order  houses,  thesi* 
city  offices  would  not  have  the  revenue  they  now  have. 

Now,  about  quarters  and  equipment,  and  so  on,  I  just  want  to 
give  one  little  illustration  that  happened  to  me  here  a  short  time 
ago.  One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  post  office,  which  is  a  humble 
little  office,  working  hard,  the  window  open.  Directly  I  saw  a  large 
high-powered  automobilje  coming  down  the  way,  and  just  about  the 
time  it  got  opposite  my  office,  or  a  little  before,  they  happened  to 
notice  the  post  office  sign  up  here.  The  woman  touched  the  man. 
and  the  boy  says,  **Look  there,  post  office,  post  office,"  and  they  all 
began  to  laugh,  and  one  of  them  said,  *'It  looks  more  like  a  c(»al 
shed  to  me."  Now  that  is  the  kind  of  post  office  that  the  country 
people  have  to  put  up  with,  but  they  can  have  their  palace  post 
offices  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  two  more  minutes,  Mr.  Marsh,  during  which 
time  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Your  post  office  is  located  on  a  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  rural  carriers  have  you  I 

Mr.  Marsh.  One,  and  one  star  carrier. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  is  your  total  compensation  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  About  $500  per  year,  coimting  the  latest  increase. 
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Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  do  all  the  work  of  the  post  office?  Are  you 
able  to  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  it  all  except  at  mail  times.  When  the  heavy 
morning  mails  come  in,  my  sister,  who  is  the  assistant  postmaster, 
comes  to  the  office  and  helps  me  then. 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  course  you  feel  obligated  and  do  pay  her  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  $10  a  minth. 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  course  that  comes  out  of  your  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Now,  is  your  office  connected  with  a  store  in  anyway  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  my  residence. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  that  your  building  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  su-.  • 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  could  you  rent  that  building  for,  for  any 
other  purpose? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  was  offered 
$o  a  month  less  than  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Bell.  Sixty  dollars  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  and  that  did  not  include  any  furnishings,  fuel^ 
or  anything. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  furnish  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  total  compensation  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Bell.  Then  if  you  deduct  the  rent  alone,  it  would  be  only  $440. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Sixty  dollars  off.  And  you  pay  yoiu*  sister  $10  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  $120  to  come  off  from  the  $440? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  you  able  to  do  anything  else  outside  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  have  been  times  wnen  I  have  let  my  sister  go 
in  there  and  I  would  go  out  and  do  something  else  through  the  middle- 
of  the  day,  and  then  come  in  and  work  till  10  or  12  at  night  getting 
my  books  up  in  order  to  make  a  little  on  the  side.  I  work  about  14 
hours  a  day  there  in  the  post  office.  If  I  had  an  8-hour  day  I  would 
be  busy  every  minute  of  the  time  in  that  8-hoiu*  day. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  want  to  ask  you.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  vour  statement. 

Mr.  Marsh  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submittbd  by  Mr.  Rolla  L.  Marsh  on  Behalf  of  the  Fourth-Class  Post- 
masters OF  Macon  County,  Mo. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the  poorest  paid  of  all  Government  em- 
plovees.  the  fourth-class  postmaster.  You  have  oeen  listening  to-day  to  the  appeals 
of  tlie  different  classes  of  postal  employees  who  are  now  receiving  from  $1,400  per  year 
and  upward,  uiging  you  to  give  them  more  money  for  their  services,  claiming  they 
(■an  not  live  on  the  salary  now  received.  They  are  right  in  their  statement  that  they 
are  far  imderpaid  in  comparison  with  other  lines  of  emplovment  in  private  industry, 
but,  my  dear  sirs,  if  these  men  can  not  live  on  the  salary  of  $1,500  how  in  the  name  of 
justice  are  we  to  live  on  $500  or  less.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  men  who  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  fourth-class  post  office  that  tnere  is  not  much  to  do  and  that  it  is 
always  conducted  in  connection  with  some  other  business.    This  is  an  absolute  mm- 
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apprehension.    It  is  only  in  the  verv  small  post  offices,  those  of  lees  than  S-VV)  n- 
ceipta,  that  any  other  business  can  be  conducted  and  give  service  to  the  patrin< 
There  are  hundreds  of  poet  offices  that  are  now  conducted  in  connection  with  »»    * 
business  that  absolutely  should  not  be;  they  can  not  give  proper  service  to  t}>   r 
patrons.    And  it  is  unjust  to  force  these  farmers  and  country  people  to  put  up  win 
such  services,  and  unjust  to  the  postmaster  to  expect  them  to  give  service  on  a  sdbrv 
that  scarcely  pays  the  rent  and  fuel  bill.    Some  weeks  ago  I  was  sitting  at  my  win  1  ~ 
working  hard  on  my  account  when  I  saw  a  fine  high-power  automobile  coming  <1>7t. 
the  street.     I  could  see  that  it  was  from  the  city,  and  just  as  it  got  opposite  my  oth 
the  lady  noticed  the  post-office  sign  and  called  the  attention  of  her  party  to  it.  a'  : 
with  a  laugh  said,  "It  looks  more  like  a  coal  shed  than  a  post  office  to  me."     It  m  i   • 
me  so  mad  I  could  have  cried.    This,  my  dear  sirs,  is  the  kind  of  post  office  thp  c/l:  • 
try  people  have  to  put  up  with,  and  the  Government  doesn't  even  furnish  that.    I 
could  rent  those  quarters  for  $60  per  year  without  furnishings,  and  the  fuel  alone  o  «.r 
me  $40,  that  makes  $100  per  year  alone  for  rent  and  fuel  for  a  building  that  is  laneK  i 
at  by  the  idle  rich  as  a  coal  shed.    They  can  have  their  fine  palace  for  a  post  oth.  '• 
but  the  farmer,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation,  has  to  put  up  with  just  anything  tint  \\ 
poor  postmaster  can  furnish  him.    Am  I  to  blame?     I  get  a  total  compen»ti<  'n  • : 
about  $500  per  year  and  am  furnishing  for  rent  and  fuel  alone  20  per  cent  of  my  suhry 
and  then  it  is  a  building  that  is  not  fit  for  a  post  office.     If  I  should  f^imish  a  buil^hr  ^- 
that  would  be  considered  decent  in  the  city  it  would  cost  me  more  than  I  am  jrnti'  ^ 
for  the  work.     Now  it  is  always  given  as  an  excuse  that  the  revenwes  of  the  smj . 
rural  post  offices  do  not  justify  any  better  conditions.     Let  us  s^r^e  if  it  does  or  n  -t 
In  the  city  of  C'hicago,  for  instance,  the  revenues  of  that  post  office  is  about  $30.0<W.'»i" 
per  year.     Now,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  where  this  money  came  from?    If  it  w« ',» 
not  for  the  mail-order  business  in  Chics^  what  would  the  revenue  be,  and  where  <)'■•'* 
this  revenue  from  the  mail-order  houses  come  from?    A  man  comes  into  my  offict*  a'l  \ 
wants  a  money  order  for  so  much  to  Sears,  Roebuck,  Montgomery,  Ward,  or  s  rii- 
other  house  and  asks  me  about  how  much  postage  it  will  take  to  return  his  |>ar<  • 
I  look  up  the  charges  and  give  it  to  him  and  he  adds  that  amount  to  his  money  orj  *. 
The  mail-order  house  buys  the  stamps  from  the  Chicago  post  office,  and  the  ('hirij 
post  office  gets  the  credit  and  has  a  fine  building  furnished  them,  and  high^iltrf 
men  to  run  it,  while  the  old  farmer  who  funribhed  the  revenue  has  to  get  his  mail  in  . 
coal  shed  or  anything  that  is  given  him. 

And  then  again  if  the  revenue  proposition  were  always  to  apply,  why  not  put  rural 
carriers  and  others  on  the  same  basis?  What  would  a  rural  carrier  get  if  he  got  all  lii^^ 
revenue  that  hia  route  produced?  The  average  rural  route  of  standard  length  \>xiy 
duces  about  $150  per  year  in  revenue  and  the  carrier  gets  $1,700.  How  many  roui^'- 
could  a  fourth-class  office  sustain  and  still  be  a  fourth  class?  Suppose  there  werr*  l>' 
standard  routes,  that  would  be  $1,500  per  year  that  these  10  routes  would  produce,  an! 
it  takes  $1,900  receipts  before  the  office  could  be  made  third  class,  so  that  would  lfa\  «.• 
$400  for  your  town  to  produce.  These  10  carriers  would  draw  in  one  year  $17.(>>  •  id 
salary,  while  the  postmaster  draws  $1,000,  and  the  postmaster  would  have  to  1m?  h<»-« 
over  these  10  carriers  and  take  the  responsibility  for  them  and  furnish  them  with 
•quarters  and  a  fire  to  warm  by  and  put  in  14  hours  per  day  work  while  the  carrier  puc 
in  about  3  or  4,  and  a  post  office  of  tnis  size  it  not  only  would  be  impossible  to  conduct 
any  other  business,  but  he  would  have  to  have  help,  and  to  get  this  help  he  would  ha\  f. 
to  dig  up  part  of  the  thousand  dollars  that  was  left  after  the  rent  and  fuel  bill  was  pai'l. 
so  he  would  be  lucky  if  he  had  $500  left  to  live  on  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  t.*4lk 
about  the  time  a  fourth-class  postmaster  has  for  attending  to  other  business.  I  wjtni 
to  say  that  most  any  other  employee  in  the  Postal  Service  has  more  time  to  condu  ' 
other  business  than  the  postmaster.  The  clerks  and  carriers  in  the  large  post  jjIIiv 
work  eight  hours  at  the  post  office  then  have  left  six  or  eight  hours  to  conduct  otlur 
business,  and  then  the  rural  carrier  during  the  summer  months  can  use  a  car,  tini-h 
his  day's  work  at  the  post  office  at  about  10  o'clock,  and  has  the  reniainder  of  th*»  <Uy 
to  run  his  farm  or  other  business;  but  I,  as  fourth-class  postmaster^  must  be  on  iLo 
job  for  14  hours  per  day,  and  there  is  only  about  2  hours  during  this  time  that  1  t^io 
find  time  to  sit  aown  and  read  the  paper,  and  this  is  not  much  pleasure,  for  1  v^^^<\ 
jump  up  every  few  minutes  and  wait  on  some  one  at  the  window.  There  is  no  juistiti  <  \\ 
tion  whatever  in  paying  a  rural  carrier  at  an  office  that  is  large  enough  to  have  a  <  ur 
rier  more  money  tnan  his  supervisor,  the  postmaster,  and  there  is  no  justification  what- 
ever in  paying  a  clerk  or  carrier  at  an  office  of  the  first  or  second  class  more  mon«'y 
than  a  fourth-class  postmaster  who  puts  in  eight  hours  per  day. 

Let  me  impress  on  your  mind  the  length  of  time  it  nas  been  since  the  postmaster 
has  had  a  raise  in  compensation.  It  has  been  just  36  years  since  they  received  any 
change  in  their  compensation,  except  a  very  small  temporary  increase  during  the 

E resent  war;  and  during  all  this  time  all  clerks,  carriers,  and  other  employees  ha\e 
een  getting  an  increase  most  every  year.    Ten  years  ago  clerks  and  carriers  in  iin«t 
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and  second  class  offices  began  work  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  year;  now  the  beginner  is 
setting  $1,400.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  rural  carriers  were  getting  $600  per  year;  now 
they  are  getting  $U00.  During  and  since  the  present  war  my  rural  carrier  has  had 
hid  salary  increased  $524,  while  I  have  only  got  $144,  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  were  30  years  and  more  behind  the  times  when  the  war  began.  I  make  this 
(comparison  with  the  rural  carrier  only  because  he  is  so  closely  associated  with  us.  The 
contrast  is  just  as  great  when  compared  with  city  clerks  and  carriers. 

From  1883  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  coat  of  living  had  increased  fully 
10()  per  cent,,  and  now  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  has  again  increased  fully  another 
100  per  cent,  and  during  this  time  the  fourth-class  postmaster  has  had  his  salary  raised 
al>out  20  per  cent. 

I  recommend  that  at  all  post  offices  with  gross  receipts  of  as  much  as  $500  per  year 
be  paid  a  salary  equal  to  a  clerk  in  a  second-class  post  office  and  that  the  department 
furnish  him  with  DuUding  and  fixtures,  heat,  etc.;  that  he  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  these  clerks  in  all  matters.  At  offices  with  smaller  receipts  than  this  I 
recommend  that  he  be  allowed  to  conduct  other  business  in  connection  with  his  office^ 
but  not  of  such  a  nature  that  he  will  be  induced  to  neglect  his  office  for  the  business, 
and  that  he  be  paid  for  his  services  a  just  sum  in  consideration  of  the  time  he  puts 
in  at  the  post-office  work,  and  that  he  be  siven  an  allowance  for  rent  and  fuel,  a  sufficient 
amount  toprovide  these  necessities  at  the  prevailing  cost. 

At  an  office  of  as  much  as  $500  per  year  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  postmaster 
to  conduct  any  other  business  in  connection  and  do  justice  to  his  patrons  and  to  his 
sul>ordinate8  who  work  under  him. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Miss  C.  L.  Kennedy,  of  San  Jon, 
X.  Mex. 

STATEMEFT  OF  MISS  C.  L.  KENKEDT,  POSTMISTRESS,  SAH 

JOH,  H.  MEX. 

Miss  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  appear  in  behalf  of  the  532 
fourth-class  postmasters  of  the  " Sunshine  State ^' — ^New  Mexico. 
[Reading:] 

The  post  offices  in  our  State  number  586.  Of  this  t^tal,  532  are  fourth  class,  35  aro 
third  class,  17  are  second  class,  and  2  are  first  class. 

Basing  my  calculations  on  about  100  full  reports  and  letters  received  from  the 
fourth-class  postmasters  of  my  State,  as  their  State  secretary  of  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters,  I  find  2  offices,  with  a  salary  of  $900  per  year,  with  an  average  of  13 
hours'  dailv  service,  conduct  no  other  business,  employ  a  member  of  the  family  as 
clerk,  whicn  makes  the  salary  $1.25  per  day.  I  find  9  offices  with  an  average  salary 
of  $500  per  ve^r,  or  $1.37  ]3er  day.  Some  of  these  employ  a  clerk  occasionally,  gener- 
ally a  meml>er  of  the  family;  some  own  the  building  in  which  the  post  office  is  con- 
ducted, some  do  not.  A  few  conduct  other  business  with  the  office.  A  $600  office 
prox-ides  too  much  work  to  conduct  any  other  line  of  business  successfully,  without  a 
clerk.  The  half  of  $1.37  per  day  will  hardly  provide  chicken  for  two.  I  find  17  with 
aa  average  of  $250  per  year,  or  $0.68  per  day;  6  with  an  average  of  $150  per  year,  or 
$0.41  per  day;  7  with  an  average  of  $50  per  year,  or  $0.14  per  day.  These  conduct 
some  other  business  with  their  office.    Some  own  the  building;  some  do  not. 

The  majority  of  these  offices  have  from  $200  to  $500  invested  in  post  office  furniture 
and  fixtures,  the  rent  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  above  compensation.  That  is  one 
thing  that  seems  peculiar  to  me.  If  I  should  rent  a  part  of  my  building  to  a  jeweler 
or  to  a  milliner,  I  would  not  be  asked  to  count  this  rent  as  a  part  of  my  compensation. 
I  purchased  post-office  fixtures  with  which  to  conduct  my  business,  and  rent  the  boxes 
to  the  public,  and  this  rent  must  be  counted  as  part  of  my  compensation.    Why? 

The  average  time  spent  in  these  offices  by  the  postmaster  or  his  clerk  is  11  hours 
per  day. 

The  average  amount  paid  for  fuel,  rent,  and  light  is  $120  per  year. 

Out  of  a  report  of  about  90,  about  one-third,  or  30,  own  tne  building  in  which  the 
p-ist  office  is  located,  and  about  one-half  of  this  number  consider  the  rental  value  of 
their  building  over  $200  per  year:  30  of  this  number  conduct  other  business  with  their 
office,  and  the  majority  declare  that  the  post  office  does  not  bring  additional  trade  to 
their  store  and  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  the  store  or  other  line  of  business  if  the 
postal  salary  was  sufficient! v  remunerative  to  supplv  the  necessities  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  ratrons  are  better  satis^ed  where  the  post  office  is  con- 
ducted separate  from  other  lines  of  business.    Every  one  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
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privacy  and  independence  in  conducting  his  own  business.    A  patron  dislik^^  i 
enter  a  man's  storeroom  and  send  a  money  order  for  goods,  even  though  the  merchj- 1 
may  not  have  that  article  on  hand.    On  the  other  lutnd,  suppose  I  am  selling  lad!*- 
hats;  just  as  I  am  about  to  close  the  sale  of  a  hat,  someone  arrives  on  the  aceno  v^ 
desires  to  purchase  a  money  order.     I  must  stop  selling  the  $5  or  $10  hat  and  h*-!  ,  j 
3-cent  money  order,  and  in  the  meantime  my  hat  customer  may  pass  out  and  pur(^^^-« 
"her  hat  at  the  next  store;  and  so  you  see  both  patron  and  postmaster  are  diseitbr  •-< 
with  the  side-line  business. 

The  majority  of  fourth-class  postmasters  are  compelled  to  employ  a  clerk  n  r 
regularly,  but  at  odd  times,  from  once  a  week  to  once  a  year.  Wherever  pi*-ih:». 
the  clerk  is  a  member  of  the  family.  For  a  competent  outsider  will  not  work  i  r  - 
small  a  wage.  There  are  certain  tliings  in  a  post  office  that  are  constantly  chanr  vj 
For  instance,  my  clerk  knew  just  where  to  place  the  mail  for  my  650  patrons,  wbfth.  • 
it  was  route  A,  route  1,  p  )st-office  box,  or  general  delivery.  But  this  quarter  s.  r.» 
have  moved  away,  some  have  rented  boxes,  some  have  moved  from  one  nniie  t"  i;  ♦ 
other,  so  the  clerk  must  learn  these  changes  t(X).  And  if  she  is  to  take  full  chare*-  -  • 
the  office  she  must  follow  the  general  routine  of  duties,  changing  and  r©ci»rdin?  thu- 
placing  supplies  and  "dinero  '  in  convenient  and  safe  place.  She  must  Im»  aM**  r 
register  letters;  insure  parcels;  write  money  orders  and  New  York  drafts;  sell  rrdii^a.  • 
stamps,  stamped  paper,  war-savings  stamps,  and  thrift  stamps;  cash  war-8a^  h,:- 
fltamps  and  money  orders;  make  remittances  of  surplus  money;  dispatch,  rerpiv. 
and  distribute  the  mail  to  lock  boxes,  general  delivery,  route  A  and  route  1 ;  and  th»  -» 
may  be  a  John  Smith  or  Juan  Montoya  for  each,  or  it  may  be  addreseed  t<>  the  •  .  i 
soldier  who  drives  an  old  gray  mule.  The  clerk  must  have  a  fair  working  knowU-U^ 
of  400  pages  of  the  P.  L.  &  R..  so  that  she  can  tell  whether  the  mail  present*^!  \,y 
patrons  for  mailing  is  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  the  rates  for  same,  wli«t  • " 
it  is  mailable  or  unmailable.  She  must  know  what  to  do  with  "postage  du«*."  i:.i 
C.  0.  D.'s;  missent  and  undeliverable  mail;  and  she  must  be  ever  ready  t)  wait « n  1  • 
public  in  an  efficient  manner.  How  many  can  you  get  to  do  that  fr»r  $0.50  per  tli-. 
or  $1.50  per  day,  or  even  $2.50  per  day  for  irregular  employment.  But  whatever  u- 
pay  our  clerk,  it  must  be  taken  from  our  own  salary;  for  we  have  no  allowance"  f> ' 
clerk  hire. 

We  favor  the  national  league  salary  plan  adopted  by  executive  committee  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26  and  27,  1919,  which  was  based  on  gross  receipts  und*': 
normal  conditions. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fourth-class  central  accounting  offices.  The  atM.  il 
duties  which  the  central  accounting  postmaster  in  the  fourth-class  office  must  as!)iiin< . 
without  additional  pay,  are:  Auditing  of  the  quarterly  reports  of  all  the  district  p;<^' 
offices  in  his  county  (15  to  40),  also  filling  their  requisitions  for  stamped  paper,  ordinan 
stamps  and  war-savings  stamps,  cashing  war-Favings  stamps,  and  daily  correspondenrv 
with  the  district  postmasters.  The  central  post  office  must  carry  additional  stock  in  •  r- 
der  to  be  able  to  nil  requiritions  of  district  offices.  This  also  calls  for  increased  proterti  i 
focilities  for  valuable  stock.  This  additional  work  takes  several  hours  each  dav 
The  postmaster  at  Farmington  gives  four  and  a  half  hours  as  the  average  time  p<r 
day.  He,  like  a  number  of  others,  declares  that  the  hard  work  and  long  houn  and  Ia<  k 
of  time  for  the  social  side  of  life  make  him  feel  that  this  kind  of  a  wheelbarrow  Ufe  i-( 
not  worth  while. 

The  heads  of  the  Postal  Department  want  intelligent  economy  practiced  and  th«' 
highest  standsuxl  of  efficiency  maintained.  Not  only,  does  the  Postal  Department  de»>m> 
this,  but  the  public  demands  it.  How  can  I  keep  physioally  fit  if  I  do  not  have  xiuiO 
for  recreation  ?  We  should  have  shorter  hours,  so  tnat  we  can  nave  our  evenings  for  r»*-t . 
recreation,  study,  or  play,  for  all  work  might  make  some  of  us  cranky  old  bacbelcr 
girls  (make  other  folks  feel  that  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  live  without  us).  About  on«^ 
sixth  of  my  reports  are  from  female  postmasters.  And  as  many  postmasteni  a^^i' 
resigning  for  positions  with  better  pay,  it  might  be  dfficult  to  find' suitable  materul 
to  fill  even  one-sixth  of  the  offices. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "Why  did  we  seek  these  offices?'*  In  my  own  ctbnt\ 
I  sought  the  office  because  I  enjoyed  the  postal  work  and  because  I  desired  employ 
ment  which  would  enable  me  to  care  for  tne  interests  and  phy-sical  well-being  of  my 
aged  father  and  mother,  84  and  78  years,  respectively.  On  account  of  increased  pci^u! 
business  and  an  addition  of  two  rural  routes  I  was  compelled  to  seek  a  more  com* 
modious  apartment.  There  not  being  a  suitable  location  for  rent,  I  was  compelleii  u, 
«rect  a  building  or  give  up  my  position.  I  would  have  been  financially  compelled  to 
g:ive  up  the  position  if  I  could  not  have  depended  on  my  father's  income.  And  wouii 
not  now  be  able  to  hold  the  position  if  it  were  not  for  the  same  income.  Counting  p;»*t- 
office  rent,  $120;  living  apartments,  $120;  fuel  and  li^ht,  $20;  food.  $1110:  clothinc. 
$70.05;  educational,  $22.50;  church,  $17;  patriotic,  $75;  taxes,  $20;  house  insunin<e. 
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$21.80;  life  insurance,  $53;  houBe  repair,  $100;  license,  medicine,  apd  incidentals,  $50; 
interest  on  borrowed  money,  $72,  made  my  total  expense  account  for  the  year  $891.35. 
My  salary  was  $644.32  for  tne  year.  As  I  own  the  building,  I  did  not  have  the  rent  to 
pay.  My  fother  paid  the  grocery  bill  from  his  personal  income.  I  was  compelled  to 
cash  my  bond  and  part  of  my  war-savin^^  stamps,  and  when  I  spent  a  month  in  the 
hoepital  I  found  It  was  a  luxiuy  to  be  paid  for  with  borrowed  money.  Because  of  my 
mother's  age  and  disability  I  need  a  nousekeeper,  but  something  saved  is  something 
earned,  so  1  have  augmented  my  salary  by  my  mother  and  I  doing  the  work  of  a  house- 
keeper, which  has  saved  about  $240.  I  have  cleared  about  $50  in  millinery  and  toilet 
articles.  And  my  brother  has  repaired  my  house  at  reduced  wages  and  small  pay- 
ments. I  must  practice  strict  economy  in  order  to  make  a  presentable  appearance  in 
my  workshop,  therefore  we  must  do  our  own  seizing,  washing,  and  ironing,  thus  often 
the  workday  lengthens  into  18  and  19  hours.  And  1  find  a  large  number  of  post- 
masters leading  the  same  strenuous  life.  When  the  streu^^th  and  health  become 
impaired,  it  will  be  difficult  to  perform  the  postal  duties  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  fourth-class  postmaster  has  entire  super^Tsion  of  about  15  divisions,  comprising 
about  45  duties,  about  30  of  which  are  daily.  The  janitor  division,  duties  preparatory 
to  opening  the  office  for  business,  typing  the  dating  stamps  and  recording  date,  replen- 
ishing supplies  and  arranging  in  convenient  and  safe  location,  examining  window  box 
far  mail  deposited  after  office  has  closed,  opening  general-delivery  and  money-order 
windowB  for  business; general-delivery  division,  inspection  for  letters  to  be  returned  or 
forwarded,  notices  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  held  for  return  or  forwarcUn^ 
fxieta^,  notices  to  publishers  of  undeliverable  second-class  matter;  money-order  divi- 
sion, issuing  and  cashing  money  orders  and  recording  same;  registry  di\Tsion,  regis- 
tering, delivering,  and  recording;  insurance  division,  weighing,  designating,  and 
recording;  special-delivery  division,  recording  and  delivering;  sales  division,  selling 
ordinary  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  war-savings,  thrift,  documentary,  and  proprietary 
stamps;  8uper\ision  of  rural  route  dixdsion,  general  conduct  of  carrier  and  performance 
of  service;  mail  matter  division,  classifying  and  pouching,  receiving,  sortm^,  and  dis- 
tributing; correspondence  division,  Postal  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  mspectom 
and  division  superintendents;  newspaper  and  periodical  division,  weighing  and 
receipting;  report  division,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  reports,  invoicing 
and  requisitioning  stock;  dead-letter  division,  advertising  and  reporting;  war-savings 
division,  selling,  registering,  and  cashing;  employment  bureau  division,  correspond- 
ence for  employer  and  employee.  During  tne  late  war  acknowldgment  of  draft 
questionnaires,  which  in  some  cases  meant  explaining  the  questions  and  writing  their 
answers.  Many  of  us  realize  that  we  are  not  Holding  the  office  for  the  compensation: 
but  for  various  reasons,  such  as  hard-earned  dinero  invested,  climatic  conditions,  oil 
prospects,  etc.,  we  are  still  postmasters. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  with  it*s  Nation-wide  organization,  55,000  strong, 
44,000  of  which  are  fourth  class,  answered  willingly  to  the  ^1  to  aid  all  other  depart- 
ments in  war  work,  handled  an  immense  amount  of  Liberty  loan  literature,  and  sold 
82  per  cent  of  all  savings  stamps. 

The  Postal  System  is  the  arteries  and  blood  vessels  of  business,  connecting  links  that 
keep  up  life  in  buying,  selling,  promoting. 

Is  it  anything  for  the  postmaster  to  be  acquainted  with  5,000  to  6,000  facts  contained 
in  1,700  sections  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations? 

If  the  postmaster's  time  and  interest  must  be  divided  with  a  side  line  in  order  to  live, 
either  poor  service  or  a  very  much  overworked  and  disheartened  poetmaater  will  be 
the  result.  Adequate  mail  service  increases  kith  and  confidence  to  the  increased  use 
of  its  facilities,  resulting  in  greater  receipts  to  the  post  office  and  revenue  reverting 
to  the  Government. 

I  have  two  rural  routes,  one  a  triweekly  route  covering  36  miles,  and  the  other  a 
daily  motor  route  covering  52  miles.  I  do  not  see  that  the  carriers  of  these  routes  are 
overpaid.  One  puts  in  about  one-fourth  as  much  time  as  I  do,  the  other  puts  in  one- 
half  as  much  time  as  I  do.  The>r  are  under  $500  bond,  I  am  under  $1,000  bond. 
Their  salaries  have  been  increased  in  the  past  three  years  50  to  60  per  cent.  They  can 
clear  $100  per  month  above  route  expenses,  which  leaves  them  a  salary  in  fair  com- 
parison witn  other  salaries.  They  deserve  it.  So  do  I.  Why  should  the  head  of  an 
establishment  receive  less  wage  than  those  who  work  under  him? 

This  is  the  way  the  postmaster  at  Lakewood  expresses  it:  '*I  have  $275  invested  in 
post-office  furniture  and  fixtures,  furnish  a  house  that  is  reasonably  worth  $240  per 
annum,  lights,  fuel,  etc. ;  all  for  $480  per  year.  I  can  not  hang  on  much  longer,  unless 
I  get  some  relief."  1  have  receivea  many  similar  expressions  from  postmasters  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

Any  sort  of  accomplishment  worth  while  requires  mental  alertness,  a  fair  education, 
and  avera^  business  ability.  The  fourth-class  postmaster  is  the  only  Government 
employee  m  the  country  districts.    He  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  home  and 
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the  Government.  If  the  salary  is  not  adequate,  how  can  we  expect  efficient  emplri\  h-* 
for  these  positions?  When  I  entered  the  post  office,  I  hela  a  fiiBt-grade  teac-h^r  - 
certificate  and  drew  a  salary  of  $450  for  nine  months'  work.  But  teaohere*  saIat.*  * 
have  advanced  and  the  same  qualifications  call  for  $900  for  nine  months'  work.  V..- 
railway  agent  at  the  average  small  town,  receives  a  salary  of  54  cents  per  hour  fur  jr 
eight-hour  day,  or  $4.32  per  day.  How  does  that  compare  with  $1.37  for  a  10-h -ur 
day,  the  salary  of  the  average  fourth-class  postmanter?  Both  are  under  $1,000  Nm'i 
The  railway  agent  is  fumisned  a  building  in  which  to  conduct  the  businen.  a!-> 
living  apartments  and  fuel.  A  section  foreman  receives  $100  per  month  asd  li\  inj 
apartments.  A  section  hand  receives  $85.25  per  month  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Famj 
laborers  are  receiving  $5  per  day.  A  16-year  old  boy  receives  $65  and  board  jkt 
month. 

The  manner  of  computing  the  fourth-class  postmaster's  salaiy  is  the  same  as  in  1  "^^i. 
with  the  exception  of  the  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  raises  of  laat  year  and  this  ypur, 
which  are  temporary. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Kennedy,  you  have  made 
a  splendid  statement. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Olderog,  of  Springfield,  Nebr. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  H.  OLDEEOO,  POSTMASTEE»  SPEIHG- 

FIELD,  VEBE. 

Mr.  Olderog.  Mr.  Chainnan,  brother  postmasters,  a  lot  has  been 
said  about  wages  and  working  conditions,  equipment,  and  other 
things  under  which  the  third  and  fourth-class  postmasters  are  work- 
ing, and  I  will  not  take  much  time  because  there  are  a  lot  of  other? 
waiting  to  speak,  but  I  have  a  few  points  that  I  would  like  to  impresj^ 
on  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  plead  with  you  to  take  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  ask  for  your  consideration  and  adoption. 

The  first  is  the  national  league  plan  of  salary  as  it  has  been  filed 
with  the  committee.  The  next  is  to  put  all  postmasters  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class  and  the  clerks  therein  under  the  classified 
civil  service. 

The  next,  I  think  that  the  Government  should  furnish,  standardize, 
and  maintain  all  equipment  in  the  office  that  the  postmaster  l< 
required  to  have,  sucn  as  safes  and  boxes  and  working  tables,  carrier 
tables,  etc.  He  should  also  have  a  minimum  salary.  At  present  1 
think  there  is  a  maximum  salary  based  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
office.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  a  minimum  insteaa,  or  alonsr 
with  the  maximum,  because  I  know  of  a  case  now  where  the  post- 
master should  be  receiving — under  the  postal  laws  and  regulations 
he  is  entitled  to  $300  clerk  hire  and  is  not  getting  one  cent  of  it. 
because  it  says  that  the  Postmaster  General  may  pay  not  to  exceed 
$300  in  this  particular  case,  and  as  it  is  this  postmaster  has  been 
unable  to  draw  a  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  do  you  know  why  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Olderog.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  a  compensation  allowed  for  clerk  hire,  as  vou 
say,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the  district  in  which  you  live, 
but  when  I  have  a  case  of  that  kind  I  go  down  and  get  after  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  have  to  file  an  application  and  state  in  there 
the  necessity  for  tins  clerk  hire,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  the  postmaster  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  the  necessity  of  this,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  hasn't 
been  granted. 
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Mr.  Olderoo.  This  was  taken  up,  I  think,  first  with  the  Fourth 
Assistant — ^with  one  of  the  assistants — ^he  was  referred  to  the  First 
^Vssistant  Postmaster  General,  and  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  told  him  that  there  was  no  fimd  available  from  the  last 
appropriation  for  clerk  hire. 

Air.  Bell.  Well,  I  know,  too,  that  the  appropriation  does  become 
exhausted,  because  it  is  paid  from  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 
Occasionally  it  becomes  exhausted. 

Mr.  Olderog.  Another  thing  I  urge  and  plead  that  you  consider 
Mill  be  a  day  of  regular  hours.  Have  a  maximum  day  and  all  day 
Sunday  close  the  omce  and  do  as  little  as  possible  on  holidays.  Do 
the  work  that  is  absolutely  required  and  no  more.  Give  us  a  30- 
day  vacation  with  pay.  By  that  I  mean  not  grant  us  a  permit  to 
leave  the  office,  as  i  think  is  the  case  now — ^I  have  never  taken  that 
much  time — ^but  give  us  30  days  and  put  a  competent  clerk  in  our 
place.  In  nearly  all  commercial  lines  this  is  done.  All  the  equip- 
ment is  furnished  that  employee,  and  in  nearly  all  the  cases  the 
employees  are  given  an  annual  leave  with  pay.  There  is  some  one 
to  take  the  work  and  be  in  charge,  and  I  honestly  plead  with  you, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  that  you  go  back  and  consider  these  things,  all 
these  facts  and  figures  that  have  been  filed  and  recorded  with  you. 
I  think  you  will  mid  absolutely  that  everyone  of  them  is  a  true  and 
correct  statement  in  their  particular  case. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Denton,  South  Moxmd, 
Kans.     You  are  allotted  three  minutes,  Mr.  Denton. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  J.  F.  DEVTON,  POSTMASTEE,  SOUTH 

MOUITD,  KAKS. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  will  be  a  plenty.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  fellow 
workers,  I  jnst  wish  to  place  a  little  more  stress  upon  the  proposition 
of  rents  for  the  fourth-class  postmasters  in  a  case  where  you  nave  to 
have  a  building  or  floor  space  where  it  is  sandwiched  in  with  other 
business.  I  brieve  that  the  fourth-class  postmaster  in  that  respect 
should  have  rental  or  floor  space  rental,  adequate  support  in  the  way 
of  fuel  and  lights,  and  I  would  recommend  or  ask  that  you  recommend 
that  the  Grovernment  furnish  the  entire  equipment  for  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters. 

POSTMASTEKS  (aLL  CLASSES). 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  Cooper,  Postmaster^  Canon  Citt,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Association  of  Postmasters  through  their  executive  committee  beg 
leave  to  file  the  following  brief  for  your  consideration.  The  claims  and  argumente 
herein  outlined  are  compiled  from  many  letters  from  postmasters  throughout  the 
State  and  represent  their  reasons  for  asking  increased  compensation  and  allowance. 

There  are  within  the  State  of  Colorado  8  offices  of  the  first  class,  38  of  the  second 
class,  94  of  the  third  class,  and  912  of  the  fourth  class,  making  a  tot^  of  1,052. 

In  preparing  this  brief  we  have  endeavored  to  weave  into  the  various  paragraphs 
the  claims  ana  grievances  as  presented  by  the  members  of  our  association,  and  the 
pofitmasteis  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  who  were  advised  of  the  action  recom- 
mended by  our  executive  committee  in  presenting  our  claims  before  your  honorable 
commiasion.  Of  the  replies  received,  wmle  manv  were  brief,  others  detailed  matters 
of  local  conditions  demanding  long  hours  and  arduous  duties  not  materially  affecting 
the  receipts.    Nearly  every  reply  made  reference  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the 
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manifold  Government  activities  that  have  been  added  to  the  Poetal  Service  durii>«»  \\ 
past  six  years. 

The  average  postmaster  has  met  the  demands  of  the  various  Government  df'pa't 
ments  with  a  commendable  patriotism,  and  ambition  to  do  the  work  well  and  u>  tr.^ 
satisfaction  of  the  Podt  Office  Department  and  the  Federal  activity  that  reco^i7  -\ 
the  e^fi^ient  postal  machinery  to  whom  they  were  appealing  for  a  nation-wide  r* '.  • ' 
The  classification  of  offices  and  adjustment  of  salaries  of  the  first  three  clanes  ha\'ir.. 
been  in  force  since  1883.  with  very  little  change  in  the  statute  adopted  at  that  ^.r'.- 
date,  are  now  believed  to  be  uniust  in  many  instances,  and  while  we  have  no  plan  ' 
«ugt^est,  we  urge  your  commission  to  give  this  matter  very  thorough  investicati-' 
and  we  believe  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  a  plan  of  adjustment  which  will  n.*-. 
fairly  meet  the  complex  conditions  existing  in  different  sections  of  the  country.    W  ♦ 
believe  some  provision  should  be  made  to  promptly  meet  unusual  local  conditi  r- 
which  frequently  occur  in  this  western  country,  when  ofl[icefl  of  the  lower  cla»  *^\]- 
lience  a  rapidly  increasing  business  through  the  development  of  local  industrie**  j-  • 
are  overwhelmed  with  a  volume  of  business  without  facilities  or  force  8uffiri**iit  * 
meet  the  demands  of  the  service,  or  needs  of  the  public. 

When  the  great  World  Wai*  broke  out,  many  offices  found  their  revenues  were  GTR.it!'. 
affected  thereby.  In  communities  where  a  great  demand  sprang  up  for  the  rr^ 
materials,  or  finished  output  of  the  local  industries,  the  offices  were  soon  called  uu  * 
to  perform  an  unusual  increase  in  their  duties,  and  until  the  law  was jpaaaed  witL- 
holding  increased  pay  for  postmasters  during  the  war  period,  these  offices  wer*- ::, 
time  compensated  for  their  extra  duties.  Those  who  experienced  the  boom  aft^r  tK- 
country  entered  the  conflict  found  themselves  deprived  of  an  increase,  and  in  so-^  ^ 
instances  after  peace  was  proclaimed,  these  offices  which  had  been  so  deprived  f*»uL< 
the  local  conditions  falling  to  a  low  ebb  and  then  were  compelled  to  accept  a  decre^^^ 
compensation.  Notably  of  this  class  is  the  office  at  I.*eadAdlle.  A  letter  from  th. 
postmaster  more  fully  setting  forth  his  experience  is  embodied  in  this  brief. 

From  the  early  establishment  of  the  ix>st  office  and  continuing  up  to  the  prr^i/ 
administration,  postmasters  were  not  prohibited  from  devoting  a  good  part  of  trw  ir 
time  and  attention  to  other  pursuits  and  commercial  activities.  The  question  of  t}u  r 
compensation  was  not  as  vital  then  as  now.  When  an  official  has  all  outside  bii^ir.i  -• 
and  income  cut  off,  the  question  of  salary  becomes  one  of  serious  imx^rtance. 

We  are  not  making  any  claim  that  this  rule  is  not  a  just  and  proper  one.  It  i-  a 
commendable  step  in  the  right  direction  and  one  which  has  put  the  poet  office  mcr^ 
firmly  in  the  front  rank  as  a  well  managed  and  efficient  institution.  No  postma<T*r 
can  successfully  keep  the  office  up  to  date  and  efficient  and  free  from  extTa\'aganc»^ 
and  abuses,  who  is  not  in  thorough  and  constant  touch  with  its  routine  and  practic«'?. 
The  public  desire,  and  have  a  nght  to  meet  and  transact  bunnefls  with  the  head  ••: 
the  office  when  they  have  matters  in  hand  which  are  not  handled  through  the  fievfTi' 
fixed  departments.  The  department  demands  that  postmasters  devote  at  least  ei^h* 
liours  per  da^  to  their  offices.  The  average  official  has  but  little  inclination  to  taki*  'ly 
other  activities  after  the  varied  routine  of  the  day  has  wearied  the  mind  and  lioiy. 
and  is  therefore  reduced  in  income  to  that  derived  from  his  official  salary. 

Many  postmasters  are  required  by  train  schedule  to  have  their  offices  open  \n*\}, 
early  and  late,  and  are  without  sufl[icient  help  to  arrange  office  schedules  wnich  will 
permit  them  to  complete^  their  work  within  eight,  ten  and  sometimes  twelve  h(>iir«. 
These  are  local  conditions  which  the  postmaster  can  not  control,  and  usually  he  b>  th- 
one  who  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  service  and  the  public  and  serve  the  unii5tut 
hours,  and  as  the  unreasonable  schedules  do  not  affect  the  revenues,  he  has  no  mt^an^ 
of  compensation  for  the  longer  service. 

The  method  of  computing  postmasters'  salaries  is  one  of  record  which 'you  ha\i 
before  you  and  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  paper  to  dwell.  That  it  ha.<  n> 
abuses  is  not  questioned .  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  no  schedule  based  alone  on  receipt? 
of  the  office,  can  he  generally  satisfactory.  There  are  so  many  conditions  which  ent**" 
into  the  details  of  the  office  affecting  the  duties  and  routine  of  businees  that  do  n^' 
have  a  like  bearing  on  the  receipts,  and  can  be  classed  as  duties  for  which  no  pnifM-r 
compensation  is  allowed.  The  presidential  offices  within  this  State  are.  witn  tw  • 
exceptions,  those  of  the  average  class,  the  smaller  first  class,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class.  The  claims  and  pleas  of  the  larger  first  class  offices  of  the  country,  are  U-iu 
your  honorable  commission  and  have  our  approval  in  the  statements  and  claims  ther^-ii. 
set  forth. 

The  position  of  postmaster  in  any  community  is  a  peculiar  one,  in  so  far  as  he  15 
called  upon  to  support  and  contribute  to  every  public,  semipublic,  charitable.  1«><  a! 
and  ci\ic  matter  tnat  comes  up  where  subscriptions  and  donations  are  needed,  lio  \- 
considered  in  the  same  class  with  the  public  office  holder,  and  every  committre  D" 
matter  what  they  represent,  feel  they  have  a  right  to  ask  and  insist  upon  their  demaDdi-. 
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It  matters  not  that  the  issue  may  be  one  in  which  he  has  no  interest  or  concern;  he  is 
a  public  official  and  is  expected  to  give,  or  he  will  be  branded  as  a  "tight- wad "  or  a 
"slacker. "  He  is  almost  always  visited  l^y  a  committee  selected  as  the  one  that  can 
get  the  most  for  the  cause.  Every  postmaster  has  a  desire  to  be  repreeented  in  every 
rommendable  local  enterprise,  and  to  assist  in  supporting  within  a  reasonable  scope 
thoee  isBues  which  appeal  to  him.  The  public  however,  recognize  him  as  available 
material  to  be  workeSl  for  the  cause  they  represent,  and  are  generally  free  with  com- 
ments if  they  feel  they  have  not  been  favored  with  contributions  as  liberal  as  they 
anticipated.  A  postmaster  can  protect  his  force  of  employees  by  stating  that  soliciting 
is  not  permitted  within  the  ofhce,  but  the  public  are  not  willing  to  accept  this  as  an 
excuse  for  the  head  of  the  office. 

PARAORAFHS  FROM   INDIVIDUAL   LETTERS   FROM  POSTMASTERS. 

"  Under  the  present  system  salaries  are  based  upon  receipts  of  the  office  and  do  not 
represent  in  any  way  all  the  earning  power  or  the  time  reauired  from  the  postmaster. 
The  increase  asked  through  adjustment  should  reimburse  nim  for  the  extra  time  and 
liability  incurred  in  handling  larger  stocks  of  stamped  paper  and  his  responsibility 
for  the' office.  Under  the  central  accounting  system  we  are  compelled  to  carry  in 
stock  four  or  five  times  our  former  stock  of  stamped  paper  in  order  to  supply  district 
offices,  thus  increasing  our  liability  without  any  recompense. " 

"I  hope  one  of  the  matters  that  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  joint  commis- 
Edon  is  the  compensation  and  clerk  hire  allowance  at  third  class  offices.  Up  to  Decem- 
l)er  1 ,  my  clerk  hire  allowance  was  12  cents  per  hour  including  money-order  fees.  On 
that  date  the  allowance  was  increased  $200.  I  have  to  pay  her  $70  per  month,  and 
had  she  gone  into  either  bank  two  years  ago,  when  she  came  to  the  post  pffice,  she 
would  now  be  drawing  $90  per  month.  My  two  rural  carriers  now  draw  $204  per 
month  each,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  work  five  hours  daily,  while  I  work  10 
hours,  furnish  a  clerk,  a  post-ofnce  building  with  fixtures,  light  and  fuel,  all  for  the 
same  amount  they  receive,  and  I  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  office  and  force.  The 
question  of  eovemment-owned  fixtiu'es  should  be  urged.  The  salary  of  a  third-class 
postmaster  should  be  sufficient  to  live  on;  this,  he  has  not  had  for  two  or  three  years. 
0.  (\  Phillips,  State  secretary  of  North  (-arolina,  may  put  it  a  little  strong,  but  he 
certainly  comes  near  the  mark. " 

"This  is  a  fourth-class  office,  also  a  central  accounting  office ,  having  13  district 
offices  to  supply  and  audit.  We  are  only  allowed  $300  clerk  hire,  and  it  keeps  two  of 
\ss  working  constantly.  We  have  three  star  routes  and  three  nights  each  week  we  are 
required  to  work  until  9  o'clock.  It  is  now  7  p.  m.,  and  the  Denver  train  has  just 
wh]£itled  in.  After  handling  their  mail  we  must  take  up  the  star-route  mail  for  from 
15  to  35  individual  sacks  on  each  route.  There  are  three  other  offices  in  this  county 
that  equal  this  office  in  r*»ncellation  and  have  none  of  these  additional  duties.  Their 
pay  is  equal  to  that  we  receive.  They  have  mercantile  business,  but  our  duties 
demand  all  our  time. ' ' 

''This  office  is  a  central  accounting  office,  having  17  district  offices  and  2  rural  routes. 
Local  conditions  are  such  that  my  salary  will  drop  $100.  I  should  receive  something 
for  the  central  accounting  work,  as  it  adds  enormously  to  my  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties." 

''During  the  past  five  years  the  high  cost  of  everything  we  purchased  has  advanced 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  doUara  we  receive  have  a  purchasing  power  of  only  50  cents. 
The  producing  public  aro  receiving  for  theiir  sales  twice  as  many  dollars  as  formerly, 
while  postmasters  are  working  for  the  same  salaries  they  were  receiving  before  these 
conditions  developed.^' 

"'This  office  is  in  the  third  class.  It  supplies  a  star  route  on  which  there  are  11  post 
offices.  All  the  transit  mail  has  to  be  weighed,  and  the  labor  in  preparing  the  mail  for 
delivery  and  receiving  it  for  dis])atch  is  more  than  can  be  accompbshed  on  our  allow- 
ance for  clerk  hire.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  abnormal  conditions  as 
above  stated.  The  volume  of  labor  to  be  performed  demands  double  the  allowance 
for  clerk  hire  now  provided.  At  the  present  high  cost  of  everything  efficient  clerks 
can  not  be  retained  on  the  allowances." 

''It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  give  the  presidential  postmasters  some  special 
consideration,  as  all  others  in  the  Postal  Service  have  been  given  some  increases. 
Our  labors  and  responsibilities  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  basis  upon  which 
our  salaries  are  paid  was  fixed  36  years  ago.  'VMien  we  came  into  the  service  7  years 
ago,  the  salaries  were  not  bad,  but  to-day  they  are  out  of  proportion  to  all  other  line^ 
requiring  the  same  degree  of  ability  and  service."     . 

An  office  of  the  third  class  urges  that  some  allowance  should  be  (granted  for  central 
accounting  work.    This  postmaster  has  13  district  offices  under  his  supervision  and 
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for  two  years  has  performed  this  additional  work  and  added  responsibility  without  aw 
assistance  or  compensation. 

"If  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  fixturee.  tt*-; 
should  receive  flome  rental  from  the  Government.  In  my  case  I  have  $300  inv»^t'<i 
in  fixtures  which  will  be  a  loss  to  me  when  my  term  expires.  I  believe  the  G<n^r.- 
ment  should  provide  fixtures  and  rent  for  all  third-class  offices  and  the  larger  ofitrv-^  •  >> 
the  fourth  class.  Salaries  paid  should  at  least  equal  those  paid  bv  pri\mte  corponTv^t- 
for  the  same  class  of  work  and  responsibility.  Better  men  could  then  he  obtained  *-^ 
the  service.  I  am  required  to  be  on  duty  from  8  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.  TheaUowmoce!**' 
clerk  hire  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  third-class  postmaster  to  secure  enoueh  h^  r 
to  reduce  his  working  hours  to  eight  or  nine  hours  per  day  with  minimum  or  no  Sun^sy 
ho'i'«.  There  is  no  chance  for  advancement  in  the  service  in  a  third-class  office,  'r 
ord?;  to  encourage  efficiency,  a  third-cla-w  postmaster,  when  qualified,  should  b**  }»f- 
mitted  to  advance  to  larger  offices." 

"Under  present  conditions  a  second-class  office  must  do  a  business  of  fS.^ifK)  i-r 
annum,  with  an  allowance  for  two  clerks.  The  highest  third-class  office  is  allowed  ?►  j  ■  • 
for  clerk  hire.  Thi*^  office  is  now  second  class  and  is  allowed  $1,450  for  an  a*a-ta  •! 
DDstmaster  and  $1,300  for  finance  clerk.  Present  indications  are  that  the  receipt*  ui: 
oe  short  about  5  per  cent,  or  $400,  of  the  requirements  of  a  second-class  office.  l'r.!»-r» 
the  laws  are  changed  the  assistant  postmaster  and  clerk  will  be  dropped  and  an  ullov. 
ance  of  only  $600  for  clerk  hire.  This  will  be  a  reduction  of  80  per  cent  of  the  salari*-* 
paid  now.  Good  service  can  not  be  maintained  with  such  wholesale  reductions.  { >'  *^ 
efficient  clerk  should  be  allowed  each  office  of  $7,000  receipts.  In  addition  to  the  li^ii 
service,  this  office  is  a  central  accounting  office  for  which  no  allowance  has  ever  h*>»'n 
made.  Additional  clerk  hire  should  be  granted  to  central  accounting  officeei.  Thi- 
office  is  located  in  a  mining  town,  which  in  summer  is  a  tourist  resort.  The  slumj»  m 
receipts  is  due  to  mining  conditions  and  not  to  the  tourist  trade.  Unless  some  rflK^J 
is  granted  the  $600  for  clerk  hire  will  be  entirely  inadequate  when  the  tourist  i<ea-o.ii 
openfl." 

Leadvillb,  Colo.,  December  22,  lyi'j 
GLA.RK  Cooper, 

PoatmasteTf  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooper:  In  reply  to  jrour  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  am  inclo^-nj: 
herewith  a  statement  covering  conditions  now  confronting  postmastera,  and  especially 
at  this  office,  for  presentation  to  the  commission. 

First.  During  tne  war,  as  you  well  know,  postmasters  were  called  upon  for  all  kind" 
of  donations  to  the  many  war-measure  drives,  and  it  is  putting  it  mild  when  I  say  thit 
I  contributed  about  one-third  of  mv  salary.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  fev 
dollars  put  away;  otherwise,  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  give  these  contribution^ 
and  support  my  family  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be  kept.  As  it  is  now,  it  keep?  me 
guessing  with  the  high  cost  of  living  that  prevails  throughout  our  country,  to  get  hy 
on  the  salary  I  am  now  receiving.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  postmasters  have  t.i 
keep  up  a  good  appearance  and  are  always  called  upon  for  charitable  donations  that 
the  general  public  Know  nothing  of. 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  method  of  adjusting  postmasters*  salah«n 
gives  them  a  square  deal,  especially  in  mining  towns.  All  during  the  war,  the  Le:ui- 
ville  mines  were  producing  a  large  tonnage  of  manganese,  chrome,  tungsten,  etc., 
at  the  request  of  the  Government.  During  that  time  the  salary  of  the  Leadvillc 
postmaster  was  neither  increased  nor  decreased.  But  on  the  sudden  terminatioo 
of  the  war,  the  mines  that  were  producing  these  ores  were  closed  down  and  the  salet*  of 
stamps  have  diminished  in  this  office,  and  I  am  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones  that  had 
my  salary  reduced  $100  instead  of  an  increase,  as  it  should  have  been,  for  the  work 
in  this  post  office  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  in  years  gone  by. 

Third.  As  you  probably  are  aware,  the  department  is  inaugurating  a  new  system 
throughout  the  nation  in  establishing  central  accounting  offices,  picking  the  largest 
office  in  the  county  to  do  the  central  accounting  work  for  the  whole  county.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make,  nor  have  I  made  any,  neither  did  I  ask  for  additional  help  when 
I  was  only  asked  to  perform  the  central  accounting  work  of  my  own  county.  But 
the  department  in  their  judgment  did  not  see  fit  to  stop  there;  there  recommendeti 
that  I  take  over  the  central  accounting  business  of  Park  County,  which  gave  me. 
17  additional  offices  to  look  after  without  any  additional  help.  Thev  not  only 
decreased  my  salary,  but  since  I  had  to  take  another  county,  they  thougnt  it  a  wi.«j' 
thing  to  increase  my  bond,  which  reduced  my  salary  also. 

These  matters  you  can  explain  to  the  committee  and  show  them  that  the  present 
method  of  adjusting  postmasters'  salaries  in  an  office  of  this  kind  is  not  a  just  or  fair 
one,  when  they  insist  on  inqfeasing  your  work  and  reducing  your  salary  both  at  the 
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»me  time.  I  do  not  know  of  a  postmaster  in  the  State  that  worked  harder  during 
the  war  than  I  did,  with  the  boys  going  to  the  Army  and  leaving  me  short  of  help. 
It  WB8  not  unusual  for  me  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  deliver  mail,  come  back  and 
it  tend  to  one  of  the  windows  during  the  afternoon,  and  take  care  of  my  correspondence 
After  night,  when  the  dear  public  and  eight-hour  men  were  in  their  beds  sound  asleep. 
Vau  are  fully  aware  that  Congress  in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  pass  a  law  whereby  an 
eight-hour  system  was  established  for  all  employees,  giving  them  overtime  for  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  which  I  think  is  fair  and  right,  but  postmasters  can  work,  and 
have  to  work  until  the  work  is  all  done,  whether  it  takes  them  8  hours  or  16  hours. 
If  this  letter  meets  with  your  approval,  you  have  my  permission  to  read  it  to  the 
comnuBsion  at  Kansas  City. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  J.  Brennan, 
Postmaster,  Leadville,  Colo, 

A  great  forward  step  was  taken  when  fourth-class  postmasters  imder  a  presidential 
order  were  covered  within  the  civil  -service,  and  thereafter  appointments  were  made 
under  rules  promulgated  by  that  body.  Presidential  offices  were  also  later  placed 
within  the  civil-service  rules  so  far  as  executive  authority  could  act  in  the  matter. 
Prior  to  this  action,  postmasters  were  selected  without  regard  to  fitness  or  ability  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Many  of  the  appointees  had  other 
business  interests  demanding  part  or  most  of  their  time,  and  from  which  they  derived 
a  substantial  income.  The  postmaster  of  to-day  is  an  entirely  different  individual, 
devoting  all  his  time  to  the  office,  and  practically  without  income  other  than  his 
sohiry. 

In  communities  where  a  large  foreign  population  reside,  the  post  office  appeals 
strongly  as  a  safe  place  for  investing  funds,  either  in  the  postal-savings  department 
or  in  war-savings  stamps  or  treasury  certificates.  This  system  of  placing  money  in 
(iovemment  securities  appeals  to  tne  thrifty  of  all  classes,  and  is  increasing,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  increase,  adding  largely  to  the  labor  and  responsibilities  of  the 
postmasters  as  bankers,  but  not  affecting  the  revenues  of  the  office  on  which  com- 
pensation is  based. 

The  central  accounting  offices,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  the  county-seat 
offices,  are  required  to  transact  an  endless  amount  of  correspondence  with  distiict 
postmasters  in  addition  to  supplying  these  offices  with  stamp  supplies,  receive  their 
moneys,  and  audit  their  reports.  They  are  required  to  supply  data  and  information, 
instruct  postmasters  on  many  occasions,  interpret  rules  and  orders,  and.  many  times 
communicate  by  telephone,  or  visit  an  office  to  accomplish  what  can  not  be  done  by 
communication.  This  system  has  undoubtedly  relieved  the  department  of  as  great  a 
burden  of  accounting,  correspondence,  and  shipping  supplies,  as  it  has  added  to  the 
accounting  offices  throughout  the  country.  The  system  is  a  splendid  one  and  makes 
an  advan^d  step  in  perfecting  the  postal  system,  but  it  should  carry  with  it  some 
means  of  compensating  for  the  labor  and  responsibilities  which  are  added  to  these 
offices. 

The  average  postmsater  and  pofital  employee,  like  the  average  business  man,  feels 
better  when  business  is  good  and  conditions  are  on  the  upward  trend.  He  dees  not 
hesitate  to  enter  the  arena  of  increased  artixities  and  interests.  A  holiday  rush,  such 
2n*  we  have  juBt  had,  is  a  condition  he  approaches  with  ambition  and  zeal.  The  war 
i»iamp  drives  of  the  past,  while  they  were  the  means  of  unusual  activitv  in  the  post 
office  and  added  greatly  to  the  caras  and  responsibilities,  they  were  conducted  with  a 
commendable  enthusiasm  and  suoresa.  Every  additional  activity  undertaken  by  the 
Postal  SerWce'  has  added  its  quota  of  extra  clerical  work  and  small  expenditures 
whioh  must  be  provided  for  by  the  head  of  the  office.  The  suggestion  "Without 
expiense  to  the  department."  accompanies  all  the  requests  to  devote  time  and  atten- 
tion to  additional  activities. 

The  efficiency  of  the  postal  machine  of  the  Nation  has  been  recognized  by  other 
departments,  and  as  its  oiganization  reaches  every  hij^hway  and  settlement  in  the 
land,  it  will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  to  a  greater  extent  m  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Of  the  many  activities  which  have  been  performed  in  the  recent  past,  none  have 
l>rou$rht  any  compensation  to  the  offices  except  the  Army,  Navy,  and  marine  enliet- 
meuts  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  For  a  few  months  a  commission  was  allowed  for 
«wh  recruit  obtained,  and  while  this  service  BU])plied  a  ^reat  many  men  anil  at  much 
Ie«f!  cost  to  the  service  than  the  recruiting  offices  >\ere  called  upon  to  meet  ^*hen  send- 
ing their  force  into  the  remote  sections  of  the  countrv,  the  compensation  was  soon  cut 
off.  and  still  the  average  postmaster  continued  performing  this  service  without  any 
compensation  but  ^-ith  commendable  patriotism. 

I.arjrer  appropriations  for  telephones  in  second  class  and  central  accounting  offices 
is  an  important  necessity.    Many  postmasters  have  for  years  been  required  to  provide 
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office  telephone?  from  their  private  funds.  A  central  accounting  poptina!»t<»T  m  -t 
frequently  communicate  with  his  distant  offices  and  be  available  for  call  from  •*!  • 
offices.  The  importance  of  being  in  touch  with  the  clerk  and  carrier  force,  nuj 
messengers,  star-route  contractors,  and  the  transportation  line',  also  for  inf'^rtL'-  j 
]>!itron8  of  perishable  articles,  special  deliveries  beyond  the  limits  of  messererer  y^'\- 
u-e.  and  many  other  neceisities  demand  that  telephone  service  be  maintaine'i  :- 
is  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  and  should  be  covered  by  an  allowance. 

Added  duties  and  responsibilities  should  pro\'ide  some  means  of  compensBM  : 
The  system  of  commissions  and  salaries  dependent  entirely  upon  cancel latioii"  i'>  i 
receipts  for  salea  of  stamped  paper  was  no  doubt  proper  when  it  wa*'  adopted.  l)ia  rj- 
branching  out  of  the  service  into  many  other  activities  has  impoeted  many  hD(ir:<  <•: 
labor  for  which  no  compensation  has  been  provided. 

We  submit  this  as  our  brief  on  behalf  oi  the  postmasters  of  all  classc!'  of  the  St^^^ 
of  Colorado,  and  commend  it  to  your  thoughful  consideration. 

RURAL  DELIVERY   CARRIERS. 

Mr.  Bell.  Those  next  to  be  heard  are  the  rural  carriers.  Tlie  fir^t 
on  the  list  is  Mr.  K.  A.  Little,  Kinsley,  Kans. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  K.  A.  LITTLE,  KIlfSLET,  KAVS. 

Mr.  Little.  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  hav*' 
a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  motor  carriers.  I  am  repres<*nt- 
ing  the  motor  carriers,  and  I  can't  see  the  difference  between  a  motor 
carrier  and  a  rural  carrier  only  by  name  and  mileage,  and  I  don : 
imderstand  why  two  men  out  of  the  same  office  should  have  to  funii-:- 
two  cars  and  carry  twice  as  much  mail  and  get  about  $38  to  $40  a 
mile;  and  another  man  out  of  the  same  office  carry  24  miles  and  ^tt 
$70  a  mile.  Now,  that  happens  at  our  office.  We  have  the  same  to 
do.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  name.  All  routes  are  carried  hy 
the  motor  carrier,  everything  in  that  country  is  carried  by  motor  car. 
The  same  thing  not  only  happens  at  our  office  but  in  every  office  - 
at  Dodge  City  and  three  or  tour  different  offices  in  our  State. 

I  have  a  little  piece  here  that  the  postmaster  wrote  me,  giving  his 

idea: 

Kinsley,  Kans.,  Janucary  5^  29^0. 
Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 

Honorable  Sirs:  I  wish  to  urge  upjon  you  the  injustice  of  the  present  scale  of  \^y 
for  the  motor-route  carriers.  In  some  instances  motor-route  carriers  are  only  ^ecei^ir.f; 
half  as  much  per  mile  as  the  rural  carrier  is  receiving.  This  is  certainly  an  injusti«« 
as  it  costs  the  motor-route  man  just  as  much  per  mile  to  run  his  car  as  it  does  the  rurii 
carrier  to  run  his,  and  on  top  of  this  the  motor-route  carrier  has  a  great  deal  iiK>rp 
office  work  to  do,  must  necessarily  get  out  later  in  case  of  late  trains*  and  in  cat^  of 
bad  roads  and  weather  must  do  about  three  days'  work  in  one  if  he  sen-es  his  n»!itc. 
One  carrier  out  of  this  office  serves  a  62-mile  route.  This  man  receives  the  same 
pay  as  the  man  who  serves  a  50-mile  route,  and  therefore  is  compelled  to  serve  thi-« 
extra  12  miles  without  1  cent  of  pay  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  and  only 
one  absolutely  just  way  to  pay  carriers  and  that  is  by  the  mile  ser\'ed.  I  do  n't 
believe  that  any  route  should  be  over  50  miles,  as  that  is  all  one  man  can  handle  the 
year  round.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  carrier  should  be  so  loaded  down  with  milef"  ttut 
in  bad  weather  he  must  work  from  10  to  16  hours  per  day  in  order  to  8er>'e  his  patn^n^. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  Tatum,  Postmaster. 

Now,  all  of  US  motor  carriers  have  to  do  one  of  two  things— v^ 
either  have  to  have  two  cai-s  or  else  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of  hiring.  I 
have  two  cars.  T  finri  it  cheaper,  because  I  do  all  of  my  own  nie- 
chanical  work.     If  I  ciidn't,  I  couldn't  exist. 
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Tlie  other  man  that  he  speaks  of  has  one  car,  but  he  hires  quite  a 
bit.  Now,  on  his  route — ne  is  a  young:  fellow — he  has  62  miles. 
Whenever  he  hires  his  route  haulers  it  costs  him  812.40,  and  he  does- 
the  work. 

Mr.  Beli..  You  mean  a  day  ? 

Mr.  LriTLE.  S12.40  for  the" trip.  When  I  have  my  route  handed  it 
.  osts  me  $10.40. 

Xuw,  another  thing  is  the  service.  It  is  terrible,  bad  service. 
You  take,  for  instance,  when  the  road  is  j^ood  I  can  make  my  route 
within  25  minutes  of  schedule  time;  that  is,  imless  1  have  ^5omething 
very  unusual  in  my  money  orders  or  something  like  that  or  an 
extraortlinary  parcel  delivery.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  I  can  make  it 
within  20  to  25  minutes  of  schedide  time.  Then  there  will  come  up 
H  rain  and  the  next  rlav  I  won't  make  eome  of  the  boxes,  the  latter 
end  of  the  route,  within  three  hours  of  schedule  time.  I  have  been 
from  8.30  in  the  morning  till  9.30  at  night  getting  in  off  that  route. 
That  makes  very  bad  service,  and  I  don't  understand — 1  can't  under- 
stand— ^why  they  thinlc  that  a  man  can  carry  50  mUes  for  $40  a  mile, 
and  a  man  goes  24  and  give  him  $70  a  mUe.  It  looks  to  me  like  it 
is  an  injustice. 

Xow,  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  there  are  any  questions 
you  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  have  no  questions.  I  might  say  I  see  that  the 
discrepancy  between  what  the  motor  route  carriers  get  and  the 
standard-route  carriers  get  disturbs  you,  and  of  course  that  is  very 
natural,  but  there  was  at  one  time,  not  long  ago,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  motorize  all  the 
routes  throughout  the  countr\%  and  the  Members  of  Congress  pro- 
tested against  it,  myself  for  one.  The  interests  of  the  motor  carriers 
from  that  time  forward,  those  that  were  left,  has  really  been  over- 
looked. That.  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt  of,  and  if  the  present  number 
of  motor  routes  is  to  be  continued,  then  I  think  that  the  department 
nnd  Members  of  Congress  will  see  the  justice  of  giving  them  a  sub- 
stantial increase.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Little.  My  opimon  on  that  you  would  probably  like  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Little.  I  think  it  is  verj-  bad  to  continue  them.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  service,  it  seems  to  me.  Service  is  what  the  people 
want,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  we 
can  not  give  them  service  ^n  an^  50-niile  route  on  dirt  roads.  Now, 
my  understanding  of  it  when  this  motor  route  fin*t  came  up  was  that 
( onvr^'^s  aimed  for  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  trv 
out  a  few  routes  on  roads  that  were  practically  all  hard  surfaced. 
That  was  my  understandinjj.  But,  my  goodness,  when  you  talk 
about  hard-surface  roads  I  wish  you  woidd  go  around  with  me  some 
(lay  and  see  the  hard  surface  thai  I  have  got. 

Another  thing,  if  this  keeps  up,  the  felfows  are  going  to  leave  the 
service. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  would  th^n 
sav  that  motor  routes  are  impracticable  ? 

^Ir.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Dump,  of  Mora,  Mo.  You  are 
allotted  eight  minutes. 
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Mr.  Dump.  I  will  try  and  get  through  in  less  than  that. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rural  letter  carriers  of  the  United  States  haw 
faithfully  perfonned  their  duties  as  rural  letter  carriers  during  thf 
long  war,  and  since  the  close  of  same,  with  scarcely  enoi^  wa^'is 
to  keep  themselves  and  families,  not  only  carrying  the  maiion  their 
routes,  but  aiding  our  Government  in  selling  bonds,  war  saving  an<i 
thrift  stamps,  soliciting  for  the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  we,  the  rural  lett«'r 
carriers  of  the  United  States,  believe  we  should  be  recognized  hy 
the  Confess  of  the  United  States  in  our  earnest  appeal  for  reliof 
at  this  time. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  statement  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  iow 
months  ago,  when  we  filled  out  those  questionnaires,  that  this  com- 
mission sent  out,  the  prices  then  and  now  are  considerably  different, 
and  I  would  ask  you  gentlemen  when  you  go  to  consider  those  qu(^- 
tionnaires,  the  expense  account  in  those  questionnaires,  that  t<»u 
add  at  least  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  everything — ^practicallv  evon-- 
thmg.     I  just  wish  to  make  that  statement  right  along  tJiLs  luie 

For  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  growing  worse  day  by  dav,  wt» 
have  received  much  less  tlxan  a  just  compensation.  The  rural  letter 
carriers  have  never  received  the  pay  they  should  have  received  and 
conseauently  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  carriers  are  in  debt  to-<lay 
caused  by  the  constantly  soaring  prices  of  all  necessaries  that  a  carrier 
must  have  to  properly  serve  the  patrons  of  his  royte  and  keep  hU 
family. 
After  being  chosen  to  represent  the  rural  carriers  of  Missouri  before 
this  honorable  commission,  I  at  once  started  to  write  the  carriers  to 

Set  their  accurate  expense  accounts,  and  after  receiving  several  huii- 
reds  of  them  I  averaged  them  with  the  following  results:  Carri<T- 
serving  their  routes  with  horses  have  an  average  expense  of  $62  per 
month,  and  work  on  an  average  of  seven  and  one-half  hours  on  their 
routes.  Carriers  serving  their  routes  with  motor  cars  have  an  aver- 
age monthly  expense  of  $71  and  work  on  an  average  of  three  ari^! 
one-half  hours  serving  their  routes. 

Right  here  is. another  point,  that  the  time  that  we  work  on  tin* 
routes  doesn^t  include  any  time  that  we  work  on  our  cars  before  ^r 
after  we  come  in. 

Right  here  I  w^ish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  pohit  that  has  l>et?: 
charged  against  the  carriers  that  use  motor  equipment  in  serving 
their  routes.  They  have  been  charged  with  worlcing  only  two  or 
three  hours  per  day  in  serving  their  routers.  I  wish  to  state  thui 
while  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  you  will  find  it  untrue  in  more. 
Any  carrier  who  goes  to  the  extra  expense  of  serving  his  patron^ 
with  a  motor  car  gives  those  patrons  the  best  possible  service.  Tliey 
not  only  give  their  patrons  their  mail  earlier,  but  in  many  cases  tlu' 
mail  they  pick  up  on  their  routes  is  dispatched  from  20  to  24  hours 
earlier. 

This  happens  right  along  in  our  office.  I  use  a  motor  on  mv  route, 
and  the  other  carrier  uses  a  team.  We  have  only  one  mail  a  day, 
and  the  mail  that  the  other  carrier  picks  up  lays  in  the  office  till  the 
next  afternoon. 

Carriers  working  out  of  offices  which  are  located  on  branch  roa(i> 
can  not  possibly  get  back  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  mail  when 
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they  have  to  use  a  vehicle  pulled  by  a  team.  Thie  has  been  and  is 
to-day  a  ^at  drawback  to  parcels  post,  especially  that  which  goes 
from  the  larms  to  the  cities.  Carriess  who  are  compelled  to  carry 
lock  pouch  mail  for  offices  on  their  route  should,  in  all  fairness,  be 
paid  extra  for  it,  and  I  wish  to  especially  ask  you  gentlemen  to  report 
something  in  the  wa^  of  a  just  compensation  j^or  the  relief  of  the  boys 
who  are  burdened  with  this  extra  work,  and  who  in  many  cases  are 
required  to  furnish  extra  equipment  for  this  purpose.  Now,  the  star 
carrier  leaves  the  mail  in  the  office  and  comes  back  to  the  railway 
station  in  the  evening,  with  the  mail  that  is  picked  up  by  these  car- 
riers; the  star  carrier  receives  $450  a  year  for  his  service,  and  the 
rural  carrier  receives  nothing. 

The  greatest  unrest  that  has  ever  been  among  the  carriers  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  a  just  compensation  you 
can  look  for  the  greatest  wholesale  lot  of  resignations  in  the  rural 
delivery  service  that  has  ever  happened,  as  they  can  receive  more 
pay  at  practically  any  kind  of  work  than  they  are  receiving  at  the 
present  time  carrying  mail  on  a  rural  route. 

After  all  matters  have  been  considered,  we  have  decided  to  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  report  favorably  on  the  following  schedule  of  pay  for 
rural  letter  carriers:  A  salary  of  $1,800  per  annimi  for  all  carriers 
carrying  a  daily  route  of  24  miles,  and  routes  over  24  miles  to  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate:  an  equipment  maintenance  of  $50  a  month  for  all 
carriers  carrying  a  standard  route. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  the 
city  carriers  who  serve  their  routes  with  a  horse-drawn  vemcle  have 
been  paid  an  equipment  maintenance,  and  we  earnestly  ask  to  be  paid 
the  same. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out,  and  that  is 
regarding  the  carriers  that  are  compelled  to  carry  relay  mail  to  the 
city  carriers.  In  many  places  I  think  they  are  imposed  upon  in  this 
respect.  They  are  not  only  compelled  to  carry  extra  mail  but  they 
are  dela;^ed  in  some  cases,  I  know,  as  much  as  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  in  getting  out  on  their  routes,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  city 
carriers  to  prepare  this  mail  so  that  the  rural  carrier  can  take  it  out 
on  the  route.  They  are  also  compelled  to  deliver  parcel  post  in  the 
city  limits,  and  we  ask  you  to  consider  this  very  earnestly. 

We  also  ask  you  to  earnestly  consider  a  retirement  measure  for 
rural  carriers,  dnristmas  day  as  a  holiday,  and  a  chance  to  defend 
ourselves  when  chaises  are  preferred  against  us. 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  the  carriers  organized  in  Missouri  as  an  oiganiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dump.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  they  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Dump.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  very  much.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had 
your  statement. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Allison,  of  Chanute,  Kans. 
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Mr.  Allison.  The  gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken  so  admirably 
cover  what  I  would  like  to  say  so  fully  that  1  shall  not  take  the  eatirc 
time  that  is  allotted  to  me.  I  desire  to  say,  however,  that  I  indorse 
that  statement,  that  the  salary  of  the  rural  carrier  be  $1,800  a  vc&r 
and  $400  for  equipment,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  U^ 
cause  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at  all  but  that  that  mgh  sUnd- 
dard  is  going  to  continue  for  a  period  of  years,  and  in  jrour  reoominen- 
dation  or  adoption  of  this  salary  bill,  as  I  imderstand  it,  you  will  pn). 
vide  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  in(Teii.**e 
in  rural  ^service  in  the  future.  As  an  example,  we  were  at  Mont- 
gomery Ward's  to-day  and  the  manager  said  to  us  that  among  other 
things  they  send  out  20,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day  and  that  s.")  i^r 
cent  of  all  of  their  business  was  parcel  post  business,  and  that  tlut 
had  grown  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  the  majority  of  that,  no  doubt,  goes  over  the  rurjil 
routes. 

Mr.  Allison.  It  goes  over  the  rural  routes;  the  majority  of  that 
The  parcel  post  busmess  is  beginning  to  grow  with  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  as  the  people  become  familiar  with  it,  it  is  going  to  become  tnorv 
so,  and  we  have  got  to  prepare  to  meet  that  condition,  and  I  waut 
you  to  take  that  mto  consiaeration. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  conditions  that  now  exist 
are  such  that  we  are  not  attracting  to  the  service  the  men  that  wc 
want  to.  I  am  secretary  of  the  local  civil-service  board  of  my  county, 
and  I  remember  just  a  few  years  ago  that  when  we  had  an  examina- 
tion for  rural  carrier  we  had  something  like  30  applications,  and  if  mv 
memory  serves  me  right  we  had  17  examinations.  Just  a  few  wee(  ^ 
ago  in  my  town  we  had  an  examination  for  rural  carriers,  and  we  hud 
one,  and  his  record  when  it  came  back  was  just  over  normal,  jou 
understand,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  and  he  got  the  job.  louder 
ordinary  circumstances  he  wouldn't  have  gotten  it,  because  I  remem- 
ber when  I  took  my  examination,  I  had  90f ,  and  the  other  fellow 
beat  me  to  it. 

I  want  to  also  refer  to  the  gentleman's  statement  with  reference  to 
this  relay  that  we  speak  about.  I  don't  know  where  they  have  gotten 
the  rule.  I  have  taken  it  up  with  my  postmaster  and  have  under- 
taken to  find  where  they  get  the  rule  for  making  a  packhorae  for  the 
city  carriers  out  of  the  rural  carriers,  but  they  are  doing  it.  We  carry 
out  every  morning  great  loads  of  mail  as  heavy  as  that  of  our  own,  out 
into  boxes  over  the  district  and  over  the  city,  and  put  them  in  there 
for  the  city  carriers  to  get,  yet  as  I  read  the  rule  we  are  absoluteh 
prohibited  from  doing  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  yet  we  do  it. 

Some  one  was  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  rural  carriers.  Pardon 
me  for  saying  to  you  that  the  rural  carrier  is  just  simply  a  little  riding 
postmaster.  He  does  all  the  duties  of  the  postmaster;  he  has  all 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  postmaster,  and  ne  is  entitled  to  even- 
dollar  that  he  is  getting.  In  other  words,  the  servant  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.  We  beheve  that  we  are  entitled  to  all  that  we  are  getting, 
and  a  reasonable  and  just  sum  to  take  care  of  the  future.  Many  of 
us  are  growing  old  in  this  service.  I  have  been  in  the  service  for  11 
years  and  I  am  getting  to  be  old.    I  need  a  little  bit  of  revenue  to 
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take  care  of  me  in  my  declining  years,  because  in  10  years'  tiipe  I 
have  got  to  step  aside  and  give  place  to  a  younger  man.  I  beUeve 
it  is  a  duty  that  the  Goyemment  owes  to  me  and  to  itself  to  care 
for  the  old  man  when  he  is  ready  to  retire  and  can  not  st^  out  and 
get  some  other  kind  of  a  job. 

It  has  been  suggested  tnat  the  compensation  paid  the  rural  carrier 
is  adequate,  thatae  uses  an  auto  and  only  works  about  four  hours 
per  day.  In  most  cases  where  the  carrier  uses  an  auto  he  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  horses  to  handle  the  work  when  roads  are  bad,  and 
while  he  cuts  Ids  time  he  adds  to  his  expense.  When  it  was  reported 
that  your  committee  was  to  receive  hearings,  my  association  sent 
out  a  line  of  questions  to  the  carriers  of  Kansas,  and  from  their  re- 
ports I  have  compiled  a  comparison  of  reports,  and  it  shows  that 
after  paying  his  expenses  that  the  average  income  to  the  carrier  is 
$763.  rersonally  1  did  better  than  that,  but  the  information  I  wish 
to  convey  to  you  is  gained  from  reports  and  conversations  that  I 
have  had  with  carriers  in  all  parts  of  tiie  State,  and  we  hope  that  we 
may  receive  such  compensation  as  will  comfortably  sustain  us  and 
lay  up  a  few  dollars  for  old  age. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Staver,  of  Boone,  Colo. 

8TATEMBHT  OF  HX.  A.  W.  STAVES,  BOONE,  COLO. 

Mr.  Staver.  Members  of  the  joint  commission,  the  topography  of 
my  State  mak€»  conditions  very  much  varied,  but  we  are  gomg  to 
try  and  generalize  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  people  think  that  because  we  have  an  arid  or  semiarid  sec- 
tion that  our  roads  all  the  time  are  in  the  best  of  condition,  but  they 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  sand  hills  that  we  have  and  the 
sand  storms.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  irrigating 
ditches  in  the  other  sections.  We  have  laws  against  turning  water 
into  the  road,  but  they  break  out,  no  one  can  help  it,  and  the  rural 
carrier  gets  in  there  and  gets  stuck  in  the  mud.  These  sand  storms 
are  very  hard  on  our  equipment  and  I  have  been  an  hour  making  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  road  one  day  where  the  previous  day  I  was  aole 
to  go  through  on  high,  simply  because  I  had  to  get  out  and  shovel 
my  way.  I  would  have  to  get  out  and  shovel  a  little  start,  and  then 
I  could  run  a  little  ways  in  low,  until  I  ran  my  engine  down;  then  I 
would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  Thus  I  say  the  condi- 
tions are  varied. 

The  cost  of  equipment  is  soaring  higher  and  higher.  The  oriraial 
cost  of  our  equipment  is  very  much  higher.  I  Mught  a  new  Ford 
this  spring  and  it  cost  me  $610.  That  is  higher  than  I  heard  any  of 
my  colleagues  here  state,  but  we  are  up  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion and  we  take  the  Rocky  Mountain  freight  rates.  Therefore  the 
expenses  are  ^her.    Oasoune  is  higher,  and  almost  everything  else. 

Mr.  Bell,  "miat  do  you  pay  for  gasoline  out  there? 

Mr.  Staver.  The  present  price  is  28  cents  in  my  town.  The  price 
of  oats  and  com  to  those  fellows  who  drive  their  routes  with  horses, 
and  most  of  them  do  in  the  mountain  sections,  is  of  course  very  much 
higbeTi  since  the  price  is  based  on  the  price  at  Kansas  City  or  Chicago 
plus  the  freight  rate  to  the  various  points  in  the  mountain  district. 
Therefore,  in  representing  the  carriers  of  Colorado  they  have  asked  me 
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to  ask  the  commission  for  a  reasonable  amount  for  equipment  main- 
tenance.  The  city  carriers  have  had  this  for  a  long  tmiOi  and  we  st^ 
no  reason  why  the  rural  carriers  should  not  have  it. 

In  addition  to  the  bad  roads  that  the  rural  carrier  confronts  each 
morning  in  bad  weather,  the  department  has  seen  fit  to  place  u|>on 
him  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  village  delivery,  thus  takiiu: 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  city  carrier  the  worst  of  his  road  and  putting 
it  upon  the  rural  carrier. 

I^ow,  I  believe  that  I  can  sum  up  with  aU  that,  but  I  want  to 
make  one  more  comparison.  We  have  a  little  town  of  about  Uv 
inhabitants  there.  Our  railway  station  agent  on  the  Santa  fe 
receives  the  sum  of  66  cents  per  hour  for  eight  hours'  work.  That  is 
about  28  cents  more  per  day  than  the  average  rural  carrier  with  Ij^ 
equipment  gets.  Besides  that,  he  gets  his  medical  attend&nre. 
hospital  fees;  he  gets  a  house  to  live  in,  and  his  fuel.  He  is  aho 
furnished  a  helper  who  takes  care  of  the  heavy  freight  and  does  tl  f 
little  chores  of  cleaning  up  around,  without  a*  doUar  of  investment, 
while  the  rural  carrier  must  keep  up  his  equipment  and  at  the  saiiie 
time  has  all  these  other  expenses  to  defrav. 

We  want  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Labor  Commissioner. 
Dr.  Royal  Meeker.  Some  seem  to  thiuK  that  the  rural  carrier  j« 
overpaid,  but  with  the  report  that  no  clerk  can  live  decentlv  on  less 
than  $2,262.47  you  mil  see  that  in  addition  to  from  $400*  to  $6(.n 
additional  expense  added  to  this  for  the  rural  carrier's  equipment 
he  is  very  much  imderpaid. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  time  is  exhausted,  Mr.  Staver.  You  file  a  brief 
if  you  desire. 

Air.  Staver.  1  will  file  a  brief  later. 

Mr.  Staver  subsequently  filed  the  following  brief: 

Brief  Submitted  bt  Mr.  A.  W.  Staver. 

The  Goloreulo  carriers  live  hot  only  in  a  high  altitude  but  in  an  area  of  hig^  pri  f>4 
and  high  freight  rates.  Increased  cost  of  equipment  and  high  maintenance  c(»$t  ia 
the  result. 

This  cost  of  equipment  upkeep  along  with  the  daily  advancing  coet  of  keeping  th^ 
family  has  forced  many  of  our  carriers  in  debt,  and  we  hope  that  throueh  the  efT<>:t< 
of  this  commiBsion  we  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  stable  ana  suiSicient  aaStry  to  juFtir> 
the  outlay  a  carrier  is  required  to  make  and  afford  him  something  besides  to  properly 
care  fo^*  and  educate  his  family. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  of  the  Bureau  of  La1'<tr 
Statistics,  wherein  he  states  that  the  average  Government  clerk's  family  can  not  live 
decently  on  less  than  $2,262.47  per  year.  How,  then,  must  the  rural  carrier  tare 
with  an  equipment  to  buy  and  maintain? 

We  believe  the  rural  carrier  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  the  people  whom  he  9ef\  & 
deserving  of  a  high-class  service,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  sufficient  reoiunera- 
tion  therefor. 

The  city  carrier  who  maintains  equipment  ib  given  financial  allowance  for  it.  Why 
not  the  rural  carrier,  who  gets  many  miles  from  town  over  rough  roads  and  when  he 
has  an  accident,  requires  one  or  two  days'  wages  to  be  brought  back  to  tofwn  before 
he  can  get  repairs.    Such  is  especially  true  of  motor  routes. 

Motor  routes  are  necessary  where  communities  are  far  inland  from  railroads,  but  tl.ey 
should  receive  pay  accordingly.    They  are  far  from  assistance  when  help  is  needed. 

The  carriers  of  Colorado  respectfully  ask: 

That  we  be  given  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800  for  a  standard  toute;  that  we  be  given 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  excess  mileage  up  to  30  milei,  and  25  per  cent  above  30 
miles;  that  we  be  given  $600  as  an  annual  lulowance  for  equipment  and  upke^'p. 
on  standard  routes,  $800  on  motor  routes;  that  there  be  no  deauctions  from  aaiar}'  f>>r 
failiure  to  serve  routes  on  account  of  severe  storms  or  road  conditions,  oa«Jcipg  senile 
impracticable  or  dangerous;  extra  allowance  for  extra  work,  such  as  canying  pourh 
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for  other  offices  or  stations  or  relay  mail  for  city  carriers;  and  that  the  commission 
consider  the  fact  that  living  and  equipment  expenses  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent  higher 
than  when  onr  questionnaires  were  made  out. 

lifr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  D.  Konkright,  Seward,  Nebr. 
STATEMEHT  OF  MS.   DEVOE  EOITKBiaHT,   SEWABD,  HEBB. 

Mr.  KoNKBiOHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ground  has  been  pretty  well 
covered,  but  I  have  a  few  statements  noia  the  different  sections  of 
Nebraska  that  I  wish  to  hand  out.  These  statements  were  for  July, 
1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  from  different  carriers  over  the  State,  and 
those  ({uestionnaires  are  not  what  they  should  be  right  now,  because 
the  price  of  everything  has  risen  in  Nebraska  about  25  per  cent. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  the 
Nebraska  carrier  wants,  is  full  pay  when  the  weather  and  road  con- 
ditions make  it  impossible  for  us  to  serve  our  routes.  Now,  last 
February  our  roads  were  blocked  for  three  days  and  we  were  com- 
]>elled  to  stay  in  the  office,  yet  our  pay  was  cut  off.  There  were  no 
mail  trains  in  in  those  three  days,  yet  the  clerks  in  the  office  got  full 
pay,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  our  compensation,  because 
our  expenses,  our  horse  feed,  and  storage  for  our  cars  are  all  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  clerks  nave  no  expense  only  their 
living,  and  it  costs  us  just  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  the  clerk. 

We  also  want  Christmas  as  a  legal  holiday.  We  go  out  on  a  trip 
Christmas  Day  and  put  in  eight  or  nine  hours  on  the  road,  and  then 
come  in  and  wait  till  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  we  can  get 
into  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  the  carriers  be  satisfied  to  work  on  Christmas 
Day  and  take  some  other  day  instead  of  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  EoNKRiOHT.  No;  I  don't  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Dump.  A  majority  of  them  would  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  KoNKRiGHT.  The  Christmas  mail  with  us  is  not  nearly  so 
heavy  as  it  was  right  after  New  Year's,  and  there  is  scarcely  ever  any- 
one looking  for  mail  on  Christmas;  they  are  gathering  aaid  having 
their  Christmas  dinners.  Now  in  our  country  it  is  the  rule  that  you 
will  find  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mail  from  Christmas  in  the  boxes 
the  next  day. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  leave  these  letters. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  mav  file  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  KoNKRiQHT.  Ijiese  letters  are  to  a  different  man.  He  has 
quit  the  service  and  I  am  taking  his  place  here. 

(Note.— The  letters  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the  commiasion.) 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  this  commission. 
We  expect  when  you  make  your  finding  that  you  will  do  justice  to 
the  rural  carriers. 

Mr.  Konkright  submitted  the  following  papers: 

Statement  Submitted  by  Mr.  Devoe  Konkbight. 

why   should   the   rural   carrier   be   allowed   upkeep   for   his   means   of 

convetancb? 

The  question  is  easily  asked  and  perhaps  as  easily  answered,  and  vet  the  undeni- 
able ^t  remains  that  he  is  not  so  provided  for;  let  us  therefore  consiaer  the  question 
from  an  unbiased  position  and  see  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  a  just  solution. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  poflition  of  a  nira]  earner  is  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale  of 
Government  employees  and  as  such  is  not  entitled  to  any  more  pay  than  the  coomK^-r. 
laborer  whose  one  investment  may  be  a  pick  or  diovel«  or  both;  or  again,  that  it  is  the 
latest  experiment  in  getting  the  mail  to  the  suburban  population,  and  oonsequratly 
the  carrier  must  he  content  to  receive  only  the  most  meaeer  rsmuneration  until  tl^ 
service  has  become  such  a  necessity  that  it  can  be  considered  oae  of  tb«- 
established  branches  of  the  Postal  Service.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  uiged  that  the  i>«r- 
sonnel  of  the  carriers  is  below  the  standard  of  the  next  branch  of  the  service,  viz.  th« 
city  carrier,  and  so  they,  of  course,  must  be  content  to  receive  only  a  part  of  what  :• 
accorded  the  more  aristocratic  employee;  and  I  am  sometimes  led  to  believe  xiui 
some,  if  not  all.  of  these  axguments  have  been  used  when  the  question  which  hf^.:« 
this  article  has  oeen  under  aiscussion,  and  perchance  have  been  given  undue  wei^^h; 
in  forming  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  consider  the  question  from  the  carrier's  viewpoiiit. 
It  has  been  said  that  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  a  problem  affecting  the  econoourAi 
status  of  a  person  one  should  put  themselves  in  his  place,  and  so  for  the  once  let  '^ 
be  a  carrier.  However,  to  become  such  you  must  mt  pass  a  civil-service  examiru- 
tion,  which  in  its  demands  requires  the  one  taking  such  to  be  qualified  to  be  raised  t 
the  position  of  a  clerk  in  a  poet  office.  He  must  also  be  of  such  a  standard  of  motali-* 
that  those  with  whom  he  is  liable  to  transact  business  will  have  no  ^oubt  as  to  hi^ 
honesty  and  integrity.  And  also  he  is  required  to  equip  himself  with  the  necessin 
vehicle  and  power  wherewith  to  deliver  the  mail  that  may  be  intrusted  to  hiii 
Here  we  find  that  he  has  at  least  placed  himself  on  a  higher  pluie  of  efficiency  ih-^') 
the  common  laborer  and  does  not  stand  one  whit  below  the  city  carrier. 

As  for  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service  being  an  experiment.  It  has  loni^  sin-^^ 
passed  beyond  that  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  solving  th.^ 
I)roblem.  We  have,  however,  not  touched  upon  the  real  reasons  why  the  rural  car- 
rier should  be  allowed  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  his  means  of  convejnance;  there  are  nui.y 
which  might  be  given,  but  I  will  only  touch  upon  two.  First,  it  is  or  should  be  cl'Ii- 
ceded  that  when  a  man  puts  himself  into  any  branch  of  work  and  faithfully  perf^nt  «> 
6.11  that  is  required  of  him  he  should  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as  would  pb'  •• 
him  above  the  fret  and  worry  of  meeting  his  obligation  to  those  who  furnish  him  \i:& 
means  of  living,  or  at  least  enough  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  dodge  his  crediton  ai.l 
thereby  not  only  gain  their  ill  will,  but  lose  his  self-respect.  For  the  rural  free  d^*- 
livery  carrier,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  num  generally  with  a  family  and  has  th» 
same  expenses  in  the  line  of  conuncm  living  as  any  other  citizen. 

The  second  reason  is,  of  course,  near  akin  to  the  first.  Because  there  should  be  r:<< 
distinction  between  those  who  perform  the  same  work  as  to  the  wages  given.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed  the  city  carrier  who,  with  his  horse  and  canriage,  collects  the  ma.] 
from  the  boxes  in  the  city  is  allowed  full  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  his  horae  ani 
repairs  on  vehicle.  These  must,  of  course,  be  light  compared  with  what  is  required  •  f 
the  rural  free  delivery  carrier,  for  the  one  has  paved  streets  or  macadamized  roads  i" 
travel,  while  the  rural  free  delivery  carrier  has  to  combat  mudholes,  snow  banks,  »U'\ 
roads  torn  to  pieces  by  the  automobiles  used  when  the  road  is  soft  and  then  frozen 
into  one  sea  of  humps,  which  are  hard  both  on  the  constitution  of  the  carrier  and  d^ 
structive  to  his  vehicle;  so  that  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  returns  home  afier 
an  experience  that  would  make  a  sinner  of  a  saint  and  finds  that  owing  to  a  break  he 
mustjmy  out  all  that  he  will  receive  for  his  day's  labor  or  more,  then  he  asks  him- 
self, why  am  I  so  much  differently  treated  than  the  city  carrier?  and  finds  no  gon] 
reason  therefor. 

In  closing,  I  might  say  that  to  any  rigjht-minded  thinking  man  there  is  only  ooe 
answer  to  my  question,  viz,  because  it  is  his  due  and  he  is  jiutly  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  R.  S.  Daily,  Springfield,  Mo. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MR.  B.  S.  DAILY,  SPBIITGFIELD,  KO. 

Mr.  Daily.  Mr.  Commissioner,  fellow  workers,  I  simply  wish  in 
the  short  time  allotted  to  me  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  conditions  that  we  rural  carriers  of  Springfield  have  as  compartni 
with  these  of  the  city  carriers  of  Springfield,  the  mounted  carrier^. 
The  mounted  carriers  that  work  in  the  city  of  Springfield  are  allowtnl 
$400  for  maintenance  of  equipment;  they  keep  one  horse:  the  rural 
carriers  out  of  Springfield  are  allowed  nothing  for  maintenanre. 
each  one  keeping  two  horses.     The  city  carrier  receives  pay  for  all 
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overtime  that  he  worked  during  the  Christinas  rush:  we,  and  particu- 
larly myself,  as  I  know,  spent  for  two  weeks,  the  weeks  preceding 
Chiistmas  and  the  week  following,  on  an  average  of  12  to  18  hours 
per  day  getting  our  mail  to  our  patrons.  We  received  nothing  for 
that  extra  time.  Most  of  the  carriers  out  of  Springfield,  which  is  a 
first-class  office,  have  the  heavy  mail.  We  can  not  get  this  mail  to 
our  patrons  in  eight  hours,  on  an  average.  I  have  been  in  the  service, 
the  1st  of  March  will  be  two  years,  and  I  am  at  the  post  office — the 
schedule  time  is  7.30,  and  very  seldom  do  I  arrive  later  than  7. 
Oftentimes  it  is  6.30  and  6,  and  even  5.30,  and  getting  home  at  7.30 
and  8  and  9.  That  has  been  going  on  continuauy  since  I  have  been 
in  the  service  and  there  is  no  way  to  remedy  it.  The  amount  of 
mail  I  have  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  some  city  carriers  have,  run- 
ning from  17,000  up  to  19,000  per  month. 

And  now  as  to  the  duties,  as  one  gentleman  said,  we  are  postmast- 
ers. We  receive  money  orders,  we  sell  stamps  and  insure  packages 
and  have  to  drive  off  the  route  to  deliver  these  insurance  packages 
and  refflstered  letters,  deliver  special  letters  and  go  off  the  route. 
Those  tilings  detain  the  carrier.  When  I  leave  my  office  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  which  I  have  often  done,  with  seven  or  eight  regis- 
tered letters,  some  of  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  route,  some  of 
them  half  a  mile,  it  detains  me  and  the  patrons  farther  on  don't 
gt*t  their  maU  until  an  hour  or  two  hours  late,  and  they  always  say: 
'Well,  you  are  late  to-day.     What  is  the  matter?" 

Now,  Tuesday  morning  at  Springfield  we  had  a  sleet.  We  at- 
tempted to  get  to  the  office.  1  left  a  little  before  7  o'clock  and  I 
hitcned  mv  horse  to  the  rig,  and  when  I  struck  the  paved  streets  he 
spread,  ft  took  me  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  putting  sacks  on  his 
feet,  to  get  that  horse  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  it  cost  me  $2  to 
have  him  rough  shod.  It  cost  each  carrier  this  additional  expense, 
which  came  out  of  his  own  salary,  for  the  10  horses  that  morning. 

If  that  condition  existed  the  following  morning,  which  I  presume 
it  did,  they  would  have  to  repeat  that  extra  expense  on  the  other 
horses  that  they  would  use  the  next  day,  making  the  expense 
practically  $4  for  each  carrier  there,  $2  each  morning.  We  have  to 
meet  that  expense.  One  of  the  carriers  just  had  his  horse  shod  a 
few  daj-s  previous  to  then,  and  he  had  to  meet  this  expense. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Daily  subsequently  submitted  the  following  statement: 

Statement  Submitted  by  Mb.  R.  S.  Daily. 

At  your  session  held  on  January  8,  1920,  I  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  salaries 
and  maintenance,  before  your  body,  as  to  conditions  prevailing  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and,  at  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  further  brief  on  above  subject,  to  wit: 

1.  There  should  be  no  deduction  for  failure  to  render  dailv  service  when  weather 
and  road  conditions  make  it  impossible.  This  often  prevails  in  this  scetion  of  the 
country,  the  same  being  hilly  and  many  streams,  which  become  impassable  during 
the  ag[iiig  period  of  the  year. 

2.  There  should  be  established  a  court  with  jurisdiction  to  h^r  and  determine 
individual  complaints  of  any  kind  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  rural  carriers. 

3.  The  qualincations  for  entering  this  branch  of  the  service  are  on  a  par  with  city 
carriers  and  clerk.  Hence,  they  should  be  eligible  to  transfer  to  either  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

4.  The  expense  to  maintain  an  outfit  with  which  to  serve  a  rout«  of  24  miles  has 
become  quite  a  burden.  We  are  asking  you  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  we  be 
allowed  maintenance.    I  would  suggest  that  this  be  not  less  than  $50  per  month. 
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It  is  costing  me  more  than  this  at  prevailing  prices.    This  statement,  I  am  quite  .-ur^ 
will  be  BUMtantiated  by  data  furnished  the  commission  by  carriers  of  different  i-a*^- 
of  the  United  States. 

4a.  The  present  salary  is  not  adeouate  enough  for  a  rural  carrier  to  Ii\'e  as  a  Otty- 
emment  employee  ougnt  to  live.    My  present  salary,  including  bonus,  is  $143.M 
The  monthly  expense  of  maintenance,  which  includes  feed  for  two  horses,  sbociiiL 
repair  on  wagon  and  incidentals,  average  for  September,  October,  November,  ard 
l)ecember  was  $61  per  month,  leaving  $82.66  as  my  actual  salary  for  ser%dce  renderrd 
This,  gentlemen,  is  not  adequate. 

5.  A  rural  carrier  should  not  have  to  serve  patrons  within  the  corporate  limit.*-  vt  a 
city  or  town  or  a  congested  suburb  thereof.  Tnis  so  increases  the  work  and  the  duti*'^ 
become  so  manifold  that  the  task  becomes  a  burden  for  the  carrier,  and  the  efpU^ 
on  such  a  route  is  greatly  impaired.  I  carry  such  a  route  and  it  requires  practice! :> 
12  hours  per  day  to  serve  the  route.  In  this  time  I  include  taking  care  of  my  hcrM^. 
routing  the  mail,  and  delivering  it. 

This  is  my  brief  statement.  1  could  aay  much  more  and  could  give  mcnre  dau, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary,  for  you  no  doubt  have  infonnation  sufficief.t 
enough  to  enable  you  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  that  will  be  aatisfacton 
to  the  rural  carriers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  gentleman  is  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Sedalia,  Mr>. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  0.  KIKKPATRICK,  8EDALIA,  XO. 

Mr.  KiBKPATRiCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  case  has  been  pretty  well 
represented  before  this  commission,  there  are  only  a  few  little  points 
that  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  commissioo.  One  is  the  mainte- 
nance, the  horse  maintenance. 

The  city  carrier  is  allowed  S35  a  month  for  horse  maintenance^ 
tjhe  rural  carrier  is  allowed  no  maintenance,  and  the  rural  carrier 
is  requested  to  handle  better  stock  and  drive  better  stock  at  our 
office  than  the  city  carrier  who  is  getting  $35  a  month  horse  mainte- 
nance. Right  here  I  want  to  say,  last  spring  we  had  a  rural  carrier 
at  our  office  who  came  in  there  driving  a  horse  that  was  not  first 
class.  Two  inspectors  there  called  him  down  on  that  horse  and  told 
him  never  to  drive  it  again.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another 
horse  standing  right  there  on  the  same  CTound,  that  the  Government 
was  paying  $35  a  month  for.  for  the  norse  alone,  and  it  couldn't 
carry  a  rural  route  any  day  tnat  the  road  was  a  little  bit  slick,  and 
wouldn't  have  brought  $20  on  any  market  in  the  United  States. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  speak  about  is  the  relay  that  i-ural  car- 
riers have  to  carrv.  We  have  to  carrv  relays  everv  day  of  the  world, 
and  that  relay  delays  us  from  15  minutes  to  1  hour  and  40  iiiinut<N 
at  a  time.  One  carrier  last  summer,  in  Jime,  during  the  harvest 
season,  was  delayed  1  hour  and  40  minutes,  and  when  Be  got  out  on 
his  route  he  was  to  deliver  some  mail  that  was  ordered  by  telo|)h()ne. 
some  repairs  for  a  binder,  and  the  people  bawled  him  out  for  not 
getting  there  on  time,  and  even  reportea  him  to  the  department  for 
being  delayed  and  being  late  Avith  the  mail  on  that  day,  and  the  rea- 
son he  was  was  on  account  of  the  relay  that  he  had  to  wait  for  jU 
the  office. 

1  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Bbll.  You  can  supplement  your  remarks  by  a  written  state- 
ment if  you  care  to.  I  will  say  that  ah  of  the  speakers  within  10 
days,  if  they  wish  to  supplement  their  remarks,  may  do  by  sendini! 
them  in  to  the  commission  at  Washington,  and  we  will  embody  the 
statement  in  the  record. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Keezei,  of  Wakanisa,  Kans. 
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STATBMEHT  OF  MB.  GEO.  F.  KEEZEL,  WAEABTTSA,  KABS. 

K  Mr.  Keezel.  Mr.  Chairman,  ffentlemeu  of  the  commission^  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  rural  carriers  who  csLvry  mail  to  mterme- 
tliate  or  inland  offices  do  not  receive  extra  compensation.  T  have  in 
imnd  in  particular  my  side  kick  at  Wakanisa,  and  on  Monday  before 
Christmas — I  was  going  to  say  he  had  a  thousand  poimds,  but  I  will 
make  it  800  to  be  sure,  of  mail  besides  his  route  mail.  His  route  is 
2-4^^  miles  in  length.  He  receives  $14 1.66 J  a  month;  my  route  is  25} 
and  I  receive  $145.66§,  and  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  tliese  boys  who 
curry  the  mail  to  inland  offices  to  have  to  work  and  do  that  for 
no  tiling.  This  is  not  a  star  route;  this  is  a  rural  route  that  cames  a 
locked  pouch  to  and  from  an  inland  office. 

Anotner  thing  that  appeals  to  me  as  an  injustice  to  niral  carriers 
is  the  inability  for  them  to  work  up.  I  have  been  a  carrier  for  16 
years.  I  b^an  when  I  was  20  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  m/  life, 
and  after  working  16  yeara  a  man  that  has  never  entered  the  inside 
of  a  post  office  can  step  in  and  take  my  position  and  draw  the  same 
wages.  Isn't  my  16  years,  or  should  it  not  be,  valued  at  something 
to  the  Government  ?  'What  other  line  of  work  could  I  get  into — and 
I  am  conceited  enough  to  think  that  1  have  a  mind  of  average  intel- 
ligence— what  other  line  of  work  could  I  work  in  and  not  better  my 
position?  The  Mexican  working  on  the  railroad  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  he  draws  40  cents  an  hour,  or  S3.20  a  day,  single-handed. 
That  is  almost  as  much  as  we  get  and  furnish  a  team.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  compensation  of  the  carriers  is  not  adequate. 

Another  thing :  We  have  been  criticized  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  service.  We  can  take  one  hois^e  and  buggy  and  perhaps  con- 
sume 8  or  10  hours  a  ilay  in  delivering  tliis  mail.  Now,  if  a  man  has 
got  any  ambition  and  takes  a  job  that  ordinarily  requires  8  or  10 
hours  and  delivers  it  in  5  hours,  should  he  be  cut  down  on  his  pay  I 
And  if  he  is  still  more  ambitious  and  purchases  a  "Lizzie,''  or  some 
other  motor  veliicle,  and  delivers  his  mail  in  three  and  a  half  hours, 
should  he  be  cut  down  on  his  salary  because  he  is  giving  efficient 
service  ? 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  O.  D.  Amend,  of  Cummings,  Kans. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  0.  D.  AMEITB,  CXJMMIVaS,  KAHS. 

Mr.  Amend.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  ol  the  things  I  want  to  mention  is 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  car.  That  question  has  been  brought  up 
hero  to-day,  and  it  seems  that  there  has  been  a  little  bone  of  conten- 
tion in  Congress  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  car,  and  especiaJy  in  the 
department;  but  I  want  to  say  that  my  patrons  desire  me  tp  use 
the  car  and  kick  if  I  don't  use  it. 

The  next  thing  that  I  want  to  touch  on,  1  just  want  to  read  you 
my  expense  account  here,  and  this  is  about  an  average  expense 
account  for  Atchison  County.  This  is  a  little  more  than  was  shown 
in  the  questionnaire,  because  it  was  compiled  at  a  later  date. 

The  value  of  my  car  is  S585;  depreciation,  20  per  cent  per  annum, 
is  $117;  cost  of  tires  and  tubes,  $97.50;  gasoline,  390  gallons,  at  22.5 
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cents,  $87.75;   oil  and  grease,  $31.20;   repairs,  including  labor  ai.  i 

{>art8,  $36;  garage  rent  tor  12  montns.  $36:  making  a  total  of  $405  4'^ 
or  a  car  for  a  period  of  six  months,  which  is  the  average  time  it  cv.\ 
be  used  in  Atchison  County,  Kans. 

Then  I  have  here  the  cost  for  horse-drawn  equipment  for  six 
months.  Value  of  horse,  $280 — depreciation,  15  per  cent,  $42;  value 
of  wagon,  $158 — depreciation,  15  jper  cent,  $23.70;  value  of  harness 
robes,  whips,  etc.,  $91.25 — depreciation  at  20  percent,  $18.25;  horse 
shoeing,  $19.60;  hay,  3}  tons  at  $27,  $94.50;  com,  60  bushels,  at 
$1.40,  $84;  oats,  90  bushels  at  85  cents,  $76.50;  incidentals,  $24;  rent. 
12  months,  $36.     Total,  $438.85. 

The  present  salary,  including  bonus,  is  $1,700;  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance,  $844.30,  leaving  a  balance  of  $855.70  for  the  support  of 
a  carrier  and  his  family. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  if  any  Member  of  Congress  or  if  any 
member  of  the  department  can  show  us  any  way  to  reduce  this  cost. 
I  would  be  glad  of  it  and  I  would  pass  the  buck  along  to  my  fellow 
workers,  because  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

In  connection  with  this  I  want  to  bring  up  the  salary  question 
Now,  it  has  been  proven  conclusively  by  autnentic  figures  that  no  man 
can  live  decently  and  healthfully  on  less  than  $1,500  per  annum.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  think,  in  all  fairness,  we  should  be  allowed  to  own 
a  home  in  the  course  of  10  years  which  would  require  about  $300  per 
annum  additional.  That  would  make  a  total  salary  of  $1,800,  and 
we  ask  in  addition  for  eq^uipment  maintenance,  the  same  as  is  ^ven 
to  the  mounted  city  earner  which  is  the  full  amount  of  his  mainte- 
nance, and  our  full  amoimt  in  Atchison  County,  Kans.,  would 
require  about  $850.  Hie  Atchison  County  boys  have  asked  me  to 
ask  that  this  salary  be  adjusted  in  an  equitable  manner  and  that  the 
salary  be  made  permanent  in  order  to  relieve  the  present  trying 
uncertainty. 

I  will  just  speak  on  the  Christmas  Day  question.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  all  right  to  ask  if  Congress  would  be  willing  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  the  patrons  in  regard  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  of  course  I  could  only  speak  for  myself— I  would. 

Mr.  Amend.  My  patrons  have  told  me  several  different  times  that 
they  could  not  see  why  the  carrier  should  be  required  to  go  on 
Christmas  Day  and  come  around  the  next  day  with  just  a  little 
handftd  of  mail,  and  if  you  think  that  Congress  would  consider  this. 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  our  patrons  report. 

Mr.  Bell.  Keport  it  to  your  Congressman,  and  let  him  take  it  up 
with  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

Mr.  Amend  submitted  the  following  statement: 

Statement  submitted  bt  Mr.  O.  D.  Ambvd. 

On  the  attached  sheet  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  actual  expense  accomt 
covering  a  period  of  one  year  on  a  standard  rural  route  in  Atchison  County,  Kanv 
This,  toother  with  the  (questionnaires  mailed  to  the  commissionon  September  10, 191  ">, 
should  furnish  convincing  evidence  that  our  request  for  more  salary  is  on  a  healih 
and  decency  basis  and  entirely  just. 

Before  making  our  request  known  we  want  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  iV- 
lowing  facts: 

For  the  past  three  years  all  rural  carriers,  in  this  section  at  least,  h  ave  been  operann^* 
their  routes  at  a  dead  loss,  han&ing  on  to  their  jobs  in  the  hope  that  Congrem  wo'ii  i 
make  adequate  reparation  for  the  sacrifice. 
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As  a  loyal  working  claas  of  men  we  have  tried  to  ftdthfully  perform  every  patriotic 
duty  which  fell  to  our  lot  during  this  period  of  time. 

Although  worldng  at  a  distinct  loss  and  under  adverse  circumstances  we  have  at  all 
timee  tried  to  conduct  ourselves  in  a  manner  that  would  embarrass  neither  Congress, 
the  administration,  nor  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  light  of  recent  indisputable  figures  compiled  by  the  Government  and  others 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  no  family  of  five  persons  can  live  healthfully  and  decently 
on  a  net  salary  of  less  than  $1,600.  We  as  rural  carriers  have  had  the  very  painful 
and  trying  experience  of  trying  to  get  along  on  less  and  can  truthfully  testify  it  can 
not  be  done. 

In  addition  to  barely  living,  we  feel  and  believe  it  is  only  right  and  just  that  we 
be  allowed  a  salary  that  wouldf  in  the  course  of  10  years  allow  us  to  save  anough  to  own 
a  home  of  our  own  which  would  require  about  $300  per  anntmi  above  the  actual  living 
expense  of  $1,500. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  petition  you  that  we  be  allowed  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
11,800.  with  an  adequate  allowance  in  addition  for  equipment  and  maintenance 
which  to  cover  the  actual  expense  would  require  from  six  to  nine  hundred  dollars, 
per  annum.  We  are  desperately  in  need  and  are  trusting  to  ^our  sense  of  fairness 
and  justness  to  see  that  the  above-mentioned  reqiiBSt  be  considered  as  a  minimum 
adjustment. 

We  further  request  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  rural  carriers  of  the  present  trying 
uncertainty  that  the  adjustment  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  further  request  that  there  be  passed  an  adequate  retirement  law  giving  yean 
of  service  first  consideration  regardless  of  the  age  ot  the  carrier. 

We  further  request  that  there  be  inaugurated  a  civil  service  court  of  appeals  to 
which  we  can  go  for  redress  in  case  of  grievances. 

We  pray  for  a  speedy  adjustment  of  a  most  trying  situation. 

Below  is  the  cost  of  operating  a  car  for  six  months,  the  average  time  a  car  can  be 
used  in  this  section: 

Cost  of  car $685. 00 

Depreciation  (20  per  cent  per  annum) 117. 00 

Cost  of  tires  and  tubes 97. 50 

Gasoline  (390  gallons,  at  22.6  cents) 87.  75 

Oil  and  grease 31.  20 

Repairs  (including  labor  and  parts) 36.  00 

Garage  rent  (12  months) '. 36. 00 

Total 406.  45 

Below  is  cost  for  horse-drawn  equipment  for  a  period  of  six  months: 

Value  of  horses,  $280;  depreciation  (15  per  cent) $42. 00 

Value  of  wagon,  $158;  depreciation  (16  per  cent) 23.  70 

Value  of  harness,  robes,  whips,  etc.,  $91.25;  depreciation  (20  per  cent) 18. 26 

Horseshoeing 19.  60 

Hay  (3i  tons,  at  $27) 94.50 

Com  (60  bushels,  at  $1.40) 84.  00 

Oats  (90  bushels,  at  85  cents) 76.  50 

Incidentals 24. 00 

Rent  (12  months) 36.00 

Totol 438.  85 

Present  salary,  including  bonus 1, 700. 00 

Total  cost  of  maintenance 844. 30 

Balance  remaining  for  support  of  carrier  and  family 855.  70 

On  some  previous  occasions  certain  department  officials  have  fought  an  adequate 
adjustment  of  the  salaries  of  rural  carriers  on  the  ground  that  rural  routes  were  not 
self-sustaining.  They  are  not  and  are  not  expectecfto  be.  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  attached  letter  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  This  letter,  as 
you  will  see,  shows  that  from  this  firm  alone  rural  carriers  carry  annually  fiackages 
with  postage  aggre^ting  $1,173,750,  and  all  the  revenue  we  get  credit  for  is  the  2 
cents  on  each  original  order  letter  addressed  to  the  firm.  You  can  plainly  see  that 
rural  routes  are  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  revenue  created  by  both  the  orders  and 
the  returned  packages.    Looking  at  it  from  this  standpoint,  which  is  undoubtedly 
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the  correct  one,  do  the  rural  routes  lack  so  very  much  of  being  seU-eustaining?  Taki:  r 
into  consideration  of  course  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  firms,  lari^  Aty 
small,  doing  a  mail-order  business. 

I  wish  to  also  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  statement  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Bar>**'«^ 
cashier  of  the  State  Bauxk.  of  Cummings,  in  regard  to  the  salary  question. 

Another  item  to  which  I  would  tike  to  direct  your  attention  ia  the  diBcriminati'T. 
between  mounted  city  carriers  and  rural  carriers. 

We  pass  the  same  examination,  have  a  larger  variety  of  duties,  and  about  douf>  - 
the  amount  of  maintenance  expense,  which  we  are  compelled  to  bear  ourselves  wkilr 
our  brother  in  the  mounted  city  service  receives  an  adequate  allowance  to  take  ( v^ 
of  his  maintenance  expense.  Why  does  this  condition  exist  and  will  it  be  allrm^^ 
to  continue  so? 

The  vast  majority  of  rural  route  patrons  are  willing  the  carrier  should  have  Christnui 
and  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  consider  this  whem  taking  up  the  bill  for  conaidenti'  l  . 

MONTOOMERT  WaRD  A  Co.. 

Kansas  City,  January  14, 1910. 
Mr.  O.  D.  Amend,  Cummings^  Kans, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Amend:  This  is  a  prompt  answer  to  your  letter  of  January  12. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  our  parcel-poet  packajroe  is  handled  by  rural  carrien 
The  Kansas  City  house  does  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Dusinees  of  all  the  hoases  com- 
bined.   Our  daily  stamp  bill  for  parcel-poet  packages  averages  about  $2,500. 

I  hope  that  this  information  gets  to  you  in  time  and  serv^es  the  purpose  for  which 

rm  intended.    I  am  glad  that  you  enjoyed  your  trip  to  Kansu  City,  and  hope  that 
shall  again  have  the  pleastire  of  meeting  you  at  the  next  convention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Alois  G.  McKat, 
Assistant  PublicUy  Manager. 

CuMMiNQS,  Kans.,  January  27, 19*0. 

The  Congressional  Investigating  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  J.  Barber, 
CasJiier  State  Bank  of  Cummmg*. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  of  Emporia,  Kan•^ 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  E.  SMITH,  EMPOBIA,  KAVS. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  feUow  carriers,  it  is  not  wortJi 
while  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  here  to-day.  I  think  this 
conmiission  has  hstened  to  all  these  reports  hashed  over  and  over 
until  they  have  probably  made  up  their  minds  what  they  will  report 
when  they  get  back  to  Washington. 

I  am  here  only  as  a  representative  of  the  fourth  congressional 
district,  the  district  from  wnich  Congressman  Hoch  is  elect^.  1  am 
speaking  for  the  boys  of  this  district,  and  all  they  asked  of  me  is  to 
come  home,  call  them  together  as  president  of  their  organization, 
and  tell  them  what  this  conmiission  is  goin^  to  do  for  them.  I 
would  be  some  "it"  if  I  could  do  that.  Well,  I  am  going  to  caU 
them  together  when  I  get  back  and  make  a  good  report.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  part  of  the  commission  that  we  find,  and  am 
3orry  that  I  did  not  see  all  of  them.  If  they  had  aU  made  the  im- 
pression that  this  gentleman  has,  I  would  be  highly  pleased,  and  I 
nope  the  Congressman  representing  the  commission  here  will  1:0 
back  to  Congress  and  make  the  report  that  will  do  justice  to  us. 
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Now  we  are  in  a  day  and  a^e  of  unrest  and  uneasiness.  There  is 
that  unrest  which  we  fellows  nave  felt  all  along;  the  feeling  that  we 
are  down  and  out.  We  are  anxious  to  get  on  a  level  with  our  fellow 
workmen.  We  are  not  envying  our  honorable  commissioners  their 
job  at  all;  they  are  talented  men;  tibev  have  fitted  themselves  to  fill 
th^  places  they  fill,  and  they  are  worthy  of  it  and  they  have  a  big 
responsibility  resting  upon  fliem  when  thev  go  back  to  solve  these 
problems  that  are  being  presented  to  them  by  all  the  different  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Postal  Service,  and  we  realize  that  in  its  fullest 
extent,  but  we  do  ask  this,  that  we  be  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the 
feUow  that  we  work  side  by  side  with,  at  least.  We  ask  this  and  we 
think  we  deserve  it.  We  think  it  is  due  us.  We  feel,  as  has  been 
stated  here,  that  we  are  men  of  common,  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
should  have  for  ourselves  and  our  families  what  our  fellow  men  that 
we  work  side  by  side  with  get. 

Now,  I  have*^  just  a  few  fibres  and  I  am  going  to  give  them  as 
briefly  as  I  can  m  the  little  tmie  that  is  allotted  to  me.  Here  is  the 
expense  account  of  20  men,  turned  in  promiscuously  from  the  fourth 
congressional  district  to  me.  The  average  cost  of  equipment  and 
upkeep  for  these  20  men  is  $856.48.  I  think  when  these  gentlemen 
get  back  to  Washington  the  question  of  our  expense  accoimt  will 
arise.  We,  who  have  cars^  keep  horses  also.  Are  you  going  to  take 
that  into  consideration  ?  Perhaps  you  are.  Now,  let  me  relate  this 
to  you:  Three  men  of  these  20,  who  keep  horses  only,  have  the 
following  expense  accounts:  $752  for  the  first,  $818  for  the  second, 
and  $878  for  the  third,  making  an  average  of  $819.33.  This  is  just 
S38  less  than  it  costs  a  man  to  keep  both  car  and  horses.  The  man 
who  drives  horses  must  have  at  least  three  head,  while  the  man  with  a 
car  can  get  along  with  a  good  roadster  for  bad  weather. 

Let  me  give  you  my  own  expense  accoimt.  It  is  fresh  in  my  mind 
for  the  month  of  December.  I  have  all  my  bills  and  know  just  exactly 
what  it  is,  outside  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  my  car  and  casmgs.  I  did 
not  take  that  iato  account,  because  for  the  whole  month  I  didn't 
have  a  puncture  or  anything  of  the  kind,  as  I  put  on  two  new  tires  in 
November  at  a  cost  of  $58.  My  expense  account  for  gas,  oil,  and 
repairs  on  my  car — ^I  ran  it  every  day  of  the  month — ^was  $49.90.  I 
had  my  two  horses  in  the  coxmtry  on  rough  feed,  at  $20  a  month, 
which  made  a  total  cost  of  $69.90.  You  can  see  how  this  averages  up 
with  this  other  statement  I  have  made. 

To  our  honorable  commission  I  want  to  make  this  statement 
regarding  our  own  office  for  your  consideration.  Here  are  20  men, 
10  rural  carriers  and  10  city  carriers.  Up  to  the  time  we  got  the  last 
raise  we  were  all  getting  $1,500  a  year.  We  were  all  panted  an 
increase  on  Jul^  1.  Bural  carriers  receiving  $200  and  city  carriers 
$150.  If  the  city  carriers  needed  $150  increase — and  they  did  need 
it;  they  needed  more — ^why  make  a  difference  of  only  $50  when  the 
rural  carrier's  expenses  are  $858.48  ^eater  than  the  city  carrier's. 

If  Uncle  Sam  will  furnish  our  eqmpment  and  pay  all  expenses,  as 
he  does  for  the  mounted  city  carrier,  and  then  put  us  on  the  same  pay 
as  the  city  carrier  he  will  have  satisfied  something  like  45,000  men  in 
the  Rural  Service. 

As  it  is  now,  the  city  carrier  has  $858.48 — the  amount  of  our 
expenses — ^more  than  we  have,  to  support  his  family.  In  other 
words  the  city  carrier  draws  a  salary  of  $1,650,  while  the  rural  carrier 
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draws  only  $794.52  after  he  has  paid  his  ez{>e]i8eB  of  delivery.  I  aak 
yoU;  in  all  kindness,  gentlemen,  do  you  think  this  is  right  1  Now. 
please  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  city  carrier  k 
receiving  more  than  he  should;  far  from  it.  I  am  peraonallr 
acquainted  with  all  these  men  and  I  know  that  none  of  them  are 
living  in  luxury. 

I  hve  in  a  house  with  a  railroad  man.  He  has  bought  and  paid  for 
his  10-room  house.  I  rent  half  of  it  for  $20  a  month,  while  he  and  his 
wife  occupy  the  other  half.  He  earns  from  $250  to  $300  a  month 
with  equipment  all  furnished.  He  says  there  is  too  much  difference 
between  his  wages  and  mine.  Gentlemen,  can  you  expect  us  to  be 
satisfied  on  a  wage  that  gives  us  a  bare  existence  when  other  workn^eo 
are  being  well  paid  ? 

The  department  tells  us  to  pay  our  debts  or  get  out  of  the  service. 
We  would  all  like  to  pay  oiu*  debts  and  pay  them  promptly,  but  we 
can't  always  do  it.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  get  out  oi  the  service 
back  to  the  farm,  or  handling  stock  if  we  had  the  means,  but  bow 
can  a  man  save  money  to  go  into  some  other  business  when  he 
doesn't  get  enough  money  to  stay  where  he  is. 

I  entered  the  service  18  years  ago  with  two  boys  to  educate,  but  1 
had  to  take  them  out  of  school  before  they  finished  their  education. 
But,  thank  Grod,  they  both  have  better  jobs  tJian  I  have.  ICany  car- 
riers would  have  mighty  hard  sledding  ii  the  children  didn't  help  with 
the  family  living. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  plead  with  you  in  behalf  of  the  carTi^!B  of  the 
fourth  congressional  district ;  and  when  I  plead  for  them  I  am  pleading 
for  all.  We  want  a  living  wage.  We  want  enough  so  that  we  can 
live  and  hold  up  our  heads  and  look  the  whole  wond  in  the  face  and 
be  able  to  say  we  "owe  not  any  man." 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  special  amount.  ^I  think  our  case  has  been 
laid  before  jou  in  such  strong  terms  that  you  can  plainly  see  what  we 
need.  I  will  only  say,  give  us  enough  to  live  comfortably  and  lay  up 
a  few  dollars  each  month.  That  would  be  better  than  a  pension. 
I  thank  you. 

Air.  Bell.  This  concludes  the  hearings  for  Kansas  Cit^  and  we  all 
appreciate  your  attendance  and  interest  manifested.  We  will  now 
adjourn. 

(Whereupon  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  oonunission  adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY,  JANT7ABY  9,  1020. 

Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 

St.  LouiSy  Mo. 

The  commission  met  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Gay  and  Representatives  Bell  and  Rouse. 

Senator  Gay.  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  come  to  order.  We  very 
much  regret  that  the  commission  could  not  get  here  in  time  to  hold 
a  hearing  this  morning.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  train  was  delayed, 
and  we  are  going  to  hold  the  hearing  and  attempt  to  get  through 
with  it  this  afternoon.  It  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  time  for  the 
various  speakers,  because  there  are  a  good  manv;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  those  of  you  who  have  briefs  should  file  them  with  the 
secretary. 

CITY   LETTER   CARRIERS. 

We  are  going  to  hear  first  from  the  city  carriers.  The  first  speaker 
on  the  list  is  Mr.  Bollinger,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

STATEMENT   OF   D.    S.    BOLLINGER,    CAPE   GIBARDEAU,    MO. 

Mr.  Bollinger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  carriers  of  the 
Cape  Girardeau  office.  I  got  here  late  this  morning.  The  train 
was  late,  and  I  did  not  get  any  brief  prepared,  but  I  can  state  the 
sentiments  of  our  men  down  there.  The  main  reason  why  we  want 
an  increase  in  salary  is  because  of  the  increase  in  all  costs  of  living — 
an  increase  in  expenses  in  every  way — while  our  salaries  have  not 
been  increased  since  1907,  except  the  bonus  we  were  allowed,  and 
that  would  make  an  increase  oi  about  40  per  cent  in  salary,  while 
the  living  expenses  in  every  way  have  increased,  the  way  we  figure 
it,  about  125  per  cent  in  our  locality. 

Some  of  the  carriers  with  whom  I  was  talking  this  morning  seem 
to  think  we  could  get  along  with  less  monev  in  the  country  towns 
than  in  the  city.  Tnat  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Our  living  costs  as  much 
in  a  small  town  as  it  does  in  the  city,  because  most  of  our  provisions 
are  brought  from  the  larger  producing  areas,  come  through  all  the 
hands,  and  our  merchants  make  their  profits,  holding  them  up  to  as 
high  prices,  or  higher,  than  in  the  city.  That  is  the  main  reason  our 
living  expenses  and  our  other  expenses  have  gone  up  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

In  the  last  10  years  our  uniforms  have  doubled  in  price.  We  have 
to  buy  about  two  uniforms  in  a  year.  We  used  to  buy  them  at 
about  $15  apiece;  now  we  pay  $30  for  them. 

We  are  hard  worked  down  there,  too.  We  have  seven  carriers 
for  about  12,000  people,  where  we  ought  to  have  nine.     We  have 
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only  two  substitutes,  and  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  one  man  t<> 
get  off  at  a  time,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  in  cases  where  ih^y 
absolutely  have  to,  and  then  we  have  to  call  in  a  clerk  as  an  extni 
man.  There  are  very  few  applicants  on  the  eligible  list.  It  seom^ 
they  all  want  to  get  into  something  else  rather  than  the  Posta! 
Service,  where  they  will,  of  course,  get  more  money.  We  have  v^ry 
few  applicants  for  the  examinations. 

Mr.  KousE.  How  many  men  have  you  on  your  eligible  redster  t 

Mr.  Bollinger.  1  think  there  are  about — I  don't  think  Uiere  are 
any  available  now.  Several  turned  the  appointment  down.  W(* 
just  have  two  substitutes,  one  a  regular  parcel-post  man,  who  i^ 
worked  every  day;  he  delivers  heavy  parcel  post.  The  other  is  nh 
extra  man^.  Whenever  a  man  wants  off  he  can  not  get  off  unless  h»* 
speaks  to  the  postmaster  several  days  before.  Only  one  regular  man 
can  get  off  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Rouse.  When  was  the  last  examination  there? 

Mr.  Bollinger.  About  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  get  now? 

Mr.  Bollinger.  $1,550  at  that  of&ce. 

Senator  Gay.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  as  to  what 
you  think  the  salary  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Bollinger.  'Well,  I  think  the  right  proportions — the  salary 
should  be  $1,800  to  $2,400.  I  mean  the  entrance  salary  ought  to  be 
$1,800. 

Senator  Gay,  Have  you  any  further  testimony  that  you  wish  to 
present  ? 

Mr.  Bollinger.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have. 

Senator  Gay.  You  can  file  a  brief,  Mr.  Bollinger,  with  the  secretary 
either  now  or  you  can  mail  it  to  Mr.  Beasley,  at  Washington,  if  ynu 
want  to  bring  out  any  further  points. 

Mr.  Bollinger  subsequently  med  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  FILED   BY   MR.    DENVER   8.  BOLLINOER. 

As  the  repreeentative  of  the  letter  carriers  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  I  present  thi^ 
briel,  pointing  out  the  main  reascnn  we  arc  asking  an  increase  in  compoiLsation. 

In  tne  first  place,  there  has  been  no  reclassification  of  salaries  for  aYxnit  13  year-, 
and  our  temporary  increases  from  year  to  year  have  added  only  about  33J  per  rent 
to  our  salaries,  while  evervthing  we  have  to  buy  has  increased  in  price  from  7o  p«  r 
cent  to  125  per  cent,  which  forces  us  to  purchase  only  the  absolute  necessities  ancl  in 
deny  ourselves  and  families  even  of  the  smallest  luxuries  which  tend  to  make  life  a 
pleasure.  And  as  we.  as  Government  employees,  are  required  to  maintain  a  n»»at 
and  presentable  appearance  and  a  certain  degree  of  social  standing,  we  find  we  art* 
unable  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  on  our  present  salaries. 

Again,  we  have  not  been* advanced  on  an  equal  basis  ^ith  other  lines  of  empi  •>• 
ment  which  require  equal  i»kill  and  responsibility,  and  for  this  reason  very  few  n.m- 
petent  youna;  men  are  coming  into  the  service,  but  prefer  other  lines  of  work. 

Again,  the  shortage  of  help  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  overtax  our  strength  ari<i 
energy  in  order  to  maintain  tne  prompt  and  efficient  standard  demanded  of  us.  a«  the 
amount  of  mail  we  are  required  to  deliver  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  U-f 
years,  and  to  maintain  this  standard  not  only  requires  physical  strength  but  coiL-id* 
erable  mental  effort  as  well. 

Again,  we  feel  that  instead  of  having  a  mere  li\dng  wage,  we  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing to  lay  aside  for  the  future,  when  old  age  overtakes  us. 

We  also  feel  that  as  our  duties  in  a  second-class  office  are  just  as  exacting  and  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  just  as  great  a.^  in  a  first-clas-j  office,  there  should  be  ov 
discrimination  between  the  two,  but  we  should  receive  the  same  as  the  emploje^  "f 
the  fin-t-class  office. 

I  think  a  fair  salary  basis  which  would  insure  efficient  service  and  attimct  capable 
young  men  to  enter  it  would  be  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,800,  and  a  maximum  4 
$2,400  the  third  ye 

Senator  Gay.  t.  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  next  speaker. 
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STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  JOHlf  A.  L07ETT,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  I 
hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  reading  from  a  brief,  but  that  is 
the  best  way  I  can  get  it  out  of  my  system.     [Reading:] 

To  the  committee  of  the  Cong/ress  on  the  investigation  of  the  aalarieSt  etc,,  and  the  duties 
of  a  letter  carrier: 

For  entry  into  the  service  a  man  must  be  between  18  and  45  years  of  age.  His 
application  must  have  the  indorsement  of  three  reliable  vouchers.  He  must  pass  a 
mental  and  physical  examination.  He  becomes  a  substitute  and  works  as  same  for 
about  five  years.  He  is  then  appointed  a  probationer  to  serve  six  months.  Should 
his  work  prove  satisfactory,  he  becomes  a  regular  letter  carrier,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000 
per  annum.  Upon  merit,  he  is  promoted  $100  per  annum  until  he  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum or  sixth-giude  salary  of  $1 ,500.  Gonsress  in  its  fairness  and  wisdom  has  granted 
a  temporary  increase  of  $150  for  one  vear  from  July  1, 1919,  to  June  30, 1920,  and  the 
letter  carriers  feel  grateful  for  same,  but  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  \'alue  of  a 
dollar,  that  is  the  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar,  we  deem  our  salary  inadequate.  The 
thousands  of  questionnaires  turned  in  by  the  carriers  of  the  country,  and  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  our  brief,  tell  our  story.  After  a  carrier  reaches  the  maximum  salary,  the 
door  of  ambition  is  closed  ^jpo^  him.  Unless  he  has  the  proper  political  influence,  he 
remains  a  letter  carrier.  Tne  letter  carrier  is  always  reaay  to  render  a  fair  day's  work, 
but  he  quite  naturally  expects  a  fair  day's  pay.  The  auties  of  a  letter  carrier  are 
innumerable.  He  reports  for  duty  at  6  a.  m.  each  work  day  and  has  from  45  to  100 
pounds  of  mail  to  prepare  for  his  first  delivery.  He  must  be  a  man  with  a  retentive 
memory.  One  who,  without  consulting  his  removal  book,  must  be  able  to  re-mark 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail.  He  must  deliver  restored  and  G.  O.  D.  mail,  and  special 
delivery  and  short-paid  mail.  He  must  indorse  money  orders,  registered  letters, 
collect  mail.  Through  virtue  of  his  position  he  is  the  direct  representative  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  public.  They  ask  ever^  question  regarding  incoming 
and  outgoing  mail,  in  fact  any  question  that  is  perplexing  to  them,  and  why?  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  neat  and  well  appearing,  sober,  honest^nd  industrious.  He  comes 
Id  all  kinds  of  weather  and  always  comes  smiling.  The  public  knows  the  letter 
carrier  of  the  nei^borhood  and  trusts  him  to  do  the  ri^t  thing  at  the  right  time. 
The  letter  carrier  has  duties  to  perform  that  the  average  citizen  does  not  realize.  He 
must  at  times  act  as  an  agent  of  the  Secret  Service.  He  must  with  meager  information 
given  him  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  obtain  detailed  information  regarding  those 
under  suspicion.  The  carrier  must  know  how  to  operate  and  repair  a  motorcycle  or 
automobile.  The  carrier  has  many  special  duties  to  perform  as  was  especially  notice- 
able during  the  war.  He  circulates  pamphlets  pertaining  to  Government  and  worthy 
societies  cooperating  with  the  Government.  He  solicits  and  takes  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Government  bonds,  war  savings  certificates,  thrift  stamps,  Government  goods, 
8Uchasgroceries,etc.;yes,hedoesallthi8andmore.  All  he  asks  in  return  is  an  adequate 
living  wage.  The  average  earnings  per  year  of  the  average  letter  carrier,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  from  15  years  or  more  would  amount  in  the  aggre^te  to  $950. 

In  conclusion,  I  reconmiend  a  court  of  appeal  and  an  equitable  retirement  measure 
would  be  proper  for  the  letter  carrier  and  the  service.  I  submit  this  brief  in  the 
interest  of  the  letter  carriers  and  hope  it  merits  your  approval. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  think  would  be  an  equitable  salary  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  an  equitable  salary,  sir,  would  be  an  entrance 
salary  for  regular  of  $1,800,  and  the  second-grade  salary  $2,100,  and 
the  third  grade  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,400.  I  think  a  substitute 
should  be  paid  80  cents  an  hour;  and  why?  Because  a  substitute 
gets  work  now  and  then,  and  he  has  to  live.  If  he  goes  to  the  comer 
store  to  buy  something,  it  costs  him  just  as  much  as  the  maximum 
hish  salaried  carrier. 

Now,  it  came  to  my  attention  that  a  false  impression  is  created  by 
some  that  a  letter  carrier  is  not  the  equivalent  of  a  clerk.  Naturally 
I  stand  before  you  gentlemen  in  the  interest  of  the  letter  carriers,  and 
I  think  a  carrier  is  ]ust  as  indispensable  to  the  service  as  is  the  clerk. 
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And  here  is  a  little  proof  for  it.  Now,  I  beg  your  pardon,  because 
I  have  my  own  data  here.  It  is  about  17  years  of  age,  but  never- 
theless it  is  true.  It  is  positive  proof,  because  it  has  the  O.  K.  of  the 
department  on  it.     Here  it  is: 

Mailing  division.  Statement.  Case  examination.  Job,  J.  A.  I>ovett.  sectidci  A. 
on  separation.  Examined  May  6,  1903.  Number  of  separations  in  State,  20;  num- 
ber oi  separations  made,  20;  total  number  of  cards  handled,  500;  total  number  c  .r- 
rect,  492;  total  number  wrong,  8;  percentage  correct,  98.40;  time,  13  minutes;  card^ 
correct  per  minute,  37.85;  percentage  correct  required,  98. 

Thank  God  I  passed  it.  It  has  got  the  O.  K.  on  it.  Here  b 
another: 

Mailing  division.  Statement  of  case  examination  of  John  F.  Ix)vett  on  one-half 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  counties.  Examined  November  18,  1903.  Number  of  sepa- 
rations in  State,  88;  number  ol  separations  made,  44;  total  number  of  cards  handlf^i. 
1.41G;  total  number  correct,  1,405;  total  number  wronp,  11;  percentage  correct.  99.:.' 
time,  one  hour  and  five  minutes;  cards  correct  per  minute,  21.62;  percentage  C")iTe<  i 
required,  98. 

I  think  that  will  cover  the  proposition  as  to  whether  a  carrior 
should  be  paid  the  equivalent  of  a  clerk  or  not.  Another  argument 
as  to  why  carriers  should  be  paid  the  equivalent  of  a  clerk:  A  carrier 
has  to  buy  two  imiforms  a  year;  he  has  to  buy  two  caps  a  year,  aii«l 
that  costs  money.  A  clerk  doesn't  have  to  buy  that.  A  clerk  ran 
come  in  civilian  clothes,  the  same  clothes  he  wears  all  the  vear  round. 
We  have  to  have  civilian  clothes.  As  you  see  me  standing  before 
you,  I  am  in  civilian  clothes,  and  that  is  one  of  the  propositions  that 
a  carrier  is  confronted  with. 

Now,  I  believe,  sir.  that  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  present.  Mr. 
McDonald  has  a  briei  there  presented  by  three  of  the  committee,  aii<l 
it  will  take  in  all  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  and  where  do  you 
buv  your  miif orms  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Our  uniforms,  sir,  are  bought  by  contract  fruin 
various  contractors  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bell.  Through  whom  do  you  buy  them?     From  merchant -^^ 

Mr.  Lovett.  From  merchants;  j'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  profits  they  make  on  tlie 
uniforms  ? 

Mr.  Lovett.  No;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  does  it  appear  as  to  the  price  of  civilian  cloth»s 
and  the  miif orm  ? 

Mr.  Lovett.  Well,  at  the  present  time  I  might  say  they  aro 
equivalent  in  price. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  Government  could  have 
these  uniforms  manufactured  and  give  them  to  the  carriers  for  le<- 
money  than  they  now  have  to  pay  lor  them? 

Mr.  Lovett.  Absolutely  and  positively;  yes,  sir;  because  it  ha^ 
been  proven  and  foimd  not  wanting  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Senator  Gay.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  retirement  bill  that 
vou  spoke  of  that  many  of  us  have  made  great  effort  to  have  that 
bill  passed  some  time  ago  in  the  last  Congress  and  that  the  bill  is  still 
pending,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  pass  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Lovett.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Gay.  Mr.  McDonald,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  next  speaker. 
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STATSMEITT   OF  MS.  JAMES   B.   McDOVALD,   ST.  lOTTIS,  MO. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission, 
in  behalf  of  the  letter  carriers  of  St.  Ix)uis,  Oakland,  and  Stockton, 
Calif.,  I  would  like  to  submit  our  brief.  Since  it  was  written  last 
September  there  has  been  no  decrease,  but  a  decided  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Uving.  The  national  industrial  conference  board  reported 
on  December  29  last  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  since  last  March 
for  St.  Louis  and  86.2  per  cent  since  July  1,  1914,  therefore  we  saw 
no  reason  to  change  or  alter  it. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Con- 
gress through  you  for  the  temporary  increase  granted  in  salary  in 
the  last  session.  While  that  has  "been  beneficial  and  gratefully 
received,  still  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show  by 
our  table  of  expenses.     [Reading] : 

To  the  hoTumible  members  of  the  Joint  Commission  to  Reclassify  Salaries: 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  your  gran  ting  an  opportunity  to  all  postal  employees  to 
erive  reasons  showing  that  theii  salaries  have  been,  and  are,  inadequate,  we  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

Bv  a  brief  introduction  we  will  endeavor  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to 
the  length  of  service  of  substitution  and  promotion. 

After  entering  the  service  as  a  substitute  letter  carrier  and  serving  as  such  on  an 
average  of  four  years,  earning  approximately  $50  per  month,  he  emeiges  from  this 
apprenticeship  Hopelessly  in  debt  unless  he  is  sustained  by  parents,  friends,  a  bank 
arcount  acquired  before  his  entry  into  service,  or  some  other  means  of  assistance. 
Upon  his  appointment  as  a  regular  carrier  he  is  advanced  to  the  first  or  lowest  grade 
of  sDlary  for  one  year  ("provided  he  merits  it).  Passing  through  five  mere  grades 
of  the  same  duration  he  attains  ten  years  of  service  and  finally  reaches  the  maxi- 
mum salary. 

No  craft  or  profession  to  our  knowleoge  is  requirea  to  spend  such  a  duration  to 
attain  perfection,  and,  in  \'iew  of  the  unreasonableness  of  same,  we  respectfully 
suggest  the  following  change  in  the  existing  rule: 

That,  upon  a  substitute  becoming  a  regular  carrier,  he  be  placed  in  the  first  grade, 
|1,S00,  provided  he  served  one  year  or  less.  Into  the  second  grade  $2,100,  pro- 
vided he  served  two  years.    Thirici  graae  $2,400  for  three  years. 

A  review  of  the  present  living  conditions  in  general  would  be  an  imposition  on 
your  time  and  intelligence,  but,  as  your  mission  is  to  obtain  data  concerning  sala- 
ries, we  wish  to  show,  by  submitting  a  very  conservative  and  modest  table  of  expenses 
compiled  from  personal  experience  of  fellow  carriers,  how  our  salaries  are  spent. 
We,  therefore,  submit  the  following: 

Table  of  expenses  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  persons:  Kent,  $250;  light  and  fuel, 
$100;  ice,  $18;  foot ,  $630;  clothing,  $250;  shces,  rubbers,  and  repairs,  $68;  house- 
hola  articles,  $50;  ooctor  bills,  $75;  insurance,  $91;  time  lost,  $28;  education,  etc., 
$50;  recreation  and  amusements,  $15;  carfare,  $75;  incidentals,  $17;  total,  $1,717. 

The  above  shows  a  deficit  of  $317  on  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  annum,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  we  have  managed  to  exist.  Our  only  answer  is:  Denying  our 
families  of  necessities  and  drawing  on  our  resources  accumulated  in  former  yeais. 
Instancy  are  known  where  carriers  were  forced  to  borrow  money  on  their  life  insur- 
ance policies,  and  where  a  carrier  was  forced  to  sell  equity  in  his  cottage  at  a  sacrifice 
to  meet  difference  between  salary  and  expenses.  All  items  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  are  absolute  necessities.  Items  such  as  savings,  charity,  etc.,  have  been 
eliminated.  In  this  connection  let  us  remark  that  in  the  five  issues  of  Liberty 
bonds  our  membership  subscribed  virtually  100  per  cent.  But  upon  inquiry  ^e 
fino  a  large  percentage  were  forced  by  this  oeficit  in  our  income  to  sell  them  at  a 
discount. 

Living  under  conditions  as  stated  above  has  brought  a  very  evident  spirit  of  unrest, 
which  is  shown  in  the  number  of  resignations  from  the  service  (296  postal  emplovees 
having  resigned  within  13  months  in  St.  Louis  alone),  the  inability  to  hold  sui)sti- 
tutes  after  they  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  what  is  requir^  and  expected  of  them. 
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and  the  scarcity  of  applicationfl  lor  pomtionB  in  the  Postal  Service.  It  m»y  al^*^ 
be  well  to  note  that  m?ny  intelligent  and  efficient  workers  are  leaving  the  tersrif^. 
thereby  greatly  impairing  its  effiaency.  And,  because  of  the  foct  that  the  compen- 
Bstion  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  better  class  of  men  to  enter  the  service,  it  can 
not  lonff  survive  es  an  efficient  factor  in  the  greatest  institution  of  our  Government. 

We  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  during  the  peat  years  the  vohune  of  ir^'*. 
to  be  handled  has  constantly  increased,  as  shown  by  the  postal  receipts.  The  !'•  .-t 
Office  Department  has  taken  over  80  per  cent  of  the  express  business  of  the  country . 
the  population  of  St.  Louis  has  materially  increased,  out  notwithstandini;  thi«  th^^- 
delivery  carrier  force  has  not  been  increased  to  any  noticeable  degree.  During  th^ 
past  three  years  the  duties  of  letter  carriers  have  been  greatly  increased  bv  the  ?ci  •' 
of  war  savings  stamps  and  Liberty  bonds  and  various  other  war-time  duties,  whi-  h 
were  cheerfully  performed  while  delivering  mail  without  loss  of  time.  ThL^  i- 
still  part  of  our  daily  work,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  efficiency  of  the  PriKt.L' 
Service  will  from  time  to  time  increase  this  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  carrier  force  bn 
beyond  its  present  limits.  All  of  this  work  is  performed  during  all  sorts  of  inrlemf!.? 
weather,  with  no  protection  except  our  own  wearing  apparel.  A  letter  carrier  m*i't 
make  his  trips  when  the  average  person  would  not  venture  out. 

Sickness,  which  also  seems  to  be  more  prevalent,  brings  with  it  an  added  exper.-^ 
and  puts  a  stop  to  the  income  for  the  time  intoposed,  since  postal  employees  rerei\  •• 
no  pay  while  absent  from  duty. 

Tne  foregoing  facts,  which  are  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  verification,  will 
con\ince  you  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  increase  of  salaries  as  follows:  First  gra«U\ 
$1,800  per  annum;  second  grade,  $2,100  per  annum;  third  grade,  $2,400  per  annum 
Substitutes  receive  80  cents  per  hour.  And  while  we  realize  that  it  may  n<»t  \>*t 
within  the  scope  of  your  investigation,  we  further  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justi<*e  t. 
include  in  your  recommendations  to  Congress  that  we  be  given  some  equitable  f'trrx 
of  retirement. 

James  B.  McDonald, 

ChaimuifK 
John  .\.  I.ovett, 
R.  E.  Steinmeyer, 
Joseph  II.  Lamb. 
C'n.\Ri.KS  A.  Koch, 

Mr,  Rouse.  Mr.  McDonald,  what  is  the  average  time  a  substitiit. 
serves  as  a  carrier  before  he  is  made  a  regular  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  that  varies.  It  has  run  as  high  as  fivf 
years  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  would  say  about  tlu*ee  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Rouse.  At  this  time  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  At  this  time.     That  would  be  about  the  averag*' 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  know  how  many  carriers  there  are  connect***! 
with  the  St.  Louis  office  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think 
it  is  nearly  800. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  were  conne<'teil 
with  it  about  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  it  is  virtually  the  same. 

Mr.  Rouse.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  carriers  in  three  years '. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  very  feV. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Are  you  salisfied  with  the  15  days  vacation? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  I  would  be  pleased  if  they  gave  us  30  days 
sick  leave. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  about  30  days  vacation  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  I  woul^  prefer  to  have  it  30  days  sick 
leave  with  the  15  days  vacation.     That  is  my  own  personal  wish. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  you  know  of  course,  that  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck)lumbia  have  30  days  annual  leave  and  30  days  sick  leave, 
do  you  not  ? 

Jir.  McDonald.  Well,  I  was  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  is  a  fact.  Now,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
employees  throughout  the  country  should  not  have  the  same  benefit  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  just  for  your  information,  I  have  had  a  bill 
before  Congress  for  some  time  to  provide  for  that.     [Applause.] 

SEOOND-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  are  second-class  postmasters.  The  first 
speaker  is  Mr.  B.  H.  Rucker,  of  RoUa,  Mo. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MB.  B.  H.  BUCKEB,  POSTMASTEB,  BOLLA,  MO, 

Mr.  Rucker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  merely  a  statement  to  make. 
As  president  of  the  State  association  I  wish  to  sa.y  that  we  appreciate 
this  opportunity  of  coming  before  this  commission  and  stating  our 
needs  and  necessities  and  having  the  opportunitjr  of  making  such 
su^estions  as  might  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  equitable  conclusions 
in  framing  laws  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  When  this  commission 
was  to  have  met  in  Kansas  Gty  in  November,  I  sent  a  personal  let- 
ter to  every  postmaster  in  Missouri,  regardless  of  his  class,  asking 
him  to  write  to' a  committee  which  had  previously  been  appointed, 
representing  each  of  the  different  classes  of  postmasters.  Each  post- 
master in  Missouri  was  asked  in  this  letter  to  write  to  this  committee, 
stating  to  them  the  exact  conditions  in  their  local  office,  their  needs, 
necessities,  and  requirements,  and  all  the  information  that  they  had 
relative  to  that  particular  office,  inviting  any  suggestions  that  they 
might  have  for  the  betterment  of  the  service  or  for  the  betterment 
of  the  postmaster  himself.  The  chairmen  of  these  three  committees 
are  here  to-day  with  briefs  made  up  from  the  information  derived 
from  these  letters  received  from  the  postmasters  of  the  various  classes. 

There  is  no  use  of  my  going  into  details  as  to  a  lot  of  things  that 
might  be  foreign  to  this  matter,  and  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the  second-class  postmasters, 
to  read  you  his  brief  and  give  you  any  imormation  that  this  committee 
may  asK  from  him. 

Senator  Gay.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Mexico,  Mo. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  JACKSON,  POSTMASTEB,  MEXICO, 

MO. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  predicating  the  pres- 
entation of  this  brief,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  and  make  some 
observations  in  the  matter  of  the  Postal  Service  as  it  now  exists  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  thing  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  getting  now  at  prewar  prices  is  their  postal  service.  I  desire 
to  call  attention,  and  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Postal  Service  as  it  is  now  administered  nas  been  upon  a 
sound  economic  basis  that  permits  of  a  surplus,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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Postmaster  General's  report  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  en<Iin;r 
June  30.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  I  desire  to  call  attention  o. 
the  reports  by  which  we  are  iirformed  that  the  United  States  Kail- 
road  Administration  shows  a  vast  deficit  in  the  affairs  of  the  railway 
systems. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  statement  to  the  off<*'  t 
that  the  administration  under  Government  supervision  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  shows  a  material  deficit  for  the  past  yenr. 
Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  show- 
ing a  surplus  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Postal  Ser\'i('o 
reflects  considerably  to  the  credit  of  the  administrative  officials,  tli<' 
postmasters,  and  the  supervising  officers  of  the  service  relative  to  th.' 
administration  of  affairs  under  their  jurisdiction. 

I  submit  also  that  the  executive  management  of  the  railroads  of 
our  country  has  remained  practically  in  tne  hands  of  the  men  whc» 
through  merit  have  risen  in  railroad  circles  to  positions  of  an  execu- 
tive nature,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  the  Railroad  Administrati(»n 
shows  a  remarkable  deficit.  The  same  thing  may  be  applied  to  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  I 
say  this,  gentlemen,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  it  reflects  credit  ti» 
the  Postal  Service,  to  the  men  who  direct  that  great  organization 
that  has  had  so  many  extraneous  duties  handed  to  it  in  recent  yenrs 
and  has  still  continued  to  function. 

I  desire,  with  your  permission,  to  present  this  brief,  which,  as  has 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Rucker,  has  oeen  prepared  after  an  inquiry 
and  response  from  the  second-class  postmasters  of  Missouri. 

Senator  Gay.  Mr.  Jackson,  I  would  suggest  that  you  simply  lile 
that  brief  and  tell  us  what  you  think  is  the  best  remedv  in  your  own 
way.  This  brief  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  hearings,  and  as  our 
time  is  necessarily  limited,  perhaps  if  you  will  just  explain  to  us  what 
you  think  is  the  remedv,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  your  wishes,  S(»n- 
ator  Gay,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  of  course  the  second-class  post- 
masters deem  that  their  salaries  as  the>  are  at  present  are  insufficient. 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  all  postmasters  are 
fixed  now  on  a  bavsis  of  computation  that  was  enacted  in  1883 — the 
act  of  March  3,  1883 — and  of  course  we  realize  that  the  Postal  Service 
has  been  revolutionized  in  that  time. 

We  feel,  especially  those  second-class  postmasters  who  are  central 
accounting  postmasters,  that  while  we  approve  of  the  central  accouiit- 
inff  system  as  expediting  the  settlement  of  accounts,  expediting  the 
delivery  of  stamp  supplies  to  the  district  postmasters,  as  being  well 
worth  while  and  a  splendid  acknowledgement  of  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  in  havmg  established  it.  However,  we  feel  that  the  post- 
masters who  have  had  those  duties  and  responsibilities  added  should 
be  compensated  for  such.  The  suggestion  of  this  committee  is  that 
the  receipts  of  all  central  accountmg  post  offices,  including  those 
from  district  offices,  be  made  the  basis  of  the  fixing  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  office  and  the  compensation  of  the  postmaster.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  elucidate  on  that,  Senator,  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Gay.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Jackson.  This  means  first  of  all  that  a  first-class  postmaster, 
which  may  be  the  central  accounting  postmaster  of  his  district,  will 
be  increasingly  compensated  very  little,  if  at  all,  because  it  just 
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merely  adds  the  receipts  from  his  district  offices,  which  would  not 
materially  affect  his  salary  under  present  schedules.  It  would  add, 
in  the  case  of  second-class  offices,  not  to  exceed  $300  per  annum. 
Such  would  increase  my  salary  $200. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  would  that  add  $200  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  it  would  increase  the  receipts  of  my  office, 
Mr.  Rouse,  approximately  $15,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  mean  you  would  be  given  credit  for  the  stamps 
that  you  handle  for  these  other  offices  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  the  compensation  being  fixed  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  office — the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  office — this  plau 
would  count  the  receipts  from  district  offices  just  as  if  they  were 
ordinary  receipts  of  the  central  accounting  post  office.  And  we  subr 
mit  that  the  handling  of  the  district  postmasters'  accounts,  including 
the  shipment  of  supplies,  the  auditing  of  their  quarterly  statements, 
and  the  necessary  correspondence  that  results,  approximately  equals 
the  labor  and  responsibility  that  the  ordinary  increases — that  is,  the 
ordinary  postal  increases  of  the  office — ^would  involve.  I  trust  I 
have  made  that  plain. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  niany  offices  account  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Nine.     Three  of  which  are  third-class  offices. 

Mr.  Rouse.  There  is  a  proposition  now  which  will  be  before 
Congress  before  the  Ist  of  July  to  make  these  accounting  offices  into 
first-class  offices  and  relieve  the  second  and  third  class,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  offices,  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  will  say  in  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Rouse,  that 
it  would  probably  result  in  more  or  less  confusion,  because  I  believe 
that  the  smaller  that  you  can  keep  the  districts,  the  central  account- 
ing districts,  th^  more  expeditiously  the  central  accounting  will  be 
handled.  Now,  for  instance,  train  service  in  my  district,  in  my 
coimty,  will  permit  a  requisition  to  be  received  from  the  district 
postmaster  this  morning  and  the  stamps  returned  to  him  in  the 
afternoon,  never  less  than  24  hours.  A  requisition  that  may  be  re- 
ceived to-day  would  most  certainly  be  filled  and  the  stamps  reach 
the  district  postmaster  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  time  do  you  figure  that  these  nine  offices 
would  take  from  your  clerks  or  from  jourself  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  district  offices  m  my  case  and  in  the  case  of 
most  second-class  postmasters,  I  will  say,  the  central  accounting 
system  is  handled  by  the  postmaster,  of  course  with  the  assistance 
of  the  assistant  postmaster  and  such  clerks  that  may  have  a  fimction 
in  connection  with  the  financial  aifairs  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  increases  your  work  considerably,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  increases  the  work  considerabljr,  Mr.  Bell,  and 
adds  considerable  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  increased  stock. 
For  instance,  the  stock  that  1  account  for  has  increased  from — I 
carry  a  stock  now  of  possiblv  $50,000,  whereas  prior  to  the  central 
accounting  system  bemg  adopted  I  carried  a  stock  of  less  than 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  your  bond  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  My  bond  has  been  increased  from  $8,000  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  pay  the  premium  1 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  is  there  anything  further  that  you 
desire  on  the  central  accounting  system  ? 
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Mr.  Rouse.  No. 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  are  ontf  or  two  other  matters  that  we  offer 
by  way  of  suggestion  in  the  service  as  it  pertains  to  the  employ et^. 
Liet  me  read  tms  paragraph : 

Second-class  postmasters  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  proposition  of  adjifi*riLf 
salaries  of  assistant  postmasters,  clerks,  aty  carriers  and  rural  carriers,  that  aocii  pm- 
tions  may  be  made  more  attractive  to  capable  young  men  and  women. 

Now,  we  feel  that  one  of  the  ^eat  problems  of  postmasters  of 
second  class  is  the  matter  of  secunng  competent  clerical  and  carrier 
help.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  very  few  of  the  second-class  offices 
have  civil-service  eligible  registers  that  will  permit  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  young  men  to  positions  as  substitute  carriers  or 
clerks,  therefore  we  feel  tnat  every  inducement  to  secure  compet<»nt 
substitutes  should  be  made  within  reason  and  on  a  basis  of  mamtain- 
ing  the  Postal  Service  as  a  business  institution. 

Now,  another  suggestion  that  we  would  like  to  advance  is  in  th*» 
matter  of  retaining  substitutes,  which,  as  has  been  told  your  com- 
mission time  and  time  again,  has  been  a  great  problem  of  recent 
years.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  the  civil-service  laws  be  amended 
so  as  to  permit  appomtments  from  the  civil-service  eligible  lists  of 
substitutes  for  combined  service  as  substitite  city  carriers,  substitute 
clerks,  and  substitute  rural  carriers.  I  mean  by  that,  that  we  estal>- 
lish  one  substitute  list  and  that  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  among 
the  employees  of  an  office  be  filled  from  this  one  substitute  list  in 
order  oi  seniority. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to  ask  right  there. 
For  instance,  a  man  was  on  the  eligible  register  and  there  wa<  a 
vacancy  in  the  city  carrier  force,  and  ne  was  used  there— declined  it, 
rather,  and  wanted  a  rural  carriers^  position;  would  he  go  off  that 
list? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Under  the  present  law,  as  you  understand,  Mr.  Bell, 
he  would  not  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  rural  carrier. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  want  him  to  be  made  eligible  for  appointment  for 
any  vacancy  that  may  occur — ^rural  carrier,  city  earner,  or  clerk. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  here  is  something  I  want  to  know:  If  he  declined 
the  appointment  to  a  vacancy,  for  instance,  as  city  carrier,  would 
his  name  then  go  off  the  eligible  register  so  far  as  the  other  appoint- 
ments are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  would  simply  say,  as  a  matter  of  suggestion, 
that  if  this  appointment  was  tendered  him  and  he  declined  as  a  rura^ 
carrier,  we  wul  say,  then  the  appointment  would  be  tendered  the 
next  substitute. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  his  name  then  go  off  the  eligible  register  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  I  don't  think  so,  because  by  that  time  the  sub- 
stitute standing  highest  would  have  so  made  himself  an  experienced 
employee  that  ne  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  office,  and  there- 
fore sliould  be  given  an  opportunity  for  appointment  as  a  city  carrier 
or  a  clerk,  as  tne  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  require  substitute  rural  carriers  to  take  the 
civil-service  examination? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  under  this  plan.  Now,  my  point  about  that, 
Mr.  Rouse,  is  the  fact  that  if  we  can  hold  this  open  as  an  inducement 
to  young  men  to  take  these  examinations,  that  any  vacancy  that 
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may  occur  in  the  post  oflSce  will  be  given  them  if  they  desire  to  accept 
it,  and,  as  a  result,  more  young  men  will  come  into  the  service  through 
the  civil-service  examinations.  As  the  proposition  stands  now — and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  gentlemen,  whether  it  should  be  a  civil-service 
regulation  or  whether  it  should  oe  a  law;  I  haven't  the  information 
at  hand — as  the  proposition  stands  now,  the  substitute  carrier,  after 
he  accepts  appomtment  as  a  substitute  carrier,  is  not  eligible  to 
appointment  as  a  regular  clerk  if  there  be  a  vacancy  in  the  clerical 
force,  and  yet  he  may  be  qualified  far  better  for  clerical  work  than 
would  be  anyone  whom  we  may  be  able  to  secure  for  that  position; 
and  of  course,  as  the  matter  stands  now,  it  would  be  necessair  to 
transfer  him  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  the  substi- 
tute carrier  roU  to  that  of  the  substitute  clerical  roll. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  give  a  man  the  same  ratine  as  an  applicant 
for  clerk  in  the  post  office  as  that  of  a  rural  carrier T 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  the  examination  now,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
practically  the  same.  Another  thing,  there  is  to  be  held  an  exam- 
mation  in  my  office  to-morrow  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  eligibles 
for  appointment  as  clerk-carriers  and  rural  carriers.  Now,  I  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  district  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  advised  that  it  was  against  good  judgment  to  con- 
duct these  two  distinct  examinations  at  the  same  time,  for  the  rea- 
son that  many  of  the  boys  who  might  want  to  take  the  examination 
for  clerk-carrier  would  also  desire  to  take  the  examination  for  rural 
carrier.  Under  the  plan  as  suggested  by  this  committee,  of  course, 
such  would  be  obviated ;  and  my  suggestion  to  the,  district  secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  that  these  examinations  should 
be  held  on  different  dates  and  permit  these  boys  to  take  both  exam- 
inations, rather  than  to  compel  them  to  take  but  one. 

Senator  Gay.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Jackson.  "  Will  you  file 
your  brief? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  brief  referred  to  follows: 

BRIEF  SUBMnTED  BY  MR.  W.  R.  JACKSON. 

In  the  preaentatlon  of  this  statement  regarding  present  conditions  as  they  effect 
the  Postal  Service,  and  particularly  as  they  apply  to  post  offices  and  postmasters  of 
the  second  class,  the  committee  to  which  has  been  assigned  this  duty  prays  your  in- 
dulgence in  the  consideration  of  the  following  statement  of  fact: 

PreanMe. — The  present  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class, 
with  certain  exceptions,  are  fixed  upon  a  basic  rule  of  computation  established  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  18S3.  In  its  general  application  the  law  stands  now  as  it  was 
enacted  almost  37  years  ago.  In  those  days  that  are  passed — gone  forever— the  post- 
maBtership  was  a  sinecure — a  position;  in  the  new  order  of  public  affairs  it  is  a  job. 

It  is  our  contention  that  if  the  position  of  postmaster  was  worth,  in  salary,  the 
amounts  as  fixed  by  the  basic  rule  governing  conditions  of  the  early  eighties,  the 
relative  conditionuB  now  governing  the  job  of  postmaster  warrants  a  readjustment  of 
this  antiquated  rule  of  computation. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  we  shall  not  needlessly  burden  the  eist  of  our  ar^- 
ment  with  facts  that  you  well  know.  Suffice  to  say^  the  increasea  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  Wilson-Burleson  type  of  postmaster  compels  his  undivided  atten- 
tion— ^working  more  hours  daily  than  do  any  of  the  employees  of  his  office.  As  con- 
crete evidence  of  this  fact,  departmental  records  will  show  very  few  leaves  of  absence 
granted  postmasters  during  the  past  four  years.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  postmaster's  duties  require  nis  personal  attention,  ana  therefore  are  cumula- 
tive and  must  be  disposed  of  after  his  return  from  an  absence,  compelling  most  ardu- 
ous work  that  requires  extra  hours  of  application .  Postmasters,  therefore,  nave  stayed 
with  their  work  that  prompt  attention  might  be  given  to  the  matter  of  reports  and  cor- 
respondence, as  well  as  proper  supervision  of  the  postal  affairs  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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Increased  respormbilities  entail  added  duties. — ^While  it  ia  tnie  that  much  of  our  a*].  J*-' 
work  of  the  past  several  years  has  heen  of  an  extraneous  nature  and  due  laripely  r  t  ^ 
activities  of  the  Postal  Service  in  assisting  other  departments  of  Government  in  :  ".- 
portant  demands  incidental  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  neverthel*^-  : 
appears  that  many  of  these  added  responsibilities  that  may  have  been  lifted  ^  *  - 
traneous  have  become  fixtures  upon  the  Postal  Service,  and  henceforth  will  f. 
administered  as  a  part  of  such.  You  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  are  the  fj^tv- 
informed  as  to  what  the  future  holds  in  tnis  regard. 

Due  to  the  resultant  conditions  upon  the  United  States  entering  the  war.  FfH-..n.:. 
class  postmasters,  particularly,  were  assigned  a  broad  domain  of  added  actix-it*- 
We  shall  not  burden  your  attention  with  details  of  such.    You  gentlemen  are  fam:    r 
with  the  facts  that  we  second-class  postmasters  were  asked  to,  and  actively  reppmri- 
to,  every  reouest  of  the  other  departments  of  Government.    As  recruitiiu;  agents  t  «- 
the  Army,  tne  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  we  were  forced  to  do  most  all  but  f . 
fighting.    As  our  help  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  registering  the  alien  (lenr^. :. 
enemies  we  became  nnger-print  experts;  while  our  efforts  in  the  enforcement  oi  •  » 
espionage  law  were  only  exceeded  by  Hawkshaw.     In  assisting  the  Food  Admin.- 
trator  we  ex  tooled  the  excellence  of  com  bread  and,  what's  more,  ate  it.     We  rhih^'t 
all  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  in  our  endeavors  to  aid  the  Fuel  AdminUtniT  r 
We  can  doubtless  give  you  gentlemen  expert  advice  on  the  revenue  and  incume-t.  v 
laws  for  we  were  instructed  to  fully  inform  ourselves  that  we  might,  in  turn,  inf-rr: 
our  patrons  in  the  intricate  task  of  compiling  their  returns.    Far  be  it  for  vou  gent  I* 
men  to  surmise,  however,  that  the  mastering  of  the  income-tax  law  was  tor  our  f'^r- 
sonal  information  and  application;  in  its  wisdom  (k)ngres8,  both  in  fixing  postmaj^t^rr 
salaries  and  the  legal  exemptions,  foreshadowed  the  possibility  of  such  need. 

In  these  and  the  various  other  capacities  second-class  pijst  offices  became  the  r!t*»r 
ing  houses  for  all  information  as  to  governmental  activities,  with  the  postmarten--  i- 
the  head  of  the  bureau  of  information.    Never  before  has  the  Government  beii. 
brought  more  closely  to  the  people  and  it  remains  that  the  ^t  offices  of  our  ct>untr> 
for  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  will  continue  as  the  citadel  of  informatL»n  aL-l 
the  postmaster  as  the  legal  iniormer  on  all  questions  of  Government. 

Through  the  exploitation  and  sale  of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps  much  good  ha.« 
been  accomplished  in  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  thrift  and  many  children  an- 
now  regular  visitors  at  the  post  offices  to  invest  their  savings  in  thrift  and  war  savin j* 
stamps.  With  these  children  in  line  before  the  stamp  window  are  the  buainefls  m^^n. 
the  bankers,  and  the  money  lenders,  there  to  purchase  documentary  stampe,  &L'1 
these  rub  elbows  with  the  druggists  and  the  patent-medicine  vendors  buying  pnv 
prietary  stamps.  These  transactions,  extraneous  in  the  established  rule  by  wfaict: 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  postmasters  were  originally  prescribed,  are  of  a 
permanent  nature,  and  we  have  accepted  and  will  hold  inviolate  the  duties  ai.<j 
responsibilities  so  entailed. 

Added  postal  problems. — In  addition  to  the  extraneous  duties  imposed,  the  funclim: 
of  the  Postal  Service  have  been  enlaiged  through  the  parcel  post  and  other  belli ti*» 
for  public  service.  In  general  the  handling  of  incoming  mail  matter  for  deliver}'  at 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  post  offices,  due  primarily  to  the  vastly  increasing' u*« 
of  the  parcel  post  by  the  wholesale  and  mail-oraer  concerns  of  the  laige  cities,  exa< :.« 
broad  administrative  attention  and  closer  application  to  the  executive  duties  of  th» 
postpoasters.  In  this  respect  the  revenue  derived  from  this  character  of  busineB?  i^ 
received  and  credited  to  the  larcer  offices;  the  important  function  of  deliver)'  ii» 
effected  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  offices,  a  service  for  which  credit  in 
point  of  local  receipts  is  received.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  the  smaller  offices  are 
compelled  to  handle  vast  volumes  of  mail  matter  tor  which  no  additional  compensi- 
tion  is  allowed  under  the  present  rule  of  computation. 

The  central  accounting  system. — Too  many  second-class  postmasters  have  b^^^^n 
assigned  added  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  central  account in^* 
system.  While  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  offering  the  slightest  objection 
toward  the  adoption  of  this  practical  means  of  expediting  the  audit  of  postal  account*, 
for  we  feel  that  the  system  is  highly  meritorious,  yet  in  common  justice  to  cenfnJ- 
accounting  postmasters  some  recognition  of  the  increased  work  and  fini^ffrial  respon- 
sibilities entailed  should  be  shown  them. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  central-accounting  postmaster  as  compar(^} 
to  those  of  the  district  accounting  postmaster,  as  well  as  a  comparison  to  the  autie^ 
involved  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  system,  it  may  be  stated  that  much  addition*] 
work  and  responsibility  results  as  the  a[dded  quantity  to  the  central-accounting  post- 
master. The  careful  attention  that  must  be  given  the  accounting  and  reGofding  oi 
the  various  transactions,  including  the  audit  oi  the  quarterly  accounts  of  the  district 
postmasters,  necessarily  involves  time  and  labor.  Considerable  attention  must  bf 
given  to  correspondence  with  district  postmasters,  and  of  necessity  the  centel  aecount- 
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ing  poet  office  must  cany  a  much  larger  stock  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  thereby 
increasing  the  financial  responsibilities  of  such  postmasters.  Inquiry  among  central- 
accounting  postmasters  indicate  that  prior  to  the  system's  adoption  quarterly  accounts 
of  such  offices  were  compiled  and  dispatched  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  month 
following  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  central-accounting  postmaster  may  count  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  is  able  to  get  reports  from  all  district  offices,  finish  compiling  his 
reports,  including  the  audit  of  the  postal  accounts  of  the  district  postmasters,  by  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  following  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

Custodians  of  Federal  buildings. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  where  second- 
class  poet  offices  occupy  Federal  buildings  to  the  postmaster  is  assigned  the  duties  of 
custoaian  for  the  Treasury  Department.  While  not  arduous,  yet  such  duties  require 
much  time  in  proper  supervision  and  minute  attention  to  departmental  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  upkeep  and  care  of  the  building. 

Summary. — It  is  with  pride  that  we  point  to  the  United  States  Postal  Service  as 
an  efficient  business  institution,  incomparable  in  all  the  world.  We  are  proud  that 
we  have  had  a  part  in  its  highly  successful  functions  during  the  past  several  years. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Postal  Service  has  greater  executive  ability  on  the  part  of 
adoiinistrative  and  supervisory  officials  been  required  to  maintain  its  own  and  extra- 
neous functions  of  service  to  the  American  people.  A  continuation  of  an  efficient 
service  is  demanded  during  this,  the  reconstruction  period.  We  submit,  therefore, 
he  following  suggestions  as  pertinent  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  before 
your  hanarable  body. 

Present-day  postmasters. — In  its  many  added  functions  the  administration  of  the 
Postal  Service  as  it  applies  to  second-class  post  offices  requires  keen  executive  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  postmasters.  Such  officials  now  must  possess  a  knowledge  touching  all 
lines  of  human  endeavor.  Ilia  various  duties  relate  more  or  less  to  those  of  the  banker, 
the  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  teacher,  for  his  prescribed  duties  now  embrace 
functions  pertaining  to  these  vocations  and  professions.  He  must  know  the  capacities 
and  state  of  mind  of  the  employees  under  his  direction.  He  must  be  a  judge  of  serv- 
ice— phj^ical  and  mental — to  obtain  the  results  that  prompt  service  demands.  He 
must  know  his  community,  its  resources,  its  desires,  its  possibUities,  its  limitations. 
He  must  know  human  nature  that  he  may  better  understand  the  aimB  and  ideals  of 
his  patrons. 

Increased  bonds  of  vpstmasters. — That  the  Post  Office  Department  is  cognizant  of 
the  added  responsibilities  entailed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  amounts  of  the 
surety  bonds  demanded  of  second-class  postmasters  have  been  more  than  doubled 
in  amounts  for  those  postmasters  who  nave  been  recommissioned  during  the  past 
two  years.  This,  of  course,  has  added  expense  to  those  postmasters  who  furnish  the 
corporate  surety  bonds. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  of  the  bonds  of  postmasters  is  that  the  financial  respon- 
sibilities of  the  official  is  greater  because  of  increased  stocks  of  stamps  and  stamped 
paper,  new  stocks  of  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps,  new  stocks  of  documentary  and 
proprietary  stamps,  increased  volume  of  money  order  transactions,  increased  volume 
of  registered  and  insured  mail  matter,  new  and  increasing  volume  of  C.  0.  D.  parcel 
poat. 

Postmasters*  salaries. — ^We  submit  that  with  all  the  added  work  and  responsibilities 
of  second-class  postmasters  no  increase  of  salaries  has  been  allowed  them,  even  though 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  present  postmasters  has  reached  tne 
point  where  such  postmasters  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  li^'e  in  their  stations 
of  life  within  the  limits  present  salaries  afford.  Time  was  when  the  postmaster 
could  devote  some  time  and  attention  to  other  than  his  official  duties,  thus  enhancing 
his  income.  Investigation  will  reveal,  however,  that  present  postmasters  are  giving 
their  entire  time  and  energies  to  their  official  duties  and  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  emoluments  of  the  position  for  their  livlihood. 

During  our  tenure  of  office  we  have  seen  the  salaries  and  compensation  of  postal 
employees  materially  advanced;  deservedly  so,  unquestionablv.  However,  we 
assert  that  if  the  classification  of  the  salaries  of  officials  and  employees  was,  in  the 
bq^nning,  fixed  on  an  equitable  basis  that  the  existing  salaries  of  postmasters  are 
entirely  l&elow  the  standajxl  established  by  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
Mafch  3,  1883.  If  the  increased  salaries  to  postal  employees  has  been  worthily 
bestowed  it  is  submitted  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  worthiness  of 
postmafiters  in  a  similar  manner  has  been  but  little  short  of  discrimination. 

Postal  employees. — ^We  desire  to  render  our  acknowledgement  of  the  splendid  and 
loyal  service  rendered  by  the  postal  employees  during  the  past  several  years.  Theirs 
has  been  a  valiant  service  most  creditably  rendered.  Many  of  these  employees  have 
been  offered  more  profitable  employment  in  other  lines  of  .business  activities  but 
have  stayed  on  the  job  for  the  love  of  the  service.    In  many  marked  instances  such 
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has  been  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  and  the  second-claas  postmasten  of  ^fi^^'in 
desire  to  offer  this  word  of  commendation  and  approval  of  the  self-sacrificing  9p>ir* 
that  prevails  amon^  the  loyal  employees  under  our  charoe  and  direction. 

Suggested  legislatton. — ^In  the  matter  of  remedial  legislation  we  desire  to  be  und^  ** 
stood  as  standing  firmly  and  with  patience  for  the  coming  readjustment  of  economj 
conditions.  We  believe  that  the  conditions  now  confronting  not  only  the  ppopl^-  •  i 
America  but  those  of  all  the  world,  will,  in  time,  become  better.  We  do  not  beii«'\# 
however,  that  the  contemplated  readjustment  will  ever  bring  living  conditioiis  h^-l 
to  the  normal  existing  prior  to  the  World  War.  We  \'iew  with  apprefaenaion  tl  •■ 
advocating  of  those  impractical  theories  that  would  endanger  the  Nation's  w«»Hai»- 
by  such  action  that  would  fasten  additional  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  many  itj 
favor  of  the  few.  Our  suggestion  is  that  all  increases  of  salaries  and  compenaati*  n 
be*  made  upon  a  conservative  basis  with  proper  consideration  given  the  actual  n«K*L* 
that  have  and  now  confront  us. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  postmasters  of  Missouri  that  theha.«i^'>f 
computing  the  classification  of  post  offices  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  the  salaries  '>i 
postmasters  to  be  increased  not  less  than  20  per  cent. 

It  is  further  sueg^ited  that  in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  other  departments 
of  Government  ouring  the  war  that  second-class  postmasters  be  paid  a  bonus  of  3) 
per  cent  of  their  th^n  saliuies,  retroactive  from  July,  1  1917,  and  continue  until  tin 
new  classification  of  post  offices  becomes  effective. 

It  is  our  BUgTOstion  that  the  salaries  of  central  accounting  postmasters  \ye  compiitf^ 
on  a  bksis  of^eir  respective  offices  being  classified  in  accordance  with  the  adiul 
eroBs  receipts  including  the  sales  of  jXMtage  stamp  stock  supplied  distiict  postmaetf^^ 
both  for  cash  and  net  credits. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  advance  that  the  experience  of  central  accounting 
postmasters  shows  that  the  additional  responsibilities  ana  work  in  keeping  the  account, 
auditing  the  quarteriy  reports,  the  preparation  and  shipment  of  stamp  supplie«  for  \h** 
district  offices,  in  addition  to  the  care  and  attention  that  the  increased  stocks  of  stamfk* 
and  stamped  paper  made  necessarv  in  oiur  offices,  require  as  much,  or  more,  time  and 
attention  than  would  our  duties  if  the  ordinary  receipts  of  our  offices  were  increa^i 
proportionately.  It  would  seem  only  fair  to  the  central  accounting  postmaster  th^t 
the  receipts  from  district  post  offices  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  receipu-  ui 
his  office  in  computing  the  classification  of  the  office  and  the  salary  of  the  postnuctcr 
thereof. 

Applying  this  plan  to  third-class  central  accounting  offices,  the  receipts  from  dis- 
trict offices  would,  in  many  instances,  bring  them  into  offices  of  the  second-cIaa>. 
Such  would  afford  relief  from  present  inadequate  clerical  assistance. 

Second-class  postmasters  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  proposition  of  adjusting  the 
salaries  of  assistant  postmasters,  clerks,  city  carriers,  and  rural  carriers  that  such  pcvq- 
tions  may  be  made  the  more  attractive  to  capable  young  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  second-class  postmaster  is  that  of  finding  capaM»' 
young  men  who  will  accept  of  and  qualify  for  the  positions  of  substitute  clerk^  and 
carriers.  The  logical  reason  for  this  is  that  the  allowances  for  auxiliary  eer\-ice  aiv 
so  little  that  sulwtitute  employees  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  vacatif  n 
periods  of  regular  clerks  and  carriers  for  employment.  At  the  smaller  offices  tl.> 
service  does  not  justifv  a  young  man  gi\ing  the  time  and  thought  required  to  make 
him  proficient  in  the  duties  and  the  Postal  Service  is  the  sufferer  as  a  consequence. 

It  IS  our  suggestion  that  the  civil-service  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  appoint- 
ments from  the  civil -service  eligible  list  of  substitutes  for  combined  eerN*ice  as  sulisti- 
tute  would  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  clerical, 
city  carrier,  or  rural  carrier  forces  of  the  office,  and  would  prove  an  incentive  to  capable 
young  men  to  accept  of  appointments  as  substitutes.  In  other  words,  substituteii 
could  be  secured  if  it  coula  be  shown  them  that  they  would  be  appointed  to  the  firrt 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  regular  clerical  city  carrier  or  rural  carrier  forces  of  the 
office.  As  it  is  now  a  substitute  clerk  must  qualify  as  a  clerk  and  appointed  reeularly 
only  as  a  clerk.  He  could  not  be  appointed  a  regular  carrier  if  a  vacancy  should  ocair 
in  the  carrier  force.  Our  plan  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  subetitute  lift  of 
employees  and  any  vacanaes  that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  three  branches  of  the  semce 
will  be  filled  by  the  employee  standing  first  on  the  substitute  list. 

W.  R.  Jackson,  Chairman, 
Mexico  f  Mo„ 

R.   H.   WiLUAMS, 

Louinanat  Mo,, 

B.   C.   D&UMMOND, 

Lexington^  Mo., 

Committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  H.  BVCKEB— Continaed. 

Mr.  RuCKER.  There  shoxild  be  a  difference  between  the  second-class 
offices,  owing  to  the  number  of  district  offices  handled  by  them — for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Jackson,  as  a  second-class  postmaster,  handles  9  district 
offices ;  I,  as  a  second-class  postmaster,  handle  42  district  offices.  It 
takes  just  as  much  additional  time  and  expense  to  handle  one  district 
office  as  another.  The  number  of  district  offices  to  be  handled  by 
the  central  accounting  office  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
vou  ^  to  figuring  the  remuneration  due  the  central  accounting  officer 
Tor  his  work. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  if  that  proposition  that  I  stated  a  while  ago  is 
adopted  by  Congress  it  will  not  be  necesssary  to  continue  that.  All 
this  work  will  be  done  hj  the  first-class  offices  and  the  second,  third, 
and  foxurth  class  offices  will  be  relieved  of  it. 

^Ir.  RucKEB.  That  is  true,  with  this  point,  however:  In  your 
thickly  populated  districts  where  you  have  first-class  offices,  the 
plans  suggested  could  be  worked  out,  but  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  and  western  communities,  with  very,  very  few  first-class  offices, 
it  would  not  work  successfully,  unless  you  made  very  large  districts. 

Mr.  Rouse.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Koons  about  this,  and  he  tliinks  they 
can. 

Mr.  RucKER.  WelL  Mr.  Koons  knows.  I  will  take  my  hat  off  to 
him  on  anything.    He  knows. 

THIRD-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Senator  Gay.  The  first  witness  for  the  third  class  is  Mr.  McCrary, 
of  Texas. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  MAX  McCEABT,  POSTMASTEB,  CAIVEET* 

TEX. 

Mr.  McCrary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission 
[reading] : 

In  the  matter  of  investigation  of  salaries  of  postmasters  and  the  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  by  the  Joint  Commissicn  on  Postal  Salaries  of  the  Cougress  of  the  United 
Stdtes. 

lu  behalf  of  the  postmasters  of  third  and  fourth  class  offices  of  Texas,  and  all  other 
poetmaaters  of  offices  of  this  size  in  the  United  States,  I  present  herewith  our  claim 
for  favorable  consideration,  in  the  matter  of  increased  compensation: 

We  greatly  appreciate  ^e  opportunity  given  for  presenting  our  claims  for  it  shows 
that  Congress  realizes  the  importance  of  the  needs  of  the  postal  employees  and  is 
talcing  steps  toward  adjusting  salaries  and  allowances  on  a  basis  of  equity  and  justice. 
Realmng  that  the  honorable  commission  is  in  possession  of  data  and  statistics,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  work  done,  salary  and  allowances  of  offices  of  third  and  fourth  class 
and  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  since  the  present  schedule  of  salaries  ana  allow- 
ances was  arranged,  it  is  imnecessary  for  us  to  take  up  your  valuable  time  with  a  long 
discuasioQ  of  these  facts.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  respectfully  submit  the  following 
claims  for  a  readjustment  of  our  salaries  and  allowances. 

Our  present  salary  schedule  has  been  effective  since  1883  with  an  exception  of  an 
increase  of  $100  in  yearly  salary  and  50  per  cent  increase  for  clerical  assistance  which 
became  effective  July  1,  1919.  As  is  well  known  by  this  commission  the  cost  of 
living  has  incieased  in  leaps  and  bounds  until  we  are  now  facing  a  serious  problem 
in  the  care  and  keeping  of  our  families. 

Added  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  has  come  many  added  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  our  office,  such  as  parcel  post,  postal  savines,  war  saving  stamps,  revenue 
stamps,  etc.  During  the  progress  of  the  war  we  cheerlully  and  patriotically  stuck  to 
our  poBta,  doing  the  many  things  we  were  called  on  to  do,  such  as  registering  alien 
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enemies,  acting  es  recruiting  officers,  aiding  in  the  apprehension  of  draft  dodz^en. 
taking  an  active  part  in  pll  drives  fcr  war  i«ork,  and  since  the  i»9r  we  have  aided  in 
distributing  Government  stores,  acting  as  salesmen  and  delivery  men. 

The  work  at  offices  of  this  size  has  practically  doubled  during  the  past  five  yean, 
as  has  ^e  cost  of  living,  but  our  salaries  and  allowances  are  practically  the  sain^ 
The  lack  of  needea  additional  clerk  allowance  has  added  much  to  the  burden  of  i^tfx 
masters  of  the  large  tibird-class  offices,  more  esnecially,  as  we  have  been  forced  Ujk* 
by  and  see  our  experienced  and  capable  help  resi^  and  accept  positions  whi>  h 
paid  larger  salaries,  thus  causing  us  to  use  inexperienced  and  less  capable  h*^\y 
Those  offices  of  the  third  class  which  were  appointed  central  accounting  offices  n-  » 
have  the  added  work  ana  responsibility  resulting  from  keeping  accounts  of  distrir  t 
postmasters  and  carrying  a  greatly  increased  stock  of  supplies. 

Kiu^l  carriers  ana  other  employees  have  been  raised  until  nour  they  are  getting 
more  than  many  postmasters  at  offices  of  third  class  while  but  few  hours  are  require*! 
of  them  and  comparatively  no  responsibility. 

JPostmasters  of  third-class  offices  average  10  to  12  hours  work  daily,  and  in  ru«^ 
season  often  work  16  hours  per  day,  this  being  necessarv  on  account  of  limited  b^ip 
and  the  importance  of  giving  mail  proper  dispatch,  'fhe  parcel-poet  busineert  L.i# 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  female  help  to  handle 
the  weight  limit  being  extendea  to  72  poimds  on  all  parcel  poet  to  third  zone  ai^ii 
weight  of  Government  supplies  placed  at  125  pounds.  This  increases  the  pr»>*l»*ni 
of  poetmasteiB  at  offices  of  third  class  on  accoimt  of  salary  condition,  practically  elmn 
nating  the  possibility  of  good  male  assistants  or  clerks. 

Every  one  recognizes  the  fact  that  United  States  mail  system  is  not  only  the  gre?tt-*i 
but  the  most  important  business  in  the  world,  and  therefore  should  be  conducted  Wy 
men  and  women  capable  of  keeping  it  at  the  very  highest  standard  of  effic-ien'  > 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the  department  pa>ing  salaiies  that  compete  with  th^i^  •.! 
other  institutions  which  are  not  comparable  in  greatness  or  importance. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  attached  letters  showing  actual  conditions  existin?  in 
post  offices  in  this  size  in  Texas,  and  which  are  a  fair  example  of  conditions  in  a)! 
other  States. 

Here  are  these  letters,  gentlemen  [indicating].  I  won't  take  tinu' 
to  read  them,  but  I  i;^Tote  to  nine  different  postmasters,  all  over  iho 
State,  asking  them  to  give  me  complete  data  on  each  office,  showin:: 
just  the  hours  of  work,  the  amomit  of  salary,  the  amount  of  clerk 
allowance,  and  so  forth,  and  these  are  their  replies,  and  I  just  attarh 
those  to  my  brief.  (The  letters  referred  to  are  on  file  i^ith  tli** 
commission.) 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  tn 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  mv  ability. 

Senator  Gay.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Applegate,  of  Keyto- 
ville. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  H.  APPLEGATE,  POSTMASTER,  KBYTES- 

VILLE,  MO. 

Mr.  ^Vpplegate.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  covered  the  situa- 
tion pretty  thoroughly,  1  think.  Another  man  here,  Mr.  Ball,  wl>1u'- 
to  make  a  statement,  and  I  do  not  see  anv  use  of  my  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  commission,  because  the  brief  I  intend  to  file  witn  the 
secretary  covers  practically  every  point  I  have. 

Mr.  Applegate  submitted  the  following  paper: 

STATEMENT  FILED  BY  MR.   G.   H.    APPLEGATE. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  conditional  siiTToiinding  third-claas  poetmaatciv  in 
Missouri,  it  is  the  desire  of  our  committee  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  fcct» 
for  the  consideration  of  your  commiflpion : 

Hearings  recently  conducted  by  your  commispion  have  acquainted  you  with  thr 
fact  that  added  responsibilities  and  duties  were  imposed  on  postmaffters  of  all  claM<e^ 
during  the  past  few  years.     While  it  is  true  that  much  of  this  extra  and  unusual  work 
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was  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  called  upon  to  assist 
practicaUy  aU  other  departments,  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  additional  duties  will 
be  of  a  permanent  nature.  After  our  entry  into  the  war  postmasters  were  called  upon 
to  serve  as  recruiting  agents  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps;  also  served  as  local 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  All  this,  in  addition  to  our  postal  duties,  imposed  and 
yet  impoees  a  great  hardship  on  postmasters  of  the  third  class.  The  lack  of  adequate 
clerical  help  requires  the  average  third-class  postmaster  to  work  regularly  from  10  to  12 
hours  per  day  and  often  longer.  Our  committee  has  received  letters  from  practically 
every  third-class  postmaster  in  Missouri  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  postmaster  claims 
to  work  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day. 

CompeTisation  of  postmasters  and  cdlowancesfor  clerical  assistance. — The  worst  problem 
now  confronting  postmasters  of  the  third  class,  we  think,  is  the  inadequate  salary  and 
the  small  allowance  for  assistance. 

The  commission  well  understands  that  salaries  of  postmasters  are  based  upon  a 
scale  of  compensation  fixed  by  Congress  in  March,  1883.    This  scale,  in  all  probability, 

r provided  a  reasonable  salary  for  the  amount  of  services  performed  in  those  days;  but 
ivini^  expenses  are  much  higher  now,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  will  likely 
remain  so.  The  vast  expansion  of  the  Postal  Service,  war  savings,  and  proprietary 
revenue  business  make  it  impossible  for  one  man  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  average 
third-class  post  office. 

Our  committee  compiled  a  table  which  shows  that  the  average  compensation  paid 
third-dasB  postmasters  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  $1,435.07,  with  an  average  allowance 
of  1300  per  year  for  clerical  help.  We  feel  sure  your  commission  realizes  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  competent  person  for  anything 
like  so  small  a  sum.  In  order  to  provide  themselves  with  necessary  help  a  majority 
of  the  third-class  postmasters  are  required  to  take  from  $300  to  $500  per  year  from  their 
own  salaries.  The  major  portion  of  third-class  offices  require  the  services  of  at  least 
one  good  and  competent  clerk — sometimes  two  in  the  larger  offices — and  this  is  true 
in  all  central  accounting  offices. 

The  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  the  present  fiscal  year  provides  a  maximum 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  allowances  for  clerical  help  in  third-class  offices;  but  this 
increase  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department,  and  from  reports  received  it  seems 
that  not  50  per  cent  of  the  offices  are  receiving  the  full  increase  authorized. 

Reru,  light,  and  fuel. — ^The  allowance  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel  is  another  matter 
which  we  think  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  commission.  This  applies 
to  offices  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  only.  From  various  reports  from  over  this  State 
it  seems  nearlv  50  per  cent  of  the  third-class  postmasters  are  required  to  furnish  the 
fixtures,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them;  also  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  of  rent,  light,  ana  fuel  and  the  small  sum  allowed  by  the  department  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  think  Congress  never  intended  that  the  postmaster  should  be  required  to 
meet  these  necessary  expenditures  in  the  public  service,  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  out  of  his  personal  salary,  and  tnerefore  we  respectfully  suggest  that  your 
commission  recommend  to  Congress  that  definite  and  adequate  allowances  be  made 
such  postmasters  to  cover  the?e  necessary  expenditures. 

Central  accounting  offices  of  the  third  class. — In  many  instances  third-class  postmasters 
have  been  given  added  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  new  cen- 
tral accounting  system  established  two  years  ago.  This  change  in  postal  accounting 
necessarily  adds  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  usual  duties 
of  a  postmaster.  Many  of  the  larger  third-class  offices  have  practically  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  the  smaller  direct  accounting  offices.  The  tnird-class  postmaster 
at  an  accounting  office,  in  addition  to  his  own  duties,  is  responsible  for  a  number  of 
other  offices. 

The  careful  attention  that  must  be  given  the  coimting  of  the  stamp  supplies  and  the 
preparation  of  same  for  shipment  to  district  postmasters,  the  proper  accounting  and 
recordinjg  of  the  various  transactions,  including  the  audit  of  the  quarterly  account 
of  the  district  postmaster,  necessarily  involves  time,  labor,  and  responsibility.  Con- 
siderable attention  must  be  given  to  correspondence  with  district  postmasters  and,  of 
necessity,  the  accounting  office  must  carry  a  much  larger  stock  of  stamps  and  stamped 
paper,  therebv  increasing  the  financial  risk  of  such  postmaster. 

While  we  ao  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  offering  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  this  practical  means  of  expediting  the  audit  of  postal  accounts,  yet,  in 
justice  to  central  accounting  postmasters,  we  respectfully  submit  that  some  recog- 
nition of  the  increased  work  and  financial  responsibility  entailed  upon  them  should 
be  shown  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  salary. 

Proposed  legislation. — After  a  careful  investigation  into  the  needs  of  third-class 
postmasttfB  our  committee  finds  that  with  all  the  added  work  and  responsibilities  no 
mcrease  of  salaries  has  been  allowed  them,  even  though  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
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tenure  of  office  of  present  postmasters  has  reached  the  point  where  they  find  it  n -^* 
to  impossible  to  live  in  their  station  of  life  within  the  limits  present  aalaric^  ar'f  -  ■ 
In  the  past  postmasters  could  devote  some  time  and  attention  to  other  than  their  ot'.  ; 
duties,  thus  increasing  their  income,  but  investigation  will  reveal  that  po^tm^-**  •-- 
are  now  giving  their  entire  time  and  enei^e^  to  their  official  duties,  and  the  mai*i'- 
of  them  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  salaries  for  their  livelihood. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  commission  to  make  careful  investigation  into  the  m^i-  - 
third-class  postmasters.    We  think  postmasters  of  this  class  should  have  a  rea'«i»n.i  U 
increase  over  present  salaries,  with  adequate  allowance  for  the  employment  of  axi::*- 
tent  clerks  to  assist  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  offices. 

G.  B.  Applboatb,  Chmrman, 

KeytetviOe,  Mo., 

Ed.  Rxavis, 

Sweet  Springs,  Mo,, 

^Cabt  F.  Stbwabt, 

Mendon^  Mo,^ 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  James  F.  Ball,  of  Montgoint^rr 
City,  Mo. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.  JAMES  F.  BALL,  POSTMASTER  AT 

MOVTOOMEBT   GITT,  MO. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  from  the  ninth 
congressional  district  of  MLssomi,  Champ  Clark's  district.  proba!>ly 
a  man  better  known  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  StHtt-^ 
[applause],  and  I  will  state  for  your  education  and  edification  tliat 
Champ  nominated  me  for  postmaster. 

S(*nator  Gay.  You  got  a  good  start  [applause]. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  the  nmth  congressional  district,  after  I  was  select*  il 
by  the  third-class  postmasters  to  represent  them  before  this  com- 
mission, which  was  then  supposed  to  meet  at  Kansas  City,  I  sont 
out  to  each  one  of  the  third-class  postmasters  a  questionnaire  pn^- 

fared  by  myself.  Those  questionnaires  I  haven't  with  me,  becaus*' 
never  nad  time  to  arrange  them  in  proper  form  to  present  them  to 
this  committee,  and  among  other  Questions  was  how  long  they  workeil 
in  their  office  and  how  much  cleric  hire  they  paid,  and  whether  tht' 
clerk  hire  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary  clerical  hire  to  give  X\i^ 

fiatrons  the  proper  service  and  the  Government  the  proper  servitv. 
n  every  instance  the  answer  was  that  the  clerical  hire  was  n^t 
sufficient,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  was  then  paid  out  prior  !<* 
»July  1  for  clerical  assistance  was  an  average  of  35  per  cent,  that 
the^  postmasters  paid  out  of  their  pockets,  out  of  their  salaries.  Xo 
get  enough  clerks,  not  to  give  the  people  the  proper  service,  but  to 
get  by  wuth.     The  average  was  12  hours  a  day  at  work  in  the  offiti*. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Have  they  all  been  benefited  by  the  50  per  cent 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  speaking  now  about  prior  to  July  1.  Now  aft(  r 
Jidy  1  they  wrote  me  that  they  were  paying  out  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  of  their  salaries,  although  they  had  received  the  additional  5n 
per  cent  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Had  aU  of  them  received  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  there  was  one  or  two  that  did  not  receive  any. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  say  about  that,  but  some  of  them — there  wen*  a 
few  of  them.  Now  they  either  state  that  they  paid  that  money  out 
of  their  pockets  for  this  additional  clerk  hire,  or  some  memlier  of 
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the  family,  either  the  wife  or  brother  or  cousin  or  somebody  else 
got  in  there  and  does  the  work  for  nothing.  Now  during  the  war  I 
paid  out  of  my  pocket  $67  a  month  out  of  my  salary  w^hich  was 
allovred  me,  for  assistance  to  do  the  work.  It  was  simply  impossible 
for  ine  to  take  a  hand  in  the  post  office.  I  want  to  tejU  this  com- 
mission now  that  something  Uke  three  mcnths  ago  I  was  requested 
by  the  department  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  rural-route  patrons  of  my 
omce,  inaicating  the  persons  in  the  family  which  was  especially 


sent  out  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Whom  did  you  get  that  letter  from? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don't  recall,  but  I  think  from  the  First  Assistant. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Rouse.  The  First  or  the  Fourth  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  may  be.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  recall.  But  any- 
how it  came  to  me.  Now  what  I  want  to  tell. this  commission  here 
is  that  in  each  and  every  case  I  asked  this  question,  were  they  giving 
the  Government  the  service  it  should  have  and  the  patrons  the 
service  they  should  have?  Were  they  able  to  do  that,  and  they 
said  absolutely  not,  under  the  allowance  since  July  1. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  stickler  as  these  other  gentlemen  are  for  increase 
of  salary.  I  don't  believe  that  is- a  good  way  to  readjust  things.  I 
iloii't  believe  that.  I  am  one  of  these  old  timers,  you  know,  and 
whUe  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  have  enough  money  to  live  on,  I  don't 
believe  that  is  the  way  to  readjust  things,  but  I  do  think  this,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  way  back  yonder  in  1883,  at  the  time  these  salaries 
were  all  established,  the  basis  was  established,  it  was  not  even  suffi- 
cient then.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Montgomery  city  post  office  when  the  money  that  is  allowed  for 
clerical  hire  was  sumcient  to  do  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  how  much  money  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  get  $1,200  a  year  and  S120  a  year  in  addition  thereto 
for  working  the  mail  for  star  routes,  separating  the  mail  for  three 
post  offices. 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  is  $1,320.     How  many  clerks  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Now  I  have  two.  I  pay  one  of  those  clerks  $80  a  month. 
Tliat  is  $10  out  of  my  pocket  now.  1  pay  the  other  one  $40  a  month, 
and  my  wife  makes  more  than  two- thirds  of  a  clerk  in  that  post 
office  without  any  compensation  whatsoever;  in  addition  to  that  I 
am  naying  about  $20  a  month  for  janitor  hire. 

Mr.  KousE.  Your  salary  is  about  $1,800? 

Mr.  Ball.  My  salary  on  the  1st  day  of  July  was  increased  by 
reason  of  the  increased  business  done  by  the  office,  $1,900,  and  then 
the  bonus  allowed  makes  me  $2,000.  Now,  that  is  the  condition  of 
my  office  and  that  is  the  condition  of  every  office,  only  it  is  worse. 

Now,  without  any  personal  allusion,  I  want  to  say  that  the  post 
office  at  Troy,  Mo.,  is  in  the  worst  condition  of  any  office  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Let  us  get  back  to  your  office  a  moment.  Does  the 
Government  haye  a  lease  on  the  bmlding  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  that  lease,  don't  that  require  the  owner  of  the 
buildmg  to  provide  janitor  service  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  And  heat  and  light  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir;  it  requires  him  to  furnish  heat  and  light  but 
the  construction  placed  upon  that  by  the  department  and  also 
by  the  landlord  is  that  only  means  the  fuel,  you  understand,  and  we 
do  the  lighting.  There  was  a  furnace  down  under  the  building  at 
one  time  but  tnat  is  burnt  out  and  we  are  using  stoves  in  there  now, 
and  most  of  the  time  I  carry  the  fuel  myself. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now  vou  write  the  First  Assistant  and  explain  that 
situation  to  him  andi  he  will  make  you  an  allowance  for  the  janitor 
service. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  want  to  say  I  have  written  to  him  so  much,  you 
know  Daughter]. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Let  me  tell  you  whom  to  write  to.  You  write  to 
Champ  Clark,  then  [laughter  and  applause]. 

Mr.  Ball.  Now,  Mr.  Rouse,  I  want  to  tell  you  somethinjj.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Koons — and  I  will  never  have  a  word  ofcriticism 
to  say  for  any  of  the  men  who  are  over  me — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Koons 
about  this  matter  and  Mr.  Koons  disallowed  it.  He  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  with  the  funds  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  won't  cost  you  but  two  cents  to  write  Champ  Clark 
and  you  might  get  $10  a  month  back. 

Mr.  Ball.  Now  this  is  the  condition,  you  understand,  of  every 
post  office. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  will  be  an  official  letter,  so  it  won't  cost  you  two 
cents. 

Mr.  Ball.  Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Here  is  what  1 
want  to  get.  My  office  is  also  an  accounting  office.  Now  this  work 
dropped  onto  us  on  the  1st  day  of  October  without  any  notice  what- 
ever, and  every  report  that  came  into  that  office  was  wrong,  or  else 
my  mind  was  wrong,  and  it  so  worried  me  that  I  got  on  the  train 
and  came  down  here  to  see  my  friend  Colin  M.  Semh,  and  we  got 
together  and  Mr.  Selph  said:  ^^ Let's  get  somebody  that  understands 
the  business"  and  we  sent  for  the  auditor — I  don't  see  him  in  here 
now — but  he  brought  in  an  armful  of  stuff,  and  every  single  one  of 
them  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  they  straightened  you  out? 

Mr.  Ball.  No;  we  straightened  them  out  [laughter].  We  aU  got 
together  and  agreed  on  this  accounting  svstem.  The  accounting 
system  now  in  these  various  districts — and  I  will  specially  say  of 
mine — ^is  in  good  shape,  but  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  this: 
Give  us  double  the  amount  for  clerk  hire  that  we  were  allowed  prior 
to  July  1,  and  I  beheve  that  we  can  do  the  work  with  it. 

Senator  Gay.-  I  understood  you  to  say  jiist  a  moment  ago  that 
you  were  not  asking  any  increase  in  compensation. 

Mr.  Ball.  Talking  as  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned. 

Senator  Gat.  I  want  to  say  you  are  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  will  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  all  these  gentlemen  here 
who  are  postmasters,  that  if  the  basis  upon  which  the  salary  was 
fixed  in  1883  was  right,  it  is  most  terribly  out  of  gear  now;  if  it  is 
right  now,  it  was  most  terribly  out  of  gear  in  1883.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  say. 
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Senator  Gat.  We  all  believe  it  is  out  of  gear,  and  we  are  trying  to 
get  the  evidence  necessary  to  try  to  rearrange  it  and  get  it  in  gear. 

Mr.  Ball.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  that,  Senator: 
I  think  that  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  the  larger  offices,  third- 
class  offices,  and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  for  the  smaller  third-class 
offices  would  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Ball  submitted  the  foUowing  brief: 

BHIBF    OF   THE   THIRD-CLASS   POSTMASTERS    OF  THE    NINTH   MISSOURI   CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT,  PRESENTED  BT  JAMES  F.  BALL,  POSTMASTER  AT  MONTGOMERY  CITY. 

The  questions  these  offices  request  he  consideTed  are  three  and  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Fint,  increase  of  postmaaters  salaries. 

Second,  additional  allowance  for  clerk  hire. 

Third,  allowance  for  central  accounting  offices. 

These  ciuestions  are  taken  up  in  this  order: 

First,  tne  salaries  of  postmasters  as  they  existed  prior  to  July  1,  1919,  were  fixed 
when  wages  were  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now  and  for  that  time  were  sufficient, 
but  at  the  heg:inniiig  of  the  World  War  everything  went  up  by  leaps.  The  section 
man  in  those  days  received  $45  per  month,  now  he  receives  $93.  So  have  all  other 
wa^es  increased.  Living  expenses  since  then  have  increased.  Some  claim  70  per 
cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  60  per  cent  would  be  a  modest  claim.  A  suit  of  clothes  then 
costing  $25  to  $30,  now  costs  $75  to  $90,  and  of  not  nearly  so  good  material.  A  pair  of 
shoes  then  costing  from  $3.50  to  $5.00,  now  costs  from  $10  to  $15  and  not  nearly  so  good 
material,  and  so  on  for  all  family  material  necessities. 

So  the  question  naturally  arises  what  would  be  a  fair  increase  in  postmasters'  salaries. 
This  of  course  can  only  be  figured  on  a  percentage  basis.  In  our  judgment  the  increase 
should  be  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 

Further,  a  number  of  third-class  offices  own  their  own  fixtures  and  pay  box  rent 
thereon  to  the  department.  Many  pay  a  part  of  the  rent  of  the  office  and  furnish  all 
the  fuel  and  light.  This  should  not  be.  These  should  be  furnished  the  office  without 
any  expense  to  the  postmaster.  The  salaries  of  these  i>06tmasterB  should  be  from 
51,3.50  to  $2,400,  owing,  of  course,  to  business  done. 

Further,  all  these  postmasters  state  they  work  in  their  office  from  11  to  13  hours  a 
day.  The  average  being  12  hours  a  day.  The  section  man  receives  39^  cents  per 
hour.  At  39}  cents  per  hour  the  third-class  postmaster  on  an  average  should  receive 
if  allowed  that  wage  $4.74  per  day.  This  wage  would  make  the  postmaster's  average 
wage  per  month  $133.  Query:  Could  the  average  section  man  conduct  the  average 
third^lass  post  office? 

The  increase  of  work  on  the  third-class  postmaster  in  the  past  five  years  has  been 
enormous.  First,  the  parcel  post  has  grown  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  Mont- 
gomery City  office  since  July  1, 1919,  to  this  date  has  insured  2,254  parcels.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  is  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  parcel  post  going  out.  Then  there  is  the 
additional  work  imposed  on  these  offices  by  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  and 
revenue  stamps,  spcK^ial  and  separate  reports  to  be  made  of  sales  thereof  montnly. 

The  general  expense  and  cost  of  living  is  so  well  known  to  all  it  isn't  deemed  neces- 
sary to  discuss  this,  belicNing  the  commission  will  take  this  point  as  known  to  all 
mankind. 

Second .  Clerk  hire  in  these  offices.  There  is  not  a  single  office  in  this  district  but 
what  needs  one  food,  competent,  capable  assistant.  The  laiger  offices  need  two 
aseistants.  That  is  to  say,  offices  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  should  nave  have  one  good, 
competent  assistant  and  the  offices  from  $1,600  to  $1,900  should  and  must  have  two. 
These  assistants  can  not  be  had  for  the  present  allowance.  In  order  to  give  this  assist- 
ance to  these  offices  the  clerk-hire  allowance  should  be  double  the  amount  allowed 
these  offices  prior  to  July  1,  1919. 

In  support  of  this  contention  we  state  that  from  the  questionnaires  sent  out  by  this 
representative  to  these  \'arious  offices  they  state  that  they  are  now  paying  for  clerk 
hire  25  per  cent  of  their  salaries  in  addition  to  the  amount  they  are  now  allowed,  or 
some  member  of  the  postmaster's  family  is  doing  the  work  gratis. 

A  question  was  asked  these  offices  if  they  could  render  proper  service  to  the  public 
and  the  department  under  the  present  allowance  for  clerk  hire.  In  every  instance 
the  answer  was  no. 

These  offices  are  unanimous  in  saving  they  must  have  double  the  allowance  for  clerk 
hire  that  they  were  flowed  prior  to  July  1,  1919. 

Third .  Allowance  for  central  accounting  work.  This  was  assigned  to  the  accounting 
offices  Octobco'  1, 1918,  and  is  still  in  force.    No  allowance  so  far  has  been  made  these 
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offices  for  this  work.  It  is  difficult  and  tedious  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  Th^ 
question  what  is  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  work  is  to  be  solved  hy  this  commLF!' ; 
We  submit  for  the  work  the  allowance  should  be  as  follows:  For  auditing  a  fourth-d*!^ 
office  $1  per  month  and  for  third-class  offices  $2.50  per  month.  Suppoee  there  at*- 
16  district  offices  in  each  district,  this  would  entail  on  an  average  of  two  zA  i.- 
tional  registers  a  day,  or  60  per  month. 

Opinion  of  representative  as  to  postmasters'  salaries  and  clerk  hire. 

If  a  sufficient  allowance  be  made  to  these  offices  for  clerk  hire,  as  herein  before  »-tarr  i 
80  that  the  work  of  these  offices  can  be  done  so  as  to  render  the  public  and  the  dep^'^ 
ment  the  service  each  demand,  would  be  a  great  relief  not  only  to  the  poetnuL^t»>r 
but  to  the  public  and  the  department. 

These  postmasters  do  not  have  time  to  attend  to  official  correspondence.    EepecuW 
is  this  true  of  central  accounting  offices.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Supplemental  suggestions  added  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commission: 

Ways  to  raise  the  income  to  pay  the  employees  the  additional  salaries  asked  ar^ 
many,  but  in  my  judgment  the  simplest  ana  easiest  are  three,  to  wit: 

First.  Increase  postage  on  first-clasB  matter  from  1  and  2  cents  to  2  and  3  cents. 

Second.  Increase  the  postage  on  advertisement  and  second-class  matter. 

Third.  Recjuire  all  first-class  matter  to  have  the  return  card  or  address  of  the  wnr^-r 
written  or  printed  thereon  before  it  be  mailed. 

The  first  two  of  these  suggestions  will  furnish  ample  funds  to  pay  any  and  aU  expei:-<> 
occasioned  by  the  demands  of  all  the  employees  of  all  the  departments  of  the  serMr^. 

The  third  suggestion  will  save  to  the  various  poet  offices  thousands  of  empio\(<^ 
and  greatly  expedite  the  service  of  the  various  departments. 

Senator  Gay.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  a 

1>ostmistress  with  us,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  if  Miss  Stewart  woul«i 
ike  to  make  a  statement  before  tne  commission. 

STATEMEHT   OF  MISS  MABT  F.   STEWABT,   POSTWSTRESS, 

MEFDON,  MO. 

Miss  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  point  that  I 
inight  make  but  what  has  been  presented  to  you,  but  there  is  on»' 
thing  that  I  wish  to  mention  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  mentioned 
here  this  evening,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  fixtures  for  third-<*las> 
post  offices.  From  reports  we  have  over  the  State  there  are  probably 
50  per  cent  of  the  thira-class  postmasters  furnishing  their  own  fixturts. 
I  am  one  of  them.     We  are  allowed  nothing  for  that. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  fixtures  be  supplied  by  the  depart- 
ment for  all  offices,  even  xmto  the  fourth  class. 

FOURTH-CLASS   POSTMASTERS. 

Senator  Gay.  Fourth-class  postmasters  are  next,  represented  l>v 
Mr.  D.  B.  Sailor,  of  Buell,  Mo. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  B.  SAILOB,  POSTMASTEB,  BXHSLL,  KO. 

Mr.  Sailor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
fourth-class  postmaster  here,  and  that  is  partially  evidence  to  sliou 
that  salaries  are  insufficient  to  bring  them  to  the  city. 

Now  I  have  prepared  a  brief  and  it  is  based  on  letters  I  have 
received,  being  appointed  as  a  committee,  and  here  is  a  letter  from 
Lupus,  Mo.,  miicn  states: 

In  order  to  put  our  cause  before  the  commission,  as  a  fourth-class  postmaster.  I  will 

f've  some  of  my  experiences  as  a  postmaster  of  Lupus,  Mo.,  a  village  of  164  inhabitant^. 
have  one  rural  route  of  27i  miles.  Carrier  receives  |131  jper  month.  My  total 
compensation  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1919,  was  $519.40.  Either  I  or  my  assistant 
must  be  on  duty  12  hours  a  day,  except  Sunday,  when  I  usually  get  off  3  to  4  hours, 
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with  no  holidays.  I  go  over  my  rural  route  with  my  carrier  every  month  c«  bo  in 
order  to  not«  conditions  of  roads  and  boxes,  in  order  to  make  reports  and  keep  in  touch 
with  my  patrons.  I  have  tried  keeping  the  office  in  connection  with  a  store.  Will 
aay  it  was  such  a  disadvantage  I  had  to  take  it  to  itwlf «  as  they  will  not  go  together. 

Now  here  is  a  little  comment.  A  majority  of  the  fourth-class 
postmasters  have  to  have  some  other  business  in  connection  with 
the  post  office  in  order  to  survive. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  does  the  post  office  add  to  the  store  or  detract 
from  it  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  serve  two  masters  at  once, 
and  the  general  evidence  is  that  it  detracts  from  the  store,  or  else 
they  have  to  neglect  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  other  stores  are  there  in  your  town? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  there  are  three  other  stores. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Suppose  you  would  resign  the  office  would  any  of  these 
men  be  an  applicant  for  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  No,  sir;  our  post  office  was  about  to  be  discontinued 
and  was  goin^  on  the  rural  route,  and  through  business  courtesy  jand 
for  the  benent  of  some  special  customers  that  asked  us  to  take  the 
office,  we  accepted  the  office  in  1918,  just  to  maintain  the  office, 
and  I  hire  a  clerk  which  takes  the  most  of  his  time,  and  I  pay  him 
$55  a  month  salary  and  give  him  half  the  proceeds  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Rouse.  In  addition  to  the  $55  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  proceeds  amount  to  about  $1  a  day. 
We  get  the  cancellations. 

Then  he  says: 

I  am  running  the  office  alone.  It  takes  the  entire  time  of  one  person;  either  myself 
or  asaifitant  must  be  on  duty  12  hours  per  day.  Now,  I  wonder  if  anyone  will  contend 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  fair  or  right  for  a  postmaster  to  assume  all  the  responsibility 
and  pay  rent  and  furnish  fuel  and  light  and  an  assistant  for  $519.40  per  year.  The 
common  laborer  here  gets  $4  and  $5  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work  with  no  responsi- 
bility and  nothing  to  furnish.  I  have  no  doubt  if  this  matter  Lb  presented  to  Congress 
in  its  true  light  that  we  will  get  justice.  Also  the  railroad  agent  at  this  place  gets 
$1,500  per  year  for  his  services  and  furnishes  nothing  and  only  works  eight  hours 
per  day;  also  gets  his  time  off  once  a  year.  We  also  have  two  operators  here  that  get 
$1,320  per  year  each  and  only  on  duty  eight  hours  with  everything  furnished.  It 
requires  about  the  same  ability  as  a  postmaster  as  it  does  to  do  their  work,  only  longer 
hours.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  would  contend  for  a  moment  that  this 
is  fair  or  right. 

Senator  Gay.  Right  there,  now,  what  do  you  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  a  fourth-class  office  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Now,  I  have  that  in  the  form  of  a  brief  here.  I  wilJ 
turn  to  that  part. 

Senator  Gay.  I  would  like  to  have  the  figures  put  in  right  here. 

Mr.  Sailor.  We  feel  justified  in  asking  for  a  reclassification  with 
salaries  as  follows:  Subclass  A,  yearly  salary,  $1,620. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  i' subclass  A''  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  that  is  the  highest  class  of  the  fourth-class 
offices.  Those  offices  that  are  nearly  No.  3.  It  requires  from  12  to 
16  hours  to  run  those  offices,  and  this  salary  would  cover  their  own 
salary  and  clerk  hire — $1,620  a  year. 

Then  subclass  B,  yearly  salary,  which  requires  about  10  hours'  duty 
offices — these  offices  could  be  arranged  so  the  work  could  be  done  in 
8  hours,  10  hours,  and  12  hours,  and  in  order  to  do  that  the  post- 
office  inspector  could  report  to  your  commission  and  they  could  be 
subdivided  into  A,  B,  and  C.     The  lowest  class,  which  is  the  one  like 
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I  have  where  the  work  could  be  done  in  eight  hours  a  day  ea>ilv. 
could  be  classed  as  office  C,  yearly  salary  $1,080,  and  we  take  care 
of  the  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  take  your  office,  what  time  does  your  mail  arrive  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  it  afrives  during  the  night  and  it  is  looked  up  in 
our  station,  the  railroad  station,  and  the  agent  opens  that  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  we  get  that  mail  and  distribute  it. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  time  does  it  depart  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  In  the  evening  at  3.44.  Then  aft^r  we  receive  mail, 
that  mail,  and  it  is  distributed  we  can  close  our  office. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  time  do  you  open  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  At  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  time  do  you  close  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  About  5.30  in  the  winter  time,  and  about  7  durin:^ 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  about  Saturday  nights  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  my  store  is  a  lumber  yard  and  hay,  grain,  aud 
feed,  and  we  close  at  the  close  of  working  hours,  when  the  fanner  is 
through  with  his  day's  work. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  don't  raise  any  crops  at  night,  then? 

Mr.  Sailor.  No,  sir.  Now  our  suggestion  is  that  the  classes  hf 
A,  B,  and  C. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Sailor,  I  want  to  ask  you  just  there,  there  are 
several  thousand  fourth-class  post  offices  in  the  United  States  that 
now  pay  less  than  $100  a  year.  The  lowest  rate  paid  to  a  fourth-cbiss 
postmaster,  as  I  understood  you,  under  your  plan,  would  be  $1,020  f 

Mr.  Sailor.  No,  $1,080. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  pay  those  fourth-class  postmasters  $1,(ko. 
several  thousand  of  which  now  receive  less  than  $100? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  we  don't  know  how  that  should  be  taken  care  of, 
but  it  might  be  done  with  the  extra  postage.  Now,  if  an  office  is 
worth  maintaining  it  is  worth  a  man's  time,  and  if  you  are  goins:  t^ 
use  a  man's  time,  the  foundation  of  our  Government  is  based  (m 
equality  and  justice  to  all — I  will  just  read  my  brief,  if  I  have  the 
time.     [Reading:] 

To  THE  Honorable  Congressional  Commission  for  the  Reclassiticatiok  op 

Postal  Service. 

We  assembled,  D.  B.  Jones,  of  Stephens,  Mo.;  O.  0.  Singleton,  of  Gower,  Mo.:  and 
D.  6.  Sailor,  of  Buell,  Mo.,  as  a  committee  to  plead  a  succesBful  hearing  before  your 
honorable  commission  in  behalf  of  the  fourth-class  postmasters  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  questions:  Who  are  the  fourth-class  postmasters?  What  do  they  do?  Alt 
their  duties  numerous?    How  many  hours  do  they  work? 

We  beg  to  answer  as  follows:  In  the  language  of  a  ranchman,  the  fourth-class  port- 
master  is  the  cracker  of  Uncle  Sam's  whip  in  the  Postal  Service.  He  is  the  part  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cattle,  and  makes  the  whole  herd  move.  He  is  home<i, 
trampled  under  foot,  and  at  times  nearly  jerked  from  tne  service;  but  being  of  FeiKt 
material,  and  wielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam,  he  is  kept  on  the  job  daily. 
No  Sunday;  no  holiday;  no  vacation;  a  full  rounded  up  year's  service. 

What  do  they  do?  First  they  mu^t  own  or  rent  an  office;  then  equip  witb  fixtures 
to  suit  his  special  needs;  also  furnish  mail  boxes  for  his  patrons,  whether  they  pay  him 
rent  or  not.    (Sometimes  he  can  collect  a  little  rent.) 

Then  he  must  have  a  stove  and  fuel  for  the  winter,  with  a  bright  lamp  for  late  hour?, 
and  good  coal  oil  to  replenish  the  light.  Does  Uncle  Sam  pay  for  any  of  this  equip- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Rouse.  What  are  your  fixtures  worth?    What  did  they  cost 

TOU? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Not  very  much.  Just  the  fixtures  for  the  post  office, 
I  think,  $15,  for  the  boxes.  Then  we  have  a  stove  and  counter.  We 
have  to  have  heat,  light,  and  fuel. 

Senator  Gay.  You  would  have  that,  anyhow,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  No;  we  have  a  separate  room  cut  off  for  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  do  you  collect  for  box  rent  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  About  $3.10  quarterly. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  you  are  getting  about  the  value  of  your  fixtures 
in  a  year. 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  we  have  to  pay  for  heat,  light,  and  fuel.  That 
all  comes  out  of  this.  That  has  to  cover  the  whole  thing.  That  is 
all  the  extra  we  get. 

Senator  Gay.  Most  postmasters  have  this  class  of  stores  in  connec- 
tion with  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Sailor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gay.  They  think  that  it  brings  trade  to  their  store.  You 
don't  seem  to  feel  that  that  helps  you  any. 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  we  have  a  score  of  letters  that  I  can  place  on 
file  that  show  they  have  had  to  discontinue  the  store. 

Senator  Gay.  They  have  kept  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Sailor.  They  have  to  keep  it  separate.  We  have  scores  of 
letters  along  that  line.  They  couldn't  maintain  it  without  doing 
something  else.     The  salary  is  insufiicient.     [Reading:] 

Now,  another  necessary  item  is  a  broom,  which  must  be  used  often,  as  the  Missouri 
soil  cUngs  to  her  sons*  feet  till  he  reaches  the  rural  poet  office. 

Now  it  is  6  a.  m.  and  work  begins,  distributing  mail  for  local  and  rural  route  patrons, 
making  up  mail  for  outgoing  mail  trains  dispatching  several  mail  pouches  daily 
in  many  ways,  weighing  parcel-post  packages,  stamping  and  answering  so  many 
numerous  questions  as  a  bureau  of  information  on  the  parcel-post  system. 

Then  insure,  stamp,  and  register  mail,  apply  ppecial  delivery  stamps,  forward  mail 
to  |)atrons  that  have  moved  or  the  wrong  addresg  has  been  supplied,  fill  out  notices  to 
mail-order  houses  that  catalogues  are  held  for  return  postage,  jjarties  addressed  to  are 
imknown,  dead  or  moved. 

Stamps  sold,  accounts  kept;  postage  due  stamps  to  be  applied,  and  canceled; 
special  deliveries  made,  registered  mail  delivered,  and  signatures  taken  and  return 
cards  stamped.  Money  orders  written  and  separate  accounts  kept,  and  statements 
made,  and  the  numerous  branches  of  the  war  work  which  have  been  added,  all 
together  make  a  long  hard  day's  labor  for  the  honest,  tnist worthy,  and  patriotic  servant 
of  the  poetal  system. 

The  nours  necessary  to  perform  these  many  duties  vary  according  to  the  local  con- 
ditions at  the  different  offices. 

At  some  offices  only  8  hours  are  necessary,  others  10  hours  are  needed,  while  some 
have  to  work  12  hours  or  more  to  complete  their  daily  duties. 

Now  such  conditions  in  our  judgment  should  call  for  a  subdivision  or  classification  of 
the  fourth-class  post  offices. 

We  as  a  committee  to  meet  and  confer  with  your  honorable  commission  herewith 
offer  and  suggest  the  following  three  subdivisions  to  be  known  as  follows:  Subclass  A, 
12  hours'  duty  offices;  subclass  B,  10  hours'  duty  offices:  subclass  C,  8  hours'  duty 
offices. 

Under  the  above  classifications  a  \  early  salary'  could  be  paid  which  would  be  just 
and  satisfactory,  as  each  office  would  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  labor 
performed,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  which  was 
established  to  insiire  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity. 

Now  as  to  the  salary  of  each  office  under  the  new  classification.  We  suggest  and 
refer  your  honorable  commission  to  the  Nolan  minimum  wage  bill,  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
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What  has  become  of  that,  please  ? 

Senator  Gay.  It  is  still  there.     They  want  to  get  the  treaty  and  a 
few  other  things  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Sailor.  Thank  you.     [Reading:] 

We  feel  justifiable  in  asking  for  the  reclaaeifications  with  salaries  as  follows:  Su'r^ 
class  A,  yearly  salary,  $l,(i20;  subclass  B,  yearly  salary,  $1»350;  subclass  C,  vearl; 
salary,  $1,080. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Right  there,  Mr.  Sailor,  hadn't  you  bettor  include 
more  classes  in  there,  to  get  down  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bell  a 
while  ago,  taking  care  of  these  offices  that  are  now  paving  less  thai. 
$100  a  year? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  they  should  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Rouse.  They  should  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Suppose  that  the  patrons  would  insist  upon  someb<niy 
taking  the  office,  liKe  they  did  in  your  case  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Well,  if  it  doesn't  pay,  it  is  like  any  other  branch  «»f 
business,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  service  would  you  give  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  Rural  route,  star  route,  or  something  else. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  about  the  mountainous  districts  ? 

Mr.  Sailor.  They  could  probably  get  mail  once  a  week  or  onw  a 
month.     Let  them  get  poorer  service  until  it  pays.     You  see  the 

Eostmaster  has  to  give  oond  and  he  has  to  sign  up,  and  his  time 
elongs  to  Uncle  Sam  in  taking  the  office,  and  if  you  are  going  to  takr 
his  time,  let  us  pay  him  or  else  discontinue  the  service.     [Reailin*:;] 

Lastly  but  not  least  we  ask  your  honorable  consideration  of  a  building  fumifhed.  or 
rental  paid  for  suitable  room  with  the  necessary  fuel  and  light  for  workable  comi».r 
in  all  fourth-class  post  offices. 

We  as  a  committee  now  have  before  us  scores*  of  letters  which  show  unanimous  <xil- 
plaints  of  furnishing  fuel,  light,  and  paying  rente  or  fumi*thing  houses  for  the  fourth- 
class  offices. 

Now  these  have  been  itemized  here,  wihch  run  up  into  hundreds  (»f 
dollars.     [Reading:] 

General  complaint  romej^  to  uj»  throujrh  letters  which  we  have  on  file  that  foiirtb-rlar> 
poj^tmastors  feci  as  though  they  are  discriminated  aeainst.  and  as  being  poorly  provi<1"<: 
lor  under  the  present  conditions  when  they  see  all  other  employees  of  the  i^ern*^ 
so  nicely  equipped  and  f^omfortably  provided  for  in  their  many  office?. 

We  as  a  committee  submit  the  above  related  facts  for  your  honorable  and  j»eri«-ii- 
consideration  on  the  vit-al  points  of  our  service  as  fourth-cUeB  poetmastere  of  thp 
faithful  type  still  serving  the  grand  old  U.  S.  A. 

(Note.— The  letters  Referred  to  by  Mr.  Sailor  are  on  file  with  the  commission,  i 

RURAL   DELIVERY   CARRIERS. 

Senator  Gay.  The  rural  delivery  service  is  next.  Mr.  W.  S.  Allen 
is  the  first  speaker. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  S.  ALLEN,  CAPE  aiBAEDEAXT,  MO. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission^  I  hare 
not  come  up  here  with  any  oratory,  but  to  give  you  facts  and  figures. 
if  you  will  permit.  I  have  a  very  short  brief  that  I  would  like  to 
read.     [Reading:] 
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I,  repreeentative  of  the  niral  letter  carrierB  of  southeast  Miflsouri,  TeB})ectfuUy  call 
your  attention  to  salary  conditions  in  our  community. 

With  the  present  high  cost  of  living  and  the  equipment  we  are  compelled  to  furnish 
and  maintam,  the  present  salary  is  absolutely  too  small  to  afford  the  rural  letter  car- 
rier an  %i  his  family  a  comfortable  home  and  living. 

The  following  expense  account  of  myself,  tabulated  for  the  {Mst  12  months,  will  sub- 
stantiate the  above  statement: 

Money  invested  in  one  horse,  buggy,  and  harness $250. 00 

One  ford  car 575.00 

Feed  for  six  months  for  one  horse 157.  70 

HlHoksmithing 25. 00 

PjtetiiTe,  six  months  for  horse 24. 00 

C>peration  of  car  for  six  months 244. 65 

Depreciation  of  equipment 256. 25 

Interest  on  money  invested 49. 50 

Total  equipment  expense 757. 10 

Living  for  family  of  three  for  one  year 900. 00 

1,657.10 
Salarj  for  year  1919 1,398.00 

Deficit 259.10 

In  \iew  of  the  for^foing,  I  respectfully  petition  the  commission  on  behalf  of  rural 
letVr  carriers  of  southeast  Missouri  to  recommend  legislation  that  will  give  all  postal 
employees  sufficient  wages  that  they  can  live  comfortably  and  educate  their  children. 

I  will  say  I  have  made  those  figures  very  economical.  I  made  this 
jiftrr  I  came  up  here;  in  fact,  I  didn't  know  I  would  have  to  file  a 
brief,  and  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  doctor  bills,  church  dona- 
tions, Red  Cross  donations,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  think  you 
pcH>ple  know  the  condition  of  rural  carriers  ^dthout  my  telling  you 
the  condition.  There  has  been  a  rumor  at  lai^e — I  hope  it  is  not 
existing  in  Congress — that  rural  carriers  have  a  little  plantation  or 
farm  on  the  side  of  the  village  whereby  they  make  their  living,  and 
what  money  they  get  from  the  Government  is  pin  money.  That  is 
absolutely  a  mistake  in  my  part  of  the  country — and  I  can't  answer 
for  anytmng  else,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  part, 
but  we  have  four  carriers  out  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and  it  takes  nearly 
all  dav  to  serve  our  routes,  and  our  horses  and  ourselves  would  not 
feel  like  making  a  crop  if  we  had  any  more  time  on  the  side  after 
serving  the  route.  The  co^t  of  living  in  Cape  Girardeau  is  just  as 
high,  in  some  respects  higher,  than  it  is  in  St.  Louis.  For  instance, 
I  noticed  oranges  here  are  25  cents  a  dozen ;  we  pay  45  cents.  Pota- 
toes are  90  cents  a  peck,  sugar  25  cents  a  pound.  Wo  can't  buy  it  at 
that,  except  very  seldom. 

Now,  I  nave  a  20.35  mile  route,  and  my  salary  is  $1,500.  I  figure 
that  the  salary  for  this  length  of  route  should  be  not  less  than  $1,800, 
with  from  $40  to  $50  a  month  for  maintenance  account. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  drive  your  route,  and 
what  time  do  you  leave  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  With  a  horse  it  takes  me  from  five  and  a  half  to  seven 
hours.  It  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  road,  I  have  a  lot  of 
mud  road.  We  are  supposed  to  leave  the  post  office  at  8.30,  but  it 
is  often  nearly  9  o'clock,  because  we  have  a  large  relay  mail  to  carry 
tor  city  carriers.  I  have  gone  out  of  there  from  that  post  office  and 
carried  this  mail  for  a  mile,  and  didn't  have  room  to  sit  in  my  seat 
because  of  the  relayed  mail,  the  whole  front  of  the  buggy  piled  full  of 
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it  and  me  standing  on  the  step,  holding  on  to  a  box  in  front  of :' . 
buggy,  built  to  put  xny  mail  in. 

In  the  true  sense  our  work  begins  at  6  a.  m.     When  wo  arise.  w«  j 
and  feed,  groom,  and  harness  our  teams  before  breakfast.     Imint- 
diately  after  breakfast  we  hook  team  to  buggy  and  drive  to  r>--* 
office  by  7.45  a.  m.,  our  schedule  time  to  report  at  post  office.    W^ 
then  route,  lie  out  our  own  mail  by  8.30,  schedule  time  to  leave  off  * . 

Now,  it  takes  us  from  five  and  one-half  to  seven  hours,  an«l  i: 
3pany  cases  longer  time,  to  drive  our  routes  and  return  to  post  ol!i< . 
and  even  then  our  work  is  not  finished  until  our  team  is  fed  hh  \ 
bedded,  which  takes  another  30  minutes.  So  you  will  note  we  sf^r.,! 
more  than  eight  hours'  actual  work  each  day.  Then  we  must  prov}  h 
and  maintain  our  equipment. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  you  get  back  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ij. 
dav? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  about  2  or  3  o'clock.  Then  when  the  ro.  i^ 
are  real  bad  it  has  been  3.30. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  long  does  it  take  you  with  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  from  12.30  to  1  o'clock.  I  don't  run  fast  with  t;,» 
machine. 

I  also  think  there  should  be  some  provision  for  substitute  carrii  r-. 
Now  we  have  a  hard  time  obtaining  substitutes.  We  have  four  <^r- 
riers  there  and  only  one  substitute.  We  have  been  trying  to  u*" 
another  substitute,  out  nobody  will  have  it.  But  I  will  leave  that  :- 
Congress  to  fix.     It  is  not  my  business. 

ifr.  Bell.  Have  you  any  further  statement,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  None  that  I  have  in  mind  now. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Berthold,  of  St.  Loui-*. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.   W.   H.   BERTHOLD,   ST.   LOXTIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Berthold.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commissiim  I 
will  not  take  up  very  much  of  your  time.  I  represent  St.  L«.m,> 
County. 

The  speaker  who  preceded  me  pretty  well  covered  evervtliin.: 
except  that  he  has  not  spoken  of  the  locked  pouch.  I  think  tli«  •. 
ought  to  be  some  compensation  for  locked  pouch.  We  serve  out  "f 
the  St.  Louis  office  from  the  substation — about  half  of  the  carriors  nf 
St.  Louis  County  serve  out  of  substations — and  as  anyone  kni^ws  wi.  • 
lives  in  the  suburbs,  living  is  always  higher  than  in  the  city,  becaii-^ 
you  have  more  competition  in  the  city,  and  the  few  business  men  i:. 
the  suburbs  are  more  independent  and  charge  a  higher  price.  T1j« 
previous  speaker  dwelt  on  the  salary  of  $1,800.  I  think  that  is  ii": 
too  much  for  a  rural  carrier.  I  expect  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  th' 
resignations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Kural  Delivery  Serviro  w 
the  past  year.  By  all  means  there  should  be  some  compensation  fnr 
the  upkeep  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  addition  to  the  $1,800  ? 

Mr.  Berthold.  In  addition  to  the  $1,800. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  the  heaviest  weight  of  lock-pouch  mail  that  yo;: 
have  ever  carried,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Berthold.  It  varies.  I  have  had,  I  think,  up  to  125  or  M" 
pounds. 

Mr.  Bell.  Have  you  ever  had  to  carry  extra  equipment  ? 
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Mr.  Bebthold.  No;  I  use  the  machine  altogether.  We  have  good 
roads,  especially  right  around  the  city,  and  pretty  nearly  all  gravel 
or  rock  roads.  I  have  used  a  machine  for  the  last  five  years  as  I 
found  the  ordinary  wagon  too  small;  it  was  a  matter  of  getting  a  larger 
conveyance — either  a  two-horse  wagon  or  a  machine — and  I  chose  the 
latter."  My  machine  has  a  large  body,  and  in  that  way  I  can  stow 
away  quite  a  bit  of  mail.  Now  yesterday  we  had  an  exceptionally 
heavy  mail,  but  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  to  be 
equipped  wnth  a  large  conveyance.  It  is  not  the  weight  to  which  we 
object,  but  the  space  required. 

Sir,  Rouse.  What  time  do  you  leave  the  office? 

Mr.  Berthold.  About  8.30. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  patrons  do  you  serve  ? 

Mr.  Bebthold.  I  have  about  830. 

Mr.  Rouse.  And  how  many  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Bebthold.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  miles  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Bebthold.  I  have  about  23  miles. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  time  do  you  finish? 

Mr.  Bebthold.  I  finish  between  half  past  11  and  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  time  do  you  leave  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Bebthold.  At  half  past  8. 

Mr.  Rouse.  About  three  hours  ? 

Mr.  Bebthold.  Yes;  it  takes  me  about  three  or  three  and  a  half 
hours  to  cover  my  route,  about  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  route 
the  mail,  and  10  to  30  minutes  to  clean  up  the  business  on  my  retmn; 
all  told,  it  takes  me  about  five  to  five  and  a  half  hoiurs  a  day.  It  used 
to  take  me  two  to  three  hours  longer  when  I  drove  horses.  We  have 
two  rural  carriers  in  our  office;  tne  other  carrier  drives  a  horse;  his 
mileage  aiid  conditions  are  practically  the  same;  it  takes  him  between 
eight  and'niae  hours  to  get  through.  I  am  making  the  comparison 
between  the  automobile  and  the  norse-drawn  conveyance  to  prove 
which  is  the  most  efficient  and  to  illustrate  that  a  carrier  should  not 
be  paid  according  to  the  hours  he  puts  in  on  the  job.  We  have  two 
dispatches  hi  the  afternoon,  one  at  1  o'clock  and  the  other  at  6.  My 
collection  is  dispatched  at  1  o'clock  for  St.  Louis  and  is  delivered  by 
the  carrier  on  the  same  afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  my  patrons 
can  have  an  answer.  The  collection  of  the  carrier  who  uses  a  horse 
is  dispatched  at  6  o'clock  and  can  not  be  delivered  xmtil  the  next  day; 
consequently  the  answer  to  his  patrons  is  24  hom^  later.  The  Rural 
Delivery  Service  is  here  to  stav  and  the  carriers  should  be  paid  a  living 
wage.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  paid  as  much  as  a 
regular  carrier  or  clerk,  with  equipment  maintenance  the  same  as  a 
mounted  carrier.  The  standard  route  of  24  miles  is  a  fair  day's 
work.  There  should  be  some  consideration  given  to  a  heavy  short- 
route  carrier  who  puts  in  considerably  more  office  time  to  route  his 
mail,  for  which  he  receives  nothing.  If  he  handles,  let  us  say,  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  mail  per  month,  helmould  draw  the 
salary  of  a  standard  route  carrier,  regardless  of  what  his  mileage  may 
be.  There  should  also  be  some  provision  made  for  regular  substitute 
carriers,  who  would  serve  vacations  for  a  certain  number  of  regular 
carriers  to  keep  him  occupied  the  year  roimd. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Berthold.  No;  I  think  I  have  covered  everything  fairly  well. 
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RAILWAY  POSTAL   CLERKS. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  next  is  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Mr.  E.  J.  Ker- 
is  the  first  speaker. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  E.  J.  KEBV,  WEBSTEK  GBOVES,  MO. 

Mr.  Kern.  I  was  appointed  a  railway  postal  clerk  in  1893,  ar! 
therefore  I  have  been  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  something  like  J^ 
yearS;  and  having  passed  through  all  of  the  grades  from  a  substitiu^ 
to  clerk  in  charge,  I  am  now  clerk  of  grade  10,  and  it  appeared  to 
the  gentlemen  of  this  section  that  I  was  qualified  to  represent  them 
before  this  commission. 

I  will  first  take  up  the  question  of  how  we  arrived  at  a  representa- 
tive body.  TTiere  were  to  be  three  speakers.  First,  we  called  a 
committee  or  convention  of  the  group  of  St.  Louis  Railway  posta! 
clerks,  and  from  an  expression  of  tnat  body  there  were  20  mf-'j 
selected,  two  from  each  grade.  This  was  done  in  order  that  th<r( 
would  dways  be  present  a  member  from  each  of  the  classification^ 
because  some  of  our  men  are  always  on  the  road.  We  wanted  & 
quorum  present  at  all  committee  meetings.  From  that  body  "wh- 
selected  a  briefing  committee.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  a  com- 
mittee on  questionnaires,  and  we  submitted  a  questionnaire  to  each<>f 
the  railway  postal  clerks  in  this  group.  In  reply  to  those  I  think  \^v 
had  somethmg  near  500  returned,  and  upon  the  replies  we  hav»- 
based  our  brief  and  our  representations,  together  with  the  knowlede^- 
which  we  have  gained  in  tne  service.  Therefore,  you  will  see,  geniU'- 
men,  that  we  have  attempted  to  secure  a  representative  expressi^:. 
of  all  the  men  of  this  group. 

The  duties  of  a  railway  postal  clerk  are  not  clearly  understood  by 
the  public,  and,  I  dare  say,  possibly  not  by  Congressmen  who  ha^  e 
not  teen  on  this  commission.  The  Kailway  Mail  Service  is  the  art<Tv 
of  commimication,  of  transmission,  between  post  offices,  and  it  ;- 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  mail  is  distributed,  carried  forward,  a:' 
dispatched  to  its  proper  destination  with  the  greatest  celerity  possibl. . 

The  duties  of  a  clerk  in  charge  on  a  class  C  line  are,  I  might  >ay. 
multiple.  They  partake  in  a  measure  of  the  supervisory  officer,  of  ti.. 
distrifcutor,  of  a  clerk  who  is  detailed  to  an  office  as  a  clerk  of  recon:. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  in  a  full  railway  post  office — that  L?,  a 
clerk  in  charge — ^must  supervise  the  work  of  nis  entire  crew,  wheth -r 
it  be  3  or  4  men  or  10  or  15  or  18  men. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  men  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  I  have  11  men.  He  has  to  supervise  the  loading  of 
the  mails  into  the  cars;  he  has  to  supervise  the  loading  of  stora^^- 
cars,  and  oftentimes  this  storage  mail  is  difficult,  particularly  if  it  b 
loaded  to  what  we  call  *^  destination  loading."  For  illustration,  or; 
the  St.  Louis  &  Little  Rock  we  load  a  storage  car  for  Little  Rook. 
Ark.  That  comprises  the  local  mails  and  connections  between  St. 
Louis  and  Little  Kock  and  connections  out  of  Little  Rock.  In  aiidi- 
tion  to  that  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  Texarkana  storage  car. 
That  includes  the  mails  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  and  parrvi 
post  to  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  to  all  of  the  Texas  connections  out  vi 
there;  in  addition  to  that,  southern  Arkansas  and  much  of  Louisiana 
west  of  the  river. 
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In  addition  to  that  we  have  what  is  known  as  two  units;  that  is,  a 
unit  of  60  feet  divided  between  two  cars,  one  of  which  is  loaded  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  embracing  Houston,  Tex.,  connections,  Houston 
mails,  Galveston  mails,  and  all  of  that  territory  adjacent,  along  the 
Gulf  coast  and  south  central  Texas. 

We  have  in  addition  to  that  a  San  Antonio  storage  car — that  is, 
a  San  Antonio  unit — and  that  unit  comprises  all  oi  the  southern 

Part  of  Texas  along  the  border,  western  Texas  along  the  Southern 
acific,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  connections  out  of  San  Antonio. 

So  you  will  see  the  clerk  in  charge  of  a  railway  post  office  covering 
a  large  distribution  must  necessaruy  have  a  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  almost  the  entire  territory  in  his  district.  He  may  not 
necessarily  have  an  accurate  working  knowledge — that  is,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  can  distribute  each  of  these  States  on  a  moment's 
notice — ^but  he  must  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  dispatch  of  the 
connections  and  such  thorough  information  of  the  location  of  the 
offices  that  he  will  not  cause  this  mail  to  be  missent;  sjtid  within 
recent  years  we  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to 
secure  men  who  were  qualified  to  cover  this  distribution,  tnerefore, 
in  all  railway  post  offices — that  is,  full  railway  post  offices  extending 
out  of  St.  Louis — ^we  oftentimes  have  men  who  nave  not  thrown  any 
distribution  at  all.  The  result  is,  the  clerk  in  charge  being  the 
supervisory  officer,  must  necessarily  be,  perhaps,  as  I  expressed  it  to 
m\^  chief  clerk,  in  four  different  locations  at  the  same  time,  super- 
vising that  work,  seeing  that  the  mail  is  properly  cared  for  and 
correctly  stored.  Now,  m  addition  to  that  he  must  make  a  correct 
and  accurate  record  of  the  work  of  his  crew;  he. must  see  that  his 
crew  is  performing  duties  incumbent  upon  it;  that  the  members  of 
his  crew  are  making  the  proper  reports  and  checks  and  such  detailed 
work  as  is  essential  to  tne  proper  and  safe  conduct  of  the  service. 
In  addition  to  that  he  has  a  distribution  assigned  to  him,  and  in 
many  instances  the  distribution  is  as  large  as  any  distributor  in  the 
car  or  in  the  two  cars.  In  other  words,  he  has  to  supervise  the  work 
of  loading  several  storage  units  and  the  mail  cars,  and  distribute  as 
much  man  as  any  man  in  the  crew,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  railway 
postal  clerks  believe  a  clerk  in  charge  has  duties  of  such  a  nature  and 
of  such  responsibility  that  he  ought  to  receive  a  little  higher  salary 
than  the  man  who  is  assigned  to  distributing  alone. 

In  the  smaller  railway  post  offices,  one  and  two  man  runs,  it  is 
usually  confined  to  local  work,  but  at  the  same  time  the  one-man 
run  or  the  single  clerk  has  to  perform  all  of  the  duties  of  all  of  the 
clerks  of  all  oi  the  grades  ana  of  all  classifications,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  is  the  onlv  man  in  the  car  to  attend  to  all  of  the 
various  duties  which  are  aetailed  amongst  2,  4,  6.  8,  10,  or  15  men. 
The  volume  of  mail  is  not  so  great,  but  usually  tnose  runs  are  local 
ruDs,  local  trains,  long  hours,  and  long  schedules,  and  that  is  one 
reason,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  been  presenting — ^I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  read  the  briefs  submitted  at  previous  hear- 
ings— ^why  we  have  set  our  minds  upon  a  single  classification. 

We  base  our  arguments  and  our  briefs  upon  a  matter  of  time, 
because  the  time  unit  is  the  only  certain,  absolutely  certain  standard 
by  which  you  may  measure  a  man's  work  in  this  biisiness.  If  a  man 
in  a  full  railway  post  office  uses  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  clerical 
duties  at  home — which  is  quite  true  because  of  the  wider  distribu- 
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tion  which  he  must  necessarily  perform,  because  he  must  Warn  a 
greater  number  of  States  for  aistribution,  and  things  of  that  char- 
acter— the  local  man  performs  longer  hours  on  the  road,  therefore  on: 
clerical  time  which  we  hare  to  put  in  at  home  in  order  to  be  prepare«l 
for  the  wider  work  on  the  road,  is  counterbalanced  by  roaa  time  of 
the  man  on  the  one  and  two  man  run.  We  believe  in  addition  to  that 
that  if  a  man  performs  his  duties  well  and  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Post  Office  Departmet,  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  to  perform  i\n^ 
duties,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Post  Office  Department  to  pay  fnr 
that  time.  A  great  many  men  are  imder  the  impression  that  tin- 
classification  as  it  exists  to-day  of  A,  B,  C  railway  post  offices  b 
merely  a  stepping  stone;  that  a  man  enters  a  railway  post  office  iii 
class  A;  he  serves  a  time  in  that  railwaj  post  office  ana  is  passed  ur 
promoted  to  class  B;  he  serves  a  period  in  that,  and  when  he  i^^ 
qualified  he  passes  to  class  C.  That  is  a  mistaken  comprehensi<^n. 
If  a  mail  is  appointed  in  a  class  A  railway  post  office,  the  chances  art? 
he  will  remain  there  so  long  as  he  is  in  tne  service,  unless  it  is  due  \o 
some  reorganization  which  changes  or  necessitates  a  change  of  lu> 
position  to  some  other  railway  post  office.  If  he  is  appointed  to 
class  C  classification  he  probably  will  remain  there  throughout  hi< 
period  of  service  unless  there  is  a  reoi^anization  of  the  service  where- 
by he  is  shifted  to  the  surplus  list. 

The  surplus  Ust,  gentlemen,  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  has  been 
one  of  great  sorrow  to  the  railway  postal  clerks,  for  the  reason  that 
after  a  service  of  18  or  20  years  a  man  has  acquired  certain  gx^tU*^ 
and  certain  pay,  and  he  is  suddenly  suspended  because  of  some 
reorganization  and  finds  himself  on  the  surplus  Ust.  Immediatiiiy 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  choose  one  of  two  things:  He  may  be  a>- 
signed  to  some  other  railway  post  office  in  that  classification,  if  be 
chooses  to  accept  it,  or  if  he  dechnes  to  accept,  his  salary  is  imme- 
diately reduced.  Now,  the  Post  Office  Department  in  attenaptini: 
to  carry  into  effect  the  law  has  construed  that  law  so  that  it  ha^ 
defeated  the  intent  and  purposes  thereof,  and  many  of  our  men  havt» 
been  moved  or  compelled  to  move,  because  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding their  positions,  from  200  to  600  miles,  at  their  own  expen-r. 
and  when  men's  salaries  and  homes  are  jeopardized  in  such  a  way  a^ 
that  wo  feel  that  wo  are  justified  in  asking  that  some  condition  \n^ 
placed  around  us  whereby  we  will  not,  after  years  of  patient  ainl 
earnest  toil  to  gain  the  salaries  which  we  have  gained  and  the  pi»^i- 
tions  we  have  sought,  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the  air  without  any 
fixed  salary  or  condition. 

Time  is  the  element  which  must  necessarily  govern  all  menV 
actions,  so  far  as  salary  is  concerned,  where  there  is  a  nonproductive 
condition.  The  Railway  Mail  Service  may  not  be  compared  to  auv 
other  existing  business.  Absolutely  there  is  nothing  in  public  <»r 
private  life  that  can  approach  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  con- 
ditions of  service  are  so  dissimilar  that  no  comparison  can  be  dra^Ti 
where])y  salaries  may  be  hypothecated  thereon.  We  must  neces- 
sarily appreciate  this  fact,  that  if  a  man  in  a  conmiercial  walk  of  hfe 
can,  by  his  activities  in  the  field  as  the  representative  of  the  body, 
corporation,  or  business  for  which  he  is  working,  produce  money, 
produce  retm-ns,  his  salary  will  go  up  because  he  justifies  it  by  the 
returns  that  he  gets  for  the  parent  house ;  here  there  is  no  such  thinij 
as  that.    There  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which  a  railway  postal  clerK 
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can  increase  his  salary,  excepting  by  promotion,  and  those  promo- 
tions are  exceedingly  slow.  In  other  walks  of  life  men  do  attain  a 
competence  by  superior  ability,  by  superior  application  to  service, 
but  m  this  walk  of  life,  no  matter  how  hard  you  work,  no  matter  how 
earnest  you  are,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  increase  your  salary  ex- 
cepting through  this  element  of  promotion,  because  men  in  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service,  contrary  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  some  other 
bureaus  of  the  Government,  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  anything 
outside  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  for  compensation. 

My  own  experience  in  this  service  proves  conclusively  that  a  man 
in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  can  not  nope  to  obtain  for  himself  and 
family  more  than  the  creature  necessities  and  the  possible  acquisition 
of  a  home,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  that.  In  other  walks  of  life  it 
is  different,  because  of  the  opportunities  extended  to  him.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  railway  postal  clerks' 
salaries  ought  to  be  increased.  We  recognize  this  fact,  that  this 
commission  is  not  out  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  salaries;  jet  inasmuch  as  we  are  subject 
through  all  the  period  of  our  lives  m  the  Railway  Mail  Service  to  a 
constant  jeopardy  in  the  mail  car,  to  constant  jeopardy  of  changed 
conditions  wnereby  om*  salaries  may  be  suddenly  dropped  down  $100, 
$200,  or  $300,  or  we  be  compelled  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  compensation  for  that ;  and  in  addition  to 
that,  if  all  oi  oxu*  time,  day  ana  night,  is  subject  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  in  all  equity  and  in  all  justice  we  should  be  paid  for 
that  time. 

There  have  been  some  statements  respecting  the  railway  postal 
clerks  with  respect  to  the  supervisory  force.  The  supervisory  officers 
must  necessarily  supervise  us  at  a  long  range.  They  can  not  be  con- 
stantlv  in  close  touch  with  us  because  of  the  very  nature  of  our  work, 
and  the  clerks  on  the  road,  the  men  themselves,  are  the  men  who 
have  built  up  and  made  this  service  what  it  is.  Without  that  in- 
teUigent  cooperation,  that  intelUgent  carrying  into  actual  effect  the 
instructions  of  the  supervisory  officers,  the  whole  service  would  fall 
flat. 
Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  your  run  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  My  run  is  from  St.  Louis  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Mr.  Rouse.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  make  it? 
Mr.  Kern.  We  are  13  hours  on  duty  south.     We  are  about  8  hours 
on  the  run  south  and  12  hours  on  the  north  run  when  trains  are  on 
time. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  days  of  the  week  are  you  on  and  how 
many  off? 

Mr.  Kern.  I  am  on  two  nights  and  one  day  and  off  three  nights 
and  four  days.  Now,  I  should  correct  that  by  saying  we  are  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  about  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  that  time  that  you  are  off,  how  much  do  you 
actually  spend  in  study  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  You  mean  in  our  lay  off,  as  we  term  it?    I  kept  track 

of  that  for  some  time,  Mr.  Rouse,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 

hours,  but  my  redoUection  is  that  it  was  somewhere  near  an  hour — 

a  little  imder  an  hour,  I  believe — per  day. 

Mr.  Rouse.  An  hour  per  day  ? 

Mr.  K^rn.  Average  per  day.     That  means  for  365  days  in  the  year. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  You  think  that  average  would  apply  to  all  the  mon 
under  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerx.  I  believe  it  would  come  somewhere  near  that,  and 
some  of  the  men  would  go  over  that.  My  reason  for  saying  that  i> 
that  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  service  as  long  as  I  have,  tms  sta<Jy 
is  a  great  deal  of  it  review,  and  in  addition  to  that — ^now  I  am  speak* 
ing  more  particularly  of  examinations — in  addition  to  the  study  for 
examinations  we  have  to  be  constantly  reviewing  our  schedules  and 
schemes  and  the  changes  indicated  in  divisional  general  orders  and 
by  special  orders,  but  I  think  it  would  run  right  around  an  hour  every 
dav  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  recommendation  have  you  for  increasing 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  Well,  Mr.  Rouse,  we  have  agreed — this  has  been  a  very 
live  subject  among  the  postal  clerks  for  some  time,  and  we  havV 
agreed  on  a  schedule  ranging  from  $1,700  per  year  to  $2,500,  with 
$300  for  clerk  in  charge  above  that. 

That  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  postal  clerks  in 
this  section.  Tnat  was  one  of  the  C|uestions  we  asked  in  our  ques- 
tionnaire, What  was  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  salaries  which 
should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  this  is  not  in  line,  but  I  might  get  your  idea 
about  it:  I  guess  you  handle  a  large  amount  of  second-class  matter^ 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes;  we  have  a  great  deal  of  second-class  matter. 

Mr.  Rouse.  If  you  were  writing  a  bill  to  increase  salaries,  and  at 
the  same  time  searching  your  mind  for  the  means  to  pay  the  salaries, 
would  you  consider  increasing  the  rate  of  postage  on  second-cla^s 
matter? 

Mr.  Kern.  It  is  a  question,  Mr.  Rouse,  which  I  have  studied  some- 
what, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  second-class  matter  is  not  payinj; 
as  high  a  rate  as  it  ought  to  pay.  The  proposition  has  struck  me  iln 
to  wnat  would  be  just  to  those  people  and  just  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  I  have  thought  of  this  scheme — it  is  embryonic 
however,  in  my  mind — the  advertiser  gets  a  certain  return  from  his 
advertising — I  am  speaking  of  the  paper  itself;  he  charges  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  a  page. 

For  illustration,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  I  believe,  charj^t*:* 
$1,000  for  a  single  page  for  a  smgle  issue.  Why  not  charee  a  per- 
centage on  their  advertising  page  ?  For  illustration,  if  it  is  found  bv 
investigation  that  3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  will  bear 
that  package  through  the  country — that  is,  so  far  as  the  advertising 
matter  is  concerned— it  should  be  increased  to  that,  and  let  the  bal- 
ance, the  reading  matter,  go  through  at  the  regular  pound  rate. 
But  from  my  observation  and  the  amount  of  work  whicn  it  takes  to 
care  for  second-class  matter,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  rat^  ought  to 
be  increased.  In  addition  to  that,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  ^lieve 
the  rates  on  first-class  matter  should  be  increased.  I  believe  people 
would  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  2J-cent  or  3-cent  postage.  I 
do  not  beheve  there  would  be  much  complaint.     In  fact,  if  you  will 

{)ardon  me  for  an  opinion,  I  think  Congress  made  a  mistake  in  not 
eaving  it  at  3  cents. 

Mr.  Kouse.  That  was  a  war  policy;  that  was  a  revenue  act  and 
did  not  come  from  the  postal  committee. 

Senator  Gay.  What  about  the  increase  on  mail-order  catalogues  * 
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Mr.  Kern.  There  is  something  in  the  mail-order  catalogue  that  has 
struck  me  as  an  injustice.  Four  days  ago  I  was  in  Little  Rock. 
There  were  600  sacks  reported  at  Pine  Blun  of  mail-order  catalogues 
from  Chicago,  which  had  been  shipped  in  there  by  freight,  and  from 
Pine  Bluff  they  were  mailed  out  to  first  and  second  zone  offices. 
Thereby  they  beat  the  department  out  of  revenue  which  should  be 
justly  paid,  because  the  transfer  of  all  that  class  of  matter  really  and 
truly  is  a  postal  function,  and  it  ought  to  belong  to  it.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mail-order  houses 

Mr.  Rouse  (interposing).  You  would  charge  them  postage,  then, 
from  the  place  where  the  catalogue  was  printed  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  I  think  so.  I  don't  think  they  should  be  permitted  to 
go  through  on  the  parcel-post  rate.  You  see,  they  niail  on  the  pound 
rate  under  the  parcel-post  zone  system.  I  believe  it  is  an  injustice 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  a  great  pecuniary  benefit  lor  the 
mail-order  houses,  without  adequate  compensating  benefit  to  the 
public. 

The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kern  follows : 

A  Statement  of  Facts  Pkepared  by  the  St.  I.ouin  Group  of  Railway  Mail 

Clerks  Submitted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Kern. 

In  attempting  to  place  before  vou  data  and  information  respecting  salaries  and  their 
equitable  adjustment,  it  is  our  desire  and  has  been  our  earnest  effort  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  true  spirit  of  equity,  asking  nothing  more  and  doing  nothing  leas.  In 
order  that  the  joint  commission  may  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  we 
buve  arranged  our  data  and  information  in  the  form  of  a  brief. 

HISTORICAL. 

For  many  years  previous  to  September  30,  1912,  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerk 
ranged  from  $2.20  per  day  for  substitutes,  when  actually  omployed  in  the  place  of 
reeu'ar  clerks,  to  $1,400  per  annum  for  clerks  in  charge  of  full  railv.'ay  post  offices. 
A  number  of  vears  previous  to  1904  the  salaries  of  clerks  of  class  4  were  $1,150  per 
annum,  and  of  class  5  were  $1,300  per  annum.  This  was  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
appropriation  for  salaries  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  The  maximum  of  $l,zOO  and 
$1,400  for  the  respective  classes  was  restored  and  remained  as  follows,  until  enactment 
of  the  reclassification  act  effective  September  30,  1912:  Class  1,  $800;  class  2,  $900; 
claw  3,  $1,000;  class  4,  $1,200;  class  5,  $1,400. 

The  reclassification  act  of  August  24,  1012  (sec.  7,  37  Stat.,  555,  covered  into  Postal 
laws  and  Regulations,  1913),  under  section  1549  provides:  "The  Postmaster  General 
phall  classify  and  fix  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks,  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  in  the  grades  provided  by  law  and  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
aud  of' establishing  maximum  grades  to  which  promotions  may  be  maae  successively 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

He  shall  classify  raUwav  post  offices,  terminal  railwa]^  post  offices,  and  transfer 
offices,  with  reference  to  their  character  and  importance  in  three  classes  with  salary 
grades  as  follows:  Class  A,  $900  to  $1,200;  class  B,  $900  to  $1,300;  class  C,  $900  to 
$1,500.  After  September  30,  1912,  clerks  in  clas»  \  shall  be  promoted  successively 
to  grade  3,  clerks  in  class  6  shall  be  promoted  successively  to  ^de  4,  and  clerks  in 
class  C  shall  be  promoted  successively  to  grade  5,  at  the  banning  of  the  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  a  year's  satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lower  grade. 

Clerks  assigned  as  clerks  in  charge  of  crews  con«nsting  of  more  than  one  clerk  shall 
be  clerks  of  grades  5  to  10,  inclusive,  and  may  be  promoted  one  grade  only  after  three 
years'  continuous,  satisfactory,  and  faithful  service  during  the  intervening  period. 
The  appropriation  act  of  Julv  28,  1916,  amended  the  act  of  1912  by  omitting  the  word 
"contmuous,"  and  under  tne  act  of  Afarch  3,  1917,  section  1549,  paragraph  1,  was 
amended  by  adding:  "Hereafter  when  railway  postal  clerks  are  transferred  from  one 
assignment  to  another,  because  of  changes  in  the  service,  their  salaries  shall  not  be 
reduced  b)r  reason  of  such  change." 

The  section  was  further  amended  and  in  part  superseded  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  by  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  of  July  2,  1918,  as  follows: 
'•Clasa  A,  $1,000  to  $1,400;  class  B,  $1,100  to  $1,500;  class  C,  $1,100  to  $1,700:  Pro- 
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vided.  That  on  July  1,  1918.  railway  postal  clerks  phall  paas  automatical] v  fr»in  *'  ♦ 
grades  they  are  in  and  the  Falaries  they  received  under  tne  act  of  Augurt  :^4.  r*i '  •■ 
the  corresponding:  ferrade,  with  salaries  provided  for  in  this  act:  Pnn^td,  That    .' 
classifications  and  increase©  of  salaries  provided  for  in  this  aeration  shall  not  he  Cf>\)  \v     ■. 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919:  Proinded  furthrr.  That  the  *ftlar\'  oi  ra;.- 
wav  postal  clerks  sliall  be  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  not  more  than  ^K**' 

A  provision  of  the  law  as  approved  February  28,  1919,  increases  the  salariee  U  u!. 
cler^  below  grade  10,  $100  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.     Under  th-  j.  : 
of  July  28, 1916,  it  was  provided  **  railway  postal  clerlu  shall  be  credited  with  full  nr. 
when  deadheading  under  orders  of  the  department." 

The  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  548),  provided  for  travel  allowance  not  ♦ 
exceed  $1  a  day  tor  railway  postal  clerks  assigned  to  duty  in  railway  po0t-offi<v  •  ^' 
while  on  duty  after  10  hours  from  the  time  of  beginning  their  initial  run,  und<-r  -u  . 
rules  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe.    This  was  amended  by  the  arr    t 
March  3,  1917,  raising  the  amount  to  not  to  exceed  11.20  per  day.    The  0alar>'  pf-  - 
visions  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1918,  were  continued  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  i* 
1920,  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1919. 

OENBRAL  8TATEMBNT. 

Bv  an  exanunation  of  the  law  in  existence  previous  to  1912  we  find  the  ealar>  of  a 
clerk  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  railway  post  office  in  which  he  was  einplo>  •-: 
the  number  of  clerks  in  such  railway  post  office,  the  amount  of  work  done  and  '\  *• 
responsibUity  inciured  by  each  or  rested  upon  the  daily  average  mileaee  tiavelwl  \  \ 
eacn,  in  some  instances  the  pay  being  less  than  the  entrance  salary  for  Conner  tii«: 
R.  P.  O's.    (See  sees.  890  and  896,  P.  L.  &  R.,  1893.) 

The  determination  of  the  elements  of  importance,  work  done  and  Fespoosibil:'' 
rested  within  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General;  the  element  of  time  consum-  A 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  clerks  of  the  several  rla«s»^  ^t 
various  railway  post  offices  had  no  bearing  upon  the  salary  paid.  The  fact,  ^  ev: 
denced  by  section  916,  that  the  employer  demanded  of  each  of  his  employees  his  vh'  J? 
time,  whether  the  duties  required  active,  continuous  personal  application  to  th*  .r 
discharge  or  not,  appears  not  to  have  been  considered.    This  rule  still  adheres. 

Attempting  an  imbiased  \dew  of  this  important  phase  of  our  employment.  «>- 
believe  tnat  an  equitable  adjustment  can  not  be  reached  without  gi\ing  mailed  <  <  i.- 
sideiation  to  the  fact  that  if  our  employer  (the  Post  Office  Dei)artment)  must,  of  n*^-»— 
sity  in  securing  efficient  and  satisfactory  service  to  the  people,  reauire  at  the  har.  :• 
of  its  employees  all  of  the  employee's  time,  and,  under  tne  law,  subject  him  to  h*=ir.j 

Srepared  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  to  answer  promptly  a  call  to  active  performanr^'  ••:' 
uty,  as  a  matter  of  pure  equity  he  should  oe  paid  tor  that  time  whether  the  d'j^> 
performed  is  relatively  of  great  or  small  import.  The  employee  holds  himself  r^i  i\ 
at  all  times  to  periorm  the  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  responsibility*  for  il.** 
economical  organization  or  conduct  of  the  service  must  rest  upon  the  employer. 

The  Railway  Mail  Ser\'ice  is  an  institution  created  for  tne  purpose  of  conve\ir^. 
distributing,  and  delivery  of  mail,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  not  parr»t-i 
out  into  sundry  piecework  propositions.  Its  purpose  can  not  be  carried  forwa-i 
without  a  conveying  economically  conducted,  a  distribution  accurately  arvi  tl- 
plished,  and  a  delivery  certain  ana  sure.  Neither  of  these  elements  taken  alon*-  r 
any  two  of  them  will  secure  to  the  people  that  service  for  which  they  pay  and  to  whi  h 
they  are  justly  entitled;  therefore,  there  can  not  be,  and  of  right  ought  not  b«».  am 
discrimination  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  one  cog  over  another  in  this  grva' 
enterprise.  If  each  wheel  in  a  watch  must  perform  a  certain  fimction  and  be  (<<ii- 
stantly  in  adjustment  to  perform  that  function,  whether  the  watch  is  running  or  D'T 
it  may  not  be  said  of  that  wheel  that,  because  of  the  minute  detail  attached  to  it.^ 
functions,  because  of  its  size,.location,  or  revolutions  it  is  relatively  of  little  important^-, 
because  the  watch  without  it  must  of  necessity  cease  to  act  accurately  and  certain]. . 
From  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  those  clerks  serving  in  the  smaller  R.  P.  iK^ 
are  of  just  as  great  value  as  a  clerk  employed  in  the  larger  trunk  line  R.  P.  ()..  an*' 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  in  tne  matter  of  compensation.  It  may  be  anr:*"! 
that  these  clerks  do  not  perform  as  hard  work,  do  not  have  to  prepare  for  thedb»tn*'>:- 
tion  of  so  many  offices,  do  not  have  so  much  clerical  work  to  perform,  so  many  sch^-iL*^ 
and  schedules  to  correct,  but  in  reply  to  that  it  may  be  truly  stated  that  the  small**: 
R.  P.  0.,  wherein  but  one  State  is  distributed,  the  clerk  balances  a  larger  percenter? 
of  road  time  against  a  larger  percentage  of  clerical  time  performed  by  the  clerk  on  the 
larger  R.  P.  0.  or  the  R.  P.  0.  having  a  greater  scope  of  distribution. 

As  a  plain  proposition,  established  by  experience  in  this  service,  aside  from  the 
duties  performed  by  the  clerk  in  chaiige,  the  road  service  responsibility  of  distribute  r 
whether  in  class  A,  B,  or  C,  should  be  weighted  of  equal  importance  and  value,  and 
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the  time  consumed  probably  of  nearly  e  \va\  extent,  and  should  receive  equal  con- 
nderation  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of  salaries.  The  volume  of  mail  distribution 
should  have  little  bewring  upon  the  compensation,  because  this  is  not  a  profit-sharing 
enterprise,  except  as  it  may  be  so  considered  as  accruing  to  the  social,  commercial, 
and  religious  life  of  our  people.  If  volume  of  business  done  by  a  clerk  in  one  railway 
po6t  office  as  compared  with  that  done  by  a  clerk  in  another  railway  post  office  is  to 
remain  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  compensation,  the  clerk  in  a  trunk  line 
should  be  paid  manyfold  times  as  much  as  the  clerk  in  a  side  line  extending  50  or  60 
miles  into  a  nural  district. 

The  several  classifications  into  which  the  railway  poet  oflSces  are  divided  are  gov- 
erned by  the  number  of  packages  of  letters  distributea,  the  number  of  sacks  of  papers, 
and  the  number  of  registered  pieces  distributed.  These  classifications  are  arbitrarily 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  law  granting  to  the  Postmaster  General  the  determina- 
tion of  their  relative  character  and  importance.  There  may  be  minor  elements 
affecting  the  determination,  but  these  are  the  main  factors.  (See  departmental 
instructions  to  division  superintendent  and  chief  clerks,  commonly  known  as  the 
•^  Red  Book"). 

An  R.  P.  O.  of  class  B  or  class  C  falling  below  the  number  of  packages,  number  of 
sacks,  or  number  of  registers  handled  may  be  subjected  to  reduction  of  class  and 
the  clerk  therein  to  reduction  of  salary  because  of  such  falling  off  in  the  volume  of 
mail,  although  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  may  be  just  as  great,  occupy  as  much 
time,  and  even  require  greater  physical  effort  than  before  the  reduction.  The  law 
provides  that  *'  Hereafter  when  railway  postal  clerks  are  transferred  from  one  assign- 
ment to  another,  because  of  changes  in  tne  service,  their  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  such  change."  The  Post  Office  Department  has  placed  an  interpretation 
upon  the  law  which  has  defeated  the  intent  of  Congress  by  creating  a  condition  of 
service  defined  by  the  terms  "surplus  list"  or  "surplus  clerk." 

For  illustration:  A  change  of  any  kind  upon  a  given  R.  P.  0.  may  reduce  the  classi- 
fication, may  relieve  the  necessity  for  a  number  of  clerks  of  any  gnide  or  of  all  grades 
upon  the  R.  P.  O.  In  such  case  the  clerk  is  granted  the  choice  of  accepting  reduction 
in  gnuie  and  in  salary,  if  he  desires  to  remain  upon  the  railway  post  ofiSce  where  em- 
ployed or  accepting  the  standing  of  surplus  clerk  in  his  graae  ana  pay  until  such 
time  as  he  may  be  assigned  to  another  or  the  same  R.  P.  6.  at  the  grside  and  pay  he 
then  holds  and  receives.  If  the  opening  for  assignment  to  mde  and  pay  is  upon 
an  R.  P.  O.  heading  out  of  a  point  remote  from  his  place  of  residence,  he  has  the 
choice  of  acceptin^^,  breaking  up  his  home  and  his  social  relations,  and  moving  with 
his  family,  if  mamed,  to  the  new  place  designated  as  residence  by  his  superintendent. 
The  cost  of  mo>ang  is  perhaps  greater  than  he  can  afford,  he  may  own  his  home  or 
pa\'ing  for  it,  his  chiloren  may  have  superior  school  facilities  of  which  he  is  loath 
to  deprive  them,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  things  may  cause  him  to  regard  reduction 
the  leaser  evil,  and  declibe  the  transfer.  Immediately  his  grade  is  reduced  and 
likewise  his  pay.  These  facts  can  be  substantiated  by  proof  of  numerous  instances 
within  the  service.    A  few  are  here  cited: 

( Name  of  clerk  withheld ,  but  will  be  furnished  if  commission  desires  same.  Number 
is  substituted  for  clerk's  name.) 

161.  Residence,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Owned  two  houses.  Moved  more  than  600 
milee  at  expense  of  $150. 

157.  Residence,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Owned  residence.  Moved  more  than  600  miles, 
cost  (estimated),  $200. 

135.  Residence,  Sedalia,  Mo.  Owned  residence.  Moved  to  Kansas  City;  had  to 
sell  property  in  Sedalia.    Cost  of  moving,  $100. 

310.  Residence,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Owned  residence.  Moved  to  Springfield,  Mo. 
Cost  of  moving,  $63. 

193.  Took  reduction  rather  than  move  from  place  where  he  owned  property.  Cause, 
reduction  in  service.    Loss  to  clerk  in  salary,  $200  per  year. 

If  a  railroad  man  employed  in  train  service  is  transferred  from  one  point  to  another, 
it  is  subject  to  his  choice  and  does  not  involve  a  reduction  in  seniority  or  salary  if 
declined.  If  accepted,  transportation  for  himself,  ftimily,  and  household  goods  is 
furnished  by  the  employer  without  cost  and  the  change  usually  is  at  increased  pay. 
He  is  also  furnished  transportation  for  himself  and  dependents  over  all  of  the  system 
where  employed,  but  the  clerk  must  pay  full  fare.  The  treatment  of  ite  emplovee 
by  the  corporation  is  more  equitable  than  that  given  to  the  employee  of  the  Post 
diSce  Department.  If  this  rule  is  to  be  continued,  as  respects  the  railway  postal 
clerk,  it  appears  no  more  than  equitable  that  the  precarious  situation  he  finds  in  tUis 
respect  justifies  increased  pay. 

Under  the  law  of  February  28, 1896,  a  clerk  may  be  required  to  change  his  residence 
if  he  entered  the  service  subeequont  to  that  time,  and  any  <±iuige  in  the  service  neces- 
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sitating  such  change  of  residence  may  involve  unusual  expenditure  upcm  the  part  of 
the  clerk. 

Clerk  assigned  to  St.  Louis  and  Jonesboro  has  moved  three  times  within  20  months, 
account  changes  in  service  and  reomnization. 

Clerk,  St.  Louis,  Moberly,  and  £insas  City,  was  directed  to  move  from  St.  Loois 
to  Kansas  City  and  did  so.  He  received  orders  at  Kansas  City  to  return  to  St.  Louij 
and  take  run,  having  24  hours'  notice.  His  household  goods  were  never  unpacked 
or  taken  from  depot  at  Kansas  City^  but  shipped  back  to  §t.  Louis,  all  at  his  expense. 
Cause,  changes  in  service  and  bad  judgment. 

R.  M.  Gallup,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. :  Dismissed  from  service  without  prejudice.  Otuse. 
St.  Joseph  and  Altamont  R.  P.  O.  superseded  by  closed-pouch  seivice.  He  was  an 
old  man,  had  si>ent  more  than  30  years  in  the  service,  necessarily  not  so  efficient  u 
when  first  entering.    A  tragedy. 

Clerk  in  Trinidad  &.  Albuquerque  R.  P.  O.  was  denied  promotion,  earned  and  due 
him,  because  chief  clerk  failed  to  certify  record  in  time  to  be  included  in  quarterly 
report.    Lost  promotion  since  April  1,  1918.    Error  in  inten>retation  of  the  law. 

Clerks  in  St.  Louis,  Moberly,  and  Kansas  City,  between  Moberly  and  Kanaae  Tin . 
now  in  class  B,  R.  P.  0.,  formerlv  class  C.  Same  work,  same  hours,  aame  scope 
of  study,  same  expense.  A  number  of  clerks  in  charoe  in  St.  Ix>uiB  and  Kansas- 
City,  and  in  St.  Louis  and  Little  Rock,  placed  cm  surplus  list  or  suffered  redurtifD 
(accepted)  because  of  failure  of  heavy  connecting  line  to  maintain  connectiofi  at 
St.  Louis  and  mail  diverted  through  other  channels.  Cause,  loes  of  full  car.  These 
clerks  have  been  restored  to  former  salary  under  current  law. 

If  this  law  is  to  be  continued,  it  adds  another  element  of  uncertainty  to  the  welfare 
of  the  clerks,  and  equitably  should  receive  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  salaries. 
A  necessary  concomitant  of  any  adjustment  of  salaries  which  may  be  attempted  i^ 
the  abolishment  of  classes  of  railway  post-office  runs,  if  the  constant  open  door  iA 
dissatisfaction  is  to  be  closed.  As  a  matter  of  record  solely,  it  may  be  justified,  but 
as  a  working  principle  or  standard  whereby  salaries  are  to  be  fixed,  the  several  dasBi' 
fications  of  railway  post  offices  is  devoid  of  the  necessary  fundamentals.  A  standard 
must  be  continuous,  definite,  and  certain. 

With  the  method  of  organization  existing  previous  to  September  30,  1912,  we  are 
not  now  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  the  present  method  is  a  modified  form  thereof 
and  rests  for  justification  upon  identical  assumptions.  Under  present  oiganization 
the  railway  post  office  in  wnich  a  clerk  serves,  his  place  of  residence,  hia  scope  of 
study,  his  social  and  economic  connections,  in  fact,  his  retention  in  the  service.  hi5 
salary,  the  welfare  of  himself  and  family  are  subject  to  the  caprice  of  train  Bchedulee. 
the  diligence,  Judgment,  sound  or  unsound,  of  a  supervisory  official,  reoii^aiiization 
of  service  conditions,  or  methods  introduced  by  changing  political  administrations 
These  facts  can  be  substantiated  by  proof  of  numeroiis  instances  within  the  aervict'. 

This  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  administration  nor  intended  to  be  in  criticism  ther«>c<f . 
but  to  show  that  the  situation  places  clerks  in  constant  jeopardy  as  far  as  salary,  etc. 
is  concerned,  and  that  if  this  rule  is  to  prevail  the  salaries  of  all  grades  and  in  evm 
phase  of  employment  in  this  service  snouid  be  increased  materially.  Changes  in 
schedules  of  trains,  diversion  of  mails,  reoiganization  of  lines,  reduction  in  quantiTy 
of  mail  distributed,  railway  post-office  service  superseded  by  closed -pouch  ser>i(>' 
and  other  causes  in  nowise  subject  to  control  of  the  clerk,  and  in  nowise  due  to  hi^ 
default,  may  reduce  his  salary,  force  him  to  move,  or  possibly  drop  him  from  the  sers* 
ice.  This  will  continue  until  the  present  classification  of  railway  post  offices  is  aboi- 
ished  and  the  true  measure  of  time  substituted  therefor  and  clerks  paid  for  their  tim^. 
No  other  standard  is  so  certain,  so  definite,  so  continuous,  or  so  just  to  both  emp]oy«*r 
and  employee. 

We,  tnerefore,  propose  the  adoption  of  a  time  standard  as  the  only  equitable  method 
of  salary  adj^ustment.  The  metnod  and  details  of  said  standard  and  its  applicatii>n 
to  this  service  to  follow  lines  similar  to  standards  applying  to  employees  ol  railroads 
in  train  service,  to  be  worked  out  by  a  competent  committee  upon  which  railway 
postal  clerks  shall  have  representatives  by  tnem  chosen.  Pull  consideration  to  l«e 
given  to  railway  postal  clerks  and  the  duties  discharged  by  them  in  terminal  nilvay 
post  offices,  transifer  service  and  railway  x>06tal  clerks  detailed  or  assigned  to  offices 
of  chief  clerks  or  division  superintendents. 

Under  present  organization  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  our  employment  nor  the 
basis  of  our  pay,  and  owing  to  wrecks,  floods,  detours,  or  any  other  of  the  namen>us 
causes  of  delayed  trains,  road  clerks  spend  many  hours  on  duty  in  their  cars  without 
additional  compensation-.  Trainmen  upon  the  same  train  are  paid  overtime  fcr  such 
service.     If  one  is  justified,  why  not  the  other? 

Where  railway  post-office  cars  are  ** operated  through ''  asin  the  case  of  the  St.  Loui? 
and  Little  Rock  (can  operated  horn  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Worth,  and  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Antonio),  and  the  Kansas  City  and  Dodge  C^ty  railway  post  office  (cars  opciated 
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rom  KanaaB  City  to  Albliquerqtie)  and  runs  of  clerks  divided  on  intermediate  jmint. 
In  the  first  named,  clerks  run  St.  Louis  to  Little  Rock,  Little  Kock  to  Longview, 
Tex,,  and  Longview  to  Fort  Worth,  or  from  I^ongview  to  San  Antonio,  accoraing  to 
trains  operated,  and  in  the  latter  the  divisions  are  Kansas  City  to  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  to  Albucfuerque,  N.  Mex.  In  such  cases,  clerks  frequently — 
during  the  winter  months  especially — ^have  to  stay  about  the  dejwt  for  hours  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  late  train,  the  situation  being  such  that  because  of  the  indefiniteness 
of  information  as  to  actual  time  trains  will  1^  ^'in"  they  can  not  return  to  homes  or 
to  rooms  for  rest. 

The  departmental  rule  is  that  if  a  clerk  can  ascertain  by  phone  or  otherwise  time 
train  is  due  to  arrive  on  late  markings,  he  will  not  be  credited  with  more  than  30 
minutes  if  the  train  is  over  an  hour  late,  and  if  the  train  makes  up  as  much  as  30 
minutes  between  terminals  he  will  not  be  credited  any  time.  One  crew  in  the  St. 
Jjouis  &  Little  Rock  railway  post  office  in  65  trips  lost  85  hoiuis  and  51  minutes,  at 
rught  in  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  depot  between  time  thev  were  due  to  report  and 
time  train  was  scheduled  to  arrive.  This  crew  left  that  point  65  trips,  106  hours  and 
30  minutes  late,  and  arrived  in  St.  Ix>uiB,  Mo.,  103  hours  and  30  minutes  late.  They 
rw^eived  not  a  penny  for  this  overtime,  neither  were  they  allowed  compensatory  time. 
The  injustice  of  not  compensating  clerks  for  time  spent  because  of  delayed  trains  is  so 
apparent  that  further  statement  is  deemed  superfluous. 

Another  injustice  under  present  organization  to  which  yoiu*  attention  is  directed 
13  that  of  requiring  terminal  clerks  and  transfer  clerks  to  prepare  slips,  correct  schemes, 
schedules,  tne  Postal  Ijaws  and  Regulations  (commonly  called  the  Black  Book)  and 
the  study  of  same  for  examination  on  time  exclusive  of  their  regular  eight-hour  sched- 
ule of  duty  in  distribution  or  otherwise,  and  for  which  they  receive  neither  additional 
pay  nor  comi>ensatory  time.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  headings  herein,  the 
Transfer  Service  at  St.  Ijouis,  and  the  Statement  Pertaining  to  Terminals. 

A  clerk,  in  acquiring  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  distribution,  of  schedules  of 
trains,  of  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  of  the  methods  of  handling  different  classes 
of  mail  matter,  of  the  space  system,  must  necessarily  spend  many  hours  of  application 
to  study.  He  may  become  as  expert  in  his  line  as  the  most  skilled  operator,  commer- 
cial or  professional,  yet  have  notiiing  of  value  to  offer  as  inducement  to  employers  in 
the  general  field  of  economic  endeavor.  His  knowledge  outside  of  the  Postal  Service 
Ih  abeoiutelv  valueless.  There  is  but  one  market  wherein  he  can  sell  his  labor,  but 
one  field  where  his  knowledge  and  skill  commands  a  price  and  that  price  has  been 
heretofore  and  is  now  fixed  upon  arbitrary  standards  unsupported  by  scientific  devel- 
opment. The  relative  weights  resting  upon  a  fiction  of  comparison  with  ^'alues  in 
other  assumed  similar  employment,  wnen  in  fact  there  is  no  employment  iu  commer- 
cial, profession,  or  other  walk  of  life  with  which  comparison,  based  upon  actual  facts, 
can  be  made,  and  values  justly  fixed  thereby.  These  facts  alone  should  figure  potently 
in  any  salary  adjustment  considered  or  made. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  methods  introduced  by  changing  political  adminis- 
trations. As  evidence  of  this,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Second 
.Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  wherein  it  is 
related : 

''As  might  be  expected  of  a  vast  institution  which  originated  on  a  very  small  scale 
and  developed  rapidly  and  hugely  upon  the  same  general  lines,  the  operations  of  the 
bureau  of  tne  Second  Assistant  in  course  of  time  became  barnacled  with  many  sacred 
but  impractical  precedents  and  practices — ^not  only  as  to  its  office  methods  but  in  the 
administration  of  its  personnel,  and  even  in  its  contractural  relations  with  the  great 
carriers  of  the  country.  A  laige  part  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  fiscal  has  been 
devoted  to  freeing  the  bureau  from  antiquated  and  impractical  methods  and  policies, 
with  the  view  to  diverting  unproductive  energies  to  more  fniitful  fields  of  endeavor. 

''Another  myth  in  the  service  of  this  bureau  is  that  relations  to  certain  seniority 
rights  OD  the  part  of  railway  postal  clerks.  The  belief  was  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  seniority  in  grade  prevailed  in  the  matter  of  promotions.  The  theory  was  that 
under  a  fairly  well-fixed  rule  all  seniority  promotions  would  go  to  men  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  m  volve  the  judgment  or  favoritism  of  supervisory  officials.  The  tremen- 
dous preponderance  of  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  chief  clerks, 
assistant  chief  clerks,  and  clerks  in  charge  of  a  certain  political  party,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  field  departmental  employees,  which  has  grown  up  under  previous  national 
administrations,  can  not  rationally  be  ascribed  to  accident,  but  rather  indicates  that 
in  a  great  number  of  instances  'other  conditions'  were  conveniently  not  eaual. 

"  It  is  plain  that  a  hard,  fast,  and  undeviating  rule  of  seniority  as  the  sole  standtfd 
for  promotion  would  be  unfair  and  discouraging  to  able  and  efficient  clerks,  while 
a  flexible  rule  of  seniority  based  on  'other  conditions  beine  equal'  allows  that  liniit 
l€«B  latitude  for  political  reward  that  has  under  long  years  of  control  by  one  political 
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party  resulted  in  manning  tiie  service  with  close  to  100  per  cent  puperintend«n:*> 
and  chief  clerks  affiliated  with  that  particular  party. " 

In  order  to  attempt  the  elimination  of  favoritism,  political  or  otherwiw,  and  t 
establish  a  uniform  rule  whereby  advancement  in  the  service  might  he  had    tt.- 
department  inaugurated  a  system  known  as  "t^e  efficiency'  rating  system,  '*     Th»-  - 
retically  it  accomplishes  the  intention  but  in  practice  it  fails  woefully  of  definii*  1- 
eliminating  the  personal  or  political  equation.    Favoritipm  n^av  be  as  readily  j^^ 
ticed  under  this  system  ss  under  the  doctrine  of  seniority  adhered  to  b\-  prp\i« '  - 
political  administration^. 

Observation  and  experience  in  this  service,  covering  a  period  of  25  yeaw.  leauli-  ?•  • 
but  one  conclusion,  tnat  the  elimination  of  favoritism,  personal,  political,  or  <  'K^^- 
wise,  will  not  be  secured  nor  a  thoroughly  economical  administration  of  ti^e  F<  -' 
Office  Department  assured  so  long  as  its  directing  head  is  changed  every  few  ywj« 
through  the  mutations  of  politics.  There  is  but  one  remedy  and  that  is  to  take  th* 
service  out  of  politics,  b>r  placing  its  direction  and  adroinistratic  n  in  the  bands  ■  * 
a  commission,  bipartisan  in  character  and  its  membership  apx>ointcd  for  2,  4.  and  ' 
years,  the  term  oi  each  member  thereafter  to  be  for  not  less  than  6  years.  Tbif  w:\ 
eliminate  politics,  prevent  the  Post  Office  Department  becoming  **baniacied  wi'L 
many  aacred  but  impractical  precedents  and  practices, "  and  assure  a  oontiDttr-  l- 
study  by  qualified  men,  scientific  development  resting  upon  basic  principles  ai^^i 
practices,  eliminate  "that  limitless  latitude  for  political  reward"  and  make  if  tt^ 
Post  Office  Department  what  it  should  be,  a  great  business  institution,  fulfilline  t>:» 
purpose  of  its  creation — the  transmission,  distribution,  and  delivery  of  mail  and  li  ► 
cost  carefully  balanced  by  a  perfect  8er\dce.    Nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy. 

With  such  a  commission,  comi)06ed  of  men  of  judicial  training  and  experi^n<^ 
and  clothed  with  such  powers  as  are  found  essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  buMDf/^'i 
and  with  the  right  of  flie  employee  to  appear  before  the  commission  and  pre**  re- 
claims, discuss  service  conditions  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement,  a  long  ^t«  y> 
will  be  taken  toward  democratization  of  this  service,  and  will,  without  qu<«Tinn 
increase  its  usefulness  to  the  people.  By  such  course  Congress  will  be  relieved  fniD. 
the  constantly  recurring  representations  made  by  underpaid  and  dissatisfied  <-ru- 
ployees. 

Passing  from  a  general  discussion  of  this  imi>ortant  subject,  and  the  conditi*  r 
applicable  to  all  branches  of  the  service  in  every  section  of  the  country,  your  atteDti-  l 
is  invited  to  the  scope  of  service  covered  by  clerks  centering  at  St.  Ix)Uis,  Mo.  Tl*:* 
work  in  every  classification  of  railway  post  offices,  including  terminal  and  tran-^iVr 
service,  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  industrial  and  railroad  centent  of  u.»- 
United  States.  The  States  distributed  by  general  scheme  comprise  all  those  between 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  by  standi>oint  a  number  of  other?  dm 
within  this  territory  and  schedules  of  dispatch  of  the  entire  ci\'ilized  globe. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  each  clerk  distributes  all  of  these  Stat*^ 
or  that  each  railway  post  office  makes  general  distribution  of  all  of  them,  but  in  th^ 
course  of  10,  15,  or  20  years  each  clerk,  because  of  changes  in  his  assignment,  irav  *4 
necessity  learn  the  entire  general  distribution  of  his  railway  poet  office  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  all  standpoint  schemes. 

In  any  of  the  railway  post  office  runs  heading  out  of  St.  Louis  a  clerk  in  ord<>r  rr 
be  efficient  must  be  able  to  work  three  to  five  States  by  general  scheme  and  oibf-r 
States  by  standjpoint  schemes.  This  is  true  also  of  the  terminal  located  at  that  p  in: . 
In  addition  to  {^tate  schemes,  distribution  is  made  to  carriers  of  the  cities  of  St.  1^  'ti- 
er Kansas  City  and  in  some  of  the  railway  jxwt  offices  of  both  cities.  Your  ati^nti*  n 
is  directed  to  this  in  order  to  indicate  to  you  the  importance  of  securing  men  wh 
have  the  ability  to  learn  the  distribution  and  the  capability  of  returning  to  the  pub]i«^ 
a  satisfactory  service  for  which  it  must  pay. 

THE  TRANSFER  SERVICE  AT  8T.    LOUIS. 

History, — The  transfer  clerks*  office  at  St.  Louis  was  operated  as  »  class  C  railvay 
post  office  prior  to  April  1,  1915,  with  14  clerks  employed  full  time.  On  the  dat^i^ 
mentioned  it  was  reduced  to  class  A  (sweeping  order  affectinff  all  transfer  offiii«<. 
and  by  abolishing  the  use  of  shortage  slips,  the  checking  of  delayed  pouches  carried 
to  post  office  from  the  station,  and  the  checkiiig  of  pouches  canied  to  and  from  .^t. 
Louis  on  closed-pouch  trpins,  the  clerical  force  was  reduced  to  10,  but  within  a  lev 
months  an  additional  clerk  was  allowed,  making  a  total  of  11. 

In  August,  191 7,  the  office  was  rerated  as  a  claas  B  railway  post  office  (departments? 
order  affecting  only  transfer  offices  with  11  men  or  more).  On  the  Ist  of  Januarw. 
191S,  the  St.  Louis* transfer  office  was  abolished  by  it  bein^  absorbed  by  the  St,  Ix^uis 
terminal  railway  post  office.  The  same  clerks  continued  to  do  tranner  duty.  >>ut 
were  classed  as  terminal  railway  postal  clerks.    All  time  not  actually  employed  on 
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platform  at  Union  Station  was  to  be  utilized  by  the  tenninal  railway  poet  office  across 
the  street,  the  clerks  to  act  as  distributors  and  helpers.  All  clerks  were  required  to 
report  at  the  terminal  railway  post  office  before  assuming  duty  and  after  leaving 
duty  to  ring  time  recorder.  One  additional  clerk  was  granted  under  this  new  nlan, 
making  a  total  of  12  who  spend  all  or  part  of  their  time  as  transfer  clerks.  All  clerks 
w^ork  8  4S-hour  week  schedule  with  annual  leave. 

Duties. — ^The  duties  of  a  transfer  clerk  are  not  very  clear  to  the  average  railway 
postal  clerk.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  he  is  the  buffer  between  the  Fost  Office 
department  ana  the  different  railroad  companies,  and  he  must  have  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  proper  relations,  in  order  to  properl/  guard  the  interests  of  the  department. 
The  following  is  a  list  oi  some  of  the  duties  in  detail: 

(1)  Certain  of  the  clerks  assigned  receive  reports  from  clerks  in  charge  of  inbound 
trains  which  deal  with  irregular  pouches  dispatched;  regular  pouches  not  dispatched 
and  cause;  un worked  mails  and  delayed  mails;  and  the  transfer  clerk  must  state  in 
his  reoort  disposition  of  such  matters  or  action  taken.  In  most  instam  es  there  are 
official  orders  that  bear  on  the  subjects,  which  must  be  ret^edned  for  instuift  use,  but 
frequently  a  transfer  clerk  is  required  to  make  new  decisions  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

(2)  OHier  clerks  assist  in  the  separation  of  regular  or  delayed  mpils  on  platform 
at  the  cars  of  outbound  trains,  directing  the  loading  of  important  trains.  These  clerks 
are  also  reauired  to  note  all  irregular  pouches  received  by  their  respective  trains  and 
to  advise  clerks  in  charge  of  cause  of  failure  to  receive  regular  pouches  due,  to  issue 
requests  for  emergencv  space  required,  and  to  attend  to  other  matters  that  will  facili- 
tate the  dispatch  of  all  mails. 

(3)  Others  will  visit  outboimd  closed-pouch  trains,  make  a  count  of  sacks  carried, 
and  when  necessary  issue  requests  for  emergency  space.  These  clerks  must  also 
ad^dse  baggageman  regarding  the  dispatch  of  inland  towns  near  his  line  which  he 
may  not  know. 

(4)  Others  make  it  their  business  to  remain  on  main  distributing  platform  to  direct 
the  dispatch  of  made-up  mails  by  railroad  laborers.  In  order  to  properly  fulfill  this 
duty,  clerks  must  have  a  dispatching  knowledge  of  at  least  12  States,  and  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  tne  world,  and  the  quickest  way  to  get  mail  to 
all  points  therein.  A  careful  study  of  schemes  and  orders,  with  the  numerous 
corrections  thereto,  is  positively  necessary  to  remain  an  efficient  transfer  clerk  at 
such  an  important  junction  point. 

(5)  There  are  considerable  periods  at  certain  times  of  the  day  when  no  trains  are 
scneduled  to  arrive,  but  these  periods  are  almost  invariably  shorter  than  time  cards 
show,  due  to  the  late  arrival  of  trains  caused  by  cold  weather,  snow,  high  water,  and 
railixHui  accidents.  During  these  slack  periods  a  part  of  the  clerical  force  is  detailed 
to  assemble  equipment  necessary  for  aressing  outbound  railway  post  office  cars, 
doing  the  actual  labor  of  removing  from  surplus  bins  and  placing  on  trucks  as  many  as 
300  No.  1  sacks,  40  No.  2  pouches,  20  No.  3  pouches,  and  15  catcher  pouches  for  a 
single  train. 

(6)  And  in  addition  there  are  numerous  lesser  duties,  such  as  checking  receipt  of 
daily  papers  from  the  publishers,  repairing  damaged  mail  and  making  report  of  cause 
and  place  of  damage,  receiving  and  posting  orders  from  10  chief  clerks  located  at  various 
points  for  the  information  of  clerks  entering  here,  maintaining  a  supply  of  mail  locks 
for  use  of  railway  post  offices,  and  last,  but  not  least,  each  clerk  is  required  to  make  a 
daily  report  in  duplicate  of  all  matters  coming  to  his  attention  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

If  one  will  stop  to  think  that  all  duties  outlined  above  are  performed  in  a  train  shed 
covering  11  acres  (32  tracks,  each  660  feet  long)  where  242  trains  arrive  and  depart 
each  24 hours  (186  of  them  carrying  mail),  the  importance  of  the  work  may  be  realized. 
No  train  runs  through  this  station,  every  railway  post  office  car  and  storage  car  is 
emptied  here  and  reloaded  for  its  return  trip  (except  an  occasional  Pennsylvania 
storage  car  received  loaded  for  Kansas  City).  With  a  single  exception,  all  duties  are 
performed  upon  platforms  of  the  train  shed  among  moving  trains  and  steel  trucks,  where 
one  must  exercise  all  care  to  preserve  his  bodily  safety.  The  exception  mentioned 
is  the  work  of  assembling  emp^  equipment,  which  is  done  in  a  damp  and  ill-smelling 
tunnel  beneath  the  plattorm  level. 

CZoM.— Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  officials  within  the  past  two 
years  to  secure  applications  from  competent  clerks  for  this  service,  owing  to  hours  of 
duty,  working  conditions,  and  low  claissification. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  recent  increase  in  salary  granted  clerks  in  charve  in  this 
service  leaves  their  pay  yet  lower  than  that  received  by  foremen  in  charge  of  laborers 
who  carry  the  mail  from  car  to  car,  and  the  clerks  who  perform  the  duties  outlined 
above  are  paid  but  little  more  than  the  laborers  themselves,  it  is  an  important  work, 
and  one  worthy  of  the  best  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 
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BTATEMENT  IBOlf  ORADB  2  CLBBXB. 

Preamble. — In  the  ranks  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  a  body  of  clerks  of  grade  2 
salary  $1 ,200  per  vear.  These  men  represent  the  most  discriminated  class  of  emplo>  ^ 
in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Only  their  intense  interest  in  the  service  has  pre\  e&t^j 
them  from  resigning  in  larger  numbers  than  they  have.  These  clerks  in  the  Uft 
five  years  have  developed  two  characteristics  to  the  nth  degree — that  ol  pativL  < 
and  fortitude.  They  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  wtrii: 
be  justly  compensated  for  the  intense  effort  put  forth  in  the  interests  of  the  Railv4^ 
Mail  Service  and  the  general  public.  The  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  VaDejfi^ 
have  been  denatured,  the  intent  nullified,  and  have  resulted  in  reducing  them  t. 
the  poBition  of  shaking  hands  with  poverty. 

If  the  grade  2  men  could  be  assembled  from  all  over  the  country,  they  would  nr- 
resent  about  as  poorly  clad  class  of  men  as  exist.  Many  have  not  bought  stiitj*  r 
overcoats  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  several  havi  .j 
received  donations  of  cast-off  clothing  from  more  well-to-do  relatives.  That  micb  j 
deplorable  condition  exists  can  be  attested  to  by  the  signed  statements  of  the  ii,^\ 
themselves.  Through  their  extended  substitute  period  and  present  low  salaries,  nur ; 
grade  2  clerks  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  until  such  time  a^  the  Po^t  <  ^f..'  >- 
Department  would  act  square  with  them  and  treat  them  as  the  laws  intend,  and  l*' 
as  they  care  to  interpret  them. 

The  grievances  of  the  grade  2  clerks  are  chiefly  an  extended  substitute  perirKl  wi•^ 
its  consequent  loss  of  promotions  and  the  higher  rate  of  compensation  attaciied  to  ^b•  i 

Promotions.    This  can  be  easily  remedied  bv  making  retroactive  the  clause  in  '^ - 
ost  Office  appropriation  bill  (H.  R.  19410)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  U*,^. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"That  hereafter  any  substitute  railway  postal  clerk  shall,  after  having  perforiLKi 
service  equivalent  to  313  days,  be  appointed  railway  postal  clerks  to  grade  Land  il 
computing  such  service,  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  service  performed  prior  to  th» 
approval  of  this  act." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  whereby  a  tempfirjn 
increase  in  salary  of  $200  was  given  railwav  postal  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  eo'lir.^' 
June  30,  1919.  This  regulation  resulted  in  tne  loss  of  the  automatic  promotion.*  whim 
were  due  all  grade  1  men  at  this  time.  This  amounted  to  |100  for  the  year  <July  1. 
1918,  to  June  30,  1919),  and  was  a  bona  fide  increase  in  salary  for  service  alreaOv 
performed;  a  recognition  of  faithful  and  efficient  laborers  for  the  preceding  12-moTi!u 
period.  Remedial  legislation  along  lines  whereby  these  acts  will  result  more  favor- 
ably for  the  grade  2  clerk  is  respecuuUy  suggestea. 

Present  conditions. — Under  present  conditions,  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  a  slayer 
of  all  ambition.  The  work  under  rulings  laid  down  in  the  last  few  years  is  j»uch  a* 
to  make  it  a  drudgery  instead  of  the  pleasure  it  should  be.  A  spirit  of  restlesFD*-?* 
and  complaint  is  eviaent  throughout  the  service,  which  bodes  no  good  for  either  m^-c 
or  service. 

A  ruling  requiring  the  appointment  of  all  substitutes  to  Terminal  Railway  ?«>' 
Offices  proved  a  sad  blow  to  all  substitutes  who  had  taken  the  Railway  Mail  S«'mv 
examination  in  order  to  serve  on  the  traveling  post  office.  Some  had  transferred  frtp 
St.  Louis  post  office  to  the  substitute  list  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  only  to  be  foro-^i 
to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  St.  Louis  Terminal,  located  in  the  very  same  buili- 
ing  as  the  post  office,  but  under  far  less  desirable  conditions  than  in  the  post  otti'*" 
proper,  notably  the  poor  lighting  system  and  the  lack  of  any  ventilating  sysn-vc 
whatever. 

The  clerk  is  compelled  to  work  eight  hours  in  the  terminal  and  then  when  ho  g"»-» 
home,  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  his  family,  he  must  devote  it  to  study,  ofTiral 
correspondence,  correction  of  schemes,  schedules  or  book  of  instructions  or  any  -4 
the  many  other  requirements  in  the  life  of  a  railwav  postal  clerk.  There  is  hanil\ 
another  position  where  a  man  can  not,  after  serving  his  eight  hours  daily,  gt)  hf»ni#*  ?.» 
his  family  and  put  his  master's  work  from  his  mind.  The  Railway  Mail  S«'m'»' 
never  leaves  the  mind  of  a  clerk  for  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Single  tiint>  fur 
overtime  and  holiday  service  is  not  in  accordance  with  present  day  relations  betwe**n 
capital  and  labor.  The  grade  2  clerk  has  to  accept  it  because  he  is  compelled  to  work 
in  a  terminal  where  such  obsolete  conditions  still  exist. 

Some  grade  2  clerks  had  a  small  bank  account  to  draw  on,  many  others  have  \^t\ 
forced,  by  circumstances,  to  let  their  wives  reenter  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  ani 
many  have  contracted  debts  which  they  have  small  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  il 
the  near  future.  Without  these  resources,  many  would  nave  had  to  ask  charit>  il 
order  to  hold  l)ody  and  soul  together.  Many  have  bought  homes  on  which  they  havp 
had  to  stop  making  payments,  merely  paying  the  interest  on  the  principal.  A  f»*w 
admit  that  thev  can  not  even  bring  chilaren  into  the  world  on  account  of  the  expense 
entailed.    Shall  such  intolerable  conditions  be  allowed  to  continue? 
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Traininq. — The  coDstant  application  of  the  grade  2  clerk  to  his  never-ceasing  dudes 
and  examinations  makes  of  him  a  specialist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  no  lees 
than  a  specialist  in  any  other  line  of  industry.  Even  on  the  street  a  clerk  sees  a  name 
on  a  passing  vehicle  which  is  apt  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  t^e  thousands  of  poet  offices 
memorized  by  him.  In  a  tlaen  it  enters  his  mind  what  railroad  runs  through  that 
particular  town,  what  line  it  is  a  jimction  of,  or  what  its  local  supply  is.  It  is  a  form 
of  labor  where  a  clear  head  and  a  quick-thinkii^  brain  are  an  absolute  necessity.  He 
must  have  a  good  quality  of  gray  matter  coupled  with  a  goodly  share  of  common  sense. 

The  study  that  the  average  grade  2  clerk  nas  given  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in 
the  number  of  hoius  is  enormous,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one  to  three  hours  daily 
s«ince  his  substitute  appointment.  What  this  would  mean  if  applied  to  any  other 
profession,  where  someone  besides  the  Government  would  bid  for  the  services  of  such 
a  man,  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  realized  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
two  to  five  years  with  two  hours  daily  at  rigorous  study  and  application. 

The  grade  2  clerk  in  the  St.  Louis  district,  has  memorizea  and  reviewed  many 
times  over  two,  three,  or  four  States,  totaling  tnousands  of  cards,  takes  r^ular  exam- 
inations on  same,  also  on  postal  laws  and  r^nlations,  and  any  other  examination  his 
chief  clerk  nmy  order  him  on. 

Although  the  ^ade  2  clerk  has  been  arbitrarily  appointed  to  a  terminal,  much  of 
his  training  durmg  his  extended  substitute  period  has  been  on  the  traveling  post 
offices.  T^lhile  on  such  duty,  he  had  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  how  to  know  the  local  of  every  line  on  which  he  worked, 
sometimes  being  on  several  different  lines  in  one  month.  He  has  had  training  on 
every  class  of  run,  50  to  350  miles  in  length,  from  one-man  runs  up,  and  on  every  kind 
of  assignment  from  clerk  in  charge  down.  Can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than 
that  this  highly-skilled  labor  should  receive  less  salary  than  the  ordinary  class  of 
unskilled  labor?  And  with  it  all,  the  training  of  a  railway  postal  clerk  is  never 
completed. 

CampeMation. — If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  lines  of  work  similar  to  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  pay  much  higher  wages  than  the  service,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  railway  postal  clerk  in  general  and  the  grade  2  clerk  in  particular  are  grossly 
underpaid?  He  can  not  lay  aside  a  fund  for  the  finished  education  of  his  children. 
The  average  grade  2  clerk  is  an  intelligent  person  who  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  a  finished  education  when  embodied  in  his  own  offspring.  It  is  a  fact 
that  many  men  drawing  laz)^er  salaries  than  the  grade  2  clerk  care  nothing  about  a 
complete  education  for  their  children,  merelv  through  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  thereby.  It  would  \>e  far  more  equitable  if  these  educa- 
tional advantages  were  extended  to  the  children  ot  the  grade  2  clerk. 

A  specific  instance  is  the  average  mail  or  baggage  trucker  or  his  foreman,  who  in 
many  cases  is  foreign  born  and  an  illiterate  person.  The  comparison  between  this 
class  of  men  and  the  highly  trained  grade  2  railway  postal  clerks  is  odious,  yet  they 
receive  more  pay  for  their  unskilled  labors  than  the  clerk  receives  for  his  skilled 
labor.  It  is  not  fair  that  our  Government  gives  such  employees  a  high  rate  of  extra 
remuneration  and  keeps  the  grade  2  clerks  down  to  the  lowest  salary  in  order  that  a 
surplus  may  be  created  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  This  rough  comparison 
has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  grade  2  clerks  to  such  an  extent  that  many  have  left 
the  service,  men  who  can  absolutely  not  be  replaced  by  the  men  now  entering  the 
service. 

The  men  who  are  at  present  attracted  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  with  its  low 
salaries  and  bureaucratic  methods,  are  not  up  to  the  standard  necessary  to  an  efficient 
Railway  Mail  Service.  They  can  hardly  oe  identified  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  grade  2  clerk  at  present  salaries  can 
not  remain  in  the  service  and  retain  such  a  standard  of  living  as  would  be  expected 
of  a  highly  trained  specialist  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
salaries  of  the  present  are  pitifully  inadequate.  For  the  grade  2  railway  postal  clerk 
they  must  have  a  sharp  revision — upward. 

Summary. — The  Post  Office  Department  might  have,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,  should  have  interpreted  various  laws  concerning  grade  2  clerks,  so  that 
they  would  have  acted  more  to  their  advantage.  Notably  the  clause  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1918  (H.  R.  19410),  which  would  have 
made  the  appointment  of  the  present  grade  2  clerks  date  from  the  first  313  days  sub- 
stitute service  performed. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  utterly  failed  to  provide  relief  from  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  we  now  appeal  to  tnis  commission,  which  is  chaijged  with  a  great 
responsibility,  to  rectify  the  errors  committed  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  In 
justice  to  the  grade  2  clerks,  this  commission  can  do  no  less  than  date  their  appoint- 
ment as  of  the  date  they  completed  their  first  313  days  of  service,  thereby  puttine 
them  in  the  advanced  grade  to  which  they  now  belong,  and  cause  to  be  appropriated 
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sufficient  money  to  pay  all  back  salaries  caused  by  the  loss  of  promotions  when  r;cL 
promotions  were  due. 

Should  this  commission  fail  to  do  this,  men  who  can  not  be  replaced  will  be  <rci- 
pelled  to  leave  the  already  run-down  Railway  Mail  Service,  causing  the  Ptast  O* . » 
Department  an  enormous  loss  in  efficiency.    Highly  trained  men  will  be  fom-d  •  •. 
of  tneir  chosen  profession,  and  the  spirit  of  American  justice  and  rigfateousneeBdeieaT^: 

TERMINAL   R.    P.    O. 

The  terminal  and  transfer  service,  while  clopelv  related  and  in  noany  caees  con.- 
bined  under  one  head,  has  each  its  individual  duties.    The  primary  object  of  t*  • 
terminal  R.  P.  O.  proper  is  the  distrubution  of  mail  matter,  while  that  of  the  tran^^>  - 
service  is  the  general  supervision  of  the  handling  of  mails  on  station  platforms  w: 
in  transit  from  train  to  train,  and  the  proper  loading  and  unloading  from  can.    T:  < 
knowledge  required  for  the  two  kinds  of  work  is  entirely  dissimilar.     The  terroi-ii 
R.  P.  O.  clerk  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  scheme  distribution  and  schH  ii- 
dispatch,  while  the  transfer  clerk  must  know  perfectly  the  arrival  and  departure 
time  of  all  trains  and  the  intricate  details  of  the  space  allowance  for  each. 

The  terminal  R.  P.  O.  system  was  first,  inaugurated  in  1911  for  the  purpose  oi  iii- 
tributing  periodical  mail  matter,  commonly  known  as  "blue  tag.**  ThiB  wae  tii- 
patched  in  carload  lots  from  the  principal  publishing  centers  by  fast  freight  to  tr  • 
most  convenient  terminal  for  distribution,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  million^  .f 
dollars  to  the  Post  Ofhce  Department.  It  at  once  appeared  that  the  terminal  cr>L>«i 
successfully  handle  unworked  mails  brought  in  by  R.  P.  O.  trains  in  addition  t-. 
blue  tag  matter,  and  this  was  accordingly  added. 

When  parcel  post  was  establinhed,  it  wa^  evident  that  on  account  of  the  ba^ 
amount  of  space  nece^^uy  for  its  proper  distribution  it  could  not  be  Fucce^^fu... 
and  economically  handled  in  cars,  therefore,  the  terminal  railway  post  office  »i« 
the  logical  place  for  thie  class  of  maO,  and  to  the  terminals  it  went. 

At  about  the  same  time  advance  distribution  of  made-up  mails  for  the  hoavi'T 
line^  was  taken  up  by  the  terminals,  thereby  effecting  a  ?a\ing  in  clerical  iot^c  at/. 
space  in  railway  post  office  cars.  Also  the  collection  of  circular:*  at  conveiii^-ui 
terminals,  there  to  be  distributed  into  a  great  many  more  direct *<  than  ia  p»-M-  ;..• 
in  railway  po;»t  office  train*?,  was  commenced.  This  re-ults  in  a  double  sa^inp— i  *• 
clerical  force  neceas»ary  to  the  reworking;  of  thi*^  mail  on  the  road-*  and  car  space  ne«  - 
e3-»ry  for  the  work. 

The  examination  reouirements  of  terminal  clerks  are  practically  the  same  a.-  r-  ^1 
clerks — ^all  are  requirea  to  keep  a  live  record  on  at  least  two  and  in  many  ca^e-  ihrt-*- 
State**,  embracing?  a  total  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  offices.  The  requirement  for  clerb 
of  grade  6  in  a  clai*8  B  terminal  railway  post  office,  as  eet  up  by  the  Second  Asmtt- 
ant  Postmaster  General's  circular  letter  No.  821,  June  16,  1919,  i-  not  less  tL-L 
3,000  cards,  ))ut  the  fact  i-»  that  a  clerk  of  grade  5  in  this  terminal,  in  order  to  \  *■ 
effi<^ient,  mu-t  know  the  di^'tribution  of  a-^  many  office-*  a.s  a  clerk  of  grade  ^  -n 
a  class  V  railway  post  office,  per  thi^  circular  letter,  and  be  thoroughly  conver-^n: 
with  the  proper  di^^patch  of  each  office,  however  distant,  from  two  di^^tinct  ^iiti-i 
|x>ints.  In  addition,  once  each  year  they  mu>*t  succe^j-fully  pa«<s  examination  «  l 
the  Pa^tal  Laws  and  Regulations  as  applicable  to  the  Railway  Mail  Servirc. 

Forty-eight  hours  of  actual  di  tribution  per  week  are  required  of  each  clerk  in  th* 
terminal,  and  the  time  required  for  clerical  work  correcting  of  scheme-,  schcniult- 
and  black  book  (,Pi>stal  I^ws  and  Regulation"),  and  the  time  neceiw>'  for  the  -tu  i- 
incidental  to  the  above-mentioned-  examinations  must  be  ouU^ide  his  r^jular  h  •:•' 
of  duty. 

Originallv  but  seven  and  one-half  hours'  actual  distribution  wa?  performed  dail^ 
but  early  in  1915  an  order  was  issued  whereby  eight  full  hours*  aistribution  w»  rr 
requinHl,  and  all  examinations  were  eliminated  except  when  a  clerk's  emir  re«-  rl 
indicateil  that  he  Wiis  losing  a  knowledge  of  his  distribution.  Within  a  few  ni(»nfh' 
this  onlor  was  re^cindeil  in  so  far  as  the  examinations  were  concerned,  but  the  tir.i*' 
allowance  was  never  re-toreil. 

When  first  e.-tabli-^hetl.  practically  all  terminals  were  of  class  C,  and  men,  realizii.^ 
the  importance  of  the  terminal^,  transferred  into  them  with  the  distinct  impre-i-  ■* 
that  they  would  remain  in  that  classification.  Since  their  e^tablii>hment  tll♦'^ 
have  constantly  increased  in  size  and  importance  until  to-day  they  are  one  of  tht 
fundamental  eVentkils  of  the  Railway  Mail  Ser\-ice.  However,  notwithstamliDj 
their  increased  importance,  after  about  three  years,  with  no  apparent  reason,  \h*'\ 
were  nniuceii  to  class  A,  where  they  remained  for  four  and  a  hall  years,  when,  with 
no  more  apjiarent  rea-^^n,  they  were  raised  to  class  B.  The?e  change?  of  cla-'sifi'v- 
ti.>n  have  not  only  beat  the  men  out  of  seniority  ri^t  on  the  road  which  they  hjd 
earned  by  long  years  of  ser>-ice  but  has  deprived  them  of  hundred^  of  dollar-  in 
aalarv  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 
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We  believe  that  all  tenninal  railway  post  offices  should  be  restored  to  class  C,  and 
that  the  clerks  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  salary  lost  by  the  aforementioned  changes 
in  classification. 

i'lerks  from  the  terminal  railway  post  office  are  detailed  to  road  duty  in  all  classes 
01  railway  post-office  lines  to  protect  vacancies,  fill  vacation  assignment,  to  take  care 
uf  any  unusual  quantity  of  mails  which  may  be  received,  to  make  regular  help  out 
in  yards,  when  by  so  doing  a  man  may  be  eliminated  from  regular  road  crew,  or  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  man  be  made  unnecessary,  and  when  so  detailed  they 
perform  work  properly  belonging  to  the  class  in  which  the  railway  post  office  belongs, 
although  they  themselves  belong  to  a  low^er  calssification  and  are  paid  at  a  corre- 
spondingly lower  rate;  that  is,  they  may  be,  and  usually  are,  clerks  of  grade  1  or  2 
and  peirorm  service  in  a  grade  5,  6,  or  7  assignment.  They  must  be  competent  and 
T^-illing  to  do  the  work  regularly  assigned  to  a  clerk  drawing  $1,500  or  more  per  annum 
and  accept  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  or  less  per  annum.  , 

The  fact  that,  Miith  no  apparent  reason,  terminals  were  recently  raided  to  class  B 
iHt^nis  a  tacit  admission  that  they  should  never  have  been  reduced  to  class  A  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  examination  requirements  and  the  work  performed  are  practically 
the  same  as  a  class  C  railway  post  ofnce  there  seems  no  logical  reason  why  tney  should 
not  be  of  an  equal  classification. 

The  terminals,  as  operated  to-day,  are  undoubtedly  saving  millions  of  dollars  an- 
mially  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  They  handle  nearly  the  entire  output  of 
jieriodical  mail  matter  (magazines),  parcel  post,  and  circulars  in  a  much  more  efficient 
and  economical  manner  than  is  possible  in  the  limited  space  of  our  railway  post-office 
cars.  They  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  Postal  Service  and  to  the  public  and  should 
be  rated  accordingly. 

Terminals  are  practicallv  all  located  in  the  large  cities,  where  living  expenses  are 
abnormally  high,  yet  the  clerks,  since  1915,  have  been  keptin  the  lowest  classification, 
with  no  expense  allowance  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  most  road  men,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  $200  bonus  allowed  since  July  1,  1918,  practically  no  increase  in  salary. 
This  has  had  one  inevitable  result — they  have  either  been  forced  out  of  the  service 
or  into  debt,  which  they  can  not  hope  to  repay  unless  some  relief  is  furnished. 

Here  again  the  question  of  economy  arises.  Many  of  oiu*  best  clerks  have  resigned 
and  many  more  will  resign  in  the  near  future,  thereby  forcing  the  appointment  of 
inexperienced  men  to  fiU  their  places,  and  the  many  months  necessary  to  make 
t'tficient  clerks  of  these  new  men  has  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

During  the  war  the  clerks  were  constantly  urged  to  buy  Liberty  bonds,  and  through 
a  eeuse  of  patriotic  duty  most  of  them  responded.  Owing  to  the  meager  salaries 
received,  very  few  had  ready  money  to  pay  for  bonds  and  were  therefore  forced  to 
buy  on  the  installment  plan.  Manv  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  up  the  payments 
and  lo6t  all  or  a  part  of  what  they  had  paid.  Of  those  who  succeeded  finally  in  com- 
pleting pa>anents  by  far  the  greater  number  had  to  either  sell  at  a  discount  or  borrow 
money  on  their  bonds  to  meet  bills  which  had  accumulated  while  they  were  making 
their  payments. 

Throughout  the  service  there  is  a  well-established  opinion  that,  on  account  of  the 
exacting  nature  of  our  work  and  the  damaging  effect  on  eyesight  incidental  to  dis- 
tribution by  artificial  light,  that  a  time  differential  should  be  made  in  favor  of  clerks 
performing  night  service. 

Terminals  are  operated  on  a  3-tour  basis,  each  tour  being  on  duty  8}  hoiu^,  with 
a  30-minute  intermission  for  lunch.  This  results  in  a  lap  watch  of  30  minutes  when 
tours  change.  This  time  is  of  no  j)articular  value  to  the  service  and  could  be  utilized 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  night  serv-ice  with  no  particular  loss  in  efficiency. 

A  matter  particularly  applicable  to  terminal  railway  post  offices  which  has  resulted 
in  much  dissatisfaction  is  tne  method  of  payment  for  overtime  service.  The  method 
of  computing  the  regular  wage  during  any  calendar  month  is  to  divide  one-twelfth  of 
the  annual  salarv  by  the  number  ot  days  in  the  month.  But  6  days  constitute  a 
week's  work,  and  the  seventh  day  is  compensatory  time;  therefore  there  are  26  work 
da>'B  and  4  compensatory  days  in  a  30-aay  month.  Twenty-six  8-hour  days  total 
208  work  hours,  and  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  salary  divided  by  208  will  give  the 
amount  due  for  1  hour's  work. 

Thirty  8-hour  days  total  240  hours,  and  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  salary  divided 
bv  240  gives  the  amount  allowed  for  each  hour's  overtime  ser\ice.  Therefore  it  i^ 
plain  that  in  any  calendar  week  the  pay  for  each  hour's  overtime  service  is  only 
six-sevenths  of  the  amount  received  for  an  hour's  regular  service. 

As  overtime  service  necessarily  results  in  a  curtailment  of  our  clerk's  home  hours 
and  is  a  detriment  to  his  bodily  health,  we  contend  that  such  service  should  be  com- 
pensated for  at  a  higher  rather  than  a  lower  rate. 
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New  men  entering  the  service  perform  the  greater  part  of  their  first  six  or  •»■  > » ' 
years'  service  in  the  terminals.    The  clerks  of  the  terminahi,  by  reason  of  the  nu: 
injustices  suffered  during  the  past  five  years,  are  continually  on  ^e  point  of  revcOr;- . 
and  a  new  man,  receiving  his  initial  training  in  such  an  atmosphere,  is  bound  to  L»  > 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  personnel  of  the  service  for  20  years  to  come. 

Give  us  a  decent  wage  and  working  conditions,  and  we  will  give  a  senice  '  ■  r. 
mensurate  therewith. 

ONE-MAN  RUNS — CLASSES  A  AND  B,   R.   P.   0*8. 

Road  duties. — ^The  clerk  on  a  one-man  run  calls  and  receipts  for  registem,  hancii  r^ 
rack,  labels  the  case,  leads  the  car,  checks  and  opens  all  pouches,  receipts  1*t  ^^ 
records  all  registers,  distributes  letters,  papere,  and  parrel  post,  makes  all  V>ral  *-^ 
changes  at  stations,  distributes  all  mail  received  from  these  stations  compfrinn?  li 
States. 

He  is  recjuired  to  carry  correct  schemes  for  all  States,  make  reports  of  iaOofps  ii 
irregularities  in  receipt  and  dispatch  of  pouches,  damaged  parcels,  etc.,  mak*'  m 
report  emergency  pouches  when  late,  records  time  at  junction  points,  ties  out  lettCT"  r-^- 
and  paper  rack,  locks  out  pouches  and  piles  all  mail  in  different  8ei»ratioiiB,  unVi^t  . 
car  at  terminal  after  arrival  and  delivers  all  r^:isters  received  to  trains  and  teniiiTj< 

Home  duties. — ^The  one-man  run  clerk  makes  trip  report  for  each  trip,  makes  mrmi*:: 
tabulated  report  of  mails  distributed  and  registers  handled,  makes  oimonthly  i^  r : 
of  all  pou'ches  received  and  dispatched  and  makes  monthly  report  of  errors  cheik*-: 
He  has  all  register  return  receipts  to  check  with  records  and  file.  He  ha0  offirial  *-  r 
respondence  to  answer  regarding  irregularities  and  changes.  He  has  general  aix  i 
standpoint  schemes  to  correct.  He  has  schedules  and  Postal  Laws  and  R^ulati^o;  *. 
correct.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  to  prepare  for  examination  on  State  or  sectii»n  : 
State  connections,  space,  and  Postal  Laws  and  R^ulations,  prepare  for  the  dm- 
tour  of  duty  by  stamping  and  folding  slips  for  letters,  papers,  and  pouches,  and  prppu:- 
register  return  receipt  cards. 

Hour  on  duty. — ^The  majority  of  one-man  runs  are  local  trains  having  long  schni'il-  v 
This  with  advance  work  and  work  of  unloading  mails  and  delivering  registers  tnjrfi..- ' 
with  frequency  with  which  trains  run  late  make  long  continuous  hours  on  duty. 

Compensation. — A  clerk  on  a  one-man  run  has  practicallv  all  the  responsibiUti^  : 
the  entire  crew  of  a  Class  C  line.  He  has  as  much  road  auty,  more  home  work  «:  i 
longer  hours  on  duty.  He  travels  more  miles,  has  more  responsibilities  and  m.  r> 
schemes  to  correct  than  clerks,  other  than  clerks  in  charge  in  a  Class  C  line  runnr  j 
parallel.  They  are  not  rated  as  clerks  in  chaige,  and  receive  |200  leas  than  a  hel:*  r 
on  a  Class  C  R.  P.  0.    Numerous  instances  might  be  cited. 

These  one-man  runs  are  verv  susceptible  to  the  vagaries  of  the  administrat:  :. 
officials,  who  are  continually  looking  at  the  service  from  a  financial  standpoint,  rpcar  • 
less  of  die  equitable  rights  of  the  clerk.    By  withholding  a  sufficient  amount  of  v . 
from  an  R.  r.  O.,  thereby  denying  a  one-man  run  the  additional  help  he  ough*  • 
have,  the  salary  is  automatically  reduced  $200,  yet  he  is  performing  exactly  eimi..' 
work  of  higher  grade  clerks. 

Remuneration  and  working  conditions.  In  setting  forth  the  conditions  confr>Dt:r.: 
railway  postal  clerks  to-day  too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  fact  of  h\. 
tirely  inade(]^uate  remimeration  for  service  performed.  This  hanaicap  constitute** .. 
menace  striking  at  the  very  foundations  of  tne  homes  of  the  clerks. 

In  order  to  ascertain  actual  conditions  existing  as  a  result  of  insufficient  salan  i 
uniform  questionnaire  constituting  a  certified  statement  was  sent  to  each  clerk,  ar.j 
by  their  replies  the  following  information  as  indicated  bv  various  subheads  was  elicits :: 

I.  In  every  case  clerks  made  certification  that  the  salaries  received  by  them  did  ;i  t 
permit  them  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  the  social  position  equal  to  other  (tar- 
ried people  in  their  community;  in  no  case  was  there  a  servant  in  the  home,  exiv  ' 
those  whose  wives  are  compelled  to  keep  roomers  to  eke  out  the  family  income. 

II.  In  no  case  did  the  clerk  state  his  salary  was  sufficient  for  him  to  give  his  child^^r 
a  finished  education,  and  in  some  instances  certification  was  made  that  it  was  nerifMaT 
to  take  children  from  school  to  go  to  work  in  order  that  more  income  might  be  haij  :• 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life. 

III.  In  mafly  instances  clerks  certify  that  they  are  unable  to  enjoy  church  or  »«  v, 
life  in  their  community  because  their  salaries  will  not  permit  of  donations  t^  :;  ^ 
church,  and  thev  have  not  proper  clothing  for  themselves  and  family  to  enable  th^f. 
to  appear  suitably  dressed  at  church  and  such  social  gatherings  as  there  may  be  azii<'  j 
the  other  salaried  people  of  their  community. 

IV.  Many  are  the  instances  where  clerks  have  had  to  part  with  Liberty  bonds  a  : 
war  savings  certificates  as  soon  as  they  were  paid  for,  u  order  to  defray 
expenses. 
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V.  There  were  many  whoee  expense  for  neceaaaries  of  life  were  in  excess  of  their  in* 
twines,  and  they  are  drawing  on  savings  of  former  years  in  order  to  meet  such  obliga^ 
tions. 

VI.  Clerks  whose  salaries  range  from  $133  to  $150  per  month  certify  that  they  are 
paying  from  $30  per  month  in  families  of  two  to  $110  per  month  in  families  of  six  and 
seven,  for  groceries  alone.  And  out  of  the  remainder  of  their  monthly  salary  must 
come  rent,  fuel,  clothing,  doctor  bills,  and  numerous  other  household  expenses.  In 
this  connection  may  also  be  stated  that  certifications  indicate  that  in  individual  fami- 
lies the  percentage  of  increase  in  cost  of  necessities  range  from  20.75  to  20  per  cent 
in  1919  over  1913,  the  percenta^  of  increase  certified  in  greatest  number  of  cases 
averages  100  to  125  per  cent  within  these  years. 

VI t.  Expense  account  allowed  clerks  is  50  cents  for  lodging  and  50  cents  per  meal, 
to  begin  only  after  he  has  been  gone  from  terminal  10  hours.  Certification  is  made 
that  this  amount  seldom  meets  the  expense  incurred  during  the  trip,  and  in  the  few 
cases  where  expense  account  meets  the  actual  expense  incurred  by  the  clerk  on  duty 
it  is  made  possible  only  by  clerk  eating  at  cheap  restaurants  and  being  content  with 
cheap  lodging. 

vni.  Many  cases  have  been  citied  where  clerks  have  been  compelled  to  move,  by  the 
department,  on  account  of  reorganization  of  service,  and  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their 
home  and  sacrifice  other  interests,  also  to  pay  moving  expenses.  Citation  is  made 
that  these  clerks  were  given  the  choice  of  moving  or  suffering  a  reduction  in  salary. 

Certified  statements  also  are  made  by  clerks  who  have  been  promoted,  but  compelled 
to  wait  one  to  three  years  for  the  maximum  salary  rightfully  belonging  to  men  per- 
forming the  higher  grade  work,  because  of  a  ntling  prohibiting  clerks  from  receiving 
more  than  $100  increase  in  salsury  within  one  year. 

IX.  In  relation  to  the  eight  hour  day  it  may  be  stated  that  clerks  who  are  expected 
to  devote  1^  hours  per  day  to  home  work  ana  study,  have  certified  that  they  devote 
as  much  as  3^  hours  per  day  during  the  rest  period  at  home  to  study  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  next  series  of  runs.  This  added  to  the  6}  hours  average  day  of  road 
duty  greatly  exceeds  the  8  hour  day. 

a'  man's  whole  interest  is  centered  in  his  work  and  his  home.  When  his  salary  is  so 
meager  that  he  is  unable  to  meet  household  expenses,  and  continually  falls  behind 
his  income;  when  he  can  not  properly  educate  or  clothe  his  children  on  the  proceeds 
of  his  work;  or  lav  by  a  little  emergency  fund  for  the  inevitable  day  of  need  or  old  iM^e, 
all  of  this  when  he  is  giving  faithful  and  loyal  service  to  his  employer,  as  attested  by 
his  record  in  the  keeping  of  his  employ er-^may  he  not  properly  ask  for  an  amelior- 
ation of  conditions? 

It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  considerations  extended  by  corporations  to  the 
employees  should  be  enjoyed  by  railway  postal  clerks,  after  an  extended  investigation 
we  find  that  the  highest  paid  employees  in  our  service  (many  of  whom  have  owned 
their  h<Nne8  for  years),  receive  barely  enough  compensation  to  clothe  and  feed  them- 
selves and  family  and  in  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  children  from 
school  before  graduation  in  order  to  help  meet  expenses,  and  in  some  cases  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  mortgage  their  home  to  do  so. 

The  very  exacting  requirements  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  argue  strongly  for  a 
higher  salary,  the  rules  of  the  department  forbid  clerks  to  engage  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion, and  we  are  compelled  to  devote  considerable  time  to  study  and  preparation  for 
duties. 

The  foregoing  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  should  be  remedied  and  in  attempting 
a  solution  or  remedv  for  such  a  condition,  would  suggest  that  the  salaries  of  substitutes 
be  raised  to  $1,700;  grade  1,  $1,900;  grade  2,  $2,000;  grade  3,  $2,100;  grade  4,  $2,300; 
grade  5,  $2,500;  and  clerk  in  charge,  $2,800  per  annum. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  service  will  be  able  to  retain  the  best  clerks,  which 
certainly  is  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  an  attraction  and  an  incentive  to  bring  the 
best  class  of  young  men  into  the  service.  The  service  and  the  public  whom  we  derve 
would  be  the  gainers,  and  the  cost  small  compared  with  the  benefits  obtained. 

It  is  believed  the  commission  should  carefully  consider  the  relation  of  a  standard 
wage  to  the  service  men  and  its  effect  thereon,  service  and  living  conditions  and  justice 
to  the  clerk  as  such. 

We  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  thoroughly  efiicient  service  in  order 
that  the  economic,  social  and  moral  life  of  our  people  may  continue  to  advance,  and 
unless  this  efilciency  is  kept  at  a  high  standard,  business  is  adversely  affected,  social 
life  disturbed  and  money  wasted. 

The  relation  of  wages  in  this  service  and  wages  in  other  occupations  is  not  comparable. 
Here  we  have  a  fixed  process  of  advancement,  deprived  of  opportunity  for  acceleration 
through  display  of  unusual  ability;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  acquiring  an  interest  in 
the  business  by  investment  of  savings  and  thereby  increasing  revenue.    Here  there 
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i8  no  inducement  to  the  belief  that  anything  approaching  a  competence  may  be  ^f" »:  ^■' 
because  the  vfSL^es  paid  have  never  been  auch  as  afford  more  than  creature  nvct^:*:!  -. 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  home.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  competing  hou0(*  ur  .i* 
offering  increased  compensation  as  an  inducement  to  enter  its  employ.  The  krx>  ^ . 
edge,  the  business  training,  the  initiative  acquired  in  this  service  is  worthlen  in  ui^v 
other  calling. 

These  facts  are  becoming  known  to  live,  energetic  young  men  and  is  a  vitad  rva.^ 
why  so  many  refuse  appointment  to  this  service,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  so  many  oi  ••  ;< 
beat  clerks  resigning  and  entering  other  vocations.  Those  now  entering  the  i^r\ :  ^ 
are  not  of  that  hi 4:h  standard  as  those  who  entered  several  years  ago.  Thu*  is  evidf^n  <- ! 
by  the  fact  that  if  upon  examination  a  grade  of  as  low  as  70  per  cent  is  made,  'l.* 
applicant  is  assured  of  certification.  Ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  yean  ago  it  wv  uf*  *- 
sary  to  make  a  grade  of  about  90  per  cent  in  order  to  receive  appointment.  Of  trt"<* 
appointed,  many  refuse,  some  accept,  and  remain  but  a  short  period.  Just  what  f»  r 
centage  remain  we  can  not  say,  but  it  is  true  that  those  who  stay  are  rarel;^  of  •-..  i 
standard  as  we  ought  to  have.  This  lowering  of  standards  and  the  expensive  b^  r 
*'turu-over"  should  receive  careful  consideration  by  the  commission  and  reme<ii^o 
at  a  very  early  moment. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  effect  upon  the  efficienc>r  of  the  serxdce,  a  few  example 
are  given  of  examinations  on  distribution  held  in  this  division  within  the  mocL 
These  are  examinations  of  men  appointed  to  the  service  about  one  year  ago: 

Clerk  A,  examined  on  1,174  caras;  offices  missed,  621;  47.10  per  cent  correct. 

Clerk  B,  examined  on  1,174  cards;  offices  missed,  156;  86.71  per  cent  correct. 

Clerk  C,  examined  on  1,174  cards;  offices  missed,  117;  90.03  per  cent  correct. 

Clerk  D,  examined  on  1,174  cards;  offices  missed,  114;  90.20  i>er  cent  correct. 

Clerk  E,  examined  on  1,174  cards;  offices  missed,  239;  79.64  per  cent  correct. 

Clerk  F,  examined  on  964  cards;  offices  missed,  868;  10  per  cent  correct. 

Clerk  G,  examined  on  964  cards;  offices  made,  96.93  per  cent. 

Clerk  H,  examined  on  1,174  cards;  offices  made,  96.93  per  cent. 

Clerk  Q  was  given  the  usual  90  days'  notice  for  preparation,  granted  an  exten-i<  r 
of  30  days,  defaulted  on  that  date,  and  finally  threw  the  examination  after  the  laf*^ 
of  six  months.  Clerk  H  had  six  trials  and  made  the  following  grades:  67.56  per  r*>: ; 
74  per  cent,  89.84  per  cent,  94.84per  cent,  94.59  per  cent,  and  finally  landed  over  th- 
dead-line  with  96.93  per  cent.  The  standard  set  by  the  department  is  G5  per  ceni  nt 
higher,  with  speed  ot  25  per  minute,  and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  a  ri> n. 
who  can  not  make  a  grade  of  98  per  cent  is  lacking  in  efficiency.  These  are  i." 
isolated  cases,  but  just  a  few  picked  at  random;  many  others  equally  as  defecti.e 
can  be  cited. 

If  the  efficiency  of  this  service  is  to  be  raised  to  its  former  standards,  and  the  pen;. It- 
given  the  character  of  service  to  which  they  are  entitled,  there  must  be  such  salari^- 
paid  as  will  attract  capable,  ambitious  men  into  the  service  and  hold  them  after  tLt\ 
have  entered,  as  well  as  retain  those  who  have  been  and  are  faithful  and  efficipLi 
The  entrance  salary  has  been  and  is  too  low,  the  advancement  too  slow,. and  the  gni  i*- 
salaries  not  sufficient. 

Candor  compels  us  to  say  that  many  clerks  who  desire  to  remain  in  the  9er\'ice  ar*- 
awaiting  upon  the  outcome  of  the  joint  commission's  investigation  and  upon  th»- 
decision  regarding  salaries,  and  imless  there  is  a  marked  revision  of  pay  favorable  u> 
the  clerks,  they  must  of  necessity  sever  their  connection  with  the  senTce. 

Our  investigation  of  living  costs  discloses  an  average  increase  of  about  90  per  r»r: 
since  the  last  revision  of  salaries,  and  with  a  due  r^ard  for  the  equities  involved,  with 
a  wish  to  be  fair,  we  are  asking  for  less  than  we  feel  we  are  justly  entitled,  and  iiiubii.i: 
the  following  as  reasonable  and  fair: 

Substitute,  $1,700;  clerk,  grade  1,  $1,900;  clerk,  grade  2,  $2,000;  clerk,  grade  :. 
$2,100;  clerk,  grade  4,  $2,300;  clerk,  grade  5,  $2,500;  clerk  in  chai|:e,  $2,800. 

In  view  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  economic  world  to^y,  it  may  not  \>* 
stated  with  any  assurance  of  accuracy  that  there  is  any  prospect  that  the  hi^  cot  « i 
living  will  decrease  within  a  number  of  years,  and  by  such  reduction  make  the  pn:» 
poeed  salaries  excessive. 

We  are  ^'aiting  upon  the  commission,  our  faith  for  betterment  of  our  condition  rv-v 
with  the  gentlemen  composing  it,  and  we  believe  this  investigation  will  commend  ?•■ 
them  the  necessity  for  ]ncrea.<ed  wages  and  that  they  will  either  report  by  bill  i-f 
recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  attract  capable,  indus- 
trious, conscientious  men  into  trie  ser\'ice,  and  retain  them,  thereby  creating  in  the 
interceits  of  the  public,  efficient,  economical,  and  satis&ctory  service. 

We  earnestly  thank  you  for  the  pri\'ilege, 

CoMMnrBB  Rbprbsxmtino  thb  St.  Loitis 

Group  of  Railway  Postal  Clbbxb, 
£.  J.  Kbbn,  Chairman. 
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Senator  Gat.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Muldoon.  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  A.  HTTLDOOir,  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Muldoon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  speak 
about  the  overtime  that  the  clerks  make  on  the  road.  You  gentle- 
men are  aU  aware  that  trains  are  continually  running  behind  time, 
owing  to  floods,  engine  failm-es,  and  things  like  that.  The  clerks 
who  are  on  the  train  must  stay  with  the  train  until  it  arrives  at  its 
destination:  Now,  they  (the  clerks)  are  not  compensated  for  over- 
time like  they;  ought  to  be  compensated.  On  the  organization  sheet 
of  the  supervisory  official  in  the  chief  clerk^s  office,  the  chief  clerk 
takes  all  the  overtime  that  the  clerks  make  on  a  set  of  trains  and  he 
piles  it  up  into  one  pile.  He  takes  the  number  of  trains  or  crews 
that  are  on  that  line  and  he  divides  it,  generally  by  4 — about  four 
crews  to  the  line — then  he  divides  that  by  313  and  he  gets  the  gen- 
eral daily  average  that  each  man  makes,  usually  around  8  or  9  or 
10  minutes,  resulting  in  nobody  getting  any  overtime.  Or,  a  better 
definition,  for  instance,  there  are  four  men  working,  and  the  boss 
says  to  one  of  the  men,  ^' You  work  three  hours  extra  to-night''  and 
to  the  other  three  men,  "You  go  home."  When  it  comes  to  pay 
these  men,  he  takes  the  three  hours  that  the  one  man  made  ana  he 
divides  it  up  amongst  the  four  of  them.  Thus  you  can  see  how  un- 
just the  system  is. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  talk  about  is  what  we  call  the  Christ- 
mas help  out.  Every  railway  mail  clerk  in  the  city  is  expected  to 
make — or  in  the  country — is  expected  to  make  a  Christmas  help  out. 
Now,  if  you  will  notice  from  the  papers  all  over  the  country,  all  the 
big  institutions,  corporations,  and  business  houses  have  given  their 
employees  a  bonus,  out  it  is  only  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  where 
the  employees  have  to  give  the  Government  a  bonus.  The  general 
salary  of  the  average  postal  clerk,  we  will  say,  for  illustration,  is 
about  $5  a  day.  Jfow,  if  vou  compute  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  postal  clerks  give  bacK  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  a 
bonus,  when  there  are  about  15,000  active  postal  clerks  concerned, 
you  will  see  there  is  auite  a  lump  sum  of  money  which  the  clerks 
make  a  present  of  to  tne  Post  Ofnce  Department  at  Christmas  time. 

I  sent  out  cards  here  in  this  district  and  I  got  a  stack  of  them 
back,  from  all  the  clerks  who  made  overtime  during  this  Christmas 
hoUday,  and  they  tell  the  total  of  all  the  hours  they  put  in.  It  ran 
from  17  to  33.  In  my  own  case,  I  gave  35  hours.  That  was  the 
equivalent  of  four  eight-hour  days  ana  3  hours  and  30  minutes.  So 
you  see  what  a  present  I  made  to  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a 
KoUday  ^ft. 

There  is  another  particular  thing  I  want  to  talk  about.  It  is  the 
case  of  one-man  runs.  These  one-man  runs  up  until  the  reclassifi- 
cation act  had  enough  business  as  a  general  rule  to  have  a  helper, 
but  since  the  reclassification  act  the  Government  found  that  by  cut- 
ting out  that  helper  they  could  cut  the  clerk  in  charge's  pay  $100  a 
year.  Now,  this  one-man  run — he  does  aD  the  work  that  a  big  line 
does.  He  handles  registers,  makes  out  reports,  distributes  papers, 
distributes  letters,  does  a  lot  of  local  work,  does  everything  on  a 
sm«Jler  scale  that  the  big  fine  does,  yet  he  doesn't  get  anywhere 
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near  the  money.    That  is  why  we  were  talking  about  sin^e  clax-i- 
fication. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  one-man  runs  have  vou  out  of  St.  Loui- ' 

Mr.  MuLDOON.  I  can't  say  offhand,  but  I  believe  there  are  mavbe 
8  or  10.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  department  to  divert  the  mail  away  or  keep  the  m.ail  off  of 
the  train  or  work  it  in  the  terminals,  or  dispose  of  it  some  way.  *) 
that  it  don't  get  out  on  the  line,  for  if  that  clerk  who  is  on  the  one- 
man  run  should  have  sufficient  work  to  do  that  he  would  have  to 
have  a  helper,  he  would  become  a  different  grade,  and  if  he  gets  a 
helper  he  has  to  get  more  money,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  don't 
have  the  helper,  presto,  he  don't  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Aiid  the  Government  saves  the  difference  between 
the  salary  of  the  terminal  man  and  the  salary  of  the  railway  mail 
clerk  ? 

Mr.  MuLDOON.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to  also  talk  about  the  clerks 
under  the  ^ade  of  clerk  in  charee,  a  condition  which  I  consider  is 
rather  unfair  in  this  way:  That  those  clerks  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness probably  10,  15,  maybe  20  years;  some  of  them  for  8  or  9  years 
have  been  waiting  for  a  promotion,  right  up  against  the  gun  all  the 
time;  have  got  to  keep  prepared  for  any  emergency,  ready  for  the 
lightning  to  strike,  but  the  emergency  never  comes,  on  account  of 
the  surplus  clerks.  Whenever  it  Happens  that  the  department  finds 
that  they  can  take  off  service  from  some  line,  or  a  tram  is  taken  off, 
immediately  they  have  a  lot  of  surplus  clerks.  Congress  passed  a 
law  for  the  benefit  of  these  clerks  that  when  the  line  was  cut  from 
any  cause  over  which  the  clerks  had  no  control  Congress  said  thai 
the  salaries  of  these  clerks  should  not  be  reduced,  therefore  the 
department  can  not  reduce  their  salaries,  but  they  put  them  on  a 
surplus  list,  transfer  them  around,  and  just  as  soon  as  they  find  a 
spot  where  they  can  put  them  they  throw  them  in  there  right  ahead 
01  the  men  who  have  been  waiting  and  working  all  these  years  for 
promotion.  They  can  not  get  the  promotion  they  have  been  ex- 
pecting, because  the  surplus  clerk  is  right  there  to  step  in  and  take 
it.  Now,  we  consider  that  kind  of  manipiilation  unfair  to  those 
lower  CTade  men.  There  should  be  some  provision  made  to  take 
care  of  these  lower  grade  men  so  that  when  a  promotion  hoves  in 
sight  it  should  not  be  snatched  from  their  grasp  after  they  have  been 
in  aU  those  years  working  for  it. 

Mr.  RousE.  Do  you  have  any  experience  with  lock-pouch  service  ? 

Mr.  MuLDOON.  No;  I  have  not.     But,  being  as  you  asked  me — 
you  mean  closed  pouch  service  ? 

Mr.  RousE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuLDooN.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  was  told  to  me  about  the 
closed-pouch  service.  This  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  it  came  to  me  from  a  man  who  walked  out  to  the 
car  while  they  were  switching  the  mail  car  at  Monett,  Mo.  He  wantwl 
to  mail  a  letter.  He  said  as  he  handed  me  a  letter  with  a  special 
delivery  stamp  on  it:  *'I  hope  this  letter  has  better  success  in  reach- 
ing its  destination  than  the  last  letter  I  mailed.''  Of  course,  my 
mmd  bein^  rather  slow  and  cumbersome,  1  didn't  think  to  take  his 
name  or  his  business  address.  He  said:  **I  was  down  in  southeast 
Missouri  and  I  called  on  some  merchants,  customers  of  mine,  and 
one  of  the  merchants  gave  me  an  order  on  condition  that  I  would 
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get  his  stuff  back  to  them  right  away.  I  knew  we  had  the  stuff  in 
me  house,  therefore  I  felt  assured  ux  making  a  promise  that  I  would 
get  it  right  away.  I  transacted  my  business;  I  went  to  the  hotel 
and  wrote  out  my  orders^  feeling  sure  that  I  could  take  this  letter 
down  to  the  train  and  mail  it.  When  I  got  down  there  there  was  no 
clerk  on  the  train  and  I  couldn't  mail  the  letter.  I  was  very  much 
disconcerted,  because  I  made  that  promise  to  that  man  and  hated 
to  ^o  back  on  it.  I  knew  he  would  give  me  no  more  business.  I 
walked  back  to  the  post  office  and  I  asked  the  postmaster  what 
could  be  done.  Hr  says,  ^The  letter  can't  get  out  until  the  next 
day/  Well,  I  left  the  letter  with  him.  I  went  to  the  next  town 
anci  transacted  my  business  and  got  through  earlier  than  I  expected, 
and  I  went  on  farther" — I  suppose  he  meant  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — 
"where  I  got  on  a  train  and  came  into  St.  Louis,  there  I  went  down 
to  the  store  and  we  filled  the  order  from  my  memorandum  book  and 
shipped  the  goods  the  same  day.  The  letter  with  my  order  in  arrived 
24  nours  after."  He  was  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  said,  *' When  I  pay  12  cents  for  a  letter,  I  ought  to  get  the 
same  kind  of  service  down  there  that  I  get  in  St.  Louis  for  the  same 
amount  of  postage."  That  is  a  story  of  the  closed-pouch  service.  I 
thank  you. 

Senator  Gay.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service, 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Le  Pique,  wanted  to  be  called  when  we  had  that  section 
up.     We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Le  Pique. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOBEET  V.  LE  PIQUE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Le  Pique.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you 
to-day  in  behalf  of  the  grade  2  clerks  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  I 
want  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  extended 
substitute  period.  If  conditions  to-day  were  the  same  as  they  were 
in  our  substitute  time,  we  would  have  no  just  cause  to  ask  for  adjust- 
ment, but  there  is  at  present  a  law — ^H.  K.  19410,  appropriation  bill, 
fiscal  year,  191 8 — ^providing  for  the  appointment  of  substitutes  as  clerks 
of  grade  1  after  313  days'  service.  When  that  law  went  into  effect 
most  of  the  present  grade  2  clerks  had  a  substitute  service  equivalent 
to  one  thousand  or  more  days,  and  we  think  this  law  ought  to  be  made 
retroactive  in  order  to  compensate  grade  2  clerks  for  what  they  have 
suffered  in  loss  of  promotions,  etc.  That  law  was  very  unfortimate, 
inasmuch  as  it  dia  not  sj^ecify  that  it  should  be  made  retroactive. 

There  is  another  law  giving  us  the  $200  war  bonus.  This  defeated 
us  from  receiving  our  $100  automatic  promotion  which  we  were 
entitled  to.  In  3ie  period  of  our  substitute  period  we  did  a  great 
deal  of  study,  study  that  if  put  to  any  other  vocation  would  give  us 
now,  after  six  vears'  of  service,  a  training  that  would  call  for  a  salary 
much  better  tnan  we  are  getting. 

With  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  long  period  of  substitu- 
tion, any  available  surplus  of  the  clerks  has  been  used,  and  grade  2 
clerks  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  hand  to  mouth  living.  Our 
standard  of  living  has  been  of  necessity  low,  and  if  we  would  catch  up 
with  our  debts  it  is  almost  imperative  that  grade  2  clerks  be  given 
back  pay  for  the  time  they  were  forced  to  substitute,  a  period  ranging 
from  three  years  up.  This  has  caused  a  great  many  men  to  leave  the 
service,  men  who  can  not  be  replaced.    They  have  received  an  in- 
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tensive  training  in  the  railway  mail  service;  their  training  has  U^u 
on  every  kind  of  railway  post  office  in  the  State,  and  also  in  suf  f-r- 
visory  offices;  in  fact,  their  knowledge  of  the  railway  mail  seni^- 
covers  everything  from  A  to  Z,  and  the  few  clerks  that  have  remaintMl 
in  the  service,  of  grade  2,  are  inclined  to  be  sanguine  of  the  findin^>  ^f 
this  commission,  and  although  they  have  had  to  make  a  great  many 
sacrifices  to  remain  in  the  service,  many  of  the  men  having:  had  t^ 
let  their  wives  go  back  to  work,  or  their  children  to  work — withdniw 
them  from  school — still  they  wish  to  stay  in  the  service,  but  of  cour<^- 
they  can  not  stay  unless  they  get  a  salary  that  will  keep  them  in 
ordinary  living  circumstances. 

I  could  sDeak  for  hours,  giving  personal  anecdotes  of  my  own  or 
other  clerks'  exDeriences,  things  that  we  have  actually  suffered,  hut 
I  have  confined  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  generalities,  tnistin:: 
that  our  brief  and  the  c[uestionnaires  submitted  by  the  clerks  wouM 
cover  everything  that  is  essential,  showing  that  we  are  actually  ir. 
need. 

Now  in  speaking  of  the  terminal  railway  post  offices  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  it  was  an  innovation  a  few  years  ago  to  establish  termi- 
nal railway  post  offices,  cutting  down  on  the  space  in  the  regular  rail- 
way post  office  cars.  When  they  were  established  thev  were  dassititd 
as  class  C,  the  highest  classification  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  to-day. 
A  few  years  later  they  were  reduced  to  class  A,  the  lowest  classiiica- 
tion.  Now,  about  a  year  ago,  the  terminals  were  again  changed,  tlii> 
time  to  class  B,  the  intermediate  grade  between  A  and  C.  Now  if 
they  were  class  C  originally,  and  then  class  A,  and  then  transfernMi 
to  class  B,  it  was  rather  a  tacit  admission  on  the  part  of  the  P<>?t 
Office  Department  that  they  should  never  have  been  reduced  to  cla-s 
A,  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  just  as  important  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  when  they  were  class  C;  in  fact,  it  is  more  so  now. 

We  perform  eight  hours'  service  daily,  some  of  the  clerks  in  day- 
time, night  and  early  morning  hours.  We  have  three  eight-bnir 
shifts.  We  have  many  examination  requirements.  The  reciuire- 
ments  are  such  that  they  equal  those  of  most  railway  postal  clerL«  i^n 
different  lines.  All  clerks  have  to  have  an  examination  record  <»n 
4,000  cards  up;  hardly  any  clerk  in  the  St.  Louis  terminal  has  an 
examination  record  on  less  than  4,000  cards,  which  is  about  tw(» 
States.  A  majority  of  them  have  an  examination  record  on  thn^<* 
States,  and  some  four,  all  on  general  scheme,  varying  in  trick  and 
distribution.  In  addition  to  that  they  have  examinations  on  th»^ 
postal  laws  and  regulations  yearly.  These  case  examinations  an* 
examinations  by  general  scheme  oi  States  and  take  place  every  six 
months,  and  less  than  98  per  cent  is  not  considered  a  good  gracle. 

In  addition  to  these  examination  requirements  he  has  official  lottt'rs 
to  answer  and  he  has  schemes  and  schedules  to  keep  corrected,  and 
from  general  orders,  which  are  issued  every  week.  Each  State  has  a 
different  order  from  the  division  in  which  the  State  is  located.  He 
has  other  duties  outside  of  the  regular  eight  hours,  which  consume 
probably  an  hour  or  so  daily. 

Senator  Gay.  Let  us  have  your  opinion  now  about  the  salary. 
That  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Le  Pique.  We  believe  that  the  terminal  should  have  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  highest  classification  in  the  Railway  MhII 
Service,  if  there  is  to  be  a  distinct  classification.     We  argue  for  & 
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single  classification,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  separate  classification, 
the  terminal  railway  post  office  should  have  the  highest,  because  they 
represent  as  intricate  assignments  as  there  is  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  to-day. 

I  will  submit  these  few  lines  that  I  have  not  touched  on,  a  brief 
for  the  St.  Louis  grade  2  clerks. 

A  Voice.  Will  you  ask  the  witness  about  his  own  salary  and  the 
length  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  service  ?  I  think  he  overlooked 
that. 

Senator  Cay.  Very  well.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you  put  into 
the  record  your  o^vn  salary  and  the  length  of  time  that  you  have 
been  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Le  Pique.  I  have  been  in  the  service  six  years  exactly,  Janu- 
ary 6th,  this  year,  and  am  but  one  grade  higher  than  the  lowest-paid 
clerk  in  the  Kailway  Mail  Service.  My  salary  at  present  is  $1,400 
per  year.  My  basic  salary  as  grade  2  is  $1 ,000;  $200  is  the  war  bonus 
and  the  other  $200  I  received  effective  last  July  1st,  at  the  last  legis- 
[  at  ion  passed  by  Congress.     (Joint-bill  151.) 

Mr.  Le  Pique  submitted  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED   BY   MR.  ROBERT  V.  LE   HQUE. 

In  appearing  before  you  to-day  on  behalf  of  the  grade  2  clerks  of  the  Baili^iay  Mail 
Ser\-ice,  I  ^ish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  main  subject  which  we  believe  calls  for 
adjustment  at  your  hands.  1  speak  of  the  extended  substitute  period  which  the 
jjrade  2  clerks  were  compelled  to  endnre.  If  conditions  regarding  substitutes  to-day 
were  the  same  as  during  our  substitute  period  we  would  have  no  particular  grievance 
X*)  submit  for  adjustment,  but  there  is  at  present  a  law  which  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  substitutes  after  8er\'ing  the  equivalent  of  313  days*  service.  This  law  was 
jjftj^ed  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
(11.  R.  19410)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1918,  which  law  was  passed  on  account 
of  the  injustices  perpetrated  on  the  substitutes  at  that  time  by  the  indefinite  substitute 
period.  As  this  law  was  passed  to  safeguard  the  substitutes  from  the  tame  experience 
the  present  grade  2  clerks  underwent,  we  contend  that  the  law  should  be  made  more 
equitable  for  all  concerned  by  being  made  retroactive,  for  although  the  bill  says, 
'*  ♦  *  ♦  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  service  performed  prior  to  the  approval*  of 
this  act.  *  *  *, "  the  present  grade  2  clerk  (then  a  substitute)  was  allowed  credit 
for  but  313  days'  service  when  in  reality  most  of  them  had  served  1,000  or  more  days 
as  a  substitute.  If  this  law  had  been  made  retroactive  at  the  time  it  was  passed  by 
CongresB,  the  majority  of  the  present  grade  2  clerks  would  to-day  be  clerks  of  grade  5. 
As  tJiis  is  a  distinct  loss  of  three  yearly  promotions,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  asking 
too  miuch  in  requesting  that  thiscommission  recommend  that  this  law  be  made  retro- 
active. To  be  sure,  to  bring  this  about  would  cost  the  Government  between  one  and 
two  millions  of  dollars,  but  since  it  is  obvious  that  these  clerks  have  really  earned  this 
money  it  should  be  paid  to  them  in  the  form  of  back  pay.  And  in  \dew  of  the  fact 
that  the  Postmaster  General  reports  a  surplus  of  some  $35,000,000  in  the  last  seven 
years  the  amount  necessary  to  do  the  grade  2  clerk's  justice  seems  a  mere  trifle.    The 

girt  of  this  surplus  asked  for  by  the  grade  2  clerks  is  actually  what  the  Post  Office 
epartment  has  saved  at  their  expense.  We  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
last  salary  increase  law  which  became  effective  July  1,  1910,  thrmgh  signed  by  the 
Vrt«ident  November  8,  1019.  Ry  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the 
present  dav  substitutes  have  lost  the  increase  due  them  for  the  period  between  ./uly  I, 
1919,  and  November  S,  1919.  As  the  words  "including  substitutes"  were  inserted 
iu  this  bill  to  protect  the  substitutes  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  from  the  very  ruling 
which  has  been  made,  we  believe  that  pressure  s&ould  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  reverse  his  ruling  in  its  present  ajjplication . 

Clerks  in  First  and  Second  Class  Post  Offices. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Arthur  Wackwitz,  of  St. 
Louis. 
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STATEMENT   OF    MB.  ABTHTJB  WAGKWITZ,   ST.   LOUIS,  10. 

Mr.  Wackwitz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  prepared  ty 
most  of  my  statement  in  written  form  and  have  supplemented  that 
with  documentary  evidence  to  substantiate  statements  in  the  brief. 
How  much  time  have  I  got,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Gat.  Eight  mmutes. 

Mr.  Wackwitz.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  I  have  set  out  what 
I  think  are  six  of  the  most  pertinent  things  that  we  are  askmg  for. 
The  reasons  for  granting  them  are  in  the  brief  itself: 

First.  Adequate  compensation,  and  we  fix  that  at  a  minimum  of 
$1,500  per  annum,  witn  $200  automatic  increase  each  year  until  a 
maximum  of  $2,300  per  anniun  is  reached,  with  perhaps  a  special 
grade  beyond  that. 

Second.  The  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  make 

Eossible  the  reduction  of  night  work  to  a  basis  of  six  hours,  where  six 
ours'  nisht  work  shall  be  equivalent  to  eight  hours'  dav  work;  all 
work  performed  after  6  p.  m.  to  be  considered  night  worK. 

Third.  Time  and  a  half  for  all  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  on  any 
one  working  day,  as  well  as  for  all  work  performed  on  holidays  and 
Simdays. 

Fourth.  The  recognition  of  the  rule  of  seniority  in  the  making  of  all 
promotions.  I  might  add,  provided  that  in  malang  these  promotion^ 
the  competency  of  the  man  to  be  promoted  be  equal  to  that  of  h\> 
junior.  * 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  a  civil-service  court  or  board  of  appeal 
to  insure  a  greater  protection  to  the  positions  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  a  lifetime  may  have  been  devoted. 

Sixth.  An  equitable  retirement  law  as  an  insurance  against  destitu- 
tion in  old  age  after  long  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service.  1  am 
glad  to  learn  from  this  commission  that  that  is  about  to  be  done. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  first  item,  the  salaries,  $1 ,500,  in  the  opinion 
of  myseli  and  of  Mr.  Schmid,  who  with  me  is  representing  all  the  posi- 
office  clerks  of  this  city,  we  deem  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient 
entrance  salary.  The  $200  annual  increase  thereafter  until  tlie 
maximum  of  $2,300  is  reached,  we  believe  should  be  done  for  thi> 
reason:  That  the  increases  of  $100  a  vear  will  scarcely  keep  up  with 
the  high  cost  of  living,  if  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up  anv  higher, 
and  the  $2,300,  we  believe,  is  a  reasonable  and  maximum  sautry  after 
a  man  has  been  in  the  service,  say,  four  years.  He  is  then  a  com- 
petent man  if  he  is  ever  ^oing  to  be  such,  and  beyond  that  a  special 
grade  for  special  meritorious  service. 

Mr.  Rouse.  To  take  the  palace  of  the  special  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Wackwitz.  No;  what  is  now  known  as  the  special  clerk,  special 
grade,  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  have  one  grade  of  special  clerks,  or  two  grades^ 

Mr.  WACKwrrz.  I  am  not  representing  the  special  clerks,  they 
have  a  special  representative  here,  and  1  would  not  undertake  to 
say  what  they  deem  they  ought  to  have,  but  I  believe  $2,300  ought 
to  be  the  maximum  for  clerks.  If  in  its  wisdom  Congress  sees  fit  u* 
create  a  special  grade,  or  two  special  grades,  well  and  good. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  woiild  be  your  recommendation  on  that  line  i 

Mr.  Wackwitz.  Well,  if  a  man  is  specially  competent  and  excep- 
tionally good,  I  ^^'^HoTTo  t.hat  a  special  grade  ought  to  be  established, 
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based  on  meritorious  service  and  his  special  expertness.  There  are 
in  my  experience  in  the  Postal  Service  men  who  are  specially  expert, 
more  expert  than  others. 

^  Second,  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  niunber  of  clerks  to  reduce 
night  work.  Now,  the  chief  complaint  of  the  post-office  clerks  in 
St.  Louis  is  niriit  work.  Easily  two-thirds  of  our  work  is  performed 
after  6  p.  m.  Tfow,  the  hours  of  duty  in  the  post  office  in  ot.  Louis, 
as  I  have  compiled  them  from  the  schedule  in  the  division  in  which 
I  work,  which  is  the  citv  division,  in  the  mailing  section,  tour  No.  1. 
consisting  approximately  of  24  clerks,  reporting  at  12.30  a.  m.  ana 
working  until  8.30  a.  m.;  tour  No.  2  report  at  5.30  a.  m.  and  work 
until  2  p.  m.;  then  another  tour,  No.  3,  reporting  at  8  a.  m.  and 
working  until  4.30  p.  m. 

There  are  49  clerks  on  that,  according  to  my  information.  Tour 
No.  4  reports  at  12.30  p.  m.  and  works  until  9  p.  m.;  tour  No.  5 
reports  at  3.30  p.  m.  and  works  until  12  o'clock  midnight;  and 
another  one  reports  at  5.15  p.  m.  and  works  imtil  1.45  a.  m.;  and  the 
division  in  which  I  am  employed  report  at  12.15  a.  m.  and  work  until 
9.15  a.  m.  the  next  inommg.  Another  tour  comes  on  at  9  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.  That  is  considered  the  day  watch.  Watch  No.  3  comes  on 
at  10  a.  m.,  hut  that  watch  has  recently  been  discontinued.  Watch 
No.  4  comes  on  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  works  until  3  a.  m.  Now,  these 
watches  rotate.  A  clerk  first  begins  on  the  watch  reporting  at  mid- 
night, and  then  goes  to  what  is  known  as  the  afternoon  watch,  or 
reporting  at  6.30  in  the  evening,  till  3  in  the  morning,  and  then  to 
the  day  watch. 

Now,  night  work  is  naturally  injurious  to  the  health  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  safe  statement  to  say  that  about  25  per  cent  at  least  of  the 
clerks  who  work  at  night  are  compelled  to  wear  glasses,  due  to  the 
eye  strain,  and  that,  of  course,  disarranges  their  meal  hours  and  also 
disarranges  their  living  conditions.  The  man  who  goes  to  work  at 
midnight  has  to  get  up  when  everybody  else  has  gone  to  sleep,  and 
that  is  highly  disagreeable. 
Senator  Gay.  How  can  you  avoid  that  ? 

ifr.  Wackwitz.  Well,  that  can  not  possibly  be  entirely  eliminated, 
but  if  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  are  put  on  it  can  be  perhaps  cut 
down  bv  aumienting  the  force.  Of  course,  we  realize  and  frankly 
admit  that  tnere  must  be  some  ni^ht  work. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  proportion  of  the  mail  is  deposited  in  the  office 

between  4  and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ?    Isn't  it  about  90  per  cent  'i 

Mr.  WACKwrrz.  Yes ;  easily,  because  the  business  houses  close  along 

about  that  time  and  they  generally  wait  until  about  the  last  minute 

to  put  their  mail  in. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  what  would  you  do  with  that  mail?  If  you  are 
going  to  do  away  with  night  work,  what  would  you  do  with  that 
mail  that  comes  m  at  that  time  in  the  evening  ? 

Mr.  Wackwttz.  I  am  not  asking  that.  We  can  not  possibly  elimi- 
nate night  work.     That  is  bound  to  be. 

Mr.  KousE.  What  you  mean  is  there  ought  to  be  enough  men  put 
on  so  that  the  night  work  could  be  six  hours  work  at  night  to  con- 
stitute a  day's  work.  That,  of  course,  would  require  the  employment 
of  a  larger  number  of  clerks. 
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Mr.  Wackwitz.  I  will  submit  this  brief  to  you  gentlemen  and  I 
trust  that,  while  you  may  not  read  it  all,  you  will  carefully  look  ov^r 
some  of  the  documents  i  have  submittedf  here  as  a  matter  of  com- 
paring the  wages  paid  here  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  post  office. 

The  papers  referred  to  follow. 

Brief  Filed  bt  Mr.  Arthur  Wackwite. 

We,*the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  postal  clerks  of  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.,  berwr  r; 
present  some  of  the  most  pertinent  facts  relative  to  our  working  conditionB  and  t  <  * 
our  salaries. 

During  the  year  1907,  Congress  classified  the  salaries  of  postal  clerks,  rangine  fr  r 
a  minimum  of  $600  to  a  maximum  of  $1,200  per  annum,  which  maximum  everi  <  hr-. 
sought  to  attain,  because  in  those  da>'B  it  anorded  every  one  an  opportunity  to  \i\  •- 
and  to  raise  a  familv  in  decency  and  respect  and  to  fulfill  one's  duty  as  a  dti/en  i* 
tthe  Government  of  his  country.    These  salaries  and  conditions  went  aloi^  ui* 
1914,  and  then  increases  in  material,  clothing,  food  and  rents,  and  everj-  comitcvir'. 
or  article  entering  into  human  necessity,  went  continuously  upward.    Meanwhi  ♦ 
prior  and  during  the  war,  the  employers  in  the  outside  industries  were  obliged  to  m»-»  t 
the  increasing  cost  of  li\dng  ^ith  higher  wages  and  bonuses,  shares  in  the  businfae «  r 
percentages  of  the  earned  profits. 

Contrasting  the  increase  in  wages  received  by  the  postal  clerks  with  the  generi.: 
increase  in  living,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  cost  of  li\dng  has  increased  all  ih*- 
way  from  80  to  100  per  cent  within  the  last  six  years,  and  other  products  that  •?■  »• 
maKe  up  the  necessities  of  life  have  increased  in  proportion:  the  postal  clerks'  w4j»-» 
have  been  increased  only  25  per  cent,  thus  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  tlnir 
salaries  from  55  to  75  per  cent.  The  deficit  created  by  the  decreased  purchasing  p.w .  r 
of  the  salaries  paid,  nas  obliged  many  married  men  in  the  Postal  vService  to  ninu'*  * 
seek  additional  employment  on  the  outside  lat  the  risk  of  dismissal  from  the  sornf  f- 
or  the  wife  was  obliged  to  work  or  take  boarders,  thus  in  a  measure  destroyii^  the  rnu' 
purpose  of  a  home.  Then,  too,  children  have  been  taken  from  school  and  sent  t- 
work,  depriving  them  of  childhood's  greatest  boon,  a  proper  education.  Many  m^u 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  vacation  period  and  gone  to  work,  instead  of  rw-iitc 
and  one  particular  case  cited  in  point,  is  that  of  an  old  clerk,  with  a  record  of  53  \>ar^ 
of  service,  living  with  his  widowed  daughter,  who  is  obliged  to  work  to  help  b.r 
aged  father  support  herself  and  her  two  minor  children — a  sad  commentary  on  thf 
rewards  of  a  hali  a  centiu-y's  faithful  service. 

These  conditions  which  will  no  doubt  be  more  particularlv  and  in  fuller  dHail 
brought  out  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  your  commission,  reflect  the  li\  in- 
standard  of  the  postal  clerk  to-day,  which  is  below  the  accepted  American  standunl. 
for  the  work  the  postal  clerk  must  do,  the  responsibility  he  has,  and  the  position  u*' 
should  hold  in  the  conununity. 

WAGES. 

A  comparison  of  the  wage  scales  prevailing  in  the  city  of  St.  lx)uis  with  the  wul-"^ 
of  post-office  clerks  in  post  offices  of  the  first  and  second  class,  will  no  doubt  le  of  •«)-  *' 
interest  and  value.  In  making  such  comparison  it  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mr  i 
that  the  higher  rates  of  pay,  such  as  the  building  trades,  plumbers,  and  othere,  do  l-  • 
afford  employment  the  year  around,  also  that  a  considerable  apprenticeship  is  rei^uin-fi 
before  the  maximum  wsvge  in  a  given  line  is  attained.  Again,  the  standard  of  Tht> 
organized  craft  is  not  the  standard  of  the  unorganized  industries,  though  not  inf:(- 
auently  labor  in  an  unorganized  industry  receives  as  great  or  even  greater  pay  tlun 
the  oi^gaaized  crafts  in  similar  lines  of  work. 

The  submitted  scales  of  wages  are  in  the  main  a  part  of  the  contractual  agreenu  i/.- 
between  employer  and  employees  and  as  such  reflect  the  labor  market  with  refereT*  *• 
to  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  this  vicinity.  It  also  by  inference  exhibits  the  pref*»i ' 
standard  of  living,  since  the  actual  necessities  of  living  are  a  large  and  inftuentu! 
factor  in  determining  the  standard  wage. 

The  lowest  wage  in  the  submitted  scale  of  the  building  trades  is  40  cents  per  h '  r 
for  wreckers,  who  are  now  asking  75  cents  per  hour:  building  laborers  receivini:  '^' 
cents  are  asking  75  cents;  some  of  the  other  scales  show  wages  ranging  from  $2S  t<»  >' ' 
per  week  for  the  commonest  kind  of  labor,  while  the  wages  paid  in  the  skiUed  tra«lt* 
admit  absolutely  of  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  postal  clerks,  who,  besides  lH>:r.: 
required  to  be  an  "expert,"  must  contend  with  night  work,  Sunday  work,  and  s<*h»^i'  • 
study,  the  last  being  done  exclusively  on  his  own  time;  and  in  addition  to  ihw  :h 
postal  clerk  receives  only  'straight  time"  for  all  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight  h^*iir*, 
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while  the  submitted  scales  provide  for  time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime  worked  in 
excess  of  eight  hours. 

An  inspection  of  the  submitted  scales  will  show  that  wages  in  the  skilled  trades 
ranpp  from  58  cents  upward  to  $1  and  over  per  hour,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
while  the  8-hour  day  is  the  accepted  standard  day. 

The  following  are  a  few  items  taken  at  random  from  a  few  firms,  together  with  a 
letter  from  a  station  clerk: 

t'arondelet  Planing  Mill,  office  clerk,  $125  per  month. 

Southern  (/onunercial  Bank,  clerk,  $125  per  month. 

Johnson  Tin  Foil  Co.:  Cashier,  $125  per  month;  cash  clerk,  $125  per  month:  errand 


Inn-,  $00  per  month. 
J.  <\  Wind 


ind  Grocery  Co.:  Clerk,  $1,196  per  year:  errand  boy,  $60  per  mqnth. 

Barnhardt  Spindler  Co.,  porter,  $25  per  week. 

I>a\-id  Evans  Coffee  Co.:  Secretary,  $500  per  month;  treasurer,  $200  per  month. 

From  letter  from  station  clerk: 

**W'igh  to  call  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  experienced  clerk  at  stations  who  only 
ijet  the  ordinary  clerk's  salary.  In  most  cases  this  clerk  has  given  years  of  his  life  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  Post?l  Service  equiping  himself  for  this  special  line 
of  duty.  He  must  be  able  to  act  in  any  capacity  and  in  most  cases  be  able  to,  and 
does,  fulfill  the  position  of  superintendent  of  stations,  in  a  good  many  cases  doing 
ever\'thine  except  drawing  the  salary.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  that  is  placed  on 
these  clerks  and  they  should  be  financially  remunerated  as  well  as  given  a  special 
designation.  Any  clerk  working  at  a  station,  who  is  able  to  be  placed  into  such  a 
responsible  position  as  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  management  of  that  station 
during  the  absence  of  the  superintendent,  should  be  given  at  least  a  special  clerks  or 
foreman's  salary. 

' '  A  station  clerk  must  he  an  expert  in  every  line  of  service.  For  instance,  the  duties 
re^iuire  him  to  be  an  expert  distributer  and  a  post  graduate  on  Postal  Laws,  he  must  be 
able  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  a  money  order,  postal  savings,  register,  and  stamp  clerk. 
He  must  be  able  to  transact  business  with  the  commercial  world  the  same  as  if  he  was 
the  postmaster  of  that  district. 

*  fhese  are  the  conditions  that  we  wish  to  call  to  your  special  attention,  hoping 
that  you  will  give  them  the  proper  consideration  and  enat)le  the  station  clerk  go 
receive  some  recognition  of  his  versatility." 

(The  wage  scale  referred  to  follows :) 

LiM  of  leages  of  building  mechanics  and  laborers  Sept.  1 ,  1919.    {Subject  to  change  without 

notice.) 


Name  of  organization. 


Asbestos  workers  (agreement  expires  Jan. 
1, 192')>« 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers,  on  »e:*'ers 

Bridi;e,  structural,  and  ornamental  iron- 
workers   

BuiMint  laborers  (increase  pen  ling) 

Cirpen^ers  (Jan.  1, 192)— II  and  S1.12J)'.. 

Cabinetmakers , 

(^penters  (ship) 

Carpenters*  Helpers  ( increase  pen  din? ) 

Oment  finL<<hers , 

Cement  frame  setters 

Comprpssed  air  and  foundation  workers 
(opf  n-well  work) 

Top  and  windlass  men , 

Cai.ss<ni  work  up  to  22  pounds  of  pressure . . 

Pressure  superintendent 

.Assistant  foreman 

Lock  tenders 

Lock  tenden,  when  concreting  or  sealing 
is  d(me  on  shift 

Gauge  tenders 


Rate  of 

wages 

per  hour. 


$0.80 
1. 00 
1. 2.> 

.92) 

.50 

.87* 

.80' 

.80 

.50 

.90 

.90 

.70 
.50 
.87) 


.87J 

.93} 
.5lb\ 


Fore- 
man's 
wages 
per  hour. 


L35" 

i.a-) 

.ftO 
.97) 


1.00 
1.00 


1  00 
1.25 
.931 


Rate  for 

Rates  for 

Saturday 

over- 

))6tween 

time.* 

noon  and 

5  p.  m.» 

I* 

1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

U 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

n 

li 

n 

U 

15 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Rate  for 


Rate  for 
^^^'  """day 

p.m.'    1    "*•"• 


a| 

2    I 

2    , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
S 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


>  "li"  inlicat^timeanl  one-half:  "2"  in  Jicates  double  time. 

>  Indicates  advance  in  rates  contemplated. 
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List  of  wages  of  huUding  mechanics  and  laborers  Sept,  '1 ,  1919,  {Subject  to  changt  vu]^^.-: 

nottoc. )— Continued. 


Name  of  organizaticn. 


Caisson  work  above  22  pounds  pressare 
(this  time  is  divided  into  two  shifts  for 
eachNcrcw): 

22-27  pounds  per  day  of  6  hours 

27-30  pounds  per  day  of  6  hours 

30-35  pounds  per  day  of  4  hours 

35-40  pounds  per  day  of  3  hours 

40-43  pounds  per  day  of  2  hours 

43-46  pounds  per  day  of  U  hours 

46-48  pounds  per  day  of  l|  hours 

48-50  pounds  per  day  of  1  nour 

Concreters  (increase  pending) 

Concrete  block  men  (increase  pending) .  . 

Elevator  constructors 

Elevator  constructors'  helpers 

Electrical  workers  (wiremen) 

Ekctrical  fixture  hangers 

Electrical  workers  (maintenance  men) 

Excavators 

Engineers  (hoist): 

One  drum,  pump,  siphon,  or  eomr 
pressor 

Two  drums 

Road  rol  le  rs 

I  ocomotive  cranes  (monthly)  i 

Drag-line  machines  (monthly)  i 

Trench  machines  (monthly)  i 

Firemen  (construction) 

Gas  fitters 

Granite  cutlers 

Hod  carriers,  brick 

Hod  carriers,  plaster 

Iron  shopmen 

Lathers ". 

Machinery  movers  and  heavy  haulers 

Marble  setters  (increase  pending) 

Marble  setters'  helpers 

Pile  drivers,  wood  and  concrete 

Pile  drivers,  fteel  and  iron 

Painters  and  gladers « 

Painters,  sign 

Paper  hangers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Plumbers'  laborers  (increase  pending) 

Roofers,  compofiition  (increase  pending).. 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Sprinkler  fitters , 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers 

Steam  fitters 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

Steam  shovel  crews: 

Engineer  1 

Fireman » 

Cranemen  i 

Enidneers 

Firemen 

Stonecutters 

Stonedtrrick  men  * 

Stonemasons 

Stonemasons'  helpers 

Tuck  pointers 

Tile  layers  (increase  pending) 

Tile  layers'  nelpers 

Wreckers 

Wreckers,  alterations '. 


Rate  of 

wages 

per  hour. 


$7.25 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

8.25 

8.50 

8.75 

9.00 

.60 

.65 

.92^ 

.62 

1.00 

7.20 

.77i 

.50 


Fore- 
man's 
wages 
per  hour. 


Sa25 
8.50 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 
9.50 
9.75 

laoo 

.72J 
.72$ 
1.05 


1.12i 
7.70 


.60 


1.124 
1.12{ 


.92i 


.92i 
1.05 
.80 


1.13i 


.90 


1.12i 


.90 
.70 
.90 


I  Rate  for 
Rates  for  I  Saturday 


over- 
time. 


between 

noon  and 

5  p.  m. 


II 

2 
2 
2 
2 

U 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

H 
2 


I 


Rate  (or 
Satordt: 
lietween 
5  and  12 
p.  m. 


Sun  t_ 


II 

2 
2 
2 
2 

U 

1 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

M 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

li 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

I* 

2 
3 
1 
1 


3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

11 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

t| 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 

il 


1  Indicated  rate  applies  for  a-month  of  26  or  27  working  dayi  of  eight  houn  esefa. 
and  holidays  at  extra  pay. 
*  Indicates  advance  in  rates  contemplated. 
>  Rate  per  day. 


Ovmttnm,  Boadin, 
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WORKING   CONDITIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  working  conditions,  the  postal  clerk's  chief  complaint  is  his  hours 
of  duty,  which  virtually  aflow  him  very  little  or  no  time  for  the  social  activities 
enjoyewj  by  the  vast  majority  of  other  people.  In  the  St.  Louis  post  office  the  clerks 
have  at  best  no  more  than  four  months  in  the  year  during  which  they  are  permitted 
to  work  day  work,  excepting  the  few  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the  various 
substations'  The  hours  of  duty  in  this  office  very  easily  require,  three-fourths  of 
everv  clerk's  time  to  be  worked  on  one  of  the  various  night  shifts.  These  shifts  are 
as  follows: 

Mailing  section. 

Clerks. 

Tourl,  12.01a.  m.  to  8.30  a.  m 24 

Tour  2,  5.30  a.  m.  to2p.  m 11 

Tour  3,  8  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m 49 

Tour  4,  12.30  p.m.  to  9  p.  m 89 

Tour  5,  3.30  p.  m.  to  12  p.  m 41 

Tour  6,  5.15  p.  m.  to  1.45  a.  m 20 

City  section. 

Tourl,  12.15  a.  m.  to  9.15  a.  m 61 

Tour  2,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m 42 

Tour  3,  10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m 19 

Tour  4,  6.30  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m 60 

Tour  5,  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m 24 

From  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  schedules,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  night 
hours  listed  are  highly  disagereable  and  injurious  to  the  health  generally,  in  that 
they  necessitate  irregular  hours  for  meals  and  sleep,  and  practically  disarrange  the 
living  conditions  of  the  clerks  as  compared  to  the  accepted  normal  standard  of  the 
American  family. 

When  just  appointed  as  a  regular  clerk,  he  is  assigned  to  a  tour  called  the  combina- 
tion watch,  on  which  tour  one  stays  until  he  is  either  appointed  in  the  city  division 
or  the  mailing  division.  This  watch  he  is  scheduled  on  duty  from  6  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m., 
and  never  changes,  and  one  stays  on  this  tour  for  two  or  three  years  before  being 
assigned  to  either  city  or  mailing  section;  after  which  the  appointee  is  subject  to  the 
regular  watch  schedule  of  either  the  mailing  or  city  division. 

The  working  force  of  both  mailing  and  city  divisions  alternate  on  the  different 
tours;  those  in  the  mailing  alternating  every  eight  weeks  from  12  a.  m  to  9  p.  m.  to 
5.30p.  m.  to2a.  m.  (vice  versa),  the  majority  of  the  working  force  seldom  having  an 
opportunity  of  working  a  day  tour. 

In  the  citv  section  the  tours  rotate  from  the  12.15  a.  m.  to  9.15  a.  m  to  the  3.30  p.  m. 
to  3  a.  m.,  thence  to  the  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  or  10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

It  is  obvious  that  reporting  for  work  at  midnight  and  working  until  9  a.  m  and  some- 
times well  on  to  noon,  is  hi^ly  disagreeable,  while  any  other  hours  of  night  work  are 
equally  unpleasant,  as  will  readily  be  seen  from  letters  filed  with  the  commission  from 
ex-clerks,  giving  their  reasons  for  leaving  the  service. 

A  very  unpleasant  condition  existing  under  which  the  ^eat  majority  of  clerks 
working  in  the  mailing  section  do  their  work  is  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  season  the 
workroom  is  extremely  cold,  due  to  the  center  of  the  workroom  floor  being  above  the 
driveway  and  the  flooring  being  built  of  concrete  and  ^lass;  the  great  height  of  the 
roof  (which  leaks  at  every  rain),  the  absence  of  radiators  in  center  of  building,  and  the 
great  current  of  cold  air  gushed  up  by  the  elevators.  The  very  opposite  is  true  of  the 
conditions  in  the  summer.  The  extreme  heat,  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation  and 
circulation  of  air  (a  few  electric  fans  have  been  added  only  since  the  girls  have  been 
working  here).  Gases  of  overheated  and  fainting  occur  every  year.  In  going  to  lunch 
the  mailing  division  must  go  through  the  open,  cold  gangway  and  thus  expose  them- 
selves to  the  cold  elements  and  take  chances  of  getting  pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  the  general  working  conditions  created  by  night  work,  there  must  be 
oDflidered  the  necessity  of  scheme  study. 

The  following  is  therefore  submitted : 

In  the  St.  Louis  office  scheme  study  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  all  offices — dis- 
agreeable. 

Every  clerk  iff  required  to  learn  what  is  known  as  the  city  separation  scheme,  the 
examination  of  which  consists  of  between  2,300  to  2,400  cards,  which  must  be  thrown 
98  per  cent  perfect  to  attain  a  passing  percentage.  Then  clerks  assigned  to  the  city 
section  are  required  to  pass  one  examination  known  as  the  firm  scheme,  being  a  sepa- 
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ration  of  firms  (unaddressed)  to  districts;  the  examination  consisting  of  2.000  or  n. n^ 
cards,  requiring  a  memorizing  of  2,000  items  or  more;  in  addition  to  this  the  cU^t 
assigned  to  the  city  section  must  learn  one  or  two  districts,  and  after  having  d«  •  • 
this  he  is  reauired  to  pass  an  examination  every  six  months.  In  the  mailing  *i  w  :. 
this  is  varied,  by  requiring  a  State  or  States  to  be  studied  in  lieu  of  a  "distriit  :; 
the  city  section. 

These  conditions,  of  course,  confront  the  new  man  who  contemplate*  a  penna.^« :  • 
emplo\Tnent  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  have  operated  as  a  discouragement  in  a  m-* 
number  of  instances,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  necessity  of  paying  unskilled.  teni^H.rir 
help  60  cents  per  hour,  or  a  higher  rate  per  hour  than  the  highest-paid  skilled  dietrii  u:  r 
with  from  6  to  20  years'  experience  receives. 

The  employment  of  temporary  help  is  unsatisfactory  in  this,  that  it  is  drawn  fror  ^ 
body  of  young  men,  who  have  no  intention  of  making  iht>  Postal  Service  their  p«-Tii,j- 
nent  employment,  and  are  therefore  quite  frequently  careless  in  their  work  and  11- 
obedient  to  orders.  As  night  work  and  scheme  study  are  indispensable  to  the  harj- 
ling  of  the  mail,  the  condition  must  be  met,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  t  , 
only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  salaries  sufficiently  high  to  attract  comjM't'  \: 
men  who  are  willing  to  accept  postal  work  as  a  permanent  employment. 

The  large  number  of  resignations  during  the  past  ;^^ear  or  more  have  made  dc-<i'j.-i 
inroads  on  the  staff  of  skilled  and  exp>erienced  distributors  in  all  sections,  and  ii  u..- 
shortage  of  competent  men  is  to  be  met,  it  can  only  be  done  in  one  way,  nanx  1- 
sufficient  inducement  for  those  now  in  the  service  to  stay,  and  to  attract  com}*-!*:.: 
men  who  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  service  as  a  p>ermanent  employinent. 

The  present  situation  is  that  the  vounger  men  coming  into  the  service  to-day  U'a\* 
it  as  soon  as  they  become  thoroughlv  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  to  houn>  u't  j 
salary;  also  quite  a  number  of  the  older  clerks  are  leaving  the  service,  to  the  pen«  u- 
impairment  of  the  service,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  July  1,  1918,  to  Jul'. 
1,  1919,  approximately  152  resignations  occurred;  included  in  thin  number  »•:» 
about  25  distributors,  skilled  and  trained  men,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  replace  u. 
leas  time  than  one  to  two  years  or  even  longer  time. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  "General  brief"  submitted  on  behalf  of  t!  • 
" postmassters  of  the  United  States,"  by  Postmaster  Colin  M.  Selph  (p.  24): 

*'We  are  losing  ever}''  day  the  efficient  men  of  the  Fervice,  in  all  pections,  bf<au.-. 
of  the  low  salaries  paid,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  can  get  even  temjjonin 
help  at  40  cents  an  hour." 

It  is  further  submitted  that  the  present  shortage  of  help,  entails  the  necespity  d  i 
good  deal  of  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  or  in  other  words,  ** overtime,"  which  h^- 
m  the  past  year  or  more  been  abnormal.  There  are  times  when  some  overtime  i-  r 
be  expected,  but  it  should  be  restricted  within  reasonable  limits,  if  the  poeitirm  :  a 
postal  clerk  is  to  be  made  attractive  to  those  entering  the  service  or  the  men  of  ex;  ►- 
rience  are  to  be  retained. 

In  conclusion  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  things  most  needful  to  a  n  -i* ' 
of  pre.sent  conditions  are : 

First.  Adeauate  salaries,  as  an  inducement  to  competent  men  to  enter  the  j«er'.i«v. 
which  should  oe  an  entrance  salary  of  1 1,500  per  annum,  with  $200  automatic  incre^-<  - 
each  year  until  the  maximum  of  |2,300  per  annum  is  reached,  with  perhapc>  a  ^\nfi  u] 
grade,  beyond  this. 

Second.  The  emplo\'ment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  make  nowible  ^h- 
reduction  of  night  work  to  a  basis  of  six  hours  night  work  shall  be  equivalent  to  eiL-r  j 
hours  day  work;  all  work  performed  i^er  6  p.  m.  to  be  considered  night  work. 

Third.  Time  and  a  half  for  all  time  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  on  any  one  wurkiii.* 
day,  as  well  afi  for  all  work  performed  on  holida\'s  and  Sundays. 

Fourth.  The  recogintion  of  the  rule  of  seniority  in  making  all  promotions. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  a  civil  service  court  or  hcird  of  appeals,  to  in^ur- 
greater  prote<*tion  of  a  position  to  which  the  greater  part  of  a  life  time  may  have  \ft^  • 
given. 

Sixth.  An  equitable  retirement  law,  as  an  insurance  against  destitution  in  old  sti . 
after  long  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

Respe<*ifully  submitted. 

AxTBTm  L.  Wackwtr. 

JOSBFR  H.  SCHXID. 
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Senator  Gat.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Schmid,  of  St.  Louis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  H.  SCHMID,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Schmid.  Gentlemen  of  the  coiumission,  in  behalf  of  the  St. 
Louis  postal  clerks,  which  I  represent,  I  just  wish  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  majority  of  my  work  is  in  the  same  brief  that  Mr. 
Waokwitz  has  presented;  but  1  wish  to  say  this,  that  in  1910,  when 
I  took  the  examination,  it  was  two  full  years  before  I  received  notice 
of  appointment.  At  present  and  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  if  I 
am  right,  they  have  been  holding  examinations  montluy,  if  not 
semimonthly. 

The  wages  in  1912  or  1910,  or  anywhere  from  1907  up  to  1912,  in 
the  Postal  Service,  ranged  from  $600  to  $1,200.  That  was  the  scale 
then,  and  in  those  days  that  maximum  wage  of  $100  per  month, 
was  then  considered  High  and  sufficient,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
the  worker  in  the  outside  world  as  a  good  standard  to  obtain,  but  in 
1918  and  1919,  even  now  the  entrance  grade  of  $100  a  month  is  not 
considered  high  and  attractive  enough  to  hold  the  young  men  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

I  have  a  statement  here  which  I  wish  to  file  along  udth  the  rest  of 
my  briefs,  showing  the  resignations  of  clerks  and  suDclerks,  and  also 
the  percentage  of  skilled  distributors,  who  have  quit  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Rouse.  In  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Schmid.  In  the  last  two  vears,  1918  and  1919. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Schmid.  I  have  the  total  for  the  two  years  of  401  clerks  that 
handed  in  their  resignations.  That  does  not  include  dismissals  or 
changes  or  transfers  or  anything  like  that,  but  merely  those  who 
resigned,  men  who  have  quit. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Four  hundred  out  of  a  total  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Schmid.  The  total  has  been  rotating  all  these  years.  I 
believe  it  is  now  900  clerks.  That  is  close  to  the  number.  Qf  the 
skiUed  distributors,  or  those  that  have  learned  schemes  in  that  time, 
140  resigned  in  two  years. 

Getting  back  to  the  wage  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  Congress 
has  seen  fit  in  the  last  few  years  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  sub  100 
per  cent  over  the  wages  which  they  received  in  1907.  They  also 
saw  fit  to  increase  the  entrance  wage  100  per  cent,  which  in  1907 
was  $600,  and  to-day  is  $1,200;  and  if  they  now  see  fit  to  increase 
the  substitutes'  pay  and  to  increase  the  entrance  grade  100  per  cent, 
I  can  not  understand  why  they  should  have  discriminated  against 
the  experienced  man,  the  efficient  skilled  worker.  Why  did  not 
Congress  also  give  us  100  per  cent  increase,  same  as  the  sub  and  the 
unskilled  helper,  when  the  increased  cost  in  Uving  is  known  to  be 
up  to  100  per  cent  and  over  for  us,  one  and  all. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  wage  question,  and  I  wish  to  file 
this  brief. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  speak  on,  but  it  will 
take  more  time  than  I  have.  It  is  regarding  the  post  office  that  we 
work  in.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  new  building  entirely.  It  really 
was  built  with  four  walls  and  no  other  consideration  as  far  as  the 
clerks  on  the  main  work  room  floor  are  concerned.  The  roof  h&s 
been  leaking  ever  since  it  was  put  up. 
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Senator  Gay.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Schmid,  there  ar^ 
ofRcials  in  the  department,  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Wa.<hi:  /- 
ton,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  any  just  complaints  that  y.  , 
might  want  to  file,  and  this  commission  is  trying  to  get  evidcr.  »■ 
for  the  reclassification  of  salaries;  so  that  that  sort  of  t<*stim":.  ,- 
has  no  bearing  here  whatever. 

Mr.  SciiMiD.  WeU,  I  believe  that  unhealthy  conditions  prevail:!:^ 
in  the  semce  and  thus  depriving  us  of  our  health  and  naturtij!" 

1)utting  us  on  sick  leave,  and  so  forth,  has  a  bearing  on  our  p<)(*k»»T- 
)Ook,  is  an  indirect  cut  in  wages,  and  pertains  to  the  salary  quosii« u 
regardless  of  what  wav  you  put  it. 

Senator  Gay.  Anything  lik©  that,  you  know  the  Treasury  Dcynirt. 
ment  has  control  over  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Grovemmcut. 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  I  want  to  bring  forth  here  is  i!,::! 
we  haven't  been  able  to  bring  forth  such  grievances  in  the  St.  Ij^k.^ 
post  office. 

Senator  Gay.  Because  you  have  got  your  proper  court  for  thiit 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  Where  ? 

Senator  Gay.  In  Washington;  your  officials  there. 

Mr.  wScHMii).  If  we  did  anything  like  that,  wouldn't  the  char,.- 
be  made  that  we  should  resort  to  the  St.  Louis  officials  and  let  tht  iii 
take  it  up  ? 

Senator  Gay.  I  don't  know.     Have  you  ever  tried  it  ? 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  Well,  we  have  been  denied  the  right  of  a  hearing:  hi 
St.  Louis. 

Senator  Gay.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  officials  in  Wasliington  ? 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  never  written  them  ? 

Mr.  SciiMiD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gay.  1  suggest  that  you  do  so. 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  All  right;  we  will. 

Mr.  George  W.  Britt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  obje<  t  t" 
that  sort  of  thing,  being  denied  the  right,  and  I  would  like  to  got  a' 
explanation  on  what  he  means  by  being  denied  the  right. 

Senator  Gay.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  we  are  the  only  ones  wii . 
wiU  tusk  any  questions,  and  we  can  not  permit  anyone  else  Xo  <!■. 
that,  but  as  far  as  any  complaint  of  this  kind  is  concerned,  you  (  hm 
readily  understand  that  this  commission  can  not  go  into  all  li.' 
details  of  grievances  that  any  individual  might  have. 

Mr.  SciiMiD.  I  undei'stand  that. 

Senator  Gay.  But  what  we  are  seriously  trying  to  do  is  to  bcttt-: 
the  service  by  getting  reclassification  of  salaries,  so  that  the  nitr. 
will  get  better  pay,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  w.' 
hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish.  I  doubt  very  much  ii  we  will  be  M' 
to  do  as  much  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  us  <]" 
but  we  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  Washington  to  get  lri>y 
on  a  report  to  submit  to  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and  try  t<>  ^'»  r 
a  bill  out  to  bring  reUef,  and  anything  aside  from  that  is  really  o\t 
of  order  so  far  as  this  conmiission  is  concerned.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  ScHMm.  Well,  the  matter  is  mainly  all  adjacent,  and  wi^h  I 
could  have  the  time  to  explain,  but  if  that  is  the  case  I  am  vnWxvz 
to  stop  here. 

Senator  Gay.  That  other  matter  that  you  want  to  present  t<>  tis 
will  help  us.     We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  ScH3^fiD.  It  is  all  in  that  line. 

Senator  Gay.  Is  it  a  grievance  ? 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  It  is  conditions  that  have  been  existing  since  we 
have  been  here. 

Senator  Gay.  If  it  is  a  grievance  that  you  have  against  local 
<(>nditions,  we  are  not  the  right  court. 

Mr.  ScHMin.  Well,  we  have  no  other  court. 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  ScHMiD.  The  rest  of  the  statements,  and  so  forth,  are  in  the 
brief  presented  by  Mr.  Wackwitz. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Schmid  submitted  the  following  paper: 


BRIEr  FILED   BY  MR.   JOSEPH  H.   SCHMID. 


This  brief  refers  only  to  poet-office  clerks  and  subderks  who  have  actually  resigned 
in>m  the  service  in  the  past  two  years.  This  list  does  not  contain  auxiliary,  tem- 
|K>rary.  transfers,  or  dismissals,  but  only  bona  fide  resignations.  It  also  gives  the 
number  of  those  who- have  studied  schemes  and  dispatches. 

Resignations^  1918  and  1919. 


1918 

1919. 

Months. 

Clerks. 

Substitute 
derks. 

Qualified 
on  schemes. 

Clerks. 

Substitute 
clerks. 

Qualified 
onschemes. 

iftnTinry 

6 

6 

6 

16 

9 

34 

21 

10 

.36 

16 

20 

26 

s 

9 

11 

9 

8 

6 

3 

10 

6 

18 

19 

11 

36 

1 

^^hniury 



\ 

8 
5 

4 

M«rPh     ' 

4 

April 

2 
3 

1 

16 
6 
9 
10 
7 
1 

3 

liay 

i 

4 

June , 

9 

9 

3 

12 

3 

July 

7 

Aufnist 

September 

2 

4 
8 

October 

November 

4 

5 

5 

10 

4 

5 

December 

13 



Total 

196 

7                   73 

143 

65 

67 

Total,  203  clerks  in  1918;  198  in  1919.    Total  for  two  years,  401.    Total  distrib- 
utors. 140.    Which  makes  an  averap:e  of  16}  resignations  per  month,  of  which  nearly 
i  per  cent  have  skilled  themselves  in  the  science  of  a  post-office  clerk. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  McCain,  of  Cape  Girardeau. 
STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  GLENIT  McCAIl^r,  CAPE  GIEARDEATT,  MO. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  representing  the  clerks  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  post  oflBLce.  Cape 
Giradreau  is  a  town  of  some  twelve  or  lourteen  thousand,  and  we  have 
seven  clerks  employed  in  the  oflGice. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  our  salaries 
will  not  provide  a  suitable  living  for  our  families.  In  1914  on  the 
salary  received  we  could  save  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  men  did  you  say  you  have  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  Seven  clerks. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  long  have  they  been  in  the  service  ? 
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Mr.  McCain.  Well,  the  last  clerk  that  was  appointed  that  is  still  lu 
the  service  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  long  has  the  oldest  man  been  in  the  office? 

Mr.  McCain.  Well,  the  oldest  one  possibly  18  years. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  resignations  have  you  had  in  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  think  we  have  had  three  resignations, 

Mr.  Rouse.  In  two  jears? 

Mr.  McCain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gay.  What  salary  do  you  get  now  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  get  $1,550. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  subs  have  you  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  We  have  one  subclerk. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  men  are  there  on  the  eligible  list? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  think  the  list  is  depleted.  They  are  going  to  hold 
an  examination  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

Senator  Gay.  When  was  the  last  examination  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  Something  like  a  year  ago.  The  way  it  was  deplett»<i 
is  this:  They  have  been  tendered  the  appointment  and  have  turnthi 
it  down. 

Senator  Gay.  What  recommendation  have  you  now  in  regard  t^ 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  wage  at  this  time,  an 
entrance  salary,  shoiild  be  at  least  $1,500,  because  1  am  receiving  $:►«• 
more  than  that,  and  I  know  it  isn't  enough  to  supply  the  necessan* 
demands  of  a  family.  I  have  a  family  of  a  wife  and  three  children, 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  a  man  can  hardly  get  by  on  this 
salary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  should  try  to  provide  for 
himself  in  the  future,  and  to  do  so  would  take  a  salary  of  $2,300  <«r 
$2,400  possibly,  these  days,  if  you  live  anything  at  aU  Dke  you  would 
like  your  family  to  live,  and  educate  your  chil(&en  properly. 

Senator  Gay.  What  do  you  recommend  as  a  memoa  for  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  raise  the  money  to  meet  this  extra  expense  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  Well,  I  hadn't  thought  so  much  of  that-  This  propt^ 
sition  always  appeals  to  me  sometUng  in  the  same  manner  as  it  dil 
when  the  Government  entered  the  war.  They  didn't  ask  how  th* 
expense  of  the  war  was  to  be  raised,  but  after  they  went  into  the  wa: 
they  provided  for  the  expense  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Senator  Gay.  And  they  still  have  it. 

Mr.  McCain.  Yes,  sir.  We  know  the  Government  can  provide 
for  that  by  some  means  or  other. 

Senator  Gay.  Are  there  any  further  facts  that  you  would  like  to 
bring  out? 

Mr.  McCain.  Only  one  thing.  Previous  to  the  time  when  tlu" 
bonus  was  received  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  first  and 
second  class  offices  of  $100  in  salary,  which  I  presume  you  kno^. 
and  we  as  a  second-class  office  feel  there  should  not  be  a  distinction 
made  between  first  and  second  class  offices.  Our  living  expenses  ar«' 
as  much  there  as  they  are  in  the  larger  cities. 

Senator  Gay.  How  large  a  place  is  Cape  Girardeau  ? 

Mr.  McCain.  Twelve  or  fourteen  thousand.  And  our  duties  in  a 
small  office  consist  of  all  the  work  of  the  office,  because  there  LsDt 
enough  of  one  kind  of  work  to  keep  a  man  busy  on  that  line  of  work. 
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He  has  to  do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  office  during  his  tour 
of  duty,  and  we  feel  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  made 
between  the  first  and  second  class  offices. 
Mr.  McCain  submitted  the  following  paper: 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTEl*   BY   MR.  GLENN    mVaIN. 

I,  Glenn  McTain,  representing  the  clerks  in  the  poet  office  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  salary  conditions  in  our  city. 

Employees  of  a  shoe  factory  at  Cape  Girardeau,  working  not  more  than  48  hours  per 
week,  receive  salaries  of  not  less  than  $35  to  $45,  and  in  some  instances  $50  per  week. 
And  in  a  wood-pulp  mill  in  our  city  employees  also  receive  considerably  more  com- 
pensation than  poet-office  clerks,  which  is  also  true  of  employees  of  banks,  department 
stores,  and  our  other  institutions.  None  pi  these  occupations  require  greater  mental 
ability  or  skill  than  that  required  of  post-office  clerks. 

Of  a  foice  consisting  of  seven  clerks  in  our  office,  two,  or  approximately  30  per  cent 
have  resigned  recently,  in  spit«  of  the  fact  that  Congress  increased  salaries  last  July 
1  and  also  provided  an  additional  increase  effective  November  8,  1919. 

As  these  matters  affect  me  personally,  having  a  wife  and  three  children,  I  find  it 
abiwlutely  impossible  to  provide  on  my  present  salary  of  $1,550  per  annum  anything 
further  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  them,  whereas  formerly  I  was  able  to  save 
some  money  from  a  salarv  of  $1,100,  in  addition  to  providing  them  with  some  of  the 
luxuries  anil  comforts  of  Jife. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  respectully  petition  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the 
clerks  in  the  Cape  Girardeau  post  office,  to  recommend  legislation  reclassifying  sala- 
ries of  post-office  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  poet  offices  as  follows: 

Post  office  clerks  to  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $2,300,  inclusive,  pro- 
viding for  automatic  annual  salary  increases  of  $200  each  after  one  year's  satisfactory 
service  in  the  next  lower  grade  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Fuller,  of  St.  Louis. 
STATSICEVT  OF  MB.  H.  L.  FULLEE,  ST.  IiOTJIS,  HO. 

Mr.  FuLLEB.  Crentlemen  of  the  commission,  this  is  not  a  brief, 
this  is  supplemental. 

The  question  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  post-office  clerks  is  of 
course  an  increase  in  compensation  commensurate  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  War 
Board  shows  that  the  cost  of  living  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  ad- 
vanced 86  per  cent  since  1914.  So,  as  om-  maximum  salary  in  1914 
was  $1,200  per  annum  it  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  in  order  to  live 
on  the  same  scale  as  we  did  in  that  year  it  would  take  a  salary 
of  S2,232  a  vear.  When  we  consider  the  class  of  service  rendered  by 
post-office  clerks  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  under- 
paid when  these  salaries  are  compared  with  the  salaries  of  men  em- 
ployed in  civil  life. 

Money  order,  registry,  finance,  station,  postal-sayings  clerks,  and 
distributors  are  speciahsts  in  their  line,  and  the  training  which  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  acquire,  together  with  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities and  scheme  study,  should  be  paid  for  as  in  other  special 
lines,  particularly  the  skilled  trades  who  are  paid  by  private  employers 
for  the  training  they  must  possess  in  order  that  they  may  qualify 
for  any  particular  position. 

The  St.  Louis  office  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  comparative 
table  of  salaries  of  men  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  industrial 
work.  The  result  was  not  highly  gratifying  to  the  postal  em- 
ployees^ as  out  of  a  list  of  55  occupations  taken  at  random  throughout 
the  r^on  extending  from  the  ]£ssissi^pi  River  to  the  Pacific  coast 
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but  10  received  a  compensation  less  than  the  past-oflSce  clerk,  in- 
cluding the  recent  increase  in  salary  provided  for  in  the  emergenrv 
salary  law  which  became  effective  on  November  8,  1919.  XonV 
of  the  occupations  outranking  ours  in  pay  required  a  higher  degree 
of  skill  or  training  or  greater  mental  efficiency  than  that  exacted  <»f 
the  post-office  clerk. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  to  S6  per 
cent  above  that  of  1914,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  t!:o 
salaries  of  all  post-office  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  offices  \h* 
reclassified  as  follows: 

Post-office  clerks  to  be  divided  into  five  grades  ranging  fn>m  $1,5(h> 
to  $2,300  per  annum  and  to  progress  automatically  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  grade  through  annual  promotions  of"$200  if  the  ratin:: 
and  conduct  of  the  employee  is  satisfactory,  until  the  maximum  i» 
reached  and  for  two  grades  of  special  clerks  at  salaries  of  $2,400  an<l 
$2,500,  respectively. 

As  to  the  matter  of  raising  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  increase<l 
salaries  we  suggest  that  Congress  appropriate  the  necessary  amount 
unless  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Postal 
Service  as  a  profit-sharing  institution  in  which  event  it  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  clerical  force  that  the  Grovemment  adopt  higher  rates  of 
postage  similar  to  those  which  were  in  force  during  the  period  of 
war  with  Germany. 

I  suppose  that  the  same  conditions  exist  all  over  the  country  as 
they  have  in  this  office,  regarding  the  difficulty  of  keeping  efficient 
help.  During  the  past  year  this  office  alone  has  had  280  resignations, 
ranging  in  grades  from  the  lowest-salaried  emplovee  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  mails,  a  grade  which  the  most  of  us  consider  the 
pinnacle  of  achievement  in  the  Postal  Service.  And  as  long  as  out- 
side employment  offers  better  wages  than  the  Postal  Service  this 
condition  will  exist,  especially  among  the  younger  clerks  who  are 
the  material  from  which  the  personnelof  the  future  must  be  selected. 

Our  postmaster  has  been  a  statmch  advocate  of  adequate  compen- 
sation tor  post-office  employees,  and  it  is  through  no  fault  of  his  that 
we  are  receiving  the  present  small  compensation.  He  has  always 
recommended  increases  of  pay  for  men  who  are  competent  and  who 
do  their  work  honestly  and  conscientiously  regardless  of  political 
pull  or  party  affiliations. 

I  want  to  lay  stress  upon  political  pull,  because  I  heard  that  men* 
tioned  once  before,  ana  there  are  lots  of  Democrats  in  the  office 
that  would  like  to  trade  jobs  with  a  few  Republicans.     [Lau^ter.] 

Charges  have  been  made,  it  is  true,  a^amst  him,  of  terrorism,  of 
favoritism,  and  political  preference,  but  the  charges  have  never  been 
proven,  and  all  the  right-thinking  employees  oi  the  St.  Louis  post 
office  know  that  our  postmaster  is  with  us  as  long  as  we  are  with  nim, 
and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  are  with  him  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  this  office  has  the  reputation  for  efficiency  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  have  a  fine  post  office  and  a  big  postmaster. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through  the  office, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  substations,  and  1  haven't  found  a  better 
one  in  all  my  experience. 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  us.     [Applause.! 
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Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  for  temporary  service 
is  adequate,  60  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Pui-LEB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  contention.  We  regular  clerks 
that  work  overtime  get  less  than  that.  My  salary  is  $1,750  and  I 
get  a  couple  of  cents  less  than  that  when  I  work  overtime. 

Mr.  Rouse.  A  couple  of  weeks '  ago  the  Post  Office  Committee 
<^oncluded  the  hearings  and  consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  question  came  up  and  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  committee  that  they  snould  report  to  Congress  the  present 
salaries  that  you  are  now  receiving,  with  the  60  cents  as  compensation 
for  temporary  service.  Then  if  this  commission  concludes  its  work 
before  that  bill  goes  into  effect,  whatever  reconmiendations  we  make, 
if  they  are  adopted  by  Congress  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  bUl. 
I  don't  know,  however,  that  that  is  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  FuxLER.  We  did  not  take  up  the  matter  of  compensation 
for  tenaporary  service. 

Mr.  Rouse.  But  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  at  this  time,  for  your 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  here,  that  the  House  com-  . 
mittee  recommended  to  Congress — I  guess  the  bill  will  be  reported 
to-day — that  the  salaries  that  you  are  now  receivmg,  with  the  60 
rents  per  hour,  be  reported  to  Congress.  That  incluoes  the  increase 
that  you  are  getting  under  H.  J.  151.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Fuller  submitted  the  following  papers: 

BRIEF  SUBMIITED  BT  HENRY  L.   FULLER  AND  DAVID  F.   MONAHAN. 

A  long  time  ago  the  post-office  clerks  recognized  the  need  for  higher  salaries.  In 
1912  they  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  salary  increases  of  post-office  clerks  up  to  a 
$1,500  per  annum  maximum  automatic  grade,  and  in  1918  tne  maximum  was  raised 
to  $1,800,  and  subsequently  to  $2,300. 

(])oDgre8s  finally  recognised  this  need  also,  and  your  commission  is  a  result  growing 
out  of  that  conclusion.  So  the  question  before  us  to-day  is  "just  to  what  extent 
shall  salaries  in  the  Postal  Service  be  increased  **  rather  than  whether  any  increase 
is  necessary  at  this  time.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  it  is  necessary 
to  harmonize  the  several  determining  factors  which,  brieny,  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  To  what  degree  has  the  cost  of  living  advanced  and  how  much  is  necessary  to 
meet  this  added  cost. 

2.  To  what  extent  have  salaries  in  outside  employments  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living;  and  how  much  should  salaries  in  tne  rostal  Service  be  increas^  in  order 
to  compare  mvorably  with  salary  conditions  among  employees  in  outside  positions,  and 

3.  In  what  manner  shall  the  additional  revenue  necessary  for  increased  salaries  be 
raised. 

Very  recently  the  United  States  Industrial  War  Board  issued  a  statement  announc- 
ing that  the  cost  of  living  in  St.  I^uis  had  increased  an  average  of  86  per  cent  since  . 
1914.  Taking  this  figure  as  a  basis,  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  required  a  $1,200  annual 
salary  for  post-office  clerks  to  meet  living  expenses  in  1914,  then,  manifestly,  it  would 
now  require  an  additional  86  per  cent,  or  a  total  annual  salary  of  $2,232,  to  meet 
present  prices,  and  the  Government  statement  goes  on  to  relate  that  assurances  could 
not  yet  oe  given  that  the  high  mark  had  been  reached. 

That  we  may  consider  in  a  just  and  fair  manner  the  class  of  service  rendered  by 
poet-office  clerks,  it  is  necessary  to  first  understand  that  money  order,  registry,  finance, 
station,  and  postal  savings  clerks,  and  distributors,  which  takes  in  most  of  tne  average 
postoffice  clerks,  are  specialists  in  their  particular  line,  and  this  training  which  it 
IS  necessary  for  them  to  acquire,  together  with  like  financial  responsibilities  and  the 
constant  study  of  mail  schemes,  schedules,  regulations,  etc.,  should  be  paid  for  as 
in  other  special  lines,  particularly  the  skilled  trades,  who  are  paid  by  private  em- 
ployers for  the  training  they  must  possess  in  order  that  they  may  qualify  for  any 
particular  position. 

In  order  to  intelligently  arrive  at  comprehensive  and  definite  salary  figures  on  which 
to  base  a  comparison  for  use  in  placing  oefore  Congress  and  the  commission  our  views 
on  this  important  subject,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Office  Clerks'  Association  in  May,  1919, 
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compiled  a  comparative  table  of  salaries  received  by  workmen  in  the  principal  lM«nrh«« 
of  industry  in  St.  Louis.  This  table,  which  is  submitted  herewith,  contains  the  ^• 
aries  of  130  representative  branches  of  trade  and  shows  that  the  pay  of  post-office  derb 
is  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  from  the  highest,  at  the  rate  of  42  cents  per  hour,  whirfa 
amounts  to  $1,200  per  annum. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Office  Clerks'  Association  was  appointed  s  central  committee  tn 
have  compiled  comparative  salary  tables  and  we  are  tnerefore  happily  in  poBDcosim)  'A 
salary  figures  from  many  representative  sources.  We  further  submit  for  vour  kind 
consideration  b  schedule  of  salaries  paid  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  west  of  the  Midi- 
issippi  River,  including  St.  Ix)uis,  Tulsa,  Topeka,  Fort  Worth,  Shawnee,  Okla..  and 
Los  AngeleSj  Calif. 

Your  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  of  55  occupations  taken  at  laodtHD 
and  shown  in  the  table  but  10  receive  a  compensation  less  than  that  of  post-of!)(e 
clerks  in  the  automatic  grades,  the  highest  of  which  is  57.3  cents  per  horn  (computed 
on  a  30-day  month  basis),  including  the  verv  recent  increases  provided  in  the  emen?* 
ency  salary  measure  which  became  law  on  November  8,  1919.  None  of  the  occupa- 
tions tabulated  require  a  higher  degree  of  skill  nor  greater  mental  efficiency  than  is 
exacted  of  post-omce  clerks  and,  in  view  of  these  comparisons  and  the  ^t  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  86  per  cent  as  stated  by  the  Unitea  States  Deputment  (i 
I^abor.  we  respectfully  petition  the  commission  to  recommend  legislation  reclraBif>-isg 
the  salaries  oi  all  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  post  offices  as  follows: 

*' Post-office  clerks  to  be  divided  into  five  salary  grades,  ranging  from  $1  500  u> 
$2,300.  and  to  progress  automatically  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  erade  thmuirfa 
annual  promotions  of  $200  each,  but  only  after  serving  one  full  yeai  in  me  next  lower 
grade ;  and  to  provide  for  t\vo  grades  of  special  clerks  at  $2,400  and  $2,500,  respectively.* ' 

In  the  matter  of  raising  funas  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  increased  salaries,  we 
suggest  that  Congress  appropriate  the  necessary  amount  unless  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  Postal  Service  as  a  profit  producing  institution  in  which 
event  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  (xovemment  adopt  higher  rates  of  postage  similar 
to  those  which  obtained  during  the  period  of  war  with  Creimany. 
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Table  of  salaries  receiced  by  u^orkmen  in  many  of  the  pnndpal  branches  of  industry  in 

St.  Louis f  Mo.,  May,  1919. 

Per  hour. 

Bricklayer  (sewer) $1.  25 

(  ar-i^  heel  molder 1. 15 

Hricklayer 1. 00 

Painter"(idgn> : 1. 00^ 

PUisterer 1  00 

Plumber 1. 00 

Kneineer  ^steam  8ho\ el) 1 .  00 

Bridge,  structural  and  oniamental  iron  worker 92i 

Pile  drivers  (steel  and  iron) 92} 

Pattern  maker IK) 

( aiftion  work 87* 

]x>r\i  tenders 87} 

Wireman 87} 

Kntaneer  (hoist) 87} 

Ga.<  fitter 87} 

Stonecutter 87} 

Steam  fitter 87} 

Paper  hanger 85 

Turk  pointer 85 

Boiler  maker 85 

Stonemason 85 

liank  tellers per  month . .  175. 00-225. 00 

Carpenter 82J 

i'ement  finisher 82} 

Oment  frame  setter 82} 

Elevator  constnictors 82} 

Pile  driver  (wood  and  concrete) 82} 

Wagon  maker  and  wheelwright 82} 

Lathers 81} 

Granite  cutter 80 

Machinery  movers  and  heavy  haulers 80 

Sntinkler  fitters 80 

Blacksmith 80 

Electric-6xture  hanger 77} 

Trtiublcman  (switchboard) 77} 

Photo  engraver  (approximate  average) 77} 

Asbestos  worker 75 

Machinist 75 

Marb'e  setter 75 

Painters  and  glaziers 75 

Roofers  Ccom|)oeition,  slate,  and  tile) 75 

Sheet-metal  worker 75 

Tile  layer 75 

Boiler  maker'st  helper 75 

Table  jointer T5 

Stonecutter ^. 75 

Granite  stone  paver 75 

Troiibleman  (telephone) 75 

Ptailroad  telei^pner 72} 

Auto  mechanic  (city) 72} 

lineman  (telephone) 70 

linotype  operator 68J 

Railroad  machinist 68 

Terminal  association : 

Koiler  maker 68 

Blacksmith 68 

Sheet-metal  worker. 68 

(  armen 68 

Electrical  workers 68 

Hod  carriers: 

Plai^ter 67} 

IMck 65 

Monotvpe  operators  (keyboard  and  caster) 63} 

^'arperitcr  (ship) 02} 

Compressed-air  and  foundation  worker 62} 
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Plasterer's  helper >).  '..J 

Machine-woodworker i.. 

Paver  and  rammer *.:■ 

Butchers ♦,_'» 

(^lerks,  United  States  Naturalization  SerWce ♦  j 

Railway  postal  clerks  (temporary  maximum  grade,  July  1 ,  1 919) * ♦. ; 

Shoe  Workers  (approximate  average) ♦.' 

Cylinder  pressmen **^J>f 

Electrical  maintenance  men •  *• 

Iron-shop  men 'v 

Painter  (carriage) <;■> 

Stonemason's  helper fd* 

Railway  postal  clerk  (temporary  maximum  grade,  July  1,  1918^  * v^ 

Concrete  olockman *. oTt 

Book  binders 57  j 

Assistant  bank  tellers per  month . .  125. 00-150.  m^ 

Life  insurance  agents per  month . .  l:J2.  Jhi 

rompusitors .V>i 

Blac»?mith's  helper .'►•I 

Gauge  tender V.} 

Paper  rulers v.* 

Elevator  constructor's  helper V) 

Excavators .V> 

Fireman  (construction) W> 

Stone  derrick  men '>> 

Dynamo  tender  and  switchboard  operator v^ 

Asphalt  rakers V. 

Molder's  helpers  and  chippers v» 

City  firemen per  month . .  126.  Hi 

Mechanic,  poet-office  garage  (temporary  sixth  grade) M 

Metropolitan  police per  month . .  125.  ()•> 

Railway  postal  clerks oJ 

Letter  carrier  (temporary  maximum  grade,  July  1,  1919)  * h'l 

Poet-office  clerk  (temporary  maximum  grade,  July  1,  1919)  * oi' 

Cabinet  maker 5i  i 

Bookkeepers  (bank) per  month..  100. 00-125. tX» 

Top  and  windlass  men 5») 

Steam  fitter's  helper 5(i 

Lineman's  helper ')0 

Asphalt  smoother  and  tamper V» 

Carpenter's  helper V) 

Auto  mechanic  s  helper  (city) 5<» 

Machinist's  helper ^* 

Paver's  helper *»0 

Bakers  (approximate  average) '^^ 

Job  pressmen V^ 

Letter  carrier  (temporary  maximum  grade,  July  1,  1918) ' 49 

Post-office  clerk  (temporary  nyiximum  grade,  July  1,  1918)  * 4^ 

Chauffeur,  post-office  garage  (temporary  fourth  grade) 4^ 

Laborers: 

Class  ICcity) 4ii 

Construction ?^ 

Mechanics,  post-office  garage  (sixth  grade) ^'>fi 

Building  laborers  and  wreckers 45 

Foundry  laborers * 45 

Tile  layer's  helper 4:^J 

C-ylinder-press  leeders 4.3^ 

United  Railway  motormen  and  conductors 42 

Chauffeurs,  poet-office  garage  (fourth  grade) 42 

Letter  carrier  ($1,200  per  annum) 42 

Post-office  clerk  ($ 1 ,200  per  annum ) 42 

Electrician's  helper 40| 

1  Includes  temporary  increase  effective  July  1, 1919,  and  extension  of  temporary  inemsa  iMrind  Joly 
1, 1918. 
*  Includes  temporary  Increase  of  1300  per  annum  effective  July  I,  1918. 
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Per  hoar. 

Sprinkler  fitter's  helper $0. 40 

Teamsters  and  chauffeur?  (approximated ^  .  40 

(iara^men,  post-ofiSce  earage  (filth  grade,  temporary) 38J 

A^nMant  bookkeepers  (bank) per  month . .  W.  00-100. 00 

PiicJt-offioe  laborers  (temporary  grade) 3r» 

Powpr-plaiit  helper " 35 

leaker's  heljjer  (approximate  average) 35 

Electrotypers  (approximate  averajfe) 35 

Garagemen,  poet-ofiice  garage  (fifth  grade) 33J 

Prtjt-office  laborer 31 

Note. — In  comparing  salaries  of  post-office  clerks  $1,200  per  annum,  or  42 
cents  i>eT  hour,  must  be  taken  as  the  basic  figure,  as  under  existing  law  post-office 
clerks  in  the  maximum  grade  of  $1,500  per  annum  (which  is  only  tenaporary)  ^ould 
automatically  be  reduced  to  $1,200  per  annum  (42  cents  per  hour\  effective  July  1, 
1920. 

Salaries  of  Government  employees  as  shown  above  are  computed  on  a  30-day  basis. 
O^mpenaation  at  $125  per  month  was  granted  policemen  by  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
but  the  bill  making  it  a  law  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  tKe  governor. 

INTERESTING  FACTS. 

The  figures  shown  in  the  appended  salary  table  will  be  incorporated  in  a  general 
schedule  covering  the  prinicpal  cities  representative  of  every  section  of  the  United 
Stales,  being  assembled  and  compiled  by  the  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks  for  use  in  its  campaign  for  equitable  reclassification  and  readjustment 
of  salaries  paid  emplovees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  schedtde  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
the  next  Conpess,  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  the  special  commission  appointed  by  the  last  Congress  to  make  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  salaries  paid  post-office  emplovees  with  a  \dew  to  reclassification. 

In  compiling  and  arranging  tnese  figures  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  making 
the  mistake  of  comparing  **  a  potato  with  an  ear  of  com,"  figuratively  speaking.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tne  fact  that  post-office  clerks  can  not  properly  be  com- 
parea  with  the  ordinary  clerk  in  any  other  business  organization,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  To  be  specific — money  order,  registry,  station  and  postal-savings  clerks, 
and  distributers,  which  takes  in  most  of  the  average  post-office  clerks,  are  specialists 
in  their  particular  line,  and  this  training  which  they  acquire  and  the  constant  study 
of  mail  schemes  and  schedules,  the  knowledge  of  foreigu  exchange  and  the  conversion 
of  money,  and  with  like  financial  responsibilitieB  required  of  them  in  order  to  qualify 
for  their  respective  positions  should  oe  paid  for  as  in  other  special  lines,  particularly 
the  skilled  trades,  wno  are  paid  by  private  employers  for  the  training  which  it  is  neces- 
\2jy  for  them  to  possess  in  order  that  they  may  qualify  as  members  of  any  particular 
ine  of  occupation.  In  so  far  as  most  post-office  clerks  are  concerned,  the  title  "  post- 
office  clerk"  is  a  misnomer,  and  for  that  reason  the  salaries  paid  to  this  class  of  em- 
ployees should  not  be  compared  with  that  paid  ordinary  clerks  in  a  business  or  com- 
mercial office. 

Unlike  men  in  the  skilled  trades  and  professions,  requiring  experience,  study, 
and  special  training,  the  postal  employee  can  not  use  to  advantage  the  experience 
and  knowledge  gained  in  tne  Government  service,  if  for  any  reason  ne  shoida  become 
separated  from  that  service. 

vVe  know  of  no  other  trade  or  profession  where  an  employee  is  required  to  regularly 
take  periodical  mental  examinations  of  subjects,  studies,  and  details  in  connection 
with  routine  work  and  maintain  a  grade  of  from  95  to  98  per  cent  (98  is  the  required 
percentage  in  the  St.  Louis  post  office  for  scheme  study)  in  order  to  secure  and  guar- 
antee his  salary  pade,  position,  and  employment. 

Our  classification  law,  passed  13  years  ago,  when  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
conditions  were  wholly  omerent  from  the  conditions  of  to-dav,  provides  an  entirely 
unscientific  and  inequitable  scheme  of  compensation.  Manifestly  this  law  ought  to 
be  radically  amended,  or  repealed,  and  a  better  one  enacted  in  its  stead. 

In  subscribing  to  Liberty  oouds,  war  savings.  Red  Cross,  and  other  war  charities, 
the  postal  employees  astablished  a  very  creditable  record  and  their  names  were  always 
around  the  top  of  every  list.  It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  these  same  employees, 
who  supported  their  Government  so  liberally  to  fina  their  names  listed  near  the  bottom 
of  the  appended  salary  schedid«. 
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It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  include  in  this  table  the  2,000,000  rai.-  . : 
employees  of  the  country,  as  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  and  complexitv  r  ;- 
impossible  to  find  any  fixed  basis  or  formula  which  could  correctly  be  ap)*fiM:  - 
any  phases  of  the  general  problem  relating  to  the  reclassification  of  salaries  of  j  •*. 
-office  employees.    However,  in  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rait:*...: 
employees  receiving  $100  per  month  were  given  an  increase  of  31.75  per  cent.  *•'  . 
total  of  1131.75  per  month,  effective  January  1,  1918,  while  post-office  rl<Tk.«  .•  • 
letter  carriers  in  the  maximum  grades  receiving  $100  per  month  as  late  as  Ju'  ^ 
1918,  will  be  compensated  at  |125  per  month,  or  $1,500  per  annum,  until  Juii^' 
1920,  as  a  result  of  temporary  increases  granted  by  Congress  during  the  perKni    f 
war,  i.  e.,  one  of  $200  per  annum,  effective  July  1, 1918,  and  an  additional  one  of  ^  ■• 
per  annum,  effective  July  1,  1918. 

A  great  number  of  our  members  had  answered  their  country's  call  and  srono  y 
military  servdce,  and  numbers  of  others  had  left  the  Government  8er\'ice  and  ♦  «- 
outside  employment,  due,  of  course,  to  higher  wages  and  war-time  condition-.    I- 
certain  post  offices  there  were  as  many  as  100  resignations  some  months  during  i '  ~ 
and  1918.    As  the  cost  of  living  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  passage  of  our  pr<'^ 
salary  law,  the  New  Orleans  convention  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  rt^.L-. 
fication  of  post-office  clerks  up  to  $1,800  per  annum.    Under  existing  law  po^-i^' .  ^ 
-clerks  in  the  maximum  grade  of  $1,500  would  automatically  be  reduced  to  li. « 
per  annum  after  June  30,  1920. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  D.  F.  Monahan,  of  St.  L<jui- 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  F.  MOlTAHAir,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Monahan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Congressioiia! 
Committee,  I  have  just  a  few  moments  and  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  grievance  of  a  branch  of  clerks  that  have  not  been  rcf- 
resented,  as  I  tmderstand,  between  the  supervisory  and  the  sptH.a! 
clerks  and  the  ordinary  clerks.  They  are  known  as  finance  cUtk^ 
the  clerks  in  the  finance  division  that  handle  all  of  the  funds,  wur 
revenue,  stamps,  and  so  forth.  They  are  under  a  $20,000  how:. 
They  were  formerly  classed  as  supervisors,  but  did  not  share  in  iL-^ 
increase  granted  supervisory  officials  July  1,  1919.  They  have  to  't»t 
experts  on  the  typewriter,  operate  an  adding  machine,  be  accural f- 
at  figures,  write  a  very  plain  hand,  that  everybody  can  read,  and  th<'  r 
salary  is  just  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  clerk,  with  the  excepti*  i. 
of  overtime.  When  a  finance  clerk  puts  in  overtime  he  gets  ab>»^- 
Ijitely  no  compensation  whatever.  He  gets  no  time  off,  and  Lt- 
doesn^t  get  paid  one  cent.  New  Year's  Day  we  put  in  14  hours  trying 
to  get  out  a  payroll,  and  we  didn't  get  a  cent  extra  for  it.  Had  w* 
been  common  clerks  or  special  clerks  or  something  on  that  order,  \\ « 
would  have  gotten  14  hours'  additional  pay.  The  overtime  for  i. it- 
calendar  year  1918  amounted  altogether  to  3,300  hours  divid^MJ 
between  about  12  clerks;  the  overtime  for  the  calendar  year  1919  wa> 
less;  it  was  just  about  2,700  hours.  These  clerks  have  not  receivt  i! 
any  pay  whatever  for  that  time*,  have  never  taken  one  hour  of  it  oil 
except  for  sickness  or  because  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  I  think  thni 
the  aepartment,  or  somebody  in  charge  of  the  classification  of  salarit'> 
etc.,  should  make  some  provision  for  pay  for  finance  clerls  who  an; 
compelled  to  work  overtime,  the  same  as  anybody  else  in  any  bran<  L 
of  the  service  or  any  other  place.     That  is  all  I  have,  sir. 

BRIEF  FILED  BY  MR.  PAUL  J.  PAYNE,  FOR  THE  POST-OFFICB  CLERKS  OF  SPRINGFIEIJ).  V  < 

We  can  not  hope  to  add  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  information  that  ha?  aln-j-i 
been  furnished  to  this  commission,  nor  to  add  weight  to  the  arguments  already  j1- 
vanced  in  behalf  of  the  postal  employees  of  the  United  States,  but  in  order  to  emiu- 
size  certain  of  these  points,  we  desire  again  to  bring  them  to  your  attention. 
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To  begin  with,  ae  a  matter  of  pride  in  our  country*'  and  as  an  example  to  others,  the 
Oovemment  should  be  a  model  employer,  furnishing  to  its  employees  every  advantage 
consistent  with  a  business-like  administration  of  its  affairs.  Working  conditions  and 
•salaries  in  the  Postal  Service  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  will  not  only  be  fair  and 
just  to  the  employees,  but  they  must  of  necessity  be  made  attractive  to  men  of  a  hieh 
order  of  intelligence  and  ability.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  offset  the 
lark  of  business  opportunities  and  opportunities  for  rapid  advancement  that  often 
present  themselves  in  other  lines  of  endeavor.  A  man  can  hope  to  become  a  partner 
m  a  business  enterprise,  but  he  can  not  hope  to  ever  have  a  greater  share  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  than  is  already  held  by  tne  humblest  citizen  of  the  land.  Not  only 
this,  but  nis  experience  in  the  Postal  Service  is  of  practically  no  value  to  him  in  any 
other  line  of  work,  consequently  he  can  not  use  it  as  a  steppingstone  to  higher  things. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  present  high  standards  of  uie  Postal  Service  are  to  be 
maintained,  to  offer  inducements  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  those  offered  in  the 
business  world  in  general. 

Xo  argument  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  present  basic  salaries  are 
inadequate,  it  remains,  therefore,  merely  to  establish  a  new  classification  on  an  equi- 
table haiiia.  The  hope  that  the  cost  of  living  will  soon  decline,  can  scarcely  be  enter- 
tained in  the  face  of  conditions  as  they  exist  at  this  time,  therefore  for  the  reasons  above 
!iet  forth  it  is  important  that  this  new  classification  be  adjusted  to  conditions  as  they 
exist,  especially  as  so-called  economic  experts  have  repeatedly  proven  themselves 
int^pable  of  forecasting  future  economic  conditions. 

Another  thing  to  which  we  wish  to  invite  the  closest  attention  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
skilled  workmen.  The  industrial  world,  in  its  ever  increasing  complexities,  has 
produced  the  so-called  skilled  workman  and  in  reception  of  his  peculiar  ability  or  his 
^pecial  training,  and  his  consequent  superior  value,  is  pacing  him  a  much  higher  wage, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  several  times  the  amount  paid  to  the  unskilled  man. 
The  greater  part,  or  at  least  much  of  the  work  of  the  post  ofl5ce,  requires  a  high  order 
of  skSl  and  intelligence,  and  this  fact  should  be  recognized  by  Congress,  with  whom  is 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  post-oflSce  clerk.  The  poet-office 
clerk  mu:3t  be  familiar  with  banking  and  other  business  methods  and  must  have  at  his 
instant  command  the  constantly  changing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department, 
which  in  itself  is  no  small  matter,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  familiarize  himself  with 
thousands  of  facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  mail  by  the  quickest  routes  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  short,  he  is  a  skilled  workman  of  the  highest  order,  requiring  a  training 
of  four  or  five  years  in  most  instances,  to  bring  him  to  his  highest  efficiency,  and  as 
such,  he  shoula  receive  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  is  accorded  to  other  skilled 
workmen.  We  shall  not  offer  statistics  to  show  that  this  is  not  being  done,  as  many 
figures  have  already  been  submitted  along  these  lines,  but  we  leave  the  matter  with 
thi.s  suggestion. 

Xo  stronger  evidence  that  the  department  is  not  offering  sufficient  inducements  to 
secure  and  hold  men  of  the  required  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  can  be  offered 
than  the  fact  that  fewer  and  fewer  men  each  year  are  taking  the  ci\nl  service  examina- 
tions for  these  positions,  noti^dthstanding  the  fact  that  the  examinations  have,  from 
time  to  time  been  made  less  difficult  in  order  that  more  eligibles  might  be  obtained. 
Even  then  we  find  our  own  office  to-day  without  an  eligible  on  the  register.  This  is 
not  alone  because  so  few  have  been  placed  on  the  register,  but  because  a  constantly 
increasing  number  decline  appointment  because  of  the  better  inducements  offered 
in  outside  lines.  The  fact  that  better  inducements  are  offered  is  also  being  strongly 
emphasized  by  the  resignation  from  the  service  of  many  of  our  younger  and  abler  men, 
to  accept  better  positions  on  the  outside. 

We  hold  that  our  standards  should  not  be  reduced  to  meet  these  conditions;  on  the 
<ontrary,  we  begin  to  see  the  need  of  raising  them  still  higher,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  present  standard  of  efficiency,  and  may  we  say  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  are  more  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  service  than  in  maintaining  an 
indifferent  service  at  the  present  cost.  If  the  necessity  of  increased  cost  can  be  shown, 
no  complaint  will  be  made  of  sufficient  increase  to  maintain  or  improve  the  service. 
The  only  remedy  for  existing  conditions  is  to  improve  working  conditions  and  salaries 
in  such  measure  as  to  successfully  compete  with  business  interests  in  attracting  men  of 
the  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  ability.  To  this  end  we  respectfully  suggest  an 
entrance  salary  of  |1,500  per  year  for  post-office  clerks,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  for  a  small  family,  with  automatic  promotions  of  $200  each  year 
up  to  $2,300,  with  special  grades  of  $2,400  and  $2,500  per  year  to  be  awarded,  as  in  the 
past,  in  cases  of  special  merit. 

In  closing,  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  ourselves  freely  in  this  matter  and  to  urge  the  importance 
of  granting  to  us  such  conditions  as  will  serve  to  keep  the  Postal  Service  up  to  its 
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S resent  high  standards,  and  we  pledge  our  undivided  support  in  this  cause.    ^^  e 
esire  especially  to  thank  the  members  of  the  commission  for  their  unfailing  kiDdL««$ 
and  consideration. 

SUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDING  SPECIAL  CLERKS,  AT  FIRST  AXD 

SECOND   CLASS   OFFICES. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Britt,  of  St.  Louis,  repre- 
senting the  supervisories. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  W.  BBITT,  ST.  LOXnS,  MO. 

Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlement  of  the  commission,  ordi- 
narily I  should  prefer  to  make  an  oral  statement  all  the  way  through, 
but  u  the  commission  will  bear  with  me  I  |)refer  to  read  our  brief, 
which  I  think  I  can  confine  to  the  limitation  assigned  me,  but  I 
would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  bv  saying  that  in  arranging  this 
brief  we  looked  about  to  find  somethiivg  to  say  different  from  any- 
body else.  We  found  that  impossible,  i&.  Chairman,  and  we  watched 
the  course  of  the  commission  since  you  began,  and  read  the  proceed- 
ings whenever  they  have  been  issued,  and  we  thought  we  would  try 
to  find  something  that  we  could  say  that  the  commission  did  Q(»t 
know,  and  we  found  that  that  was  the  biggest  task  of  all,  and  that 
is  a  thing  that  we  want  to  congratulate  oursielves  on  iriore  than  any- 
thing else,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  entirely  conversant  with  all  the>'; 
concUtions  and  that  you  know  the  situation  as  thoroughly  as  we 
know  it;  that  you  know  the  conditions  that  surroimd  us  are  the  same 
as  the  conditions  that  surround  any  other  individuals  that  have  to 
live.  For  that  reason  we  have  not  compiled  any  figures  showing 
what  we  think  each  man  ought  to  receive,  nor  have  we  compiled  any 
figures  showing  what  it  takes  for  each  man  and  his  family  to  live, 
because  that  is  a  thing  that  has  been  discussed  so  generally.  We 
have  left  that  to  the  commission  because  we  know  they  are  entirely 
capable  of  handling  it,  as  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  hand- 
ling all  of  these  other  matters.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  are 
coming  before  you  because  we  are  asked  to  do  so  by  our  fellow 
employees  and  not  because  we  expect  to  add  much  to  your  edification 
ana  information. 

I  shall  read  this  just  as  briefly  and  as  quickly  as  I  can.     [Reading:] 

On  behalf  of  the  supervisory  employees  and  special  clerks  of  the  poet  office  at  St . 
Louis,  Mo.,  a3  well  as  the  supervisDrs  of  other  Unit^  States  post  offices,  we  derire  t«. 
express  our  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  as  we  see  it,  our  claim  f.  r 
favorable  consideration  in  the  matter  of  increased  compensation.  We  regard  th**-<f 
hearings,  which  have  processed  for  some  months,  as  indicating  a  decided  step  in  th*.- 
direction  of  progress,  which  must  have  for  its  greatest  effect  a  clearer  underetandin^ 
between  the  various  Government  employees  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stai«^. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  commission  has  been  furnished  with  statistics  ahowiuj 
the  salaries  received  by  the  supervisors,  the  amount  of  business  performed  under  thtir 
supervision,  as  well  as  the  number  of  men  working  under  their  direction.  We  w^ 
aware  that  an  abundance  of  evidence  has  been  furnished  in  the  various  hearings  held 
at  the  different  large  offices  in  the  United  States,  dbowing  that  the  average  poe^al 
employee  is  not  recei\ing  sufficient  compensation  for  his  maintenance  in  Niew  of  the 
tremendous  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  and  x^i«- 
cussed,  not  only  at  these  hearings,  but  through  the  press,  giving  statistics  prepared  by 
expert  investi^tors  who  have  made  thorough  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  li\ing  and  intl* 
|he  compensation  received  by  the  various  classes  of  labor  for  services  rendered.  %• 
do  mot,  therefore,  deem  it  necessary  to  burden  the  commission  with  further  statistics 
along  these  lines,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  information  furnished  provides  abun 
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dant  exidence  that  something  must  be  done  if  comfort  and  a  minimum  degree  of 
luxury  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  homes  of  the  postal  employees. 

.So  that  the  first  question  to  be  determined,  as  we  see  it,  is  whether  postal  employeefl 
are  efficiently  paid  to  provide  their  homes  with  the  necessities  of  life  and  to  see  that 
without  regard  to  the  cnaracter  of  the  work  performed  that  such  provision  is  made. 
The  interests  of  humanity  demand  that  the  Lnit^d  States  Government  fully  care  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  directly  serving  it.  For  we  hold  that  the  man  in  the 
humblest  walk  of  life  is  entitled  to  live  in  comfort  if  he  is  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  whatever  duties  are  assigned  him.  He  is  entitled  to  sufficient  compensation  to 
enable  him  to  have  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  come  not  to  any  of  us  because 
we  deserve  it  more  than  any  other,  but  because  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  and  the  soil 
created  by  the  Almighty  were  given  to  the  world,  that  all  might  enjoy  their  fruits. 

So  we  contend  that  in  fairness  to  all,  the  United  States  Government  should  set  an 
example  before  the  employers  of  the  world  which  would  lead  to  recognition  by  those 
in  authority  and  those  composing  the  capital,  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this  life.  Furthermore,  we  contend  that  a 
compensation  sufficient  to  provide  alone  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  a  reasonable 
Quantity  of  luxuries  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour,  nor  rightfully  represent 
ihe  purpose  of  our  great  Government,  because  there  will  come  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  man  when  he  can  not  hope  to  have  the  earning  capacity  which  he  has  when  he 
is  in'his  prime. 

^\'hen  that  hour  arrives  he  should  not  be  left  helpless  and  dependent  upon  any 
individual  or  or^nization  of  individuals,  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  employers 
to  compensate  him  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  and  for  his  faithfulness  and 
devotion  to  the  institution  which  he  has  helped  to  build  and  maintain.  An  eoui table 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  shoula  be  made  to  all  of  his  kind,  in  oroer  that 
he  may  be  able  to  provide  himself  and  his  family  with  a  surplus  which  shall  relieve 
him  and  all  of  those  dependent  upon  him  of  any  possible  want.  So,  we  contend, 
that  in  readjusting  the  salaries  of  postal  employees,  furnishing  them  compensation 
that  will  provide  them  with  a  sufficient  amount  to  lay  aside  some  of  their  salary  for  a 
rainy  day  should  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Alter  this  has  been  considered  without  regard  to  class  or  grade,  then  the  question  of 
making  the  supervisory  positions  such  in  character  and  compensation  as  to  invite  and 
tempt  the  most  capable  men  to  seek  them  and  to  put  forth  sufficient  effort  to  hold 
them,  is  the  next  important  thing  to  determine.  The  United  States  Government  is 
undoubtedlv  to  us  the  largest  public  utility  and  most  important  business  institution 
in  the  world,  and  as  such  it  deserves  the  very  best  directors,  to  conduct  its  business. 

Surely  no  banking  institution  is  of  more  importance  than  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, no  mercantile  establishment,  no  private  corporation  of  any  character  can  be 
regarded  as  being  above  our  Government  in  worth  and  value  and* importance  to  all 
the  people,  and  yet  they  are  paying  in  these  smaller  institutions.  $100,000,  $50,000, 
and  $25,000  and  in  numerous  institutions  $15,000  and  $10,000.  In  business  institu- 
tions of  very  small  capacity  and  covering  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  $5,000  is  considered  a  very  ordinary  salary.  Surely  a  man  in  the 
Government  business  should  be  paid  equally  as  well.  Business  concerns  see  the 
importance  of  paying  these  salaries  and  the  necessity  of  it.  They  are  not  doing  it 
because  they  are  charitably  inclined,  because  they  want  to  be  any  fairer  or  more  just 
than  the  United  States  Government,  but  they  are  doing  it  because  it  is  a  necessity  in 
order  to  invite  into  their  services  the  very  best  caliber  of  men.  They  have  also 
learned  that  better  services  are  rendered  where  men  are  properly  provided  for,  be- 
cause men  so  situated  have  no  worries  when  they  go  to  their  offices  and  places  of 
pmployment  about  the  comforts  of  their  home;  they  have  no  doubt  for  instance  of  a 
physi^ician  answering  an  emergency  call  because  there  is  a  question  about  prompt 
payments.  The  druggist  responds  immediately  to  the  call  for  medicine  which  may 
save  the  life  of  a  dear  one  at  nome.  The  grocer  hurries  with  abundance  of  food  when 
it  id  discovered  that  the  larder  is  empty,  and  the  clothing  merchant  is  glad  of  the 
op]X)rtunity  to  respond  to  a  request  for  clothing  and  household  necessities.  This 
leaves  a  man  free  without  care  of  any  kind  so  he  can  put  his  best  thought  and  best 
effort  into  the  business.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  great  business  concerns  do 
not  stop  to  argue  whether  this  man  can  live  on  $3,000,  $5,000,  or  $10,000,  but  he  is 
worth  it,  and  he  makes  his  position  worth  something  to  his  employer. 

Private  institutions  and  corporations  offering  better  inducements  are  constantly 
taking  the  most  competent  men  from  the  Government  service,  but  this  should  not  be 
{<».  Rather  ought  the  United  States  Government  go  into  private  corporations  and 
jjreat  business  concerns  and  entice  their  m  »st  competent  and  best  paid  men  into  our 
senice.     In  other  words,  this  great  Government  of  ours  d  les  not  want  to  yield  to 
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any  private  corporation,  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  heartleas  in  thia  dav,  the  h^-  ♦ 
to  say  that  employees  of  that  concern  are  better  satisiied.  bettertreatedt  better  pa.i 
and  consequently  more  efficient  than  employees  of  the  United  States  Govenun^mt 

It's  too  bad  to  Kave  to  say  it,  but  it's  true,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  reflection  upon  a  man's  ability  to  remain  in  the  United  States  Goveniment  ser\i> » 
due  to  the  low  compensation  for  the  high-f^rade  supervision  required. 

The  fact  that  Government  service  is  efficient  is  not  often  credited  to  the  jfer^L* 
responsible  for  good  service,  but  just  attributed  to  that  unseen  organization  ev»" 
present  and  as  we  know  ever  powerful,  called  the  United  States  Govenuaent.    Id 
other  Words,  some  feel  that  the  Government  service  would  go  on,  be  efficiently  (^i}- 
ducted  regardless  of  who  are  at  the  helm  or  who  performed  the  labor,  b  a  t^o "i?*:' 
accepted  version  of  the  matter.    In  the  Government  service  nobody  gets  the  cri^iii 
The  ])rincipal  time  when  any  one  is  individualized  is  when  an  eflfort  is  being  mad<^  t 
identify  the  one  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  something.    The  real  fact  of  the  mMtn-r  i-. 
that  regardless  of  what  opinion  may  be  held  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  r  ^  *< 
business  of  the  Government  is  conducted,  there  are  in  the  Government  service  ms-.\ 
of  the  brightest  men  in  the  Nation;  men  of  trained  minds,  capable  understandirj.- 
rendering  faithful,  conscientious  service  day  after  dav  without  murmur  or  pri»t--f. 
who.  if  they  had  devoted  the  same  len^h  of  time  to  service  in  some  private  instituti  i^ 
Would  doubtless  l>e  receiWng  salaries  which  are  more  commensurate  with  ti-ir 
abilities. 

We  do  not  offer  these  observations  as  a  criticism  in  any  respect,  but  in  order  if  p  fu- 
sible that  we  may  throw  some  light  upon  conditions.  The  Congress  has  been  v-  r, 
considerate  of  us,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  complain  because  of  neglect  on  the  par  r 
the  department.  Moreover,  we  have  no  occasion  to  complain  because  of  anv  local  t r^it . 
ment.  Our  postmaster  has  given  us  every  consideration  possible,  looking  to  •  .r 
comfort.  He  has  Cvinsistently  advocated  increases  in  salaries  for  all  claasee  id  f-ru 
ployees,  and  has  made  several  trips  to  Washington  at  hia  own  expense  to  lay  b»-'  '- 
the  department  his  sentiments  with  reference  to  added  compensation  for  super\'i«i  rv 
officials  and  for  other  employees  in  so  far  as  provisions  made  by  Congress  would  permit 

He  has  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  bettering  the  working  cnr*  i. 
tions  of  all  classes  of  employess  of  the  St.  Louia  post  office,  having  in  mind  ainiU") 
conditions  and  le«<«euin^  the  burdens  as  far  as  possible.  He  has  been  a  con^t  -t 
advocate  of  overcoming  m  some  manner  the  high  cost  of  livinir.  He  cooperated  ■«  t'- 
the  zone  supply  ofhcer  of  the  War  Department  and  purchased  approximately  $lo.<'*' 
worth  of  food  for  the  employees,  which  j^eatly  assisted  in  reducine  the  cost  of  living 
He  arranged  with  one  of  the  large  packing  concerns  to  furnish  hams  and  bac<>n  it 
wholesale  prices  in  order  to  help  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  He  has  alw.i\  ^ 
insisted,  of  course,  upon  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  has  developed  all  KTa>I*^ 
of  employees  to  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency,  so  that  we  point  witb  pride  X/t  t  .^ 
capability  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  office  and  to  the  supervisory  force  wiiich  he  i.i.* 
raised  to  the  high  standard  of  service  during  his  six  years  as  postmaster. 

We  who  have  spent  years  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  those  of  us  who  have  9er%  M 
under  numerous  administrations,  know  that  the  de^ee  of  service  given  the  pair  >n< 
of  a  post  office  is  in  accordance  with  the  personal  interest  manifested  by  the  p'^- 
master,  for  after  all  has  been  said,  efficient  service  is  only  possible  when  the  postrnx-'^T 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  patrons,  and  by  devoting  his  entire  timi" 
and  energy  so  schools  his  organization  that  at  all  times  there  is  a  reaav  response  in  tr.** 
proper  execution  of  his  orders  affecting  the  conduct  of  his  office.  We  have  seen  x)*^ 
service  at  this  office  raised  to  such  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  as  to  innate  comm*'D- 
dation  and  praise  from  not  only  the  business  interests  and  all  patrons  of  this  otlif  <" 
but  from  business  institutions  of  other  cities  as  well. 

We  o£fer  nothing  but  praise  for  the  treatment  locally  and  words  of  appreciatinn  t- 
the  department  for  consideration  which  we  have  received  from  the  hi^er  officui- 
So  nothing  that  we  are  saying  is  in  the  light  of  critidsm,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ha\*in  j 
a  better  understanding. 

Let  it  be  also  understood  that  we  are  not  speaking  for  individual  BUperviaon.  \\  *- 
are  speaking  for  the  position  itself,  for  we  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  th*- 
position  does  not  belong  to  the  supervisor,  but  rather  does  ne  belong  to  the  potition 
The  position  itself  is  a  permanent  one,  but  the  superviaor  holds  it  only  so  long  as  h» 
renders  faithful,  efficient,  and  ctmipetent  service.  We  thereioie  feel  that  we  can  q>e:ik 
without  appealing  to  be  selfish  nom  any  standpoint,  for  we  seek  not  one  man's 
advancement,  but  rather  seek  recognition  for  all  who  axe  capable  of  holding  th^?^ 
positions.  We  reiterate  that  position  in  the  Postal  Service  deserves  the  rery  b*«! 
material  that  can  be  secured.  The  rank  and  file  should  be  encoiinged  to  qualin 
thmselves  for  these  positions,  knowing  that  in  the  merit  grade  there  is  an  inducement 
by  way  of  Compensation,  ci>mmensurate  with  the  trust  and  responsibilities  imposed 
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It  should  be  ^wiell  wt>rth  striving  for.    The  poeition  should  continually  beckon  us  on  to 
higher  things. 

No  commercial  organization  should  be  able  to  offer  inducements  to  men  of  abilitv 
in  the  Postal  Service  which  will  take  them  from  positions  the  requirements  of  which 
are  just  as  neat  as  positions  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  the  president  of  a  bank  is  entitled  to  $25,000  a  year  as  salary,  the  postmaster  running 
an  organization  larger  than  the  bank  and  representing  an  institution  greater  than  all 
the  banks,  should  receive  equally  as  much,  and  if  the  cashier  of  this  bank  received 
$12,000  or  $15,000  annually  in  compensation,  the  assistant  postmaster  and  superin- 
t<?ndent  of  mails  and  the  auditor  should  be  equally  compensated.  And  if  other  assist- 
ant (Thiers  and  higher  officials  receive  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  so  should  the  assistant 
superintendents  of  mail,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  we  make  this  statement  unblush- 
ingly  for  we  do  not  ask  it  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  positions  which  we  hold.  And  we 
insigt  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  United  States  Government  to  say  that  the  men  who 
direct  great  branches  of  its  affairs  should  not  be  just  as  capable  as  men  who  conduct 
the  affairs  of  much  lesser  institutions.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  justice  and  the 
fairness  characterizing  our  Government  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  organ- 
ized to  say  that  supervisors  in  the  Postal  Service  rendering  service,  requiring  as  great 
ability  as  officials  of  private  institutions  are  not  entitled  to  as  much  c<)mpensation  as 
men  holding  similar^'sitions  in  private  life. 

Either  the  bank  officials  are  overpaid,  mercantile  establishments  and  great  corpora- 
ti'^'us  are  overpaying  their  men  and  distributing  funds  in  the  form  of  bonuses  to  which 
I  heir  employers  are  not  entitled,  or  the  United  States  Government  is  underoaying 
it5  men  in  order  to  provide  revenue  for  the  defraying  of  Government  expenses.  But  we 
are  not  inclined  to  favor  the  statement,  that  any  of  these  men  are  overpaid;  we  doubt 
if  they  are.  So,  then,  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the  Government  employees 
are  underpaid.  So  we  say  again  that  it  is  an  encouraging  and  hopeful  sign  to  see  the 
(\»ngres8  of  the  United  States  authorize  this  commission  of  able  men  to  sit  in  a  hearing 
having  for  its  sole  purpose  the  readjustment  of  salaries  of  Government  employees,  in 
order  that  all  acts  of  injustice  or  neglect  may  be  speedily  and  permanently  corrected. 

So,  in  presenting  this  brief,  we  have  carefully  avoided  taking  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission in  presentmg  figures  and  statistical  information  in  general,  because  we  are  sure 
that  the  careful  investigation  which  they  are  making  will  convince  them  of  the  jus- 
tice of  every  claim  we  have  made  and  will  result  in  a  fair,  just,  and  helpful  readjust- 
ment of  all  salaries  and  make  better  men  for  better  service  and  make  our  homes  brighter 
and  happier. 

Harry  J.  Maher. 
Geo.  W.  BRfTT. 

I  just  want  to  refer,  if  I  may,  to  this  matter  of  political  preferment 
which  was  brought  up.  The  commission  overlooked  it,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  will  be  in  the  record  I  would-like  to,  as  representing  the  super- 
visory officials,  refer  to  the  statement  which  was  made  by  one  of 
our  letter  carriers  that  these  positions  came  only  to  those  who  were 
able  to  secure  them  through  political  preferment  or  influence.  I  just 
want  to  add  in  passing  tnat  this  letter  carrier,  as  was  noted  by  his 
own  claims,  was  at  one  time  a  clerk,  and  at  his  own  request  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  of  letter  carrier  and  has  equal  opportunity  to 
come  back  into  the  clerk  service  from  which  these  promotions  are 
nearly  all  made,  as  we  have  from  two  to  three  to  one  applications  for 
transfer  from  the  clerk  grade  to  the  carrier  service  over  that  from  the 
carrier  service  to  the  clerk  grade. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Britt.  Well,  now,  the  answer  is  apparent,  because  as  the 
clerks  see  it,  it  is  easier  to  be  a  letter  carrier. 

Mr.  Rouse.  On  account  of  the  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Brftt.  The  examinations  and  the  night  work.  The  clerks 
have  the  all  night  work  and  the  shifting  hours  and  the  study,  which 
a  carrier  never  has  to  have. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  there  was  a  man  came  to  my  office  the  other  day 
in  Washington,  and  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chance,  request- 
ing that  he  be  transferred  from  day  work  to  night  work. 
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Mr.  Britt.  That  is  quite  true,  and  sombeody  may  want  to  do  i!-  :• 
who  wants  to  conduct  some  kind  of  a  business  on  the  outside  in  t:.. 
daytime. 

Mr.  Rouse,  I  asked  him  the  reason,  and  he  said  he  want<Ml  *.. 
study;  he  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Britt.  You  see  that  was  to  accommodate  the  situation,  i 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  they  have  asked  to  be  tran- 
ferred  to  the  nightwork  as  preferring  the  night  work  unless  there  %:.> 
something  of  that  sort  that  they  have  in  mind;  but  I  just  menTi-. 
that  in  justice  to  the  supervisory  officials  in  answer  to  tne  statenit  1 1 
that  these  promotions  are  due  to  political  influence,  because  if  if  :• 
were  the  case  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  nvist  have  a  jrrv  / 
pull. 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BY   WM.   J.    KIPP  AND   OTHERS,    ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

The  field  foremen  of  St.  Louis  post  office  herewith  Fubmit  brief,  attached  herf'    . 
connection  with  work  performed  by  us  under  thiv«?  title,  which  name  i?  forei^  .  -  • 
our  duties.     In  former  years  the  title  affixed  to  this  position  wat»  assistant  *i:j"'^ 
tendent  of  mails,  and  the  title  foreman  carrie^^  no  weight  with  it.     We   have  i:  .■' 
our  supervision  10  to  15  supervisories,  25  to  30  clerks,  and  100  to  14S  letter  <ur  i 
assigned  to  each  foreman,  according  to  his  district,  which  comprise*  six  in  the  c'i:\    • 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    The  title  and  standing,  as  well  as  the  8alar\'  of  thi»*  position  -h^ .  . 
be  changed  to  conform  with  the  duties  imposed  on  it.     We,  as  foremen,  ha\iD{:  ur. 
our  supervision  station  superintendents  receiving:  a  larger  annual  salar\'  than  i-  i 
for  this  position,  and  under  the  department's  ruling  the  title  foreman  will  not  ]**■'■■   • 
further  advance  in  salary,  and  under  such  conditions  the  title  should  be  chan::.-':  * 
as.'jistant  superintendent,  which  is  the  proper  title  for  duties  perform e<i. 

DUTIES   OP  THE   FIELD  FOREMEN. 

General. — Testing  the  work  of  letter  carriers  and  rural  letter  carriers  in  the  delr*- 
and  collection  of  mail. 

Laying  out  new  and  revi*'ing  old  route?. 

Equ'ihzing  the  work  of  the  letter  carriers  by  taking  up  all  undertime  and  relie'»  :• . 
them  of  overtime. 

Preparing  trip  schedules  and  reducing  any  excessive  office  time  consumed  in  r.»r.: . 
mail. 

Reducing,  in  so  far  as  possible  and  without  detriment  to  the  service,  the  nor*-  ■ 
for  employing  auxiliary  letter  carriers  including  suih  other  dutie.^  a."  will  ten-t  " 
improve  and  promote  the  service. 

Np^eial. — Examining  Letter  carriers'  time  cards,  also  the  daily  station  rejjon-  .■• 
submitting  separate  reports  and  recommendations  of  any  irregularities*  in  the  • 
delivery  service  or  unnecesvsary  auxiliary  service  observed  there.)n  for  prompt  . 
rection. 

Giving  particular  attention  to'the  work  of  the  letter  carriers  employed  exclu-iw: 
on  pircel-post  delivery  routes. 

Observing  the  service  rendered  by  substitute  letter  carriers  and  adN-ising  and  a>-:- 
ing  this  class  of  employees  in  the  proper  conduct  t)f  their  work. 

Investigating  complaints  in  particular  ca^-es  where  it  is  found  advisable  to  per^  i. . 
visit  as  representatives  of  this  office  the  partons  affected. 

Reporting  the  demands  and  ad\'isabiiity  for  either  the  discontinuance  or  f<T  »- 
erection  of  street  letter  and  package  boxe^. 

Acting  as  representatives  of  the  office  on  station  letter  carrier  uniform  commit •••  ■ 
for  the  inspection  of  uniform  garments  pre  en  ted  by  the  men  for  cleaninjr  and  r«'w 
for  another  season. 

In ve ligation  of  complaints  of  misconduct  and  \dolations  on  the  part  of  lettK 
riers. 

Investigation  of  all  complaints  covering  the  city  deliver^'  and  collection  per\i.  ♦^ 

METHOD   OF  READJUSTMENTS   OF  LETTER-CARRIER   ROCTEl?. 

When  testing  letter-carrier  routes  a  local  card,  Form  No.  190,  is  useci  by  thefieJ^^  t  :• 
men  or  route  examiners.    This  card  form  when  filled  out  at  a  completion  of  in}j|v<  :i 
of  route,  shows  the  total  number  of  places  of  delivery  in  each  block  or  on  each  li   ■ 
of  an  office  building,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  also  indicates  by  trips  the  numt^*'^ 
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artua]  deliverieB  made,  the  delivery  time  consumed  on  each  block,  floor  of  office 
building,  etc.,  also  the  total  number  of  actual  deliveries  and  the  time  consumed  rep- 
resenting the  summary  of  the  letter  carrier's  delivery  work  for  the  entire  dav.  In 
addition  this  record  shows  office  and  route  time  bv  trips,  including  total  office  ani  route 
time  for  the  day ;  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  on  each  trip  and  during  the 
whole  day,  also  the  number  of  pieces  routed  per  minute.  The  route  inspection  card 
further  indicates  the  distance  traveled  and  time  consumed  by  the  letter  carrier  be- 
tween station  and  his  route,  the  amount  of  carfare  authorized  and  expended,  the 
number  of  delivery  and  collection  trips  made,  and  the  trip,  if  any,  carrier  is  permitted 
to  end  on  his  district. 

With  this  data  at  hand  and  irrespective  as  to  whether  the  territory  involved  is  hilly, 
terraced,  or  level,  whedier  densely  or  sparsely  populated,  whether  the  houses  are  of 
the  teaement,  apartment,  or  fine  residence  variety,  or  whether  the  patrons  receive 
mail  frequently  or  only  occasionally,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  in  calculating  read- 
justments in  delivery  work  because  of  the  knowledge  of  the  total  time  required  for  serv- 
ing a  given  block  or  specific  section  to  arrange  an  eight-hour  route  by  summarizing  the 
total  route  time  covering  a  certain  number  of  blocks  or  section  and  including  the  time 
necessary  for  the  carrier  to  travel  the  distance  between  route  and  station  ana  his  office 
time. 

By  this  procedure  the  plan  of  equalizing  the  work  of  letter  carriers  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  mathematical  comparisons,  as  by  summing  up  the  work  on  each  route 
as  mentioned,  schedules  can  be  definitely  fixed  for  as  nearly  eight  hours  as  it  is  possible 
to  arrange,  thus  eliminating  supplemental  revisions,  resulting  in  mail  distribution 
disturbances  and  consequent  detnment  to  the  ser\dce. 

MOTOR   VEHICLE   SERVICE. 

Senator  Gay.  The  next  speaker  is  Harry  J.  Maher,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HABR7  J.  MAHER,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  Gay.  You  have  30  minutes,  Mr.  Maher. 

Mr.  Maher.  I  thank  you.  I  trust,  though,  that  it  will  not  require 
that  amount  of  time  to  successfully  convince  the  commission.  I  am 
filing  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  Government-owned 
motor-vehicle  service. 

The  employees  of  the  Government-owned  motor-vehicle  service 
are  situated  peculiarly  as  compared  to  other  employees  of  the  post 
office.  We  have  two  separate  and  distinct  classes  joined  under  one 
head  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation.  That  is,  there  are  some 
employees  paid  now  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  who  came  into 
the  service  some  years  ago  as  orainary  clerks  and  worked  their  way 
up  to  even  the  special  clerk  grade  and  to  the  supervisory  grade,  and 
when  the  motor-vehicle  service  was  established — which  you  know 
was  recently,  the  earliest  date  being  1915 — the  service  was  formed 
by  a  transfer  of  certain  of  these  employees  from  the  post-office  rolls 
to  the  motor-vehicle  service,  some  in  supervising  capacities,  semi- 
supervising  capacities,  and  clerical  positions.  The  others  under  the 
heading  oi  ** Garage  men,  chauffeurs,  and  mechanics,"  were  taken 
from  the  civil-service  list,  examinations  being  held  at  stated  periods 
to  Qualify  men  for  those  positions. 

Mr.  Rouse.  AMien  was  the  first  examination  for  chauffeur  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  About  three  months  after  our  service  was  started  here. 
The  service  started  in  November,  1915.  The  temporary  help  was 
placed  in  those  positions  until  the  examinations  were  neld  in  the  spring 
of  1916. 

Mr.  Rous^  How  many  chauffeurs  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Maker.  We  have  49  chauffeurs. 
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Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  the  leagth  of  service  of  the  oldest  men  \<»:j 
have  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  November,  1915.  We  still  have  a  few  who  came  int'» 
the  service  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  have  many  men  in  the  service  now  that  formerly 
were  in  the  service,  who  resigned  and  then  came  back  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  None;  no,  sir.  We  have  no  record  of  any  men  w[:o 
left  the  service  and  have  since  returned. 

Now,  I  mentioned  the  two  distinct  branches  for  the  reason  that 
those  who  were  transferred  from  the  post-office  rolls  are  now  paid 
under  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  and  as  we  imderstand  it,  thi^ 
commission  has  so  far  not  gone  into  the  reclassification  of  motor- 
vehicle  service  employees  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  from 
the  lump-sum  appropriation,  and  those  salaries  are  not  classified  or 
regulated  by  Congress. 

Senator  Gay.  We  have  had  testimony  of  that  kind,  I  believe,  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Maher.  The  point  I  make  first  in  behalf  of  those  employees 
who  were  arbitrarily  transferred  from  the  post-office  rolls  is  that 
they  seemingly  have  lost  their  standing  on  the  post-office  rolls,  now 
being  under  the  lump  sum,  and  none  of  them  come  under  certain 
provisions  of  increases  and  bonuses  that  were  extended  to  like  eio- 
ployees  who  formerly  worked  with  them  under  the  post-office  em- 
ployees' rolls. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  Since  March,  1900. 

Mr.  Rouss.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  motor-truck  service  since 
its  inauguration  here  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  service  was  inaugurated  I  was 
placed  there  temporarily,  and  was  later  transferred  back  to  the  main 
office.  About  six  months  afterwards  was  trandferred  back  to  the 
motor-vehicle  service,  and  am  still  there. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Well,  there  isn't  any  (juarrel  with  the  resolution  under 
which  we  are  working,  but  I  woula  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  How 
is  the  service  under  the  motor-truck  arrangement  as  compared  with 
the  service  thatyou  got  imder  the  old  horse-and-wagon  proposition  i 

Mr.  Maher.  We  keep  a  very  accurate  monthly  account  of  the  cost 
of  service,  and  of  the  service  rendered  from  month  to  month  and 
from  year  to  year;  and  after  we  were  operating  three  years  under 
Government-owned  service,  our  cost  service  was  still  lower  than  the 
old  contract  figures  which  had  been  taken  before  Government  service 
was  established. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  that  answers  so  far  as  the  cost  b  concerned. 
Now,  how  about  the  service? 

Mr.  Maher.  The  service  offers  much  better  facilities  under  Gov- 
ernment-owned, for  the  reason  that  there  is  more  elasticity  to  it. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Than  under  contract? 

Mr.  Maher.  Yes.  Under  the  contract  service  each  office  was 
scheduled  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  trips,  or  a  certain  number 
of  hours  of  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  contractor.  Outside  of  that 
there  was  very  little  opportunity  to  get  additional  service  in  emer- 
gencies. Emergencies  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  post  offices  by 
reason  of  delayed  train  service  or  unusual  dispatches,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  getting  the  necessary  service  with  Government- 
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owned  vehicles,  because  your  equipment  is  all  operating  under  the 
one  office.  The  postmaster  is  in  charge  of  the  motor-vehicle  service, 
just  the  same  as  though  it  were  the  city  division  or  the  mailing  divi- 
sion, and  we  just  simply  extend  whatever  service  there  is  need  for 
anv  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

iir.  Rouse.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  service  than  it  was  the  old 
way? 

Mr.  Maher.  Yes;  without  regard  to  whether  you  are  scheduled 
for  a  stated  niunber  of  miles  or  a  stated  number  of  trips. 

One  point  we  wanted  to  bring  up  was  the  matter  of  tne  commission 
taking  into  consideration  the  classifying  and  grading  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Government-owned  motor-vehicle  service. 

\[r.  Rouse.  Have  you  got  a  recommendation? 

Mr.  Maher.  Yes;  we  have  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  Rouse,  I  wish  you  would  state  it  briefly,  will  you,  how  much 
your  recommendation  is  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  As  to  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maher.  We  feel  that  the  men  who  came  into  the  post  oflace 
as  post-office  clerks,  who  worked  themselves  up  to  special  clerks  and 
supervisors,  and  who  were  arbitrarily  transferred  to  tne  motor-vehicle 
rolls,  should  not  be  denied  the  same  privileges  as  the  men  whom  they 
Irft  behind  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  post-office  roll.  We  don  t 
go  into  specific  figures. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  would  give  them  the  same  salary  as  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  post  office? 

Mr.  Maher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  recommendation  have  you  to  make  as  to  entrance 
salaries  for  the  chauffeurs  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  We  don't  specify  any  particular  salaries  at  all. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Does  the  present  salary  seem  to  be  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Maher.  The  present  entrance  salaries  are  not,  neither  for 
chauffeurs  or  mechamcs,  because  the  motor- vehicle  service  is  different 
from  the  ordinary  post-office  service,  in  that  when  a  man  enters  the 
motor-vehicle  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  chauffeur  or  mechanic,  he 
must  already  be  qualified  to  perform  everything  he  is  called  upon  to 
do.  When  you  enter  the  post-office  service  they  school  vou.  After 
that  you  pass  certain  examinations,  and  it  takes  several  months  to 
qualify  for  the  proper  performance  of  one's  duties. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  getting  applicants  for 
chauffeurs  to  take  examinations? 

Mr.  Maher.  We  have  had  trouble  getting  chauffeurs,  but  not  near 
as  much  as  we  have  had  securing  good  mechanics,  because  first-class 
automobile  mechanics  are  scarce  and  the  wages  that  are  being  paid 
to  mechanics  outside  do  not  compare  at  all  with  the  wages  being  paid 
now  by  the  Government.  Then  again,  because  we  exact  of  a  man 
when  lie  enters  our  service  as  a  mechanic  that  he  be  a  full- 
fledged  mechanic.  He  doesn't  enter  the  service  for  us  to  school  him, 
but  we  insist  that  he  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Maher  submitted  the  following  brief: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  HARRY  J.  MAHER. 

On  behalf  of  employees  of  the  motor- vehicle  service  of  the  United  States  poet  office, 
the  following  brie)  is  filed  in  the  hope  that  the  joint  congressional  committee  will 
eee  fit  to  not  only  readjust  the  salanes  of  these  employees  commensurate  with  the 
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servire  performed  by  them,  but  that  the  commiasion  will  also  take  such  artion  ^.  * 
necessary  to  classify  these  employees  in  grades  and  salaries. 

In  the  motor- vehicle  service  there  are  at  present  only  three  district  <*la»ufi<-at:  ' . 
of  salary  tables,  namely,  garagemen,  chauffeurs,  and  mechanics.  Kmpl(>y<H>.«  >>:  ',  - 
motor- vehicle  service  are  placed  in  one  of  these  three  classes  regardless  of  the  dut  »- 
performed  by  them.  In  several  instances  some  of  these  designatfHl  employee^  nr^ 
serving  in  supervisor^r  capacity  such  as  performing  the  duties  of  dispatchers,  wh;. 
are  similar  to  the  positions  of  foremen  and  also  filling  the  position  in  charge  o:  :-.. 
stock  room  and  other  clerical  positions. 

Some  of  these  employees  paid  from  the  lump  sum  came  into  the  post  offir  e  i^ervi'  h 
as  post  office  clerks  and  for  years  have  served  in  that  capacity.  Since  the  in*.T,,'. 
vehicle  service  employees  are  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  these  »-tl 
ployees  have  been  transferred  from  the  post  office  rolls  to  the  motor- vehicle  lump-* .:. 
rolls  and  thus  are  denied  certain  benefits  in  increases  in  salaries  which  they  vi>.<: 
have  received  had  they  remained  on  the  post  office  rolls. 

Other  employees  of  the  motor- vehicle  service  were  likewise  denied  benefits  of  •;■ .. 
retroactive  feature  of  the  recent  additional  increase  granted  by  Con^r^ss  Ijecau-^  :* 
was  specifically  stated  that  this  feature  did  apply  to  the  motor- vehicle  8er\i(  *?  on. 
ployees  because  they  were  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

We,  in  the  motor- vehicle  service,  are  duly  qualified  and  bona  fide  <i\il-*-n;  • 
employees  performing  service  just  as  important  as  other  emplo>*ee8  of  the  Post  (»f.  - 
Department.    Most  of  our  work  is  of  the  skilled  labor  class,  as  we  are  compel) eti  * 
have  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  automobiles  and  be  competent  to  p^'r-ni 
duties  required  of  us  before  we  are  permitted  to  take  the  civil  service  examinati«>r. 

Other  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  such  as  letter  carriers,  po?t  orV  - 
clerks,  railway  clerks,  and  laborers  are  not  required  to  have  a  technical  knowhfi.*- 
of  the  duties  which  they  must  perform  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  service  as  they  jr»- 
schooled  in  their  particular  duties  after  they  enter  the  service,  whereas  we  mu^t.  t: 
accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed,  show  that  we  are  qualified  before  we  are  e\'\ 
permitted  to  file  our  application  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

We  feel  that  the  interest  of  the  Postal  Sarvice  demands  a  just  and  equitable  Tf\r- 
rang3m3at  of  salaries  for  us  for  the  reason  that  any  employee  of  the  motor-vehi- .  • 
service  bein^  skilled  in  his  line  can  at  any  time  sever  hia  conne.^tion  with  the  Pi»-' . 
Sarvi  :e  aid  imm9Jiately  engage  himself  with  any  of  the  numerous  com  erna  eti^^a,:-: 
in  the  automobile  business. 

Firf?t-class  automobile  ms^hanics,  shauffeurs,  and  all  other  employees  haviru  a 
te  'hnical  knowledge  of  the  motor- vehicle  service  are  in  constant  demand  by  out-,  •• 
organizations  which  are  offering  much  better  inducements  than  the  <*ompen-au  • 
given  to  employee.^  of  the  United  States  post  office  motor-vehicle  service. 

It  should  be  to  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  >»ettl»'  •    • 
and  for  all,  the  status  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  werespectfnllv  urpe  th«-  j 
commis.sion  to  seriously  consider  at  this  time  the  matter  of  reclafttitynng  au«l  i»-.. 
justing  the  service  of  the  employees  of  this  branch  of  this  servite  and  remoAt-   :• 
handicaps  which  now  prevail  when  employees  are  arbitrarily  transferred  inun  i:.- 
post-office  rolls  to  the  motor- vehicle  service. 


LABORERS. 

STATEMENT  FILED   BY  MESSRS.   S.   M.   SMFTH  AND  J.\MER  X.    RYAN,    REPRESEXTINf.  Tl  t 

LABORERS   OP  THE   ST.  LOUIS   POST  OPKICE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  laborers  employed  in  the  duties  of  leceiving,  handling.  r*i 
dispatching  the  United  States  mail  through  the  St.  Louis  post  office,  be^  lea%#'  •• 
present  to  you  for  consideration  this  statement  and  petition  of  facts  relatmg  t"  ■  r 
respective  salary  and  li\'ing  conditions,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  a  fair  and  rea.-^:. 
able  consideration  and  a  recommendation  of  acme  immediate  meastires  to  reliev(>  l* 
present  situation  under  which  we  are  existing,  relative  to  meeting  our  iinancial  <>t .. 
gations  and  maintenance  of  our  families  and  homes  above  a  plane  of  privation  r  : 
want  occasioned  by  the  unusual  high  cost  of  living,  which  at  present  shows  an  imrH^- 
of  120  per  cent  since  our  basic  salary  allowance  was  established  in  1916  at  I9U0  {*• 
annum.    This  was  increased  10  per  cent  for  the  year  1917  and  5  per  cent  addfd  :  •• 
the  year  1918,  and  no  chan^  made  for  the  year  1919.    Our  present  salary  stand-  it 
$1,035  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  which  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  lut*' 
the  cost  of  living  conditions,  which  are  steadily  increasing  and  have  reached  appr  \. 
mately  the  increased  percentage  above  mentioned  of  120,  and  no  reasonable  ho\*^  •  r 
a  radical  change  that  promisee  relief  except  through  increased  wages. 
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.V  gturvey  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  according  to  statements  submitted  by 
48  of  the  64  laborers  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  poet  office  showed  that  it  cost  a  total 
of  $54,606.24  for  the  year  ending  June  30  to  live,  and  that  their  earnings  at  11,035 
per  man  was  149,680,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  covered  and  earned  by  their  wives  or 
by  some  other  source  of  $5,005.44,  an  average  of  $104.28  per  man  more  than  their  sal- 
an',  with  the  added  15  per  cent  allowed  irf"  1918.  This  we  believe  to  be  very  imfair 
and  unjust  and  does  not  uphold  American  ideals. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
'M>.  1920,  did  allow  clerks  and  carriers  an  increase  of  $100  on  their  salaries,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  laborers  were  not  classified,  the  poorly  paid  but  very  essential  post- 
office  laborer,  although  their  li\dng  costs  and  other  economic  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  very  same  as  their  more  fortunate  and  higher-paid  associates,  ^  e  therefore 
petition  a  reclassification  of  salaries  for  postoffice  laborers,  based  on  a  classification 
of  this  class  of  employees  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3,  compensation  $1,200,  $1,300,  and 
$1,400  per  year,  increasing  from  the  initial  or  entrance  salary  of  $1,200  automatically 
with  each  year's  service  until  the  maximum  grade  is  obtained  of  $1,400. 

We  hope  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  our  duties  embrace  almost  every 
item  of  the  care  and  discharge  of  mail  matter  that  is  expected  of  the  poet-office  clerk 
in  any  di\i8ion,  and  that  our  whole  duty  is,  in  classified  civil  service,  determined  by 
examination,  however  we  are  not  classified  employees.  We  hope  that  this  honored 
(X^ramittee  will  recommend,  along  with  their  report,  a  change  to  classification  for 
p<>st -office  laborers  and  a  change  of  name  or  title  of  this  class  of  civil  employees  to 
that  of  post-office  service  clerk,  which  we  believe  will  more  properly  convey  the  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  and  usually  performed  by  this 
class  of  employees  and  remove  a  certain  odium  which  prevails  in  connection  with 
the  name  "laborer"  and  better  define  the  true  value  of  the  importance  of  the  service 
performed  and  remove  the  implication  of  a  lack  of  ordinary  intelligence  not  attached 
to  other  postal  employees,  which  is  humiliating  to  this  very  essential  and  useful  class 
of  ci%^l  service  employees  and  prevents  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  grades  and 
difference  in  salary  according  to  ability  and  efficiency  gained  by  experience.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  reforms  set  forth  in  this  humble  petition  will  meet  the  approval  of 
this  honorable  committee  and  that  they  will  consent  to  recommend  the  changes 
requested  herein,  namely,  a  higher-paid,  graded  salary,  a  classification  (tf  post-office 
laborers,  and  a  change  of  name  to  that  of  post-office  service  clerk. 

StatUtics  of  actual  living  cost  per  month,  submitted  June  30,  1919,  by  individual  laborers 

employed  in  the  St.  Louis  post  office. 


In 
family. 

Married. 

Children. 

Rent. 

F,  Berry 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
4 

2 
2 
5 
1 
3 

Yes 

$18.00 
16.00 
12.00 
8.00 
15.00 
10.00 
17.50 
18.00 
20.00 
20.  OG 
20.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
12.00 
17.00 
12.00 
27.50 
22.00 
11.00 
18.00 
30.00 
12.00 

Euzene  Brown 

M.  D.  Shcpperd 

"i 

8 

A.  B.  Yoomr 

W.  B.  Edwards 

Ja?.  X.  Ryjun - . 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

J,  L.  (fairett 

'^   A    WiniATns - 

Yes 

r.C.  Windom 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

J;is.  A.  Bowen 

H.  B.  Holmes 

Yes 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

J.  L.  Day 

3  !  Yes 

4  t  Yas 

C.  A.  England 

Richard  Olney 

3 
5 

Yes 

Yes 

\Ym.  Askew 

('has.  Flieschner 

No 

H  w  «>ch^i?n«n. 

3' 

1 
4 

Yes 

No 

J.  W,  DoutWtt 

A.  KrffcTHpr .  . , - . . , ,    

Yes 

2 

M .  Simmnrij;. _,.,-.,,,.._ 

2 

Yes 

C.  v<?.  Brown 

1 
4 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Yes 

E   WilliftTtis 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 
2 

H.  H.  Grant 

C.  A.  Brofwn 

< J- 1.  Simmons    

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

32.50  i 

^.M.  Smith 

R.  A.  Bowman 

S.  Batchelor 

15.00  1 
30.00  , 
18.50 

F.  H.  Byrnes 

W.U.  Ultien 

Oscjftr  Grear 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes.... 
Yes 

3 

12.00  ' 
16.00  ' 
12.00  ' 

O.Holmes 

O.W.King 

Jas.  Leatherwood 1 

15.00 
12.00  , 
12.00  , 

Cost  of 
livinR. 

Car  fare. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

IS8.00 

13.60 

$10.00 

37.50 

3.60 

17.10 

45.00 

3.60 

17.00 

45.00 

3.60 

18.00 

35.00 

3.60 

50.00 

70.00 

4.00 

2.25 

37.50 

3.60 

55.00 

40.00 

3.60 

40.00 

50.00 

3.60 

30.00 

40.00 

3.60 

30.00 

45.00 

3.60 

20.00 

45.00 

3.60 

20.00 

60.00 

3.60 

12.00 

39.30 

3.60 

45.00 

52.00 

4.00 

42.00 

45.00 

3.60 

40.00 

40.40 

3.72 

25.13 

30.00 

3.60 

35.TK) 

45.00 

3.60 

10.00 

37.00 

3.60 

35.04 

38.00 

4.60 

20.05 

60.00 

3.60 

40.00 

45.00 

3.60 

60.00 

40.00 

3.60 

50.00 

60.00 

3.60 

5a  00 

35.00 

3.60 

20.00 

40.00 

3.60 

50.00 

30.00 

3.72 

25.00 

60.00 

3.60 

12.50 

60.00 

3.60 

10.00 

38.00 

3.60 

51.00 

45.00 

3.60 

45.00 

30.00 

3.60 

20.00 

65.00 

3.60 

5.00 
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Statistics  of  acttial  living  cost  per  month  J  submitted  June  SO,  1919,  by  individual  li'^" 

'employed  tn  the  St.  Louis  post  office — Continued. 


• 

In 
family. 

Married. 

Children. 

Rent. 

Cost  Of 
living. 

Car  fare.  ; 

A.  F.  Posner 

7 

8 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

5 

f.  ' 
3 
2 

114.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
17.00 
14.00 
20.00 
8.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
18.00 

$70.  on 
50.00 

6a  00  1 

60.00  1 

36.00 

00.00 

63.00 

54.00 

30.00 

28.00 

55.00 

75.00 

65.00 

15.00 

$3.'iO 
a.'iO 
3.60 
3.f*) 

3.«> 

3-«-J 

3-3'. 
2-  ^i 
Z.» 
2  ♦^i 
3-72 

«.»   . 

H.  Rpi^ngeTnfipn ...    , , 

, 

L.  Sohaeperkotter 

W.  J.  MeniU 

4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1  ■  ' 

T.  F.  Thomr 8 

'*'  • 

A.A.Wilson 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2 
1 
1 

1    • 

B.  Toennemann 

1        0 

N.  L.  Renner 

» 

Geo.  Houston 

L.  Brethold 

Yes 

% 

B.  Blackhardt 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 
4 
3 
1 

1 

^ 

W.  A.Chsppelle 

6 
5 
2 

^      - 

S.  Kendall 

Jos.  Laususe 

"ft      » 

The  above  is  the  individual  statements  of  each  partv  named  herein  and  wa.-  - .  • 
initted  and  tabulated  on  June  30,  1919.  The  cost  of  li\'ing  has  inc  reased  in  **.  •^ 
item  named  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  since  this  statement  was  submitted.  Thi.-  •;  •  - 
not  include  clothing  nor  doctor's  bills  and  represents  the  voluntap\'  statement  oi  ^  ^  . 
the  64  laborers  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  post  office,  based  on  their  averajre  c<r-T  p  - 
month  from  June  30,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

The  following  are  some  imporatnt  facts  in  the  steel  strike  situation : 

Wages  paid  unskilled  help,  lowest,  $3.50;  highest,  $6.    Skilled  help.  low»-t.  *' 
highest,  170  to  $80.    Highest  priced  help,  rollers,  who  run  up  to  $80  a  day  and  av«r  *. 
$30.     Next  highest  priced  help,  melters,  who  averatje  $20  a  dav.     Average  w-.- 
paid  1918,  $1,950. 

A  table  of  salaries  received  by  workmen  in  many  of  the  principal  brjLnoh*^ 
industry  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  published  under  the  heading  "Clerks  in  nrst  and  :m^    i  •. 
claas  post  offices." 

We  respectfully  submit  this  statement  as  the  prayer  and  desire  of  the  «i4  laU  r  *- 
employed  in  the  St.  Louis  post  office,  and  sincerely  hope  to  meet  with  the  appr  -. 
and  recommendation  of  this  honored  investigating  committee  and  we  will  be  sri:.^:  t 
present  any  evidence  of  any  facts  you  may  desire  or  require  which  we  can  furoi-f.  •  ' 
that  may  be  of  any  value  to  aid  in  your  investigations. 

Senator  Gay.  Gentlemen,  this  concludes  the  hearing  in  St.  Loui-. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  the  corn- 
mission  to  be  here.  I  regret  that  the  entire  commission  could  ri'*' 
have  come,  but  business  in  Washington  has  detained  several  of  the 
members.  The  testimony  that  we  have  heard  has  been  very  valuable 
and  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  conunission  when  I 
repeat  to  vou  that  we  expect  to  get  busy  and  try  to  frame  l^islati<»n 
wnich  will  relieve  the  situation  at  as  early  a  dat^  as  possiblt^. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  H.  L.  Fuller.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  clerks  and  pi»st- 
masters  and  all  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  representing  the  different 
branches  here  I  desire  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  for  y<nir 
patience  and  your  efforts,  in  trying  to  help  us  to  increase  our  salaries 
and  recla^oify  our  salaries,  and  I  make  a  motion  that  the  body  ext*M^ii 
our  thanks  by  a  rising  vote. 

(The  audience  rose.) 

(Whereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned.) 
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POSTAL  SALARIES. 


Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 
Washingtan^  D.  C,  Tuesday^  October  H^  1919. 

The  conmiission  met  at  10.60  o'clock,  Hon.  John  Bankhead  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Bankhead,  McKellar,  Gay,  Sterling,  Moses; 
Congressmen  Moon,  Bouse,  and  Steenerson. 

The  following  postmastei*s  were  in  attendance:  Messrs.  Colin  M. 
Selph,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Thomas  G.  Patten,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
W.  Fay,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Walter  C.  Burton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
George  B.  Snyder,  Youngstown,  Ohio ;  C.  E.  Hogadone,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.;  Hay  T.  Thornton,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Harrison  Parkman, 
Emporia,  Kans. ;  Bart  M.  Gatling,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  B.  G.  Oosterbaan, 
Muskegon,  Mich. ;  Frank  B.  Schutz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Marion  Lucas, 
Savananh,  Ga. ;  G.  A.  Huffman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Edward  Austin, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  James  W.  Kelley,  Long  Island  Citv,  N.  Y. ;  S.  A. 
Kinnear,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Adolph  Lankeriirg,  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
A.  J.  Kennedy,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  2V.  R.  Cornwall,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  O.  Dunbar,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  Thomas  M.  Stork,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. ;  F.  M.  Hopkins,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  M.  M.  Morrissey,  Bloom- 
ington.  111.;  Charles  J.  MuUiken,  Champaign,  111.;  J.  W.  Binder, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  E.  J.  Higgins,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  Matt.  Ely,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J. ;  C.  U.  Stone,  Peoria,  111. ;  T.  J.  Cunningham,  l^aylor- 
ville.  111. ;  S.  T.  Montague,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  R.  B.  Smyer,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ;  C.  H.  Fortman,  Helena,  Mont. ;  E.  D.  Lambright,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  W.  J.  McBeth,  Braddock,  Pa.;  Herman  Wise,  Astoria,  Oreg.; 
F.  S.  Myers,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Frank  C.  Sites,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  F.  A. 
Ray,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. ;  Philip  Troup,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  David  A. 
Wilson,  Hartford,  Conn.:  Charles  Green,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  B.  F. 
Maher,  New  London,  Conn.;  John  J.  Bohl,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Ed.  P. 
Hectorne,  Avon,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  first-class 
postmasters  who  desire  to  present  their  views  to  the  commission  in 
reference  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  their  offices,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  will  all  file,  as  far 
as  you  can,  after  you  have  made  your  statement,  vour  views  in  writ- 
ing, so  that  the  commission  mav  be  able  to  refresh  their  minds  when 
they  come  to  consider  and  analyze  this  cjuestion.  It  is  much  better 
to  rely  upon  a  written  statement  than  it  is  upon  one's  memory.  You 
can  not  expect  this  commission  to  remember  everything  you  say. 
Therefore,  1  want  to  urge  you  to  put  your  views  in  writing  as  far  as 
possible  and  leave  it  with  the  commission.  I  believe  Mr.  Colin  M. 
Selph,  the  postmaster  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  the  chairman  of  the  post- 
masters' conference,  and  I  will  call  upon  him  to  inaugurate  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MS.  COLIN  H.  SELFH,  POSTMASTEE,  ST.  LOinS,  MO. 

Mr.  Selph.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  <hi 
behalf  of  the  postmasters  of  the  first  class  of  the  United  State?^  \\»- 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  privilege  accorded  us,  an.; 
the  invitation  extended  to  us,  to  come  here  and  express  our  viewv. 
I  am  told  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Postal  S4*r^  i*  ,• 
that  the  postmaster  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  a  con^rns- 
sional  commission  in  their  own  behalf.  We  feel  that  we  ai*e  not  up- 
l)earing  here  only  in  our  own  behalf,  but  we  are  appearing  hen*  i*it  i 
the  spirit  and  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  l*<M.tI 
Service,  because  we  desire  not  only  to  speak  in  our  own  behalf.  l».Jt 
we  desire  also  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  worthv  and  efficient  empltiyi-^'- 
of  the  Postal  Service  who  serve  with  and  un^er  us. 

I  desire  to  present,  and  ask  your  indulgence  until  I  read,  a  \ni**i 
which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  representative  ix>stm:i>t«'r-. 
which  I  shall  submit  to  vou.    Mav  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Sure:  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Selph  (reading) : 

We,  repre*sentatlve  postmasters  of  the  riilted  States,  have  lieen  duly  aurli..r- 
lze<l  by  postmasters  of  the  first  class  throughout  the  United  States  to  api>-Mr 
ami  present  to  your  honorable  commission  the  arguments  hereinafter  set  forrij 
in  their  behalf  in  particular,  and  a  summary  in  behalf  of  postmasters  <»f  hIj 
classes.    We  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

Change  in  Statts  of  Postmasters. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  classification  of  salaries  of  ijo»tnia>t»*r>: 
of  the  presidential  class  since  March  3,  1883.  We  believe  it  will  lie  admiif»M 
without  question  that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  appointment  of  posiiiL.v 
ters  in  1883  were  entirely  different,  both  from  a  service  and  a  ijersonal  .^taiw! 
point,  than  they  are  to-day.  Under  the  sy.stera  as  it  existed  then  and  f»»r 
many  years  afterwards  qualification  and  ability  were  not  considered  of  tirM 
imiMirtance,  and  the  appointee  was  not  required  to  give  much  of  his  time  u. 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  only  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  ..f 
accounting  for  the  funds  which  came  into  his  hands.  In  nearly  all  ca»«e«  i*.^t- 
masters  had  other  and  more  lucrative  business  or  employment. 

Present  Conditions  and  Qualifications  Surrounding  Appointment  of  Pi»>T- 

MASTERS. 

When  the  present  salary  schedule  was  inaugurated  in  1883  it  was  ijermis^iMf 
for  postmasters  to  have  some  outside  resources  to  supplement  the  pay  of  ilif.r 
offices,  and  they  were  allowed,  without  criticism,  to  engage  in  outside  commen-ia, 
activities.  In  later  years,  however,  the  demands  of  the  service  have  becom**  v«i 
persistent  as  to  preclude  the  possiWlity  of  postmasters  .successfully  carrjin^  <»r. 
any  permanent,  or  extensive  enterprises,  and  finally,  by  direct  order  of  ihi*  «)♦- 
partment,  postmasters  must  devote  at  least  eight  hours  a  day  to  their  oHi.-j-n 
the  possibilities  of  adding  regularly  to  their  income  by  outside  endeavor  L.i< 
been  reduced  to  practically  none. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  situation  the  questionnaire  recently  issueil  to  i>ostniaM*'i>. 
and  particularly  first-class  postmasters,  recognizes  very  definitely  that  postuin*^ 
ters  may  have  outside  interests  and  by  inference  makes  plain  the  fact  that  in^ii 
of  sufficient  caliber  to  be  efficient  postmasters  must  have  outside  interests  to  a«M 
to  their  salaries  so  that  they  may  have  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  their  net^Js. 

It  will  not  avail  us  to  go  further  into  detail  as  to  past  and  present  duties  of 
a  postmaster,  and  we  only  desire  to  cite  enough  evidence  on   this  point  t«» 
forcibly  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  conference  the  fact  that  we  are  not  trav»»: 
ing  along  in  the  same  old  rut,  and  that  a  present-day  postmaster  Ls  an  tri 
tirely  different  kind  of  official  from  the  old-day  postmaster. 

The  position  has  increased  in  importance  and  in  the  required  duties  thereof, 
but  the  salary  classification  has  remalne<l  unchangeil  for  36  years. 
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INCBXASB  IN  Dunsa  oi*  Postmasters. 

(A)    OENEBAL. 

Postmasters*  duties  were  greatly  added  to  by  reason  of  the  war,  but  it  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  urge  any  increase  of  salary  or  other  personal  benefits  for 
any  war  work  or  activity. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  urge 
any  increase  of  salarj-  or  any  personal  benefits  on  account  of  or  be- 
cause of  any  war  work  we  may  have  accomplished,  because  \ve  w^ere 
iissisted  in  that  work  by  the  loyal  and  faithful  employees  who  served 
with  us,  and  there  was  no  more  patriotic  body  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  more  efficient  work  done  than  that  accomplished  by  those  in 
the  post  office,  but  we  would  resent  any  suggestion  that  we  desire 
to  receive  any  reward  for  any  work  that  may  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  post  office.    [Reading :] 

We  assert  that  there  was  no  more  loyal  or  patriotic  body  of  men  engaged  in 
war  work  than  the  postmasters  of  the  United  States,  and  we  resent  even  the 
saggestion  that  we  have  received,  or  now  desire  to  receive,  any  reward  what- 
soever for  the  many  and  diversified  services  rendered  by  us. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that,  outside  of  war  work,  the  post  office  has  gradually 
become  the  agency  for  all  other  departments  at  Washington.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful system,  whereby  the  Government  has  a  personal  representative  in  every 
single  city,  village,  or  crossroads  in  the  Unitetl  States.  And  the  usefulness  of 
that  system  Is  fast  becoming  more  apparent  at  Washington.  The  Treasury 
Department,  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  are  constantly  and  regularly  calling  upon  the  postmaster 
for  information  and  services.  It  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence  to  receive  a 
request  which  reads  "  by  permission  of  the  Postmaster  General,'*  for  some 
statistical  information  or  for  some  service  outside  of  postal  affairs. 

(B)    CUSTODIANS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Practically  every  first-class  post  office  and  many  of  the  other  classes  are 
now  housed  in  Government  buildings.  In  almost  every  instance  the  postmaster 
is  the  custodian  of  the  building. 

The  appointment  as  custodian  comes  from  the  Treasury  Department  un- 
solicited, and  is  entirely  outside  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  be  construed  as  a  part  of  the  Postal  Service  or  work.  The  cus- 
todian is  obliged  to  supervise  the  Janitor  force,  negotiate  contracts  for  repairs, 
additions  to  the  building,  annual  supplies,  etc.,  and  then  to  supervise  the  work, 
make  inspection  thereof,  and  certify  vouchers.  In  addition,  the  office  is  bur- 
dened with  much  correspondence  and  clerical  work. 

For  all  of  this  the  postmaster  is  not  paid.  He  is  compelled  to  render  services 
as  custodian  without  remuneration  except  his  salary  as  postmaster. 

CKNTBAL  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM. 

The  inauguration  of  the  central  accounting  system  affects  i)rincipally  offices 
of  the  first  class,  although  there  are  many  second-class  offices  and  a  few  third 
class  which  have  been  designated  as  central  accounting  offices.  There  are  also 
some  first-class  offices  which  are  not  central  accounting.  Your  commission 
is  probably  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  system,  but  in  order  to  make  this 
argument  complete  we  will  very  briefly  outline  the  idea  involved  as  follows: 
Formerly  every  single  post  office,  regardless  of  class,  worked  direct  with 
Washington — received  their  supplies  direct  and  accounted  direct.  Under  the 
central  accounting  system  practically  all  communication  on  the  part  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class  offices  with  Washington  is  cut  off.  Third  and  fourth 
class  post  offices,  now  known  as  district  offices,  make  requisition  on  their  central 
accounting  office  for  all  stamps  and  stamped  paper  and  make  their  reports  to 
the  central  accounting  office.'  This  is  briefly  the  system  as  established  by  the 
department,  but  in  addition  the  system  has  grown  to  the  point  where  the 
district  officers  make  the  same  use  of  the  central  accounting  office  that  they 
formerly  did  of  the  department  at  Washington. 
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They  apply  to  the  central  accounting  office  for  all  Information  desimL.  im^r 
pretation  of  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  and  for  advice  generally.  In  aO«*i 
tion,  they  make  frequent  requests  to  be  furnished  with  supplies  and  iiijiteri;iN 
All  cash  is  paid  into  the  central  accounting  offica  It  will  be  readily  uutWr 
stood  what  a  wonderful  saving  this  system  is  to  the  department,  not  only  .n 
accounting  labor  but  In  relief  from  almost  constant  communications  fro 
district  offices,  which  now  go  to  the  central  accounting  office.  When  the  acrxnint^ 
of  the  central  accounting  office  are  audited,  It  is,  in  effect,  an  audit  of  all  tiM 
district  offices  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  that  central  accounting  office. 

This  system  necessarily  shifts  nil  the  hurdon  of  this  work  from  the  deyiQrt. 
ment  to  the  central  accounting  offlc^es,  yet  no  cre<lit  is  given  the  central  acc<>aLr 
ing  office  and  no  increase  in  the  salnry  of  central  accounting  postmaaters  h:.ir 
been  made. 

The  increase  in  the  duties,  utility,  and  resiwnsibiiity  of  the  <*entral  aci^Mr  * 
ing  offices  is  in  our  opinion  «»  apparent  us  not  to  require  further  dlscuN^i...-, 
and  we  will  pass  on. 

Unfairness  and  Impropriety  of  I'resent  Method  of  0)mputation  of  Post- 
masters* Salaries. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  salaries  are  now  compute<l  on  the  bast^  of 
volume  of  postal  receipts;  that  is,  on  the  volume  of  sales  of  stamps  aii-l 
stamped  paper,  and  that  alone. 

Your  ^honorable  commission  is  familiar  with  the  salary  tables,  but  for  *>nh 
venience  of  reference  we  will  quote  them  at  length  heroin,  as  follows: 

third  class. 

Receipts  of  $1,900  and  not  exceeding  $2,100,  $1,000  salary. 
Receipts  of  .S2,1(K)  nnd  not  excee<ling  $2,400,  $1,100  sjilary. 
Receipts  of  .$2,400  and  not  exceeding  .$2,700,  $1^0  salary. 
Receipts  of  $2,700  and  not  excee<ling  $3,000,  $1,300  salary. 
Receipts  of  $3,000  and  not  exceeding  .$3,500,  $1,400  salary. 
Receipts  of  $3,500  and  not  exceeding  .$4,200,  $1,500  salary. 
Receipts  of  $4,200  and  not  exceeding  $.5,000,  $1,000  salary. 
Receipts  of  $5,000  and  not  exceeding  $6,000.  $1,700  salary. 
Receipts  of  $6,000  and  not  exceeding  $7,000,  $1,800  salary. 
Receipts  of  $7,000  and  not  exceeding  $8,000,  $1,900  salary. 

SECOND     CLASS. 

Receipts  of  $8,000  and  not  exceeding  $9,000,  $2,000  salary. 
Receipts  of  $9,000  and  not  exceeding  $10,000,  $2,100  salary. 
Receipts  of  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $11,000,  $2,200  salary. 
Receipts  of  $11,000  and  not  exceeding  $13,000,  $2,300  salary. 
Receipts  of  $13,000  and  not  exceeding  $16,000,  $2,400  salary. 
Receipts  of  $16,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000,  $2,500  salary. 
Receipts  of  $20,000  and  not  exceeding  $24,00,  $2,600  salary. 
Receipts  of  $24,000  and  not  exceeding  $30,000.  $2,700  salary. 
Receipts  of  $30,000  and  not  exceeiHng  $35,000,  $2,800  salary. 
Receipts  of  .$35,000  and  not  excee<liug  .$40,000,  $2,900  salary. 

first  class. 

Receipts  of  $40,000  and  not  exceeding  $45,000,  $3,000  salary. 
Receipts  of  $45,000  and  not  exceeding  $60,000,  $3,100  salary. 
Receipts  of  .$60,000  and  not  exceeding  $80,000,  $3,200  salary. 
Receipts  of  .$80,000  and  not  exceeding  $110,000,  $3,300  salary. 
Receipts  of  $110,(XK)  and  not  excee<ling  $150,000.  $3,400  salary. 
Receipts  of  $150,000  and  not  extveding  $200,000,  $3,500  salary. 
Receipts  of  $2(K),(HK)  and  not  exceeding  $260,<X)0,  $3,000  salary. 
Receipts  of  .$260,0(X)  and  not  excee<ling  .$330,000,  $3,700  salary. 
Receipts  of  .$.^30,000  and  not  excee<ling  .$400,000,  $3,800  salary. 
Receipts  of  $4(K).000  and  not  exceeding  $4.50,000.  $3,900  salary. 
Re<-eipts  of  $450,aK)  and  not  exceeding  .$.500,000,  $4,000  salar>\ 
Receipts  of  $.500,000  and  not  exceeding  .$600,000.  $5,000  salary. 
Re<.-eipts  of  .$600,fH)0  and  upward,  $6,000  salary. 
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From  the  above  table  of  salariej^  it  should  be  noted  that  as  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  grows,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  salary  Is  lowered. 

The  average  post  office  can  not  hope  to  do  better  than  grow  and  advance  to 
one  of  the  first  class,  and  an  average  first-class  office  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
pvt»nts  can  not  hope  to  transact  business  very  much  in  excess  of  $150,000. 
Therefore,  under  the  above  tables,  the  maximum  salary  which  an  average  first- 
class  office  can  ever  hope  to  attain  is  $3,400.  To  obtain  another  $100  of  salary 
rlu»  office  must  transact  another  $50,000  worth  of  business;  then  another 
$60,000  worth  of  business  for  another  $100  of  salary ;  and  then  the  table  jumps 
to  $70,000  to  obtain  $100  more  salary. 

Under  these  tables  an  office  transacting  the  first  $45,(X)0  worth  of  business 
draws  a  salary  of  $3,000,  and  yet  under  the.se  tables  an  office  transacting 
$150,000  worth  of  business  only  gains  $100  in  salary  when  they  increase 
their  business  to  $200,000. 

The  larger  the  postal  business  transacted,  under  ordinary  and  normal 
circumstances,  the  larger  the  general  biLSiness  of  the  office;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  postal  receipts  are  only  a  barometer,  and  with  their  increase  there 
Is  also  an  increase  in  all  other  departments  and  divisions  of  the  office.  This 
means  an  increased  force  to  supervise;  increased  accounting,  increase  in  in- 
coming mails  and  deliveries;  Increased  registry  and  insurance  business,  and> 
in  fact  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  business  of  the  entire  office. 

Tet  in  one  case  these  tables  say  it  is  worth  $3,000  to  transact  and  super- 
vise a  business  of  $45,000,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  worth  but  $100  to  transact 
and  supervise  a  business  of  $50,000.    This  plainly  Is  an  inconsistency. 

As  stated,  these  tables  take  into  consideration  only  the  actual  postal  business 
transacted.  This  is  really  the  easiest  and  most  simple  of  all  the  post-office 
work. 

In  an  office  doing  $150,000  business  two  or  three  female  clerks  can  handle 
all  the  sales,  and  one  or  two  clerks  can  do  all  the  accounting  and  reporting. 
An  average  office  doing  a  $150,000  business  has  a  force  of  from  50  to  70  clerkg 
and  carriers.    What  are  the  45  or  65  clerks  doing? 

They  are  looking  after  the  dispatch  of  mails,  receipts  of  mails,  deliveries^ 
money  order,  registry',  postal  savings,  parcel  post,  insurance,  collections,  money- 
order  deposits,  handling  of  supplies,  nixie  desk,  postage-due  desk,  and  count- 
lf*ss  other  duties  of  an  office  of  this  size. 

All  of  the  above  comes  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  postmaster.  He 
must  positively  see  that  all  of  the  parts  of  this  great  system  are  properly 
functioning.  For  all  of  this  work  the  postmaster  receives  no  credit  what- 
soever in  the  line  of  compensation. 

Readjustment  of  Postmasters'  Pay. 

Since  the  present  schedule  of  postmasters*  pay  was  formulated  the  following 
activities  have  been  introduced,  and  not  one  of  them  is  directly  repi-esented  in 
the  receipts,  viz;  Postal  savings,  rural  delivery,  village  delivery,  central  ac- 
countancy, parcel  post.  Government-owned  vehicle  service,  highway  express 
rrmtes,  subagencies,  supply  depots,  and  branches  of  the  dead-letter  office. 

June  30,  1919,  the  amount  of  postal  savings  on  deposit  was  $148,471,499  in 
5,931  offices. 

Rural  routes  were  serving  27,290,459  persons,  or  6,041,404  families,  and  cost 
$53,166,502.  They  handled  3,892,927,736  pieces  of  mall;  43,320  carriers  were 
employed  on  43,453  routes,  covering  1,127,110  miles. 

Eight  motor  vehicles,  express  routes,  running  from  January  1,  1918,  to 
.Tun»'  30,  1918,  employed  105  trucks,  earning  at  an  annual  rate  $430,396.78,  of 
wljich  the  annual  profit  would  be  $40,772.08. 

In  the  Government-owned  vehicle  service  464  trucks  were  purchased  at  an 
expense  of  $774,854.57,  making  a  total  of  965  trucks  in  service. 

Central  accountancy  was  established  In  approximately  2,000  offices. 

Tliese  are  samples  of  activities  that  have  been  added  to  postmasters'  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  are  not  in  t4.ny  way  reflected  in  postmasters*  pay. 

The  readjustment  of  postmasters'  salaries  for  1918  shows  that  while  the 
props  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  $27,858,144,  the  total  postmasters'  pay,  as  readjusted  on  these  receipts, 
showed  a  decrea'se  of  $108,500. 

A  fair  salary  schedule  would  recognize  these  duties  and  resimnslbilities  and 
five  compensation  for  them. 
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Plan  of  Read.iustmknt  of  Postmasters'  Pay. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  figure  a  schedule  of  post-office  pay  without  haxin^  n  '-^  • 
plete  tabulation  of  receipts  and  a  record  of  activities  added  as  the  pf^t  ***.  • 
grows,  such  as  mail  distribution,  domestic  money  orders,  foreijoi  money  or.:»   - 
postal  savings,  star  routes,  rural  delivery,  village  delivery,  central  account.-i:; 
free  delivery,  depository  work,  branches  of  the  dead-letter  section,  subai^en     - 
supply  depots,  foreign  exchange  offices,  Government-owned  vehicle  service.  . 
highway  express  service.     Post  offices  should  l)e  reclassifietl  so  as  to  sh*  .-. 
better  pay  for  lower  grade  offices  than  under  the  present  schwlule  of  jwiy,  ;■ 
a  percentage  should  be  added  to  the  pay  for  each  additional  activity  a<M»M,  • 
the  post-office  work  In  the  lower  grades. 

In  applying  these  percentages,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  graduate  them     .• 
amounts  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  activity  involvetl,  such  a!»  a«l:- 
comi)ensation  for  the  supervision  of  each  star  route  starting  from  an  offi*-,  •• 
each  rural  route,  or  each  hundre<l  or  thousand  money  orders  issue<l,  or  i».m» 
tion  served,  or  each  square  mile  of  territory  entitled  to  and  given  free  <leli\» ... 
or  the  number  of  post  offices  depositing  or  receiving  supplies,  or  the  amfHinr 
exchange  work  done.    Also  the  schedule  should  be  carried  on  above  oflio-j  " 
receipts  of  $600,000  and  $6,000  pay  to  where  the  pay  would  l>e  at  least  $1*J.«»»» 
per  annum. 

All  different  activities  are  installed  after  investigation  and  permission  l»y  r '  - 
Post  Office  Department  and  after  further  investigation  as  additional  V..-  . 
and  carrier  hire  are  applied  for. 

Comparison    of    Postmasters*    Salaries    with    Salaries    Paid    in    Hank:^  . 

Industrial,  and  other  Business  Circles, 

It  should  be  considered  that  the  post  office  is  simply  a  great  big  hiisin-'-- 
operated  upon  business  principles,  and  in  which  business  the  postmaster**  .-<  »» 
valuable  and  experienced  executives.  If  comparison  is  made  with  the  salnr:-^ 
of  the  more  Important  employees  in  banking,  commercial,  and  industrial  artiv 
ties,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  such  salaries  are  largely  In  excess  of  th»'^ 
paid  to  postmasters. 

(A)  banking. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  banking  business,  which  is  practi<  ;i 
dealing  in  dollars,  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  business  transai-te^l  ,- 
dollars  and  cents  with  the  postal  business.    We  have  also  taken  into  consni.- 
tlon  the  fact  tliat  executive  heads  of  banks  are  often  large  stockholders  :r: 
thereby  receive  unusual  salaries.     So.  in  setting  forth  our  statistics  as  appi." 
to  banking  circles,  we  have  only  considered  the  salaries  paid  to  cashiers,  telir:^ 
etc.,  who  are  not  the  actual  head  of  the  institution,  but  employees.  In  the  <••►!' 
monly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 

We  have  received  Information  from  14  cities  concerning  banking  Instituti**'.^ 
which  shows  that  the  average  salary  paid  to  officials  such  as  describeil  :»U.\- 
to  be  $5,783  plus. 

In  considering  the  above  statistics,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  *•'  • 
ployment  should  be  taken  Into  account.     In  the  case  of  cashiers,  tellers.  «*?• 
their  duties  are  chiefly  ministerial.    They  are  not  usually  required  to  ex^-n  i^ 
any  particular  degree  of  discretion.    The  higher  executive  heads,  the  boanU  •'' 
directors,  the  discount  and  examining  committees,  assume  nearly  all  the  re^i*    - 
slbllities,  whereas  the  postmasters'  duties  are  almost  entirely  executive,  n- 
the  exercise  of  discretion  and  sound  judgment  is  the  first  and  foremost  re«iM.r.*- 
ment  of  the  position. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  be  ^ood  enough  to  elaborate  on  that  |kii- 
ticular  part — ^the  exercise  of  discretion  in  conducting  the  affair^  of 
the  postmaster's  office?  In  what  degree  does  that  take  place  and  ir. 
what  manner,  and  how  far  from  the  regulations? 

Mr.  Selph.  They  are  always  within  the  spirit  of  the  regulation-. 
They  can  not  depart  from  them,  but  the  regulations  give  them  hti 
tude  for  the  use  of  discretionary  power  in  the  handling  of  mails  aiii 
many  other  things  that  come  witnin  their  jurisdiction ;  to  meet  pul»- 
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lie  demands^  to  cooperate  with  the  business  public,  and  it  largely  has 
to  be  discretionaiT,  because  time  would  not  permit  of  submission 
of  the  demands  ox  the  business  public  to  meet  the  requirements.  I 
can  not  state  just  what  they  are  in  detail,  but  they  are  many  and 
they  come  up  at  unusual  times,  and  they  require  quick  judgment. 
Have  I  answered  the  question? 

Senator  Moses.  Only  in  general  terms.  What  I  would  like  is  a 
specific  instance. 

Mr.  Selph.  Well,  for  instance:  In  an  industrial  neighborhood  in 
St.  Louis,  there  was  a  contract  station  that  received  parcel-post  mail. 
The  mailers  delivered  their  parcel-post  packages  there — ^some  three 
or  four  thousand  packages  a  week. 

The  contract  was  annulled  with  the  clerk  in  charge  because  of 
indiscreet  actions  on  his  part,  and  there  was  no  depot  to  i*eceive  the 
parcel-post  mail  sent  by  the  industries.  They  called  on  me  and  I 
immediately  arranged — and  I  had  to  do  it  speedily — for  the  col- 
It'ction  of  tliat  parcel  post  by  the  motor  vehicles  that  took  out  the 
]>arcel  post.  In  other  words,  we  arranged  for  the  prompt  collection 
of  parcel  post  without  delaying  those  mailers.  We  often  have  sub- 
mitted to  us  publicity  matter  from  the  mail-order  houses  which  we 
have  to  pass  on.  But  this  is  all  done  within  the  spirit  of  the  regu- 
lations. If  it  becomes  a  moot  question,  the  section  provides  that  we 
submit  it  to  the  department  before  making  a  ruling. 

Senator  Sterling.  By  whom  was  the  partj"  in  charge  of  this  sta- 
tion relieved? 

Mr.  Selph.  By  the  department.  We  could  not  relieve  him,  except 
on  authority  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  recommended  his  relief? 

Mr.  Selph.  The  post-office  inspector. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Does  the  postmaster  have  anything  to  do  with 
that? 

Mr.  Selph.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cases  that  involve 
the  loss  of  money  or  the  loss  of  any  funds.  We  have  to  report  to 
the  post-office  inspector,  and  he  investigates  and  makes  a  report  at 
once  to  the  department.    The  contract  was  annulled. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  By  the  postmaster  or  the  department?   . 

Mr.  Selph.  By  the  postmaster  on  order  of  the  department.  It 
was  a  dereliction  on  his  part.  He  claimed  that  his  safe  had  been 
robbed  of  money  and  stamped  paper,  but  it  developed  that  it  had 
not. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you,  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency at  your  office,  to  make  application  to  the  department  for  in- 
structions where  you  thought  you  were  acting  out  of  the  letter  and 
still  within  your  jurisdiction?  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  ap- 
peal here  for  instructions  and  get  it  back? 

Mr.  Selph.  In  that  case  we  usually  wire  and  get  it  back  the  same 
day. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  sometfmes  you  would  be  required  to  enter 
into  a  case  more  fully  and  you  would  have  to  do  it  by  mail.  In  that 
case,  it  would  take  several  days  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  It  takes  24  hours  for  mail  to  reach  here,  and  prob- 
ably if  it  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  day  it  would  go  over  until 
the  next  day.    It  takes  approximately  six  days  or  a  week  to  write 
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the  case  up,  get  a  requisition  and  a  reply.    But  if  it  is  an  emergen*  y 
not  covered  dy  the  rules  and  regulations,  we  send  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  does  the  postmaster  in  St.  Louis  get? 

Mr.  Selph.  $8,000,  minus  the  premium  he  pays  on  his  bond. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Selph.  $200. 

Mr.  Moon.  Isn't  that  enough? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  should  say  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  think  yourself  worth  more  than  a  Ck)ngres>m:;ri 
or  a  Swiator,  then,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  don't  want  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  on  xh.v 
score. 

Mr.  Moon.  Well,  how  much  more  do  you  think  you  ought  to  ha\e ' 

Mr.  Sei^h.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  put  on  a  basis  of  the  busint-- 
done  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  paid  less  than  $12,000  per  annunt. 
but  I  am  not  here  asking  for  an  increase  in  my  own  salarj'. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  would  be  getting  as  much  as  a  Cabinet  ofBror. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  am  not  comparing  a  postmaster  of  that  class  with  :i 
Cabinet  officer.  If  I  were  a  wealthy  man  I  would  be  glad  to  sit  w 
the  Cabinet  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  the  Cabinet  officers  are  not  wealthy  men,  as  a  nilf. 

Senator  McKellar.  Some  of  them  have  to  withdraw  from  tli* 
Cabinet  because  they  don't  get  enough  salary.  I  know  of  at  le:t-t 
one  instance  where  a  Cabinet  officer  had  to  withdraw  on  that  account. 

Mr.SELPH.  Well,  maybe  some  of  the  postmasters  will  have  tf 
resign  for  the  same  reason.  Our  salary  doesn't  buy  us  any  more  tha.i 
the  salary  of  anybody  else.  A  dollar  to-day  only  has  the  purchasir.i: 
power  of  50  or  60  cents. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  doesn't  apply  to  you  any  more  than  to  anyb^nl} 
else. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  say  it  applies  just  as  much  to  us  as  it  does  to  anv 
body  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  done  at  your 
office? 

Mr.  Selph.  The  postal  receipts  were  $7,440,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Moon.  AVhat  is  the  amount  of  your  bond? 

Mr.  Selph.  $200,000. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  pay  the  premium? 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes,  sir ;  $200.  I  don't  personally  handle  the  monev 
myself,  but  I  am  responsible  for  it.  We  handled  last  year,  in  all 
kinds  of  funds,  $72,000,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  are  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  supervisor- 
of  superintendents  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  The  maximum  salary  is  that  of  the  assistant  postma- 
ter,  which  is  $4,200— $4,200  plus  a  bonus  of  $200.' 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  50  per  cent  of  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  true  in  your  office,  as  it  has  been  said  for  a 
good  many  offices,  that  the  assistant  postmaster  practically  runs  tli** 
office? 

Mr.  Selph.  No;  I  run  my  own  office. 

Mr.  Moon.  It  is  said  to  be  true  in  most  offices. 
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Mr.  Selph.  I  desire  to  correct  that  impression.  There  are  very 
few  postmasters  in  the  United  States  but  what  conduct  their  own 
offices. 

Mr.  Souse.  I  can  testify  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Selph  on  that. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  reorganized  my  office  and  I  run  it  from  start  to 
finish.  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  credit  and  I  am  willing  to  take  what- 
ever discredit  there  may  be. 

The  Cha£R3£an.  I  think  you  might  go  on  now  and  read  your  brief. 

Mr.  Selph  (reading) : 

The  bank  cashier  and  teller  are  but  a  cog  in  th^  wheel,  whereas  the  post- 
master is  the  power  which  rotates  the  wheels  of  his  own  office. 

(b)  industbial  and  business  circles. 

We  find  that  salaries  in  industries  and  business  range  all  the  way  from 
$6,000  per  annum  (which  cases  are  few  and  far  between)  to  $50,000  per  an- 
Dom.  Information  received  from  68  concerns  show  the  average  volume  of 
business  transacted  to  be  $702,777  plus,  and  the  average  salary  paid  to  their 
chief  executive  to  be  $9,9^  plus. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  statistics  is  that  in  not  one  single  case  re- 
ported did  the  volume  of  business  even  equal  the  total  volume  of  business 
transacted  at  the  average  first-class  post  office,  of  which  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is 
typical.  At  the  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  post  office  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
following  itemized  business  was  transacted: 

Money   orders  issued,   local $520,014.65 

Money  order  funds  deposited  by  other  postmasters 513,216.60 

Postal    receipts 244, 782. 61 

War-savings  stamps  receipts 408, 646. 23 

Revenue    stamps    receipts 5,656.31 

Postal    savings    deposits 23. 434. 00 

Total 1, 715,  740.  40 

In  addition  to  the  above,  money  orders  were  eashe<l  in  the  sum  of  $441,- 
177.74,  and  iK>8tal  savings  withdrawals  amounted  to  $16,893. 

The  pay  roll  for  the  year  was  $78,493.42.  These  last-mentioned  items,  while 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  fiscal  statement,  nevertheless  represent  added 
labor  and  acctmnting  and  indicate  capacity  of  business. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  Watertown  office  is  an  average  first-class  office.  The 
population  served  is  about  33,000  persons.  One  and  three-fourths  millions  of 
dollars'  business  is  handled  at  this  office.    The  postmaster's  salary  is  $3,400. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  urge  upon  the  commission  the  peculiar  position 
(K-cupied  by  the  postmaster  in  his  respective  community.  We  realize  that  a 
public  official  can  not  expect  to  receive  compensation  from  the  Government 
because  of  duties  and  obligations  outside  of  his  official  work ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  customs  and  traditions  which  have  grown  up  around  the  office  of  post- 
master, and  wliich  have  been  countenanced  by  the  Government  either  officially 
or  unoflteially,  and  which  have  now  become  a  fixed  responsibility,  must  be 
considered  in  arriving  in  judgment  at  a  fair  and  Just  compensation  for  post- 
masters. 

Permit  us  to  i<;fer  to  the  local  standing  of  the  postmaster  in  his  community. 

To  satisfaciorily  perform  these  multifarious  official  and  unofficial,  though 
very  iiecessaiT*  duties  he  must  have  the  respect  of  his  community  to  commence 
with  and  must  retain  this  respect  throughout  his  tenure  of  office.  In  short, 
the  postmaster,  to  be  an  efficient  official,  must  "  maintain  a  position,"  and  to 
do  80  costs  him  much  money. 

As  we  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  brief,  the  present  salaries  of  postmasters 
were  fixed  36  years  ago,  when  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
$45,650,CE24.82,  as  conil;)ared  with  the  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  which  were  $388,975,962.24,  which  included  $44,600,000  of  war 
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postage.    This  is  more  illuminating  as  to  the  need  of  a  reclasiMc&tion  ai.<l 
readjustment  which  will  increase  postmasters'  salaries  than  any  other  arKumpn! 
we  can  advance. 
We  respectfully  submit  this  as  our  case. 

Charlies  W.  Pay, 
Pontmaaier,  San  FraneUco,  CaUf^  Chminmmm. 

Fkark  B.  Schttx, 
Poaimasier,  MUicaukee^  WU. 
.Gborgs  B.  Snttoes, 
Postmaster,  Youngsioten,  Ohio, 
Harrison  Parkmah, 
Postmaster,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Walter  C.  Burton, 
Postmaster,  Brooklifn,  N.  Y, 
A.  Raymond  Cornwall, 
Postmaster,  Watertown,  S,  F. 

special  committee  on  brief  and  argument. 

Concurred  in  by  the  general  conference  of  postmasters  of  the  first  cXtm. 
assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  14th  day  of  October,  1919. 

Colin  M.  Selph, 
Postmaster,  St.  Louis.,  Mo.,  and  Chairman 

Postmasters'  Oeneral  Conferenct. 
Attest : 

Frank  C.  Sitss, 
Postmaster,  Harrishwg,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

'  Mr.  Moon.  What  do  yoii  mean  there  by  "  maintain  a  positicMi "  t 

Mr.  Selph.  He  is  expected  to  contribute  to  every  civic  and  patri- 
otic enterprise  initiated  in  his  town ;  he  is  expected  to  contribute  to 
almost  every  charity ;  he  is  expected  to  belong  to  a  great  many  busi- 
ness and  civic  associations.  In  short,  he  is  expected  to  be  <me  of  the 
leading  and  foremost  citizens,  and  if  he  is  not,  he  is  a  dead  one. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  doesn't  prevent  him  from  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office  well,  if  he  doesnx  belong  to  these  organizaticms. 

Mr.  Selph.  No;  but  he  gets  in  touch  with  the  elements  he  is  serving. 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  salaries  to 
officers  with  a  view  to  whatever  idea  they  may  have  of  maintaining 
their  social  dignity  or  position  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  social  dignity.  I  am 
talking  about  his  business  position. 

Mr.  Moon.  Ought  they  pay  salaries  with  reference  to  the  amount 
he  pays  for  belonging  to  all  these  organizations? 

Mr.  Selph.  My  answer  to  that  is  "No." 

Mr.  Moon.  Then  why  did  you  mention  it? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  mentioned  it  to  show  what  it  costs  me  to  live. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  don't  maintain  that  that  is  a  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  In  a  way  it  is  a  necessity ;  if  he  is  going  to  keep  up  tf» 
the  times. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  he  is  going  to  run  in  the  society  game,  he  might  have 
to  have  $100,000  to  spend. 

Mr.  Selph.  This  is  not  society ;  this  is  no  pink-tea  affair.  It  is  be- 
longing to  worthy  civic  societies. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  think  the  Government  ought  to  contribute  enough 
to  the  postmaster  to  enable  him  to  contribute  to  all  these  things? 

Mr.  Selph.  No;  I  wouldn't  put  it  that  way;  but  his  position 
requires  that  he  do  these  things. 
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Mr.  Moon.  If  that  is  the  case,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ntatives  should  have  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Selph.  If  I  was  sitting  in  the  House,  I  would  vote  for  an  iu 
^ase.    I  don^t  think  they  get  enough  to  live  on. 
Mr.  Moon.  Oh,  go  'way;  they  get  enough.    There  isn't  a  man  on 
le  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  tluit  is  representing  a  constituency  as 
whole  that  gets  as  an  average  one-fifth  of  the  salary  of  a  Congress- 
an. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  one- 
fth. 

Mr.  Moon.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  are  worth 
tore. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  a  good  deal  of  them  not  worth 
nythinff. 

ifr.  Moon.  You  had' better  go  on  record  as  to  the  worth  of  a  post- 
laster  to  society. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  never  mentioned  society. 

Mr.  Moon.  Then,  as  to  his  worth  to  the  business  organizations. 

Mr.  Selph.  That's  it 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  You 
poke  about  the  work  of  central  accounting  office  postmasters.  Have 
rou  ever  done  that  work  yourself,  or  is  it  done  by  the  clerks? 

Mr.  Selph.  Of  course,  the  detail  work  is  done  by  the  clerks,  but  I 
oipervise  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  actual  work  is  done  by  clerks  and  the  clerks 
ire  paid  for  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Selph.  But  the  responsibility  is  mine,  and  I  have  to  super- 
vise it  and  see  that  the  work  is  done  properly. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  degree  of  supervision  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  visit  my  finance  section  at  least  once  every  day. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  would  do  that  anyway  if  there  wasn't  any 
i^ntral  accounting,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  It  is  added  responsibility  and  added  work. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  have  neard  a  good  deal  about  this  central 
office  accounting  work,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
very  little  compensation  due  the  first-class  postmasters  on  that  ac- 
lount,  because  the  clerical  force  is  required  by  them  to  do  the  work. 
but  some  of  these  third-class  postmasters  are  doing  this  work  and 
eet  no  clerks  to  do  it ;  they  have  to  do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Selph.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  they  are  entitled  to  extra  pay  because  they 

do  the  extra  work. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  I  can  not  see  where  the  mere  supervision, 
together  with  the  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the  office,  would  be 

entitled  to  extra  pay. 
Mr.  Selph.  If  that  were  the  only  thing,  we  would  not  be  entitled 

'  Mr  Steenerson.  But  I  am  talking  about  that  distinct  thine  just 
IIDW,  and  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  think  you  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  extra  salary  lor  work  as  a  central  accounting  postmaster  ? 
Mr.  Selph.  Not  tor  that  alone. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  simply  limiting  it  to-  that,  because  t!i 
actual  work  is  done  by  clerks  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the  dei)an 
ment — ^by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Selph.  Well,  I  have  to  supervise  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  what  ao  you  say  the  work  of  supervi-:-. 
in  your  office  would  be  reasonably  worth? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  don't  want  to  make  the  statement  that  we  want  i: 
increase  in  salary  based  simply  on  the  central  accounting  sy^t**!... 
It  is  one  of  the  many. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  have  to  segregate  these  to  make  a  fair  e.-*  • 
mate  of  what  to  give.  There  are  some  postmasters  that  I  tin;  -: 
ought  to  receive  more  and  there  are  others  that  I  think  shouli 
hardly  receive  any  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Selph.  Well,  for  the  addition  of  the  central  accounting  >\- 
tem  alone,  my  answer  would  be  that  some  postmasters  should  iv: 
receive  any  extra  pay,  but  there  are  so  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  other  thin^  Now. 
the  department,  when  they  asked  Congress  to  establish  this  oentri! 
accounting  system,  represented  to  the  Post  Office  Appropriation- 
Committee  of  the  House  that  it  would  be  a  great  economy  and  that 
it  would  save  $30,000  worth  of  accounting  work  in  the  auditor's  offi.  .^. 
Now,  I  have  figured  out  according  to  the  statements  that  have  \^u 
made  by  the  different  postmasters  that  do  this  accounting  that  :i 
would  cost  us,  if  they  paid  them  what  they  demand,  from  $7.Va<!< 
to  $1,000,000  a  year  to  pay  for  this  work,  which  formerly  was  ilur:r 
in  the  auditor's  office,  and  he  claims  they  only  saved  $30,000.  It  hii- 
been  a  rather  costly  saving  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  didn't  get  one  extra  clerk. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That's  all  right.  I  think  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  that  the  postmasters  who  are  getting  extra  clerk-  f^jr 
that  work  are  not  entitled  to  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Selph.  There  are  very  few  postmasters  that  get  extra  clerk*. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Didn't  all  the  nrst-class  offices  get  extra  clerk- ' 

Mr.  Selph.  Not  for  the  central  accounting  system.  I  got  thei 
because  of  the  increasing  mail  that  was  going  up  by  leaps  an 
bounds. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  you  don't  pay  the  clerks  for  that  work. 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  have  no  more  men  in  the  auditor's  office  than  I  lu . 
before. 

Mr.  Steenerson,  But  the  men  are  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Selph.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  it  shouldn't  add  to  the  postma.^ter^* 
salaries. 

Mr.  Selph.  Well,  the  postmaster's  duties  have  multiplied  twentv- 
fold. 

Mr.  Si^ENERSox.  T  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  we  should  do  with  these  claims  on  account  of  the  extra  a-  - 
counting  work.  How  much  do  you  think  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  of  a  postmaster  who  has,  for  instance,  20  central  ac- 
counting offices — I  mean  district  offices — ^to  take  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  Wliat  class  of  office  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  A  third  or  second  class  postmaster  who  ha^  i"' 
offices  to  take  care  of. 
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Mr.  Selph.  I  think  his  salary  should  be  increased  not  less  than  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Would  you  say  that  $15  per  office  would  be 
enough  per  year? 

Mr.  Skejph.  No;  I  don't  think  that  would  pay  him  for  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  have,  for  20  offices, 
about  $1,000? 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes ;  about  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  embraced  in  your  central  accounting 
office  work,  may  I  ask  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  The  receipt  of  moneys,  with  a  statement  from  the  dis- 
trict offices;  the  system  of  bookkeeping;  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances;  the  system  of  then  accounting  to  the  department — ^to  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  offices  are  included  in  the  system? 

Mr.  Selph.  In  my  district? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  think,  27. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  your  office  the  central  accoimting  work 
is  done  for  these  27  outside  offices  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  Outside  offices  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  clerical  force  and  car- 
rier force  in  your  office.  We  had  hearings  in  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul, 
And  Minneapolis,  and  some  other  cities,  where  there  was  considerable 
talk  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  about  promotions ;  dissatisfaction  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  promotions  were  made.  Is  there  any 
such  dissatisfaction  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Selph.  None  whatever.  Our  promotions  are  made  solely  on 
merit. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  was  testimony  to  the  effect  that  politics 
had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Selph.  That  was  a  Bolsheviki  statement. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  made  it? 

Mr.  Selph.  Some  man  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Selph.  No;  I  read  about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  but  the  same  statement  was  made  in  St. 
Paul. 

Mr.  Selph,  I  resent  those  statements.  It  is  an  imputation  against 
the  honesty  of  the  postmaster.  The  postmaster  of  Chicago  isn't  a 
man  who  makes  promotions  on  politics. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  undertaking  to  deny  these  statements  on 
the  behalf  of  the  postmasters  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the 
other  cities? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  Ai-e  you  familiar  enough  with  the  methods  of 
these  postmasters  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  am.  If  any  promotions  were  made  oh  account  of 
politics,  it  was  not  Democratic  politics. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  might  have  been  Republican  politics. 

Mr.  Selph.  It  must  have  been.  ^ 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  some  of  these  places,  the  clerks  claimed  that 
religious  influences  brought  the  promotion  or  some  clerks  over  others. 
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For  instance,  I  think  it  was  claimed  in  one  place  that  they  bad  ■»► 
belong  to  a  certain  denomination  to  set  a  promotion. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  that  in  Chicago?  . 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No;  not  in  Chicago. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  have  known  the  postmaster  of  Chicago  f('V 
25  years,  and  there  isn't  a  straighter  man  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Will  you  yield,  Mr.  Steenerson?    You  will  remfrntt" 
that  the  man  in  Chicago  who  was  testifying  refused  to  give  any 
specific  instances  in  which  promotions  were  made  for  those  reasons- 
Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  they  all  did  that  because  they  were  afrai-i 
they  would  be  punished. 

Mr.  Rouse.  At  the  same  time,  he  refused  to  recall  any  specific  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  requested  the  postmasters  at  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, who  were  present  at  the  hearing,  to  submit  tables  of  prom^>- 
tions  made  during  tneir  incumbency,  which  I  believe  covered  a  perii>.i 
of  five  years  or  so,  showing  the  seniority  of  each  person  promoted,  ani 
also  showing  the  demotions  and  the  reasons,  so  that  the  commission 
could  determine  whether  the  rule  of  seniority  had  been  violate*!  ir. 
the  making  of  promotions. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  rule  nt 
seniority. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  For  instance,  there  are  10  clerks;  1  clerk  who  ha'i 
been  in  office  14  years,  another  10,  and  some  5.  Now.  if  a  man  with 
the  5  years'  service  was  promoted  to  a  special  clerk  grade,  for  instance 

Mr.  Selph.  He  might  be  ft  better  man.  The  man  who  has  beer 
there  15  years,  or  14  years,  might  be  aged,  derelict,  or  superannuate*!, 
or  of  no  account.    He  ought  not  be  promoted  over  the  efficient  man. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  it  is  possible  that  when  a  man  has  been  in  the 
service  a  long  time,  he  is  a  reliable,  efficient  man. 

Mr.  Selph.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  presumably  so. 

Mr.  Selph.  That's  all  it  is,  a  presumption.    It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  a  case  where  there  were  10  clerks  with  differ- 
ent lengths  of  service.  You  were  asking  me  what  I  meant  by  the 
rule  of  seniority.  I  mean  the  promotion  goes  to  the  one  who  has 
served  the  longest. 

Mr.  Selph.  You  can't  do  that  and  run  a  good  post  office. 

The  Chahiman.  I  understand  your  promotions  are  on  merit  i 

Mr.  Selph.  Absolutely  on  merit. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  pay  any  attention  to  seniority! 

Mr.  Selph.  No,  sir;  I  want  the  man's  efficiency  record  before  I 
make  promotions. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  pay  no  attention  to  politics? 

Mr.  Selph.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Moon.  Suppose  two  men  are  equally  efficient;  match  up  in 
every  way;  and  one  is  a  Democrat  and  the  other  is  a  Bepublican; 
which  one  would  vou  give  the  job? 

Mr.  Selph.  Isn't  that  rather  a  personal  question  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  No  ;  we  want  to  see  how  you  feel  on  tiiat* 

Mr.  Seij»h.  The  world  knows  who  I  would  give  it  to. 

Mr.  Moon.  Well,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  would  give  it  to  the  Democrat. 
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Mr.  Moon.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  there  is  no  politics 
nit? 

Mr.  SeIaPh.  There  are  no  politics. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  the  clerks  in  the  St.  Louis  office 
rould  sustain  your  statement  that  there  are  no  politics? 

Mr.  Sei^ph.  X  es ;  they  would. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  mails  have 
)een  burdened  with  complaints  from  the  St.  Louis  post  office  to  that 
ery  eflFect? 

Mr.  Seuph.  From  discharged  employees,  probably. 

Mr.  Stbenerson.  From  others,  too. 

Mr.  Seuph.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  comes  from  others. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  quite  an  in- 
dstent  demand  that  there  should  be  a  hearing  down  there  to  find 
mt  if  your  treatment  of  the  employees  is  impartial  ? 

Mr.  Seuph.  I  am  aware  that  the  walking  delegates  of  the  ultra 
"ddical  element  have  made  that  demand. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  are  the  walking  delegates? 

Mr.  Sei-ph.  One  Flaherty  and  one  Ryan. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  are  these  men? 

Mr.  Selph.  They  are  the  secretary  of  what  is  known  as  the  Fed- 
nation  of  Clerks  and  Federation  of  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Ryan  is  the  head  of  the  Railway  Mail  Associa- 
tion. Have  you  any  other  reason  to  call  them  untra  radicals,  except 
[liat  they  represent  the  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Selpii.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  all  the  earmarks  of  the  ultra  radical 
fleraent. 

Senator  Moses.  They  struck  me  as  being  rather  amiable  gentlemen 
when  they  called  on  me. 

Mr.  Selph.  Of  course ;  they  came  to  you  to  get  something.  I  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Steenerson,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  have  you  investigate 
the  St.  Louis  post  office  and  the  St.  Louis  postmaster  any  time  you 
want. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  would  not  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Selph.  Absolutely  not.  Everything  is  open  for  your  investi- 
gation at  any  time  that  you  are  ready. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  spoke  of  the  salary  of  the  first-class  postmas- 
ter and  said  $12,000.    Would  that  be  for  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Selph.  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  five  places  that  receive  $8,000. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  twelve  thousand  would  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Selph.  In  private  corporations,  for.  the  work  I  have  accom- 
plished for  the  St.  Louis  office,  I  would  get  much  more. 

Senator  Moses.  You  are  not  attempting  to  maintain  that  the 
growth  of  the  Postal  Service  is  due  to  tne  enterprise  of  the  postmas- 
ters, are  you? 

ill-.  Selph.  Xo  ;  but  I  am  here  to  maintain  that  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  post  office  is  due  to  the  efficient  postmastei-s  that  went 
on  the  job. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  spoke  about  the  financial  burden  of  main- 
taining a  position;  that  you  had  to  contribute  to  all  sorts  of  civic 
and  patriotic  enterprises  and  organizations;  that  you  had  to  belong  to 
them. 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  STEENMtsox.  Does  that  include  any  political  contrilmtion?^^ 

Mr.  Selph.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  You  make  political  contributions,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Selpii.  That  is  a  private  matter. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  You  refuse  to  answer? 

Mr.  Selpii.  No;  I  don't  refuse  to  answer.  I  make  political  c**j. 
tributions  as  a  private  citizen,  not  as  postmaster. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  How  much  do  vou  contribute  a  A'ear — a  thousstn.i 
dollars  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  No:  I  couldn't  afford  that. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  Five  hundred? 

Mr.  Selpii.  About  that. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  And  if  your  salary  was  raised  to  twelve  th*-  . 
sand,  you  would  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  No:  I  don't  think  I  would. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  wonder  don't  the  members  of  the  cctnuiii- 
sion  also  contribute  to  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  Congressmen  are  called  upon  to  contribute  con- 
siderably more  than  the  postmasters.  They  have  to  run  every  tw«. 
years  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  know ;  I  ran  for  Congress  twice  myself. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  And  you  failed  to  get  elected? 

Mr.  Selph.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  ask  you  this;  don't  you  know  that  oiiv 
of  the  principal  campaigns  you  have  contributed  to  is  for  the  Cor.- 
gi^essmen  and  Senators  who  are  here? 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes.  They  hold  me  up  every  two  years.  And  a  man 
wouldn't  be  a  good  American  citizen  if  he  didnx  contribute  to  h-^ 
party. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  My  postmasters  never  contributed  one  cent  t*» 
mine. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  poor  postmasters. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  this  question  of  political  contribu- 
tions has  anything  to  do  with  the  work  of  this  commission. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  shouldn't  have  come  up,  but  as  lon^  as  it 
did,  we  are  going  to  have  it  out.  We  are  not  going  to  have  omy  or.t» 
end  of  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  advise  us  as  t^ 
the  salaries  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Selph.  In  what  respect? 

Senator  Sterlixo.  As  to  what  their  salary  ought  to  be,  in  your 
judgment. 

Mr.  Selph.  I  believe  that  the  entrance  salary  of  clerks  should  W 
$1,200;  likewise  the  carriers.  I  believe  there  should  be  automatic 
promotions  of  a  hundred  dollars  each  at  a  period  of,  say,  six  month'-- 
after  he  has  served  his  probationary  period.  I  think  his  maximun) 
salary  should  be* $1,800.  A  clerk  requires  more  intelligent  study  than 
a  letter  carrier.  A  letter  carrier  is  required  to  walk,  read,  and  write, 
while  a  clerk  is  required  to  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  schemt-? 
and  it  requires  more  intelligence.  He  should^  therefore,  get  more  sal- 
ary. I  think  the  maximum  salary  for  an  efficient  letter  carrier  shoul.l 
be  $1,600,  and  that  of  a  clerk  $1,800.  I  think  the  minimum  salary  of 
a  supervisory  official  should  be  $2,000.    They  should  then  go  on  up 
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o  $6,000,  We  are  losing  every  day  the  efficient  men  of  the  service  in 
lU  sections  because  of  the  low  salaries  paid,  and  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  can  get  even  temporary  help  at  40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  the  experience  in  your  office,  is  it? 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  to  get  a  class  of  help  at  40  cents  an 
lOur  by  appealing  to  the  colleges  and  schools  for  the  use  of  their 
tudents,  but  they  can  only  work  a  limited  number  of  hours.  Cleri- 
cal labor,  or  letter  carriers,  to  work  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
n  the  afternoon  we  find  is  difficult  to  obtain  for  40  cents  an  hour,  be- 
cause they  are  paid  from  60  to  75  cents  an  hour  in  other  lines  of 
industry. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  women  make  competent  clerks?  Why  are 
[hey  not  employed  more  generally? 

Mr.  Selph.  They  do  not  make  competent  distributors? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  am  speaking  now  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Selph.  They  do  not  make  good  distributing  clerks ;  they  make 
good  window  clerks  and  statisticians  and  bookkeepers.  They  are 
difficult  to  manage  in  a  large  office.  They  do  not  respond  to  the  same 
discipline  as  the  male  clerks.  They  want  to  come  down  to  the  office 
in  o;eorgette  waists  and  high-heeled  shoes  and  dress  up  as  if  for  a 
pink  tea,  and  they  want  to  get  off  on  the  days  when  they  want  to  get 
off.  They  get  sick  suddenly  and  they  are  not  dependable.  But  when 
you  put  them  in  the  window  positions  and  tempt  them  with  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  they  make  very  good  -window  clerks  and  very  good 
office  clerks. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  is  about  the  average  time  that  a  clerk  has  to 
spend  on  scheme  study?  '  ^ 

Mr.  Selph.  Well,  if  he  is  a  quick-witted  fellow,  he  doesn't  spend 
much  time.  If  he  is  impressionable  and  can  commit  to  memory  a 
sclieme  and  is  a  student  of  geography,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  but  where 
lie  is  not,  it  requires  a  study  of  at  least  two  or  three  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  You  fix  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  the  clei*k  at  $1,800;  have  you  any  recommendations 
to  make  in  regard  to  special  clerks,  or  would  you  abolish  that  grade? 

Mr.  Selph.  The  special  clerk  is  a  term,  as  I  understand  it,  used 
to  promote  above  the  maximum  salary  of  the  distributing  clerk.  The 
special  clerk  does  office  work  in  the  financial  sectioit  or  something  re- 
quiring a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
in  the  mailing  section. 

Mr.  Rouse.  W'ould  you  make  an  additional  grade? 

Mr.  Selph.  Yes;  I  would  have  a  grade  of  $2,000  and  one  of  $1,900. 

Mr.  Rouse.  You  would  have  two  grades? 

Mr.  Selph.  Nineteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  one  other  question  and  I  am 
through.  If  these  recommendations  should  be  adopted,  of  course  it 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  moAey  to  pay  these  salaries.  What 
i-ecommendations  or  suggestions  have  you  with  regard  to  raising  this 
money  ? 

Mr.  Seij?h.  Well,  I  have  my  views  on  that,  but  I  don't  want  to  b-^ 
out  of  harmony,  either  with  Congress  or  with  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment, but  I  would  retain  the  postage  rate  of  3  cents  on  first-class 
letter  mail  and  2  cents  on  postal  cards.  The  public  crot  used  to  i^* 
it  irave  the  department  revenue  to  meet  these  contingencies  incid^T)**. 
to  the  high  atmosphere  of  the  economic  situation. 
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Senator  McKellar.  Why  not  make  second-class  mail  mattor  ;.it 
for  its  carriage? 

Mr.  Selph.  It  ought  to  pay  more;  considerably  more.  Wi'  :- 
money  on  the  handling  of  second-class  mail. 

Senator  Moses.  Gomg  back  to  the  question  of  women  clerks.    IL. 
it  is  possible  to  tempt  women  clerks  at  the  windows  with  increa-^-  -  * 
salary  more  than  it  is  possible  to  tempt  the  women  distributors  \\  • 
increased  salaries? 

Mr.  Selph.  Well,  the  merit  system. 

Senator  Moses.  They  Tvouldn't  get  any  large  increases.  Th^ir  u 
tomatic  promotions  wouldn't  be  any  more.  I  can  not  imder>t  r 
why  there  is  a  differential  between  the  women  at  the  windows  an(i  U 
women  in  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Selpii.  She  doesn't  like  to  distribute  mail;  she  doesn't  lik-  :■ 
study ;  and  she  doesn't  like  to  be  put  in  contact  with  many  men.   >  - 
doesn't  prosper  and  thrive  there  and  progress,  but  she  does  pn^^rr*- 
at  the  stamp  windows  and  in  the  business  office. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  about  em !»'•;. 
ing  students  from  the  schools  as  clerks.  Now,  I  would  like  t<>  hi' 
you  state  just  how  you  were  enabled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Selph.  We  call  upon  the  president  of  the  faculty  and  get  h  >i 
him  a  list  of  the  students — ^he  invokes  the  referendum  in  the  colleir*'  - 
we  get  a  list  of  the  students  who  desire  to  accept  these  tempon-. 
positions.  Our  work  begins,  in  the  large  post  offices,  when  evervln . : 
else  has  stopped.  The  peak  of  the  day  is  between  6  and  9  oV!««  , 
and  that  is  when  we  require  what  is  known  as  the  substitute  help,  ii'* . 
known  as  temporary  help,  in  order  to  face  the  mail  and  make  prim  ir . 
distributions  and  assist  in  many  other  ways,  and  they  can  ea>ily  «•  • 
at  that  hour  and  work  two  or  three  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  employ  some  of  these  as  clerks  and  ^>i. 
as  carriers  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  Very  few  as  carriers.  Thev  don't  like  to  carry  in  i 
VVe  have  some  who  act  as  substitute  carriers,  but  we  have  to  til  ;■ 
work  to  suit  their  hours,  so  that  it  doesn't  interfere  with  their  stui  - 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  make  efficient  clerks  of  these  imMif 

Mr.  Selph.  Very.  I  have  induced  some  of  them  who  have  jrral 
ated  to  take  the  civil-service  examination.  Many  of  them  tu  • 
qualified  and  been  appointed.  I  have  also  induced  returned  sol<li»:^ 
to  take  the  examination,  and  I  have  now  a  list  that  will  be  elijrit !  • 
for  use  on  the  25th  of  the  month  that  I  think  will  carry  with  it  al«»t.i 
'225  returned  soldiers,  and,  in  many  cases,  we  find  them  very  effici  i.i 
and  they  respond  easily  and  quickly  to  discipline  and  the  rules  of  t!. 

office. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  the  receipts  of  the  oiT.  • 
postal  receipts,  as  being  something  over  $7,000,000.  AVhat  an*  i.. 
disbursements  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Selph.  The  expenses  of  our  office? 

Senator  Sterling.  The  expenses  of  your  office. 

Mr.  Si-XPH.  Will  you  permit  me  to  refer  to  my  notes? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Selph.  This  is  the  fiscal  vear,  1919,  ending  June  30:  Re 
ceipts,  $7,427.055.60 ;  expenditures!;  $2,742,288.43.  The  difference  i^ 
$4,679,767.17.     I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
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« 

Mr.  St£ejk£rson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed,  I  want  to  file 
with  the  comniission  a  letter  of  transmittal  and  a  statement,  or 
argument,  of  Mr.  Purdy,  the  postmaster  at  Minneapolis,  and  also 
his  statement  of  promotions — record  of  promotions  during  the  last 
five  years,  which  he  promised  to  furnish  the  commission  when  we 
were  at  St.  Paul.  He  was  requested  to  furnish  this  statement,  show- 
ing the  seniority  of  eacli  clerk  promoted,  and  I  have  that  statement 
here.  The  postmaster  at  St.  Paul  will  do  the  same  thing.  There 
is  also  a  brief  in  regard  to  this  question  of  salaries. 

(XoTE. — The  statement  by  Mr.  Purdy  respecting  promotions  in 
the  Minneapolis  office  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  St.  Paul 
hearing,  also  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kaths,  postmaster  at  St.  Paul.) 

Senator  Gay.  Did  you  file  a  statement  from  the  postmaster  at 
New  Orleans,  Mr.  Selph  ? 

Mr.  Selph.  No;  I  have  not  a  statement,  but  I  have  here  a  letter 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  file. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beasley  was  to  furnish  a  program.  We 
would  like  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Walter  C.  Burton,  the  postmaster 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  WALTEB  C.   BTTBTON,  POSTMASTER, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Burton.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission:  I  appear  here  in  a 
purely  representative  capacity.  I  am  identified  with  the  State 
postmasters  association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  president  of  that  association  I  am  a  member  of  the 
wmmittee  which  submitted  the  brief  which  has  just  been  read.  I 
desire  simply  to  state  that  the  postmasters  of  the  State  of  New  York 
believe  that  this  commission  should  recommend  some  increase  of 
coDipensation  for  fii*st-class  postmasters  and  for  the  other  classes 
of  postmasters. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  nmch,  in  your  judgment,  for  first-class 
postmasters?     If  you  were  fixing  it  yourself,  what  would  you  do? 

Ml'.  Burton.  Well,  the  entire  classification  ought  to  be  changed. 
I  am  speaking  not  so  much  for  the  first-class  postmasters  in  the 
larger  offices,  such  as  myself,  as  T  am  speaking  in  oehalf  of  the  first- 
class  postmasters  in  the  lesser  offices.  For  intance,  the  typical  case 
suggested  in  the  brief  presented,  of  the  city  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  It 
>eemsto  me  that  in  these  smaller  cities,  smaller  first-class  offices, 
tliev  are  more  in  need  of  relief  and  consideration. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  gets  $3,400,  as  I  recall  it.  What  do  you 
tliink  would  be  a  proper  salary  for  offices  in  that  grade? 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  I  should  say  that  if  the  classification  were 
changed  so  that  it  would  he  possible  in  offices  of  that  size  to  reach 
a  maximum  salary  of,  say,  $5,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  more  than  50 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  should  be  that  in- 
crease made  in  any  particular  office,  but  that  the  basis  of  the  normal 
classification  increase  should  be  readjusted  so  that  the  requirements 
for  each  $100  increase  would  be  modified  and  the  increases  become 
more  frequent.  I  do  not  believe  any  increase  exceeding  25  per  cent 
coiild  be  very  well  justified. 
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The  Central  Accounting  System,  about  which  a  good  deal  ba.^ 
been  said,  strikes  very  close  to  home  in  many  of  these  smaller  p--* 
offices.     My  office  is  not  a  central  accounting  office,  although  vit^ 
receive  remittances  from  Long  Island  aggregating  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year,  but  that  is  merely  a  turning  over  of  the  money 
and  requires  no  particular  labor,  but  the  smaller  accounting  post- 
master, I  think,  as  a  rule,  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  m  ron 
nection  with  tlie  central  accounting  system.    He  has  to  do  that  work 
himself.    His  office  does  not  permit  of  the  addition  of  clerical  hplf». 
because  there  would  not  be  sufficient  work  for  that  additional  clerical 
help,  if  it  was  granted,  to  keep  it  fully  occupied  in  the  duties  of  tS' 
office.     Therefore  it  devolves  largely,  in  many  instances,  upon  tii- 
postmaster  himself.    The  postmasters  in  these  smaller  offices  in  tn* 
State  of  New   York  are  very  strong  in  "the  conviction  that  thp\ 
should  receive  consideration  in  the  report  of  this  commission  and  iij 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  it  is  more  particularly  on  behalf  of  the>e 
men  that  I  appear  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  this  brief  ari'l 
before  this  commission  orally.    If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can 
answer  pertaining  to  my  own  office,  or  any  of  the  other  offices  m 
the  StAte,  I  shall  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 
Senator  Sterling.  Yours  is  an  $8,000  office. 
Mr.  Burton.  No,  sir;  mine  is  a  $6,000  office. 
Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  held  the  positi(m? 
Mr.  Burton.  I  have  held  the  place  for  a  little  less  than  fo;ir 
years. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  business  done  in  your  office? 
Mr.  Burton.  The  business  of  the  Brooklyn  post  omce — if  you  will 
permit  me  to  refer  to  this  memorandum — for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  the  postal  receipts  were  $5,224,728.04.    The  situation 
in  Brooklyn  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  this;  that  the  cost  of  main 
tenance  of  the  Postal  Service  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  PBcei[^t- 
than  it  is  in  most  other  postal  districts  throughout  the  countn 
Senator  McKellar.  Why? 

Mr.  Burton.  For  the  reason  that  because  of  our  proximity  to 
Manhattan,  the  large  business  mailings  of  the  city  are  done  in 
Manhattan  and  while  the  factories  and  the  manufacturing  plants 
of  large  business  concerns  may  be  located  in  Brooklyn,  their  offii^ts 
where  the  business  is  transacted  are  located  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  state  what  your  disbursements  for 
office  expenses  for  the  same  year  are? 

Mr.  Burton.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  dis- 
bursements were  $3,609,116.89. 

Senator  McKellar.  Leaving  a  net  earning  of  how  much? 
Mr.  Burton.  $1,615,611.15. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  expenses  are  nearly  a  million  dollars 
more  than  the  expenses  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes;  but  we  have  a  personnel  in  the  Brooklp 
office  of  2,006  regular  employees.  We  nave  1,118  regular  carriers. 
We  serve  a  population  of  2,225,000.  The  receipts  of  the  Brooklyn 
office,  accordmg  to  the  population,  ought  to  be  in  a  class  with  the 
receipts  of  Phuadelphia,  but  on  account  of  our  proximity  to  Man- 
hattan, and  the  large  business  mailings  being  done  in  that  city. 
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the  receipts  of  the  Brooklyn  office  are  very  much  less  than  would 
be  naturally  indicated  by  the  population  served. 

Senator  McE^sUiAR.  Do  you  recall  the  receipts  for  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Burton.  No;  I  do  not,  but  I  believe  they  are  somethings 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  or  thirteen  million  dollars.  (In  1918 
they  were  $11,626,124.) 

Senator  McEjELiiAR.  And  the  two  cities  are  about  the  same  in 
size? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  don't  know  the  exact  population  of  Philadelphia, 
but  I  think  they  are  approximately  the  same. 

Senator  Sterung.  I  would  like  to  have  your  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  pay  for  clerks  in  your  office. 

Mr.  Burton.  In  the  questionnaire  which  I  submitted  to  this 
commission  some  time  ago,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
initial  salary  should  be  $1,200,  and  that  there  should  be  increases 
of  $100  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  again  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  so  that  after  a  year's  service,  the  postal  employee  would  be 
receiving  $1,400,  and  from  that  point  there  should  be  annual  in- 
creases until  a  maximum  of  $1,800  was  reached. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  entrance  salary  now  is? 

Mr.  Burton.  $1,000. 

Mr.  Stebnerson.  You  would  increase  it  every  six  months? 

Mr.  Burton.  Every  six  months  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Stebnerson.  And  then  annually? 

Mr.  Burton.  An  then  annually  until  the  maximum  was  reached; 
yes,  sir.     And  I  believe  that  that  action  would  have  a  tendency  to- 
strengthen  the  personnel  of  the  post  offices  at  the  expiration  of  the 
probationary  period  of  six  months. 

Senator  McKeu>ar.  Do  you  coincide  with  Mr.  Selph's  views  as  to 
special  clerks  at  nineteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do.  I  think  that  the  special-clerk  grade  is  a  very 
necessary  grade  in  the  Postal  Sers''ice  for  this  reason:  I  have  a  per- 
sonnel of  moi-e  than  two  thousand  employees,  about  eight  hundred 
working  as  substitute  clerks.  Now,  the  number  of  promotions  to  the 
supervisory  positions  are  necessarily  limited  and  there  is  no  means 
of  t&king  care  of  a  man  who  displays  especial  efficiency  and  ability 
except  we  have  a  grade  such  as  that  of  special  clerk,  which  if  prop- 
erly and  honorablv  us^ed  in  the  Postal  Service  will  be  an  inducement 
to  the  man  of  superior  ability  who,  yet,  might  not  have  the  qualifi-a- 
tions  for  supervisory  work  and  to  whom  a  supervisory  position  might 
not  be  possible  because  of  the  limited  number  of  sue  h  positions  in 
the  office. 

Senator  SterltTNo.  As  to  the  carriers,  what  are  your  views? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  make  no  distinction  as  between  the  letter 
carrier  and  the  clerk.  My  experience  during  the  present  shortage  of 
help  has  indicated  very  strongly  to  me  that  if  any  discrimination 
should  be  made  in  the  pay  of  carriars  as  compared  with  clerks  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  recruit  carriers  to  the  regular  service.  We 
have  lots  of  new  men  who  come  in  applying  for  work  who  are  per- 
fe(tly  willing  to  he  assigned  as  temporary  clerks,  but  very  few  who 
are  willing  to  take  up  the  work  of  carriers.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
distinction  should  be  made  in  the  rate  of  compensation  as  between 
the  clerk  and  the  carrier. 
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Senator  Sterung.  Have  you  suffered  from  loss  of  clerks  and  dir 
riers  because  of  the  salaries  alleged  to  be  insufficient  in  your  offi<vf 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes;  we  have  had,  I  think,  since  July  1,  1918,  up  u* 
the  end  of  September  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  resipi:i  - 
tions  in  $1,100  grade  in  the  Brooklyn  office  and  a  considerable  nuiu 
ber,  but  not  nearly  so  great,  in  the  $1,400  grade. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  attribute  these  resignations  to  the  ii 
sufficient  salaries? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes^  I  do;  and  I  am  afraid  that  unless  some  sir-- 
stantial  relief  is  granted  in  the  near  future,  or  if  that  relief,  wlieu 
it  comes,  is  disappointing  in  character,  that  the  i^esignation^  msiy 
be  very  much  greater  than  thev  have  been.  The  coniUtion,  as  f;ir 
as  help  is  concerned,  in  my  office  is  more  serious  now  than  it  wa> 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  more  difficult  now  to  get  help? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  help,  and  I  want  to  siy 
this  to  the  commission:  That  while  I  have  not  been  embarras>»'.l 
in  the  matter  of  getting  help,  you  can  not  maintain  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  in  the  Postal  Service  on  the  basis  of  temporarj-  em- 
ployment of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  service.  I  think  that  tly 
tenure  of  office  granted  postal  employees  has  kept  the  resignati«m< 
from  the  service  as  low  as  they  have  been  kept. 

Now,  when  you  take  the  temporary  employee — ^many  men  com*' 
in  seeking  employment  in  the  Fostal  Service  with  the  idea  tl^it 
because  it  is  Government  work  it  is  easy.  They  discover  it  is  Imr.i 
.work  and  that  the  work  is  continuous  and  they  drift  out,  Som«»- 
times  thev  will  stay  a  week,  sometimes  onlv  a  few  davs;  sometim»'< 
they  will  stay  a  month  or  two.  Now,  you  are  just  beginmng  to 
get  your  temporary'  man  into  a  condition  of  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness which  makes  him  of  real  service  when  iie  finds  another  pr»si- 
tion  or  he  gets  a  little  bit  tired  and  drops  out,  so  that  the  turn- 
over among  employees  is  so  great  that  the  temporary  employn» 
should  not  be  too  much  relied  upon,  even  though  there  may  i>e 
plenty  of  men  that  are  willing  to  take  that  position  for  the  tin.*- 
being.  You  must  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  appointment  in  ih^ 
Postal  Service  to  get  your  men  to  appreciate  the  position  and  tn 
realize  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  service' 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  there  anj-  rule  in  regard  to  promotions  'i- 
your  office  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Seniority  doesn't  fi^ire.  I  can  not  imagine  any. 
thing  that  would  be  more  destructive  of  the  development  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  service  than  to  make  promotions  by  seniority. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  what  they  call  "  automatic  promotions  "i 

Mr.  Burton.  Automatic  promotions  are  promotions  acconlinir 
to  seniority ;  yes,  sir.  But  they  are  a  sort  of  agreement  into  whi«  h 
the  Government  enters  with  the  man  when  he  enters  the  service  nn.i 
while  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  a  disciplinarv'  matter  a  man  might  Iv^ 
withheld  fron\  an  automatic  promotion  for  three  months  or  >i.\ 
months,  because  of  some  infringement  of  the  rules  or  some  laxity  in 
his  work,  it  is  pretty  generally  recognized  that  if  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  be  retained  in  the  service  at  all,  he  is  entitled  to  his  auto- 
matic promotion,  but  if  you  are  going  to  make  promotions  into  the 
supervisory  grades  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  you  are  going  to  kill 
your  service  and  destroy  ambition. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  How  would  it  be  if  the  qualifications  and  ability 
were  about  equal,  would  you  pay  any  attention  then  to  seniority? 

Mr.  BuKTON.  I  would  he  inclined  to  pay  some  attention  to  seniority 
in  a  case  like  that,  provided  the  senior  person  has  not  reached  the 
age  when  his  capacity  is  beginning  to  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Steenersok.  I  am  assumng  that  the  qualifications  and  ability 
were  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  should  say,  in  that  case  the  senior  man  was  entitled 
to  consideration. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  would  be  preferred  if  they  were  equal? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes ;  I  think  he  should  be. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  rule  you  follow? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  don't  know  that  that  question  has  ever  been  directly 
raised  in  any  appointments  that  I  have  made.  I  have  made  ap- 
pointments to  the  special  clerk  class,  when  it  was  in  existence,  and 
also  to  supervisory  positions,  of  men  who  bj  their  experience  in  the 
office  had  demonstrated  their  fitness  and  their  ability  for  these  places. 
I  am  frank  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  because  this  .question  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  it,  that  I  have  appointed  many  men — that  is,  I 
have  promoted  many  men  about  whose  politics  I  would  be  unable 
to  give  an  answer,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  that  does  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
administration  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Burton.  Not  in  my  office;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  being  a  case  of  two 
men  equally  eligible  and  fit,  you  would  give  preference  to  the  senior 
in  service,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  I  think  a  man's  length  of  service  is  entitled  to 
consideration  if  no  question  enters  as  to  the  qualifications. 

Senator  McKeixar.  If  they  are  both  equally  efficient,  you  would 
cive  the  man  who  had  been  in  the  service  longest  the  position? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  it.  If  the  men  in  their 
personal  capacity  are  equal  and  one  man  had  some  executive  capacity 
which  fitted  him  to 'perform  supervisory  fundtions  better  than  the 
other  man,  in  such  a  case  I  would  not  permit  seniority  to  determine 
my  judgment  in  favor  of  the  senior  man.  In  general,  a  proposition 
to  rexjognize  seniority  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  efficiency. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  began  by  making  that  the  reason  for  promo- 
tions, but,  according  to  your  own  statement,  where  the  qualifications 
are  equal,  the  attainments  are  equal,  the  ability  equal,  you  would 
recognize  seniority  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would.  I  think  the  man  is  entitled  to  have  it  recog- 
nized. I  think  any  postmaster  would  recognize  it.  So  far  as  the 
assignment  of  letter  carriers  from  collection  work  to  delivery  routes 
is  concerned,  seniority  is  followed  in  such  assignments  practically 
without  exception. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Assignments  from  what? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  younger  men  in  the  carrier  service  perform  col- 
lection service.  It  is  always  the  ambition  of  a  letter  carrier  to  be 
on  a  delivery  route,  and  the  younger  men,  the  newer  appointees^ 
perform  the  collection  service,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  old  men 
who  no  longer  have  the  mental  capacity  to  work  a  delivery  route, 
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and  the  seniority  determines  the  advancement  of  the  men  from  tlie 
collection  service  to  the  delivery  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  No  difference  in  the  pay ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  one  harder  work  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Burton.  Of  course :  the  collection  work  has  to  be  largely  per- 
formed  at  night.  The  delivery  work  is  performed  during  the  aay- 
time.  The  collector  goes  through  the  street  at  night,  when  fie 
doesn't  see  anybody  and  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him.  The  de- 
liveryman  goes  into  the  business  offices  on  his  route,  or  to  the  pri- 
vate homes,  and  he  meets  somebody  who  gives  him  a  salutation— 
"  Good  morning,  Carrier ;  good  morning,  Afr.  So-andnso,"  so  that  th<» 
conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of  the  men  on  deliven* 
work  are  very  much  more  agreeaole  than  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  collector. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  that  position  is  more  sought  after  thau 
the  collector's  position! 

Mr.  Burton.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  carrier  to  reach, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  delivery  route. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  file  jrour  statement  We  will  have 
to  ask  you  to  suspend  beicause  of  the  limited  time. 

Mr.  Burton.  1  would  like  to  say  one  word,  if  I  may,  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  post  office.  That  question  was  aske^l 
of  the  previous  speaker.  The  employment  of  women  generally  in 
the  post  office  has  been  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
properly  available  employment  for  women  or  not.  If  women  are 
coming  generally  into  the  postal  service  they  should  come  in  on 
equal  terms  with  the  men.  I  think  the  women  themselves  will  con- 
cede that,  and  that  will,  of  necessity,  require  that  in  the  handling  of 
mail  they  should  take  their  tour  in  the  night  hours  the  same  as  the 
men  are  required  to  do.  When  you  get  beyond  a  certain  number  of 
women  in  an  office,  it  is  impossible  to  find  preferred  positions,  such 
as  window  positions  and  desk  positions,  for  all  the  women  emplored. 
and  that  is  a  question  that  ou^ht  to  receive  very  careful  and  delib- 
erate consideration  as  to  whether  it  is  a  desirable  tiling,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  woman  herself,  that  she  should  come  into  an  em- 
ployment where  it  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  report  for  duty- 
travel  a  long  distance,  perhaps — and  report  for  duty  at  midnight  and 
work  until  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Senator  McKeliar.  Don't  you  think  if  they  were  generally  em- 
ployed, the  Government  would  be  more  likely  to  furnish  quarters  for 

them? 

Mr.  Burton.  You  mean  domiciles? 

Senator  McKellar.  No,  no;  working  quarters.  In  New  York 
and  other  places,  the  workin/gr  quarters  are  very  inadequate, 

Mr.  Burton.  I  thinly  that  is  true  of  most  of  the  offices,  except 
the  newer  ones.  Our  office  in  Brooklyn  is  an  old  one  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  clean,  but  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  maintain  the 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  force  works  at  as  hi^  a 
standard  as  possible  in  view  of  the  equipment  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  adjourn  this  hearing 
until  2  o'clock.  Be  here  promptly,  and  I  would  submit  to  yoa  fjen- 
tlemen,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  you 
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to  be  heard,  and  you  will  have  to  cut  your  time  down  as  much  as 
possible  and  rely  on  your  briefs. 
Whereupon  the  eommission  took  a  recess  at  12.10  o'clock. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  commission  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  the  hearing.  If  any 
of  you  have  briefs  that  you  wish  to  file  after  you  have  made  your 
oral  statement,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

The  next  gentleman  on  the  list  as  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Selph,  who 
isi  the  chairman  of  your  organization,  is  Mr.  Fay,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.    Mr.  Fay,  we  will  be  glad  td  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  CHAKLES  W.  FAT,  POSTMASTEB,  SAST 

FBANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Fay.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  in  ap- 
proaching this  subject  whether  there  is  mucn  left  to  be  said  upon  it, 
except  to  go  into  various  features  that  have  already  been  fairly 
v>ell  touched  upon,  and  it  is  my  idea  and  notion  of  this  hearing  that 
it  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of,  as  you^might  say,  standardizing  the 
department;  and  in  respect  to  first-class  postmasters  in  the  standard- 
ization of  the  department,  possibly  a  reclassification,  they  to  assume 
the  position  and  to  fall  into  the  cog,  which  any  classification  of  that 
kind  may  happen  to  fit  them  into.  Of  course,  in  approaching  it 
from  that  way,  you  can  either  approach  it  from  the  top  down  or 
from  the  bottom  up.  Now  the  agitation  for  sometime  has  been  for 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  employees.  In  passing,  I  may  say 
that  I  firmly  believe,  not  alone  that  it  is  due  them,  but  that  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  department,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  and 
preserving  its  efficiency  and  its  workable  condition  that  there  must 
be  a  radical  change. 

Of  course,  my  views  are  naturally  secured  and  the  only  place 
where  I  can  possibly  hope  to  have  any  information  from,  is  my  im- 
mediate section  or  district.  I  come  from  California.  We  are  the 
rim  of  the  country,  isolated  from  the  centers  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  additional  labor  in  case  of  a  shortage  at  our  own 
points;  therefore  our  problem  is  one  which  we  have  got  to  handle 
directly  ourselves.  And  I  will  say  from  the  standpoint  of  tUe  em- 
ployee that  we  have  had  to  meet  a  condition  out  there  of  a  shortage 
of  labor,  and  this  shortage  of  labor  has  been  emphasized  and  ac- 
centuated by  the  increase  and  large  increase  of  salaries  which  have 
been  paid  in  the  industrial  operations  in  that  section;  and  the  result 
is  tliat,  take  it  in  the  post  office  like  mine,  for  instance,  they  have 
drafted,  or  they  have  secured,  or  lured  off  by  higher  wages — and 
we  can't  help  it — some  of  the  best  men;  in  fact,  the  best  men  that 
are  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Rouse.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there,  Mr.  Fay  ?  How  many 
men  in  the  supervisory  force  in  your  office  have  resigned  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Fat.  Well,  I  think  I  might  say  there  have  probably  been  at 
least  one-third  of  them — possibly  a  little  higher  than  that.  I  haven't 
got  those  statistics  exactly,  but  I  will  say  this,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tion,  that  a  great  many  of  my  better  men  have  been  taken  into  pla^e'^- 
where  it  was  the  experience  of  post-office  knowledge  and  post-office 
work  that  made  them  valuable,  such  as  insurance  concerns,  banks, 
business  houses,  large  wholesale  houses,  and  places  of  that  sort,  and 
their  wages  have  been  doubled;  in  other  words,  the  hundred-dollar 
man  is  to-day  getting  $175  and  $200. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Have  the  other  offices  in  California  had  the  same  ex- 
perience ? 

Mr.  Fat.  Practically  they  are  in  the  same  condition.  But,  of 
course,  in  the  large  centers,  where  the  industrial  acti%ities  and  tin- 
commercial  activities  are  larger,  naturally  they  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  the  standard, 
compared  with  three  years  ago,  has  changed  and  gone  back  probaM> 
35  to  40  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  man  that  we  used  to  con<sid*»r 
a  second-class  or  a  third-class  man,  under  the  present  order  of  thinir> 
that  exists  is  now  the  first-class  man  of  the  organization  and  thf 
best  help  that  we  can  get. 

Now,  Mr.  Selph  touched  upon  a  little  matter  this  morning  that 
I  can  also  brin^  forward,  because  it  is  a  condition  that  exists  m  my 
office,  and  that  is  the  necessity  in  the  busy  hours  of  tlie  day  of  taking: 
in  temporary  help.  I  have  gone  to  the  various  high  school*?  and  to 
the  colleges  and  to  other  educational  institutions  and  invited  th^ 
young  men  to  come  in  after  hours ;  and,  in  fact,  that  is  the  backbom* 
to-day,  I  might  say,  of  the  organization  in  the  San  Francisco  post 
office.  I  have  from  90  to  100  of  those  young  men.  We  have  about 
1,100  employees,  counting  laborers — including  951  regular  carrier< 
and  clerks — ^and  I  have  gone  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  schools  and 
those  places  where  young  men  were  studying,  and  I  have  invite*! 
them  to  come  down  and  become  temporaries  in  the  office.  Now,  tho«^ 
men  have  taken  on  the  duties  of  the  regular  clerk.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem in  the  office  which  is  rather  simple  in  the  distribution  of  mail. 
and  it  does  not  require  a  very  great  amount  of  study.  It  is  largely 
mechanical.  In  other  words,  they  just  simply  have  to  know  the 
alphabet;  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  these  youiig  men  become  fairly 
proficient  in  a  few  hours — or  they  at  least  become  familiar  with  the 
system,  so  that  they  become  very  serviceable  employees  of  the  offic^e. 
fiut  I  can  not  command  them  very  much.  They  are  not  stable.  They 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  me  feel  that  in  case  of  stress,  in  case 
of  a  condition  coming  up  requiring  unusual  effort,  that  I  could  rely 
absolutely  upon  them,  because  these  young  men  like  their  play: 
they  will  work  hard  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then,  due  to  some 
dancing  party  or  other  engagement,  they  absent  themselves,  because 
they  an  happen  to  be  members  of  the  same  school  or  the  same  fm- 
ternity.  The  result  is  that  frequently  on  days  when  we  need  them 
most  we  are  short  in  our  help. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  office  which  I  know  from  statistias;  I  have  no  particular 
general  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  post  offices  elsewherf. 
but,  for  instance,  I  might  take  a  day,  the  Ist  of  October  this  ye«i\ 
when  we  had  cancellations  of  603,000.  Well,  that  is  approximate!  v 
what  a  Christmas  cancellation  would  be  and  was  in  1918,  a  in<>-t 
unusual  occurrence,  as  this  is  not  particularly  a  time  of  the  year  to 
expect  large  cancellations.    Now,  in  the  month  of  Septemlier,  hsi 
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month,  we  went  ahead  18  per  cent  in  our  cancellations  over  the  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  previous,  and  our  receipts  went  ahead  about  1  per 
cent,  absorbing  the  entire  difference  between  the  3  cents  and  2  cents 
postage. 

I  only  incidentally  mention  these  things  to  give  you  an  idea  that 
there  is  a  problem  attached  to  the  postmaster's  position,  and  the 
question  came  up  here  this  morning  as  to  responsibility  and  a^  to 
reliability.  A  man  has  problems,  and  daily  problems,  to  handle, 
which  he  must  meet  and  which  he  must  absolutely  pass  upon,  or  it 
means  congestion;  it  means  the  killing  of  circulation  in  the  office, 
which  is  the  only  feature  in  connection  with  post-office  work  that 
counts,  because  the  cost  is  nothing,  gentleman,  it  we  can  get  through 
and  expedite  the  business.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  value  given  ^or 
the  cost,  then  the  idea  is  that  you  are  fully  compensated,  because  the 
people  demand  and  receive  the  service. 

Xow,  there  is  only  one  other  little  thing  that  might  be  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  that  was  brought  up  here  this  morning,  and  that  is  the 
activities  of  the  postmaster  and  his  i-elation  to  the  commercial  and 
business  world,  and  his  importance  as  such,  and  how  he  is  received. 
I  tliink  to-day  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  modern  postmaster  is 
a  man  that  niixes  up  and  is  sought  for  by  the  various  commercial 
and  business  activities,  to  be  part  of  the  business  life  of  the  city. 
Personally,  that  is  my  experience.  I  am  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  conmierce,  and  as  such,  a  member  of  two  or  three  committees, 
lai^y  affected  by  the  postal  activities. 

Kecently  the  d^artment  sent  out  a  request,  unbeknown  to  us  post- 
masters, and  made  inquiry  of  the  large  commercial  houses  in  each 
community,  and  particularly  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  as  to  what 
they  thought  about  the  postal  conditions  within  the  conmiunity  and 
whether  the  postmaster  was  giving  them  service  or  not.  Now,  we  are 
subjected  to  those  things,  and  we  therefore  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  them.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  do  it,  and  that 
is  to  mix  up  in  the  activities  of  the  community.  Then  as  a  man 
becomes  possibly  a  little  more  identified,  more  prominent,  he  even- 
tually is  drawn  into  other  activities,  because  you  can -not  confine 
yourself  solely  to  those  things  that  you  might  say  are  peculiar  to 
your  office.  If  you  have  any  little  mixing  quality  at  all  you  are 
generally  active  in  the  conmiunity,  and  as  such  it  gives  you  that 
position'  which  has  its  demands  and  which  has  its  drains  upon  your 
income^  possibly  gradual,  but  eventually  almost  permanent.  So  the 
result  Ls  that  there  is  a  condition,  and  a  very  changed  condition,  in 
the  salary  which  the  man  received  to-day  as  against  five  years  ago. 

I  am  not  goin^  into  the  high-cost-of-Iiving  feature.  That  has  be- 
come, as  you  might  say,  too  singsong.  With  it  you  are  familiar. 
It  has  been  statistically  acquired  and  may  be  easily  ascertained,  and 
we  have  not  been  any  different  in  our  section  than  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country. 

Xow,  as  I  say,  we  have  fallen  heir  somewhat  to  those  restrictions 
and  to  those  conditions  and  exactions  as  much  as  any  other  class  of 
men. 

Now,  going  back  to  my  first  suggestion  on  the  standardization  of 
the  department,  I  feel  that  if  the  system  is  ^oing  to  be  built  up  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  it,  that  it  is  onlj  logical,  it  is  only  scientific,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  thing  should  continue  right  up  the  line,  and  whichever 
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cog  the  postmaster  fits  into  he  should  be  accorded.    In  other  word-, 
there,  should  be  a  complete  reclassification. 

Personally,  I  will  saj  that  I  don't  think  that  the  Post  OflBce  Depart 
ment  is  as  well  organized  as  it  might  be — and  I  am  not  saying  aD\ 
thing  particularly  against  its  efiiciency,  because  to-day  I  thinK  it  i- 
fairly  efficient.  That  can  be  determined,  of  coui-se,  by  investigatio?.. 
but  I  say  that  there  are  too  many  humps  and  hollows,  and  thron<: . 
congressional  action,  through  regulations,  where  each  man  who  hn- 
filled  some  position  of  rank  and  authority  has  left  some  mark  of  h> 
personality  back  of  him,  because  he  filled  the  office  for  a  short  tinif. 
it  has  become  what  you  might  call  a  crazy -quilt  proposition. 

Now,  if  the  thing  coul^l  only  be  scientifically,  logically,  and  pn;*- 
erly  worked  out  from  a  basic  standpoint,  there  are  many  of  the  pn- 
ent  details  that  could  be  eliminated  and  a  great  saving  both  in  tii:  ♦■ 
and  money  effected. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  considered  as  coming  here  and  makiiur  i 
personal  plea.  I  was  elected  by  an  assembly  of  postmasters  wlm, 
acting  on  the  suggestion  and  invitation  from  tnis  commission,  as  pti:» 
lished  in  the  Postal  Bulletin,  that  this  commission  was  going  to  \\nl'' 
hearings,  felt  that  we  should  be  represented,  and  they  selected  n.*- 
as  their  speaker — feeble,  as  I  may  be  in  that  respect,  but  at  the  siuj 
time  they  wanted  me  to  present  the  case.  Now,  yesterday  we  hmi  .1 
discussion  among  all  postmasters  gathered  here  on  a  similar  mission. 
and  it  was  decided  to  save  the  time  of  the  commission  by  presentirii: 
something  composite,  something  that  would  be  definite,  and  that  wt- 
would  join  in  making  up  a  brief,  so  that  this  brief  that  has  been  suK- 
mitted  to  you — ^they  did  me  the  honor  of  making  me  chairman  of  thi> 
committee — ^this  brief  that  is  submitted  embodies  our  combined  view-, 
but  we  may  not  have  touched  various  points  which  would  be  mort^ 
interesting  to  you  gentlemen  than  what  is  in  the  brief. 

I  feel  that  we  are  the  workmen,  we  are  the  men  that  have  to  haD<l!<' 
the  situation  every  day.  We  are  putting  the  thing  through.  I  think 
that  our  position  is  one  more  of  inquiry  on  your  part  than  for  me  tn 
come  here  and  simply  give  you  my  views  in  a  general  sort  of  way : 
and  if  there  is  anything  connected  with  the  workshop  of  the  P<»>( 
Office,  we  ought  to  be  the  men  that  are  familiar  enough  with  it  to 
give  you  the  information  that  you  desire. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  T  can  say  anything  further  on  that  scort*. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  your 
cancellations  now  were  about  equal  to  what  your  cancellations  wtM  • 
when  the  postage  was  3  cents? 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  1  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Fay.  No:  I  say  that  my  receipts  for  the  month  of  Septem^H?" 
were  in  excess  very  nearly  1  per  cent  over  the  September  of  VM\ 
although  the  postage  was  changed  from  3  cents  to  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  an  indication  of  an 
increase  in  business. 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes;  that  is  an  increase  in  business.  Now,  you  take  the 
receipts  of  the  San  Francisco  post  office.  When  they  paid  a  salair  of 
$6,000,  in  1888,  our  receipts,  in  round  numbers,  were  $636,000.  Ia-i 
year  they  were  $4,600,000.  Now,  of  course,  there  have  been  very  many 
collateral  features  added  to  that  proposition,  and  very  many  new 
things,  as  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  because  Congress  put  them  on— 
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ihe  postal  savings  and  parcel  post  and  the  war  savings  stamps  and 
much  else. 

My  office  is  a  depository  office,  and  our  operations  last  year 
amounted  $80,000,000,  or  approximately  that,  as  the  depository  office 
for  the  whole  State  of  California ;  and.  of  course,  my  neighbor  across 
the  bay,  who  has  an  office  where  he  takes  in  about  $600,000,  gets  the 
same  salary  that  I  do.  I  only  mention  that  as  an  inconsistency.  There 
lias  come  a  variance ;  there  has  come  a  change  in  this  35  or  36  years, 
in  which  the  salary  feature  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Now,  the  state- 
ment is  made  and  invited,  "  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  We  can  get 
t^omebody  else  for  the  job."  Now,  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  not 
the  custom  of  procedure  which  is  followed  in  industrial  life.  There 
i<  encouragement  in  industrial  life,  and  men  who  show  their  ability, 
their  aptitude,  or  their  good  disposition  for  the  business  are  usually 
encouraged  by  being  elevated  up  instead  of  being  elevated  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  return  to  3-cent 
postage? 

Mr.  Fay.  I  don't  think.  Senator,  that  it  would  make  one  whit  of 
difference.    I  heard  no  complaint  about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Fay.  It  would  make  a  decided  difference  in  the  revenue ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  public  would  complain? 

Mr.  Fay.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  oelieve  so ;  because  I  think  they 
are  looking  more  for  service,  and  if  this  service  can  be  improved  and 
it  can  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  the  result  is  that  I  don't  think 
they  would  complain  at  all.  Even  the  larger  mailing  houses,  I  don't 
think  would  complain.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  upon  that  proposi- 
tion at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  the  postage  on  fourth- 
class  matter,  such  as  magazines? 

Mr.  Fay.  Of  course,  we  are  way  out  in  that  end  of  the  country, 
and  most  of  the  publications  come  from  this  side  of  the  country,  and 
we  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  latest  and  best  literary  effort  of  the 
day.  We  like  to  be  in  the  swim  to  the  extent  of  getting  what  the 
easterner  will  get.  If  you  put  a.  prohibitive  rate  upon  magazines  and 
papers  coming  out  our  way,  it  might  make  a  dinerence  with  their 
circulation  in  that  neighborhood.  But  I  believe  there  can  be  and 
should  be  some  sort  of  a  schedule  or  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  there  would  be  an  equitable  arrangement.  I  am  not  wholly 
prepared  to  say  that  the  zone  system  is  a  proper  system  as  at  present 
inaugurated,  but  if  the  zones  were  made  larger,  or  less  in  number  and 
larger  in  area,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  very  much  complaint.  I 
think  it  is  generally  recognized  that  that  portion  of  the  service,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  service  accorded  to  the  class,  is  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  the  receipts  are. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  speaking  about  second 
chiss. 

Mr.  Fay.  I  mean  second  class ;  ves. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Senator  Bankhead  asked  about  fourth  class. 

Mr.  Fay.  You  are  speaking  from  the  parcel-post  standpoint? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  mean  to  include  second  class  also.  WTiat 
I  had  reference  to  mainly  was  magazines  and  catalogues,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 
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Mr.  Stebnerson.  Catalogues  are  fourth  class,  but  magazines  are 
not. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  second-class  also. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Magazines  are  second-class,  and  catalogues  arf- 
fourth-class,  but  they  ought  to  be  third;  don't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Fat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  pay  8  cents  a  pound  f 

Mn  Fat.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  sum.  All  those  things,  wlun 
jBrst  put  into  effect,  always  cause  some  resentment,  but  I  take  it  thai 
is  only  because  the  fellow  is  a  good  loud  howler.  He  exhausts  him- 
self sooner  or  later,  then  subsides  and  falls  into  line. 

Mr.  Si^ENERSON.  You  speak  about  the  volume  of  mail  having  in- 
creased and  that  the  receipts  were  nearly  1  per  cent  more  this  hi-t 
September. 

Mr.  Fat.  This  month  just  passed. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  how  did  the  number  of  employees  in  youi 
office  at  that  time  compare  with  what  they  were  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Fat.  Well,  I  can't  very  well  make  a  comparison,  Mr.  Stet-iit'i 
son,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  my  office  to-day  the  civil  servio^ 
fails  to  present  me  with  any  employees.  I  can't  appoint  anybody 
regular,  and  I  am  running  largely  auxiliaries.  That  is  the  Im-m 
assistance  I  can  get,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  if  we  measure  it  fron. 
an  expenditure  standpoint  the  expenditures  and  pay  roll  is  no  greaU-r 
this  September  than  it  was  last  September,  but  it  is  different!} 
located. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  doing  more  business  and  paying  alxi-.i 
the  same  amount  in  wages? 

Mr.  Fat.  About  the  same  amount  in  wages,  but  it  just  hapiH*n.« 
accidentally  to  occur  that  way,  due  to  a  large  extent  because  many 
of  the  regular  employees  have  left  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  high-priced  ones  ? 

Mr.  Fat.  The  high-priced  ones,  yes;  so  I  am  taking  in  the  40-cent>- 
an-hour  man  and  trying  to  get  him  to  do  the  work.  But  that  is  poor 
satisfaction.  Wo  can't  contmue  that  in  a  regularly  organized  serviri* 
like  the  Post  Office.  We  must  make  it  attractive  enough  so  that  wo 
can  at  least  enter,  if  not  fully  into  competition  with  these  industrial 
activities  in  the  community,  at  least  sumciently  so,  with  the  perma- 
nence of  position,  with  the  lifetime  offering  which  is  given  to  tlu* 
Post  Office  employee,  so  that  it  will  overbalance  the  difference  in  tin* 
wage. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  tliink  the  service  has  deteriorated;  that  it 
isn't  so  expeditiously  handled  as  it  formerly  was? 

Mi\  Fat.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  as  a  general  state 
ment,  because  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  this  experience  to  state. 
and  I  can  say  it  without  qualification  and  without  hesitancy  that 
there  is  not  one  single  day  m  our  post  office  that  we  have  any  njail 
matter  left  on  the  floor  at  all.  We  clean  up  every  day,  and  we  have 
only  had  one  instance  of  overtime  of  a  shift.  A  postmaster  to-day. 
though,  has  got  to  go  into  those  things  very  intimately  and  very 
much  himseli.  He  has  got  to  be  on  the  ground;  he  has' got  to  mix 
amongst  his  men ;  he  has  got  to  see  what  services  they  are  perform- 
ing; he  has  got  to  po  around  amongst  them  and  encourage  them.  He 
hns  got  to  be  familiar  almost  with  the  individual  that  is  doing  the 
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work;  and,  therefore,  there  comes  up  that  other  question  of  pro- 
motions, which  was  brought  up  hero  this  morning.  In  that  respect 
I  differ  with  my  associates  who  appeared  this  morning.  My  plan  is 
seniority  and  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  pay  no  attention  to  politics? 

Mr.  Fay.  I  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  anything  except  the 
man  that  had  the  greatest  length  of  service  and  who  had  the  re- 
quired percentage.  That  is  the  only  guide,  and  I  found  that  that 
was  absolutely  necessary;  otherwise,  I  would  be  constantly  im- 
portuned by  the  friends  of  everybody  to  put  in  this,  that,  and  the 
other  man.  So  I  found  that  the  best  way  was  to  give  the  promotion 
to  the  man  entitled  to  it  by  his  seniority.  I  won't  say  that  always, 
every  man  that  was  promoted  filled  the  position ;  there  have  some- 
times had  to  be  changes  made  due  to  inefficiency  on  his  part  be- 
cause he  could  not  make  the  hill,  as  you  might  say,  but  those  have 
been  very,  very  few  instances.  My  plan  is  to  take  the  list  and  if 
the  man  has  tne  necessary  percentage  the  promotion  is  given  him. 
The  fixing  of  the  percentages  is  made  by  a  committee  that  is  not 
directly  interested  m  the  man  with  the  exception  that  his  superin- 
tendent is  on  it,  the  presumption  being  that  he  is  the  best-informed 
man  as  to  his  ability. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  find  that  that  system  gives  the  best 
satisfaction! 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  every  man  knows  that  when  his  time 
comes  he  is  going  to  have  his  chance,  and  I  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  make  this  statement  because  it  is  a  little  bit  at 
variance  with  some  statements  made  here  this  morning.  That  only 
brings  up  another  point  that  if  we  were  all  standardized,  if  we  were 
all  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  if  there  would  be  a  commingling,  as 
you  might  say,  of  all  post  offices  into  a  composite,  and  the  proper 
system  adopted,  I  know  it  would  make  for  economy  and  very  much 
for  efficiency.  But  I  believe  without  egotism  and  without  vanity, 
I  think  it  can  be  stated,  that  the  man  in  the  workshop,  the  man 
that  has  the  actual  handling  of  the  work,  is  the  most  competent 
man  to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  there  is  another  thing  right  along  this 
line.  We  have  heard  in  other  places  postal  employees  advocating 
a  doctrine  that  the  postmaster  should  always  be  promoted  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Postal  Service.  Now,  do  you  agree  with  that^  or  do 
you  think  sometimes  you  get  a  more  efficient  man  from  the  business 
world  ? 

Mr.  Fat.  I  think  it  answers  itself,  Mr.  Steenerson.  Why  is 
he  then  a  clerk  or  a  carrier?  I  think  he  is  cast  out,  to  a  certain 
extent.    In  other  words,  men  ought  to  be  selected  for  their  fitness. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  might  be  selected  from  the  higher  su- 
pervisory force. 

Mr.  Fay.  They  might  be  selected  from  the  higher  supervisory 
force,  and  if  there  is  a  civil-service  requirement  at  any  time  cover- 
ing the  postmasters,  undoubtedly  those  are  the  men  that  are  going 
to  be  selected.  They  will  have  the  best  knowledge;  they  will  have 
the  best  information,  but  they  may  not  have  the  oost  executive  abil- 
ity, and  it  may  be  a  very  great  mistake. 
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Mr.  Stebnerson.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  inquire  alM/ut, 
Might  it  not  be  that  the  executive  ability  that  is  displayed  in  priv:ir^ 
enterprises  would  develop  the  talent  that  is  best  suited  for  tlie  [x*- 
sition  of  postmaster? 

Mr.  Fat.  Exactly.  There  is  frequently  a  very  great  differennt 
between  men  that  have  the  shadow  of  authority  over  them  and  who 
are  capable  of  performing  great  things — ^I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances of  that  in  private  liie — of  the  man  that  is  a  wonderfully 
successful  manager  of  a  department  store;  who  is  practically  fn-e 
in  his  operations  of  it — no  restraints  placed  upon  him — ^but  that 
self-same  man  may  go  out  and  become  a  principal  without  any  <»f 
that  shadow  of  authority  over  him  and  he  very  often  proves  a  fail- 
ure. It  just  seems  to  be  that  they  are  better  executives  working: 
imder  an  executive,  even  though  that  executive  may  be  a  figurehead. 

Of  course,  that  may  not  always  follow  as  a  general  rule,  an<l  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  a  very  great  many  men  of  that 
type,  but  that  brings  me  back  to  the  point  at  this  time  that  unl^^s 
the  gi'owth  of  the  post  office  is  gradual,  unless  you  are  going  to  invit^^ 
the  right  class  of  young  men  originally  to  take  these  position?  in 
the  lower  grades  and  gradually  go  up  in  promotions  through  tha 
post  office,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  will  be  totally  lackmg  in 
supervisories  in  a  very  short  time  ana  you  will  have  no  material  lo 
select — not  alone  postmasters  from — ^biit  supervisories  also.  That  is 
the  condition  we  are  confronted  with  right  now. 

Mr.  Rouse.  What  inducements  would  you  offer? 

Mr.  Fay.  It  is  purely  competitive.  It  is  really  a  question  that  you 
gentlemen  can  see  just  as  easily  as  we  can.  The  inaucements  I  offer 
are  purely :  First,  it  is  a  permanent  position.  I  would  start  them 
on  the  scale  as  given  here  this  morning  by  Mr.  Burton,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  just  exactly  what  I  have  written  and  presented  upon  this 
salary  feature.  In  other  words,  I  would  start  at  $1^00;  I  would 
make"  two  promotions  in  the  first  year,  and  the  yearly  advances  of 
$100  until  $1,800  is  reached.  I  would  have  no  substitutes.  I  would 
induct  a  man  immediately  into  the  department.  Now,  frequently 
in  tne  past — ^not  frequently  to-day,  but  in  the  past — it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  we  have  held  a  man  for  two  years  on  the  substitute 
list,  when  he  would  work,  9,  10,  or  11  hours,  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  earning  $100  to  $105  per  month,  and  then  when  induct<nl 
ns  a  regular  appointee  he  would  receive  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum. 
Well,  that  was  discouraging,  but  the  worst  discouragement  to  him 
was  that  those  whole  two  j^ears  which  he  served  were  lost  and 
did  not  count  in  his  automatic  promotions;  nor  did  it  count  in  hi5 
seniority  grade  in  the  department. 

Now,  tliat  has  been  corrected  to  a  certain  extent,  purely  be^au^ 
of  the  breakdown  in  the  civil  service  in  furnishing  employees  to  thj 
postal  department.  We  had  an  examination  here  but  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  the  last  one  that  we  had,  and  I  got  two  clerks  and  thre« 
carriers,  and  then  before  I  could  call  them  one  of  the  clerks  and 
two  of  the  carriers  dropped  out  and  there  were  40  vacancies  to  fill. 

Mr.  EousE.  Would  you  make  that  apply  to  the  clerks  and  carriers 
equally  ? 

Mr.  Fay.  Oh,  yes;  both.  I  make  no  distinction  on  that.  Tliat 
barrier  should  be  broken  down.    There  should  be  no  distinction. 
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Mr.  EousE.  You  wouldn't  have  a  substitute  list  for  either  clerks  or 
carriers? 

Mr.  Fay.  I  would  make  an  eligible  list  and  I  would  fill  all  va- 
cancies to  regular  positions  direct  from  the  list,  and  after  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  six  months  I  would  put  them  on  permanently ; 
then  all  the  rest  I  would  let  remain  as  temporaries.  I  would  appoint 
temporary  substitutes  from  the  lists  as  we  need  them,  and  they  can 
work  then  for  the  40  cents  an  hour.  Now  the  carrier  works  8  hours 
in  10.  In  our  office  many  of  them,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living 
and  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  incomes,  work  overtime  by 
carrying  special  deliveries.  Or  they  even  come  in  and  do  case  work. 
Dunng  war  time,  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  the  entire  carrier 
force  worked  at  the  case,  which  was  a  very  valuable  thing,  because 
I  could  not  get  experienced  men  otherwise. 

That  is  a  condition,  of  course,  that  must  not  prevail  as  a  permanent 
condition,  because  it  ought  to  be  built  up  on  some  sort  of  a  proper 
basis  and  a  proper,  scientific  arrangement,  and  unless  you  do  it  your 
circulation  drops  down,  and  the  circulation  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  in  the  post  office. 

Senator  Sterling.  Speaking  about  your  increased  business,  Mr. 
Fay,  don't  you  think  that  the  reduction  in  postal  rates  has  had  a 
little  something  to  do  with  that?  Don't  you  think  there  is  more  use 
of  first-class  mail  by  reason  of  the  reduction  from  3  cents  to  2  cents? 

Mr.  Fat.  Well,  1  can't  follow  that  in  percentages,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  were  several  months  when  we  had  the  3-cent  rate — 
for  instance,  the  first  month  that  we  had  the  3-cent  rate,  we  went 
ahead  something  like  18  per  cent.  People  only  use  the  mails  as  they 
need  it — except  a  very,  very  few. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  I  have  seen  statements  from  some  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  effect  that  it 
led  to  increased  business  and  increased  use  of  the  mails — the  reduc- 
tion of  the  postage — and  that  compensated  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
reduction  itself. 

Mr.  Fay.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  the  figures.  I  like  to  base  my 
knowledge  upon  the  actual  conditions. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Of  course,  that  has  been  the  history  of  postal 
matters  in  the  past,  that  when  you  reduce  the  postage  the  people 
use  it  more.  When  they  reduced  it  originally  from  3  cents  to  2 
cents,  it  reduced  the  revenue  for  awhile,  but  in  a  year  or  two  the 
revenue  increased  again.  But  I  think  now  that  there  is  so  little 
difference  between  2  cents  and  3  cents  that  a  man  would  hardly  stop 
mailing  lettere  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Fay.  When  you  stop  to  consider  that  the  whole  amount  was 
$44.500,000 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing) .  That  is  only  for  part  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes? 

Mr.  STEE^'ERS0N.  It  was  about  $70,000,000  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Fay.  $70,000,000  for  the  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Steekerson.  That  has  not  been  published  yet,  but  that  is 
wliat  thev  tell  me. 

Mr.  Fay.  Frorii  November  1  to  July  1  it  was  $44,000,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  Don't  you  think  public  sentiment  would  object 
to  a  return  to  3  cents? 
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Mr.  Fay.  I  am  sorry  they  ever  changed  it.  There  might  be  s»hiih 
objection  now,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  last  long.  AH  of  tlM'^ 
things  are  irritating  for  the  time  being,  but  people  become  a*- 1;<« 
tomed  to  it,  and  they  allow  it. 

Senator  Sti-^rlino.  As  to  the  sex»ond-class  mail  matter,  take  it  v  v^-. 
reference  to  magazines — ^periodical  literature — doesn't  it  appear  tS  n 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  western  country  or  the  mid-oontinent,  for 
example,  should  i-eceive  his  magazine  on  the  same  terms  exactly  a^ 
the  man  who  lives  close  to  the  publishers? 

Mr.  Fay.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  educational  in  its  nature. 

Mr.  Fay.  It  is  educational,  of  course,  in  its  character,  so  far  :t^ 
that  is  concerned;  but  still,  people  have  to  pay  for  the  disadvantajr^'^ 
of  location  at  times.  AVe  suffer  from  that.  We  have  got  to  a^  iv}»t 
it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  the  publisher  wants  to  make  u^  1il> 
customer  he  has  got  to  absorb  the  increased  postage  cost.  Now  t'nt 
is  the  feeling  I  have  upon  that  pix)position,  and  I  think  the  publi>^  r-^ 
would  recognize  the  advantages  m  the  increased  business,  becati>i' 
natui-ally  they  can  not  all  operate  in  one  field;  they  must  pionc^tT: 
they  must  get  out,  and  as  a  result  of  that  I  don't  think  they  wouM 
hesitate  about  getting  out  into  our  part  of  the  countiT,  even  if  :t 
does  cost  them  a  slight  percentage  more  to  do  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  man  in  the  Middle  West  or  the  We-t.  't 
occurs  to  me,  has  a  right  to  say  that  his  educational  matter  t^ir 
comes  through  as  second-class  mail  matter  should  come  to  him  on 
just  the  same  terms  as  it  comes  to  the  man  living  in  the  State  of 
New  York  or  elsewhere  near  the  publishing  houses.  It  seems  to  m** 
that  the  American  i)eople  have  a  right  to  expect  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  get  it  now.  They  only  pay  now  for  tl.^ 
extra  postage  on  the  advertising  matter. 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes;  and  that  is  his  own  enterprise.  It  doesn't  aff»*'t 
the  literary  part  of  the  magazine  at  all.  He  only  pays  the  extri 
postage  upon  the  increased  value  of  his  own  business.  Now.  take 
another  business  operation — take  the  man  that  is  engaged  in  tli** 
contracting  business,  for  instance,  in  calculating  a  contract;  he  tak»^ 
into  consideration  the  employer's  liability  compensation,  the  inttmi^ 
tax,  and  other  fixed  charges,  and  he  figures  it  all  as  part  of  the 
original  cost. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  the  employer  who  does  that,  but  I  am 
not  talking  now  about  the  publishers;  I  am  talking  about  all  tl.e 
readers,  the  subscribers  to  the  magazine  who  may  be  taxed  for  that 
increased  postage  rate.  He  will  have  to  pay  a  larger  subscription 
price  because  of  the  higher  rate  that  the  publisher  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  Fay.  Well,  I  might  answer  that  again.  Senator,  in  anotlier 
way.  Take,  for  example,  the  moving  pictures  and  look  at  the  wav 
in  which  they  have  raised  their  prices,  justified  purely  because  of 
the  war,  and  has  the  attendance  lessened?  No;  on  the  contran%  it 
has  just  doubled:  it  has  increased  enonnously.  It  has  trebled,  I 
guess.  And  this  in  the  face  of  very  ^eat  increased  prices.  I  am 
informed  when  the  Congress  was  considering  the  placing  of  war 
taxes,  it  was  estimated  that  18,000,000  people  were  attending  thest- 
moving  pictures  everj'  day,  and  that  the  average  price  of  admission 
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was  figured  at  10  cents.  That  was  the  original  moving-picture  price 
out  our  way.  To-day  they  get  an  average  price  of  20  cents  and  put 
on  2  cents  extra  for  war  tax. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  it  is  mere  entertainment,  as  the  movie  is, 
they  ought  to  pay  it,  and  pay  it  freely  and  willingly. 

Mr.  Fay.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  that  mental  desire  for  the 
magazine,  so  the  whole  subject  is  one  in  which  I  think  the  public, 
after  they  know  the  conditions  of  things,  would  accept  it.  The 
American  public  seem  to  accept  these  new  conditions  almost  without 
protest.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  most  pleasant  to  be  accorded  this 
attention. 

There  was  one  other  feature  that  I  thought  might  interest  you,  and 
that  is  this :  San  Francisco  is  a  dispatch  office,  and  I  simply  want  to 
make  one  further  conunent  concerning  the  new  relationship  of  com- 
mimication,  you  might  say,  between  this  country  and  the  Orient. 
Whereas  three  years  ago — ^two  years  ago,  in  fact — a  shipment  of  mail 
amounting  to  five  or  six  hundred  bags  on  one  of  the  oriental  steam- 
ei-s  was  considered  very  respectable,  the  average  now  runs  close  to 
KOOO  bags  upon  each  steamer  that  goes  out  oi  San  Francisco.  It 
has  driven  me  to  my  wits'  ends  at  times  to  find  places  to  store  this 
mail  in  the  interim  between  the  sailing  of  the  steamers. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  often  ai-e  the  sailings? 

Mr.  Fay.  We  have  sailings  sometimes  twice,  sometimes  three  times, 
sometimes  four  times  a  month.  They  run  somewhat  irregularly. 
For  instance,  I  remember  one  shipment  of  Australian  mail  in  which 
U,080  bags  were  dispatched,  and  followed  it  in  11  days  with  11,020 
bags.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  means,  14,080  bags  call  for  a 
thousand  tons  of  displacement  on  one  of  those  steamers.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  very  great  increase  in  mail  which  is  coming  from  all 
over  this  country  for  exchange  and  dispatch  at  San  Francisco. 

Senator  SrERiiiNG.  The  sailings  are  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
<juent  as  time  goes  on? 

Mr.  Fay.  The  sailings  may  increase,  but  I  mention  it  as  evidencing 
the  enormous  increase  in  business  relations  with  these  countries,  and 
it  must  be  handled,  and  the  men  downstairs,  the  clerks  and  super- 
visors, are  required  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  methods  neces- 
sary to  handle  this  increased  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  most  of  the  increase  fourth  class  ? 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Fay.  Have 
you  got  a  brief  that  you  would  like  .to  file? 

Mr.  Fay.  Well,  I  have  some  papers. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  I  am  going  to  ask  the  commission  to 
permit  me  to  say.  I  have  a  telegram  from  your  commission  accord- 
ing me  permission  to  speak  for  the  second  and  third  class  postmasters 
of  Caliiomia.  I  feel  that  their  case  is  worse  than  ours.  I  can  say  that 
because  I  know  conditions  that  exist,  particularly  with  the  third-class 
postmaster,  who  has  to  pay  his  rent  and  fit  up  his  quarters  and  absorb 
much  of  the  clerk  hire.  Whereas  formerly  it  was  merely  an  incident 
to  his  general  mercantile  business,  it  now  takes  practically  his  entire 
time  to  handle  the  post  office,  because  of  its  increased  volume,  and  he 
is  suffering  from  it.  His  condition  is  very  bad,  and  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  given  serious  attention  by  your  commission. 
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I  would  like  to  file  some  statistics  on  that,  and  I  will  do  so  » !t  •• 
your  secretary. 

(Note. — Communications  from  second  and  third  class  postmast*  r- 
relating  to  conditions  under  which  they  are  operating  their  ofli  ».  - 
and  appealing  for  relief  are  on  file  with  the  commission.) 

(Mr.  Fay  submitted  the  following  written  statement:) 

Memobanduk  of  Postmasters'  Gasel 

The  pay  of  postmasters  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increawfl  cost  of  Ihii : 
and  is  altogether  inadequate  under  present  conditions.    The  classification  ur  ■  i 
which  the  schedule  is  based  is  antiquated  and  illogical  and  has  not  been  amei-  •-] 
since  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1883.     It  provides  no  extra  coniiK*ii>:jr:  ' 
for  offices  where  the  receipts  are  over  $600,000,  which  puts  the  postniastf-rv    •. 
the  larger  offices  under  a  serious  handicap  as  compared  with  the  smaller  !i'  -;- 
class  offices,  except  In  the  cases  of  the  largest  five  post  offices  whore  sp«i  . . 
congressional  acts  have  made  a  special  salary  classification  of  $8,000  per  arm  .f 
These  offices  are  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  St,  I^imis.    !'.♦- 
tween  their  receipts  and  $600,000  there  is  a  great  range  of  post  offices  w^.i  s 
postmasters  are  obviously  very  much  underpaid. 

The  best  commentary  upon  the  situation  among  the  $6,000  postmasters  i<   - 
the  question  of  the  bond.    There  are  $6,000  postmasters  whose  bonds  an*  <■•  • 
paratively  low.    There  are  others  where  the  bond  is  very  high.     In  tlic  ]-  «* 
office  at  San  Francisco  there  the  postmaster  Is  paid  $6,000  per  year.    His  U'l  i 
is  $200,000. 

In  the  smaller  post  offices,  while  theoretically  the  pay  of  the  postmasters  kr-  - 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  service,  at  the  same  time,  however  Just  the  s« !«. 
nle  might  have  been  when  first  put  Into  effect,  It  has  fallen  far  behind  tl- 
cost  of  living  in  the  36  years  since  this  was  done. 

In  those  years  the  service  has  expande<l  both  in  character  and  in  sn)pt*;  j» 
his  taken  on  new  duties  and  responsibilities  and  greater  efficiency  and  u\nr^ 
complete  service  Is  being  demanded  as  the  years  pass.  It  has  taken  its  \>\v>*' 
as  part  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country.  Its  nMsponsibilitI**s  :  •, : 
the  demands  upon  It  are  equal  to  and  as  complex  as  the  demands  made  ui"U 
any  of  the  other  transportation  systems  and  pay  should  be  equal  to  any  ji  i\ 
In  other  transportation  systems  for  equal  responsibilities. 

When  the  present  snlary  schefUile  wjis  Inaujairated,  In  1883,  it  was  ex]**.  !•-: 
tliat  postmasters  would  have  some  outside  resources  to  supplement  thr  ?. .» 
of  their  offlces,  and  they  were  allowed,  without  criticism,  to  engajre  in  'Ut-  • 
(Commercial  activities.  In  later  years,  however,  the  demands  of  the  ser\ice  h  r  . 
become  so  persistent  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  postmasters  sucres^:*:  »- 
carrying  on  any  permanent  or  extensive  enterprises,  and.  finally,  by  direct  on!*  r 
of  the  administration  that  postmasters  must  devote  at  least  eight  hours  a  ♦'  > 
to  their  offices,  the  possibility  of  adding  regularly  to  their  income  by  out-^i  .• 
endeavor  has  been  reduced  to  practically  none. 

'Yet,  In  spite  of  this  situation,  the  questionnaire  recently  issued  to  i>ostmnMirv 
and  particularly  first-class  postma.sters,  recognizes  very  definitely  that  im»-* 
masters  may  have  outside  interests,  and  by  inference  makes  plain  the  fact  tl  : 
men  of  sufficient  caliber  to  be  efficient  postmasters  must  have  outside  intert-s*^ 
to  add  to  their  salaries,  so  that  they  may  have  an  income  sufficient  to  ui«»*! 
their  needs. 

Already  the  entire  postal  system  Is  under  civil  service,  except  presldenr  :! 
postmasters.  It  is  Inevitable  that  within  a  short  time  ix)stmasters  also  will  ^f 
necessity  come  under  some  form  of  civil  service.  Indeed,  the  first  steps  to  tu  - 
end  have  already  been  taken.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  incn»a^.:  -' 
permanence  of  a  postmaster's  tenure  of  office  that  the  best  men  be  attrafttil  i* 
and  held  in  the  position  of  postmaster. 

The  schedule  of  pay  Is  Illogical,  In  that  It  gives  no  heed  to  extra  work,  <v..'\ 
as  exchange  work,  postal  service,  city  delivery,  and  such  other  work  not  shown 
or  directly  reflected  In  the  postal  receipts;  nor  does  It  give  heed  to  extra  n- 
sponslblllty  of  depositories,  subagencles,  and  supply  depots,  nor  the  ad<W  n^ 
Bponsibilities  of  central  accounting  offices  or  rural  routes. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  concrete  Illustration,  a  history  of  the  San  Francisco  f««'^t 
office  can  be  given.  In  1883  the  salary  of  a  first-class  postmaster  at  a  post  ofli»v 
accumulating  gross  receipts  of  $600,000  or  more  was  fixed  at  $6,000  per  annum. 
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In  1888  the  San  Francisco  post  office  had  qualii\ed  for  this  rank  with  gross 
receipts  of  $636,136.  » 

At  the  time  there  was  no  parcel  post ;  there  was  no  postal  savings ;  there  were 
no  rural  routes ;  there  was  no  subagency  for  supplying  stamped  envelopes ;  there 
was  no  supply  depot ;  there  were  no  Government-owned  mall  transportation  sys- 
tems ;  exchange  work  and  depository  work  amounted  to  practically  nothing.  The 
service  was  simple  and  the  responsibility  comparatively  small. 

In'  the  year  just  passed  the  postal  receipts  of  the  San  Francisco  post  offices 
were  $4,582,503.61 ;  the  deposits  of  postal  funds  by  outside  offices  was  $7,102,- 
060.72;  the  receipts  for  money  orders  issued  were  $6,964,358;  the  deposits  of 
money-order  funds  from  outside  offices  amounted  to  $9,472,885;  the  money 
orders  paid  amounted  to  $13,504,156;  and  there  was  on  deposit  in  the  postal 
savings  depository  of  this  office  $916,989.  This  represents  the  handling  of 
trnnsactions  amounting  to  nearly  $40,000,000. 

Further  responsibilities  have  been  added  to  the  San  Francisco  office  by  the 
addition  of  a  subagency  for  the  distribution  of  envelopes,  the  establishment  of  a 
supply  depot  for  third  and  fourth  class  offices,  the  establishment  of  a  storage 
and  distribution  depot  for  vehicles  for  the  supply  of  the  Government-owned 
vehicle  service  now  being  inaugurated,  and  the  rapid  extension  and  growth  of 
exchange  service  in  foreign  mail  and  foreign  money-  orders. 

As  far  back  as  1902  employees  of  the  office  numbered  578  and  the  pay  roll  was 
$399,292.23.  In  the  year  just  passed  the  employees  numbered  951  and  the  pay 
roll  $1,063,445.34.  In  addition  to  that  this  office  in  the  year  just  passed  was 
handling  pay  rolls  for  650  Railway  Mail  Service  employees  and  450  rural 
cflrriers. 

To  these  straight  post-office  responsibilities  this  same  year  was  added  the 
hnnflling  of  $3,855,037.87  in  war-savings  receipts  for  San  Francisco  and  $25,710,- 
428.85  for  war-savings  receipts  deposited  by  outside  post  offices,  and  a  total  of 
$6,812,457.91  in  redemptions,  a  grand  total  of  nearly  $37,000,000. 

Also  during  the  year  there  was  handled  $47,887.76  receipts  for  war-revenue 
stamps  for  San  Francisco  and  $194,915.79  receipts  for  war-revenue  stamps  de- 
posited by  outside  offices.  This  brought  the  total  annual  transaction  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  to  more  than  $80,000,000. 

This  comparison  will  show  the  responsibilities  that  have  been  added  to  the 
postmaster  of  San  Francisco  without  the  slightest  increase  in  compensation. 
The  comparison  of  straight  post  office  responsibilities  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  pay  to  be  inadeciuate,  by  the  addition  of  these  war  activities,  shows  to  what 
a  state  of  efficiency  the  service  had  grown,  what  reliance  the  Government  placed 
iu  the  i)Ost-office  system,  and  how  Immeasurably  the  field  of  a  postmaster  had 
broadene<l.    This  without  any  corresponding  return  in  compensation. 

This  same  situation  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  any  one  of  the 
$6,000  offices  In  the  country. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  tell  how  the  cost  of  living  increased  in  San  Francisco 
from  1883  to  1913,  but  luckily  a  fair  and  accurate  estimate  of  this  increase  from 
tlu^se — 1913  to  1919 — can  be  secured  from  the  monthly  Labor  Reviews  from  the 
raited  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  Review  for  the  month  of  July,  1919, 
in  comparing  the  increase  on  staple  articles  of  food  in  San  Francisco,  page  60, 
shows  in  the  years  1913  to  1919  that  the  Increase  has  amounted  to  72  per  cent ; 
that  this  increase  is  not  peculiar  to  San  Francisco,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of 
Increase  at  Los  Angeles  of  65  per  cent,  at  Portland  74  per  cent,  and  at  Seattle 
8(>  per  cent.  The  increase  for  the  postmaster  in  San  Francisco  in  this  time  was 
nothing.    The  increase  for  the  higher  supervlsorles  was  5  per  cent  bonus. 

The  monthly  Labor  Review  for  May,  1919,  gives  figures  of  expenditures  from 
December,  1914,  to  December,  1918,  in  all  phases  of  living,  or  the  increase  in  the 
actual  cost  of  living.  The  figures  for  San  Francisco  show  an  increase  in  those 
years  of  57.77  per  cent,  in  Los  Angeles  58.03  per  cent,  Portland  64.24  per  cent, 
and  Seattle  69.87  per  cent.  For  18  large  cities,  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  72.8  per  cent. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  operating  profit  or  loss  in  the  post-office 
service,  when,  giving  consideration  to  any  proposed  readjustment  of  salaries. 
This  is  illogical  and  unfair.  The  post-office  revenues  are  controlled  by  Congress 
in  pursuance  of  a  policy  that  has  for  its  sole  object  the  availability  of  the  service 
for  the  people.  It  operates  some  parts  of  the  service  at  a  profit,  but  the  theory 
of  operation  in  its  entirety  Is  that  there  shall  be  no  profit  growing  from  post- 
office  operations,  and  that  a  deficit  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  system  is 
not  working  efficiently.    In  other  words,  that  as  a  public  utility  the  post-office 
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service  must  be  supported  by  the  entire  population  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^-rr.-.- 
population  and  it  does  not  contemplate  that  the  post-office  employees  sbnU  ••". 
tribute  more  than  their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  orgnnizatloo  by  X**-.:  ^ 
given  pay  not  in  keeping  with  the  values  of  their  services  when  conopaivx'  '.. 
outside  employment. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  pay  of  postmasters  is  sufficient  to  tittr!  • 
numerous  applicants  for  the  position  of  postmasters,  but  it  also  may  be  iCiUd  tl.r  ; 
is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  attract  to  it  men  of  large  business  ca]«:t.  •> 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  ser>ice,  and  unless  c*»n«iri"M- 
are  improved,  the  class  of  men  now  in  the  service  can  not  be  held.  It  is  in» -  ♦- 
able,  therefore,  that  a  process  of  disintegration  will  take  place  in  the  i-  <- 
masters*  class  as  the  tone  of  the  service  will  Inevitably  tend  toward  decrwi'-ii  .• 
efficiency.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  serviif  p-  ■: 
to  provide  for  maintaining  and  increasing  It  In  the  future,  that  the  ptistni.  --'  r 
receive  pay  more  in  keeping  with  hi.s  resiv>iisibllitles  and  the  efficiency  deniuji-  -< 
than  is  now  the  case. 

Memorandum  of  Personnel. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  Insuring  future  efficiency  in  the  Postal  Service  «  si.  ; 
tlon  may  be  found  In  so  Improving  the  pay  and  conditions  tliat  the  servlif  ti  i. 
present  a  complete  career  that  will  attract  young  men  and  hold  them  until  ♦  »•> 
have  reached  the  point  of  retirement.  It  must  therefore  present  financin!  .♦- 
dependence  as  complete  as  may  be  found  In  outside  work  requiring  a  menti;  :t 
equal  to  that  required  by  post-office  work.  As  post-office  work  requires  a  f.j. 
mentality  and  qualities  of  tact,  Intelligence,  trustworthiness,  and  exeritif 
ability,  It  must  therefore  compete  with  the  high  pay  in  business  circles,  u  v 
of  the  most  serious  drains  on  the  service  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  demand  f<  r 
higher  paid  employees  In  the  Postal  Service  for  positions  of  trust  and  exonjr.  > 
ability  In  business  houses. 

The  Post  Office  Service  Is  one  In  operation  24  hours  a  day  and  to  the  rr-fiTi.r.- 
ments  of  high  intelligence,  industry,  and  long  hours  of  work,  being  contlniini>  t 
speeded  up  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  rigid  schedules,  there  is  addnl  ^l- 
disadvantage  of  night  w^ork  and  Inconvenient  and  demoralizing  hours.  Tl.^ 
only  offset  heretofore  to  its  disadvantage  has  been  a  reasonable  i^ermaneni-*- .' 
employment. 

These  conditions  have  not  been  recognized,  at  least  In  a  material  way,  flr-l 
the  Post  Office  Service  Is  now  confronted  by  a  serious  menace  to  Its  fu!:ir. 
effectiveness  Just  when  demands  on  the  service  are  growing,  when  it  Is  U  a  z 
recognized  In  its  true  light  as  a  most  Important  system  of  transi>ortatiun.  si'M 
the  need  for  greater  efficiency  Is  becoming  more  pressing  than  ever.  Ti  :- 
menace  Is  a  lack  of  supervisory  material  to  replace  the  supervlsories  now  m 
service  and  rapidly  being  reduced  In  number.  Under  present  coiidition«<  it  i^ 
difficult,  almost  to  the  point  of  Impossibility,  to  find  proper  material  to  rvT.;;h> 
foremen  and  other  supervlsories,  and  with  the  constant  weeding  out  <»f  rhn 
best  men  In  the  ranks  this  difficulty  will  Increase.  Eventually  this  comlin*!- 
will  bring  the  service  to  a  point  where  supervlsories  will  practically  ail  J^t- 
second-class  material,  and  the  service  will  suffer  badly  for  lack  of  leadership 

The  only  thing  that  now  holds  men  in  the  Postal  Service  is  the  permanentv  .-f 
their  positions.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  adding  to  this  feature  a  pension  s}  >• 
tem  that  would  lead  to  the  retirement  of  the  superannuated  and  providt*  r-'r 
their  old  age.  With  these  two  features  and  a  pay  reasonably  commensuruiH 
with  the  pay  of  outside  concerns,  which  In  addition  would  recognize  by  b^imi-^'s 
the  disadvantage  of  night  work,  the  Postal  Service  would  then  attract  to  it^  .f 
young  men  of  high  Intelligence,  who  would  deliberately  choose  this  braii'ij  ff 
the  Government  service  as  their  life's  work. 

SALARY   SCALE  OF  THE  SOITHERN   PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 

Supervisory  positions:  (Jeneral  passenger  office,  from  head  to  dilef  rlprks 
with  annual  salaries,  also  number  of  employees : 

Passenger  traffic  manager $12,(*Mi  m 

Assistant  passenger  traffic  manager 6,r)<«Mi» 

Assistant  general  passenger  agent  (2) 4,2WM"» 

Chief  clerk  (In  charge  73  clerks) 3,0i)()  '>»> 
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Supervisory  |)osition8:  Consolidated  ticket  office,  50  Post  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  head  to  chief  clerk,  with  annual  salaries,  also  number  of  employees: 

A:.'ent $3.  900.  00 

Assistant  agent 3, 300. 00 

'A  clerks. 

San  Francisco  ferry  station  ticket  office :  Supervisory  positions  from  head  to 
chief  clerk,  with  annual  salaries,  also  number  of  employees: 

Agent $2,  400.  00 

("hief  clerk  (in  charge  of  37  clerks) 1, 680. 00 

SAI-ARY   SCATJE  OF  THE  AMERICAN   EXPRESS  CO.   AND  THE  WELLS   FABOO  EXPRESS  CO. 

Entrance  salary,  $05  per  month.  If  at  the  end  of  three  months  satisfactory, 
increased  to  $105  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  advanced  to  $125  per  month. 
From  this,  promotion  depends  on  the  Individual. 

Financial  clerk,  issuing  money  orders,  same  as  our  station  clerks,  present 
salary,  $190  per  month.     Year  ago  salary,  $165.     In  1914  salary  was  $150. 

rialm  adjusters,  $135  to  $150.     Year  affo,  $125.     In  1914  salary  was  $110. 

(Maim  agents,  salary,  $225.     Year  ago,  $175.     In  1914  salary  was  $175. 

Suiierlntendent  of  delivery  and  superintendent  of  forwarding,  present  salary, 
$21.5.  Year  ago,  $185.  In  1914  salary  was  $170.  Above  men  have  under  their 
Immediate  supervision  350  men. 

Superintendents  of  delivery  and  of  forwarding  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Hjj^nt,  whose  salary  is  $235  per  month.  Year  ago  salary  was  $200.  In  1914 
salary  was  $185. 

All  these  positions  are  subordinate  to  local  superintendent,  whose  salary  Is 
$.SJiO.     Same  salary  last  year  and  in  1914. 

Seniority  of  service  is  given  preference,  providing  they  are  competent.  All 
have  annual  vacation.  Sick  leaves  are  granted  provided  employees  are  injured 
in  service.     Liberal  pensions  are  provided  for  after  20  years  of  service. 

Over  eight  horn's,  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  all  officials  in  this  concern  are  taken  from  the 
ranks. 

Salary  scale  in  wholesale  hardware. 


Position. 


Forenian  iron  wareliousc 

5?hf  If  hardn'arei 

lmnl<MiieTit  department. . 

I'TUoading 

.•'portinjc  goods 

Packing  room 

RweivmR  department . . . 

Hardware  and  tools 

Brass  goods 

Shop  cutlery  and  engines 

Service  department 

House  furnishings 

Nail  cellar 


1016 


1110 

110 

95 

80 

85 

150 

100 

110 

70 

85 

85 

80 

03 


1017 


$125 
130 
100 
100 

85 
165 
110 
110 

70 
125 
105 
110 

ia5 


1 

>18 

1010 

$150 

$175 

150 

175 

120 

140 

130 

150 

115 

125 

200 

200 

150 

165 

125 

140 

05 

120 

150 

160 

130 

160 

110 

130 

130 

140 

Per- 
centage 
mcrease. 


50 
50 
47 
88 
47 
33 
05 
27. 
71 
88 
70 
62 
47 


Comparison  of  wages  in  San  Francisco  1915-1918, 


1015 

1010 

Per  cent  increase. 

t.  Building. 
Cement  worker 

16.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
5.00 
3.25 

$9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
0.00 
0.00 
8.00 
7.00 

60   ] 

28.5 

60 

50 

28.5 

eo 

115 

Bricklayer 

C4upcnter 

Plmnber 

Average.  56  per  cent  increase. 

Plasterer 

Painter 

Millhanda 
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Comparison  of  wages  in  San  Francisco  191o-1918 — Continued. 


1915 

1919 

Per  cent  Inereaae. 

0 

t.  Fumiahing. 
Farnittire  handlers . . . : 

13.50 
4.00 
4.00 

166.00 
«  24.00 
«25.00 
190.00 

4.00 
M5.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

3.00-4.50 

$5.00 
&50 
7.00 

» 100.00 

«38.00 

«38.00 

U50.00 

COO 
«25.00 

7.00 

7.00 

.     7.00 

C  2^7. 50 

43   1 

Carpet  layers 

44.5  Averace.  54  Der  cent  inereasc. 

Window  shade  and  drapery  workers. . . . 

5.  Food. 
Grocery  clerk 

75    1 

54 

52 

• 

Butcher 

Arerage,  57.5  per  cent  increa»* 

Baker 

Milk  driver 

4.  Clothing,  etc. 
Tailor 

^  gglAverage,  58.5  per  cent  increakse 

8hoe  clerk 

6.  Iron  and  9ted. 
Boilermakers 

75 

Bhii)  fitters 

75  -Average,  75  per  cent  increase 

Machinists 

75 

6.  General . 
Teftni^te'" 

83.  averaee.  S3  per  cent  increase. 

1  Per  month. 

*  Per  week. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  man  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Patten. 


STAT£]li£NT   OF  MB.   THOlffAS   0.   FATTEN,   FOSTHASTEB,   HEW 

YOBX  CITY. 

Mr.  Pattex.  Gentlemen,  I  think  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  ii; 
a  general  way,  after  the  elucidation  by  the  other  postmasters,  i\- 
cept,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  broad  statement  with  repari 
to  general  increases,  which  I  believe  to  be  purely  an  economic  <iwt— 
tion.  The  endeavor  to  obtain  increases  over  the  salaries  which  w(  !♦• 
fixed  a  great  many  years  ago  under  very  different  economic  con«!:- 
tions  is  merely  an  attempt  to  create  an  equilibrium  between  t!.- 
salaries  at  that  time  and  the  gradually  lowering  purchasing  powt»r 
of  the  dollar.  It  is  merely  to  create  an  equilibrium;  not  really  ii?i 
increase  in  salary,  in  my  estimation. 

The  basic  salary,  I  believe,  of  the  regular  postal  employees  i"^  tl.»» 
basis  of  the  whole  structure  of  the. Post  Office  Service.  Everjthinir 
will  come  eventually  from  that,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  sup*  r- 
visory  officials  in  a  great  office  like  the  office  of  New  York  to  whi< !. 
I  desire  to  direct  your  immediate  attention. 

The  character  of  the  men  coming  into  the  New  York  office — whou 
we  do  get  them — ^is  unquestionably  inferior  to  the  quality  that  wa-. 
in  the  office  wiien  I  first  went  there  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  from 
this  class  of  men  that  supervisory  officials  must  be  eventually  chosen. 
As  regards  the  responsibility  of  those  officials,  I  desire  to  submit 
some  considerations  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  those  men. 

The  auditor  of  tlie  New  York  post  office  accounts  for  $750,000.<>vj. 
The  head  of  the  money-order  department  accounts  for  nearly  ?(VVj.. 
000,000.    The  superintendent  of  mails  in  the  city  of  New  York  dis- 

Satches  and  receives,  on  a  count  that  I  had  taken  just  before  I  left 
few  York,  12,669,447  pieces  of  mail  daily. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  you  got  that  segregated  into  the  different 
classes  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  it  in  New  York,  Congressman,  but  I  haven't 
it  here. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Will  you  send  it  in,  so  that  we  can  have  it  in- 
♦^orporated  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

t 

Date  of  count.  Sept  S,  1919. 


I  etters 

Circulars 

Parcels 

Kevrspapers  with  stamps  affixed. . . 
I^hnted  matter  other  than  circulars 


Received. 


8,335,158 

2,511,931 

898,840 

367,146 

602,106 


12,715,241 


Dispatched. 


8,764,660 

2,276,231 

792,660 

350,731 

485,196 


12,669,477 


The  discrepancies  shown  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  different  classes  of  mail  matter 
received  and  dispatched  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  of  the  mails  which  can  not  be 
worked  in  time  for  dispatch  on  date  of  receipt  is  necessarily  held  over  for  first  subsequent 
dispatches  on  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Patten.  There  are  some  items  in  the  business  of  the  New 
York  poMst  office,  which  I  think  would  be  of  general  interest,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  them  put  in. 

In  1883  there  were  seven  officials  in  New  York  receiving  $4,000  per 
annum.  That  was  subsequently  reduced  to  the  present  salary  of 
$3^00.  The  receipts  of  the  office  at  that  time  amounted  to  $4,- 
047,000;  the  receipts  now  are  $41,480,226.27.  There  were  but  1,365 
employees  at  that  time;  there  are  now  over  12,000  employees. 

The  transactions  in  money  orders  at  that  time  amounted  to  $58,- 
000,000;  they  now  amount  to  $596,000,000. 

There  were  10  stations  but  no  substations  at  all  at  that  time. 
There  are  now  50  stations  and  approximately  250  substations. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  Postal  Savings  System ;  there  are  now 
$42,344,000  on  deposit,  and  there  are  160,000  depositors. 

There  was  no  Parcel  Post  System  at  that  time,  and  the  Parcel 
Post  System  has  now  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

I  may  say,  as  an  example  of  the  flexibility  of  the  New  York  post 
office,  that  on  Friday  night  I  heard  a  rumor  in  New  York  of  the 
strike  of  the  express  people.  That  includes  10,000  men  and  driv- 
ers. We  had  had  one  experience  and  were  therefore  more  or  less  pre- 
pared for  it.  All  of  the  New  York  supervisory  officials  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  and  on  Monday  morning  all  of  the  lob- 
bies, all  of  the  stations  were  equipped  with  weighing  machines, 
stamp  clerks,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing parcel  post.  New  offices  were  opened  and  that  work  of  10,000 
men  who  are  now  on  strike  is  now  being  handled  by  the  New  York 
post  office,  together  with  the  regular  mail. 

In  1883  there  was  no  dead-letter  office;  we  are  now  disposing 
of  4,000,000  pieces  annually.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Navy 
mail,  and  we  now  have  receipts  of  over  59,000,000  pieces.  Thera 
has  been  no  increase  at  all  in  the  salaries  of  those  gentlemen  since 
that  time. 
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The  auditor,  the  superintendent  of  mails,  and  the  money  oni»f> 
man  eventually  must  be  replaced  in  the  New  York  poet  oflSce.  li»- 
must  be  replaced  from  the  service,  and  the  character  of  men  ^h'» 
are  coming  into  the  service  under  present  conditions  there  mak»'- 
it  a  very  doubtful  thinff  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  are 
going  to  have  charge  of  these  great  instrumentalities  of  the  p</st 
office  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  men  are  receiving  now  $3,2001 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes,  sir;  $8^00.  I  have  a  supplemental  brief  witii 
some  explanation  which  I  wish  to  file  with  your  committee,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  anything  you  wish,  bearing  on  ti,i* 
subject. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  think  the  general  subject  has  been  so  exhausted  i-y 
my  predecessors  that,  with  your  permission,  I  will  not  go  any  further. 

Air.  Fay.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  Mr.  Patten,  in  the  prc^l - 
lem  of  the  supervisors,  it  is  also  the  question  of  the  bond  I 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fay.  That  also  cuts  into  their  salary.  • 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fay.  In  those  larger  offices,  like  Nek  York,  the  auditor  pn'!. 
ably  has  to  pay  something  like  $100  a  year  for  his  bond  I 

Mr.  Patten.  He  is  under  a  $5,000  bond.  The  cashier  of  our  offi- »-. 
Mr.  Russell,  by  some  peculiar  construction  of  the  law,  I  think,  (»iil;v 
receives  $2,600.  He  handles  all  of  the  cash  money  of  the  New  York 
post  office  and  has  a  $75,000  bond. 

Mr.  RorsE.  Mr.  Patten,  you  have  had  a  very  distinguishe<l  ser\  iiv 
in  the  House.  If  you  were  a  member  of  the  House  at  this  time,  arii 
the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  was  under  consideration  and  tli^ 
subject  of  supervisory  officials  was  before  the  House,  what  anion. i- 
ment  would  you  offer  to  the  present  law  fixing  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Patten.  Well,  I  don't  know.  That  is  a  committee  que>ti«  ii. 
It  should  be  thrashed  out  in  committee.  I  know  how  House  coii.- 
mittees  work,  and  I  think  the  consensus  of  the  committee  would  l- • 
the  fair  thing.  I  think  they  should  have  a  verv  material  increa.^  ii. 
consideration  of  the  real  responsibility — they  have  real  respont;ii«:i- 
ities  in  their  offices ;  they  have  to  check  up  this  vast  sum  of  money  an! 
•  turn  it  over  to  the  Government  every  vear,  and  they  do  it,  and  th*-!*' 
should  be  a  verv  substantial  increase  for  the  men  who,  like  mv  an,i: 
tor,  like  the  superintendent  of  mails,  handling  13,000,000  piecf<  <f 
mail  a  day — and  let  me  add  this  to  show  you  a  very  peculiar  coinn 
dence.  On  the  day  the  count  of  the  mail  was  12,i)'25,0OO  pieoc»s  an  i 
some  odd  was  reported  in  the  inquiry  department  on  that  day,  bv  :i 
peculiar  coincidence,  where  complaints  are  lodged,  there  were  1  .!'«'''> 
complaints.  As  against  that  the  average  would  not  be  over  40  jmt 
cent  of  real  substantiated  complaints.  Now,  that  is  an  actual  stati- 
tical  proof  in  the  operation  of  the  New  York  post  office.  There  un^ 
325,000  misdirected  letters  in  the  city  of  New  York  daily. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  many  pien  does  that  require  in  tlnL inquiry  s*-*-- 
tion? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  But  the  percentage  there  wa- 
so  remarkable  and  happened  to  be  so  accurate,  1,265  complaints  a- 
against  12.625,000  pieces  of  mail  handled,  that  I  thought  it  wa<?  vcr\ 
remarkable. 
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(The  paper  referred  to  follows  as  an  exhibit  to  this  statement:) 

Questions  and  Answers  Relativb  to  the  Service  in  the  New  York  Office 
WITH  Supplementary  Statements  in  Explanation  of  Responses. 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  conir«etent  help  at  your  office,  do  you  think  It  necessary 
hat  the  entrance  salary  for  postal  employees  should  be  increased? 

Yes.  It  has  been  found  that  the  present  entrance  salary  does  not  attract 
Den  of  the  type  required  for  post-office  work.  Though  frequent  examinations 
uive  been  held  and  public  notice  repeatedly  given  of  such  advantages  as  are 
»ffered  by  the  Government  service,  the  Civil  Service  Board  has  not  been  able 
'or  many  months  to  supply  this  office  with  the  required  number  of  male  em- 
)loyees.  In  the  opinion  of  all  supervisories  throughout  the  office,  the  men  now 
entering  the  service,  and  willing  to  accept  the  entrance  salary,  are  not  as  high  in 
.'lass  as  those  obtained  by  examination  a  few  years  ago.  The  entrance  salary 
n  1889  was  $600,  now  it  is  $1,000. 

2.  If  so,  what  would  you  suggest  as  the  minimum  entrance  salary?  And  for 
A^hat  class  of  employees? 

$1,400  for  clerks  and  carriers;  $1,700  (one  grade  only)  for  mechanics;  $1,700 
lone  grade  only)  for  printers;  $1,400  (one  grade  only)  for  laborers;  $1,400 
(one  grade  only)   for  watchmen. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  but  one  grade  only  has  been  fixed  for  mechanics, 
iiid  tills  grade  is  $1,700.  The  reason  for  this  salary,  is  that  the  demand  for 
mechanics  In  other  fields  Is  so  great  at  this  time  that  it  is  believed  competent 
Den  can  not  be  obtained  for  less.  One  grade  only  is  specified,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  desired  to  obtain  men  of  proved  competency  and  not  those  learning 
their  trade,  or  apprentices,  or  any  class  other  than  fully  qualified  mechanics. 
Phis  being  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  different  grades  to  provide  for 
men  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  business  and  gradually  working  up. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  printers. 

In  the  case  of  laborers  but  one  grade  only  has  been  recommended,  because 
l\ere  physical  strength  and  health  and  ordinary  intelligence  are  the  requisites 
and^  should  be  the  prerequisites  for  appointment.  Experience  Is  not  an  im- 
[•ortunt  feature,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  long-continued  service 
[)i>ea  not  add  very  materially  to  efficiency. 

The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  the  watchmen. 

In  both  instances  it  Is  believed  that  under  existing  labor  conditions  not  less 
than  $1,400  will  attract  the  men  required,  and  this  amount  is  not  more  than  a 
living  wage  for  this  class  of  labor. 

3.  Do  you  consider  the  period  of  time  between  the  first  and  last  automatic 
promotion  too  great,  or  do  you  think  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  re- 
ducing or  shortening  the  period  of  automatic  promotions? 

The  period  of  time  between  the  first  and  last  of  the  automatic  grades  in  the 
cajse  of  clerks  and  carriers  is  too  great.  It  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  period 
to  three  years,  as  shown  in  the  answer  to  question  number  five.  In  the  case  of 
nieihanics.  printers,  laborers,  and  watchmen,  only  one  grade  for  each  designa- 
iUm  is  recommended. 

The  period  to  attain  the  automatic  grades  in  the  case  of  clerks  and  carriers 
has  Iweu  reduced  to  three  years,  for  the  reason  it  is  believed  that  by  shorten- 
ing the  period  the  service  will  be  made  attractive  to  a  better  class  of  men.  The 
indurement  held  forth  of  rapid  promotion  and  of  frequent  promotions^  partic- 
ularly at  the  time  of  entrance,  will  tend  to  bring  the  service  on  a  par  with  the 
inducements  offered  outside.  The  aim  Is  to'  obtain  young,  competent  men.  To 
snch  men  the  brief  period  of  attaining  the  maximum  grade  will  prove  particu- 
larly attractive. 

4.  If  the  period  of  time  should  be  reduced,  would  it  be  well  to  make  the  first 
promotion  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  probationary  period  following 
roCTilar  appointment,  provided  that  the  employee  has  qualified  for  the  pro- 
motion? 

In  the  case  of  clerks  and  carriers  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  first  promo- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  six  months  following  regular  appointment  and  contln- 
}K>nt  on  satisfactory  service. 

This  is  covered  practically  by  the  answer  to  question  three.  It  need  only 
he  added  that  it  is  thought  at  the  end  of  six  months  supervisory  officials  will 
Ik*  ahle  to  accurately  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  clerks  and  carriers  and 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  worthy  of  retention  In  the  service  and 
f»romotion. 
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5.  With  what  frequency  do  you  think  promotion  should  be  made  after  t!* 
first  promotion  and  in  what  amount? 

Tlie  following  schedule  Is  recommended  for  the  automatic  grades  for  K.•^ 
clerks  and  carriers,  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  contingent  upon  a  8atL^:;.< 
tory  standard  of  work: 

Entrance   salary II.  ^"^ 

Expiration  of  six  months !."-•• 

Expiration  of  one  year hi*** 

Expiration  of  two  years 1,T'«» 

Expiration  of  three  yeiiv» l.^»» 

Only  one  gi-ade,  $1,700,  for  mechanics;  only  one  grade,  $1,700  for  printers ; 
only  one  grade,  $1,400,  for  laborers ;  only  one  grade,  $1,400,  for  watchmen, 

6.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  present  system  of  requiring  employees  to  •s^r^^ 
as  substitutes  before  receiving  regular  appointment  tend  to  prevent  the  uhL.r  • 
ing  of  competent  employees  for  post-office  work? 

The  present  system  of  requiring  employees  to  act  as  substitutes  In  advai-i- 
of  regular  employment  does  oi)erate  against  obtaining  competent  employe»-s  :..r 
post-office  work,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  carriers;  but  a  plan  is*  -  i- 
mitted  in  response  to  questions  8  and  9,  which  it  is  l>elieved  eliminates  Un- 
objectionable features  of  the  present  system.  This  plan  it  is  thought  ^^o':  J 
give  general  satisfaction. 

In  the  case  of  clerks,  at  this  office  at  least,  the  period  of  substitution  is  n  ■: 
long.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  throughout  the  country  ai  difVr.  nt 
points,  if  not  at  present,  in  the  past  at  least,  long  periods  of  substitute  ser^ ;  " 
have  not  been  uncommon.  In  all  cases  dissatisfaction  Is  caused  under  pri^* :  \ 
conditions  where  a  long  period  of  substitution  precedes  regular  appolntmeiit. 

In  the  case  of  the  carriers  at  this  office  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  has  U-  ■ 
a  long  period  of  substitution,  and  it  has  produced  dissatisfaction,  and  it  ?:• 
questionably  tends  to  deter  men  from  taking  the  examinations  and  ac<i'pt  ■ .' 
appointment    The  plan  shown  in  questions  8  and  9  to  overcome  this  ditliu.  > 
will  be  explained  later. 

7.  In  your  opinion,  could  substitute  service  be  discontinued  and  better  r^-^u'u 
secured  In  the  Postal  Service  by  regular  appointments  to  the  entrance  cru<i  -, 
exercising  the  right  to  discharge  those  who  fall  to  measure  up  during  the  s.i 
months'  probationary  period,  and  limit  the  use  of  temporary  or  substitute  si  r\- 
Ice  to  emergency  periods,  such  as  holiday  seasons? 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  discontinue  substitute  service,  or  to  limit  'J- 
use  of  substitute  and  temporary  employees  to  the  holiday  seasons. 

8.  If  the  present  system  of  employing  substitutes  is  continued,  do  you  dttn. 
it  advisable  to  Increase  the  rate  of  pay  per  hour  for  such  service?  If  so,  \m..i 
in  your  opinion  should  be  the  rate  of  pay? 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  substitutes  be  60  cents  per  It-  :- 

9.  If  the  present  system  of  employing  substitutes  is  continued,  do  you  tr  • 
\t  advisable  to  appoint  such  employees  as  regulars  at  the  end  of  a  fqx^l:-! 
period  of  service,  Instead  of  requiring  that  they  await  such  appointment  pt^ii^l    ; 
vacancies,  etc.,  as  at  present? 

It  is  not  regarded  as  advisable  to  appoint  substitutes  as  regulars  at  the  *  r .; 
of  a  specified  period. 

While  questions  6,  7,  8,  and  9  have  been  answered  categorically,  it  i< 
thought  best  to  consider  them  now  collectively,  and  to  submit  for  considerui..  i 
In  lieu  of  the  present  system  of  substitution  the  following  plan,  viz: 

That  all  clerk  and  carrier  substitutes  be  paid  GO  cents  per  hour. 

That  the  number  appointed  be  limited  approximately  to  the  numbw  no*-*'-! 
to  cover  regulars  absent  for  any  cause  and  the  ordinary  requirements  <»f  <:^ 
service. 

That  from  the  time  of  appointment  all  substitutes  who  report  for  duty  •? 
directed  shall  be  paid  60  cents  an  hour  for  each  hour  employo<l.  and  w.-.  » 
guaranteed  minimum  of  five  hours'  pay  ($3  per  diem)  for  each  workicL*  •  '. 
Or  if  ordered  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays  a  like  minimum  shall  preMi.i 

That  all  time  served  as  a  substitute  shall  be  credited  to  tlie  substltMi*-.  ♦•• 
the  end  that  when  appointment  as  a  regular  occurs  entrance  will  be  U*  *  * 
grade  $1,400,  $1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700,  or  $1,800,  to  which  credited  service  vui  - 
him. 

That  In  addition  to  the  force  of  substitutes  herein  d<»scribed  there  sluil  • 
created  a   force  of  temporary  employees  to   cover   the  requirements   of  'i 
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holiday  season  of  the  Easter  rush,  and  of  such  exceptional  conditions  as  may 
be  encountered  from  time  to  time. 

To  create  this  force  we  propose  that  simple  examinations  be  conducted  by 
the  postmaster  or  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  shall  establish  an 
eligible  list 

That  the  persons  to  be  admitted  to  this  examination  shall  make  application 
to  the  postmaster  that  it  is  their  desire  to  do  temporary  or  emergency  worlc 
in  the  post  office 

That  such  persons  be  limited  to  temporary  or  emergency  work  not  to  exceed 
l.CMX)  liours  per  annum. 

That  all  persons  who  qualify  may  remain  on  the  list  Indellnltely  from  year 
to  year  unless  their  services  are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  in  which  event 
they  shall  be  dropped  therefrom  by  the  postmaster. 

Tliat  pay  for  service  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour. 

Tliat  m  the  case  of  examinations  for  regular  clerk  and  regular  carrier  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  provide  a  rating  for  experience,  of  such  value 
as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  that  credit  for  actual  time  serve<l  as  auxiliary  or 
emergency  helpers  shall  be  given  credit  therein  exclusively. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  force,  serving  as  required  from  year  to 
year  at  times  of  special  stress,  or  at  hours  when  tlie  regular  force  needs  to 
be  supplemented,  will  become  efficient  and  reliable. 

The  substitute  service,  while  it  has  some  objectionable  features.  Is  of  very 
irreat  value.  It  Is  eontldently  believed  that  these  objectionable  features  could 
be  overcome  by  adopting  the  recommendation  made  by  this  office  and  the  valu- 
able features  of  the  service  maintained. 

Substitute  service  is  economical.  Employment  of  substitutes  is  not  limited 
to  8  hours  within  10,  as  in  the  case  of  regular  employees.  It  Is  practicable  to 
employ  substitutes  to  take  the  place  of  absentees  and  to  give  fairly  steady 
work.  The  difficulty  arises  where  postmasters  are  required  to  carry  enough 
substitutes  in  readiness  not  only  to  meet  emergencies  caused  by  temporary 
absence,  but  congestion  occurring  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  or  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  or  under  certain  local  conditions,  as  the  arrival  or  de- 
parture of  steamers,  or  very  heavy  mails,  etc. 

In  order  to  cover  these  emergencies,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
"peaks  of  the  load,"  the  supervisory  official  falls  Into  the  way  of  asking 
for  a  large  substitute  list,  and  when  the  emergency  passes  these  men  have  no 
jobs  and  complaint  follows,  though  at  this  office  the  difficulty  Is  overcome  In 
part,  at  least,  by  the  use  of  substitutes  as  special  delivery  messengers. 

The  proposition  of  this  office  Is  to  have  only  a  sufficient  number  of  substi- 
tutes awaiting  appointment  as  may  be  require<l  to  cover  normal  conditions  of 
absence,  etc.,  where  there  Is  a  prospect  of  fairly  steady  work  over  at  least 
five  hours  a  day,  so  that  the  men  will  be  guaranteed  not  less  than  $3  per 
<lU'in,  the  exceptionally  heavy  periods,  the  *'  i)eaks,"  to  be  covered  by  an 
auxiliary  force  such  as  is  described. 

In  the  ctme  of  carriers,  men  are  likely  to  be  absent,  yet  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  mall  be  taken  out.  To  employ  enough  carriers  to  cover  such  cases,  and 
the  possibility  of  such  cases,  would  mean  extravagance ;  and  if  the  regular  men 
were  employed  they  could  be  worked,  as  indicated  before,  but  8  hours  in  10, 
whereas  the  need  for  their  services  might  be  at  the  opening  and  then  not  until 
the  close  of  business.  In  the  case  of  substitutes,  their  employment  Is  more 
elastic ;  they  could  be  employed  when  the  emergency  occurs  In  the  morning  and 
ajrain  if  the  emergency  occurs  at  the  close  of  day.  By  guaranteeing  during  the 
I)eri()d  of  substitution  not  less  pay  than  the  equivalent  of  five  hours  per  dlem» 
the  dissatisfaction  that  has  been  occasioned  In  the  past,  by  reporting  for  duty 
but  having  no  work  and  receiving  no  salary,  would  be  removed. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  system  of  substitution  neither  the  clerk  nor 
carrier  receives  any  credit,  so  far  as  promotion  to  the  automatic  grades  Is 
(Diicemed,  for  the  time  served  as  substitute.  The  plan  proposed  by  this  office 
lias  as  a  feature  an  Improvement  upon  this,  namely,  crediting  the  Individual 
with  such  time.  Thus,  if  a  carrier  should  serve  as  a  substitute  for  six  months, 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  would  enter  not  at  the  lowest  grade,  but  at 
the  second  grade.  If  he  served  in  excess  of  a  year,  he  would  enter  not  at  the 
lowest  grade,  but  upon  the  third  grade,  and  so  on. 

It  Is  considered  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  Increase  the  rate  of  pay  for  substi- 
tutes If  the  right  class  of  men  is  to  be  obtalne<l.  Forty  cents  per  hour,  the  pay 
now  allowed  by  law,  Is  so  low  that  but  few  are  willing  to  accept  it  who  are 
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really  industrious  and  efficient,  for  they  could  do  better  elsewhere.     Tin  w 
who  are  competent  and  efficient,  and  who  accept  it,  do  so  not  infrequently  ^^ 
the  expectation  that  they  will  serve  but  a  brief  period  pending  the  obtaii.    . 
of  more  lucrative  employment  or  employment  that  offers  greater  advanta>:«">  : 
promotion  and  betterment. 

Owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  eligible  lists  at  this  office,  it  has  been  neof-s>.  - 
to  employ  temporary  auxiliaries.     In  excess  of  5,000  of  these  have  he^-u  » . 
ployed  within  the  year.     It  has  been  found  when  a  strike  is  on  in  any  i-.  : 
ticnlar  Industry  that  the  strikers  come  to  the  post  office  for  temporary  enipi-  • 
ment.    When  the  strike  Is  over  they  return  to  their  old  jobs.    The  perc%'n\.-: 
of  those  who  are  really  worthy  who  continue  for  any  considerable  i«eri«N'    . 
small.     Very  many  of  these  men  belong  to  what  may  be  temie<l  the  f^fw 
labor  of  the  city.     They  lack  industry,  in   efficiency,   and   honesty.      It    . 
been  necessary  to  remove  many  of  them  summarily  for  dlffei"ent  ofreiis*->,  it 
eluding  theft,  which  has  been  very  common. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  recommendation  of  this  office  to  employ 
auxiliary  force  apart  from  the  substitute  force,  those  to  be  chosen  to  be  k'iv-  - 
labor  not  to  exceed  1,000  hours  per  annum,  would,  if  adopted,  enabU*  thi**  ♦»:'  ■ 
to  avail  itself  at  the  increased  rate  of  pay  recommende<l  of  a  corps  of  t'-x-  - 
tlonally  efficient,  competent,  and  high-class  workers.     It  is  certain  thai   r 
salary  would  prove  attractive  to  thousands  of  students  attending  the  van.    - 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  city,  many  of  whom  are  desirous  of  worW  r  : 
their  way  through  or  of  adding  to  such  money  as  they  may  have  for  '  •  • 
support  and  eilucation.    There  are  certain  stations  and  terminals  In  th#*  ■ .  • 
where  enormous  volumes  of  mail  are  deposited  at  very  brief  intervals,  «>.  :. 
Instance,  at  the  Hudson  Terminal  Station,  where  at  the  close  of  a  biwin»-^^   . 
as  many  as  a  million  letters  are  received  within  two  or  three  hours,     l'*     • 
the  proposed  plan  it  would  be  practicable  to  care  for  a  very  great  deal  of  • 
work  by  helpera  recruited  from  the  source  indicated.    With  a  knowlwlge  f: 
they  could  obtain  two  or  three  hours*  work  between  5  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  •  ■ 
thereabouts,  fairly  regularly  throughout  the  j'ear,  there  is  every  rea^^r-   • 
believe  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it.     In  offices,  stores,  and  memi-  ^   • 
establishments  throughout  the  city  there  is  another  great   reservoir   f<»r  ♦ 
taiuing  help  that  would  be  attracted  in  the  same  way  and  under  like  o-i- 
tlons.    They  would  be  willing  to  work  for  a  few  hours  a  day  during  the  "  |h 
of  the  load,"  for  the  greatest  stress  comes  in  the  post  office  at  the  time  ^^  '" 
the  stress  has  passed  In  the  offices,  stores,   and  mercantile  establlshnit^'it^ 
Others  there  are  in  the  city  In  adtiition  to  these  who  would  be  attract»-»l  • 
the  proposition  and  who  could  be  utilized  during  the  Christmas  ancl  Ejister  ir 
other  rush  periods.    Carried  along  from  year  to  year,  supplementing  the  r*-:: 
lar  force,  familiar  with  the  duties  they  would  be  called  upon  to  perform,  tl  ■ 
would  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct.    Their  labor  and  their  employment  ««•• 
make  for  economy.    It  Is  believed  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  worK>-^ 
drawn  from  colleges  and  the  sources  described  It  would  be  practicable,  and  r»i. « 
would  be  willing,  with  reasonable  certainty  of  employment  under  the  condir    : 
indicated,  to  master  the  more  simple  separations  and  to  learn  other   w-  - 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  office.    This  would  relieve  the  regular  fon>*  ai 
render  it  practicable  to  reduce  the  number  on  night  duty  at  different  poiiir- 

Great  economy   would   be   possible   under   the   proposed   system.    To   <«•• 
emergencies,  such  as  have  b«^n  Indicated  by  the  employment  of  rejnilar  ♦• 
ployees  working  8  hours  in  10  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  would   meiin   t:    • 
many  would  be  idle  at  normal  times.    To  have  only  a  sufficient  number  t#»  «-»»w  - 
normal  conditions  wouUi  result  in  congestion  at  the  heavy  periods.    The  :r  ' 
iliary  service  would  be  absolutely  flexible,  contracting  and  expanding  ao^.-. 
Ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 

10.  Should  special  grades,  with  salaries  greater  than  the  highest  pn>\ s'*  ' 
In  the  present  automatic  gradt^s,  be  created  for  distributors  and  other  empl<»v»-- 
engaged  in  work  of  a  technical  character  requiring  study  and  si^H^lal  qua  lit.  •• 
tlons?     If  so,  what  increase  in  salary  do  you  suggest  for  such  employef*s? 

Yes.    There  should  be  a  grade  intermediate  between  the  automatic  and  sui>»- 
visory  grades,  for  employees  of  si)ecial  qualifications,  or  particularly  exi^^rt  • 
the  discharge  of  duties  retiulring  more  than  ordinary  skill  or  technim!  kn*  • 
edge,  as  those  who  are  expert  distributors,  who  are  expert  stenographer?.  .  ■ 
correspondents,  or  skilled  In  accounting;  also,  for  those  who  have  extra  t\:  : 
clal  resiKMi  si  bill  ties.     This  intermediate  or  special  grade  to  re<'elve  fl.O'ii*.  *  - 
$100  more  than  the  highest  automatic  grade  and  $100  less  than   the  \o^*^' 
8ui)ervisory  grade. 
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It  is  regarded  as  quite  Important  that  there  be  at  least  one  grade  between 
le  highest  automatic  grade  and  the  supen^isory  grade.  There  are  many  posl- 
ons  in  this  office  which  require  special  qualifications,  or  the  exercise  of  judg- 
lent  t>eyond  the  average,  or  which  entail  greater  responsibilities  than  ordi- 
arily  have  to  be  borne.  These  positions  require  more  than  the  average  Ini- 
ative.  They  are  such  positions  as  the  best  among  the  rank  and  file  would 
rdinarily  be  called  upon  to  fill.  A  number  of  these  have  been  mentioned  above. 
1  the  case  of  the  men  in  the  automatic  grades  reasonably  good  conduct  and 
|)plication  to  duty  and  industry  added  to  length  of  service  bring  about  pro- 
lotious.  but  this  is  not  sufficient  incentive  to  stimulate  the  best  that  Is  in  the 
»rce.  A  further  incentive  is  desirable.  The  grade  of  special  clerk  is  such  an 
loeutive.  Men  in  the  highest  automatic  grades,  looking  ahead  and  seeing  but 
?w  vacancies  occurring  in  the  supervisory  force,  are  apt  merely  to  maintain 
lelr  standing  In  the  highest  automatic  grade  without  special  effort.  If,  how- 
k'er.  there  is  still  a  higher  grade  to  be  achieved,  not  by  length  of  service  and 
Y  the  mere  performance  of  duties  according  to  a  common  and  largely  applied 
:andHrd,  but  by  special  effort  only  all  would  be  more  apt  to  make  this  effort. 
\  ijs  thought  that  it  would  be  practicable  iu  the  case  of  the  special  clerks  to 
mit  the  number  in  offices  of  the  different  classes  according  to  a  scale,  with 
eference  to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  automatic  grades  or  to  the 
>tal  number  of  employees  iu  the  highest  automatic  grade.  Thus,  in  the  case 
f  the  largest  offices  it  could  be  stipulated  that  there  should  be  but  one  special 
Itrk  to  every  5  or  8  or  10  clerks  in  the  highest  automatic  grade.  The  stimulus 
lat  would  be  brought  about  by  such  an  arrangement  is  manifest. 

11.  Number  of  distributors,  2,399.  What  percentage  of  clei-ks  are  distrib- 
tors  ?    Thirty-four  per  cent. 

12.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  classify  the  different  duties  of  postal 
Qiployees  and  fix  a  salary  for  the  work  performed,  or  do  you  consider  it  pref- 
rable  to  promote  all  competent  employees  through  automatic  grades  and 
mvide  special  grades  for  those  engagenl  in  a  higher  class  of  work? 

In  the  automatic  grades  of  clerks  and  carriers  there  should  be  no  classlfica- 
ion  of  duties  nor  salaries  fixed  for  duties  performed.  Promotions  through  the 
utMQiatic  grades  should  be  dependent  only  upon  satisfactory  service,  as  shown 
y  the  ratings.  Special  grades  should  be  provided  only  as  shown  in  the  answer 
i>  question  10,  and  for  the  still  higher  grades  covering  supervisory  duties  and 
Itles.  An  exception  as  to  classificaticm  of  duties  is  made  in  the  case  of  the 
lotor  Vehicle  Service,  for  which  a  roster  is  submitte<l  at  the  end  of  this  ques- 
ionnaire  under  the  head  of  "  Remarks."  As  to  mechanics,  printers,  laborers, 
nd  watchmen,  see  the  answers  to  questions  3  and  5. 

Tliere  are  strong  objections  to  classifying  duties  in  tJie  case  of  employees  in 
h«»  lower  grades.  When  duties  are  classified  and  different  salaries  fixed,  it 
mpairs  what  may  be  called  mobility  of  the  force. 

The  employees  can  not  be  so  readily  changed  from  one  task  to  another.  At 
tne  time  in  the  service  there  were  many  designations  in  the  lower  grades,  as 
Uiiup  clerks,  distributing  clerks,  nixie  clerks,  etc.,  and  these  designations  were 
he  source  of  much  embarrassment.  There  was  no  advantage  of  any  kind  in 
hem. 

It  is  believed  that  the  aim  should  bo  to  reduce  the  number  of  designations, 
H»t  only  in  the  case  of  clerks  within  the  automatic  grades  but  in  the  case  of 
mpervisory  grades  as  well.  Many  designations  could  be  eliminated  with  advan- 
a;re,  provided,  of  course,  the  different  grades  of  salaries  were  maintained.  The 
nm  should  be  to  eliminate  and  not  to  add  to  the  designation.  In  tlie  table 
vliich  will  be  found  in  this  questionnaire  covering  titles  and  salaries,  designa- 
i<ins  have  been  given  which  approximate  those  which  have  long  prevalle<l.  If, 
lowever,  radical  action  in  respect  to  designations  would  be  acceptable  to  Con- 
rress  and  to  the  department  at  Washington,  it  is  believed  that  these  designa- 
tions could  be  reduced  with  advantage ;  always  with  the  proviso,  however,  that 
lifferent  grades  of  salaries  of  considerable  range  be  retained  in  each  title. 
In  this  event,  the  following  simple  designations,  it  is  believed,  w<mld  be  suf- 
fK-ient  for  the  clerical  and  supervisory  forces:  ''Postmaster,"  **  assistant  post- 
master," "  division  superintendent,"  "  assistant  division  superintendent,"  "  su- 
r>^rintendent,"  "  assistant  superintendent,"  "  foreman,"  **  special  clerk,"  and 
the  automatic  grades.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  In  the  case  of  mechanics, 
laborers,  and  watchmen,  that  they  represent  classes  with  qualifications  wholly 
Jiffering  from  the  quallficathms  of  the  clerical  staff  and  that  appropriate 
ilesignatlons  for  them  are  essential. 
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13.  Should  there  be  any  difference  in  pay  of  employees  aHsigned  pp-pT^i'**  - 
to  night  hours  and  those  engaged  exclusively  during  the  daylight  hour*''     I 
not,  should,  in  your  opinion,  the  hours  of  the  tour  of  duty  of  the  nictit  •- 
ployees  be  less  than  those  of  the  day  employees? 

Additional  pay  for  service  during  night  hours  is  not  recommende*!,  hnt  i»    • 
helioved  the  health  and  welfare  of  those  who  are  required  to  w<»rk  at   •    .•• 
should  be  safeguaitU^il  by  curtailing  their  hours  of  labor.     It  Is  rpif>niii;'    •  • 
that  all  service  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  be  on  the  basiit  of  50  nii. 
equaling  1  hour. 

There  Is  a  very  widespread  and  insistent  demand,  which  is  well  Jn«T  •  r  -  * 
for  dilTerentiating  between  the  night  work  and  day  work.    ITie  advant.-::^ 
day  work  must  be  patent  to  all.     In  large  cities  there  are  special  n^i-* 
however,  why  night  work  is  particularly  objectionable  and  aside  from 
almost    universal    reasons   that   apply   elsewhere.     For   instance,    the    tr     • 
service  upon  which  the  workers  are  dependent  for  passage  to  and  from  : 
homes,   is  arranged  by  the  traction  companies  to  meet  the  normal   n'«]<    *• 
ments  of  the  city,  with  maximum  service  morning  and  evening  coverii.i:  r  • 
usual  business  day.    At  night  the  cars  or  trains  are  infrequent,  and   Ir*  r 
case  of  suburban  traffic  employees  are  likely  to  lose  an  hour  or  more  :i'  •- 
their  tour  of  duty  or  In  advance  of  It  waiting  for  means  to  traus{K>rt   •  • 
Very  many  employees  are  obliged  to  live  In  tenements.     In  order   to  ••? 
sufficient  sleep  during  the  daylight  hours  they  have  to  retire  to  inner  r- 
Rooms  oi)ening  on   the  streets,   or   yards,   or  courts,   and   which   alone   . 
adequate  ventilation  are  so  noisy  that  sleep  Is  certain  to  be  disturbed.     T'    -< 
things  have  led  to  the  demand  that  those  w^ho  work  at  night  be  conii»eii-  •- 
in  some  way  for  the  extra  burden  that  they  have  to  bear.    The  question  r*-.    ? 
resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  health  and  welfare. 

To  pay  additional  salary,  though  compensating  for  the  disadvantages,  w. 
not  greatly  promote  either  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  recipient,  but  It  i-*  ^• 
lieved  by  reducing  the  hours  of  employment  at  night  much  good  w«»n   ' 
accomplished.    The  proposition  of  this  office  of  50  minutes  equaling  one  :. 
between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  would  work  In  this  way.     If  an  empl«\vee's  ♦•    r 
of  duty  ended  at  9  p.  m.,  or  three  hours  beyond  the  limit,  he  would   '  • 
a  reduction  of  30  minutes  which  would  result  In  his  dismissal  at  S..W.     !■* 
tour  of  duty  ended  at  midnight  he  would  have  a  reduction  of  GO  miri 
so  that  he  would  actually  leave  at  11  p.  m.     If  the  whole  eight  hours  oi^^rr-.- 
between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  he  would  have  a  reduction  of  an  hour  aiA  ." 
minutes,  so  tliat  he  would   actually   work  but  0  hours  and   4<»  ntinp*  ^ 
one,  therefore,  under  this  plan,  would  be  required  to  work  more  than  i. 
period.    This  would  apply  to  substitutes  also. 

14.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  salaries  of  the  supervisory  employees  In   t* 
Postal  Service  commensurate  ^vith  the  work  performed  by  them,  and  do  ♦*   y 
compare  equitably  with  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  In  other  br.-!' 

of  the  Government   service  and  with   those  of  persons  so  engaged   in    «-  - 
merclal  enterprises? 

The  salaries  of  supervisory  officers  are  not  commensurate  with   the  x^-'Tk 
performed.    Their  salaries  are  not  equal  to  the  salaries  of  superrisorr  •■::: 
ployees   in  other   branches  of  the  Government  ser\'ice,  or   salaries  piiid   b» 
commercial  concerns. 

15.  Do  you  consider  a  reclassification  of  the  positions  In  the  8upervi'*»'7 
grades   al)ove   that   of   slxth-irrade   clerks   necessary,   and    If   S4».    wlint    u  • 
be  the  number  and  the  designation  of  such  positions  In  order  of  their  i:> 
porta noe  and  resiwnsibllltles? 

A  reclassification  is  necessary  with  Increased  compensation,  as  shown  hj 
the  sheet  next  attached. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  Increase  In  many  8iipervi«v  ^ 
positions  is  larger  than  the  percentage  of  Increase  In  the  case  of  the  a';'- 
matic  grades.  This  is  in  part  explained  by  the  circumstance  th:i»  ' 
salaries  of  many  of  those  affected  have  not  recently  been  increased,  rv  '  •* 
some  of  the  most  important  positions  are  actually  less  than  they  were  n^  '  • 
back  as  1881.  In  the  case  of  the  automatic  grades,  furthermore,  the  plan  t  "»- 
posed  for  attaining  the  maximum  is  shortened,  which  Is  an  equlvalt'nr  •• 
according  a  larger  percentage  of  increase.  Consideration  has  also  l>een  gi'^^'* 
to  the  recent  Increase  in  responsibility  incident  to  the  parcel  post.  p«>st*» 
savings,  and  other  new  factors  of  the  system.  Also  to  the  fact  that  thosp  :■ 
the  automatic  grades  receive  pay  for  overtime,  and  this  not  recammo^«W 
for  supervisory  officials. 
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Maximum. 

poe^tmaster L 

assistant  postmaster $7, 500 

division  superintendent  of  malls 6,000 

division  superintendent  of  delivery ^ 6,000 

division  superintendent  of  registry 6, 000 

division  superintendent  of  money  orders 6, 000 

division  superintendent  of  accounts 6, 000 

iLssistunt  division  superintendent  of  mails 5, 000 

assistant  division  superintendent  of  delivery i 5,  OOO 

assistant  division  superintendent  of  registry 1 5, 000 

assistant  division  superintendent  of  money  orders 5,  OOO 

assistant  division  superintendent  of  accounts 5,  OOO 

assistant  superintendents  of  mails 4,  500 

\  assistant  superintendents  of  malls i 3, 500 

assistant  superintendents  of  malls 3, 200 

assistant  superintendent  of  malls 3, 000 

assistant  superintendents  of  malis 2, 800 

assistant  superintendents  of  mails 2, 600 

assistant  sui3erlnj;endents  of  delivery 4, 500 

assistant  superintendents  of  delivery 4, 000 

assistant  siiperlntendents  of  delivery 1 3, 600 

assistant  superintendents  of  delivery 3, 200 

assistant  superintendents  of  registry 3,  500 

assistant  superintendent  of  money  orders 3, 500 

assistant  superintendents  of  accounts 3, 500 

sui^erintendents  of  stations 4,  500 

superintendents  of  stations 4, 000 

sui>erlntendents  of  stations 3, 600 

superintendents  of  stations 3, 400 

)  superintendents  of  stations 3, 200 

suiierlnteudents  of  stations 2, 800 

superintendents  of  stations 2, 500 

\  assistant  superintendents  of  stations 3, 200 

)  assistant  superintendents  of  stations 3,  000 

V  assistant  superintendents  of  stations 2, 800 

r  assistant  superintendents  of  stations 2, 400 

rS  foremen 2, 400 

r  foremen . 2. 200 

}  foremen ^ 2, 000 

nishler 5, 000 

assistant  cashiers 4, 000"^ 

assistant  cashier , • 3, 500 

assistant  cashier 3,  200 

assistant  cashiers 1 3, 000 

a'isistant  cashier 2, 800 

assistant  cashier •  2,  600 

sui>erintendent  of  appointments 3,  500 

st><*rerary  to  postmaster 3,000 

♦»xuniiners  of  stations ■_  3,000 

lMM»kkeeper 3, 200 

lwM)kkeeper 3, 000 

b*)okkeeper 2, 500 

b(K>kkeepers 2,400 

hookkeei^er 2, 300 

bookkeepers 2,200 

4   »>ookkeepers 2.  (VK) 

finanoe  clerks 3, 200 

finance  clerks 2, 800 

finance  clerks 1 2,  500 

1  finsm^  clerks 2, 400 

finance  clerks 2, 000 

finance   clerks 2, 000 

chief  stamp  clerks : 2,000 

chief  stamp  clerks 2, 000 

4  supervising  distributors *  2,000 

IS  si)eclal    clerks 1,900 
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The  salary  of  superintendents  of  stations  is  proposed  to  be  fixed  acei>r*l. 
to  the  Importance  of  the  station,  as  determined  by  a  scale  of  polnt'v  %•  .. 
being  given  to  number  of  employees  and  to  the  receipts,  as  follows:  Wlwr.  - 
receipts  of  a  station  do  not  exceed  .$5,000  per  annum  a  credit  of  three  i-  ;i 
shall  be  given.  AVhen  they  exceed  $5,000  an  additional  point  is  to  be  ere-..' 
for  each  additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof.  Also  one  point  for  every  ^L: 
employees.    Upon  these  points  salaries  should  be  fixed  as  follows: 


Points. 


301?or  over 
131  to  300.. 
81  to  130... 
61  to  80.... 
36  to  60.... 
11  to  35.... 
ItolO 


teDdnu.    ^"^* 


•4,500 
4,000 

s.aoo 

3,400 
3,200 

2,  mo 

2,500 


This  would  work  out  as  shown  in  the  next  following  sheet. 


A.ssistant 
Bupenn- 
tendent. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

Station. 

Points. 

93,200 

3,000 

1 
2,800 

2,400 
2.400 

2,400 

1 

$4,900 
4,000 

3,600 
3,400 

3,200 

2,800 
2,500 

f  1  Ifadison  Square 

8m 

610 
430 
424 
372 

288 

282 
269 
252 
233 
213 

1301 
126 
125 
124 
110 
91 
82 

80 
69 
67 
67 

591 
57 
54 
54 
54 
53 
53 
51 
41 
41 

341 

30 
14 
12 
12] 

101 

n 

5 
4 
4 

fdOl  points  and  over. 
131  to  300 

81  to  130. 
61  to  80. 

3C  tc60.                         ' 

11  to  35 
1  to  lO. 

2  Wall  Street 

3D 

4  Times  Square 

6T» ^ :: 

6F 

7fl 

80 

0  V 

lOS 

11  A 

fl2B 

13H 

14N 

15  J 

16  Y 

17C 

18W ^ 

19  K 

20  L 

21  R 

22  t: 



23T 

24  Hamilton  Grange 

251 

26X 

27roliepe 

28  Washington  Bridge 

2M  Tremont 

30  Fox  Street 

31  M 

32  Tompkins  Square 

f33  Fordhara 

U  West  Farms 

35  Williams  Bridge 

3»>  W  e<5tchester 

37  Kings  Bndee 

riS  Hipli  Bridge 

3Q  Morris  Heights 

Uo  Citv  Island 

41  I'olham 

42  Pelham  Manor 
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For  ready  reference  the  titles  and  range  of  salaries  are  shown  below. 


Title. 


Pofsi  master. 

jbsistant  postmaster 

[)ivisian  superintendent  of  mails 

Division  superintendent  of  delivery 

Di\i5ion  superintendent  of  registry.. 

Divi<:ian  superintendent  of  Money  Orders 

nivision  superintendent  of  accounts 

\«l«tant  division  superintendent  of  mails 

\.^Mant  division  superintendent  of  delivery 

Vvistimt  division  superintendent  of  registry 

AjKi^tant  division  superintendent  of  money  orders . 

M4<«tant  division  superintendent  of  accounts 

fAshier 


Ajsistant  superintendent  of  maQs 

Assistant  superintendent  of  delivery 

.\s!;i5tant  superintendent  of  registry 

\v:L«:tant  superintendent  of  money  orders . 

Assistant  superintendents  of  accounts 

Saperintendent  of  appointments 

Secretary  to  postmaster , 

i^uperintendent  of  stations 

A<^istant  superintendent  of  stations , 

Jlssistant  cashiers , 

Fin  ince  clerks 

Bookkeepers 

Examiners  of  stations 

Foremen , 

Super%*isinj;  distributors 

Chief  stamp  clerks , 

Special  clerks 


Mini- 
mum. 


$2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,600 


Maxi- 
mum 


2,500 
2,400 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


2,000 
'2,066 


17,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,600 
4,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
4,500 
3,200 
4,000 
3,200 
3,200 
3,0G0 
2,400 
2,000 
3,200 
1,900 


TABLE  OF  SALARIES. 


It  Will  be  observed  here  that  the  five  positions  after  the  assistant  postmaster 
are  those  of  the  division  heads,  the  salaries  of  which  are  made  uniform  at 
$6,(H)0.  These  are  the  officials  of  first  rank.  That  the  next  five  is  the  group  of 
assistant  division  heads  whose  salary  is  fixed  at  $5,000.  These  are  the  men  of 
second  rank.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  "  division  "  has  been  adopted 
in  both  canes  as  "  division  superintendent  of  mails,"  "  assistant  division  super- 
intendent of  malls,"  the  object  being  to  particularly  differentiate  between  the 
hf^iids  and  the  assistant  division  heads,  of  which  there  are  but  5  of  each 
dass,  and  the  superintendents  and  assistants  assignd  to  smaller  branches  and 
units  of  which  there  are  many.  In  the  next  group  are  seven  assistant  superin- 
tendents of  malls  at  $4,500.  These  officials  are  the  heads  of  the  big  terminals, 
and  of  important  sections  of  the  mailing  division.  Then  come  11  assistant 
superintendents  of  delivery  with  salaries  ranging  from  $4,500  down  to  $3,200. 
These  officials  are  next  In  rank  to  the  assistant  division  superintendent  of 
delivery,  and  are  general  aides  to  the  division  superintendent  and  assistant 
division  superintendent  In  the  management  and  control  of  the  stations  through- 
out the  city.  The  next  gnmp,  the  assistant  superintendents  of  registry,  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  money  orders,  and  the  assistant  superintendents 
of  accotuits  are  the  men  next  In  rank  below  the  assistant  division  superintend- 
ents of  their  respective  divisions.  Next  come  the  superintendents  of  stations, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $4,500  to  $2,500.  The  salaries  of  these  men  are 
fixed  on  the  basis  shown  at  the  end  of  the  scale,  where  Is  also  shown  a  list  of 
the  stations  and  the  salaries  proposed. 

The  next  title  that  may  require  explanation  Is  that  of  cashier  and  assistant 
tttshiers.  The  cashier  at  $5,000  Is  the  chief  cashier  of  the  office.  The  assist- 
ant cashiers  with  salaries  ranging  from  $3,500  to  $2,600  are  cashiers  acting 
unchT  the  chief  cashier  or  handling  funds  In  the  division  of  money  orders  or 
elsewhere  throughout  the  office. 

The  next  title  requiring  explanation  Is  that  of  examiners  of  stations.  These 
men  visit  the  various  stations  of  this  office  to  examine  Into  their  financial  con- 
ditions and  to  verify  their  accounts,  and  to  count  their  cash.  This  examina- 
tion covers  not  only  stamps  and  war  stamps  but  the  money-order  business  and 
iKwtal  savings  as  well. 

The  chief  stamp  clerks  mentioned  further  on  are  officials  In  the  office  of  the 
•  ashler  wlio  are  responsible  for  tlie  wholesale  stock  of  stamps,  stami>ed  en- 
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velopes,  and  war  stamps,  etc.,  received  In  bulk  from  the  department  and  Ij^sikij 
to  the  several  stations  and  sold  to  the  public. 

The  supervisory  distributors  are  the  expert  distributors  at  the  head  of  e^.^^ 
distributing  case,  and  who  have  the  additional  duty  of  supervising  the  Wf^r^ 
of  other  distributors  acting  under  them. 

16.  Should  employees  engaged  in  work  reQuiring  scheme  study  be  gnuitnl 
compensatory  time  off  for  time  spent  in  studying  their  schemes? 

Compensatory  time  should  be  granted  employees  required  to  study  scbem<>9^ 
It  is  recommended  postmasters  be  required  to  submit  schedules  of  aUowamvs. 
proposed  for  diiTerent  schemes  of  distribution,  subject  to  approval  or  amend- 
ment by  departmental  officers. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  not  fair  to  require  an  employee  to  devote  many 
hours  of  study  to  the  mastery  of  a  complicated  scheme  of  separation  outvi'^e 
of  office  hours,  though  it  is  only  by  such  study  tmder  present  conditions  that 
these  schemes  can  be  mastered.  The  proposition  that  time  be  allowed  for  th^a 
is  fair.  This  proposition,  however,  is  open  to  abuse,  and  it  requires  n^ilL- 
tion  to  prevent  abuse.  The  plan  proposed  by  this  office  for  postmaMers  to  sul^ 
mit  schedules  of  allowances  proposed  by  them  for  different  schemes  of  dis- 
tribution, subject  to  approval  or  amendment  by  the  department,  would  over- 
come, it  is  believed,  the  possibility  of  abuse.  Under  this  plan  there  is  no  d<inht 
but  that  the  schemes  of  different  offices  throughout  the  country  could  be  cla.>- 
sified,  and  the  department  could  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  tL«» 
length  of  time  that  should  be  credited  for  the  mastery  of  these  dlffen^nt 
classes  of  schemes.  Officials  of  the  department  called  upon  to  pass  on  tln-^*- 
schedules  as  a  routine  duty  would  very  shortly,  it  is  anticipated,  be  able  :•• 
draw  up  rules  and  regulations  that  would  adequately  cover  all  that  is  r**- 
quired.  If  the  proposition  of  this  office  is  carried  out,  it  is  believed.  It  will  U 
practicable  to  exact  a  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  efficiency  upon  the  p;in 
of  the  distributors.  This  will  promote  a  corresponding  efficiency  in  the  ma.l 
service. 

17.  Do  you  deem  it  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  days  of  annual  lea\.''' 
If  so,  state  in  your  opinion  what  period  of  vacation  should  be  allowed- 

It  Is  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  days  of  annual  leave  Tb»- 
following  plan  is  recommended: 

Prom  1  to  5  years  service,  15  days  vacation  as  at  present,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 

After  5  years  continuous  service,  1  additional  day  for  each  adtlition:'! 
year's  service  up  to  and  including  30  years. 

In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  tlu'ee  days  leave  with  pay  be  alloweil  nil 
employees  in  the  event  of  death  of  wife,  or  child,  or  either  parent,  or  broth»^r 
or  sister. 

Further,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Saturday  half  holiday  wherever  ir 
Is  practicable  to  observe  It.  This  half  holiday  is  now  .sanctioned  in  all  branr!!.»> 
of  the  Government,  except  the  Postal  Service,  and  is  practically  unlvers:j'.'\ 
enjoyed  by  those  who  labor  and  who  are  engaged  In  business 

The  recominendaticm  here  to  grant  a  full  day's  vacation  for  each  addltloiuil 
year's  service  after  5  years,  up  to  and  including  30  years,  is  made  for  this 
reason:  At  the  present  time  an  employee  has  but  15  days  of  leave  of  absen^-*' 
annually  aside  from  Sundays  and  holidays.  Any  absence  lieyond  this  nieaiw 
loss  of  pay.  By  carrying  out  the  plan  suggested,  as  a  man  grows  older  an-! 
the  likelihood  of  sickness  increases  and  the  nee<l  for  rest  beconjes  greater,  h»- 
will  obtain  additional  time.  Further,  the  additional  days  vacation  will  be  a  n- 
ward  for  long  and  faithful  service.  It  Is  believed  this  plan  would  be  l>etter 
than  a  flat  30  days'  leave,  such  as  has  frequently  been  proiK>seil,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  service  would  be  likely  embarrassetl  by  granting  so  long  a  va*-:.- 
tlon  to  those  who  have  been  connected  with  It  for  but  a  few  years  and  wh«»  an* 
adequately  cared  for  under  the  existing  law.  The  number  of  those  in  the  serv- 
ice less  than  5  years  Is  very  great,  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  grant  iheu 
In  excess  of  the  present  vacation. 

The  expense  of  granting  the  full  30  days'  vacaticm  to  those  In  the  lower  gra*!*'^ 
would  be  enormous.  In  the  case  of  the  plan  outlined,  however,  it  will  Xte  t»4v 
serveil  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  days  is  gradual  and  that  the  numUr 
l)ecomes  considerable  only  after  very  extensive  service.  The  raaxiuium  dav* 
provideil  for  could  be  availed  of  only  by  those  In  the  service  very  many  yeans 
and,  of  course,  comparatively  few  In  number. 

A  very  large  i)ercentage  of  all  the  men  in  the  service  but  a  few  years  are 
young,  and  their  need  for  rest  in  excess  of  the  15  days  is  not  so  pressing.    Id 
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addition,  it  vdlX  be  noted  it  is  recommended  that  three  days'  leave  with  pay 
be  allowed  employees  in  the  event  of  death  of  some  one  in  the  immediate  family. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  allowance  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Unless  it  so  happens  that  an  employee  has  not  exhausted  his  vacation,  he  is 
obliged  in  the  event  of  death,  as  indicated,  to  lose  his  pay  for  such  time  as 
U  umy  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  off.  Such  a  condition,  it  is  believed,  is  not 
duplicated  in  any  well-conducted  business  establishment.  The  practice  of 
allowing  two  or  three  days  to  provide  for  burials  and  to  carry  out  the  social 
and  religious  obligations  that  are  entailed  by  such  misfortunes  is  universal. 
Tlie  Government  should  not  do  less  In  this  respect  than  private  enterprise  is 
doing. 

IS,  Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  help  at  your 
office?  If  so,  please  give  fully  your  views  as  to  the  reason  therefore  and  sug- 
gest in  what  way,  in  your  opinion,  better  results  may  be  obtained? 

Great  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  obtaining  competent  help.  The  salaries 
are  not  sufficient  to  attract  those  who  are  desirable.  More  money  is  K>btainable 
by  competent  men  and  women  In  practically  all  lines  of  employment  from 
which  postal  employees  have  been  hitherto  drawn.  Furthermore,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  in  the  service  are  regarded  as  too  few,  too  slow,  and 
Insufficient  to  attract  the  competent.  Many  are  deterred  from  continuing  in 
the  service  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  night  work  that  has  to  be  per- 
formed. Others  are  deterred  from  entering,  or  resign  after  entering,  on  account 
if  the  physical  and  mental  strain  involved  in  the  handling  of  the  mails,  includ- 
\nz  standing  for  many  hours,  and  the  mastery  of  complicated  schemes  of  dls- 
ribution,  etc. 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  occaslone<l  by  Insufficient  space  and  congestion  in  the 
11  so  of  certain  offices  and  departments.  Also  fear  is  expressed  as  to  sanitary 
^mditions  and  hygiene  where  vast  quantities  of  mail  are  being  handled  with 
nurh  dust  arising  therefrom.  In  the  case  of  carriers,  dissatisfaction  is  com- 
imn.  owing:  to  the  lonjr  period  of  substitution  with  low  pny  and  long  hours. 
VIst)  the  severe  physical  strain  of  carrying  under  every  condition  of  weather, 
ncluding  intense  heat  and  severe  winter  storms,  loads  which  in  some  cases 
veifih  70  pounds.  The  monotony  of  post-office  labor,  as  the  boxing  of  letters, 
MHMilars,  and  papers  is  a  further  cause  that  deters  many  from  entering  the 
:t»rvict»  or  remaining  with  it.  Finally  the  unrest  on  the  part  of  those  who  labor, 
vhieh  is  manifest  throughout  the  whole  world,  is  found  In  the  post  office  as 
'Isewiiere,  and  leads  to  transient  service  which  Is  Inefficient. 

Tt»  secure  better  results  a  higher  schedule  of  salaries  should  be  adopted  from 
he  ?»ottoni  up.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  salaries  In  the  automatic  grades  be 
nrreasetl.  but  that  a  general  readjustment  of  salaries  be  effected  which  will 
i<'i^>nl  with  the  new  standards  of  the  commercial  world,  so  that  the  capable, 
rflicieut  young  men  looking  beyond  the  salaries  of  the  ftrst  year  or  two  will  see 
u  the  Postal  Service  an  opportunity  whereby  through  industry  and  faithfulness 
le  may  advance  to  that  which  is  worth  while.  Provision  for  more  rapid  pro- 
in^tion  is  essential,  and  for  larger  rewards  when  promotion  occurs.  Since  It  is 
lot  practicable  to  curtail  night  work,  the  hours  of  those  who  labor  at  night 
honld  be  shortened.  With  provision  for  higher  pay  it  would  be  practicable  to 
•aise  both  the  mental  and  physical  standards  of  the  civil-service  examination, 
ind  this  is  regarded  as  very  essential.  To  cover  sanitary  and  hygienic  condi- 
ions,  it  is  reconmiended  that  provision  be  made  for  a  sanitary  survey  by  those 
l-ec'ially  trained  in  this  field  of  work,  with  the  duty  of  roi)orting  to  (>)ngress 
>r  Xn  the  department  what  is  regarded  as  proper  in  the  way  of  improved  sanita- 
iou  lM>th  with  rospect  to  buildings  and  equipment.  As  to  the  question  of  substi- 
utioii,  reference  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  at  length  which  are  made 
»a  this  subject  in  the  appropriate  place.  It  is  further  urged  that  provision  be 
hade  for  an  extension  of  the  vacation  period  along  the  linos  set  forth  in  these 
t^^onunendatlons,  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  type  of  man  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
or  the  service. 

Attention  is  also  Invited  to  the  desirability  of  relieving  postal  employees  from 
ho  payment  of  premiums  on  the  bonds  which  they  are  now  required  to  execute. 
Though  in  the  case  of  employees  In  the  automatic  grades  the  premiums  are  not 
arjro.  in  the  case  of  many  supei'visory  officials  they  are  large,  and  in  all  cases  It 
s  found  they  are  the  cau.se  of  irritation  and  more  or  less  protest.  There  is  a 
>ractlcally  uuiversjU  demand  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  for  a  change.  It  is 
•♦"commended  that  either  the  premiums  be  paid  by  the  Government  as  a  legiti- 
nate  part  of  Its  burden,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  forms  of  Insurance,  or  that 
he  Government  itself  bond  its  employees  at  premiums  based  exclusively  upon 
osses  exi>erienced. 
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Further,  the  plan  is  submitted  for  your  consideration  of  rewarding  lone  nn- 
tinued  faithful  service,  and  insuring  the  retention  of  experienced  employee*.  t.T 
granting  a  service  bonus,  as,  for  instance,  $100  increase  in  annual  salary  aft^r 
5  years,  and  a  like  increase  after  each  succeeding  i)eriod  of  5  years  up  to  z'> 
years.    This  to  be  paid  semiannually. 

19.  Have  you  any  vacancies  in  the  regular  force  of  employees  at  your  otTj.c 
that  you  have  been  unable  to  fill  because  of  inability  to  obtain  civll-senio 
eligibles  for  post-office  work  ? 

Yes.    There  are  202  vacancies  in  the  force  of  laborers  that  it  has  not  b«^ 

liossible  to  fill. 

20.  How  many  resignations  have  occurred  in  your  force  during  the  fi'«'"h. 
year  ended  June  30,  1919?  State  in  what  salary  grades  the  resignations  !ia\- 
occurred,  and  indicate  the  information  applying  to  clerks  and  carriers  and  r«*.>i- 
tions  open  to  clerks  or  carriers,  separately. 

See  table  on  following  sheet. 

Tahle  shoicing  resignations  during  fiscal  year  19 1 8-19 ^  arranged  by  titUs  an4 

salaries. 


Clerks: 

Regular. . . 

Substitute. 
Carriers: 

Re^lar. . . 

Substitute. 

Laborers! 

Printers 


Grand  total. 


Grade. 


5 


171 


187 


494 


38 


60 


8 


ao 

9 


24 


22  •... 


8 


8 


160 


53 


20 


9      9 


I         i 


4 


i.:i' 


i  Positions  open,  202. 

21.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  temporary  clerks  or  carriers  other  thnn 
civil-service  eligibles,  please  advise  the  total  number  appointed  to  each  for«*p 
during  the  year  and  the  amount  and  method  of  compensation. 

It  was  ne<*es.sary  to  appoint  5,148  temporary  clerks  during  the  fiscal  ye-ar 
ended  June  30,  1919. 

These  appointees  were  used  for  both  clerical  service  and  carrier  service. 

For  clerical  service  these  temporary  employees  received  $526,525.60. 

For  carrier  service  they  received  $32,306.80. 

The  rate  of  payment  in  both  cases  was  40  cents  per  hour. 

The  earnings  do  not  include  the  fees  received  for  the  dellv^y  of  ^n^-iA 
delivery  mail. 

22.  State  total  number  of  employees  in  your  office,  exclusive  of  temporarit-^ 
and  substitutes.  To  provide  efficient  Postal  Service  is  it  essential  that  j-n 
be  alloweil  an  additional  force,  and  if  so,  the  number  and  percentage  in<Tpjw 
requiretl? 

Total  number  of  employees  in  the  New  York  post  office : 

Clerks,  including  supervisory  employees r),f*S 

Carriers 2.  TTl 

Laborers 

Mechanics 

Printers 

Watchmen 


i:. 


Total VKi'i 


Additional  force  required : 
Clerks  

Laborers 


1> 


Total 

Percentage  of  Increase  required,  9.4  plus. 
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23.  In  your  opinion,  sliould  tlie  salary  of  clerks  be  more  than  carriers?  If  so, 
to  what  extent? 

In  the  automatic  grades  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  carriers  should  be  uniform. 
Above  the  automatic  grades  provision  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  clerks  for 
the  teclmical  positions  and  supervisory  grades  shown  in  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 15. 

In  the  case  of  both  clerks  and  carriers  the  same  civil-service  examination 
is  driven  and  the  same  scholastic  requirements  prevail.  Throughout  the  first 
few  years  service  matters  are  even  between  the  two  classes.  The  carriers  are 
subject  to  greater  physical  exertion  in  carrying  heavy  loads,  etc.,  but  this  is 
offset  by  the  confinement  to  which  clerks  are  subjected  and  to  the  more  severe 
strain  upon  them  mentally  imposed  by  the  mastery  of  schemes  of  separation, 
<»tc.  Hence  so  far  as  the  automatic  grades  are  concerned,  it  is  believed  that  the 
rH?ompense  should  be  the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  carriers  there  is  little  need 
of  initiative  and  executive  ability.  In  the  case  of  the  clerks,  when  they  reach 
file  maximum  automatic  grade  there  is  a  demand  for  executive  ability,  initiative, 
aod  higher  qualifications,  such  as  are  demanded  by  the  special  clerk  class  and 
supervisory  positions.  Therefore,  it  is  believed  that  throughout  the  automatic 
jHTides  the  same  salaries  should  prevail,  but  beyond  the  automatic  grades  higher 
salaries  should  be  provided  for  clerks. 

REMABKS. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing,  It  is  thought  It  would  not  be  out  of  place,  In  the 
interest  of  the  service,  to  invite  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  legislation 
for  the  retirement  of  the  superannuated. 

Retirement  of  the  superannuated  is  now  being  provided  by  many  of  the  largest 
corporations  and  by  many  municipal  governments.  The  demand  for  this  in  the 
Postal  Service  is  Insistent  and  widespread.  It  would  make  for  efficiency,  pro- 
mote morale,  and  be  a  strong  attraction  to  the  class  of  men  it  Is  desirable  to 
secure  as  new  employees. 

In  tills  connection  I  would  Instance  that  since  my  appointment  not  fewer  than 
six  employees  have  celebrated  anniversaries  of  their  connection  with  the  service 
50  or  more  years,  and  a  notable  example  Is  that  of  William  H.  Chase,  who  has 
served  70  years,  and  until  reduced  to  a  clerkship  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
inspectors  was  superintendent  of  the  inquiry  department.  There  Is  need  for 
legislative  action. 

In  the  questionnaire  no  appropriate  space  has  been  provided  for  details  as  to 
the  roster  of  the  motor  vehicle  service,  and  believing  that  to  give  details  thereof 
in  the  body  of  this  response  would  complicate  your  study  of  the  matter  con- 
oerned,  such  details  have  been  deferred,  and  I  now  submit  below  a  table  showing 
the  titles  proposed  and  appropriate  salaries  for  this  branch  of  the  service. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE   SERVICE. 

1  superintendent  motor  vehicle  service $4, 000. 00 

2  assistant  superintendents  motor  vehicle  service 3, 000. 00 

1  chief  mechanic 3, 000.  00 

1  assistant  chief  mechanic 2, 500.  00 

(?  foremen  mechanics 2,200.00 

1  statistician 2, 800. 00 

1  chief  despatcher 2, 500. 00 

3  route  supervisors 2,  200.  00 

1  chief  stock  clerk 2,  200. 00 

1  assistant  chief  despatcher .• 2, 200. 00 

1  assistant  chief  stock  clerk 2, 000. 00 

1  schedule  clerk- 2,000.00 

Order  clerks 1, 900. 00 

nespatchers $1,500.00  to  1,700.00 

Mechanics 1, 600. 00  and  1, 700. 00 

Oarage  men $1, 400.00  and  1, 500. 00 

Clmufteurs $1, 400. 00,  $1, 500. 00,  1, 600. 00 

Substitute  chauffeurs 1 per  hour_,  .  55 

Substitute   mechanics do .  65 

Clerks  to  be  divided  into  automatic  grades,  $1,400,  $1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700,  and 
$1,800,  with  promotions,  etc.,  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for  clerks  In  the 
automatic  grades  of  the  regular  service. 
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The  number  required  is  indicated  In  the  case  of  supervisory  grades  only. 

The  motor  vehicle  service  is  a  new  branch  of  the  postal  system.  ThLs  calU 
for  special  designations.  The  duties  are  largely  different  in  character  from  tbi» 
duties  of  those  connected  with  the  service  proper.  They  are  largely  technical  in 
character,  involving  different  branches  of  mechanical  training.  Hence,  th.^ 
necessity  for  special  and  appropriate  designations,  and  these  have  been  given 
and  are  shown  with  salaries  that  are  believed  to  be  approximately  what  ai> 
paid  by  private  establishments. 

The  designations  given  explain  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Snyder,  of 
Younpstown,  Ohio. 

As  Mr.  Snyder  does  not  seem  to  be  here,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Binder, 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  J.  W.  BINDER,  POSTMASTER,  OF  HACK- 

ENSACE,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Binder.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  going  to  ask  you  to  examine 
these  charts,  which  I  will  give  you,  for  a  moment. 

Before  becoming  a  postmaster  I  was  a  school-teacher.  I  learned  in 
the  days  of  my  school  room  experience  that  the  best  way  to  set  an  idea 
across  to  a  class  of  children  was  to  put  it  before  thera  objectively. 
I  have  found  in  after  life  that  men  are  but  children  of  larger  growtti, 
and  therefore  in  putting  this  chart  before  you  I  want  to  get  to  your 
attention  objectively  the  facts  which  I  want  to  present  to  you. 

They  are  these:  I  represent  the  31  first  class  post  offices  in  New 
Jersey.  The  figures  which  are  before  you  on  the  chart  were  arrived  at 
in  this  manner:  A  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  out  to  the 
81  first  class  postmasters  asking  them  to  give  the  official  information 
from  which  these  figures  are  compiled.  Those  questionnaires  are  here 
and  will  be  left  for  your  records,  if  you  desire  to  see  them. 

As  you  sec,  the  figures  show  these  things :  That  the  gross  receipts  of 
2()  out  of  the  31  first  class  offices — we  didn't  get  reports  from  tin* 
others — in  1914  were  $18,664,416  and  some  odd;  in  1919  they  are 
$41,518,284,  an  increase  of  114  per  cent  in  four  years  in  the  gross 
receipts.  That  does  not  mean  postal  receipts  alone;  it  means  gros.> 
receipts  from  money  orders  or  whatever  source  of  revenue  there  may 
be  in  the  post  office. 

As  agamst  that,  and  compared  with  it,  the  salaries  which  were  pai«t 
to  the  postmastei's,  the  official  executives  in  those  same  offices  in  the 
same  period,  in  1914  wore  $92,300;  in  1919  they  had  increa^sed  to  the 
"  magnificent "  sum  of  $94,800,  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent  in  salaries, 
over  against  the  114  per  cent  increase  in  gi-oss  receipts.  And  if  you 
will  read  for  gross  receipts  the  word  "  responsibility,"  it  will  mean 
these  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

Now,  we  have  set  down,  as  compared  with  that,  the  average  salaries 
paid  to  similar  executives  in  commercial  life,  and  we  find  that  in  1P14 
these  were  $3,600.  These  figures  again  are  compilexl  from  figures  in 
the  questionnaires,  which  w^ere  ascertained  by  actual  inquiries  in  the 
respective  localities  in  which  the  postmasters  resided.  In  1914, 1  say, 
they  were  $3,600;  in  1919  the  average  salaries  paid  for  these  same 
positions  were  $5,000,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent 

Senator  Sterling.  What  w^ould  you  call  a  similar  executive  posi- 
tion? 
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•  Mr.  Bi^'DER.  I  would  call  a  similar  executive  position  in  commercial 
life  a  position  in  which  a  man  was  required  to  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  executive  ability  in  which  he  had  the  same  responsibility  and  han- 
dled ih&  same  amount  of  money  as  the  postmaster  did  in  these  respec- 
tive offices.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  comparison.  Average  salaries 
and  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  you  will  see,  increased  100 
per  cent.  In  1914  the  wage  was  $3  a  day  for  a  day  of  10  hours ;  in 
1919  it  is  $6  per  day  for  a  day  of  8  hours,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

The  responsibility  of  the  postmaster  from  1914  to  1919  has  in- 
<:reased  55  per  cent.  You  will  see  the  explanation  under  the  figure 
line.  The  addition  of  parcel  post,  war  savings  stamps,  central  ac- 
counting system,  and  other  items  which  I  have  not  enumerated 
brought  into  the  system  since  then,  for  all  of  which  the  postmaster 
himself  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  responsible  executive,  and  there- 
fore his  responsibility  is  increased  to  that  extent. 

Over  agamst  that  I  put  the  sad  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  postmaster's  salary  in  1914  was  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
could  buy  100  cents'  worth  of  beefsteak  for  100  cents;  to-day  we 
can  buy  50  cents'  worth. 

I  will  leave  that  chart  with  you  without  any  further  comment, 
knowing  very  well  that  if  you  will  consider  it,  as  I  know  you  will, 
you  will  arrive  at  the  decision  that  here  is  a  condition  with  which 
something  ought  to  be  done.  ' 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

<GRAPHIC  COMPARISON  FIRST  CLASS  NEW  JERSEY  POST  OFFICES    (26  OUT  OF  TOTAL  31) 

JULY   30,    1914,  TO  JULY   30,    1919. 

Gross  receipts: 

1914 $18, 664, 416 

1919 41, 518, 284 

Increase,  114  per  cent. 

Salaries : 

1914 92,300 

1919., 1 94,800 

Increiisc',  1.7  per  cent. 

Average  salaries  similar  executive  positions  commercial  life: 

1914 3,600 

1910 5,000 

Increa.^e,  40  per  cent. 

Average  salaries  and  wages,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor: 

1914 per  day  of  10  hours—  3 

1919 ver  day  of    8  hours.,  6 

Increase,  100  per  cent. 

Responsibility  of  postmaster: 

1914,  re^lar  postal  duties  only. 

1919,  addition  of  parcel  post,  war  savings  stamps,  central  ac- 
counting system. 

Increase,  55  per  cent. 

Purchasing  power  postmasters'  salaries: 

1914   cents—  100 

1919   do 50 

Decrease,  50  per  cent. 
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Now,  you  will  find  the  second  exhibit  attached  to  this  card.  Thi- 
is  an  organization  chart  which  I  have  had  photographed  from  ont- 
on  the  wall  of  my  office  in  the  Hackensack  post  office.  I  want  lo 
illustrate  with  this  chart  this  one  point.  There  has  been  raised  her»* 
considerable  of  a  question  by  the  gentlemen  representing  the  com- 


mittee as  to  what  the  postmaster  really  does.  What  is  his  job  as  a 
postmaster?  Is  he  a  figurehead,  a  highly  ornamental  figurehead, 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  a  figurenead?  Is  that  true,  or  is  he  a  man 
who  is  there  charged  with  responsibility,  who  does  bis  job,  and  doe:' 
it  as  well  as  he  knows  how? 
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If  you  will  follow  me  in  examining  this  chart  which  is  placed 
before  you,  you  will  see  a  large  circle  on  the  left-hand  side  in  which 
the  word  "  postmaster  "  is  put.  That  circle  in  Hackensack  repre- 
sents me.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  rotund  than  I  am,  but  it  rep- 
resents me,  nevertheless.  From  that  circle  you  will  see  two  long 
lines  leading  out,  one  to  "  assistant  postmaster,''  the  other  to  "  super- 
intendent of  mails."  That  means  simply  this,  that  every  letter  or 
communication  that  comes  into  that  post  office,  whether  it  is  from 
the  department  at  Washington,  from  a  person  on  the  outside,  malring 
a  complaint,  from  some  one  who  wants  to  have  a  new  kind  of  mail 
service  inaugurated  or  who  wants  to  have  his  service  increased — all 
of  that  comes  across  my  desk  as  postmaster,  and  all  of  it  is  opened 
by  me,  read  by  me,  and  handled  by  me,  and  goes  out  from  my  desk 
in  one  of  two  directions.  If  it  pertains  to  distribution  of  the  mail 
)ut^oing  or  incoming,  it  goes  to  the  superintendent  of  mails,  marked 
to  l)e  acted  upon  and  to  be  returned  by  the  same  line,  to  my  desk 
for  approval  or  disapprovel.  If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  finance 
or  accounting,  with  the  stamp  clerks,  with  reports  to  the  department, 
it  fjoes  to  the  assistant  postmaster,  marked  to  come  back  to  my  desk 
along  the  same  line. 

Now,  the  duties  of  the  assistant  postmaster,  if  you  will  follow  me 
for  a  moment,  are  divided,  as  you  see,  into  three  main  divisions, 
finance  and  accounting,  stamp  clerks,  and  reports. 

Under  finance  and  accounting  he  handles  and  is  responsible  for 
the  money  orders,  for  the  registries,  for  the  sale  of  stamps — and 
those  stamps  include  postage,  revenue,  and  war-savings  stamps.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  accounting  of  the  53  district 
offices  which  are  under  my  direct  jurisdiction.  He  is  also  acxjountable 
for  the  accounting  in  the  seven  branch  post  offices  and  substations 
in  my  jurisdiction.  Those  are  his  main  duties.  All  of  those  re- 
ports, before — ^mark  you — before,  they  reach  the  assistant  postmas- 
ters desk  come  across  my  desk  and  go  out  to  him  along  these  lines. 
Every  report  that  comes  across  there  is  digested  first  by  myself  to 
see  whether  the  district  office  from  which  it  comes  is  falling  behind 
or  whether  it  is  going  ahead ;  whether  there  is  marked  weakness  in 
certain  of  its  administrative  functions,  or  whether  it  is  being  con- 
ducted right,  and  then  it  goes  to  the  assistant  postmaster  for  re- 
cording, tabulation,  and  finally  making  a  report  to  the  department ; 
after  which  the  report  comes  back  along  that  same  route  to  me  and 
is  checked  up  by  me. 

3ilr.  Steenerson.  Now,  take  correspondence,  Mr.  Binder.  Do  you 
refer  anything  that  you  receive  as  postmaster — any  inquiry — ^to  a 
subordinate;  the  assistant  postmaster,  for  example? 

Mr.  Binder.  It  depends  entirely  upon  its  character.  If  it  is  a 
complaint  for  which  I  think  the  supermtendent  of  mails  is  culpable, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  shows  that  there  has  been  a  weakness  m  the 
administration  of  his  department,  that  is  personally  investigated  by 
myself. 

I  might  tell  you,  just  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  I  go 
in  this  .direction,  that  I  incur  telephone  tolls  to  the  extent  of  $9 
or  $10  a  month.  One  bill  was  questioned  a  while  ago  by  the  de- 
partment. They  thought  £hat  was  excessive  and  I  made  the  explana- 
tion to  them  that  $1.20  of  that  telephone  bill  was  incurred  in  this 
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manner:    A  man  residing  in  my  town  who  was  a  stockholder  in  tin- 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  called  me  on  the  telephone  <»'.■ 
day  and  was  very  wroth,  indeed,  because  a  dividend  check  wlii- ;. 
should  have  reached  him,  according  to  his  statement,  on  the  duv 
before,  was  not  at  hand.    I  questioned  liim  and  he  said  it  was  a  sjh  i-i : 
dividend  check  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  t;  .: 
the  United  States  mail  was  certainly  in  rotten  shape  if  these  thii.i: 
could  occur.    I  took  the  trouble  then  to  call  up  the  treasurer  of  t. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  61  Broadway,  myself,  to  W:  : 
from  him  that  not  only  had  there  been  no  special  dividend  dechu* < 
and  no  special  dividend  checks  made  out,  but  there  was  none  in  rmi- 
templation;    and  then,  in  order  to  make  assurance  double  s>un\  I 
telephoned  the  United  States  Steel  Export  Corporation,  which  »-  .4 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  thinking  ih. !. 
might  have  been  a  check  of  that  character  from  there,  again  to  \v  \ 
that  there  was  none.    Then,  having  spent  all  that  time  myself  iiiv»'^i : 
gating  the  matter,  I  called  up  the  gentleman  in  question  and  cah-  1 
him  down  technically  and  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  for  makir.L'  1 
complaint  which  was  not  justified.     He  has  to-day  a  very  rr.'. 
higher  respect  for  the  United  States  Post  Office  Service  than  he  !..i  i 
before. 

I  cite  that  to  illustrate  the  course  of  one  complaint.  Now,  in  i  - 
ordinary  course,  that  would  have  been  referred  through  an  in>i)e(t«  r. 
and  if  the  letter  could  not  be  found  it  would  take  the  usual  todi*  ,> 
course  around  through  the  department,  requiring  three  week>  or  i 
month  to  get  any  action.  In  the  meantime,  our  friend  on  the  ouim.. 
would  have  been  damning  the  Post  Office  Department  up  hill  ai.  • 
down  dale. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  thinlc  so. 

Mr;  Binder.  The  second  activity  of  the  assistant  postmasttT  ;- 
supervision  of  the  stamp  clerks.  I  need  not  say  anything  about  tl.ut 
except  to  explain  what  1  mean  by  that. 

We  have  two  stamp-selling  cases  of  a  modern  type.  Every  n\vv\- 
ing  $400  worth  of  stamps  and  change  is  put  into  each  of  those  cum  n 
and  it  is  his  duty  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  see  to  it  that  in  each  of  th<  * 
stamp  cases  there  is  either  $400  worth  of  postage  stamps  or  si  • 
worth  of  stamps  and  money ;  so  that  every  day  we  have  an  ah-ol  it 
check  upon  the  clerks  who  sell  the  stamps,  to  tell  us  whether  they  hv: 
right  or  not.  The  same  is  true  of  the  documentary  and  proprit*t  in 
stamps. 

The  third  function  of  the  assistant  postmaster  is  to  make  montl.'v 
and  quarterly  reports  to  the  department.  You  all  know  what  ti.  ; 
are  and  how  much  they  entail  in  the  central  accounting  office.  I 
need  not  speak  of  them  except  to  emphasize  this  one  point  ajri;. 
that  the  statistics  and  reports  upon  which  those  reports  ai'e  ba-  i 
come  to  me  first  and  go  back  to  me  after  they  have  been  made  u\ 
and  are  by  me  checked  for  approval. 

I  want  you  to  believe  that  in  the  Hackensack  post  office,  at  loa-i, 
the  postmaster  is  no  mere  figurehead. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  superintendent  of  mails  is  concerned,  he,  i<* . 
has  a  threefold  main  duty.  First,  he  has  charge  of  the  distributi'>r> 
and  dispatch  clerks  in  the  main  office  and  the  branches.  He  t-.t-i 
charge  of  the  forwarding  and  nixie  clerks.    He  makes  report^,  i  f, 
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to  the  department,  consisting  of  time  records,  complaints,  messengers, 
and  all  tnat  sort  of  thing.  Then  he  has  absolute  supervision  of  the 
carriers,  and  I  hold  him  responsible  for  them.  If  a  carrier  is  late 
apon  his  route,  or  if  I  receive  complaints  about  irregular  delivery, 
the  superintendent  of  mails  is  the  man  whom  I  hold  responsible — ^the 
carrier  in  the  last  analysis,  but  the  superintendent  of  mails  first,  and 
every  complaint  after  it  has  been  investigated  by  me  and  found 
to  be  well  founded,  goes  out  to  him  through  the  regular  channel.  It 
is  not  lost  sight  of,  but  its  copy  is  filed  in  the  foUow-up  file,  which 
I  have  in  the  lower  right-hand  drawer  of  my  desk,  so  that  two  days 
bter  it  is  automatically  again  brought  to  my  attention,  and  if  I 
have  no  report  upon  that  particular  complaint,  that  gentleman  comes 
upon  the  cai'pet  and  I  find  out  where  the  report  is  and  why  it  was 
aot  made  sooner. 

I  will  leave  t^at  chart  with  you  -as  an  illustration  of  what  one  first- 
class  postmaster,  at  least,  does.  J  am  sure  that  my  case  is  typical  of 
what  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  do,  because  I  am  no  different  from 
any  of  the  rest,  except  I  happened  to  come  into  the  post-office  service 
from  jf  tber  a  broad  experience  in  scientific  business  organization. 
When  1  came  in  and  took  the  job  as  postmaster — ^I  beg  pardon;  I 
ani  not  yet  postmaster;  I  am  acting  postmaster,  but  I  hope,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  become  one  shortly — I  say  when  1  took  up 
this  job  I  applied  to  it  just  exactly  the  same  methoas  as  I  did  when  I 
took  up,  for  mstance,  a  job  for  tM  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  to  first  survey  the  job  and  find  out  what  it  was;  to  study  and 
analyze  it  until  I  had  all  the  facts  on  the  table  before  me,  and  then 
to  systematize  it  so  that  I  could  visualize  the  details  before  me  and 
see  who  wa.^  responsible  for  what,  and  to  see  that  he  did  it. 

I  would  like  to  carry  you  in  detail  just  a  little  furtlier  here  with 
regard  to  these  carriers  to  say  that  each  one  of  the  different  routes 
in  the  Hackensack  post  office  is  mapped  on  a  scale  6  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide,  so  that  on  it  by  means  of  a  map-and-tack  system  I  can 
locate  every  house  on  every  route  in  the  town,  and  by  glancing  at 
that  map  I  can  see  in  a  minute  whether  carrier  No.  7  is  overloaded 
or  whether  he  has  too  few  stops;  whether  his  territory  is  too  large 
or  too  small.  If  a  new  house  is  put  up,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  put 
in  a  new  tack,  and  at  all  times  we  can  visualize  the  exact  condition 
of  the  delivery  system  of  our  city. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  all  fairness,  quite  aside  from  any  considera- 
tions of  the  high  cost  of  living  or  anytliins  else,  I  submit  to  j^ou 
whether  a  post  office  and  a  postmaster  who  nas  approached  his  job 
with  the  seriousness  that  I  have  done — and  I  know  that  my  case  is 
t}T5ical  of  all  the  rest  of  them — ought  not  to  be  taken  care  of  on  a 
proper  salary  basis. 

Senator  SrrERLiSQ.  What  salary  does  your  office  pay? 

Mr  Binder.  $3,300  per  year,  and  over  against  that,  I  might  say, 
without  egotism  at  all,  that  prior  to  the  war  I  was  making  $7,500 
per  year  plus  my  personal  expenses. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  heard  the  statements  of  the  other  gentle- 
men here  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  carriers? 

Mr  Binder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 
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Mr.  Binder.  I  concur  with  them  absolutel)'.    There  ought  to  U  . 
raise  in  the  minimum  salaries  of  clerks.     Supervisories  ought  u. '. 
paid  more  than  the  men  whom  they  supervise.    The  case  in  my  *•'' 
to-day  is  that  the  assistant  postmaster  gets  $1,800  a  year  and  t.. 
men  under  him  get  $1,800  a  year.     Where  can  there  be  anj'  pn  j 
discipline  under  such  an  arrangement?    Is  it  good  business?*   Wm. 
you  or  anybody  else  do  it  in  your  own  business? 

Now,  just  one  other  word  about  the  excessive  cobt  of  living.    1 
the  district  which  I  represent — and  if  I  did  not  live  in  New  Jei- 
and  the  district  around  New  York  I  would  not  raise  this  poim  • 
bore  you  with  it — it  is  a  fact  borne  out  by  a  table  prepared  by  ^  » 
statistical  department  of  the  Labor  BureaUj^  that  the  cost  of  li\  r  _• 
in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  territory  is  higher  than  in  ji 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  with  two  exceptions,  and  those  i> 
the  Lawrence  and  Fall  River  districts  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  never  lived  in  Washington,  did  you  f 

Mr.  Binder.  The  table  says  that  it  is  even  higher  than  Wa-  - 
ington,  and  I  don't  go  behind  the  Government's  table. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  Department  of  Labor  table  gave  Norfn ... 
Va.,  as  the  highest. 

Mr.  Binder.  The  Department  of  Labor — I  think  I  am  corn-: 
when  I  quoted  that 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  You  haven't  got  the  oi&cial  ta  .. 
there.     You  have  got  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  Binder.  Lawrence  and  Fall  River  is  first:  then  corner  N-* 
York,  and  then  Boston. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  T^Tiat  is  that? 

Mr.  Binder.  This  is  a  table — ^just  a  moment — ^"The  Bureau  «'f 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  report  made  public  t  - 
day,"  September  20. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  From  what? 

Mr.  Binder  (reading) : 

Presents  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  living  problem,  l:  : 
shows,  among  other  things,  that 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  That  doesn't  appear  whether  th.it 
is  all  items  or  only  some  items.    The  official  table  that  I  quou. 
from  in  the  Congressional  Record  when  the  salary  bill  was  \.\- 
included  all  items. 

Mr.  Binder.  Well,  this  is  food  expenditure  only. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  when  you  talk  about  the  cost  of  living  v*-. 

must  include  all  items. 

Mr.  Binder.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  you  have  simply  got  food  there. 

Mr.  Binder.  I  have  food,  which  is  the  principal  item— it  is  ii. 
first-class  post  offices  amrway. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  find  it  costs  something  for  housing  in  Wa>^ 
ington. 

Mr.  Binder.  It  does. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  clothing,  too. 

Mr.  Binder.  It  does,  but  food,  after  all,  is  the  principal  item. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  rents  materially  increased? 

Mr.  Binder.  In  our  section? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Binder.  They  have  doubled.  Fortunately,  I  have  a  5-year 
lease,  under  which  I  live,  p^oing  along  at  the  pre-war  price. 

May  I  just  say  a  word  about  certain  expenses  which  the  first-class 
postmaster  must  incur,  for  which  ho  is  not  reiml3urscd  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? They  are  these:  Of  course,  in  the  first  place  he  must 
pive  a  bond.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  resj)onsible  for  53  district 
offices.  Now,  then,  as  a  good  business  executive,  as  a  man  who  has 
handled  larger  organizations  than  that  all  over  the  country,  I  would 
not  attempt  to  be  responsible  for  any  organization  without  visiting 
its  branch  offices  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  year.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  I  am  not  doing  my  duty  inr  supervising  those  district 
offices  if  I  do  not  call  on  the  district  postmasters  at  least  4  times  a 
year.  If  I  do  so,  it  is  entirely  at  my  own  expense;  I  can't  get  a 
penny  from  the  department  for  carfare  or  other  expenses.  If  I 
drive  my  automobile,  I  buy  my  own  gasoline.  Yet  it  is  eminently 
necessary  to  make  these  inspections  if  the  central-accounting  system 
is  to  be  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  we  are  really  to 
supervise  and  help  these  third  or  fourth  class  postmasters  in  solving 
their  problems.    We  ought  to  be  reimbursed  for  those  expenses. 

Suppose  I  extend  credit  to  some  person  who  wants  to  sell  war 
savings  stamps,  as  we  are  all  encour^iged  to  do  and  authorized  to 
do.  and  the  account  goes  bad  to  the  extent  of  $100  or  more.  The 
postmaster  pays,  and  there  is  no  reimbursement. 

Those  charts  that  I  have  just  described  to  you  cost  me  over  $100 
to  prepare.  I  have  not  gotten  a  penny  back,  and  I  would  hesitate 
to  make  a  claim;  for  fear  some  subordinate- in  the  department  who 
didn't  grasp  at  all  the  idea  that  I  had  in  mind,  or  what  I  was  trying 
to  do,  or  how  it  raised  the  efficiency  of  my  office,  and  simplified 
the  service  of  the  carriers  would  say,  "What  is  this  for?"  So  we 
simply  pocket  the  loss  and  say  nothing  about  it,  but  it  is  a  fair 
charge  nevertheless.  And  the  sum  total  of  all  those  things,  when 
you  consider  that  I  am  to-day  actually  living  on  $1,700  a  year, 
purchasing  power  is  a  material  factor. 

Senator  Stermng.  What  is  the  population  of  your  city,  Mr.  Bin- 
der? 

Mr.  Binder.  I  serve  a  mail  population  of  32,000.  That  is  my  dis- 
trict.   The  population  of  HacKensack  is  18,000. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  induced  you  to  give  up  your  $7,500  posi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Binder.  I  was  a  business  organizer.  You  understand  when 
the  war  came  along  that  sort  of  busmess  ceased  to  exist.  They  even 
stopFjed  production  except  in  lines  that  helped  to  win  the  war  and 
remained  in  statu  quo. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Binder, 
and  for  the  balance  of  your  statement,  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to 
file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Seuph.  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Youngstown,  is  now  present,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Snvder,  as  he  has  come  in. 
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BTATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOKOE  B.  SHYDEB,  POSTICASTEB,  TOUIGS- 

TOWN,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  served  the  Kv*^ 
years  of  my  life  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  b:  j.  f 
resume  here  before  I  put  myself  at  your  mercy.  I  have  served  in  t\  • 
post  office  since  1888.  I  entered  the  service  as  a  carrier,  was  prom^^t  ♦; 
to  superintendent  of  carriers,  was  kicked  out  in  the  change  of  admin- 
istration, came  back  as  postmaster,  served  four  years,  was  kicked  o.i 
again  and  went  back  again.  We  have  had  two  postmasters  i'. 
Youngstown  in  26  years.    * 

Senator  McKelt>.vr.  You  have  mixed  some  in  politics  in  your  ci- 
reer? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Twenty-one  of  these  years  I  have  been  in  the  ncw«^- 
paper  business.  But  I  would  rather  answer  questions  than  take  np 
your  time  in  making  a  speech. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  the  salaries  ought  to  be  rai?*^: 
for  first  class  postmasters? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  do  in  this  way :  There  is  too  great  disparagement 
in  promotions  from  certain  grades.  For  instance,  when  I  had  char;:^ 
of  the  office  in  1894  the  salary  was  $3,100.  The  population  was  aK>  it 
one-third  what  it  is  to-day.  We  had  postal  sales  of  $45,000  a  year. 
I  Imd  7  clerks  and  19  carriers,  and  the  salary  was  $3,100.  Not*  1 
have  200  and  some  employees,  a  Federal  building  to  supervise;  tli.- 
sales  are  $457,000 — ^the  postal  sales — and  I  handle  $5,000,000  a  yiar 
in  other  funds,  in  addition  to  nmning  a  banking  business,  expn-w 
business,  grocerj'^  for  sale  of  Army  food,  motor-vehicle  service,  and 
other  Government  activities. 

The  population  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to-day  is  130,000  p«)ji]»'. 
and  I  get  $3,800  salary,  while  the  dollar,  compared  with  1»^M.  i^ 
worth  one-third  less. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  that  to  your  judgment 

Senator  McKellar.  But  we  want  to  know  what  you  think  about  u. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  can  tell  you  what  similar  positions  in  other  lines  ai*- 
paying  in  Youngstown.  I  took  this  up  with  bankers,  with  men  in 
the  steel  business,  and  with  several  others  who  have  men  employ -ti 
in  capacities  that  do  not  handle  money,  who  are  nol  resix)nsible  f^r 
funds,  whose  duties  are  executive  only,  and  the  lowest  man  gpt- 
$10,000  a  year. 

Xow,  we  have  a  peculiar  district.  It  is  a  steel  district — one  of  tJi^ 
greatest  steel  districts  in  the  world.  The  wages  there  are  way  ok\ 
of  ])roportion  to  other  sections.  Common  labor  gets  from  50  to  *!' 
centb  an  hour,  washwomen,  $3  a  day  and  street-car  tickets  and  tw«. 
meals  a  day,  and  they  are  hard  to  get. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  they  get  at  the  steel  plants t 

Mr.  Snyder.  Those  men  there  earn  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $^o 
That  has  been  testified  before  one  of  the  conunitt^  of  C5ongr(?ss  in 
vostigating  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men  who  get  $80  a  day  are  expert,  thou^^ 

Mr.  Snyder.  They  are  rollers  and  men  skilled  in  that  work. 

Tho  CiiAnniAN.  They  are  men  highly  skilled  in  some  particular 
line? 
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Mr.  Snyder.  Yes;  common  labor  gets  $5  and  $6  a  day,  and  as  high 
as  $8  a  day.  I  went  into  a  shoe  store  the  other  day  and  observed  a 
colored  man  buying  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  was  interested  because  I 
Qoticed  that  they  were  better  shoes  than  I  buy,  and  I  asked  the  clerk 
whether  colored  men  usually  buy  $14  or  $15  shoes,  and  he  said: 
'  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  sales  of  the  higher  grades  of  shoes  are 
to  colored  people  and  foreigners." 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  silk  shirts? 

Mr.  Sntder.  Yes,  and  that  colored  fellow  will  go  into  a  shirt  store 
and  he  won't  take  anything  less  than  a  $10  or  a  $15  silk  shirt.  And 
foreigners  the  same  way.  Those  are  the  conditions  under  which  I  am 
living.  If  the  standard  of  Judging  postmasters'  salaries  was  equitable 
in  1883,  3G  years  ago,  it  is  manifestly  out  of  all  reason  and  justice 
to-day.  If  you  could  just  briug  the  value  of  the  dollar  up  a  little,, 
place  it  on  the  same  basis  that  it  was  in  1883  you  could  see  where  it 
w^ouKl  land  postal  salaries  to-day. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Don't  you  think  that  the  tendency  has  been  rather 
to  inci-ease  the  minimum  wage  than  to  increase  the  higher  paid  men? 

Mr.  Snyder.  All  increases  we  have  had  recently  have  been  the 
smaller  paid  men,  the  lower  salaries. 

Mr,  Steenerson.  There  is  less  disparity  l)etween  the  highest  paid 
and  the  lowest  paid  now  than  there  formerly  was. 

Mr.  Snyder.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  no  postmaster  draws  more  than 
$3,800  and  $6,000.  There  is  no  salary  between  my  salary  of  $3,800* 
and  the  maximum  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  I  am  speaking  of  industry,  private  enter-^ 
prise. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Men  are  now  getting  $5  or  $6  a  day  fc«-  eoinnKin 
labor. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  they  formerly  got  $1.50  or  $2. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  higher  paid  classes  of  men  have  not 
been  given  four  times  as  much  pay. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  you  will  find  the  salaried  men  in  the  mills 
have  been  raised  in  proportion.  They  haven't  even  had  to  ask  for 
it;  and  it  has  been  voluntai*y.  They  have  had  six  increases  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  think  that  the  increases  have  been  rela- 
tively the  same  in  the  higher  paid  classes  and  in  the  lower  paid  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No;  it  has  been  greater  in  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  have  oeen  ^eater  in  the  lower  grades^ 
but  the  other  salaries  were  high  in  comparison  with  postal  pay  oe fore 
they  started  the  increases  in  the  steel  business. 

the  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  brief,  Mr.  Snyder! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Our  committee  prepared  a  brief  which  expresses  my 
views. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Hogadone, 
of  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 
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STATEMENT  OE  MB.  C.  E.  HOOADONE,  POSTKASTEB,  OSAID 

RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Mr.  IIoGADONE.  Mr.  Chairman  ancUgontleinan,  I  (xrupy  porh  i;  - 
somewhat  unique  position.     I  was  requested  to  appear  Ix^fon*  \ 
commission,  upon  your  very  kind  invitation,  by  the  first  cla^^'-  | ' 
masters  of  Michigan  to  present  any  matter  that  might  l)e  desir-  1 

In  my  particular  office  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  special  nm'  . 
for  appearing.    I  believe  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  i-  * 
the  office  is  neither  a  large  office  nor  a  small  office.    The  gi-os^  | 
receipts  of  my  office  for  the  last  fiscal  year  w^ere  $814,000  plus,  tl 
ary,  of  course,  being  $6,000.    Personally  I  consider  that  salary-  - 
cient  and  adequate  tor  that  position  under  anything  like  normal  - .  • 
ditioUvS,  and  I  personally  do  not  belie. ve  in  basing  salaries  upon  a^:  • 
mal  conditions.    So  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  myself  or  for  im  «.  • 
interests  in  this  matter. 

I  am  a  gi*eat  deal  more  interested  in  what  may  hapi)en  to  niy  f  ■• 
in  the  office,  because  I  believe  that  unless  something  is  done — :ii  :  1 
believe  it  will  be  done  by  your  honorable  commission — to  maki'  >.  :• 
tei's  more  attractive,  the  standard  of  the  force  is  going  to  mat**?  : 
deteriorate,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  not  only  have  men  that 
poorly  qualified  for  the  minor  positions,  but  we  will  have  no  ti.i. 
at  all  to  draw  upon  for  the  supervisory  positions. 

I  do  think  that  in  connection  with  the  smaller  of  the  first  (\  i  - 
offices  in  Michigan,  there  should  perhaps  be  some  change  in  tho  l.-  - 
upon  which  their  promotions  are  made.    I  think  the  general  m  : 
ment  among  the  postmasters  there  is  that  the  basis  is  not  correct,  r 
that  the  promotions  do  not  come  at  sufficiently  frequent  int<\' ,  ^ 
In  other  Vords,  the  promotions  are  not  commensurate  with  tUv  r 
creased  amount  of  business  transacted  in  their  offices. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say.  If  there  :•.  • 
an}'  questions  that  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  me,  I  should  be  ^»'^ 
pleased  to  endeavor  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  mv  ability. 

Senator  Steruxg.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Selph,  Mr.  Burton,  a:  : 
others  who  have  spoken  in  regard  to  the  salaries,  the  incresM*  <: 
salaries  of  clerks  and  carriers? 

Mr.  HoGADONE.  $1,200  entrance  salary  and  going  along  ii[)  f' 
scale? 

Senator  Stekling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hogadone.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Sterlixcj.  With  two  promotions  in  the  fii"st  year? 

Mr.  HoGADoxE.  I  certainly  do.    I  think  that  would  l>e  a  great  a-. 
vantage.     And  I  also  agree,  if  you  will  permit  me.  with  the  m  r 
ment  that  w^as  made  here  that  consideration  should  he  given  for  -« •  ^ 
ices  rendered  by  substitutes,  in  the  plac  ing  of  them  in  the  cla>>  ':  ! 
service.    For  instance,  if  a  substitute  had  served  a  year — which  jf-n 
has  haj)pene(l  in  my  office — and  sometimes  two  or  three  years — fai^ 
fully,  it  would  be  necessaiT  for  him  to  stai*t  back  with  the  first  pm  v 
of  clerks,  although  he  was  qualified  to  go  into  a  third  grade  or  hijiS" 
salary,  a  $'200  higher  entrance  salary.    I  don't  think  it  is  a  fair  in'o 
osition.    It  is  not  encouraging  to  men  to  serve  as  substitutes,  uni'-- 
there  is  some  chance  of  some  advantage  in  the  knowledge  he  ffa:ib 

Mr.  Steexersox.  What  is  the  reason  that  clerks  have  sened  j? 
long  as  two  or  three  years  as  substitutes  in  your  office? 
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Mr.  HoGADONE.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  vacancies.  My  force 
rhan^d  very  little,  except  within  the  last  year  or  two.  We  are  ex- 
periencing some  diflBculty  now. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  he  should 
not  be  given  credit  for  that  time  that  he  serves? 

Mr.  HooADONE.  I  can  not  seei  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
jriven  credit  for  everj'  month  of  service  or  everj^  six  months  of  serv- 
iiuH»  that  he  renders,  because  he  is  increasing  his  efficiency  and  mak- 
iiijLr  liiiiiself  better  as  a  clerk  or  carrier. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  railway 
postal  clerks,  is  it  not — substitute  clerks? 

Mr.  HoGADONE.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  railway  mail  service. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  They  have  a  law  that  would  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  HoGADONE.  I  would  judge  that  it  would  be  true  in  any  branch 
of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  file  a  brief,  Mr.  Hogadone? 

Mr.  Hogadone.  My  brief  is  included  in  the  general  brief,  but  I 
dosire  to  put  into  the  record  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  first-class  post- 
mastei^s  of  Michigan. 

(Statement  submitted  by  C.  E.  Hogadone,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
B.  G.  Oosterbaan,  of  Muskegon,  on  behalf  of  the  first-class  post- 
niastei-s  of  Michigan:) 

EVstmasters  at  flrst-clas,s  offices  in  Michigan  desire  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  foHowing  claims  and.  arguments  for  the  readjustment  and  re- 
cla'^slfication  of  salaries  of  tiieir  offices  upon  an  equitable  and  just  basis. 

In  order  to  obtain  at  first  hand  information  and  statistical  data  from  all  post- 
masters at  first-class  offices  in  Michigan,  we  submitted  a  questionnaire  of  our 
own.  In  connection  with  this  questionnaire  many  questions,  somewhat  foreign 
to  those  asked  by  the  joint  commission  in  their  questionnaire,  have  been  asked, 
all  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  general  information,  which  In  our  judg- 
ment appeared  to  be  desirable  to  take  under  consideration  in  connection  with 
salary  adjustment 

We  desire  to  state  at  this  time  that  we  have  received  responses  from  20  out 
of  23  first-class  offices  In  Michigan,  it  being  assumed  by  us  that  the  postmasters 
at  the  offices  not  responding  desire  to  present  their  information  direct  to  the 
commission. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  fact  that  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Do  you  devote  your  undivided  attention  and  entire  time  to  the  duties 
of  postmaster,"  with  but  very  few  exceptions  the  answer  is  "  yes,"  and  in  nia«5t 
Instances  postmasters  are  not  interested  in  or  devoting  any  time  or  thought 
to  private  interests.  One  reason  for  this  situation  is  that  the  postmasters  have 
liad  so  many  duties  .in  connection  with  their  offices  during  the  past  four  years, 
that  it  was  beyond  physical  or  mental  endurance  to  attempt  more.  Again  the 
present  postal  administration  adopted  a  policy  (which  is  right)  requiring  post- 
masters to  devote  at  least  eight  hours  per  day  to  the  duties  of  tlieir  office.  This 
policy  has  without  doubt  brought  about  radical  improvement  in  the  service  and 
enabled  the  Post  Office  Department  during  the  strenuous  period  of  war  to 
handle  a  tremendously  increased  volume  of  business  at  a  minimum  cost  and  to 
a  very  large  degree  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  efforts  of  postmasters 
supplemented  by  the  splendid  cooperation  and  loyalty  of  their  faithful  em- 
ployees, who  remained  in  the  Postal  Service  at  considerable  financial  loss  to 
themselves,  made  possible  this  achievement  It  is  our  belief  that  consideration 
should  be  given  not  only  to  gross  postal  receipts,  but  to  amount  and  number  of 
money  orders  issued  and  paid,  postal  savings  accounts,  amount  of  war  savings 
and  revenue  stamps  sold,  and  also  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  number  of 
offices  depositing  money  order  or  other  funds  in  first-class  offices.  All  of  the 
above  enumerated  matters  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  duties  and  financial 
responsibility  of  the  postmaster. 

While  the  designating  of  certain  offices  as  central  accounting  offices  lias  to 
Q  considerable  extent  increased  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  postmasters 
at  central  accounting  offices,  no  doubt  but  this  system  of  accounting  is  a  mate- 
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rial  improrenient  affecting  a  great  saving  in  time  in  handling  postal  fund^  ; 
supplies  and  rainiuiizing  t)i(>  risk  of  loss  in  small  oflices  which  have  little  ^-r  i. 
protection  from  theft  and  burglary,  by  enabling  the  postmaster  at  such  o-[. 
to  reduce  their  stock  of  stamped  paper  to  the  minimum,  as  th€\T  arp  al*     • 
able  upon  short  notice  to  procure  any  necessary  supplies. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  tlie  fact  that  at  oflices  designated  as  <u\  >,  - 
offices  and  subagencies,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  postmasters  nr^  ak: 
men  ted  without  necessarily  increasing  the  cost  of  operation  in  all  cases. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  basis  upon  which  postmasters'  salaries  are  J'-^-' 
is  not  equitably  determined  and  we  believe  that  consideration  should  ni»r  '  i  . 
be  given  to  gross  receipts  of  the  office,  but  to  the  number  of  employees  sLr-  : 
vised  and  tlio  population  servetl.     Increases  in  postmasters*  salaries  fnwa    ii 
to  time  are  not  commensurate  with  the  increases  in  gross  postal  receipts. 

A  comparison  between  wages  paid  by  commercial  organizations  to  manaj-'^ 
of  others  holding  positions  of  like  responsibilities  and  supervisory  duties  k  ■ . 
those  of  postmasters  indicates  that  the  postmasters  are  greatly   und^T-. 

Michigan  is  no  exception   to  the  rule  in  other  States  as  to  the  de<.'rtr>.^  - 
purchasing  power  of  our  salaries.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  increase  of  in  • 
cost  of  living  would  not  be  under  60  per  rent.    This  does  not  include  anjti.    : 
except  actual  necessities.    Postal  officials  and  employes  have  a  right  to  ^\>- 
and  are  desirous  of  effecting  reasonable  savings  to  provide  for  themse)%»>i  .- 
sickness  or  old  age  in  the  same  manner  as  those  engaged  in  other  (Kxrupiiti*   ^ 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  wisely  and  with  impartiality  enfor--**,:  t 
rule  requiiing  postmastei*s  to  devote  their  entire  time,  thought,  and  energies  r. 
the  Postal  Service,  consequently  postmasters  have  made  and  are  rontlnm  ,: 
to  make  a  careful  study  and  give  close,  undivideil  attention  to  the  admini?** 
tlon  of  their  offices. 

As  it  is  unquestionably  the  desire  of  your  honorable  commission  to  give  «■  -. 
sideration,  not  only  to  the  adjustment  of  salaries,  but  also  to  all  matters  t'l  ' 
are  pertinent  and  pertain  to  the  good  of  the  service,  we  desire  to  sags^  thif 
the  question  of  tenure  of  office,  method  of  appointing  and  discharging  p*.<t- 
masters,  a  proper  and  adequate  retirement  measure  for  all  iiostal  officials  h  - 
employes  should  be  given  careful  consideration.  It  Is  a  well-known  fart  \\  -» 
the  permanency  of  employment  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  with  opponuMir;. 
for  promotion  and  advancement  according  to  worth  and  efficiency  is  very  <!*«.. r 
able  In  any  line  of  commercial  business.    Why  not  In  the  Postal  Senric«? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  all  officials  and  employes,  if  assure<l  that  their  \h<\- 
tions  were  permanent,  would  be  satisfied  with  an  adjustment  of  their  ftilu'-.'^ 
upon  a  somewhat  lower  basis  than  under  uncertain  conditions.  We  refpectf :  , 
request  that  all  these  matters  be  given  consideration  in  conjunction  with  r  « 
reclassification  and  readjustment  of  salaries,  as  such  action  would  tend  tn  k»»  :• 
in  the  .service  trained  and  efficient  employes  and  encourage  a  high  order  «? 
applicants  for  postal  positions. 

The  following  are  deductions  made  from  our  experience  as  postmasters  fr 
the  past  four  years  or  more  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  service  In  lUr- 
interest  of  niaintalng  the  efficiency  of  the  same  upon  a  highly  tatisfactor; 
basis : 

1.  Salary  schedules  should  be  advanced  sufficiently  so  as  to  attract  a  hi;A 
order  of  intelligent  appli(«nts. 

2.  Opportunity  for  rapid  promotion  and  advancement  upon  merit  and  *■> 
pecial  fitness  in  and  to  all  branches  of  the  service, 

3.  The  readjustment  of-  salaries  for  all  employes  and  officials  shonM  h* 
sufficiently  high  so  that  it  n^'ould  be  unnecessary  to  seek  outside  employm^r/ 
in  order  to  augment  salaries.  The  efforts  necessarily  ninde  to  other  lines  «f 
work  in  order  to  augment  salaries  is  not  only  a  drain  to  the  physical  and  iwntr.i 
strength,  but  very  detrimental  in  other  ways  to  the  efficiency  of  the  senri'^, 

4.  That  when  salaries  are  fixed  upon  a  consistently  higher  basis,  nil  ♦ti 
ployes  and  officials  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  actively  engage  in  any  othH- 
business  or  occupation  for  profit  to  which  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  0»»V'> 
either  time  or  effort,  unless  especially  authorized  by  the  Post  Office  Depnrtint^n' 

5.  That  proper  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  advancement  of  all  sal:' 7 
schedules  and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  an  adequate  entm-v 
salary  and  proper  compensation  and  promotion  of  substitutes.  Substitu'es 
frequently  work  several  years  as  such,  gaining  greatly  in  efficiency,  and  wh»T: 
receiving  a  permanent  appointment  are  not  credited  with  or  advanced  on  a'> 
count  of  experience.  They  should  have  such  credit  and  be  placed  in  a  salary 
grade  accordingly. 
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6.  Permanency  of  position  coupled  with  a  proper  retirement  measure,  good 
vorking  conditions,  favorable  hours,  equitable  compensation,  and  reasonable 
opportunity  for  advancement  are  some  features  that  will  result  In  a  better  sat- 
sfied  force;  a  desire  for  a  more  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  service; 
mproved  methods  and  greater  efficiency. 

7.  A  proper  and  adequate  retirement  measure  should  be  given  consideration 
n  connection  with  revision  and  readjustment  of  salary  schedules,  providing 
or  retirement  of  superannuated  and  disabled  employees  in  order  that  the  indl- 
.'iduai  efficiency  may  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard. 

8.  Automatic  grades  should  be  provided  for,  so  as  to  make  possible  promo- 
Ion  of  employees  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  does  the  present  law  regu- 
ating  salaries  of  clerks  and  carriers. 

9.  Tbe  Increases  provided  in  postmasters'  salaries  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  is 
aot  eomtnensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  business ;  between  $4,000  and  $5,000 
there  should  be  increases  commensurate  with  amount  of  business  transacted  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  same  is  true  as  relating  to  the  salary  between  $5,000 
tind  $6,000;  further  Increases  should  be  established  to.  properly  compensate 
|H)stmaster8  at  offices  where  the  gross  receipts  exceed  $1,000,000. 

10.  If  postal  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation,  then 
{)0stage  rates  should  be  increased.  In  all  business,  selling  prices  are  raised 
when  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

11.  Postmasters  or  the  employees  in  their  offices  do  not  ask  or  want  any 
srreater  compensation,  proportionate  with  their  duties  or  responsibilities,  than 
is  i)aid  for  like  work  and  in  like  positions  in  commercial  business ;  neither  do  thej 
consider  it  Just  or  equitable  to  subsidize  commercial  enterprise  at  the  expense 
of  the  postal  employees. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  xu'ge  that  your  honorable  body  give  favorable 
ronsideration  to  the  foregoing  suggestions,  to  the  end  that  a  fair,  Just,  and 
equitable  law,  regulating  not  only  salaries  but  the  many  other  things  that  will 
made  the  Postal  Service  attractive  to  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and  offer  such 
Advantages  as  will  retain  in  the  service  all  able,  competent,  and  efficient  em- 
ployees and  officials,  with  the  result  that  we  shall  have  a  happy,  satisfied  force 
and  a  greatly  Improved  servica 

Mr.  Selph.  Mr.  Harrison  Parkman,  of  Emporia,  Kans.,  is  the 
next  name  on  the  list. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Parkman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HABBISON  PABKMAN,  POSTMASTEB, 

EMPOBIA,  KANS. 

Mr.  Parkman.  Gentlemen,  until  the  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
postmasters  of  the  country  to  come  down  here  and  meet  with  the 
commission,  I  don't  believe  that  there  was  much  agitation  among  the 
postmasters  of  Kansas  over  a  salary  raise.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
exe(.utive  committee  of  the  Postmasters'  Association  of  Kansas,  and 
I  heard  very  little  of  it.  Whenever  the  salary  raise  was  mentioned, 
it  was  as  one  of  the  postmasters  said,  "  When  you  get  caught  out  in 
a  blizzard,  just  hump  your  shoulders  and  back  up  to  the  storm." 
We  didn't  expect  anything  of  the  kind;  we  didn't  expect  any  action 
by  Congress  at  all. 

Most  of  the  offices  in  my  State  are  small.  We  have  one  office  that 
pays  $5,000  and  one  office  that  pays  close  to  $4,000;  the  rest  of  us 
are  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  Mine  is  the*smallest  office,  I  think, 
represented  here.     I  get  $3,200  a  year. 

We  have  been  entirely  too  busy  in  the  work  of  the  office  to  pay 
much  attention  to  ourselves,  and  in  that  size  office  the  postmaster  has 
to  get  out  and  really  work  at  tbe  present  time,  in  order  to  keep  his 
mail  on  the  move.  Like  most  of  the  other  postmasters,  we  are  short 
of  help.  The  farmers  are  taking  men  out  of  the  post  offices ;  the  oil 
fields  are  taking  men  out  of  the  post  offices ;  the  railroads  are  taking 
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men  out  of  the  post  offices ;  and  the  gi*ade  of  men  that  we  are  pt*  : . 
into  the  post  offices  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  men  that  we  f  : 
merly  got.  We  have  a  large  normal  school,  as  well  as  a  large  !  c 
school,  in  Emporia,  and  we  get  many  of  our  men  from  there,  or  f r  - 
returning  soldiers,  who  do  not  land  a  position  quickly  and  hav^  : 
work  as  auxiliary  help  until  we  can  finally  have  a  civil-servi.  »•  .  \ 
amination. 

In  my  office — and  I  can  only  speak  of  my  office,  be  anse  <V:r  . 
the  pasl  five  years  1  have  had  no  time  to  visit  any  of  tho  (r  i 
offices  for  any  length  of  time,  but  from  talking  to  the  other  postii.  :- 
ters,  I  know  that  the  same  thing  exists  out  there  and  through  *  • 
southwest  corner  of  the  State  where  they  have  coal  mines — it  v  . 
the  case  in  the  past  that  men  have  stayed  in  the  offices  a  long  t:- .. 
It  was  nothing  unusual  to  find  men  that  had  been  in  the  post  nf  > 
20  and  25  years,  but  those  men  are  getting  out;  they  are  watchinjr  i  - 
a  position  on  the  railroad,  or  they  are  getting  hold  of  a  farm  .; 
moving  onto  it,  because  they  can  make  more  money  and  make  it 
whole  Tot  easier.    The  clerks  in  the  office  are  required  to  work  (»\.: 
time,  and  some  of  them  constantly,  in  order  to  keep  the  mail  m<>v 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  can't  get  men  to  come  in  for  40  cent 
hour,  the  kmd  of  men  who  will  turn  out  work.     We  can  alwav<  i: 
men  for  40  cents  an  hour  as  substitutes,  but  they  are  not  the  kiii-i  .  * 
men  who  are  mentally  able  to  take  up  the  work  and  turn  it  out. 

As  far  as  any  personal  word  that  I  have  on  the  subject  is  concom  1 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  made  up  this  brief,  and  it  o: 
tains  my  ideas.    They  are  embodied  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gatling,  of  Raleigh.  X.  <  . 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BAET  M.  OATLINO,  POSTMASTER,  EAIEI6E. 

N.  C. 

Mr.  Gatling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  very  little  ti  :! 
I  can  say  that  will  add  anything  to  your  information. 

I  might  give  simply  a  few  concrete  examples  of  the  conditioiL>  tl  t 
exist  in  mv  own  community. 

Some  of  the  postmasters  here  at  the  larger  offices  have  very  ^ri- 
ciously  conceded  that  perhaps  the  smaller  offices  need  more  help.  At 
my  office  the  salary  is  $3,600,  but  I  represent  also  in  this  po4ni  »- 
ter's  meeting  that  is  now  going  on  in  Washington  the  se<?ond,  thir  i. 
and  fourth  class  offices  of  my  State. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  but  11  first-class  offices,  55  secoml-rl  - 
offices,  and  the  total  number  of  offices  in  the  State  is  about  l.rn^i ..! 
1,600.     So  that  most  of  them  are  smaller  offices.    And  I  want  to  <-. 
to  this  committee  that  the  smaller  men,  even  in  my  State,  are  n.- 
deserving  of  help  than  those  in  any  first-class  office  in  North  Cui  • 
lina.     But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  tell  you  that,  I  want  to  a^- 
say  that  I  know  of  sevefal  firemen,  locomotive  firemen  on  locoiiiot;-.' 
engines,  one  of  whom  runs  between  Raleigh  and  Columbia.  wIk.  > 
ceives  more  money  than  any  postmaster  in  the  State.     Of  cour^^  lii 
engineer  on  the  same  cab  receives  20  per  cent  more  money  than  L> 
fireman.     The  highest  paid  office  in  North  Carolina  is  $3,900.    T . 
engineer  on  the  Seaboard  between  Raleigh  and  Columbia  drow  a 
salary  last  vear  exceeding  $5,500,  and  his  fireman  somethinj?  !!!:• 
$4,100  or  $4,200. 
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When  I  was  appointed  as  a  committee  from  my  State  association 
to  inquire  into  some  of  the  salaries  that  were  paid  in  industrial  and 
commercial  phases  of  life,  I  was  simply  thunderstruck  by  the  replies 
that  I  got,  Charlotte  is  a  center  of  the  cotton-mill  industry.  So  is 
(TreensDoro.  High  Point  is  perhaps  the  greatest  manufacturing 
center  of  furniture,  except  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  United  States. 
The  salaries  paid  oiSScials  in  those  communities  were  so  astonishing 
to  me  that  I  don't  believe  that  you  will  want  to  believe  them  when 
I  tell  them  here,  but  I  filed  with  Mr.  Fay  last  night  a  number  of  let- 
ters which  I  received  from  Greensboro.  Now,  a  good  many  of 
these  people  did  not  want  to  give  the  information.  In  my  own  town 
I  did  not  succeed  in  securing  information  of  this  character  because 
the  mills  were  simply  averse  to  furnishing  it.  But  I  found  out  from 
the  letters  which  I  filed  with  our  committee  last  night  that  the  sala- 
ries paid  in  the  cotton  mills,  not  for  the  general  manager  or  the 
own^r  but  for  the  foreman  that  bossed  from  50  to  150  operatives, 
ranged  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  a  year;  that  boss  weaver's  in  the  woolen 
mills  received  a  salary  or  $45  a  week. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Gatling,  I  don't  think  that  those  com- 
parisons are  of  very  much  use  to  us  here.  For  instance,  you  take 
what  are  known  as  "  rollers "  in  the  steel  plants,  the  men  that  roll 
the  steel,  some  of  them  make  as  high  as  $10,000  a  year — ^more  than 
$10,000  a  year — and  yet  there  are  few  of  us  that  would  want  to 
change  places  with  them.  There  is  an  honor  about  being  postmaster 
in  a  man's  town;  it  gives  a  man  a  marked  distinction  in  his  ^lome 
that  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  salary.  It  seems  to  me  the 
question  to  be  considered  here  is  what  is  a  reasonable  scale  of  sala- 
ries for  postmasters,  considering  the  place  that  they  are  in  and  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  it.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  salaries  in  what  is  known  as  civil  life — that  a  comparison  with 
salaries  in  civil  Jife  would  be  of  very  much  advantage  to  us. 

Now,  what  per  cent  of  raise  in  salary  do  you  think  would  be  fair 
and  just?  I  would  like  to  have  your  view  about  that,  as  to  j^our  own 
salary. 

Mr.  Gatling.  I  answered  that  question  in  my  questioinnaire,  sir, 
and  I  gave  the  reasons  on  whicli  I  based  my  answer. 

I  entered  the  post  office  at  Raleigh  in  February,  1915,  at  a  salary  of 
$8,4r00.  Mv  salary  is  now  $3,600,  and  the  receipts  of  the  office  have 
increased,  i  believe,  about  $90,000.  I  stated  in  the  questionnanre  that 
our  (,'ost  of  living  had  increased  fully  100  per  cent. 

Senator  McKellak.  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  because  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  value  of  money  is  now  about  half;  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  now  about  53  cents  as  compared  with  the  date 
when  you  went  into  office.  You  went  into  office  in  1914,  so  we  must 
figure  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Gatlin(j.  AVell,  if  it  has  fallen  50  per  cent — if  the  value  of 
the  dollar  is  53  cents  and  was  tjien  100  cents,  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  now  100  per  cent.  But  we  did  not  expect  and  the  post- 
masters are  not  expecting  that  the  Government  should  increase  our 
salaries  any  such  sum  of  money  as  that. 

Senator  McKelu^r.  What  was  the  figure  you  put  in  your  ques- 
tionnaire? 

Mr.  Gatling.  I  stated  that  a  fair  salary,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
postmaster  was  entitled  to  was  about  33^  per  cent  increase.    In  other 
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words,  to  divide  the  decreased  pnrcliasing  jiower  of  the  dollar  •■ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  employee,  lettinjo:  ea^h  one  suffer. 

I  did  not  cite  these  fi^rures,  fi^entlemen.  with  any  idea  that  tlv*  'i  -i 
mittee  was  going  to  »(lopt  any  such  sahiries.    We  don't  present  *:..  • 
point  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  the  committee  understands  the  d^r^  : 
ence  in  salarj*.    They  an^  very  familiar  with  it  on  account  of  the  f; 
that  many  of  us  know  it  from  actual  exi>erien'e;  that  the  sal.: 
that  we  get  for  the  work  we  do  are,  in  my  judgment,  inadeq:i  ■• 
an  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  salary  of  a  Congn»s -. 
or  a  Senator  and  a    man  doing  a  like  work  in  tivil  life.    H.ti.  of 
course,  there  is  an  honor  and  a  distinction  in  conne-  tion  with  t 
place  that  makes  up  for  the  difference.    For  instance,  some  gi^nt^'i 
here  just  testified  that  he  gave  up  a  $7,500  position  to  take  a  ^-^^ 
position  as  postmaster.    Now,  there  must  have  been  something U.*-:  '.  - 
money  in  connection  with  it  that  led  him  to  do  that.     We  imist  t  k. 
those  things  into  consideration. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  he  explained.  Senator,  that  hi'-  hu-in  - 
had  gone  to  pieces  on  account  of  the  war. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  I  do  recall  that  now. 

Mr.  Gatlino.  The  comparison  of  salaries  received  by  those  en- 
gaged in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  with  those  receivf^i 
by  postmasters  is  made  not  with  the  expectation  that  the  depart- 
ment will  adjust  the  salaries  of  postmasters  to  such  salaries.  Pre- 
sumably the  men  who  receive  these  salaries  are  worth  no  more  at 
the  present  time  to  their  employers  than  they  were  in  1914.  Our 
contention  is  that  these  salaries  are  but  evicfence  of  the  depreci-i- 
tion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  and  were  necessarily  gractf-l 
by  the  employers  in  order  that  their  employees  might  give  eff^c 
tive  service,  free  and  unharras5?ed  by  debt  or  vexatious  probl<»rr'^ 
relating  to  the  cost  of  living.  If  the  employer  in  civil  life  find^  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  effective  service,  to  double  the  salarit'i^ 
of  employees,  and  the  commission  finds  that  this  is  almost  a  nation- 
wide condition;  it  is  evidence  that  those  in  the  public  empluy- 
ment  are  at  least  entitled  to  some  relief,  and  for  the  same  reai^>riN 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Schutz,  of  Milwaukee. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FBAHK  B.  SCHTTTZ,  FOSTMASTEB,  Kir 

WATTSEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Schutz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  cominL«?sinn. 
I  would  not  have  come  down  hei-e  to  speak  particularly  for  myslf 
if  I  were  not  deeply  concerned  over  the  state  of  affairs  m  the  Postal 
Service. 

Unless  Congress  takes  action  to  improve  the  compensation  :inj 
the  working  conditions  of  the  employees  in  the  Postal  Senit?. 
there  is  danger  of  a  breakdown  n{  the  service.  An<l  then*  '-it 
a  department  in  the  Government  that  is  closer  to  the  business  in- 
terests, to  all  the  sources  of  production  that  helps  the  communion 
tion  between  States  and  between  business  interests  as  does  the  Pi>-t 
Office  Department,  and  therefore  the  business  interests  of  the  conn 
try  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  business  stat\^s  of  the  P^^ti^ 
Service,  and  they  know  that,  especially  in  industrial  centers  hko 
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ftiilwaukee,  the  compensation  of  Qovernment  employees  must,  to 
some  extent,  approximate  the  compensation  that  is  given  to  indus- 
trial employees. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McKelIar.  Your  salary  is  $6,000? 

Mr.  ScHUTz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  are  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Scmrrz.  $2,778,604.17  postal  receipts. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable 
salary  for  yourself? 

Mr.  ScHUTz.  Why,  measured  by  industrial  and  commercial  stand- 
ards, it  would  be  $10,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  measure  it  by  that,  but  what  would  you 
think  would  be  reasonable,  taking  ev^rytning  into  considerationt 

Mr.  ScHUTz,  I  think  $8,000  would  be  a  reasonable,  conservative 
salary. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  about  33^  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  ScHTTTz.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  would  like  to  correct  just  one  im- 
pi-ession,  if  I  may.  In  some  quarters  the  impression  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  assistant  postmaster  is  the  active  executive  of  the  post  office. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  what  has  been  at  some  time,  but  I. want  to 
assure  you  gentlemen  from  my  own  observation,  not  only  of  my  oWn 
office  but  of  my  observation  of  the  Postal  Service  throughout  the 
country,  of  men  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  post  offices 
that  I  have  visited,  that  the  postmasters  now  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  and  do  really  function  as  postmasters,  and  that  the 
assistant  jpostmaster,  by  a  recent  order  of  the  department,  assumes 
control  ox  the  finance  division  and  is  responsible  to  the  postmaster 
for  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  of  your  time  does  it  take  in  the 
jwst  offices  ?    How  much  time  do  you  devote  to  it  ? 

Mr.  ScHCTz.  Over  eight  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.   iou  don't  engage  in  any  other  business? 

Mr.  ScHUTz.  No,  sir;  I  tried  to  do,  but  I  couldn't  do  it. 

I  wish  to  state  another  thing  in  the  matter  of  promotions — ^and  I 
believe  it  is  the  practice  of  the  sendee,  although  a  different  expla- 
nation was  made  here — Mr.  Steenerson,  I  believe,  asked  about  pro- 
motions, how  they  were  made — it  is  the  practice  in  my  office,  and 
the  general  practice,  I  think,  in  the  service,  that  promotions  are 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  supervisory  omcers.  The  pro- 
motion of  a  clerk  is  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  foreman 
to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  mails,  and  from  him  to  the  super- 
intendent of  mails,  and  from  the  superintendent  of  mails  to  the  post- 
master. So  far  as  our  office  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  politico? 
or  religion ;  all  we  know  is  merit  and  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  old  are  the  oldest  men  in  your  service? 

Mr.  ScHUTz.  Eighty  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Ought  they  not  to  be  retired,  the  old  ones? 
Mr.  ScHUTz.  They  should  be  retired.    We  ought  to  have  a  retire- 
ment system. 

Senator  Sterijng.  You  think  a  retirement  system  would  be 
cheaper? 

Mr.  ScHUTZ.  It  would  be  cheaper:  yes.  It  would  be  economy  for 
the  service,  because  a  great  many  men  are  now  held  in  the  service 
because  we  can  not  afford  to  face  public  opinion  and  discharge  them. 
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We  keep  them  all  at  higher  salaries  than  they  would  receiw  .,. 
pensioners. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  interior   / 
efficiency  and  economy  to  have  a* civil-service  retirement  law? 

Mr.  ScHUTz.  By  all  means.      ! 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Savannah.  •-. 

Mr.  Selph.  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  hear  Mr.  Huffman,  of  Des  Mo  :• 
Iowa.    Is  Mr.  Huffman  here? 

Mr.  Selph.  No  ;  he  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  hear  Mr.  'Fortman,  of  Heit- 
Mont. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  FOBTMABT,  POSTMASTEB,  HELEHA. 

MONT. 

Mr.  Fortman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  brief  subimti. 
by  this  committee  meets  generally  my  approval. 

My  office  pays  $3,500.  I  started  m  at  $3,300  and  have  had  t" 
raises  of  $100  each.  The  office  is  now  conducted  strictly  on  a  n^  i  : 
basis,  regardless  of  politics  or  religion.  I  had  a  Bepublican  a^-!-' 
ant  when  I  came  in.  He  did  not  fill  the  bill,  was  not  straight,  :ii. 
he  was  removed.  I  appointed  another  Republican  who  has  Ih* 
in  the  office  for  35  years.  He  is  70  years  of  age.  He  does  ^m.. 
efficient  work,  but  he  is  slow  at  his  work.  A  younger  man  w«r,: 
do  the  same  work  in  two  or  three  or  four  hours^  less  time  a  day. 

Senator  STEitLiNO.  Why  not  dispense  with  his  services  and  ;:  • 
the  younger  man  ? 

Mr.  Fortman.  I  am  handicapped  on  account  of  the  Civil  Sen  i 

The  Chairman.  Public  sentiment  would  not  permit  you  to  do  t. 
either. 

Mr.  Fortman.  Public  sentiment  would  also  prevent  it,  too. 

Senator  McKeu/Ar.  It  would  not  be  right  to  turn  an  old  man  m.: 
after  he  is  that  old. 

Mr.  Fortman.  No;  I  say  so.    We  have  one  man  in  the  gimtr 
delivery  window,  who  has  "been  there  for  30  years.    He  is  7')  year^ 
old  and  his  services  should  l)e  dispensed  with. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  suppose  some  provision  was  made  f< 
that  old  man,  70  years  of  age,  on  which  he  could  retire,  and  tl;  • 
would  enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  or  would  partially  enable  h: 
to  live. 

Mr.  Fortman.  That  is  the  sentiment  and   feeling  in  our  onn. 
munity  to-day,  that  that  should  be  done. 

The  office  was  filled  by  two  men  previous  to  my  coming  in,  f>r  I: 
years,  one  for  8  and  one  for  4  years,  and  during  that  time  there  h . 
not  been  one  change  in  the  conditions  of  that  office  for  the  belt'  - 
ment  of  the  service,  for  the  employee  or  the  efficiency  or  finan* 
benefit  of  the  department — ^not  one  change.    I  mean  they  have  hi 
all  the  force  working  in  the  dark,  lights  burning  day  and  night.   I 
have  placed  them  all  in  the  light  and  cut  out  all  the  lights  in  t!. 
daytime,  and  have  worked  the  force  so  as  to  turn  the  lights  out  wl  • 
they  were  not  using  them,  at  a  saving  of  $1,200  a  year. 

Senator  McKellar.  AAHiat  are  the  receipts  of  your  office? 
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Mr.  FoRTMAN.  The  business  of  the  past  fiscal  year — that  did  not 
include  our  two  substations.  We  have  one  at  the  Capitol  and  one  at 
the  depot — our  business  of  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $189,938.82,  and 
I  supplied  955  third  and  fourth  cla^s  offices  with  supplies  since  the 
1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  FoRTMAN.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  without  any  additional 
help  or  material.  Wrapping  j)aper  and  twine  for  mailing  these  sup- 
plies are  being  secured  from  the  waste  of  this  office.  No  additional 
help  has  been  asked  for,  as  I  do  the  work  myself. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  furnish  all  over  the  State  then? 

Mr.  FoRTJiAN.  All  over  the  State. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  965  third  and  fourth  class  offices? 

Mr.  FoRTMAN.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  are  the  net  earnings  of  your  office ;  the 
earnings  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  FoRTMAN.  I  have  got  briefs  all  lined  up  here^  and  I  will  leave 
them  with  you.  I  am  receiving  from  outside  offices  money-order 
funds — ^there  are  165  offices  depositing  in  our  office  from  the  State. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen,  except  ther!e  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  say  that  is  a  credit  to  the  Republicans  of  my  town,  and  that 
is  that  they  say  I  am  the  first  postmaster  that  ever  took  an  interest  in 
the  office ;  the  first  postmaster  that  has  ever  taken  an  interest  in  the 
office.     I  have  written  credentials  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  surprising. 

Mr.  FoRTMAN.  Yes,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  near  from  Mr.  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Selph.  Mr.  Cornwall  asks  to  be  excused. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Thornton,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HAY  T.  THOBNTON,  POSTMASTER,  SICH- 

MOND,  VA. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Gentlemen,  the  merits  of  our  case  have  been  so 
ably  set  forth  in  the  brief  we  have  submitted,  and  so  forcibly  em- 
phasized by  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  there  has  been  little 
left  for  me  to  say.  The  fact  is,  and  it  must  be  as  obvious  to  you  gen- 
tlemen as  it  is  to  us,  we  were  either  paid  too  much  salary  when  we 
were  appointed  five  years  ago,  or  are  being  paid  too  little  at  this 
time. 

Take  my  own  office,  for  instance.  When  I  was  appointed  five 
years  ago  the  receipts  were  $600,000;  to-day  they  are  $1,250,000. 
based  on  the  present  rate  of  postage.  In  addition  to  the  increase  ot 
$600,000  in  receipts,  the  duties  of  the  postmaster  have  been  increased 
100  per  cent  by  the  fact  he  is  now  required  to  perform  many  duties 
not  required  of  him  when  first  appointed.  I  would  rather  not  have 
said  anything  at  all  than  to  sav  as  little  as  that,  but  there  ys^ere  one 
or  two  questions  asked,  especially  those  asked  Mr.  Selph,  and  if  you 
will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  answer  from  my  own  personal  stand- 
point some  of  those  questions. 

The  question  was  asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  the  duties  of  the 
postmaster  were  generally  performed  bv  the  assistant  postmaster. 
^lr.  Selph  replied  they  were  not  at  his  office.    I  wish  to  say  it  is  not 
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60  in  my  ofBce,  and  I  say  this  without  any  disparagement  of  my  .- 
sistant,  who  does  not  speak  the  same  political  language  I  do,  a>  i 
is  one  of  the  most  loyal,  efficient,  and  zealous  men  connected  ^^  * 
the  post  office  I  have  ever  known. 

While  the  rules  of  the  department  require  me  to  be  at  my  u'J 
from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  I  am  always  tliere  at  7.45  a.  m.  and  mu- 
until  5  p.  m.,  reporting  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  my  ♦>:: 
force,  who  in  turn  report  30  minutes  ahead  of  their  schedule. 

Then  the  question  was  asked  whether  any  politics  were  playw!  . 
the  office.  I  want  to  say  in  my  case  the  only  time  such  a  cli-, 
(ould  have  been  made  was  when  I  first  took  charge  of  the  (.it.  > 
a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  divisions  showed  a  dispopitior.  • 
refuse  to  carry  out  mv  instruction  as  to  the  manner  I  wished  Lin.  • 
conduct  the  affairs  of  his  division;  I  demoted  him  for  this,  but  >. 
sequently,  when  he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  to  meet  my  :.• 
proval,  I  promoted  him  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  ont 
the  largest  stations. 

The  question  has  also  been  asked  whether  it  is  advisable  to  eiii: ' 
women.    We  have  not  appointed  a  lady  in  the  Bichmond  post  <  ' 
for  25  years  and  we 'have  only  one  there  now,  and  when  she  is  e 
untess  the  law  is  mandatory,  there  will  be  none  at  alL    I  haye  ? 
to  a  number  of  applicants  that  if  we  appoint  a  woman  and  givp 
preference  in  the  posititms,  we  would  work  a  hardship  agaia^t  i' 
clerks  who  have  looked  forward  to  those  positions  as  a  pronKt. 
and  if  a  man  has  been  ffiithful  and  has  earned  that  promotion.  ;• 
a  position  is  vacated  that  he  wants,  and  a  woman  who  has  iv 
served  at  all  is  appointed  to  it,  because  of  sex,  that  man  feels  t* 
the  incentive  to  good  service  is  removed.    The  only  remedy  for  * 
is  to  make  the  ladies  go  through  the  same  routine.    The  new  c'. 
goes  on  at  night  time  and  must  handle  heavy  sacks  and  parcels, .. 
if  they  can  not  do  that,  we  can  no.t  put  them  on. 

I  just  want  to  say  something  about  the  question  raised  in  r*-' 
ence  to  retirement;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  ess- :: 
in  the  service  than  a  retirement  bill.    That  is  one  of  our  bur  • 
one  of  the  hardest  we  have,  and  that  brings  to  mind  the  case  ♦  * 
man  who  is  one  of  my  clerks;  he  is  over  75  years  of  age  and  has  *• 
in  the  service  for  30  years.    I  have  tried  him  in  everj  position  Jir 
find  the  only  thing  I  can  do  with  him  is  to  put  him  at  the  st 
window.    I  employ  him  there  where  I  could  put  a  clerk  whose  s . 
would  be  of  the  lowest  grade;  I  can  not  turn  that  man  out.    Ih^  - 
most  intimate  personal  friend  and  college  mate  of  one  of  my  senr 
and  he  would  take  it  almost  as  a  personal  affront  if  I  turned  ! 
out,  and  the  people  would  say  that  I  was  heartless  if  I  turned  ' 
out — not  the  Government. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  the  service  25  years.     For  . 
years   I  served   under  two   different  political   administratior.- 
superintendent  of  the  largest  station.    I  am  where  I  am  to-d;t; 
cause  the  business  men,  regardless  of  their  politics*  demanded  * 
I  should  be  appointed,  because  they  believe  I  made  good  wli-  - 
was  and  that  1  had  learned  something  of  value  to  them.     I  ' 
to  say  that  in  that  time  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the  postma-' 
under  the  different  administrations.    You  can  see  the  differen 
the  postmasters  of  to-day  as  compared  with  those  of  20  year^    . 
and  it  is  surprising  if  you  could  be  present  at  so^e  of  their  meet   . 
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like  the  one  we  held  last  night,  and  hear  these  gentlemen  express 
heir  views  and  also  hear  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  take  up 
:hese  questions,  each  boasting  that  they  give  better  service^  and  that 
heir's  is  the  better  post  office.  In  other  words,  his  heart,  soul,  and 
iiind  are  centered  in  his  office,  and  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  sine- 
!ure  where  they  can  entertain  their  friends  and  have  a  little  more 
prominent  position  than  has  the  average  citizen.  I  have  never  yet 
roine  in  contact  with  postmasters  who  are  not  giving  their  best 
^ffort^  to  the  service. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  FEANK  C.  SITES,  POSTHIASTEK,  HASBISBTnSLG, 

PA. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  of  your  time,  because 
I  think  the  question  was  very  ably  presented  by  my  preaecessors. 
\lmost  everything  I  might  say  has  already  been  said. 

I  am  the  postmaster  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  80,000.    My  post  office  receipts  are  over  $700,000  per  year.    I 
operate  my  office  without  an  assistant  postmaster  and  have  for  the 
past  three  years. 
The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Sites.  The  assistant  postmaster  resigned  and  I  assumed  the 
work  that  he  did  and  spread  it  over  my  official  force  and  I  thought 
there  was  no  need  of  one.    I  am  there  on  the  job  all  the  time  and 
[•an  not  see  the  need  of  one. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  you  under  the  two-division  plan  ? 
Mr.  Sites.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Superintendent  of  mails  and  a  superintendent 
5f  finance  ? 
Mr.  Sites.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  These  two  men  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  the 
issistant  postmaster  used  to  do? 

Mr.  Sites.  The  superintendent  of  finance  only.  Before  we  were 
)perating  under  the  two-division  plan,  it  was  hard  to  know  just 
A  ho  was  the  head  of  the  office.    We  get  along  very  nicely  now. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  understand  me  that  I  have  any  objection. 
[  just  wanted  to  know  the  reasons.  It  is  the  fii'st  instance  I  have 
cnown  of  that  sort. 
Mr.  Sites.  My  salary  is  $5,000  a  year  and  will  be  $6,000  next  year. 
Vrsonally  I  ask*  nothing  for  myself,  but  I  think  supervisory  offi- 
•ials  should  receive  consideration  from  your  honorable  body,  and  also 
he  men  in  the  lower  grades  receiving  salaries  below  that  of  a  super- 
isory  official. 

With  regard  to  the  eligible  list  in  our  community,  I  have  had 
scarcely  none  at  all  in  the  last  two  years.  The  last  list  I  had  pre- 
sented to  me  about  three  weeks  ago  only  contained  ti^e  names  of, 
x)ssibly,  a  dozen  people.  I  have  interviewed  already  six  of  those  on 
he  list  and  four  of  them  have  refused  the  position.  I  have  run  the 
yffice  practically  with  auxiliary  help.  I  managed  to  get  plenty  of  it, 
uid  it  has  been  very  good. 
Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  any  old  employees,  Mr.  Sites? 
Mr.  Sites-  I  have  one,  a  Grand  Army  man.  He  is  the  saint  of  our 
iffice. 
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Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  a  retirement  bill  would  tl 
for  efficiency  and  harmony?" 

Mr.  Sites.  I  certainly  do;  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  incentive  f. 
a  man  to  stay.     I  think  they  are  looking  forw-ard  to  somethir.L^ 
that  kind  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do,  too. 

The  CiL4iRMAN.  Suppose  Congress  enacted  some  legislation  al". 
that  line,  do  you  think  the  employees  of  the  post  office  would  W  \y 
ling  to  contribute  something  to  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Sites.  I  do.    The  employees  in  my  office  have  expressed  th 
selves  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Sites  filed  the  following  statement : 

Statement  SuBMrrrED  by  Mb.  Sites. 
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Supplementing  any  remarks  or  briefs  submitted  In  behalf  of  postmast^T- 
the  first  class,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  commission  with  several  i' 
In  the  matter  of  salaries  which,  in  my  Judgment,  are  vital  to  good  admini-^ 
tlon.    Whatever  consideration  the  commission  may  feel  disposed  to  piw  j 
masters  of  the  first  class  will,  of  course,  be  appreciated  and  ci>nstnied  as  :«  n. 
of  merit  and  recognition  of  faithful  service. 

The  matter  of  a  readjustment  of  postal  salaries  is  one  that  deserves  n 
careful  consideration  and  is  a  proposition  that  can  not  be  decided  wi  t 
deliberate  Judgment.  The  wisdom  of  Congress  was  forcibly  displayed  m 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  conditions,  and  as  a  result  of  tbeir  ^r 
to  recommend  in  some  tangible  form  a  plan  for  reclassification  of  all  i*! 
salaries. 

This  matter  has  been  given  much  thought  since  the  appointment  of  ! 
commission  and  their  decision  to  give  every  class  of  employee  a  chanfv  u>  ' 
heard.     As  a  central  accounting  postmaster  it  fias  been  my  privilege  to  »-• 
sonally  interview  district  postnfasters  as  to  the  extent  of  their  work,  and  1  L: 
found  that  a  more  loyal  set  of  men  and  women  can  not  be  found.    I  have  tU 
observed  that  their  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  has  grown  Into  a  fascirii.*:  ' 
for  the  Postal  Service  that  grows  and  grows  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  it- 
very  life.    These  are  that  postmasters  for  whom  an  especial  appeal  is  nui  .•  .  - 
this  time,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  National  Association  of  r  ^- 
masters  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  well-known  fact,  and  that  Is  that  • 
postmasters  of  the  lower  classes  are  underpaid.     It  is  sincerely  hope«l  ^1  * 
these  faithful  servants  will  be  given  consideration. 

I  would  feel  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  were  to  forego  an  opportunity  tn  . 
mend  and  recommend  for  consideration  the  employees  of  the  Postal  St-r; 
I  feel  especially  favored,  because  of  the  loyalty  of  the  emplo3*eea  in  my  o-*  . 
I  have  endeavored  to  create  for  them  the  very  best  of  working  con<liii<m<.  . 
in  this  I  feel  I  have  succeeded.     I  have  secured  the  maxinium  salary  for  » 
one  of  them,  but  I  feel  that  this  maximum  should  l)e  raise<l.     I  am  o«in  • 
that  the  present  standard  of  salaries  does  not  aj)peal  to  them,  an<l  if  \*r\>*  - 
conditions  prevail  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  the  best  men  will  !«':»%♦•  ' 
service.     The  loss  of  faithful  and  efficient  employees  means  that  it  >^ili  ' 
its  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  service  and  eventually  border  on  dcmor.i 
tion.  to  say  nothing  of  the  unfairness  to  men  who  have  given  their  Ix^st  y-   '* 
to  the  service. 

In  the  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  post  office  we  are  to-day  transacting  a  ]M»stal  I-  - 
ness  of  over  }p7()0.000  annually :  a  money-order  busineas  running  into  the  nil^     ^ 
We  are  requiretl  to  handle  war  savings  and  revenue  stamps,  Imth  of  \\\ 
entail  additional  financial  responsibilities  upon  the  office.     This  office  ha<  ■ 
nected  with  it  a  subai?ency  for  the  distributon  of  starap<Hl  enveloiies  an<i  {-^• 
cards  and  also  distributes  general  supplies  to  almost  1,000  offices  in  the  S*. 
of   Pennsylvania.     The    superintendent    of    mails   and    the    suiK*rintentl«i.T 
finance  receive  salaries  of  $2,400  and  $2,200,  respectively,  while  the  olh»^r  . 
ployees  receive  salaries  on  a  graduated  scale  below  these  two  officers.    IW- 
distributors  are  require<l  to  study  and  memorize  thousands  of  post  offices, 
which  thy  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500.    These  salaries  do  not  begin  to  conjp  • 
with  those  paid  outside  the  service. 
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Refereni^  to  the  files  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  reveal  the  fact 
Miat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recruit  sufficient  eligbles  to  keep  the  Postal 
Service  supplied  with  cla^  sitied  help,  and  this  is  due  to  the  present  low  standard 
«»f  wajies  paid  in  the  Postal  Service. 

I  trust  the  commission  will  not  think  I  have  tried  to  inject  outside  matters 
iiito  the  proceedings  of  to-day.  Reference  to  the  men  who  make  the  service 
jxissible  is  made  out  of  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  duty  on  my  part,  and  as  they, 
after  all.  are  the  machine  that  controls  the  great  Postal  Establishment. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  In  my  opinion  the  general  wage  standard  of 
rJje  Postal  Service  should  be  advanced  on  an  equal  basis  with  wages  paid  In 
ihe  cummercial  world  for  like  quality  and  quantity  of  service. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  B.  SMYEE,  POSTMASTEE,  BIEMUrOHAM, 

ALA. 

Mr.  Smter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  commission, 
1  will  not  reiterate  but  very  little.  The  ground  has  been  covered 
pivtty  thoroughly,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  here  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity  of  the  first-class  postmastere  of  Alabama.  I  have  no 
speech  that  would  affect  my  own  conditions  or  mj'  own  salary,  but 
I  do  believe  that  the  commission  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  «i  revision  of  the  basis  on  vhich  salaries  are  computed  to  first- 
class  post  offices  as  between  $100,000  and  $500,000.  I  believe  it  is 
inadequate  for  a  number  of  postmasters  of  the  first  class,  the  re- 
ceipts of  whose  offices  are  less  than  $500,000.  I  have  several  offices 
in  view  that  I  am  sure  the  compensation  is  inadequate.  These 
gentlemen  are  as  busy  as  I  am,  perhaps.  Their  responsibility  isn't 
so  much.  Our  office  is  a  depository  and  distributing  office  for  the 
State,  with  total  receipts  of  $23,000,000.  It  is  a  subagency.  We  pay 
oflf  about  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  rural  carriers  there,  and  the 
responsibility,  of  course,  at  the  larger  offices  is  much  gi'eater.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  pay  is  much  greater,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
postmasters  of  the  first  class,  whose  receipts  now  are  between  $100,- 
000  and  $500,000,  are  receiving  adequate  compensation.  Thei-e  may 
be  cases  in  which  they  are,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  not 

Xow,  there  is  another  class  of  postal  officials  that  I  think  the  com- 
mission should  and  will  give  due  consideration  to,  and  that  is  the 
supervisory  officers.  The  clerks  and  carriers  have  had  some  con- 
sideration from  time  to  time,  which  was  just  and  proper.  Perhaps 
they  will  have  more,  which  will  be  just  and  proper,  but  the  super- 
visory officers  in  these  large  offices  I  do  not  believe  receive  adequate 
salaries,  because  they  are  technical  men — men  of  ability  and  men  of 
experience — and  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  Postal  System  rests 
on  them.  Now,  then,  if  you  have  competent,  thoroughly  informed, 
and  honest,  interested  supervisory  officials,  you  have  a  more  efficient 
clerical  force  and  a  more  efficient  carrier  force. 

Then,  as  to  the  central  accounting  offices  of  the  third  class,  I  am 
sure  the  commission  has  been  thoroughly  advised  about.  I  have  one 
concrete  case  in  view,  in  which  a  friend  of  mine  is  the  postmaster,  in 
a  small  town — county  seat.  I  believe  his  salary  was  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  put  upon  him  the  central-accounting  office.  I  think 
that  they  gave  him  $14  a  month  clerical  hire.  lie  told  me  during 
war-savings  campaigns  he  worked  his  wife  and  16-year-old  daughter, 
together  with  himself,  8,  9,  and  10  hours  a  day  to  get  by.  He  offered 
his  resignation,  after  which  the  department  said  to  him,  "  We  will 
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relieve   yon    of   that   central-accounting  business,"   and  thoy    hav.- 
<ione  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  only  one  case,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  wlr  * 
these  third-class  postmasters  are  working  their  cousins  and  un  !. 
and  aunts  and  all  the  children  they  can  gather  round  them.    Tl'  •?. 
gentlemen,  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way. 

No;  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Birmingham,  except  to  say  t!:  •' 
we  liave  not  been  up  against  it  like  some  offices  as  to  the  employn.t  - 
of  help.     We  have  had  an  adequate  force  and  the  department  has  I  •  -  • 
gracious  enough  to  take  care  of  us  within  its  limitations  as  imuli    > 
pojssible  and  we  have  been  getting  along  pretty  well  down  then*.     ^\ 
have  not  had  a  temporary  in  my  office  in  six  or  eight  months  ai  : 
we  can  get  all  the  help  we  want.     The  trouble  is  this:  They  an»  :   • 
the  class  of  people  that  are  offering  for  examinations  that  I  \\m 
like  to  see.     By  and  by  1  am  afraid  that  the  efficiency  of  the  n;! 
that  must  depend  for  its  work  upon  the  clerk  that  cntei^s  to-doy  '  ^ 
to-morrow  or  next  year  and  for  leadership  of  supervisors  and  f 
efficiency  in  every  bramh  will  be  affected.     For  this  it  must  d<*}<  • 
upon  the  civil-service  lists  that  are  given  you  to-day. 

Senator  McKeuuxr.  How  many  enfployees  have  you  in  your  offi. ;  ' 

Mr.  Smyer.  About  225. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  colored? 

Mr.  S3ITER.  About  40.     We  have  no  colored  clerks  at  all.    Th' ' 
hasn't  been  any  in  years  and  years.     My  predecessor,  a  very  able  p^ 
master  and  a  decidedly  good  business  man  and  a  very  proinin'! 
Republican  down  there,  had  the  good  judgment  to  know  that  he  nn..  i 
not  mix  them  very  well  as  clerks,  and  therefore  he  eliminated  all  t*  ■ 
colored  clerks,  and  I  followed  his  precedent. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  do  you  use  them? 

Mr.  Smyer.  We  have  about  40  carriers  out  of  90  who  nv^  colon-: 
I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  other  questions  the  commission  -»•»' 
fit  to  ask. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  inrna^ 
for  vour  office  ? 

]Vfr.  Smyer.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied.     I  think  it  Is  a  little  inui* 
<juate  just  now,  but  that  is  a  temporary  condition,  but  I  want  to  s.;. 
this:  I  do  not  believe  the  commission  will  go  off  on  a  tangent  aif 
conceive  that  the  postmaster  of  10  or  15  years  ago  is  the  sumo  u- 
the  postmaster  of  to-day.    The  postmaster  of  10  or  15  years  ago  li:. . 
almost  a  sinex*ure,  but  the  postmaster  of  to-day  is  a  busine^^s  man  i^  : 
a  busy  man.     I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  postmaster  in  your  [>!- 
ence  here  to-day  that  does  not  put  in  more  hours  than  anv  of  ii  - 
employees.     I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  prevailing  rule,     ti  is  1  it- 
it  was  in  Congress  10  or  15  j^ears  ago ;  you  were  elected  to  Con^ri-> 
and  you  came  up  here  and  gave  three  or  four  months  a  year  of  >«-;: 
time  to  that.     It  was  the  same  way  with  the  postnu\.ster  10  or  I  ■ 
years  ago.     He  practiced  law,  carried  on  a  mercantile  bu-iness.  ,i' 
everything  else  except  run  a  post  office.     He  was  the  exemtive  lu\:  i. 
but  not  the  working  executive  head. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Just  right  there.    T  have  been  in  Congress  t^^ 
going  on  17  years,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  postmastei-s  of  t  . 
ninth  congressional  district  of  Minnesota  and  some  other  part>  'A 
Minnesota,  and  during  all  that  time  the  postmasters  of  the  nrst,  siv 
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ond,  and  tliird  class  obeyed  this  same  rule  of  the  department,  that 
they  should  give  their  own  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  department  at  least  14  years  ago,  and  it  waa 
complied  with,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference,  so  far  as 
personnel  is  concerned,  in  the  post  offices  in  that  district  from  what 
it  was  at  that  time-— 10  or  15  years  ago — and  I  do  know  that  in  that 
district  to-day  there  is  one  postmaster  that  is  practicing  law,  and 
that  never  occurred  before.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  make  com- 
parisons of  tilings  you  don't  know  about.  The  postmasters  are  pretty 
active  in  that  part  of  the  country,  anyway. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  know  of  one  in  Memphis;  the  gentleman 
who  held  the  office  prior  to  the  present  incumbent — ^not  the  one  im- 
mediately prior ;  there  was  one  who  held  it  a  short  time  and  died,  but 
practically  the  one  before  the  present  incumbent.  He  had  a  very 
large  dental  bus^iness,  and  he  devoted  a  great  deal  more  time  to  th& 
dental  business  than  he  did  to  the  post  office,  and  he  made  a  good 
postmaster,  too. 

Mr.  Smtkh.  I  did  not  know  that  the  eight-hour  rule  was  in  effect 
at  that  time.  I  thought  it  wajb  largely  left  to  the  postmaster  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  he  put  in. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  The  law  required  a  postmaster  to  give  personal 
attention  to  his  office  as  far  back  as  Roosevelt's  time,  anyway. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Myers,  of  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Mr.  SeupHv  Pass  Mr.  Myers,  plfease,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Selph.  Pass  him,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Not  here,  either?  Mr.  Lambright,  of  Tampa^ 
Fla.  He  seems  to  be  absent.  The  next  man  is  Mr.  Morrissey,  of 
Bloomington,  111. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  M.  MOREISSEY,  FOSTMASTEE,  BLOOMING- 
TOW,  III. 

Mr.  Morrissey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission, 
it  would  be  almost  a  complete  duplication  would  I  entef  into  any  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  brought  up  or  raised  by  the  postmasters 
who  have  preceded  me.  .  I  practically  agree  with  all  they  have  said, 
and  am  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  brief  that  has  been  filed  with  this 
coiimiission,  and  I  only  come  before  you  at  this  time  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  written  brief.  Ordinarily  I  did  think  it 
would  require  about  an  hour  or  two  of  your  time,  and  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  with  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  adjectives,  to  use  up 
that  amount  of  time,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  expect  to  make 
21  bid  for  your  gi-atitude  by  being  extremely  brief. 

I  am  an  emissary  of  the  postmasters  of  the  State  of  Illinois ;  that  is, 
of  three  classes  of  them.  You  probably  have  amon^  your  files  the 
resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Illinois  post- 
masters, and  it  contains  what  we  hope  to  get.  The  purpose  of  coming 
before  you  personally  was  to  lay  stress  on  our  present  conditions  and 
submit  ourselves  to  cross-examination  by  this  honorable  body.  I  find 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  great  amount  of  details 
and,  as  promised,  will  not.    However,  a  number  of  points  have  been 
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touched  on,  aiul  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  •: 
additional  pay  in  some  form  for  the  second  and  third  class  ]*».-* 
masters.    I  am  also  in  favor  of  an  increase  for  the  employees  of  ..: 
the  departments  of  the  offices,  and  esi^ecially  a  substantial  increa-*- 1 
the  substitutes.    As  I  sec/  it,  40  cents  an  hour  hardly  touches  any  fnr 
of  labor  now,  so  that  is  where  I  stand  on  the  proposition  of  incn*a-  - 
of  the  others  who  have  been  before  this  commission. 

I  have  also,  to  some  extent,  been  giving  my  own  self,  my  por^it  •  • 
in  the  community,  the  job,  this  office,  some  consideration,  and  li:r.. 
compared  it  with  my  predecessor,  who  served  14  years  as  postma-t»  r 
I  thmk  in  all  that  time  he  received  about  $300  of  an  increase.    II 
was  a  first-class  gentleman  and  was  a  competent  postmaster.    Tii*  r- 
wasn't  any  doubt  about  that.     Now,  then,  nobodv  complained  al-i  • 
his  salary  of  $3,400  a  year.     There  was  no  complaint  irom  the  !»•.- 
ness  interests;  there  was  no  complaint  from  the  Post  Office  Dej»an 
ment;   there   was  no  complaint  from  the  executive  or  legislai  .« 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  when  I  went  into  office  I  went   :. 
under  the  same  conditions,  with  the  same  salary,  and  with  the  >a:   • 
feeling  that  he  had  at  that  time.    It  was  the  salary  I  should  re- 
ceive.    It  was  considered  just  an  ordinary  and  fair  salary.    Nohn-.;. 
thought  it  was  too  much,  nobody  said  it  was  too  small,  and  I  bf'. 
receive  that  same  amount.    Under  the  system  it  will  take  many  th«  ^ 
sand  of  dollars  to  give  me  a  yearly  increase  of  $100,  and  the  homt- 
thought  that  I  have  conjured  up  in  my  mind,  gentlemen,  is  that  r. 
I  am  not  worth  more  money  now  than  1  was  five  years  ago,  with  tl. 
present  as  well  as  the  future  conditions  facing  us,  I  have  been  prn 
tically  cheating  the  Government  out  of  $1,700  per  year  for  the  la  * 
four  or  five  vears. 

If  you  want  to  take  up  the  questions  that  have  been  brought  be- 
fore you,  and  which  you  know  more  about  than  I  do,  the  quej^t:<-: 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  I  think  the  distingui-l' 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  said  it  was  about  53  cents.    If  I  got  $3.4" 
then  and  am  not  now  considered  to  be  worth  more  at  this  time,  <4>v.  ♦ 
body  has  been  cheated,  and  if  I  continue  in  office  at  this  time,  a-  I 
probably  will  do  regardless  of  what  you  gentleman  may  say  or  «1 
then  I  might  be  cheated,  and  I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  want  t- 
cheat  anybody,  because  I  will  not  cheat  the  Government,  and  that  i-, 
as  before  stated,  the  thought  that  has  come,  to  my  mind.    So  I  w  . 
ask  in  giving  this  matter  your  consideration  that  ^'ou  will  con><i«i*  ■ 
every  branch  and  every  form  of  human  endeavor  m  which  men  ♦•: 
gage  and  compare  it  with  oure  and  see  whether  or  not  we  are  a-k 
ing  anything  that  is  unfair. 

The  idea  of  official  dignity  or  exclusiveness  is  wholly  repugnant  t. 
the  work  of  the  Postal  Service.     A  properly  conducted  post  <»1^1 
works  to  serve  its  patrons  with  the  same  spirit  it  would  if  there  \^  i- 
another  post  office  across  the  street  competing  for  business.    T. 
salary  of  the  postmaster  should  be  established  at  a  standard  to  attri- 
successful  business  men.    The  functions  of  the  Pension  Departm*-: ' 
should  not  be  invaded  by  the  Post  Office  Department.     No  n.ti 
should  be  made  postmaster  unless  he  is  capable  of  successfully  inm. 
aging  any  general  business  in  his  community.    No  man  whose  <>th« 
business  or  interests  take  up  his  mind  or  time  should  be  appoint* 
postmaster.    Concentration  of  mind  on  the  problems  of  the  "^rv* 
unhampered  by  interests  that  are  more  vital  personally  is  ab3r)ltitr  •. 
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UH?essay  to  the  full  performance  of  the  business  of  the  postmaster. 
Kight  hours'  service  daily  according  to  our  agreement  is  of  little 
ralue  if  this  eight  hours  is  used  as  a  rest  period  or  for  the  considera- 
ion  of  weight;^  personal  interests.  The  salary  schedule  as  now  estab- 
ished  encourages  postmasters  to  look  upon  it  as  a  pension  and  to 
levote  their  time  and  talents  to  other  work  that  will  bring  an  added 
.'ompensation.  No  man,  even  a  postmaster,  will  long  continue  to  give 
m  employer  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  50  cents.  He  will  either' 
l>o  a  50-cent  man  or  he  will  split  his  talents. 

A  first-class  post  office  of  the  lowest  kind  needs  a  $5,000  man  to 
run  it.  If  he  does  not  get  that  salary,  somebody  is  being  cheated 
iind  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  the  Government.  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  fix  postal  salaries  and  to  fix  postal  rates.  It  is  wholly 
within  the  judgment  of  Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  any  correspondence  between  them.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  fix  postal  rates  so  low  that  they  do  not  bring  sufficient  income 
to  pay  adequate  salaries  and  then  to  urge  the  insufficiency  of  the 
income  as  a  deterrent  to  increase  the  salaries.  Mail  free  of  postage, 
newspapers  free  in  county,  these  with  flat-rate  postage  create  a  loss 
which  must  be  met  by  higher  postage  or  taxation.  It  is  clearly  not 
just  for  Congress  to  levy  the  loss  on  the  comparatively  few  oi  our 
citizens  who  are  employed  in  the  Postal  Service,  they  being  a  public 
necessity.  The  deficit  should  be  made  up  by  the  public.  Inequality 
of  taxation  is  repugnant  to  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and 
the  citizens  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  of  the  postal  loss  ask 
that  it  be  shifted  onto  the  broader  shoulders  of  the  general  public. 

The  schedule  of  salaries  now  followed  was  made  in  1883  and  is 
fully  covered  by  our  written  brief  and  argument,  as  is  also  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

The  postmastei-s  of  Illinois  stated  in  their  resolution  that  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  a  50  per  cent  increase.  I  voted  for  the 
i-esolution  and  am  still  for  it.  Now,  then,  whether  or  not  you  gentle- 
men may  think  the  same  as  we  do  is  another  question,  but  whatever 
amount  you  decide  on  will  be  gladly  and  graciously  received.  I 
think  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  little  consideration  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  because,  gentlemen,  I  frankly  believe  they  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time. 

I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  C.  IT.  STONE,  POSTHASTES,  FEOBIA,  ILL. 

Mr.  Stonb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  there 
are  several  considerations  in  reaching  a  basis  of  salary  adjustment  that 
should  not  control,  and  I  will  mention  these.  First,  as  suggested  hj 
the  questionnaire,  is  the  amount  of  money  upon  which  a  person  is 
able  to  exist.  Questions  are  propounded  to  ascertain  whether  em- 
ployees have  suffered  hardships  during  the  year.  I  feel  that  the 
salaries  of  employees,  supervisory  officers,  and  postmasters  should  be 
such  as  to  attract  ambitious,  industrious,  energetic,  capable,  honest 
persons,  and  such  persons  are  not  attracted  when  you  offer  them 
merelv  an  existence.  Nowadays  people  are  not  under  the  necessity 
of  bemg  content  with  a  mere  existence  in  any  line  of  employment. 
A  person  entering  the  Postal  Service,  in  any  capacity,  desires  to 
save  a  little,  desires  to  buy  a  home  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
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when  he  can  educate  his  children,  and  unless  he  can  see  such  f»n-- 
pects  ahead  he  doesn't  enter  the  service.    What  will  attract  per-v- 
who  will  build  up  the  service,  who  will  improve  the  service  and  r*  :  . 
to  its  efficiency  should  be  considered,  rather  than  what  they  are  :»'• 
to  exist  upon.    Second,  I  think  the  salary  should  go  with  the  j" 
so  as  to  attract  the  most  capable  and  experienced  person  for  t!.  ; 
job. 

One  of  the  questions  was  as  to  the  salary  that  persons  had  r« 
ceived  prior  to  accepting  a  position  as  postmaster  or  ether  office  ^-^i 
connection  with  the  Postal  Service.     If  that  plan  were  follow.  ; 
there  could  be  a  grading  down  all  the  time.    Tne  salary  shouM  1. 
attached  to  the  jot),  and  then  there  should  be  such  rules  and  reeui  i- 
tions  that  will  get  persons  who  measure  up  to  the  job.    The  salary 
should  be  somewhat  commensurate  with  what  persons  in  priva*  • 
industries  get  for  similar  work.    There  may  be  a  certain  prestiire  ir. 
connection  with  being  a  postmaster,  or  havmg  any  other  position  ir 
the  Postal  Service,  but  that  should  not  work  to  too  great  a  d\sv\ 
vantage  in  a  financial  way. 

The  postmaster  should  give  all  of  his  time  to  the  service;  he  shon'  * 
think  of  that  solely,  and  if  he  docs  that,  he  should  be  proper!; 
compensated.  The  practice  ^as — pretty  generallv  in  the  territ«»!; 
where  I  am  acquainted — ^prior  to  a  few  years  ago  lor  the  postma^t^^ 
to  have  some  other  line  of  employment,  to  practice  law  or  contiir. 
his  work  as  a  merchant,  or  in  some  other  capacity.  That  is  pn: 
tically  impossible  now,  even  if  the  postmaster  were  so  inclined,  ar  ■ 
it  should  be  impossible.  The  postmaster  should  give  his  entire  ti:  • 
and  should  be  compensated  for  that  time.  These  several  considi-n- 
tions  should  apply  equally  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  Pot  . 
Service,  not  merely  to  postmasters.  If  the  service  is  to  be  improv*  ! 
and  developed  persons  of  character  and  brains  and  experience  nv.-^ 
be  attracted  to  the  service.  Now,  with  the  steadily  decreasing  val'  ^ 
of  money  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  a  less  capa': ! 
class  of  people  than  formerly  are  being  attracted.  As  to  the  clo:l;- 
and  carriers,  we  have  not  had  in  Peoria  one  man  on  the  eligible  1;  t 
for  the  past  two  years  that  would  consider  an  appointment* 

Senator  Sterling.  You  mean  by  that  men  furnished  by  the  « i'  ' 
service  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  A  number  have  got  in  line,  but  when  vnlh 
upon  to  consider  an  appointment  they  always  had  something  b<tii  ■ 
in  view.    Peoria  is  an  industrial  community  and  persons  who  are  v 
skilled  can  go  to  the  factories  and  get  employment  at  thirty-five  ••: 
forty  dollars  a  week,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  enter  t  .' 
Postal  Service  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.     I  think  it  will  •■ 
almost  eq*ually  impossible  to  get  them  to*  start  at  twelve  humir- 
dollars,  but  probably  the  two  promotions  within  a  year  will  be  >\in- 
cient  to  induce  them.    During  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  nvi-v- 
sary  to  appoint  women  altogether.     They  have  performed  excv.  ■; 
ingly  well  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.     There  1.  * 
been  some  ill  feeling  among  the  men  for  the  reason  that  won- 
have  been  given  preferred  work  and  day  assigiwients.     The  u- 
think  women  should  take  shifts  of  night  work  in  handling  the  lur. . 
I  think  that  should  be  cared  for  by  giving  increased  compensaii- 
or  making  shorter  hours  for  the  men  who  work  at  night,  and  s<»;:.i 
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consideration  for  the  men  who  handle  the  technical  work,  such  as 
the  distribution  and  dispatch  of  mails. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Stoke.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  altogether. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  includes  tlie  entire  force,  men  and  women? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Wliat  does  your  office  pay  ? 

Mr.   Stone.  Five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  liear  from  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOL  E.  F.  HIOOIHS,  FOSTMASTEB,  BLOOXFIEU), 

N.  J. 

Mr.  Higgins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission,  I 
just  wish  to  speak  on  two  subjects  brought  up  here  to-day,  one  of 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  retirement  of  the  employees  in  the 
Postal  Service.  I  feel  if  it  were  taken  into  consideration  that  a  man 
who  is  in  service  25  or  30  years  should  receive  some  recompense,  it 
would  help  the  service  considerably.  I  have  a  case  in  my  town  of  a 
carrier  in  whom  I  am  interested.  ^le  is  practically  blind  and  I  have 
tried  to  do  everything  to  help  him.  His  wife  died  last  Sunday,  and 
he  is  practically  destitute,  except  for  his  position.  He  is  a  collector 
in  the  New  York  office  and  through  the  courtesy  of^a  man  who  drives 
on  the  wagon  with  him  he  is  able  to  collect  the  mails, 

Tlie  other  question  I  had  in  mind  is  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
postniaster 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  Eight  here,  with  regard  to  the 
retirement  feature,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  think  the  em- 
ployees in  your  office  would  be  willing  to  contribute  something  for 
the  purpose  of  a  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  Higgins.  I  think  they  would.  The  other  question  is  regarding 
the  work  of  the  postmaster.  In  my  office  I  do  most  of  the  typewrit- 
ing myself;  I  take  care  of  my  own  quarterly  reports  and  those  that 
are  submitted  to  the  department,  and  I  find  that  it  takes  all  my  time, 
and  more  than  eight  hours,  to  do  it.  Many  times  it  means  Sunday 
work.  The  question  was  raised  that,  perhaps,  the  assistant  post- 
Diaster  dots  more  of  the  work  than  the  postmaster,  but  I  find  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  in  New  Jersey  the  postmasters  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  KEBUN,  ASSISTANT  FOSTMASTEB, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ejsrlin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  Mr. 
Chance,  the  postmaster  at  Washington,  is  absent  from  the  city 
on  official  business  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  prior  to  leav- 
ing he  asked  me  to  represent  him  before  this  commission  and  present 
certain  information  showing  that  the  Washington  post  office  should 
be  given  special  consideration  if  the  salaries  of  the  postmasters  and 
supervisory  officers  are  to  be  determined  on  a  percentage  of  the 
receipts  of  the  respective  offices.  Mr.  Chance  is  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease in  salary  for  postal  employees  and  supervisory  officers,  but 
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just  what  that  increase  should  be  he  feels  satisfied  to  leave  i**  i 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  commission,  believing  that  the  inf«>r    i 
tion  you  have  obtained  will  enable  you  to  determine  this  i\\u-^\  - ; 
equitably. 

It  is  understood  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  pit.. 
eating  the  salary  of  a  postmaster  on  the  receipts  of  his  offit^  :ii. 
the  compensation  to  supervisory  officers  on  a  percentage  of  the  }>  >-: 
master's  salary.     This  would  appear  to  be  tne  most  equitable  m- 
just  method.    However,  in  the  case  of  the  Washington  p^>>t  «>.•! 
the  (juantity  of  mail  handled  which  is  not  revenue  producin;:  . 
much  greater  than  that  on  which  postage  is  paid  and,  therefore,  as  . 
calculation  based  upon  the  receipts  of  the  Washington  office  do*\-  v. 
furnish  a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  basis  for  the  determination  of  ^i. 
salary  of  the  postmaster  nor  the  supervisory  officers. 

The  Washington  office  is  the  medium  for  the  distribution  of  r.  • 
only  the  official  correspondence  and  printed  matter  of  the  (io\ . .  • 
ment  but  also  for  all  Kinds  of  supplies  for  governmental  bu>ii»  - 
comprising  internal-revenue  stamps,  postage  stamps,  and  ^taui it- 
envelopes,  drawings,  blue  prints,  public  documents,  scientific  in-ir'> 
ments,  chemicals,  samples  of  soils,  etc.,  pouches,  mail  sacks,  a' 
locks,  twine,  and  official  supplies,  such  as  stationery,  envelopes,  i^r; 
cils,  ink,  rubber  stamps,  tubs,  scales,  etc.    This  character  of  uuii! 
of  such  weight  and  size  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  handle  an<i    - 
widely  scattered  as  to  destinations. 

The  Washington  office  is  also  a  clearing  house  (or  terminal  offi^  >- 
for  the  distribution  of  circular  and  parcel-poet  mail   for  cert" 
Southern  States,  the  mail  being  concentrated  here  for  distribnt  < 
from  other  post  offices  and  railway  post  offices  throughout  the  vawi 
try.    Such  terminal  work  in  itself  involves  the  employment  of  fi*: 
75  to  100  clerks  daily;  but  as  no  revenue  accrues  to  the  Washimt- 
office  from  this  mail  it  is  only  iust  that  due  allowance  be  ma<K'  f- 
the  supervision  thereof,  particularly  as  the  work  is  highly  techn'-  :. 
and  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  traine<l  •!  - 
tributors. 

Free  mail  is  that  which  is  received,  transported,  and  deliven^i 
the  postal  establishment  free  of  charge  to  the  sender.  Obviou--; . 
as  Washington  is  the  seat  of  the  UnitS  States  Government,  a  gr-  - 
deal  more  of  such  mail  passes  through  the  Washington  office  tin: 
any  other  post  office,  and  the  following  analysis  deals  with  on:; 
such  of  that  mail  as  is  particularly  applicable  to  Washington.  Fi^- 
mail  is  comprised  of  two  principal  groups,  namely,  frank  mail  ai.'. 
official  penalty  mail.  Frank  mail  is  legislative  free  mail,  obtainii.L' 
its  name  through  the  requirement  that  ttie  Senator  or  Represent  at  !'• 
shall  write  his  name  or  frank  on  the  envelope,  while  official  fn-f 
or  penalty  mail  is  that  matter  on  the  envelope  or  wrapper  of  wlii.  • 
appears  a  statement  of  the  penalty  prescrioed  by  law  for  its  iin 

g roper  use.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  certain  free  mail  wh  i. 
longress  has  authorized  private  persons  or  institutions,  either  r 
consideration  of  valuable  public  service  or  in  pursuance  of  an  e>tu  - 
lished  public  policy,  to  send  through  the  mails  free  of  postage. 

The  principal  items  coming  under  the  heading  of  frank  mail  :i: 
as  follows: 

1.  Mail  to  any  Government  official,  or  to  any  person,  on  official  < : 
departmental  business,  sent  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  Unito* 
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states.  Senators,  Representatives,  Delegates,  and  Resident  Pliilippine 
r'ommissioners.  The  free-correspondence  privilege  commences  with 
ho  date  of  election  of  Senators.  Representatives,  etc.,  and  extends, 
ivith  the  fi-ee  document  and  otlier  privileges,  to  the  1st  day  of  De- 
^mber  following  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  while  the  free-mail- 
ng  privilege  for  seeds  continues  for  a  period  of  nine  months  from 
he  expiration  of  their  terms.  (Act  of  Apr.  28,  1904,  33  Stat.  L.,  p. 
Wl;  P.  L.  &R.,  sec.492.) 

2.  The  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  speeches  or  re- 
x)its  contained  in  it.  (Act  of  Mar.  3,  1875,  18  Stat.  L.,  p.  343:  1 
^upp.,  p.  70;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  t91.) 

3.  Public  documents  printed  bv  order  of  Congress.  (Act  of  Jan. 
12,  1895,  28  Sta,t.  L.,  p.  622;  2  Supp.,  p.  562;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  490.) 

4.  Seeds  received  for  distribution  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
nilture.  (Act  of  Mar.  5,  1875,  18  Stat.  L.,  p.  343;  1  Supp.,  p.  7p; 
P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  491.) 

5.  Public  documents  mailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  (Act  of  Jan.  12,  1895,  28 
Stat.  L.,  p.  622;  P.  L.  &R.,  sec.  506.) 

Senators,  Representatives,  etc.,  are  furnished  with  a  limited  num- 
fier  of  the  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  and  they  must 
pay  for  printing  all  copies  ordered  in  excess  of  such  quotas,  while  the 
envelopes  for  mailing  them,  with  the  congrossional  frank  appropri- 
ately entered,  are  furnished  to  them  free  at  public  expense. 

Official  penalty  mail  and  personal  fi'ee  mail  include  the  following 
matter: 

1.  Letters,  packages,  or  other  matter  relating  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Generally  this  in- 
chides  all  the  mail  of  the  Government  departments,  bureaus,  and  in- 
dependent Government  establishments.  (Act  of  Mar.  3,  1877,  19 
Stat.  L.,  p.  335;  1  Supp.,  p.  136;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  496.) 

2.  Official  mail  sent  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  (Act  of 
Mar.  3, 1879,  20  Stat.  L.,  p.  362;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  496.) 

3.  Official  mail  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics.  (Act  of  Feb.  20,  1897,  29  Stat.  L.,  p.  590: 
2  Supp.,  p.  558;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  512.) 

4.  Official  correspondence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Docu- 
ments. (Act  of  Jan.  12,  1895,  28  Stat.  L.,  p.  611:  2  Supp.,  p.  352: 
P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  496.) 

5.  Official  correspondence  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  re- 
lating to  the  Congressional  Directory.  (Act  of  Jan.  12,  1895,  28 
Stat.  L.,  p.  617;  2  Supp.,  p.  357;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  496.) 

6.  Mail  relating  to  the  census,  and  that  addressed  by  any  person  to 
the  Census  Office  or  to  any  census  official.  (Act  of  Julv  2,  1909,  36 
Stat.  L..  p.  10;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  498.) 

7.  The  replies  of  all  persons  from  or  through  whom  official  in- 
formation is  desired,  covering  such  information  only.  (Act  of  Julv 
5. 1884,  23  Stat.  L.,  p.  158;  1  Supp.,  p.  468;  P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  496.) 

8.  Official  correspondence  relative  to  the  Postal  Service  addressed 
to  postal  administrations  of  all  countries,  known  as  mail  "Free  under 
convention."     (P.  L.  &  R.,  sec.  517.) 

From  the  special  weighing  of  mail  in  1907,  the  Washington  office 
ranked  sixth  in  the  weight  of  mail  handled,  the  only  offices  sur- 
passing it  being  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
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Boston,  and  it  is  conceded  on  e^very  side  thnt  the  fi*ee  innttor  ' 
handled  at  the  Washingrton  post  office  has  increased  at  more  th  •. 
the  average  and  nornnal  rate.     Official  rop^nizance  was  taken  h\  t. 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  vast  voliune  of  free  matter  hai.i. 
at  the  Washington  post  office  as  in  tlie. report  of  the  Postnm-^ 
General  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  the  statemerit  appears  that  "  \ ! 
several  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  United  States  GoverriT!    • 
furnish  about  77  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  Washington  .  - . 
post  office."    In  recent  years  the  number  of  Government  e^taMi  n 
ments  in  this  city  have  increased  and  those  departments,  bur.';  ».- 
etc.,  then  in  existence  have  expanded  and  enlarged.     This  incr-'- 
in  Government  functions  has  greatly  exceeded  the  increase  in  ; 
business  and  commercial  activities  in  Washington,  and  it  i<  o  r. 
servative  to  state  that  even  a  greater  percentage  of  free  matter  u 
passes  through  the  Washington  office.    If  we  assume,  however,  t-.  r 
only  75  per  cent  of  the  mail  is  fre^,  then  the  annual  receipt*?  r  " 
1919  of  $3,755,812.90  represent  but  25  per  cent  of  the  matter  hamll  , 
in  this  office,  and  in  the  event  postage  could  have  been  collectcil  • : 
the  entire  amount,  the  receipts  of  the  office  would  have  been  f«  •:. 
times  as  great,  or  $15,023,251.60. 

Statistics  last  taken  of  the  weiglU  of  free  matter  show  the  f •  ■ 
lowing : 

1907 5S.:;'- 

1915 7^.147 

1916 S«s.  ^- 

1917 Ui;»,'... 

The  weighings  of  free  mail  were  discontinued  in  1917;  hence,  :  - 
exact  information  is  available  for  prasent  conditions,  but  it  is  o-: 
servatively  estimated  that  200,000  pounds,  or  100  tons,  of  fnv  n. .. 
pass  through  the  Washington  office  daily. 

It  is  not  believed  that  prewar  conditions  will  ever  obtain  ivji 
in  Washington.    At  least  the  quantity  of  mail  handled  by  tlie  V%a 
ington  office  does  not  show  an^  decline,  but  on  the  contrary  a  --t*". ' 
normal  increase.    In  substantiation  of  this  I  might  state  that  th  •  i* 
ceipts  of  the  Washington  office  for  the  month  of  September,  1-  '  . 
amounted  to  $281,551.63,  which  was  an  increase  of  52.01  per  <•■ :... 
as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  September,  1917,  a  month  U^f- ' 
the  increased  postage  rate  uecame  effective.    The  September,  VA" 
receipts,  compared  with  the  August,  1919,  receipts,  show  an  increar 
of  17.17  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  of  various  items  for  the  calendar  \t»a:- 
1917  and  1018,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1919,  are  instructive: 

RECKIPTS  FOR  THK  CA1J':NDAII  ^TBAR. 

1917  _     $2.48S,44.V' 

1918    1 $3,723.7«r.  :: 

January-Septemljer.  1919  (9  mouths) $2,588.9t>-> 

Xuniber  of  letters  canceled : 

1917 130.n3«.l^- 

1918    215,  IMA^' 

January-September,  1919  (9  months) lGl,8ift>.i:' 
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Year. 

Pouches 
dispatched. 

Pou'^hes 
received. 

Backs  dis- 
patched. 

Backs  re- 
ceived. 

rarcel-post 
packages 
deliverod. 

■ 

Special 

delivery 

pa(-kftg«^ 

delivered. 

H7 

1 

141, S2i  '    172,999 
214.646  !    lam  TATi 

1,989.240 
2^94, «« 

1^^,800 

383,099 
.'^61,125 
466, 7S9 

680,321 
1,168,,"^ 
l,029,8ig 

777,639 

1,493,584 

924,  .W? 

MS 

vijVT-Soproinlvr,  1919 

166,2'i3 

1»),639 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  receipts  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
;919  are  greater  than  the  receipts  for  the  entire  year  of  1917,  and  that 
he  mail  handled  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  exceeds 
he  amount  handled  for  the  entire  year  of  1917. 

By  reference  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for 
he  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918  (the  report  for  1919  has  not  been 
^cued),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  receipts  for  the  Washington 
office  for  that  year,  which  were  $3,085,193.12,  were  gi*eater  than  the 
•eceipts  for  all  the  post  ofiices  in  any  of  the  following-named  20 
>tates:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho.  Maine,  Mis- 
i^?»ippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  North  Da- 
cota, Oregon,  Bhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  Some  of  these  States  have 
)ffice.s  at  which  the  postmasters  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000. '  In  fact, 
t  shows  that  the  total  receipts  of  all  post  offices  in  Delaware,  Ne\Ttda, 
S>w  Mexico,  and  Wyomingr  amounted  to  only  $2,987,047.05,  which  is 
e?.=?  than  the  receipts  of  the  Washington  post  office.  In  those  four 
States  there  were  1,307  postmasters  whose  compensation  amounted 

0  $536,294.60  (this  should  be  compared  with  the  $6,000  salary  of 
he  Washington  postmaster),  and  ttue  cost  of  the  city  delivery  service 
vas  $186,864.17,  making  a  total  cost  of  $723,158.77,  as  compared  with 

1  total  cost  of  similar  items  at  this  office  of  $523,281.69.  Information 
•egarding  the  cost  of  clerk  hire  in  those  four  State.s  is  not  available 
o  the  Washington  post  office. 

The  last  registered  mail  statistics  of  the  various  large  post  offices 
nade  public  by  the  Post  Office  Department  were  for  the  fiscal  year 
inded  June  30,  1916,  and  they  showed  that  the  registrations,  both 
>aid  and  free,  at  the  Washington  post  office  were  1,204,296,  and  that 
his  office  ranked  sixth  in  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  regis- 
:rations.  During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1919,  there  were  2,484,526 
•egistrations,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  since  1916.  No  state- 
nent  is  available  concerning  other  offices  for  1919,  but  it  is  not  be- 
ieved  that  any  other  office  can  show  the  same  rate  of  increase. 

The  arguments  above  submitted  indicate  that  the  Washington 
)ffice  should  be  given  credit  for  $15,000,000  annual  receipts.  This 
would  place  it  in  the  class  with  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis,  where  the  salary  of  the  postmasters  is  now 
^8.000.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1918,  for  thase 
cffices  were  as  follows: 

N>w  York .---    ^41,412,081 

^MraRo 32,865,303 

Philadelphia 12, 320, 092 

Boston  10, 563, 144 

St  Louis 7,141.330 
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The  machine  cancellations  for  the  last  calendar  year  for  tlie  W  l- 
ington  office  were  215,000,000,  which,  at  the  3-cent  rate  of  p<»>ti'.«' 
would  have  resulted  in  a  revenue  of  $6,450,000,  without  takinir  i: 
consideration  receipts  from  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  li- 
ter: a  tremendous  volume  of  registered  matter,  and  thouj^nW-  • 
sacKs  of  free  mail,  such  as  documents,  pamphlets,  seeds,  etc.     It 
thus  made  quite  apparent  that  the  Washington  office  is  entitle*  1  i*- 
classification  among  those  offices  listed  above. 

There  is  one  item  of  work  of  which,  an  accurate  comparis<^u  iii:i\    - 
made  with  the  similar  operations  of  thase  other  five  large  office-,  nr 
that  is  money-order  transactions,  which  comparison  substant.:t 
the  claim  that  the  Washington  office  should  be  classified  with  tiv 
five  offices.     In  the  comparative  statement  of  the  Auditor  for  * 
Post  Office  Department  for  August,  1919,  Washington  its  li^te-i 
No.  3  on  the  statement,  having  paid  more  money  orders  than  Ik^t*  - 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis;  m  fact,  about  85  per  cent  more  than  >^ 
Louis.    The  only  offices  at  which  more  orders  were  paid  were  <  . 
cago  and  New  York.    In  the  total  money-order  transactions.  \>'  i. 
paid  and  issued,  however,  the  Washington  office  stands  No.  4,  U-  : : 
surpassed  by  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  but  not  by  Philu*^- 
phia  nor  St.  Louis. 


on  ICC. 


Paid. 


Chicago 

New  York 

Washington 

Boston 

PhiladelDhia 

St..  Louis • 


l,249,Giri 
266,4^7 
243.000 
189, 4K5 
142,476 


Is^ut^l 


\9a,  -.79      i  - 
249,  »>4      1    '- 
47.910 
Ife.  .-4)2 

39  .'-94         >. 


Money-order  transactions  for  six  months  of  this  year,  couipar- 
with  similar  transactions  for  the  same  months  of  19i4,  show  an  :. 
ci-ease  of  300  per  cent. 

As  a  precedent  for  this  special  classification  of  the  Wa^hiIll^• 
office,  I  would,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  March  3,  1883,  by    f 
act  of  Congress  it  was  provided  that  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  . 
Washington  should  be  fixed  at  $5,000,  it  being  appreciated  at  that  t.:.. 
that  the  majority  of  the  mail  handled  in  the  Washington  office  v. 
free  matter.     Then  the  receipts  of  the  Washington  office  wen*  — 
than  $300,000,  and  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  which  provi<lf.l  f 
the  determination  of  postmastere'  salaries  on  a  basis  of  the  ivcei pl- 
each office,  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  at  AVashington  was  ^**».T 
The  receipts  of  the  office  did  not  reach  the  point  where  the  salar>  «  : 
$6,000  was  warranted  until  the  fiscal  year  1^99,  and  as  a  I'esult  th«'  ..  * 
of  February  7,  1900,  provided  that  the  salary  of  the  postmaster   -.' 
Washington  should  be  determined  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  ^al.  '■ 
of  the  postmasters  at  other  offices.     This  automatically  increase*!  a 
salary  of  the  postmaster  at  Washington  from  $5,000  to  $(),(Mm>,  ;: 
asmuch  as  the  receipts  at  that  time  were  over  $600,000.    The  acir. 
receipts  of  the  Washington  post  office  at  the  present  time,  at  the  • 
rate  of  postage,  will  amount  to  about  $3,500,000,  or  six  times  as  ni'.  ' 
as  when  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  was  advanced  to  $6,0lX). 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  list  the  aditional  work  which  :  * 
been  placed  upon  the  Washington  office  since  the  salary  of  the  \^'< 
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uaster  was  increased  to  $6,000  in  1900.  However,  some  of  the  new 
vork  assigned  to  the  Washington  office  in  the  past  five  years,  which  is 
airly  representative  of  the  entire  period,  follows : 

1.  The  Clarendon  and  Cherrydale,  Va.,  post  offices  were  made 
tranches  of  the  Washington  post  office  and  city  delivery  service 
stablished  thereat.  The  Seat  Pleasant,  Md.,  post  office  was  discon- 
inued  and  a  station  of  the  Washington  post  office  established  at  that 
>oint. 

*2.  The  establishment  of  a  Government-owned  auto  service  in  lieu 
d  contract  screen-wagon  service.  There  are  now  under  the  super- 
ision  of  the  Washington  post  office  89  trucks  and  85  employees. 

:3.  Additional  terminal  work  in  the  distribution  of  mails,  which 
lecessitated  the  assignment  to  this  office  of  75  additional  employees. 

4.  The  shipment  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  currency  by  reg- 
stered  mail  which  formerly  went  forward  by  express. 

5.  The  establishment  of  Washington  as  one  of  the  terminals  of  the 
iir  Mail  Service. 

6.  The  shipment  and  delivery  of  moving-picture  films  by  parcel* 
)ost.  These  fihns  fomierly  were  handled  by  express,  but  we  now  have 
I  special  service,  including  special  automobiles  making  collection  and 
ielivery  of  these  films. 

7.  The  sale  of  war-saving  stamps  through  the  post  office.  During 
;he  last  calendar  year  this  office  sold  $2,318,651.43  worth  of  war- 
javings  stamps. 

8.  The  establishment  of  the  Washington  office  as  a  terminal  for  the 
rural  motor-vehicle  truck  service. 

9.  The  establishment  in  the  Washington  post  office  of  the  electrical 
iccounting  branch  in  connection  with  the  report  of  paid  money  orders. 
This  work  was  formerly  done  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.  In  January,  1914,  the  Washington  office  paid 
58,456  money  orders,  amounting  to  $353,107.30.  In  August,  1919,  the 
Dffice  stood  No.  3  on  the  list,  with  266,467  paid  money  orders,  amount- 
ing to  $2,414,270.46.  This  is  in  accordance  witn  the  report  issued  by 
the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

(Mr.  Steenerson  submitted  a  statement  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Purdy,  post- 
Diaster,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  follows:) 

Statement  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Pitrdy,  Postmaster,  Minneapous,  Minn. 

United  States  Post  Office, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  10,  1919. 
Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Steenerson  :  As  time  and  tho  condition  of  my  finances 
will  not  permit  my  journeying  to  Washington  to  appear  before  the  commission 
in  my  capacity  as  first-class  postmaster,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  a  few  of 
my  ideas  concerning  the  fixation  of  salaries  for  postmasters  of  this  class. 

It  would  be  folly  for  a  postmaster  receiving  $6,000  to  claim  that  he  could  not 
live  within  his  salary. 

However,  in  a  city  of  several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  post  office 
employing  nearly  a  thousand  people,  the  positkm  of  postmaster  should,  In  my 
opinion,  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  selection  of  a  man 
who  measures  up  to  the  standard  set  by  private  institutions  of  the  same  city  for 
their  chief  executive  and  administrative  officers. 

A  postmaster  is  essentially  a  business  man,  and  a  business  man's  ability  and 
standing  in  the  community  are  measured  by  the  amount  of  salary  or  Income  he 
commands.  In  this  day  and  age  when  assistant  cashiers,  factory  superintend- 
ents, floor  walkers,  department-store  buyers,  and  who  not  are  receiving  ssAaries 
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Of  $6,000  and  over  It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  confer  and  advise  wirii  i..- 
affairs  and  on  an  equal  footing  who  have  i^mployees  under  them  gi*ttins  i:.'  • 
than  a  postmaster. 

The  position  of  postmaster,  with  Its  present  salary  and  Insecurity  of  tinun-. 
attractive  either  to  the  man  who  desires  "  recognition  "  and  whose  chief  luf*!-  *    ' 
is  to  "grace"  the  office  or  to  one  wlio  never  earned  a**  much  iii  hlj<  lift*  )».;■.■ 
and  looks  upon  the  office  as  a  "  soft "  thing. 

In  either  case  it  becomes  a  sinecure,  and  the  service  suffers.    Tln're  iw't 
institution  upon  which  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  community  to  a  l.-.r.  • 
extent  depends  than  upon  the  post  office.    There  isn't  an  institution  when*  pr  •    ■ 
or  improper  administration  will  be  so  quickly  reflected  In  service  rendere^L    <    ■ 
the  Government,  then,  afford  to  give,  and  should  the  people  be  expei.'ttHi  to  r*^-* 
anything  but  the  best  talent  that  can  be  secured  to  fill  so  important  a  i^f^i 
and  one  so  necessary  to  their  well-being? 

A  postmnster  must  serve  iri  n  diuil  cn[>aelty. 

First.  A»  the  chief  executive  of  a  large  business  institution. 

Second.  As  the  Government's  representntive  in  the  civic  and  s«^K*ial  life  of  •►. 
community. 

To  act  in  the  tirst  capacity  you  must  choose  a  man  of  education  and  j- 

tlcal  business  experience.     His  knowledge  must  cover  the  liandling  of  i:  r, 

numbers  of  men  and  great  amounts  of  detail.     He  must  ire  possessed  of  tr.    ■ 

•ative  and  of  a  personality  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  his  empl<;>^^9 

tike  toward  the  public  and  in  character  of  service  rendered. 

To  act  successfully  in  the  second  capncity  he  must  be  a  gentleman  of  r.- 
fin^nent  and  culture,  and  with  a  standing  in  the  community  that  will  fv-r* 
him  to  be  received  without  question  among  respectable  and  snccessfu]  pe  ;  ► 
of  the  community. 

It  is  a  combination  that  is  hard  to  tind  in  one  Individual.     Profossi<inal  o'  - 
seekers  won't  do,  neither  will  the  small-caliber  business  man.     You  mu5;t  1<    * 
for  your  material  among  the  "comers"  In  the  business  world,  and  30U  hnw  • 
enough  to  offer  in  a  $6,000  salary  and  limited  tenure  to  attract  them,  rep.: . 
less  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  distinct  honor. 

You  might  well  ask,  "How  about  the  postmaster  at  Minneapolis?  r>o  >•  . 
consider  that  you  are  successfully  tilling  the  position  and  to  the  siirisfa't  - 
of  the  people  of  Minneapolis?  Do  you  class  yourself  as  a  small-gauged  bu*»i  ■■<•> 
man  unable  to  make  as  much  any  place  else,  or  have  you  independent  u.^in  - 
that  permit  you  to  do  this  work  at  a  salary  that  otherwise  wouldn't  be  an  i-' 
ducement?" 

In  reply  I  would  say  this  offer  came  to  me  shortly  after  I  had  launcheil  l" 
business  for  myself,  upon  completion  of  my  college  course.     I  had  built  fr.-7. 
nothing  a  satisfactory  publishing  business,  which  was  paying  me  a  great  «.•♦•.; 
more  than  the  post  office  offered.    I  figured  that  my  business  would  get  si\-  '^i 
with  such  attention  as  I  could  give  It  outside  of  my  regular  duties  as  pc>-:- 
master,  and  I  would  be  that  m^jch  ahead. 

It  "didn't  take  long  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  ftict  that  this  was  an  Impos*-*?  - 
arrangement  and  by  the  time  I  awoke  to  the  realization  my  own  businens  h:  • 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  imperative  that  I  should  make  i*-*^! 
mastering  my  principal  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  requirements  of  the  position  were  so  exacting  th.tt  I 
found  I  had  no  time  for  anything  else,  and  the  fascination  of  the  work  had  ta.:- 
such  a  hold  of  me  that  I  rather  resented  any  demands  which  caUe<l  me  a  v.  •.. 
from  my  post-offic<»  work. 

I  have  been  able  to  live  very  comfortably  on  the  income  provided,  but  have  t  •• 
been  able  to  contribute  as  a  citizen  in  my  position  should  have  done.    As  t 
whether  or  not  this  coiimmnlty  Is  pleased  with  the  service  that  It  Is  re<vlv*  _• 
Is  for  others  to  judge.     Some  Idea  may  be  gained  from  resiK)nse«  to  the  i\:-- 
Assistant  I'ostmaster  (ienerars  recent  questionnaire. 

liut  when  my  teim  of  ollice  ends,  as  It  must  sooner  or  later,  1  will  find  m>^ .. 
Ill  a  i>()sition  where  it  will  be  practically  necessary  for  me  to  start  over  ar.  :. 
and  with  my  best  years  j:iven  to  the  Government  i\t  a  salary,  which,  consid*  r"  .- 
the  demands  made  upon  me,  has  not  permitted  the  accimmlation  of  a  surp!u-\ 

My  pieilicanient  finds  a  parallel.  I  am  sure,  in  the  experiences  of  other  iV< 
chiss  postmasters  throu;,'hout  the  United  States.  I  make  the  perscmal  alius- 
only  as  an  example. 

Where  fomurly  a  postmaster's  income  might  have  been  augmented  by  out 
Hide  interests,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  this  at  present. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  organization  and  by  the  department's  orders,  tlr 
p<»sition  requires  the  constant  and  undivided  attention  of  the  postmaster,  who 
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has  become  the  real  head  of  the  institution.  The  Job  is  big  enough  to  take  every- 
thing he  has  to  give  it  and  will  leave  hlin  time  oply  for  such  amount  of  public 
service  as  every  good  citizen  is  called  upon  to  render,  and  here  again  much  is 
expected  of  a  postmaster. 

I  would  therefore  recommend : 

First.  Reclassincation  of  post  offices  on  basis  of  receipts:  Class  A.  $5,000,000 
and  over;  class  B,  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  class  C,  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000: 
class  D,  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Second.  An  increase  of  postmasters*  salaries  on  same  basis:  Class  A,  $8,000 
to  $10.000 ;  class  B,  $7.500 ;  class  C,  $6,500 ;  class  D,  $6,000. 

My  argument  for  the  increase  is  not  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  postmaster's 
existence,  but  rather  to  enable  the  department  to  command  the  services  of  the 
be:?t:  to  Insure  the  Government's  representative  a  standingMn  the  community 
on  a  par  with  other  positions  of  equal  importance  and  responsibility ;  to  insure 
the  incumbent  an  income  commensurate  with  the  numerous  demands  made 
upon  him. 

Third.  Creation  of  a  small  contingent  fund,  to  be  based  on  size  of  the  office 
and  to  be  used  for  emergencies  at  postmaster's  discretion.  There  are  almost  as 
many  demands  upon  a  postmaster  as  there  are  upon  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
Such  a  fund  w^ould.  therefore,  be  desirable  and  almost  a  necessity  if  the  post- 
master is  to  contribute  to  the  worthy  activities  of  the  community  to  the  extent 
expected  by  the  public  at  large. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

E.    A.    PURDY, 

Postmaster. 
STx\tement  Submitted  by  Mr.  William  B.  Cablile,  Postmaster,  Chicago,  Itx. 

Salary  of  postmaster per  annum__  $8,000.00 

Bond  of  postmaster do $250, 000. 00 

Premium  on  bond do $250, 00 

Service  of  present  incumbent years.  _  2i 

(Jross  receipts,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919 $35,074,466.79 

Annual  salary  bill $9,594,733.00 

Total  number  of  employees: 

Supervisory 314 

Clerks 3, 613 

Substitute   clerks 1, 876 

Carriers , 2, 185 

Substitute   carriers 404 

Motor-vehicle  service 494 

Janitors  and  laborers — ^watchmen. ' 411 

Special-delivery  messengers 1 320 

Clerks  in  charge  stations 311 

Substitute  laborers ,2?) 


9,957 

The  administrations  of  the  Chicago  post  office  have  for  many  years  had  the 
confidence  and  congratulations  of  the  department  for  well  doing,  and  little  or 
no  criticism  from  the  public.  Therefore,  upon  my  Incumbency  on  April  1,  1917, 
no  change  was  made  In  the  personnel  of  supervisors,  and  the  organization  with 
the  exception  of  the  change  In  postmasters,  has  been  retained,  the  supervisory 
force  working  well  together  and  gaining  in  experience  with  each  year,  with 
the  u.sual  result,  to  wit :  a  far  greater  efficiency  than  could  have  been  secured  in 
any  other  way. 

The  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Chicago  assumes  the  responsibility  of  collec- 
tion of  revenues  of  vast  amount,  and  the  management  of  one  of  if  not  the  great- 
est business  organization  of  the  country.  He  has  to  meet  all  sorts  of  emer- 
gencies in  the  conduct  of  the  service.  In  the  case  of  the  presort  postmaster 
exceptional  conditions  were  caused  by  the  declaration  of  war,  and  just  recently 
he  had  to  undergo  a  most  severe  test  due  to  the  recent  street-car  strike  and  race 
riots  simultaneously  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  when  busiress  almost  had  to  sus- 
pend because  of  inability  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  most  efficient  employees 
of  the  office  to  report  for  duty,  due  either  to  lack  of  transportation  or  ganger 
from  rioters,  and  when  ways  and  means  had  to  be  devised  to  get  as  many  of 
these  employees  on  duty  as  possible. 
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The  present  salary  of  the  postmaster  of  Chicago  was  fixed  15  yefttv  tp>,  wb*n 
the  post  office  did  a  business  represented  by  gross  receipts  ot  some  |10.nfii).fi»> 
since  which  time  the  Postal  Service  has  been  expanded  to  Indnde  mra)  tr^ 
delivery,  penetrating  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country;  postal  savings  bank*, 
parcel  post,  motor  vehicle  service  at  Chicago,  the  establishment  at  this  ot  »• 
of  a  dead  letter  branch,  makihg  it  a  central  accounting  office  fbr  the  52  <"■  * 
tricts  of  Cook  County,  and  during  the  war  the  sale  of  war  saving  stin:- 
Liberty  bonds,  handling  of  subscriptions  to  many  and  varied  war  actJTi- .-. 
and  now  the  sale,  handling,  and  delivery  of  Army  food  supplleR,  all  «f  wr(  ■, 
have  added  to  the  responsibility  of  the  postmaster  manyfold  and  derelopM.!  e 
business  as  indicated  by  gross  receipts  for  the  ftscal  year  of  191*^19.  ,.' 
.^3r),674,460.79  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cenl^  and  no  IncreMe  In  tom^eaa^ 
tion  for  the  postmaster. 

The  making  of  this  office  a  central  accounting  office  has  very  greatly  Imn^iw-: 
the 'financial  responsibilities,  not  to  mention  the  postal  savings  system— li;r  i 
war  savings  stamps,  and  certificates — because  of  the  immense  amount  of  M^-i 
currency,  etc.,  necessarily  on  hand  at  all  times,  and  amounting  to  a  dally  a^pr- 
age  of  approximately  $34350,000,  for  all  of  which  the  postmaeter  is  held  to  » 
strict  accountability. 

The  postmasters  of  large  cities  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  entert: 
visitors,  officially,  and,  as  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  position  must  nere^^.  i.  » 
be  prominent  in  affairs,  both  civic  and  social,  which  entails  meniberJ«hip  ir 
clubs  and  kindred  organizations.  Particularly  Is  this  true  of  a  city  the  y\." 
and  eminence  of  Chicago.  He  is  continually  being  called  upon  for  donj'ti.  . 
both  of  funds  and  services,  to  various  causes,  to  which  because  of  his  iii>-i  • 
he  is  virtually  obliged  to  contribute. 

Frankly,  and  briefly,  the  position  requires  a  mode  of  living  in  order  to  m  • '• 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  office,  involving  expense  for  rent,  household,  entert  j 
ment,  etc.,  demanding  quite  all,  if  not  considerably  In  excess  of  the  '^\:.^\ 
received. 

Previous  to  my  entrance  to  the  service  postmaster?  were  not  required  to  ii»- 
all  of  their  time  to  the  post  office.    Many  of  the  postmasters  have  been  en;r  j  • 
in  business,  and  the  office  demanded  but  companitlvely  little  of  their  t.:  - 
The  present  Postmaster  General,  however,  befoi^  appointment  of  postnui-^-^ 
has  insisted  on  an  agreement  by  them  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  ;-  v 
office  work,  thus  necessarily  curtailing  their  earnings  and  making  them  p"- 
tically  deiiendent  wholly  upon  their  salaries  as  postmasters. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the  commercial  world  I  know  that  the  b- : ! 
of  any  Institution  even  but  slightly  approximating  the  business  of  the  Cbi- --^ 
post  office,  would  receive  several  times  the  salary  of  its  postmaster.    I  kn  » 
too,  that  many  of  the  supervisors  in  the  postoflice.  If  similarly  empk>ye.l  '- 
commercial  concerns,  would  have  fitting  designations,  such  as  business  n.  ' 
agers,  directors,  etc.,  and  receive  much  larger  salaries  than  those  which    r- 
being  paid  in  the  post  office.  .^      .^      ^  r^* 

.A  glance  over  the  published  lists  of  salaries  paid  by  the  city  of  Chicago  n:A 
Cook  County  shows  the  following: 
City:  The  mayor,  $18,000;  his  secretary,  $5,000;  city  clerk,  $5,000;  his  cbi-* 

clerk   $4  000 
Finance   department— Comptroller,   $10,000;    deputy,   KOOO:    chief  rhr. 
$3,800;  treasurer,  $10,000;  assistant,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $3300;  collerto^ 

%lR  000 
Law  department— Corporation  counsel,  $10,000;  1  Msjs^t,  $7,600:  1  «* 

slstant,  $7,000;  5  asslsUnts,  $5,000;  3  assistants,  $4,500. 
Health  deiiartment— Commissioner,  $10,000;   assistant,  $4,500;  secm^n 

S3  000 
Public  works  department— Commivloner.  $10,000;  d^ty,  «M»0:  "I  •' 
cleA.  $3,600;  superintendent  bureau  of  streets,  $5.000 -jSiiperUiten.!.- 
burean  of  sewers,  $4,000;  engineer,  $8,000;  assistant,  $5.00ft 

^"TJ^rtsurer,  fl4,500:  assistant,  $6^000;  chief  clerk,  $8,000;  clerk.  £"•; 
d^uJy/^'oob;  chief  clerk.  $3,000;  superintendent  comity  serrke.  IB.-' 

The^^^SSriTa^^tH^xempt  from  the  ^^,^^'^'^^^^^^,: 

S2.  a"yM^aTtSiSng  thi  financial  «aponslblUty  of  tbe  ChkM»  .«* 

office. 
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The  salary  of  a  postmaster  should  comport  ^vith  his  responsibilities,  both 
€Keeative  and  financial. 

At  New  York  and  Chicago  are  the  greatest  post  offices  In  tlie  country.  The 
salary  of  the  postmaster  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis  is  the  same  as 
at  New  York  and  Chicago,  $8,000  per  annum — not  too  much  at  the  three  smaller 
cities,  but  in  comparison  all  too  small  at  the  two  larger  cities.  The  postal 
receipts  at  New  York  or  at  Chicago  are  three  times  greater  than  at  any  one 
of  tbe  t»>ree  smoll^r  cities  mentioned. 

Speuktiig  for  Chicago,  I  now  know  that  the  postmaster  can  not  undertake 
ro  eii^^fse  in  any  other  business  while  he  is  postmaster,  for  not  only  are  the 
Intimate  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  demanding  all  the  time  even 
:jri  energetic  man  can  work,  but  I  find  he  is  called  upon  for  counsel  and  action 
in  iimny  ways  not  correlated  to  post-office  business.  Public  meetings  and  pro- 
gressive movements  and  subscriptions  of  time  and  money  make  demands  which 
lie  is  expected  to  meet,  and  the  citizen  who  In  time  of  peace  does  not  know 
that  he  pets  anything  from  the  Government  but  his  mail  feels  privileged  to  call 
upon  the  postmaster  fbr  advice  and  counsel  on  matters  having  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  duties  of  the  postmaster. 

The  more  than  8,000  employees  of  the  Chicago  post  office  require  that  a 
Uirjre  number  of  supervisory  officials  be  in  constant  attendance.  These  officials 
take  an<l  should  have  much  of  the  time  of  the  postmaster  In  direction  or  coun- 
sel. There  are  at  present  3,769  bonded  officials  and  employees.  The  postal 
re<'eipt.s  at  Chicago  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  touched  the  very 
fflge  of  $36,000,000.  The  number  of  money  orders  paid  was  30,561,403,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  $208,344,344.32,  and  the  money  handled  in  that  department 
was  approximately  $424,109,000.  This  great  business,  the  transaction  of  which 
i^  governed  by  the  exaction  of  statutory  limitations  and  departmental  regula- 
tion, demands  not  only  the  full  time  of  the  postmaster,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
m:uu]$%  of  the  public,  and  private  interests  too,  his  earnest  study,  and  such  co- 
ofieration  with  the  community  interests  as  after  careful  reflection  he  can  con- 
sistently give. 

With  reference  to  man  power,  so  to  speak,  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
P<ist  office,  may  I  say  that  with  the  harnessing  of  electricity,  the  fast  trains, 
the  multiplication  of  railroads  and  junction  points,  the  distributer  of  mall, 
especially  In  the  great  post  offices  of  the  country,  must  be  a  well  endowed  and 
sufficiently  educated  man  to  become  a  proficient  and  efficient  employee.  As 
has  well  been  stated,  "  the  distributers  are  the  backbone  of  the  service,"  and 
their  value  has  hitherto  been  much  underestimated.  The  savings-bank  feature, 
the  zoning  of  parcel-post  and  second-class  matter,  the  accounting  and  turning 
over  in  accurate  and  honest  fashion  of  the  revenues  of  the  department,  re- 
quires that  all  these  employees  shall  be  fit  to  enter  the  service,  and  \vlth  their 
years  of  experience  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  such  promotion  in  salary  from 
time  to  time  as  can  consistently  be  given.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  as  a 
business  man,  that  I  had  no  real  conc^tlon  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
post-offlce  clerk  until  appointed  postmaster  at  Chicago  and  had  through  ob- 
servation and  investigation  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  also,  that  the  post-office  man  who  will 
become  an  expert  through  years  of  experience  in  the  work  and  familiarity 
with  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  is  a  valuable  man  in  the  Postal  Service 
alone,  for  if  he  leaves  that  service  his  experience  there,  especially  if  he  was 
a  distributer,  Is  of  no  great  value  anywhere  else. 

Your  committee  will,  I  am  confident,  act  wisely  in  the  case  and  will  make 
such  report  to  Congress  as  will  adjust  fairly  the  present  inequalities  throughout 
the  entire  Postal  Service. 

Copy  or  LFmcR  Prom  Postmaster  Dobnges,  of'Connebsvile,  Ind.,  to  Post- 
MAKTEB    Springsteen,    of    Indianapolis,    Respkctino    Salaries    of    Post- 

MASTEKS. 

Connersx^ixe,  Ind.,  August  SO,  1919. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Springsteen, 

President  nf  ike  Indiuna  Association  of  Pfvsidential  PosUnnMers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sib:  In  reply  to  the  request  for  my  cooperation  in  the  present  move- 
ment for  an  Increase  In  the  salaries  for  United  States  postmasters,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  action  on  the  part  of  my 
fellow  postmasters  for  this  proposed  increase  of  salaries. 
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While  U  may  ho  nssumed  that  many  individuals  In  any  i^roup  of  rawi  h^»!  ' 
puhlic  office  would  be  easily  convinced  that  an  increase  of  salary  should  t-e  • 
tained  whenever  possible,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  r-  - 
master  holding  his  position  and  commission  under  the  employment  of  t'r   . 
Sam  to  resist  any  demand  for  an  increase  of  salary  at  this  critical  time  iii  ♦ 
history  of  the  Government,  when  the  great  problems  of  reconstruction  and  r- 
justnient  after  the  war  are  the  pressing  questions  of  the  hour. 

While  war-inflated  prices  for  the  time  may  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  f"* 
increase  of  Siilary,  such  salaries  once  fixed  would  continue,  notwith^K.T.- 
the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum  back  to  normal  prices.  The  |N»Tnu.-: 
as  a  group  I  am  convinced  can  not  be  depended  upr»n  to  organize  to  I«»w<*r  i 
salaries  with  the  normal  readjustment  of  the  afi'airs  of  the  country.  «>•- 
corded  cases.) 

The  present  salaries  of  flrst-class  pi^stmasters  is  far  jihnve  th«*  in<^>m<*  <»/  • 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.     The  salary  of  ?:i,000,  $4.(K)0.  and  $.">,Un>  i»er  ; 
Is  enough  to  drive  the  wolf  of  want  from  the  door,  espe<'ia11y  at  a  tiuje   .-.   ♦ 
every  patriotic  citizen  should  be  serving  his  Government  in  helping  to  r-^ 
the  more  natural  equilibrium  of  business  affairs. 

The  President  in  his  high  patriotism  and  conscientious  devotion  tn  thf  p.' 
good  has  wisely  and  patriotically  admonished  the  thousands  of  railn»a«i  r 
who  are  now  receiving  wages  and  salaries  far  below  that  of  tlie  cla^^*  lo  \\ 
I  belong  not  to  press  for  a  raise  of  wages  while  the  Government  is  ii'^lv"  . 
strenuous  battle  to  save  tlie  public  from  tlie  evils  of  that  continuous  au:«»:. 
Inflation  that  comes  from  the  unpatriotic  struggle  to  obtain  still  hipher  ;•: 
and  siilaries,  and  that  makes  each  raise  a  justiflcation  for  the  succe**<lins:  <»  .♦ 

When  Uncle  Sam,  in  the  stress  of  w^ar,  offered  the  iiostmasters  §o  f««r  •-.- 
new  Navy  recruit,  I  did  my  whole  duty  in  providing  every  obtainable  v«»l.::   •   * 
lor  that  Xavy  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  so  heroically  heliied  to  *w  • 
Prussian  militarism  on  European  shores  and  to  save  free  America  and  m^^n-  - 
civilization  from  the  threatened  world  catastrophe,  and  1  made  no  charL'»   - 
$5  or  any  otlu»r  sum  against  Uncle  Sam's  overburdene<l  exch(Hiuer  and  i  . 
aged  to  worry  along  on  the  salary  he  paid  me  monthly  in  the  regular  d:s«M..". 
of  my  duties  as  postmaster  in  his  employment,  and  I  shall  not  now  make  dii.r- 
for  a  raise  of  salary  nor  attempt  for  purely  personal  gain  to  thwart  the  i*r-  - 
dent  in  his  patriotic  effort  to  bring  the  country  back  to  Its  safer  moorings  a., ; 
its  more  sound  and  permanent  basis. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Simon  Dokngks,  Po9tma*t*T 

Mr.  Selph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  contludes  the  pre<«M.t « 
tion  of  our  case  on  behalf  of  the  postinastei*s  of  the  United  Stat*  -, 
and  we  desire  to  express  our  dee])  appreciation  and  jrnititu<le  f 
your  patience  and  the  opportunity  afforded  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  thinlc  I  represent  the  feeling  of  the  entire  r«. 
mission  when  I  say  we  thank  j'ou  gentlemen  for  coniinp  here  ai  . 
giving  the  information  that  you  have  and  I  know  the  conimi--  •' 
will  be  benefited  by  it  and  will  be  enabled,  i>erhap.s,  when  we  <<•:  • 
to  analyze  all  these  things,  to  reach  a  more  direct  conclusion  tli 
we  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do.    Some  of  you  have  crr>--»  ' 
the  continent  to  come  here;  others  have  traveled  (juite  a  distance  a    . 
at  quite  a  little  expense,  which  amounts  to  something  these  times,  :r 
if  we  have  not  given  you  all  the  opportunity  that  3'ou  feel  you  01  ir  : 
to  have,  it  is  your  own  fault,  because  we  were  prepared  to  go  on  t 
morrow,  if  necessary,  to  hear  everybody  who  tnought  they  ough:  t 
be  lieard.    Of  course,  we  are  glad  that  you  have  been  brief  ana  o  ^: 
cise  in  your  statements  and  I  hope  you  are  all  satisfied  with  the  oy 
portunity  you  have  had  to  present  your  case,  and  I  am  sure,  as  I  said. 
the  commission  joins  me  in  thanking  you  for  comnig. 

(Whereupon  the  commission,  at  5  o'clock  p.  ni.,  adjourned.) 
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POSTAL  SALARIES. 


Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries, 
'Washington^  D.  C.^  Monday^  October  20,  1919. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  o'clock  a.  in.,  Hon.  John  JH.  Bank- 
head  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  BanWiead  and  Gay;  Congressmen  Moon,  Bell, 
Rouse,  Steenerson,  and  Maddon. 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  is  to  hear  from  the  supervisory  offi- 
cers and  office  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  The  first  on  the 
list  is  Mr.  Frank  McFarland. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANK  McFABLAND,  SITPEBINTENBENT 
SEVENTH  SinSION,  BAILWAY  MAIL  SEEVICE,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO. 

Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a 
brief  relating  to  a  readjustment  of  salaries  of  supervisory  officials 
and  office  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of 
our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  being  heard  on  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  entire  personnel. 

The  brief  that  has  been  put  into  your  hands  is  commended  to  your 
earnest  consideration,  as  it  reflects  the  deliberate  judgment  of  experi- 
enced men,  selected  from  among  the  superintendents,  assistant  divi- 
sion superintende(nts,  chief  clerks,  and  assistanti<^hief  clerks — one  from 
each  of  the  15  divisions;  also  6  others  representing  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  superintendents'  offices,  and  office  clerks  below  the  graae  of 
assistant  chief  clerk.  Thus  we  had  in  conference,  preliminary  to  the 
preparation  of  our  brief,  21  representative  men  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  who  commissioned  Mr.  W.  S.  Felt,  of  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  at  New  York;  Mr.  Christopher  Reising,  superin- 
tendent at  Boston ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Fisher,  superintendent  at  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Frank  F.  McBride,  chief  clerk  at  Chicago,  to  prepare  it  in 
accordance  with  instructions  given  by  the  general  committee  in  ses- 
sion. I  feel  that  these  gentlemen  have  done  their  work  well,  and 
have  concentrated,  in  a  very  few  pages,  much  matter  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  commission  while  it  is  endeavoring  to  determine  what 
recommendations  should  be  made  to  the  Congress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fair  wage  for  each  of  the  numerous  classes  of  postal  em- 
ployees under  the  second  assistant's  bureau. 

There  are  five  members  of  a  committee,  including  myself,  author- 
ized to  present  this  brief  to  the  commission  for  its  consideration,  and 
it  has  been  agreed  that  each  member  will  only  briefly  refer  to  the 
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claims  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Therefore,  Mr.  John  r 
Morris,  chief  clerk  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  be  heard  on  behalf  of  tl » 
chief  clerks;  Mr.  E.  F.  Loveless,  assistant  chief  clerk  at  Cincinn:*r:. 
Ohio,  on  behalf  of  assistant  chief  clerks;  Mr.  W.  S.  Felt,  head  'f 
the  scheme  department  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  New  Yor  <, 
on  behalf  of  the  men  of  that  grade,  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Amadt^n  in 
the  office  of  chief  clerk  district  5,  ninth  division,  at  Chicago,  on  U- 
half  of  those  in  offices  below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  clerk.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  the  claims  of  the  15  divi^i«  , 
superintendents;  also  of  the  15  assistant  division  superintenden'-. 
who  have  no  representative,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  briif. 
which  the  commission  can  examine  at  its  leisure,  covers  the  gnm* 
generally,  I  consider  it  both  undesirable  and  unnecessary  to  do  n.n-.. 
than  confirm  the  claims  put  forth  in  the  printed  document  submitt«  -i 
However,  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  sii|«  i 
intendent  of  a  representative  division,  hence  I  give  vou  the  follow.t :: 
data  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  seventh  division,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent : 

Number  of  R.  P.  O.  lines \^ 

Number  of  closed  pouch  lines ?♦ 

Number  of  electric  lines \- 

Cfombined  lenpjth  of  R.  P.  O.  lines mile.s_.  ITji'l    -• 

Combined  length  of  closed  pouch  lines do 2,  W>  :  • 

Combined  length  of  electric  lines do T^  \ 

Number  of  assigned  clerks l,ru*: 

Number  of  unassigned  clerks > 

Number  of  surplus  clerks ** 

Number  of  substitute  clerks 


•>«< 


Mr.  Madden.  Are  you  talking  for  the  whole  service? 

Mr.  McFarland.  My  own  division. 

Mr.  Madden.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  ask  you  aho'it 
the  closed-pouch  service  in  the  division?  That  is  a  thing  aK»:' 
which  there  is  a  lot  of  uneasiness  in  my  mind.  We  have  a  great  df-J 
of  complaint  from  constituents  all  over  the  country  about  the  del  \\ 
in  the  mails,  the  delivery  of  mails  to  towns  on  which  closed-poiu  :i 
service  is  rendered,  and  these  complaints  seem  to  indicate  that  b* - 
fore  the  closed-pouch  service  was  introduced  to  the  extent  that  now 
exists,  much  more  prompt  delivery  of  the  mail  was  had  and  tlit^ 
complaint  is  now,  for  example,  you  can  not  write  a  letter,  take  •: 
down  to  the  train  and  piit  it  on  the  train  if  the  mail  is  closed  at 
the  post  office,  as  you  used  to ;  that  the  jwstmasters  in  manv  instan^v^ 
can  not  make — ^well,  I  won't  say  can  not  make — ^he  doesn^t  make  up 
a  closed-pouch  for  delivery  to  the  next  station,  but  that  the  ni:i.l 
from  his  office  is  sent  north  to  be  made  up  at  another  station  several 
miles  away  into  pouches  for  delivery  back  to  a  station  south  of 
where  it  originated  and  thereby  create  a  day,  sometimes  two  dayv 
and  maybe  more  than  that,  delay.  What  truth  is  there  in  such  a 
complaint? 

Mr.  McFarland.  The  number  of  closed-pouch  lines  given  is  7:*. 
The  great  majority  of  these  closed-pouch  Imes  were  always  closer 
pouch  lines.  The  B.  P.  O.  service  was  only  withdrawn  from  s 
very  small  number  in  our  division  and  proportionately  in  other 
divisions,  and  when  closed-pouches  are  established  from  one  offitv 
to  another  there  ^'^  ^'^  ''eason  why  a  letter  can  not  go  in  a  close^j 
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pouch   by  an  express  train  and  let  the  baggageman  deliver  the 
[)oiich  from  that  train. 

Mr.  Madden.  He  df)esn't  put  the  mail  into  a  pouch  on  the  train, 
does  he?    You  haven't  any  K.  P.  O.  clerk  on  that  car? 

Mr.  McFarland.  No,  sir.  But  if  there  are  six  or  seven  stations 
and  the  first  office  will  make  a  pouch  for  each  one  of  the  stations 
in  order  and  the  next  office  will  make  a  pouch  for  each  one  of  the 
following  stations  in  order,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  there  is  no 
reason  why  mail  can  not  be  delivered  just  as  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  agree  with  that.  I  am  sure  that  is  right;  but 
what  is  the  practice?    That  is  not  the  practice,  is  it? 

Mr.  McFarland.  The  practice  is  to  have  a  closed  pouch  in  service 
when  there  is  as  much  as  one  letter  a  day. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  is  it  the  practice  or  the  order?  That's  the 
question.  I  know  there  is  a  regulation  to  make  a  closed  pouch  up 
if  there  is  only  one  letter  a  day,  but  does  he  do  it? 

Mr.  McFarland.  He  does  it  in  accordance  with  the  order.  Some- 
times the  postmaster  tells  us  he  has  no  mail  for  that  particular  office. 
We  have  a  complaint,  for  instance,  and  we  immediately  establish  a 
pouch  to  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  think  there  is  no  justification  for  the  complaints 
made  on  account  of  the  conditions  I  have  descii.bed? 

Mr.  McFarland.  I  don't  think  so.  Of  course  the  complaint  I  find 
most,  Mr.  Madden,  is  that  traveling  men  can  not  mail  a  letter  on  the 
train  or  that  some  business  firm  in  a  town  is  not  permitted  to  take 
their  letters  of  the  day  down  to  the  train  and  put  them  on. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  think  the  service  is  just  as  satisfactory  to  the 
mail-receiving  public  under  the  present  method  of  using  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  closed-pouch  service,  curtailing  the  number  of  clerks 
on  a  tram,  as  it.  used  to  be  ? 

Mr.  McFarland.  With  the  exception  that  the  public  can  not  mail 
their  letters  on  the  train,  which  was,  of  course,  a  great  accommodation. 
•  Mr.  Madden.  You  think  that  is  the  only  complaint? 

Mr.  McFarland.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  Of  course  the  additional  expense 
incurred  would  not  be  justified  in  extending  that  accommodation  to 
those  few  people  who  want  to  mail  their  letters  on  the  train. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  total  of  18,439.51  miles  of  service  in 
this  one  jurisdiction  which  has  to  be  kept  in  proper  adjustment,  with 
due  regard  to  economy,  hannony  of  interests,  and  effective  organiza- 
tion, so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  administrative  requirements  of  the 
superintendents  are  varied  and  onerous,  requiring  years  of  experience 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  service  before  they  can  hope  to  successfully 
discharge  the  duties  officially  imposed.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
there  are  in  the  same  jurisdiction  1,T91  clerks  and  substitutes  provided 
to  keep  up  the  distribution  of  mails  in  transit,  and  the  handling  of 
such  a  large  force  with  the  least  possible  friction  and  at  the  same  time 
establish  a  confidence  among  subordinates  that  is  so  essential  to  effec- 
tive administration  is  a  task  of  such  large  proportions  that  only  ap- 
proximate success  can  be  attained,  regardless  of  how  much  executive 
ability  a  superintendent  may  have  or  how  earnestly  he  may  strive  to 
meet  these  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  transmission 
of  mails  through  his  jurisdiction  with  "  certainty,  celerity,  and  secur- 
ity," which  is  the  prime  object  of  all  activities  in  this  service.    It  is 
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felt  that  the  division  superintendents  and  assistant  division  superin- 
tendents have  always  been  underpaid  for  the  quality  of  service  ren- 
dered. This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  understood  how  many  year«i 
must  be  spent  in  subordinate  positions  engaged  in  acquiring  expe- 
rience that  is  not  calculated  to  be  of  advantage  in  other  avocations. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  much  do  the  superintendents  and  assisi  »r;t 
superintendents  get  ? 

Mr.  McFarland.  Tlie  basic  salary  of  the  superintendents  is  $:5j:»o, 

Mr.  Madden.  All  the  same? 

Mr.  McFakland.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  a  5  per  cent  increase.  Yoii 
will  find  in  the  brief  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  15  division  jsufxT- 
intendents  now  employed  put  in  an  average  of  20  years'  service  !>»»- 
fore  they  were  advanced  to  their  present  grade.  A  man  in  the  Kail- 
way  Mail  Service,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years'  work,  largely  has  the 
"  door  of  hope  "  closed  against  him,  so  far  as  business  or  profe»i(ir  il 
life  is  concerned;  hence  it  is  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  recoinpi.-^ 
in  the  way  of  additional  salary  to  those  specializing  in  this  work  tb  .t 
will  have  the  effect  of  attracting  to  it  a  better  class  of  recruits,  aii.j 
in  the  final  analysis  produce  a  more  dependable  and  efficient  i>er- 
soimel.  • 

Mr.  Madden.  How  much  do  they  get? 

Mr.  McFarland.  The  chief  clerk  gets  $2,300,  and  the  assistant 
superintendent  $2,250,  with  5  per  cent,  which  makes  a  differenix*  of 
$62.50. 

Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  McFarland,  what  pay  do  you  get  now? 

Mr.  McFarland.  $3,250,  with  5  per  cent  increase,  which  makts 
$3,412.50. 

The  assistant  division  superintendents  are  paid  but  $62.50  per  an- 
num more  than  chief  clerks,  as  I  have  stated,  but  the  difference  in  the 
basic  salaries  is  $150  per  annum. 

This  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  Avould  appear  nece^ssarv  for  tlit* 
salaries  of  assistant  division  superintendents  to  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate the  salaries  of  superintendents,  and  on  behalf  of  the  first -naim-'k 
officials  I  shall  stiite  that  the}-  are.  in  my  opinion,  the  p<M>rest  i^ii  I 
individuals  in  the  service.  I  have  had  the  jH'ivilege  of  being  a>MKi- 
ated  with  three  assistant  division  superintendents  and  must  say  that 
each  of  them  has  been  found  capable  of  filling  the  next  higher  as-iirn- 
ment  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  they  have  done  so  when  (ktjl^khi 
required.  It  is  thei'efore  hoped  that  the  high  character  of  the  woik 
of  the  2  assistant  superintendents  in  the  field  and  the  15  at  divi.  inn 
headquarter  will  be  commensurably  recognized  in  the  way  of  a  ^\hh 
stantial  increase  in  salary,  with  proper  regard  for  the  financial  sitw- 
tion  in  which  the  Government  is  found  to  be  at  the  time  the  com- 
mission's recommendation  for  legislative  action  is  being  consideml 
by  the  Congress. 

However,  the  supervisory  officials  undei'stand,  and  are  unM*lli*^li 
enough  to  admit,  that  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  salaiy  in<  n» 
urgently  applies  in  the  case  of  low-grade  clerks,  and  believe  the  s;il- 
aries  all  the  way  to  the  top  should  be  based  on  what  increase  can  \te 
consistently  given  to  those  men.  They  have  confronting  them  at 
this  time  in  many  cases  the  question  of  where  the  next  meal  is  coming 
from,  hence  we  are  resting  our  case  with  the  commission  for  adjudi- 
cation last,  believing  that  we  will  be  taken  care  of  in  such  manner 
as  the  wisdom  and  wide  exper'  gentlemen  may  dictate. 
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As  stated  in  the  brief,  we  think  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
superintendents  and  assistant  division  superintendents  justify  sal- 
aries of  $6,000  and  $4,800  per  annum,  respectively,  but  we  are  willing 
It)  leave  the  whole  question  to  your  judgment  and  discretion.  What- 
ever decision  is  made  will  be  accepted  without  question  or  criticism, 
Hiul  our  shyulders.  will  continue  at  the  wheel  in  any  event  with  the 
«aeatest  loyaltv  and  earnestness  at  our  command. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  S.  MORRIS,  CHIEF  CLERK,  RAILWAY 

MAIL  SERVICE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Mr.  Morris.  Gentlemen  of  the  conunission,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
lip  your  valuable  time  with  making  argimients  that  you  have  heard 
l^efoi-e.  I  undei'stand  you  want  chiefly  facts  and  figures  as  to  what 
our  duties  are  and  what  our  salaries  are,  and  I  have  prepared  here  a 
l»rief  statement  outlining  the  chief  duties  of  a  chief  clerk.  Railway 
Mail  Service,  who  ranks  next  to  the  superintendent's  oflSce  in  order  of 
Mipt»rvisory  position.  These  figures  represent  my  own  work  in  my 
(»wn  district  assisted  by  five  clerks.     I  am  located  at  Memphis,  Tenu. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  cover  the  w^hole  division? 

Mr.  Morris.  There  are  three  chief  clerks  in  the  division,  and  I 
represent  the  Memphis  district  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Rouse.  With  headquarters  at  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Morris.  At  Memphis.  The  division  headquarters  ai'e  at  New 
Orleans  and  Atlanta.  I  am  in  a  peculiar  situation  because  I  report 
to  three  division  points.  There  are  several  divisions  with  Memphis 
ill  the  corner. 

In  my  district  during  the  past  fiscal  j^ear  I  had  to  supervise  the 
D)ail  service  on  62  R.  P.  O.  trains,  carrymg  mail  car  and  clerks,  and 
in  136  closed-pouch  trains,  carrying  mail  m  baggage  cars,  with  212 
clerks  employed,  covering  a  total  of  5,054,152.4  miles  of  train  service. 

It  was  my  business  to  see  that  every  clerk  in  that  district  was 
on  the  job  and  understood  his  duties  and  protected  his  runs,  as  well 
as  to  instruct  the  postmasters  and  others  who  made  closed  pouches 
as  to  what  they  should  contain  and  the  f requencj'^  with  which  they 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  chief  clerk  in  your  office  is  in  supreme  com- 
mand ? 

Mr.  Morris.  No,  sir;  I  report  to  the  division  superintendent. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  are  really  in  command  of  that  office? 

Mr.  Morris.  Locally,  yes. 

In  addition  to  that  I  made  personal  inspection  of  .service  in  180 
mail  trains,  traveling  a  total  of  37,895  miles  on  official  business,  an 
average  of  121  miles  a  day.  That  is,  I  go  in  a  mail  car  and  ride 
fioin  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  and  make  a  detailed  report  of 
the  service  performed. 

I  made  personal  investigations  and  i^ecommendations  for  all  im- 
provements, increases,  or  decreases  in  the  service  or  organization 
of  the  clerks  in  this  district.  Practically  no  changes  involving  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  service,  or  the  work  required  of  clerks, 
are  ever  made  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  clerk  after 
a  personal  investigation. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  the  inspectors  examine  into  the  railway  mail 
branch  of  the  service? 
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Mr.  Morris.  Only  at  irregular  intervals.     They  are  onleriMi  t  , 
check  us  up  like  in  a  big  corporation  at  irregular  intervals,  but  t    • 
chief  clerk  is  the  intermediary  between  the  superintendents  an- 1  t  , 
field. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  fact  is,  the  chief  clerk  is  the  man  who  ha-  .  ' 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  to  examine  into  the  maniw'i  -: 
which  the  mails  are  stored  ,at  the  depots.  I  have  to  go  arouittl  ;.- 
see  if  the  mail  is  kept  under  a  shelter  or  in  a  locked  nkun  at  nii:*  t 
and  not  exposed  to  depredation. 

Check  up  the  service  performed  and  certify  to  the  superinten/i  ? ' 
for  payment,  $308,413.68  in  salaries  for  railway  postal  clerk^  ;»M<i 
$616,082.16  to  railroad  companies  for  transportation  of  niailh,  in;::, 
ing  a  total  of  $924,495.84. 

I  made  investigations,  secured  the  necessary  evidence,  and  bri^f-; 
to  the  department  for  fine  and  deduction  1,409  irregularities  on  t  • 
part  of  the  railroad  companies.  You  know  the  department  n. .  .- 
a  fine  or  deduction  when  a  railroad  company  is  derelict  in  its  ili  !•-. 
Whenever  a  delay  comes  up,  in  which  the  railroad  company  i>  • 
volved,  it  is  my  duty  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  they  do  that  now  since  you  Ijegan  to  move  t'. 
mail  by  space? 

Mr.  MoftRis.  They  are  supposed  to  do  so,  but  to  what  extent  I  1 
not  know.     We  brief  the  case  to  them  and  thev  take  action,  but  \  • 
are  not  advised  as  to  what  action  they  do  take. 

I  investigated  and  approved  to  the  superintendent  for  paym* !/ 
1,880  cases  in  which  railroad  companies  are  entitled  to  pay  for  ex< --^ 
car  space  used.  I  have  to  find  out  how  much  additional  car  j^.m  »• 
was  furnished  and  certify  that  to  the  superintendent. 

I  arranged  and  granted  422  leaves  of  absence  to  clerks,  assigiii:  j 
substitutes  or  emergency  clerks  to  their  runs  in  each  case,  with  ne*--- 
sary  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  for  a  total  of  4,394  days,  am^'ii  t 
ing,  if  one  clerk  had  taken  it  all,  to  12  years  and  14  days,  certif  vij 
to  the  superintendent  in  each  case  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  vi- 
salary  of  the  absent  clerk  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  his  siil-i- 
tute,  incbiding  computation  of  travel  allowance  to  each.     There  i-  » 
good  deal  mor§  involved  in  a  leave  of  absence  than  would  occur  ti 
you.     I  have  to  get  a  competent  man  to  take  his  place.     The  iit « i 
taking  the  leave  of  absence  may  be  a  man  in  charge  of  the  rep>ti  ^ 
mail,  or  it  may  be  a  laborer  who  stacks  mail.     I  have  to  find  a  sui-r 
tute  to  take  his  place,  and  if  I  can  not  find  a  substitute  who  can  t  ib  - 
his  place,  I  have  to  move  a  man  from  another  position  up  to  tiike  !.  « 
place  and  fill  in  a  substitute  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  pay  of  the  substitute  is  taken  out  of  the  pay  « f 
the  regular  clerk,  except  when  he  is  on  leave  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  my  business  to  examine  every  railway  mail  clerk  at  stat«.i 
intervals,  and  every  clerk  in  first  and  second  class  post  offices  to  .-t 
that  they  know  their  duties. 

Mr.  Rouse.  How  much  time  does  a  clerk  average  on  study? 

Mr.  Morris.  You  mean  a  daily  average?  I  would  say  he  won-i 
average  something  like  one-half  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  clerk  averages  thm- 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  ? 
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Mr.  Morris.  Oh,  yes.    He  should. 

Mr.  Rouse.  But  does  he? 

Mr.  Morris.  The  results  indicate  that  they  do.  They  very  seldom 
fail  on  that  examination. 

Mr.  Rouse.  After  a  man  has  traveled  on  a  car  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  the  same  run,  been  promoted  up  from  a  lower  clerk  to  the 
clerk  in  charge,  how  much  time  does  he  study  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  He  puts  in  as  much  time  almost  as  any  man.  The 
schedules  are  constantly  changing,  services  are  being  changed,  closed- 
pouch  and  schedules;  he  has  to  know  whether  he  can  connect  a  certain 
place  more  quickly  from  one  end  of  the  line  or  the  other.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  take  as  much  time  after  he  has  been  in  the  service  and 
learned  all  the  minor  details,  as  he  would  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  a  man  is  kept  on  a  single  run  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  is  the  examination  confined  to  the  things  that  affect 
that  particular  run  or  to  any  territory  that  he  may  be  assigned  to  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Only  the  examination  that  affects  his  particular  run. 
But  we  have  a  division  of  assignments,  and  a  clerk  on  one  assignment 
must  be  prepared  to  cover  the  next  higher  assignment.  I  may  have  a 
clerk  on  a  Virginia  assigmnent;  he  must  be  prepared  to  work  Ten- 
nessee also  in  case  the  Tennessee  man  is  sick. 

Mr.  Madden.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  must  make  a  study  of 
territory  not  involved  on  his  run? 

ilr.  Morris.  Xo;  that  territory  is  involved  on  his  run.  None  of 
them,  for  instance,  would  have  to  take  Pennsylvania,  which  is  not 
on  his  run. 

I  investigated  and  made  proper  charge  under  the  efficiency-rating 
system  of  3,012  irregularities  on  the  part  of  railway  postal  clerks. 
Some  of  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  that  efficiency-rating 
system.  It  is  just  a  method  of  bookkeeping  to  keep  track  of  the  mis- 
takes a  railway  mail  clerk  makes.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  if 
expressed  in  demerits  or  black  marks  rather  than  in  minus  marks. 

Mr.  Maddex.  What  standard  of  rating  must  a  man  acquire  to  be 
entitled  to  promotion;  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Morris.  The  highest  man  we  have  got  could  not  be  promoted 
if  he  has  got  as  high  as  300  minus  marks  against  him. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  percentage  of  efficiency  must  he  stand  up  to? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  the  way  we  grade  our  men.  It  is  merely  a 
method  of  expressing  a  man's  degree  of  efficiencv  in  minus  marks  or 
phis  marks  instead  of  percentage.  Five  hundred  minus  marks  would 
call  /or  a  reduction.    If  a  man  got  700,  he  would  be  up  for  removal. 

I  checked  up  their  efficiency  records  and  recommended  the  reduc- 
tion or  removal  of  six  clerks  for  unsatisfactory  service. 

I  checked  up  their  efficiency  records  and  recommended  the  promo- 
tion of  170  railway  postal  clerks. 

I  approved  and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  the  resignation  of 
15  clerks,  and  checked  up  the  return  of  all  Government  property  in 
their  possession. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  say  you  approved  the  resignations? 

Mr.  Morris.  Of  15  clerks;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Suppose  you  had  not  approved? 

Mr.  Morris.  They  probably  would  have  quit,  but  under  the  law  he 
must  obey  my  obstructions  as  long  as  he  is  a  railway  mail  clerk,  and 
he  is  in  the  service  until  his  resignation  is  accepted. 
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Mr.   Stebnersox.  He  can  not  quit  without  the  consent  of   ^ 
department? 

Mr.  Morris.  Theoretically,  he  can  not. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  hold  a  man  to  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  Oh,  no;  if  a  man  is  going  to  quit,  he  is  goin;:  t 
quit. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  reasons  do  they  assign  for  wantinii  t 
quit? 

Mr.  Morris.  Practically  all -have  quit  for  better  positions. 

I  have  checked  up  and  required  212  clerks  to  pay  premium-  '- 
bonds  of  $1,000. 

I  have  received,  checked  up,  and  investigated  all  irregularix.— 
noted  on,  and  noted  and  recorded  all  necessary  information  frr-i  . 
21,900  trip  reports,  an  average  of  60  reports  iaily.  The  clerk  <•• 
every  tram  carrying  a  clerk  must  make  a  daily  report  to  the  cl.  : 
clerk  showing  what  he  did  and  what  irregularities  occurred  <:. 
that  trip.    I  have  to  keep  a  record  of  that. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  have  to  enter  that  into  the  records  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Only  a  part  of  it.    I  keep  the  reports  them.selvf'^ 

I  keep  corrected  and  require  clerks  to  correctly  distribute  ar. : 
dispatch  mail  in  accordance  with  11  general,  31  standpoint,  and  17 
local  schemes,  and  22,791  examination  cards. 

I  made  and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  407  regular  re- 
quired reports  covering  the  various  details  of  the  service.  As  I 
said  awhile  go,  the  chief  clerk  is  the  intermediary  between  the  M  . 
and  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  bases  liis  nH-<>iitmt*r  •  - 
tions  on  the  recommendations  and  reports  received  from  the  chi«  f 
clerk. 

I  received,  opened,  and  ^ave  necessary  attention  to  a  daily  aver- 
age of  85  letters  and  official  commimications ;  making  a  total  r>: 
26,605  for  the  year. 

I  wrote  and  mailed  a  daily  average  of  107  letters  and  official  a^u.- 
munications,  keeping  files  and  records  of  same,  making  a  total  *■* 
33,491  for  the  year. 

These  included  complaints  from  postmasters,  complaints  fr«:.. 
the  public  and  complaints  from  the  clerks,  and  they  all  go  to  t:  <" 
chief  clerk  and  he  has  to  handle  the  case  until  it  is  ready  for  clos- 
ing by  the  superintendent. 

I  have  to  keep  a  record  of  every  locked  mail  pouch  handle*!  ni. 
every  mail  train  in  the  5,054,152.4  miles  of  mail  service  performri. 
I  must  keep  a  record  of  every  locked  pouch  containing  first-cls\^> 
mail  in  my  district,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  clerk  on  the  train, 
and  I  have  to  show  whether  a  particular  pouch  was  handled  <>r 
not. 

I  have  to  prepare  a  monthly  schedule  of  runs,  showing  the  clerks 
tq  be  on  duty  in  every  mail  train  on  every  day  of  the  month.  1 
have  to  keep  a  record  of  when  a  man  is  due  on  a  run  and  see  thitt 
he  is  there.  If  he.  is  not  able  to  be  there,  it  is  my  duty  to  fumi>:: 
some  one  else  for  the  job. 

I  furnish  each  of  the  212  railway  postal  clerks  with  all  nece<-nrv 
supplies  for  tbe  performance  of  tlieir  duties  and  keep  a  record  of  ..!. 
such,  by  individual  clerks.     Of  course,  that  refers  mostly  to  de|>:irt 
mental  forms,  twine,  lock?,  sacks,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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Personally  I  was  engaged — I  would  like  to  call  your  special  atten- 
on  to  this — personally,  I  was  engaged  on  official  duties,  1,441  hours 
1  the  office,  661  hours  at  railros^  depots,  1,330  hours  tntveling  on 
lOving  trains,  making  a  total  of  3,436  hours  during:  the  year,  or  a 
ally  average  of  11  hours  and  36  minutes  every  working  day  of  the 
ear. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  traveled  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  Morris.  Thirty-seven  thousand  miles. 

I  was  allowed  15  days'  annual  vacation.  A  chief  clerk  is  not 
llowed  any  leave,  with  pay,  for  sickness  or  anything  else. 

My  salary  was  $2,300,  mcluding  a  $200  bonus  of  July  1, 1918. 

Now,  in  comparison  with  that,  I  would  like  to  invite  your  atten- 
lon  to  some  of  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  railroad  employees.  The 
ailroad  division  superintendent  is,  of  course,  the  head  of  a  railroad 
ivision.    He  gets  an  average  of  $5,700  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Fifty-seven  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Morris.  Twenty-three  hundred. 

Mr.  Madden.  Twenty-one  hundred  is  the  basic  salary? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  Our  division  superintendent  get^  about 
3J250.  Of  course,  a  railroad  superintendent  has  jurisdiction  over 
bout  1,900  men. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  are  speaking  now  about  railroad  employees,  not 
hose  in  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  .This  is  railroad  service.  And  a  railroad 
livision  superintendent  has  the  superintendence  of  practically  5,000 
niles  of  track.  Under  him  comes  the  train  master,  master  mechanic, 
•oadmaster,  and  station  agents.  Under  the  train  master  comes  the 
raveling  engineers.  That  train  master  gets  $4,000  a  year.  He  has 
mder  him  traveling  engineers,  and  they  get  $3,600 ;  and  their  service 
s  confined  to  one  mvision. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  on  what  road? 

Mr.  MoRms.  On  any  road.  We  calculated  this  as  the  average  for 
ill  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  long  has  that  been  in  vogue? 

Mr.  Morris.  It  is  in  vogue  at  present.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
las  been. 

Mr.  Bell.  Since  the  Government  took  charge? 

ilr.  Morris.  Probably  so.  The  trainmaster  has  jurisdiction  only 
ner  his  district,  which  will  average  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 
My  district  involves  thirty-five  hundred  miles.  He  gets  four  thou- 
sand and  I  get  twenty-three  hundred.  The  detail  of  my  work,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  much  more  complicated  than  his,  but  of  course  he  is 
a  lx»tter  judge  of  that,  and  probably  you  are,  than  I  would  be.  The 
railroad  engineer  gets  thirty-one  hunared  dollars  a  year,  a  conductor 
pets  twenty-six  hundred,  a  fireman  will  get  twenty-four  hundred,  a 
bnikeman  will  get  two  thousand,  a  switchman  two  thousand — as 
much  as  our  hi^e>st  grade  men  on  the  road  will  get.  A  baggage 
man  will  get  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven.  A  master  mechanic, 
of  course,  is  a  skilled  artisan.  I  wouldn't  want  to  compare  ourselves 
with  him,  because  his  is  a  profession.  He  gets  forty-eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 
Mr.  Moon.  That  is  for  the  whole  system  of  railroads  ? 
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Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.    A  roadmaster,  employed  on  one  divi- . 
gets  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  a  year.    His  business  is  the  U}-;- 
of  the  track,  maintenance  of  way,  track  and  bridge  work,  ari 
supervisor  gets  up  to  thirty-three  hundred  dollars  a  year.    St:ir 
agents  get  from  twelve  to  thirty-nine  hundred  dollars  a  year.    1 
station  agent  at  Memphis  gets  thirty-nine  hundred  dollars  a  y»  . 
and  he  has  clerks  under  him  that  get  three  thousand. 

Now,  I  will  conclude  my  list  of  figures  with  a  statement  o{  r. 
expenses  last  year,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  corii;  . 
with  my  salary  of  twenty-three  hundred  dollars.    I  have  a  famil\  - 
six  dependents ;  Iny  age  is  45,  my  wife  is  43,  and  I  have  one  danjr!<f' 
16,  one  14,  a  son  11,  and  one  8  who  go  to  school.    My  other  S4>n.  :• 
was  in  the  Navy,  and  of  course  he  was  not  dependent  at  that  ti*  . 


Financial  statement  of  John  »S.  Morris,  chief  clerk  Railtoay  Mail  Krrri 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  i,  1918,  to  June  SO,  191*.*, 


'  f 


Family:  Self,  age  45;  wife,  age  43;  daughter,  age  16;  daughter,  kz-*  li 
son,  age  11;  son,  age  8.  Total,  6  dependents.  (My  other  son,  age  18,  v  , 
in  the  Navy  until  Mar.  31,  1919.) 


Items  of  expense. 


Food,  milk,  butler,  Ice 

Clothing  and  incidentals 

Rent ,  ac  S35  per  month ' 

Ught.  water,  fuel,  gas 

Insurance  and  interest 

School  supplies 

Laundry  and  laundry  supplies 

Car  fare,  street  railway 

Lunch  down  town  for  myself  (4  miles). 

Telephone  in  home 

Doctors  and  drugs 


Actual  expenditures  for  the  year. 
Salary  for  the  year 


Actual  cash  deflcit  for  the  year 

failed  to  pro^  ide  the  following  reasonable  requirements  for  my 

family  during  the  year: 

Insurance  dropped W4. 00 

Church  and  charity 60. 00 

Recreation,  amusement 90. 00 

Clothing 75.00 

Special  education  for  son 300. 00 

Increase  expected  in  rent » 300. 00 

Should  have  saved 500. 00 


Amount 
expended. 


50 
00 


$1,220.00 

45.5. 28 

420.00 

141 

141 

140.00 

139.00 

96.00 

48.00 

42.00 

28.00 


Peroentaise ,  'i*'  *  ' 
of  total.    :     r.- 


I 


--J 


43 
Id 
15 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


!-• 


2,868.78  I 
2,300.00    . 


100 


578. 78 


3S 


Deficiency  in  salary  for  the  year. 


1,389.00 
1,957.78 


flO 
83  < 


1  Our  rent  was  not  raised  during  that  year,  but  we  expect  It  to  be  raised  at  least  S25  per  mooih  : 
the  next  year. 

Wc  employ  no  help  of  any  kind  at  home.    My  wife,  assisted  by  the  cliii<!r> 
attends  to  all  the  housework,  cooking,  etc.    We  keep  no  automobile  or  vei. 
of  any  kind. 

Our  deflcit  was  made  up  from  some  money  we  had  in  l)ank  at  becii. 
of  the  year,  augmented  by  the  sale  of  some  land. 
Length  of  service  in  Railway  Mail  Service,  27  years. 
I  declare  the  above  to  be  a  true  statement 

J.  S.  Moms, 
Chief  Clerk  Railway  Mail  Service  at  Memphis,  7^ir 

Mr.  Morris.  I  actually  spent  $500  moi-e  than  my  salary,  and  " ; 
ask  you  to  point  out  any  item  of  expense  that  might  have  Ik. 
avoided. 
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Mr.  Madden.  What  fund  did  you  drain  that  $500  out  of? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  happened  to  have  a  little  in  the  bank  and  I  sold  a 
bit  of  land. 

Mr.  Moon.  If  you  had  had  10  in  your  family  you  would  have  had 
to  quit. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  would  have  had  to  quit. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  if  you  had  had  just  yourself  you  would  have  made 
bome  money. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  saved  us — ^that  when  I 
was  younger  I  managed  to  save  some.  Then,  there  are  some  things 
that  a  man  should  provide  that  I  did  not  provide.  For  instance,  I 
had  to  drop  an  insurance  policy.  I  ought  to  have  donated  $60  to 
church  and  charity  that  I  could  not  <;ontribute.  On  recreation  and 
amusement  I  think  I  should  have  expended  $90  on  a  family  of  six 
people,  and  we  spent  practically  nothing.  On  clothing,  we  should 
have  spent  $75  more.  This  is  the  first  suit  of  clothes  I  have  had  for 
three  vears.  My  wife  hasn't  had  a  decent  suit  in  three  years.  Of 
course,  we  make  over  our  old  clothes  for  the  children. 

I  ought  to  have  given  my  son,  18,  who  was  in  the  Navy,  a  special 
pchication.  He  is  trying  to  educate  himself  as  it  is,  but  I  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  help  him  out  to  the  extent  of  $300,  which  I  could 
not  do.  I  should  also  have  been  prepared  for  an  increase  in  rent  of 
$;^00,  which  I  will  have  to  pay  next  year,  and  a  man  of  my  age 
should  have  been  able  to  save  money  out  of  his  salary  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  his  old  age  and  to  take  care  of  sickness  and  other  things 
that  come  up.  I  only  spent  $26  for  doctors  and  drugs.  Suppose  I 
had  had  an  operation  to  pay  for,  or  a  serious  spell  of  illness.  I 
would  have  had  to  go  into  debt  to  pay  for  it.  Altogether,  that 
iiiake^  about  $1,389  that  I  was  not  able  to  provide  that  a  man  in 
ordinary  condition  ought  to  have  been  able  to  provide. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  it  would  take  $4,000  to  do  just  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Morris.  Just  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  would  include  the  $500  that  you  want  to  save. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  includes  the  $500  that  I  should  have  been  able 
to  save ;  j'es,  sir. 

We  employ  no  help  of  any  kind  at  my  home.  My  wife,  assisted 
by  the  children,  does  all  the  cooking  and  the  housework.  We  do 
not  spend  a  nickle  for  any  help.  We  do  not  keep  an  automobile  or 
a  vehicle  of  any  kind,  and  we  have  no  expense  that  we  could  possibly 
eliminate.  Our  deficit  was  met  by  withdrawing  money  from  the 
bank  and  bv  the  sale  of  some  land. 

Now,  I  haven't  said  a  word  in  here  about  what  a  chief  clerk  should 
get.  I  think  you  gentlemen  want  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  what 
I  do  for  the  money  I  get  and  what  it  costs  a  man  in  my  position 
to  live,  and  with  that  information  I  think — I  feel  sure — ^you  are 
going  to  do  us  justice.  I  think  every  man  in  the  service  in  the  United 
States  believes  that  you  will  treat  us  fairly. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  hours  a  day  it  takes  you 
to  properly  perform  your  duties. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  actually  worked  11  hours  and  30  minutes  a  day. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  not  entitled  to  any  overtime? 

Mr.  Morris.  No  overtime.  We  don't  watch  the  clock.  If  there  is 
anything  to  do,  we  do  it.    I  have  many  a  time  worked  in  my  oflSce 
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all  day,  gone  out  and  traveled  all  night  on  the  road  and  come  \  :•  - 
and  worked  in  mv  office  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Morris.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  long  were  you  chief  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  About  10  years. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  makes  37  years  in  all. 

Mr.  Morris.  No  ;  27  in  all. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  offers  have  you  had,  if  any,  in  the  cominen  . . 
world  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  came  into  the  service  when  I  was  about  18  yii- 
old.    At  that  time  I  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  grocery  at  $40  a  ino:  t 
and  I  saved  more  money  than  I  can  now. 

'  Mr.  Bell.  Have  you  had  any  recent  offers  in  the  commer ,  i 
world  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  pay  no  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  mialiiied  f^r  : 
position  in  the  commercial  world.    This  business  unnts  a  man  f* 
any  other  vocation,  and  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  prohibit  v.. 
from  augmenting  my  salary  by  any  outside  work.    If  I  did  havt>  .i 
few  hours  to  spare  every  day,  I'couldnt  go  outside  and  make  a  f* -^ 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  in  the  service  27  yeai*s  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  based  upon  y<»':i 
long  experience,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  space  system  has  any  ai 
vantages  over  the  former  system?    Do  you  get  my  question? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes;  I  get  your  question.    It  has  some  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  economy  in  it? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  wouldn't  sav  there  is  no  economv  in  it.  Anv  h\-'- 
of  payment  should  be  fair  with  an  equitable  system  employeil  t  ■ 
administer  it.  You  could  take  the  weight  basis  and  apply  a  ra*  • 
that  would  give  you  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  space  basis.  I: 
depends  upon  the  rate  per  unit. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  your  post  office;  somebody  there  rep<«rt- 
the  amount  of  space  required  on  each  train  going  out.  Suppose  ye*. 
made  a  mistake  on  an  incoming  train  and  that  train  is  ready  to  i: . 
out  and  your  space  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  mail,  what  beconi*  - 
of  that  mail  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  frequently  happens.  We  put  that  mail  in  th 
baggage  car,  or  any  other  available  place,  if  they  have  the  spai> 
The  railroad  companies  claim  it  is  unfair  to  them  to  have  to  fumi-:. 
that  emergency  space.  We  do  not  require  them  to  unload  anjihii  n 
they  have  got  loaded,  but  we  require  them  to  give  the  mail  preft.- 
ence  over  the  unloaded  matter.  We  load  that  mail  and  pay  th*:. 
for  it.  We  had  1,880  cases  in  my  district  last  year  where  that  actualh 
happened.  That  is  about  six  cases  a  day,  and  it  was  my  business  r^ 
see  what  that  amounted  to  and  certify  it  to  the  superintendent  t- 
be  paid. 

Mr.  Moon.  They  get  paid  for  that  space  coining  or  going,  wheth*-." 
it  is  used  or  not? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir;  under  regular  authorizations. 
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Mr.  Moox.  The  department  claims  they  saved  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  with  the  space  basis  over  the  weight  basis  last  year.  Do  you 
know  how  that  came  about? 

Mr.  Morris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  How  does  the  expense  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  due  the  railroads  under  these  two  plans  compare  with  each 
other  ?  That  is,  under  the  weight  plan  you  have  to  have  quadrennial 
weig:hs,  which,  I  believe,  costs  sometning  like  $2,000,000  for  tht» 
four  veal's,  and,  under  this  space  plan,  you  have  to  have  somebody 
ascertain  how  much  space  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  that 
costs  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  would  cost  the  services  of  about 
60  clerks  per  annuip ;  say  about  $120,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  there  any  other  expense  in  ascertaining  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  about  the  onlv  expense,  except,  possibly,  some 
expense  for  getting  out  forms,  blanks,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  it  would  cost  more  to  administer  the 
weiffht  plan? 

Mr.  Morris.  'Considerably  more. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  it  would  be  the  difference  between  four 
times  $120,000  and  $2,000,000— about  half  a  million.  Two  million 
for  four  years — or  half  a  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Morris.  Of  course  I  haven't  got  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  what  it 
would  be,  isn't  it?  Well,  now,  is  there  any  other  expense?  I  think 
you  said  that  is  all  the  expense  there  woula  be. 

Mr.  Morris.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now.  does  it  happen  that  the  railroad  companies 
sometimes  can  not  furnish  that  space  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  happens  then  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  We  simply  have  to  keep  the  mail  until  the  next  train. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  may  be  until  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  MoRRxs.  Yes;  that  may  be  until  the  next  day.  Most  places 
have  three  or  four  trains  a  day,  and  we  take  the  next  train  that 
comes  along. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  might  cause  that  mail  to  miss  connections. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  that  happens  very  sel- 
dom. I  don't  think  I  have  had  a  case  of  that  character  since  last 
December. 

Mr,  Stbbnerson.  The  argument  of  the  railroad  is  that  they  must 
take  that  mail  and  furnish  that  extra  space,  even  if  they  Have  to 
leave  their  own  business  in  the  depot. 

Mr.  Morris.  They  may  have  to  leave  it  in  the  depot,  but  we  do  not 
require  them  to  take  it  out  of  the  train.  If  we  notify  them  that  we 
have  extra  mail  before  they  load  the  baggage,  they  have  to  load  that 
mail. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  would  be  true  uiyier  the  weight  basis  also  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  of  postal  regulations. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  No;  that  can  not  be  so,  becauseMinder  the  we:j 
plan,  they  do  not  limit  them  to  so  much  space.  The  railroad  r  : 
panv  furnishes  a  car  then. 

Mr.  Morris.  They  didn't  give  them  under  the  weight  bai^i-  a 
much  space  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Moon.  There  is  practically  more  delay  under  the  weight  Imv 
than  under  the  space  basis? 

Mr.  Morris.  Under  the  space  basis  we  authorize  enough  spue*.   : 
the  bagga^  car  to  take  care  of  the  mail  we  exj^ect.    Under  the  \\vr^ 
basis  we  did  not  authorize  any  space  at  all. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  the  department  has  reported  in  the  a.\ 
nual  report  that  they  have  saved  a  good  many  cars  under  the  ^p:!  • 
plan  as  against  the  weight  plan.  If  they  used  just  as  much  -^[m  • 
under  the  space  plan  as  when  we  figured  on  the  weight  ba-i>.  ;: 
doesn't  seem  that  they  could  have  saved  anything. 

Mr.  Morris.  It  is  a  matter  of  rate  and  administration,  as  I  -i 
awhile  ago. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bell.  Who  becomes  responsible  for  that  mail^in  the  bagg;:: 
car? 

Mr.  IMoRRis.  The  baggageman.  We  hold  the  railroad  compa^;. 
responsible. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  All  the  mail  that  goes  into  the  baggage  car  i- 
imder  the  control  of  a  railroad  employee  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  postal  employee  has  nothing  to  do  witli  ir '. 

Mr.  Morris.  He  doesn't  go  in  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  wasn't  true  to  the  same  extent  under  t:. 
weight  basis,  was  it? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Didn't  you  have  a  clerk  in  charge  of  it  then ! 

Mr.  Morris.  We  have  one  now,  but  he  stays  in  the  mail  car. 

Mr,  Steenerson.  I  thought  thei-e  was  more  mail  in  the  bagiri^ir- 
cars  now. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  don't  think  so,  except  for  the  natural  increase  in  tl  • 
mails. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  have  known  of  complaints  that  they  didn't 
have  sufficient  clerks  in  a  train  and  therefore  couldn't  mail  letters, 

Mr,  Bell.  That  was  where  there  were  closed  pouches. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Bell.  They  carry  a  baggage  car  with  a  mail  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Just  a  baggage  car.  That  has  been  subjected  to  a  g<v><) 
deal  of  criticism  and  complaint.  To  illustrate  that:  I  had  a  rpqiie-t 
come  through  the  superintendent  from  some  bank  in  New  Orleans 
He  wanted  mail  service  established  with  car  and  clerk  between  N^  v^ 
Orleans  and  Chicago,  900  miles.  They  gave  as  their  reason  that  s 
patron  in  New  Orleans  could  not  mail  a  letter  on  that  train  leas  thi" 
30  minutes  from  the  departure  of  that  train.  I  had  a  watch  pat  "' 
that  train  to  see  how  many  letters  were  mailed,  and  there  were  <h  ^ 
two  letters  mailed  in  six  clays.  It  would  have  cost  the  departnio?^ 
about  $50,000  a  year  to  put  the  service  on  there  that  they  wanted,  ar:  i 
it  would  have  advanced  the  delivery  of  about  two  letters  every  -i\ 
days.    There  are  instances,  of  course,  where  a  service  of  this  kii.i 
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would  be  much  better.  Mistakes  have  been  made  in  some  instances 
in  putting  closed  pouch  service  on. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  would  be  true  of  the  smaller  lines  where 
there  is  only  one  train  a  day  and  people  are  accustomed  to  mailing 
their  letters  on  the  train,  and  now  they  can  not  mail  them  on  the 
train  at  all.    Th^  post  office  may  be  a  half-mile  away  from  the  depot. 

Mr.  Morris.^  As  I  said  just  now,  there  have  been  mistakes  made, 
but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  it  has  been  justified.  Take  a  little 
line  with  only  four  or  five  stations,  there  is  no  use  putting  a  mail 
car  on  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  case  in  New  Orleans  was  an  extreme  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Morris.  They  wanted  a  clerk  put  on  there  for  900  miles.  The 
request  came  from  a  bank  that  we  ought  to  put  the  facilities  on  there 
for  anybody  who  wanted  to  use  them,  and  that  was  a  train  that 
didn't  make  a  dozen  stops  between  New  Orleans  and  Chicag;o. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  where  there  are  15  or  20  small  cities  on  a 
line  and  they  have  to  depend  on  these  closed  pouches,  you  recognize 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  and  that  it  is  an  inconvenience  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  On  lines  of  that  kind  we  should  certainly 
have  a  mail  car  and  clerk. 

I  win  now  hand  to  vour  secretary  a  copy  of  an  organization  sheet, 
showing  the  details  of  the  assignments  in  a  chief  clerk's  office,  and  a 
record  of  my  original  appointment,  various  promotions,  etc.,  and 
will  hold  ihyself  ready  to  furnish  any  further  information  you  de- 
sire regarding  my  assignment. 

organization  of  b.  p.  o.  lines,  by  cbews. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Tweijpth  Division, 

September  1,  1919. 

Statement  shoidng  the  organization  of  the  office  of  chief  clerk,  Mem>phiB,  Tenn., 
.effective  July  i,  1919,  under  Department  Circular  826. 


Names  by  crews. 


Morris,  Johns 

Famham,  Oalus  L. 

Harding,  Noah 

Bennett,  Elmer  E.. 

Eller.Irby  W 

Thompson,  Amy  I . 


Dally 

iveram 

miles  by 

each 

clerk. 
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Grade. 


CC 
10 
9 
8 
6 
1 


Tour  of  duty. 


8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m 

8.80  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m, 

8  a.  m.  to4p.  m , 

do , 

do 

do 


Off  for  lunch. 


30mlnateB. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Dally 

arerage 

overtime 

preceding 

year  1918. 


4.36 
.50 
.39 

1.49 
.37 
.20 


Daily 
average 
hours  of' 

duty. 


11.30 
8.00 
7.49 
8.60 
7.47 
7,20 


The  chief  clerk  usually  visits  office  every  Sunday  when  In  city,  attending  to 
any  matters  of  importance.  Famham,  Harding,  Bennett,  and  Eller  alternate 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  by  which  each  is  off  duty  1  p.  m.  Saturdiay  until  regu- 
lar hour  Monday,  three  weeks  out  of  every  four,  and  ever  fourth  week  remains 
on  duty  until  closing  time  Saturday,  and  reports  at  office  for  one  hour's  service 
Sunday  morning  following. 

This  office  has  Jurisdiction  over — 

Glass  A  R.  P.  O.  lines,  10;  R.  P.  O.  trains,  34;  R.  P.  clerks,  36;  transfer 
offices,  2,  with  2  clerks. 

Class  B  R.  P.  O.  lines,  2 ;  R.  P.  O.  trains,  12 ;  R.  P.  clerks,  34 ;  transfer  offices, 
1  with  8  clerks. 
'  Class  C  R.  P.  b.  lines,  5 ;  R.  P.  O.  trains,  16 ;  R.  P.  clerks,  108. 
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Closed-pouch  lines,  25;  C.  P.  trains,  123;  P.  O.  clerks,  94.  in  27  first  tr.: 
second  class  post  offices. 

Electric  lines,  1 ;  electric  trains,  13 ;  34  unassigned  and  subclerks. 

Total  lines,  43;  trains,  198;  clerks,  306,  to  be  regularly  examined. 

Daily  miles  II.  P.  O.  train  service,  10,011;  daily  miles  C.  P.  train  sen'i>- 
4,215. 

Keep  corrected  and  on  file  11  general,  31  standpoint,  17  local  schemes,  ar. : 
22,791  examination  cards. 

This  office  examines  clerks  on  request  and  attends  to  filling  of  nins  and  eiL<  r- 
gencies  on  all  lines  of  the  five  divisions  centering  at  Memphis. 

Of  the  above,  one  class  A  line  and  clerk  are  in  eleventh  divl6i<Hi,  t  .^ 
following  in  fourth  division,  balance  in  twelfth  division : 

Class  A  R.  P.  O.  lines,  1 ;  R.  P.  O.  trains,  6 ;  R.  P.  clerks,  3. 

Class  C  R.  P.  O.  lines,  1 ;  R.  P.  O.  trains,  4 ;  R.  P.  clerks,  28. 

Closed-pounch  lines,  3 ;  C.  P.  trains,  17 ;  P.  O.  clerks,  29,  in  8  first  and  sen :,  * 
class  post  offices;  18  unassigned  and  subclerks. 

Total  lines,  5 ;  trains,  27 ;  clerks,  76,  to  be  regularly  examined. 

Morris,  chief  clerk,  supervises  district,  attends  to  all  out-of-town  work,  tr-.^- 
eling,  inspections,  special  reports,  organizations,  transfer  offices,  car  sp^.>'. 
examinations  of  post-office  clerks,  recommendations  to  department. 

Famham,  assistant  chief  clerk,  general  office  supervision,  special  correspn:.'- 
ence,  provides  for  runs,  handles  substitutes  and  leave,  travel  allowance,  y.- 
rolls,  cost  of  distribution. 

Harding,  first  clerk,  handles  routine  correspondence,  card  records,  period,  i' 
reports,  mail  failures,  efficiency  system;  assists  assistant  chief  clerk  and  sh^.-. 
clerk. 

Bennett,  second  clerk,  handles  trip-report  desk,  keeps  stock,  handles  supplj^-i. 
local  failures,  mailing  desk. 

Eller,  third  clerk,  conducts  examinations,  keeps  schemes,  cards,  maps,  srbt fl- 
utes corrected;  handles  error  records,  general  files;  assists  first  and  se^^'L*: 
clerks. 

Thompson,  fourth  clerk,  stenographic  work,  writes  all  general  corresp^r.i 
ence ;  assists  in  handling  mail  failures ;  keeps  record  of  supplies  to  clerks ;  as- 
sists second  clerk. 

BOSTER  OF  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERKS. 

Official  name,  John  S.  Morris. 

Personal  items. — Full  name,  John  S.  Morris;  appointed  from  Martin;  conr*>. 
Weakley ;  State,  Tennessee ;  congressional  district,  ninth ;  date  of  birth,  Ju:y  a 
1873;  place  of  birth,  Conyersville,  Tenn. ;  race,  white;  educational  advanui-'w 
common  school  and  business  college;  conjugal  condition,  married;  heizhf.  r. 
Ifeet  8i  inches;  weight  when  appointed,  138  pounds;  previous  occupation,  U-i. 
keeper ;  soldier  or  sailor,  no. 

Pay  office:  Memphis,  Tenn.,  effective  February  1,  1909;  Meridian,  Mi^^. 
effective  March  13,  1909 ;   Memphis,  Tenn.,  effective  April  1,  1912. 


Order. 


Probationary  ap- 

pointmfent. 
Permanent     ap- 
pointment. 

Promoted 

Do 

Do 

Fay  Increased — 


Promoted. 


Promoted. 
Do.... 


Date  of  order. 

Class. 

Pay. 

Sept.  16,1«» 

1 

$800 

Dec.    6,1802 

1 

900 

Jan.   29,1895 
May    2,1805 
liar.  16,1900 
July     1,1907 

2 
3 
6 
7 

1,000 
1,150 
1,400 
1,500 

Mar.  13,1900 

10 

1,800 

Oct.   11,1912 
July     1, 1914 
July    5,1918 

2,000 
2,100 
2,300 

B.  P.  O. 


Cairo    and    New 

Orleans. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

Memphis,  Grena, 
and  New  Or- 
leans. 

Chief  clerk,  RaU- 
way  Mall  Seir- 
Ice. 

do 

do 


Reason.  jBecinscrr.  t 

I 


Sept  17.  l>K 
Dec,   e,;**: 


Clerk  in  charge. 


Additional  at  Me-    Mir.  U. :«» 

ridian. 


RedassifloBtlon. 
do. 


Oct,    I W.: 
July    l,i«.4 
ActofCoogresL...  July    Ll*.» 


Substitute  record, — Appointed  from  Martin,  Tenn. ;  residence,  Martin,  Teon. : 
date  of  appointment,  January  10,  1892 ;  date  of  acceptance,  January  12,  IftC : 
bond.  National  Surety  Ck>.,  December  1,  191S. 

I^Iail  key  numbers:  81728,  74890. 

Registered  key  number:  10916. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  MOBE  IMPORTANT  DUTIES  ACTUALLY  PEBFOBKED 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1910,  BY  JOHN  8.  M0RBI8,  CHIEF  ^LEBK, 
BAZLWAY  MAH.  SEBVICE,  AT  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  ASSISTED  BY  ONE  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
CUKMK  AND  FOUB  CLEBKS. 

I.  Supervised  the  mail  service  in  62  R.  P.  O.  trains,  carrying  mall  car  and 
clerks,  and  in  136  closed-pouch  trains,  carrying  mail  in  baggage  cars,  with  212 
Clerks  employed,  covering  a  total  of  5,054,152.4  miles  of  train  service. 

^2.  Made  personal  inspection  of  service  in  180  mail  trains,  traveling  a  total  of 
37.895  miles  on  official  business ;  an  average  of  131  miles  every  day. 

3.  Made  personal  investigations  and  recommendations  for  all  Improvements, 
increases,  or  decreases  In  the  service  or  organization  of  the  clerks  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  practically  no  changes  involving  an  Increase  or  decrease  in  the  service  or 
the  work  required  of  clerks  are  ever  made  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  clerk  after  personal  Investigation. 

4.  Supervise  the  manner  in  which  malls  are  handled  and  stored  at  Important 
railroad  depots  and  see  that  same  are  not  exjmsed  to  depredation. 

o.  Check  up  the  service  performed  and  certl^  to  the  superintendent  for  pay- 
ment $308,413.68  in  salaries  for  railway  postal  clerks  and  $616,082.16  to  rall- 
roa<l  companies  for  transportation  of  malls ;  total,  $924,495.84. 

6.  Made  investigation,  secured  necessary  evidence,  and  briefed  to  the  depart- 
ment fur  tine  or  deduction  1,409  irregularities  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies. 

7.  Investigated  and  approved  to  the  suiierintendent  for  payment  1,880  cases 
In  which  railroad  companies  are  entitled  to  pay  for  excess  car  space  used. 

8.  Arranged  and  granted  422  leaves  of  absence  to  clerks,  assigning  substitute 
or  emergency  clerk  to  their  runs  in  each  case,  with  necessary  instructions  as  to 
their  duties — for  a  total  of  4,394  days  (amounting  to  12  years  and  14  days), 
certifying  to  the  superintendent  in  each  case  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  the  absent  clerk  and  the  amount  paid  to  his  substitute,  including 
romputaticm  for  travel  allowance  to  each. 

9.  Conducted  681  examinations  of  railway  postal  clerks  and  83  examinations 
of  clerks  In  first  and  second  class  post  offices. 

10.  Investigated  and  made  proper  charge  under  the  Q^ciency  rating  system 
3,012  irregularities  on  the  part  of  railway  postal  clerks. 

II.  Checked  up  their  efficiency  records  and  recommended  the  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  six  clerks  for  unsatisfactory  service. 

12.  Checked  up  their  efficiency  records  and  recommended  the  promotion  of 
170  railway  postal  clerks. 

13.  Approved  and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  the.  resignation  of  15 
clerks  and  checked  up  the  return  of  all  Government  property  In  their  possession. 

14.  Checked  up  and  required  212  clerks  to  pay  premium  on  bond  of  $1,000. 
ir».  Received,  checked  up,  and  Investigated  all  irregularities  noted  on  and 

;tcorded  all  necessary  information  from  21,900  trip  reports,  an  average  of  60 
reports  daily. 

10.  Keep  corrected,  and  require  clerks  to  correctly  distribute  and  dispatch 
mail  in  accordance  with  11  general,  81  standpoint,  and  17  local  schemes,  and 
22.791  examination  cards. 

17.  Made  and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  407  regular  required  reports 
.•overing  the  various  details  of  the  service. 

18.  Received,  opened,  and  gave  necessary  attention  to  a  daily  average  of  85 
Wtters  and  official  communications.    Total,  26,605  for  the  year. 

19.  Wrote  and  mailed  a  dally  average  of  107  letters  and  official  communica- 
tion.s,  keeping  files  record  of  same.    Total,  33.491  for  the  year. 

20.  Keep  record  of  every  locked  mall  pouch  handled  on  every  mall  train  In 
the  5,054,152.4  train  miles  of  mail  service  performed. 

21.  Prepare  monthly  schedule  of  runs,  showing  clerks  to  be  on  duty  in  every 
mall  train  on  every  day  of  the  month. 

22.  Furnish  each  of  the  212  railway  postal  clerks  with  all  necessary  supplies 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  keep  a  record  of  all  such,  by  individual 
clerks. 

23.  Personally,  I  was  engaged  on  official  duties  1,441  hours  in  office,  661  hours 
at  railroad  depots,  1,330  hours  traveling  on  moving  trains;  a  total  of  3,436 
hours  during  the  year,  an  average  of  11  hours  and  36  minutes  every  working 
day  In  the  year. 

24.  I  was  allowed  15  days  annual  vacation ;  was  not  allowed  any  sick  or  per- 
sonal leave  with  pay. 
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25.  My  salary  was  $2,300,  Including  |200  bonus  of  July  1,  1018. 
I  declare  the  above  to  be  a  true  statement 

J.    S.   MOBI19. 

Chief  Clerk f  Railway  Mail  Service,  at  Memphis,  Tent* 

Statement  showing  the  organization  and  salaries  of  railroad  employ «?»,  ^•. 
mittetl  by  J.  S.  Morris. 

Division  superintendent  $r».  T'" 

Train  master 4.  *•• 

Traveling  engineers 3  •>• 

Tardmasters 3.  "»•• 

Engineei's ^.  :■ 

Conductors -.  ♦<•  • 

Firemen 2.  !'•» 

Brakemen 2.  <■■' 

Switchmen 2.  «•■■ 

Baggagemen 1,  i*tT 

Master  mechanic  * 4.  n  • 

Shop  foremen X  t  • 

Mechanics 1,800-  3  '•» 

Roadmaster 3.  *'*" 

Supervisors 2,700-  3  :;»• 

Foreman    2,400-  S,<»» 

Brldgemen 1, 200-  2. 4'» 

Section  men 9iM>-  l..- 

Station  agents 1,200-  3.!-« 

Rate  clerks 1,500-  $.*»' 

Yard  clerks 1,200-  2.+" 

Office  clerks 90O-  -^l" 

STATEMENT   OF  MS.    ELMEK  F.   LOVELESS,   ASSISTAHT   CHUT 
CLEBE,  DISTBICT  NO.  8.  FIFTH  DIVISION,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  LoveiaEss.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  as  a  member  of  tlit^ 
committee  of  five  selected  to  present  to  your  honorable  comniis-i---: 
the  brief  by  the  supervisory-  officials  and  office  clerks  of  the  Ra.I- 
way  Mail  Service,  I  am  appearing  before  you  as  the  special  repi^ 
sentative  of  the  assistant  chief  clerks  of  the  Railway  Mail  Servin . 
and  shall  endeavor  to  elaborate  the  arguments  presented  in  t:.^ 
brief  as  it  pertains  to  us. 

As  the  position  of  assistant  chief  clerk  should  be  an  intermedim^ 
between  that  of  road  clerks  and  the  chief  clerk^  we  believe  it  to  be  in;- 
portant  that  stress  be  laid  upon  the  argument  that  this,  the  lowest  of 
the  supervisory  positions,  should  carry  with  it  a  salary  materiali. 
more  than  that  of  a  clerk  in  charge  of  the  highest  road  classifica- 
tion. 

Assistant  chief  clerks  are  chosen  from  clerks  who  have  for  a  nun  - 
ber  of  years  been  assigned  to  road  duty,  for  the  reason  that  th*} 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  that  branch  of  the  service  a- 
a  knowledge  of  working  conditions  derived  from  actual  experien *• 
on  the  road  is  necessary,  as  it  affords  the  elementary  education  e.>v ». 
tial  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  in  li  - 
selection  executive  ability,  educational  advantages,  personal  addnv-. 
tact,  availability,  etc.,  are  all  considered.  He  must  be  qualifieii  t" 
assume  the  duties  of  the  chief  clerk  in  his  absence  from  the  oifi'  ••. 
which  is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  time. 

At  present  there  is  no  inducement  for  clerks  in  class  C  run-:  tn 
enter  the  office  and  the  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  attract  t!.»* 

^  Employs  cnKineora  and  flromen  with  approval  of  train  master. 
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best  talent  from  the  road.  The  pay  of  the  road  clerks  is  better,  and 
above  that,  they  have  an  expense  allowance.  They  have  lay-off 
periods,  usually  half  time.  Tney  exercise  a  considerable  choice  of 
domicile  and  are  provided  with  transportation  to  and  from  their 
homes,  and  the  termini  of  their  runs. 

The  oflSce  clerk  must  be  on  duty  every  day,  must  live  in  large 
citieb  whei"e  expenses  are  highest,  and  pay  considerable  transporta- 
tion charges.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  best 
road  clerks  to  accept  office  places.  To  remedy  this  and  because  of 
the  superior  ability  required,  the  salary  of  the  assistant  chief  clerk 
<hould  be  materially  greater  than  that  of  road  clerks. 

The  forces  in  chief  clerks'  offices  vary  from  5  to  11,  the  average 
l)eing  from  6  to  7. 

The  assistant  chief  clerk  is  the  office  manager.  He  should  be 
familiar  with  the  policies  of  the  chief  clerk  and  with  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  district,  and  conduct  the  office  in  all  routine  matters 
in  the  absence  of  the  chief  clerk.  He  should  review  all  correspond- 
ence not  handled  by  the  chief  clerk  in  person  and  be  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  each  desk  assignment  in  the  office.  He  is  in  personal 
contact  with  the  clerks  and  must  have  the  tact  and  ability  to  dis- 
pose  of  the  matters  which  bring  them  to  the  office.  He  must  see 
that  all  orders  of  the  chief  clerk  are  carried  out..  He  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  clerks 
under  nis  supervision,  especially  in  the  granting  of  annual  leave 
to  all  clerks  when  considerable  ability  is  required  to  place  proper 
men  in  the  assigriments  of  such  clerks,  as  many  of  the  regular  clerks 
are  assigned  to  intricate  distribution,  and  a  substitute  clerk  can'  not 
be  assigned  to  the  duties  of  the  absent  clerk,  and  this  results  in  having 
to  change  the  assi^ment  of  several  members  of  the  crew  in  order  to 
insure  the  completion  of  the  distribution  of  the  mails  en  route. 

He  must  be  familiar  with  conditions  on  all  lines  in  his  district, 
such  as  space  requirements,  local  exchanges,  organization,  routing 
of  mails,  etc. 

He  must  handle  the  efficiency  rating  system,  make  up  organization- 
slieets,  statement  of  expenses,  and  travel  allowance,  issue  instructions 
relative  to  changes  in  pouching  directions  due  to  changes  in  train 
service  and  organization. 

He  must  instruct  the  clerks  on  all  department  rulings  and  acquaint 
himself  with  all  the  authorities  grantmg  employment  of  clerks  and 
must  see  that  these  authorities  are  not  exceeded. 

He  must  keep  a  complete  record. of  all  service  rendered  by  sub- 
stitute clerks  and  arrange  for  the  certification  and  payment  of  such 
clerks,  and  as  the  initiating  of  the  new  substitute  is  his  duty  the 
impression  left  with  him  at  this  time  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
mating  him  an  efficient  clerk.  Tact  must  be  used  in  the  early  part 
of  the  substitute's  career  to  induce  him  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
become  discouraged  and  resign. 

He  is  required  to  be  on  duty  continuously  except  when  on  leave, 
as  he  is  frequently  called  upon  after  office  hours  and  at  night  to  fill 
runs  that  otherwise  would  be  defaulted,  and  during  the  holiday 
period  and  in  time  of  floods  and  heavy  snows  he  is  required  to  be  on 
duty  continuously  for  12  to  15  hours  at  the  office  or  at  the  depots 
supervising  the  handling  of  the  mails. 
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In  the  past  10  or  15  years  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  tii  ■ 
office  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  conditions  are  now  entirti> 
different  from  those  existing  when  the  present  gradation  of  salaru^- 
was  made  effective,  and  it  should  not  in  justice  apply  at  present. 

In  the  above  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  duties  of  v.^r 
assistant  chief  clerk  are  infinitely  more  varied,  more  exacting  than 
the  duties  of  a  road  clerk,  and  require  considerable  more  ability  tha:i 
is  required  of  road  clerks  of  the  highest  classification,  and  beoaw-- 
of  this  it  is  our  contention  that  we  should  be  taken  out  of  clas-  1  » 
and  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  duties  and  responsibilitit^- 
of  the  position. 

In  the  general  brief  we  have  presented  a  scale  of  wages  for  t>r- 
supervisory  officials,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  <>f  oiti- 
cials  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  which  are  comparable  to  the  Rail  why 
Mail  Service,  we  believe  is  conservative  to  a  degree  that  should  merit 
your  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Loi-ELESS.  $2,000;  I  am  a  clerk  in  grade  10. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  get  within  a  hundred  dollars  of  what  the  chi**f 
clerk  gets? 

Mr.  Loveless.  Yes,  sir.    The  basic  salary  of  a  chief  clerk  is  $2.1' •". 

Mr.  Bell.  Whaf  is  your  total  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Lo\t:less.  $2,000. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work! 

Mr.  Lo\'ELEss.  Well,  we  are  supposed  to  be  on  duty  seven  h<^)u:>, 
but  my  average  time  for  the  i)ast  couple  of  years  has  been  alx.':t 
two  and  two-thirds  hours  overtime. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  vou  get  paid  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Loveless,  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  don't  get  paid  f'»r 
overtime  ? 

Mr.  Loveless.  There  is  no  provision  for  any  overtime. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  it  a  ruling  of  the  department  or  a  statute  ? 

Mr.  Loveless.  Such  a  thing  as  overtime  isn't  mentioned. 

Mr.  Moon.  There  is  no  law  authorizing  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No  supervisor  gets  overtime? 

Mr.  Loveless.  No,  sir.  Well,  just  a  minute.  You  understand  thit 
at  present  we  are  ranked  as  clerks  in  grade  10  and  not  specifically 
recognized  as  supervisory  officials.  That  is  my  argument  there.  W*- 
should  be  taken  out  of  grade  10  and  placed  midway  between  the  high- 
est road  classification  and  the  chief  clerk,  inasmuch  as  our  position  i> 
clearly  supervisory. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  S.  FELT,  CLEBE  IN  CHARGE,  SCHEME 
DEFABTMENT,  OFFICE  OF  DIVISION  STTFEBINTENSENT,  HEW 
YOBK. 

Mr.  Felt.  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  I  came  here  specifically 
as  a  representative  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  superintendents* 
offices.  I  came  without  preparation  of  any  special  brief  in  our  behalf 
at  this  time.  I  was  charged  with  the  actual  preparation  of  the  brief 
for  all  supervisory  officials  and  office  clerks  that  was  presented  to  y<  • 
gentlemen  and  I  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  see  the  whole  service  an! 
prepare  that  brief  properly  that  I  am  afraid  I  have  lost  sight,  r  * 
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it,  of  the  specific  case  of  the  clerks  I  represent,  but  here 

im  that  has  been  prepared  by  your  secretary,  as  I  believe, 

r  direction^  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  explain  this  to 

it,  and  as  I  go  on  with  it  I  can  then  take  up,  when  it  comes 

•per  place,  the  specific  duties  of  those  I  represent,  if  I  may 

Post  Office  Department  the  second  assistant  is  specifically 
^ith  transportation,  which  involves  the  distribution,  of  the 
le  has  three  departments  under  him — ^three  bureaus.    The 
of  Foreign  Mails,  the  Division  of  Railway  Adjustments,  and 
sion  of  Eailway  Mail  Service.    I  speak  of  the  other  two  be- 
ey  are  office  bureaus  in  a  way.    They  transact  some  business 
field  is  not  connected  with.    For  instance,  the  Division  of  For- 
iils  comes  in  contact  with  the  mail  service  of  foreign  coun- 
t  in  so  far  as  the  actual  handling  of  foreign  mails  is  concerned, 
ae  information  as  to  the  sailings  of  steamers,  and  getting  of 
Is  in  transit  through  the  country  to  the  proper  ports,  the  Kail- 
iil  Service  is  the  field  force  of  this  bureau.    As  to  the  Division 
.way  Adjustments,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  railway  com- 
in  making  payments  to  them,  and  makes  the  rulings  under  the 
lich  govern  the  field  service  in  the  operation  of  the  space  basis 
inent  for  transportation.  ^  That  involves  a  considerable  office 
n  Washington ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  has  a  field  force,  it  is  again  the 
ay  Mail  Service  that  administers  this  space  basis,  makes  its  re- 
and  certifies  to  the  department,  and  on  this  certification  they 
heir  payments.    So  that,  with  all  three  of  the  bureaus,  the  Rail- 
ail  Service  is  to  a  great  extent  the  field  service, 
administration  of  the  service  in  the  field  is  divided  among 
ision  superintendents,  the  country  being  divided  temtorially, 
qual  division  as  far  as  the  area  is  concerned,  but  governed 
by  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  amount  of  mail 
so  that  while  divisions  may  vary  considerably  in  size,  they 
form  the  same  service,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Rail- 
ail  Service  supervises  all  of  the  work  of  all  the  service,  re- 
g  directly  to  the  department. 

er  the  superintendent  a  division  is  divided  into  districts,  with 
f  clerk  in  charge  of  each  district,  his  headquarters  usuallv  in 
principal  city  and  his  supervision  extending  over  the  lines 
nter  in  that  city  and  their  branch  lines. 

chief  clerk  has  under  him  an  office  force,  which  consists  of  his 
nt  and  from  5  to,  I  tliink,  as  high  as  8  or  9 — possibly,  in  one 
cases,  10 — clerks. 

assistant  superintendent  must  be  equipped  to  carry  on  the 
of  the  superintendent  in  his  absence,  and  the  work  of  the 
n  is  then  divided,  at  the  present  time,  among  four  depart- 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  divded  among  two,  known  as  the 
and  the  scheme  departments.  The  work  that  had  to  do  with 
rsonnel  of  the  service,  making  the  pay  rolls  and  the  keeping 
time,  the  crediting  of  allowance  for  substitutes  performing 
irvice  of  some  regular  clerk,  all  matters  that  dealt  with  the  per- 
records,  fell  to  what  we  called  the  record  section, 
so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail 
ce  have  been  defined  in  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  they 
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gave  him  the  duty  of  supervising  the  dispatch  and  di.stributi(»ii  «* 
mails,  which  is  done  by  a  system  or  series  of  textbooks,  whiih   > 
call  schemes  of  distribution.    I  think  for  a  long  time  under  the  <•. 
regulations  that  was  the  only  duty  of  a  superintendent  spcH'ihcai 
mentioned,  and  the  scheme  department  prepares  these  scheme^  :ir. 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  we  issue  instructions,  prejjare  «   • 
textbooks  that  govern  railway  postal  clerks  as  well  as  ix>>tnia-T»'.- 
in  the  dispatch  of  mails.     Incidental  to  that,  there  are  a  great  uiuh . 
duties — for  example,  complaints  from  the  public  of  delayed  nia.  , 
whether  attributed,  as  they  sometimes  are,  to  the  faulty  service  un<l»  • 
the  space  basis  or  to  mishandling  of  whatever  nature,  naturally  i-elut. 
to  the  schemes  of  distribution.     Until  quite  recently  we  alfv>  han»il' 
the  administration  of  the  space  basis.     More  recently  the  tlepMi* 
ment  has  created  two  new  departments,  so  that  there  are  now  j.- 
in  each  superintendent's  department.     The  railroad  department   .> 
charged  specifically  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  spa.v 
basis.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  "would  be  proper  for  me  to  siti 
a  word  about  this  matter  of  space.     Some  of  you  gentlemen  h.»\- 
asked  some  questions  about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  whatever  you  hnw  t  • 
say. 

Mr.  Felt.  Sometimes  the  man  in  the  subordinate  places  get^  i 
different  touch,  or  different  angle,  from  his  superiors.  I  handle  tlw^ 
complaints  of  faulty  service,  and  sometimes  they  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  we  have  placed  closed  pouches  on  ti*ain« 
where  there  was  railway  post  office  service,  but,  as  Mr.  McFarlai.  i 
has  stated,  there  is  seldom  any  reason  for  attributing  any  delay  ro 
that  cause.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  railroad  trunk  line  that  has  railw  tv 
post  office  service,  and  sometimes  the  smaller  branches  either  ne\*': 
had  it,  or  had  it  taken  away,  but  the  trunk  line  makes  up  the  pour! it- 
for  these  various  offices  on  the  line,  and  sometimes  there  is  not  tl . 
constant  interchange  of  pouches  which  will  provide  for  as  reau;> 
transmission  of  mail  from  town  to  town  as  there  would  be  if  tipiv 
were  railway  post,  office  service,  but  if  that  is  so,  I  think  it  ni:;- 
be  said  to  be  the  fault  of  the  local  postmaster,  because  any  time  L* 
says  the  mail  warrants  it  we  authorize  him  to  make  up  a  pouch  cr 
any  other  town  on  that  line.  Usually  there  isn't  any  compla  i/ 
except  when  a  county  seat  is  involved,  and  they  want  prompt  servi-' 
with  the  other  offices  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  he  were  to  comply  with  the  authorizati* ' 
to  make  a  pouch,  would  you  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  equipment  t< 
carry  into  execution  the  authorizations?  And  if  he  did,  how  uui  . 
additional  space  would  it  require  for  all  these  additional  pouclu-' 

Mr.  YmjT,  As  to  the  equipment,  of  course  he  is  not  supposed  t- 
keep  on  hand  any  great  amount  of  equipment.  If  there  are  7(K<"  ' 
post  offices  in  the  United  States  and  each  one  of  these  kept  only  oi  ,- 
or  two  pouches  above  their  actual  needs,  it  would  take  a  great  d»M 
of  expensive  equipment  out  of  service.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ddav. 
at  the  most,  would  be  to  get  in  touch  with  the  chief  clerk,  eitln* 
directly  or  through  the  superintendent's  office,  to  pi-ovide  for  tl'- 
regular  exchange,  and  the  clerks  on  the  trunk  line  would  send  thf 
^(jriif^r^noi  equipmcut. 
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Mr,  Madden.  Is  there  a  sufficient  amount  of  equipment  in  the  serv- 
ce  to  comply  with  such  requests,  assuming  they  would  all  make 
equests? 

Mr.  Felt.  Yes;  I  think  so.  You  must  remember  that  not  all  of 
he  post  offices  are  involved  in  this.  A  great  many  of  them  are  on 
runk  lines  and  a  greater  number  still  are  served  by  "star"  routes 
ind  rural  routes.  We  have  never,  in  my  knowledge,  had  a  shortage 
)f  equipment,  except  tie  sacks  for  newspapers  about  Christmas  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  that  all  the  offices  found  it  necessary  to 
omply  with  such  authorization  on  accoimt  of  complaints;  that  is, 
\\l  offices  supplied  by  closed-pouch  service;  how  much  additional 
ipace  would  that  require  to  be  paid  for? 

ilr.  Felt.  Approximately  none,  for  the  reason  that  on  these  small 
>ranch  lines  the  regular  authorization  for  space  is  usually  adequate 
)r  more  than  adequate  to  carry  the  mail.  The  3-foot  unit,  which  is 
he  smallest  unit,  is  supposed  to  carry  46  sacks  or  pouches,  and  on  the 
nnaller  closed-pouch  line,  which  normally  supplies  three  or  four 
)ffices,  it  is  seldom  filled. 

There  was  only  one  other  point  that  I  have  found  in  my  part  of 
:he  handling  of  this  closed-pouch  matter  that  has  not  been  brought 
Dut.  The  failure  of  the  traveling  man  to  be  able  to  put  his  letter  on 
[he  train  at  the  last  minute  has  been  noted.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  it  has  been  not  so  much  a  matter  of  poor  service  as  of  local 
pride.  They  don't  like  the  mail  clerk  taken  off.  The  rural  districts, 
anall  towns  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  think  it  adds  a  little  bit 
to  their  importance  if  an  actual  mail  train  comes  through  their  place ; 
but  the  service,  with  the  exceptions  that  have  been  noted,  is  just  as 
eood  and  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  is  the  difference  in  expense  between  the  present 
method  of  closed-pouch  service  and  what  would  be  involved  if  you 
had  a  clerk  on  there? 

Mr.  Felt.  Suppose  we  take  a  closed-pouch  run  of  50  miles,  for 
instance.  A  3- foot  unit  for  the  round  trip  would  cost  3  cents  a  mile, 
or  $1.50.    That  would  be  a  matter  of  $450  a  year. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  are  only  figuring  one  way  now. 

Mr.  Felt.  Both  ways  ;•  the  one-way  cost  is  1^  cents  a  mile.  Well, 
if  you  had  a  mail  car  there,  the  smallest  unit  is  15  feet,  and  an  apart- 
ment car  would  cost  something  like  $2,000  to  furnish  the  same  serv- 
ice, besides  the  salary  of  a  clerk.  Under  the  old  law  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  not  paid  "for  an  apartment  car.  We  paid  them  for  a  60- 
foot  car,  but  not  for  an  apartment  car  under  the  weight  basis.  But 
when  it  comes  to  paying  for  a  15- foot  unit  as  against  a  3-foot  unit  on 
the  space  basis,  there  is  a  considerable  difference,  and  if  we  can  ren- 
der approximately  the  same  service  and  save  about  80  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  administering  that  service,  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  department  has  effected  a  great  part  of  its 
saving. 

The '  Chairman.  Now,  on  that  point.  If  you  had  a  train  out  of 
New  York — ^the  Birmingham  Special  or  the  New  Orleans  Special  or 
the  Memphis  Special — now,  you  assign  so  much  space  on  that  train 
for  the  mail,  is  that  it  ? 
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Mr.  Felt.  The  actual  practice  in  New  York  is  for  the  railro. 
company  to  place  storage  cars  for  certain  points.  Some  of  those  - 
on  through  to  Atlanta  and  possibly  clear  throug^h. 

The  Chairman,  The  information  I  wanted  is,  suppose  a  train    - 
coming  in  from  Boston  and  the  East,  and  there  is  an  amount  of  n  . 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  space  you  authorized  on  that  !». 
mingham  Special,  how  would  you  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Felt.  We  would  call  on  the  railroad  company  to  give  us  ?{» i 
in  the  baggage  car  on  that  train,  or  if  space  was  not  available,  to  -* 
in  another  car. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  wouldn't  know  of  this  shortage  of  ^y*. 
until  the  mails  were  ready  for  dispatch. 

Mr.  Felt.  Possibly  not,  if  they  all  happened  to  come  tlirough  <  • 
close  connection  trains,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  wo\ 
be  material  whether  it  was  a  question  of  weight  or  space. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talkmg  about  the  delay  in  the  mail. 

Mr.  Felt.  I  am  talking  about  the  delay  too.    Under  the  weij  - 
basis,  the- railroad  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  regiilatinir  t  . 
space  in  accordance  with  what  they  knew  to  be  the  normal  fl<»\\ 
the  mails,  and  if  there  came  to  them,  under  the  weight  basis^  an  *:* 
usual  shipment  of  mail,  they  were  in  exactly  the  same  position 
they  are  now.    They  had  to  send  out  to  the  yard  and  get  another  •'  • 
if  they  could,  and  if  it  was  not  available,  it  wouldn't  make  any  <!.• 
ference  whether  it  was  weight  or  space.    The  conditions  under  ^  h 
they  wouldn't  have  it  are  the  same  in  either  case.     So  far  a<  t 
regular  authorization  is  concerned,  it  may  be  exceeded,  but  you 
"ee  that  that  excess  mail  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  railr  . 
company  giving  some  space  to  us,  and  they  do  it  if  they  ha^f  :r 
Once  in  a  while,  a  train  is  so  heavy  that  they  think  they  can  not  h---  - 
die  another  car,  but  that  would  also  apply  under  the  weight  W.— 

With  regard  to  the  brief  as  a  whole  and  our  asking  for  a  r.*^    i- 
sification  for  all  of  these  places,  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  littl*^  t 
chief  clerk's  pay  exceeds  the  clerk's  pay.    A  clerk  in  charge,  of  i  - 
highest  classification,  gets  $2,000.     The  chief  clerk's  ba^ic  p:iv 
$2,100,  to  which  has  been  added  $200.    An  assistant  supe^iIlt4M^l♦ 
gets  $62.50  more  than  that,  and  a  superintendent  gets  $3.2o0.     V. 
think  there  has  never  been  enough  difference  in  this  gradati<i.  - 
that  the  supervisory  officials  should  have  more  pay,  not  altog^t    ' 
on  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  living  that  affects  all  of  us,  but  beta  -* 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  places.    And  so  the  clerks  I  am  r 
resenting,  the  heads  of  these  departments,  who  are  now  of  the  -  f 
grade  as  assistant  chief  clerks,  and  who  are  of  the  same  gra<l*»    - 
clerks  in  charge  on  the  road,  think  we  should  have  some  sort  of 
supervisrorv  place.     The  ability  we  must  have,  the  ex|>erienoi*  ** 
must  possess,  and  the  work  we  must  perform  are  all  very  much  m 
varied  and  call  for  more  experience  and  ability  than  to  be  a  ch 
in  charge  on  the  road,  and  we  believe  that  most  of  us  have  sp**r.t 
great  many  years  in  the  service;  most  of  us  have  been  pretty  ^^♦ 
trained  for  our  places,  and  we  believe  that  exceptional  ability   - 
entitled  to  some  reward  in  Government  service  as  well  as  in  priv:?- 
service,  and  that  if  we  are  competent  to  handle  these  place*^.  v 
are  more  competent  and  should  have  something  more  in  the  v 
of  pay  than  a  clerk  in  charge  on  a  road  assignment,  and  we  beli*-  » 
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bat  there  ought  to  be  some  gradation  for  us  in  a  supervisory  place. 

have  gone  inft)  it  more  in  detail  in  the  brief  that  has  been  the  basis 
f  the  whole  case,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  places  I  represent 
pecifically,  but  with  regard  to  the  whole  force. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  many  of  the  class  you  refer  to  are  in  the  serv- 
:e?  There  are  about  15  divisions,  I  understand,  with  about  an 
vei-age  of  8  men  in  a  division. 

Mr.  Felt.  No,  sir;  there  are  allowed  four  heads  of  departments 
0  11  diviiiicn.  There  formerly  were  two,  but  recently  the  depart- 
ment has  authorized  two  more,  but  they  are  not  compulsory  and  a 
reat  many  of  the  smaller  divisions  wonx  have  them. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  only  refer  to  the  men  at  the  heads  of  these  de- 
i^rtments  ? 

Mr.  Felt.  As  to  the  clerks  themselves,  we  have  presented  their 
ase  in  the  brief  and  they  have  a  representative  here  to  speak  for 
hem.  In  general,  I  will  say  that  we  ask  for  a  somewhat  better 
tat  us  for  office  clerks  than  for  road  clerks,  because  we  have  had 
ifficulty  in  filling  our  office  positions.  A  road  clerk,  with  his  lay-off 
nd  travel  allowance,  is  in  so  much  better  position  than  the  office 
lerk  that  no  experienced  road  clerk  wants  to  come  into  the  office. 
)ur  force  is  recruited  from  the  men  who  come  up  from  the  steno- 
Taphic  force  and  men  in  the  terminals,  and  we  are  asking  some 
onsideration  in  the  office  force  in  the  brief,  not  in  terms  of  money 
lone  but  in  relation  to  whatever  you  may  fix  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  salary  to  be  fixed  for 
he  place  and  not  for  the  man. 

>Ir.  Felt.  Both  in  the  office  and  in  the  official  places.  The  men 
ould  then  be  found  to  fit  the  places. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  salary  would  go  with  the  place,  regardless  of 
he  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  get  now? 

Mr.  Felt.  $2,000 ;  that  is,  a  clerk  in  grade  10. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  bonus? 

Mr.  Felt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  get  the  basic  salary? 

Mr.  Felt.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  New  York  City  and  have  to  pay 
i52  a  month  of  that  to  eet  one  room  to  live  in.  I  haven't  a  family 
s  Mr.  Morris  has,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  along  and  enjoy  any 
•f  the  amenities  of  life.  I  have  enough  to  live  on  and,  like  Chief 
^lerk  Morris,  I  bought  me  a  suit  of  cloths  in  honor  of  coming  up 
lere,  which  is  the  first  I  have  had  in  three  years.  I  have  enough  to 
at  and  a  place  to  sleep,  but  I  have  to  curtail  my  pleasures.  I  have 
aken  my  full  vacation  only  twice  since  I  have  oeen  in  the  office  in 
5  years.  That  has  often  been  because  I  did  not  haVe  enough  money 
o  go  anywhere  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  What  it  has  cost  us  has 
>een  in  the  amenities  of  life.  I  suppose  on  $2,000  a  year  I  could 
[eep  from  going  naked  and  could  keep  from  starving,  but  this  is 
iiy  life  work,  and  I  expect  to  devote  tne  rest  of  my  liie  to  it,  and 
f  that  is  so  it  ought  to  give  me  something  more  than  food  and 
belter. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Felt.  About  22  years. 

Mr.  Moon.  Have  you  any  family? 

Mr.  Felt.  Only  a  wife. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTEE  D.  AMADEH,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF 

CLEBK,  CHICAGO,  UL. 

Mr.  Amadex.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comini--i'' 
represent  the  railway  postal  clerks,  below  the  grade  of  assistant  < : 
clerk,  detailed  to  the  offices  of  supervisory  officials.    It  is  my  in^-- 
to  explain  to  you  that  part  of  this  brief  which  has  been  >ul»U'  * 
by  the  committee  which  has  reference  to  these  clerks,  and,  if  po-- 
answer  anj  questions  which  you  may  care  to  ask  and  whi<h  ! 
seem  pertment.     I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pn»\i- 
made  for  this  class  of  clerks  has  the  imqualified  approval  f'f  * 
supervisory  officials,  the  men  under  whom  we  are  directly  empl^*'. 
the  men  under  whom  we  work  and  who  know  the  class  of  woi  k 
perform  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  whether  our  claim-    . 
just  or  not. 

The  work  in  a  chief  clerk's  office  or  in  the  different  departUi 
of  a  superintendentV  office  is  not  compai"able  to  that  in  any  «  * 
office.    \Mien  we  think  of  office  work  we  think  of  copying  ami  k- 
ing  records  and  reports,  using  an  adding  machine,  compilinir  -* 
tistics  and  stenographic  work,  filing,  and  ordinarj'  detail  work  «►* 
office.     But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  railway  mail  seriMce-      I 
office  work  may  be  compared,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Po>t  d' 
Department  in  Washington.     Each  department  has  a  head:  t' 
are  four  Assistant  Postmasters  General;  and  there  are  four  di-t  - 
departments  in  each  one  of  the  offices.    Each  one  of  the  olerx- 
charge  of  these  departments  is  responsible  for  the  duties  th:it 
performs,  and  in  that  way  it  is  different  from  ordinary  office  wm  -: 

We  are  put  in  the  peculiar  and  humiliating  situation  of  occupy  • 
positions  which  in  their  very  nature  are  supervisory,  but  v^l. 
command  an  average  salary  less  than  that  paid  the  men  who-e  ^  •  • 
we  overeee  and  direct. 

The  work  in  a  chief  clerk's  office  is  performed  by  an  averacrp 
four  clerks  and  a  stenographer.    While  there  is  no  uniform  it;, 
the  assignment  of  duties,  such  assignments  being  made  to  fit  * 
requirements  of  each  particular  district,  their  work  may  be  covorr« 
a  general  way  as  follows: 

They  supervise  directly  practically  all  of  the  routine  work  of  "- 
service  in  each  district. 

Executive  ability  is  essential  both  in  directing  that  portion  of  t! 
service  which  is  under  their  supervision  and  in  organzing  and  j  : 
forming  the  clerical  work. 

Discretion  and  diplomacy  are  required  in  handling  road  c1.  - 
and   in  conducting  correspondence   with   clerks,  postmasters.   :• 
railroad  and  departmental  officials.    The  element  of  personal  cont . 
is  involved  many  times  during  the  day  when  dealing  with   r 
clerks. 

I  might  say  in  that  regard  that  when  railway-mail  clerks  come  r 
the  office  for  information  it  is  not  always  that  they  go  to  the  cK 
clerk  or  assistant  chief  clerk,  and  if  they  do,  and  it  is  a  mattr: 
examination  or  efficiency  that  might  possibly  influence  a  promt  •' 
or  a  reduction,  they  ai-e  referred  to  the  particular  clerk  who 
charge  of  that  work  and  he  deals  with  the  situation  himself.    ' 
course,  in  handling  the  efficiency  system,  if  an  unjust  charge  is  n.. 
and  the  clerk  pix)tests  it,  that,  of  course,  would  possibly  go  to  r 
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<  hief  clerk  for  decision,  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
this  work.  What  is  done  in  one  office  by  the  chief  clerk  or  assistant 
is  (lone,  possibly,  in  some  other  office  by  what  we  call  the  first  clerk, 
in  another  office  by  the  second  clerk.  There  is  no  particular  duty 
performed  by  the  assistant  chief  clerk,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  assignment  of  clerks,  that  is  principally  confined  to  assistant 
cliief  clerks.  And  then,  there  is  another  item,  that  of  making  in- 
spections on  the  road.  That  work  is  always  done  by  the  chief  clerk 
(•r  his  assistant. 

Sound  judgment  and  unbiased  decision  are  required  in  the  inter- 
)ivtation  and  application  of  orders  and  rulings  of  the  Post  Office 

epartment. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  in  so  far 
II-  they  pertain  to  the  Kailway  Mail  Service  and  the  transportation 
of  mails  is  essential. 

Familiarity  with  and  complete  understanding  of  the  orders  and 
rulings  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  necessary.  Besides  special 
rulings  in  individual  cases,  an  average  of  32  circular  letters  are  re- 
•I'ived  from  the  division  superintendent's  office  every  month,  each 
Df  which  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  to  the  daily  work.  Many 
[)f  these  orders  are  of  a  highly  important  and  technical  nature  involv- 
ings discretion  as  regards  their  application  to  local  conditions. 

The  work  of  a  chief  clerk's  office  must  necessarily  be  distributed 
unong  the  different  clerks,  each  one  being  assigned  certain  duties 
:>ver  which  he  exercises  complete  supervision,  and  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  which  he  is  directly  responsible.  While  the  chief  clerk 
uul  the  assistant  chief  clerk  have  general  supervision  over  the  entire 
ftork  of  the  office,  the  clerks  actually  performing  the  service  must 
frork  out  the  details  and  see  that  the  work  is  promptly  and  efficiently 
lone.  They  sign  their  own  mail,  using  the  chief  clerk's  name  and 
heir  initials,  and  dictate  all  of  the  correspondence  which  they 
landle.  The  large  volume  of  the  work  precludes  the  possibly  of 
»itlier  the  chief  clerk  or  his  assistant  giving  their  personal  atten- 
ion  to  all  matters  of  importance.. 

To  be  more  specific,  some  of  the  more  important  duties  performed 
>v  these  clerks,  with  a  note  of  explanation,  are  as  follows : 

POUCH  EXCHANGES. 

The  establishment  and  discontinuance  of  pouches  made  by  rail- 
i^ay  post  offices  involves  to  a  considerable  extent  control  of  the  rout- 
ng  of  mail  matter  and  the  issuing  of  many  orders  to  railway  postal 
;lerks  and  postmasters.  It  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  or  rail- 
road time  tables. 

SPACE   SYSTEM. 

The  method  by  which  the  compensation  of  railway  companies  for 
ransporting  the  greater  portion  of  the  mail  is  determined  consists 
)f  the  making  of  recommendations  upon  which  contracts  are  based 
md  involves  the  issuing  of  orders  to  railway  postal  clerks,  including, 
)f  course,*  clerks  in  charge,  the  handling  of  requests  for  emergency 
q)ace,  and  the  making  of  regular  reports  to  the  division  superinten- 
ient  against  which  the  claims  of  the  railroad  companies  for  com- 
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pensation  are  checked.  The  recommendations  are  usually,  l»ut  • 
always  reviewed  by  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  handling  of  the  t-iit. 
subject  in  other  respects  generally  devolves  upon  one  of  these  olriK 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  assignment  and  jconduct  of  the  examinations  of  railway  {ht-' 
clerks  on  schemes  of  distribution,  line  connections,  postal  lawb  i 
regulations,  space-system  rules,  and  the  inspection  as  to  conditio] > 
clerk's  schemes,  schedules,  book  of  instructions,  and  registry  refin- 
The  examiner  also  gives  instructions  to  new  appointees  rep:ai»  : 
their  duties  and  advises  them  as  to  methods  of  study  and  pn^p  n 
tion  for  examinations.    He  also  must  keep  a  correct  file  of  all  ger^ 
and  standpoint  schemes  used  in  the  district  and  keep  same  coriv : 
to  date.    The  very  foundation  of  our  service,  the  accurate  di>tr 
tion  of  mails,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  in  general 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  departn.* 
of  the  work  is  conducted. 

• 

EI-TICIENCY  RATING  8YSTE3I. 

The  method  by  which  a  clerk's  efficiency  and  worth  is  deterniii. 
resulting  in  the  railway  postal  clerk  receiving  or  being  denied  j- 
motion,  being  reduced  in  grade,  or  removed  from  the  service. 

TRIP    REPORTS. 

These  daily  reports  of  clerks  in  charge  should  show  a  coiii| '  • 
history  of  each  trip.    Excerpts  are  made  from  them  to  be  um-.; 
information  and  as  the  basis  of  investigation  for  corrective  a«.t.- 

PAY  ROLLS. 

The  proper  performance  of  this  duty  calls  for  accurate  aili  - 
ment  of  salary  and  travel  allowance  in  all  cases  of  absence  fi^ 
duty,  also  preparation  of  travel-allowance  statement  which  fixe>  ? 
amount  of  per  diem  to  be  authorized  for  each  run.     A  revision 
the  statement  is  required  whenever  there  is  any  material  chaniri 
the  train  schedules  or  the  assignment  of  clerks. 

REGISTERED  MAIL. 

Specific  authorization  is  required  for  the  dispatch  of  regist.-; 
mail  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  these  clerks  in  many  <  - 
initiate  the  reconmiendation  upon  which  such  authority  is  btL^ed. 

OFFICIAL  DIAGRAMS   . 

The  preparation  of  official  diagrams  for  use  in  railway  post  off 
is  highly  important.  Upon  the  convenienjt  manner  in  which  : 
different  separations  in  the  case  used  by  the  clerk  in  the  distriln.t 
of  the  mail  is  arranged  depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  Uie  celt  i 
with  which  he  performs  his  work. 
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I^'rom  this  detailed  statement  of  the  more  important  duties  per- 
ormed  by  clerks  below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  clerk,  it  is  readily 
ven  that  it  requires  not  only  executive  ability  and  initiative,  but  also 
practical  experience  and  technical  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
icquired  by  several  years'  experience  as  a  railway  postal  clerk  in  a 
ailway  postal  car  and  by  office  training,  to  properly  and  efficiently 
lis<.-harge  the  duties  of  these  positions. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that,  in  general,  the  duties  of  a  railway 
>otstal  clerk,  whether  he  be  assigned  to  a  railway  postal  car  or  in 
lie  office  of  a  supervisory  official,  is  of  a  technical  nature,  the  fol- 
owing  charge  is  quoted  from  the  official  schedule  of  the  efficiency 
atin^  system  compiled  and  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
t  re«ds: 

\Vht»n  a  clerk  can  not  apply  to  liis  work  the  technical  knowledge  gained  in 
t\u\y  of  schemes  and  hook  of  instructions,  minus  80. 

In  many  business  houses  the  work  of  its  clerks  is  merely  a  mass 
>f  det^iil,  and  is  laid  out  each  day  by  the  office  manager  or  chief 
•lerk,  by  whom  it  is  reviewed  and  corrected.  In  offices  of  supervisory 
)ffioials  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  work  of  each  clerk  is  sta- 
ionary  and  regular,  and  clerks  assigned  to  each  duty  are  held 
.Irictly  responsible  for  its  accui'acy.     They  are,  of  course,  subject 

0  the  wislies  of  their  superiors,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  perform 
l)eir  duties  in  an  individual  and  independent  manner. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  gentlemen  that*  some  of  these  duties 
ierfomied  in  the  offices  dovetail;  a  chief  clerk  performs  one  duty, 
he  assistant  chief  clerk  performs  tliat  same  duty  in  another  district, 
md  in  still  othei-s  it  may  be  performed  by  the  first,  second,  or  third 
*lei"k.  There  is  no  unifonuity  in  the  organization  of  the  chief 
*lork  s  office.  We  gathered  data  to  show  that  with  the  exception 
)f  the  assignment  of  clerks  and  the  car-inspection  trips,  every  duty 
performed  in  the  chief  clerk's  offices  is  performed  differently  through- 
)ut  the  country  in  the  various  chief  clerks'  offices. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  would  necessarily  be  so.  It  wouldn't  be  pos- 
>il>le  for  the  chief  clerks  to  do  it  all.  Nobody  could  assume  that  the 
'hief  clerk  was  going  to  do  it  all,  but  he  must  be  familiar  with  the 
nethod  and  with  the  efficiency  with  which  the  men  under  him  do  it. 

Mr.  Amadex.  One  of  the  important  points  is  that  if  this  work  in 
the  office  is  to  be  efficiently  done  it  requires  experienced  postal 
^lerks  who  have  served  time  on  the  road.  The  average  of  the  office 
:lerks'  experience  on  the  road  is  about  seven  and  a  half  years,  and 
the  average  in  the  office  is  a  little  bit  less  than  five,  and  there  is  a 
combination  that  insures  efficiency. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  putting 

1  man  into  one  of  these  places  unless  he  had  the  experience  that 
would,  at  least,  enable  him  to  know  the  technical  terms  of  the  objects 
that  come  under  his  charge. 

Mr.  Am  ADEN.  Yes;  but  on  account  of  the  recent  classification  of 
these  offices  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  clerks  on  the  road  will 
not  come  into  the  office, 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  they  are  getting  more  pay,  or  because  of 
easier  work? 

Mr.  Amadex.  They  are  getting  more  pay. 

14.^191— 19— VOL  3 ^3 
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Mr.  Madden.  How  much  pay  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Amaden.  $1,600. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sei'vice? 

Mr.  Amaden.  About  seven  years. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  are  in  what  grade? 

Mr.  Amaden.  Grade  6. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  came  off  the  road? 

Mr.  Amaden.  Yes,  sir;  I  served  four  years  and  a  fraction  on  tlr 
road. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  the  pay  of  the  in«  i; 
performing  functions  of  the  type  which  you  describe  ? 

Mr.  Abiaden.  The  pay  of  what  we  term  the  first  clerk,  which  ii:i- 
always  been  a  little  higher,  we  thought  should  be  comparable  t«; 
that  of  a  clerk  in  charge ;  that  is,  $300  in  excess  of  that  drawn  i ;. 
the  clerks  over  whom  he  exercises  partial  supervision.  Tlie  n:ii 
clerks  are  asking  for  $2,500  and  the  clerks  in  charge,  $2,800.  \\\ 
figured  that  would  give  us  $3,100.  That  is  one  grade  below  t' 
assistant  chief  clerk  and  is  the  same  relative  grade  that  has  been  ir. 
effect. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  many  clerks  are  in  the  15  divisions  doing  t:.» 
same  work  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Amaden.  The  average  number  in  an  office  is  about  five  ai  I 
there  are  about  a  110  chief  clerks'  offices. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  ^ould  be  550? 

Mr.  Amaden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  su^^est  the  propriety  of  making  the  v])wi 
clerks  in  the  chief  clerks'  offices  in  a  grade  by  themselves;  cut  th  :. 
out  of  all  other  connection  with  every  other  branch  of  the  i*rvi  *- 
and  make  them  into  a  branch  by  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Amaden.  No. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Amaden.  As  the  official  brief  says,  our  position  is  priinai.;, 
between  that  of  a  clerk  in  charge  and  the  assistant  chief  cleric. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  don't  want  to  put  them  into  the  supervise) 

class? 

Mr.  Amaden.  No,  sir;  they  properly  do  not  belong  in  the  sup»: 

visory  class. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  you  think  they  are  of  a  higher  grade  servi  - 
than  a  clerk  in  charge  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Amaden.  I  wouldn't  say  they  perform  services  more  imp^r 
tant  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  but  1  do  say  that  if  you  are  to  i:  * 
men  from  the  road  to  perform  this  work  it  is  essential  that  you  shoi;. . 
— ^and  it  is  essential  in  order  to  keep  the  efficiencv  of  the  service  v 
proper  condition  that  you  do  get  them  from  the  road— that  y-^ 
should  make  an  inducement  to  get  them  to  give  up  their  lay  <>' 
And  if  you  do  not  do  that,  how  are  you  going  to  get  them? 

Mr;  Madden.  That  is  what  you  are  here  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Amaden.  That  is  what  I  have  suggested — ^that  these  po- 
tions be  made  attractive  to  the  better  men  from  the  road. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  would  take  the  best  m* ' 
off  the  road  and  put  them  into  tne  offices? 

Mr.  Amaden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  best  men  on  the  road,  because  they  would  I- 
better  in  t!he  offices? 
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Mr.  Amaden.  If  we  have  a  vacancy  we  take  it  up  with  the  road 
clerks,  who  have  shown  executive  abihty  and  who  are  good  conscien- 
tious clerks,  with  the  idea  of  inducing  them  to  come  mto  the  office, 
but  they  have  generally  turned  us  down.  The  road  clerk  figures  his 
lay  off  at  practically  half  his  salary,  and  also  the  loss  ox  expense 
money  is  an  object  which  kept  several  clerks  from  going  into  the 
office.    They  are  out  daily  expense  for  car  fare  and  lunches. 

Mr.  Madden.  A  road  clerk  doesn't  get  any  expense  money  until 
he  has  been  on  the  road  10  hours. 

Mr.  Amaden.  Yes;  but  it  works  a  deduction  from  his  salary. 

Mr.  Madden.  He  may  be  out  less  than  10  hours  and  would  have 
to  pay  his  own  expenses.  Of  course,  you  have  to  pay  your  living 
expenses,  but  you  aon't  have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  Amaden.  Quite  frequently  we  are  called  upon  to  make  runs 
on  the  road  and  we  get  no  per  diem.  I  have  made  several  trips  on 
the  road  for  which  I  got  no  per  diem. 

Mr.  Moon.  What  do  you  think  the  salary  for  performing  the 
duties  you  perform  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Amaden.  It  should  be  based,  primarily,  upon  the  salaries  of 
clerks  in  charge  on  the  road.    It  should  be  one  grade  higher. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  money  ought  you  to  have? 

Mr.  Amaden.  Well,  I  think  they  have  agreed  upon  $3,100. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much? 

Mr.  Amaden.  $3,100. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  are  getting  $1,600  now  and  want  a  raise  of  $1,500? 

Mr.  Amaden.  Well,  you  see,  I  am  not  of  the  highest  grade.  I 
um  a  Grade  6  man.  My  position  permits  of  a  Grade  9  man.  Most 
of  the  clerks  holding  the  same  position  as  I  do  are  drawing  $1,900. 

(Subsequently  Mr.  Amaden  filed  the  following  statement:) 

To  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salariesa 

The  purpose  of  this  stfttement  Is  to  show  the  elasslflcation  and  salaries  Justi- 
fied by  the  character  of  the  worli  and  requirements  of  the  service  for  railway, 
postal  clerics  below  the  grade  of  assistnnt  chief  clerk,  detailed  to  the  offices  of 
chief  clerks  and  division  superintendents  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  standing  and  importance  of  the  various  positions 
In  the  field  service,  the  following  comparison  to  a  large  Industrial  organization 
may  be  of  value. 


INDUSTRIAL  EQUIVALENT. 

General  manager. 
Assistant  general  manager. 
Branch  superintendent. 
Department  manager. 

Department  manager. 

Assistant  branch  superintendent. 
Subdepartmont  manager. 
Subdepartment  manager. 
Foremen. 
Foreman. 

Skilled  workmen  with  technical  train- 
ing. 

As  this  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  railway  postal  clerks  are  detailed  from  the  road  to  assume  these 
lutles.  The  clerks  now  in  these  offices  have  served  an  average  term  of  seven 
rears  and  five  months  as  railway  postal  clerks  performing  service  In  railway 
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Division  superintendent. 

Assistant  division  superintendent. 

Dhlef  clerk. 

Department     head,      superintendent's 

office. 
Chief   examiner    (with   two   or   more 

assistants). 
Assistant  chief  clerk. 
First  clerk. 
Examiner. 

Second  and  third  clerks. 
Clerk  in  charge  of  road  crew. 
Additional  clerks  In  office  or  on  road. 
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postal  oars,  and  have  been  In  the  office  an  average  of  six  years  and  three  nvint^F 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  period  of  service  in  each  capacUv  hi 
grades : 


Years  on  the  road 

Years  in  otkt. 

First  clerk 

Teu  years  three  months. . . . 
Fight  ymrs  three  months. . 

Five  years  six  months 

Four  years  nine  months. . . 

Fleht  vean»sixnK>nj^.<i 

Second  rlerk 

Six  years nin*'n>»r'ii> 
Five  vear%  se\m  m<  •  ?• « 

Thir«i  clerk 

ArlditionHl  clerks 

Three  year?  ftvi*  in*''!" .» 

There  is  no  intention  to  make  any  dlspara^ng  or  invidious  comparison!*  or 
statements,  but  in  order  that  correct  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  it  is  iiect>ssar> 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  asiM^-^i.- 
ment  of  work  to  the  office  force  throughout  the  various  districts.  For  instauM-. 
districts  situate<l  at  division  headquarters  vary  from  those  in  isolateil  !•>.  - 
tlons;  districts  that  supervise  terminal  railway  post  offices  vary  from  ihi»H 
that  do  not  include  that  branch  of  the  service. 

There  Is  also  a  great  difference  us  to  the  size  of  the  office  force.    The  ma\i- 
niuni  nuntbtT  of  clerks  is  10,  the  miniiiium  1,  and  the  average  -1;  and  fniiii  tl  i- 
it  will  be  apparent  thnt  a  large  portion  of  the  work  that  may  be  performed  i! 
some  districts  by  the  chief  clerk  or  the  assistant  chief  clerk,  must  In  others  l»f 
assumed  by  different  members  of  the  office  force. 

There  are  from  60  to  75  Items  of  routine  work  in  chief  clerks*  offices,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  important  duties  performed  by  clerks  below  the  grndo  <•' 
assistant  chief  clerk  will  be  described  In  order  to  show  as  clearly  as  i)«»KHij;. 
the  discretion  and  decree  of  resp<insibillty,  Initiative,  and  supervision  re<juir.i; 
of  them.  The  extent  to  which  these  clerks  handle  this  w^ork  will  he  Indi^ur..* 
by  percentage  figures  in  parentJiesis  preceding  <»ach  item ;  that  Ls  **  ^  <V4  \  " 
Indicates  that  these  clerks  assume  i)ersonul  responsibility  for  the  wtirk  In  tv? 
per  cent  of  the  districts,  and  that  therefore  the  chief  clerk  or  Ills  assNt.ti ' 
handles  It  in  36  per  cent. 

(64)   Pouch  exchcmges. — This  duty  involves  the  establishment  and  dlsciMij)'. 
uance  of  p<mches,  and  thereby  to  a  considerable  extent  the  routing  of  mall  in.n- 
ter  Is  controlled.     It  necessitates  initiating  such  action  from  railroad  M".^*- 
tables,. as  changes  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  Issuing  the  required  instni* 
tlons  to  clerks  In  charge,  railway  postal  clerks,  postmasters,  and  railnmd  «••' 
clals.     The  Postal  Service  can  be  seriously  affected  If  this  work  is  hand'-l 
by   a  clerk  lacking  technical  work  and  experience,  or  by  one  who  falU  :•> 
exercise  proper  discretion  or  Initiate  action  before  It  is  suggested  by  complaii.i-. 

(70)  Kxatfiitiations. — (Merks  performing  this  highly -Important  ser\-lce  ass.jr, 
and  conduct  examinations  of  clerks  In  charge  and  other  clerks  on  ili'ir 
schemes  of  distribution,  railroad  connections,  postal  laws  and  regulati'i^ 
and  rules  governing  the  application  of  the  space  system.  They  Insjieci  th- 
condition  of  clerks'  schemes,  schetiul€«?,  book  of  instructions,  and  rec<»rd.s  o' 
registered  mail  handled.  They  Instruct  new  appointees  as  to  uiethinN  ••: 
study  and  preparation  for  examinations,  and  as  to  the  technical  nature  of  tlinr 
duties  and  resiKmsibllities  as  railway  postal  clerks.  They  also  keep  a  file  t>f  :ii( 
schemes  used  In  the  district  and  correct  same  from  weekly  general  onl«T- 
Issued  by  the  different  division  sui)erintendents.  The  average  numN'r  <»f 
States  ui)on  which  they  give  examinations,  including  those  by  general  ird 
standix>int  schemes,  and  on  railroad  connections.  Is  12.  The  chief  examiner  a' 
Chicago  examines  on  36  States  and  8  cities.  The  very  purpose  of  our  servi*^. 
I.  e.,  the  accurate  distribution  and  dispatch  of  mails,  and  the  efficiency  of  rii. 
Postal  Service  in  general,  dei)end  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  tuanru-r  r 
which  this  department  of  the  work  is  conducted.  Exi>erience  In  the  a«r.: 
distribution  of  mail  matter  Is  essential,  and  the  examiner,  necessarily  atvv.i . 
In  contact  with  clerks  in  charge,  as  well  as  other  clerks,  should  be  of  8uii*ri"r 
rank  in  order  to  conmiand  proiwr  resi)ect  and  authority. 

((J8. )  Space  t^ifatem  routine. — This  subject  naturally  resolves  itself  Inr»»  f'' 
divisions:   (1)  Hecommendations  upon  which  contracts  with  railroad  c<»rapani«* 
are  baseil,  and   (2)   the  routine  work  which  consists  In  handling  requlsirioiiv 
for  emergency  space,  including  the  compilation  of  regular  reports  showing  iiu 
service  performt*<l  by  railroad  companies,  against  which  their  claims  for  n.ti 
pensation  are  checked,  and  upt»n  which  the  division  sui^erintendent  bnsi»«*  hiv 
certification  to  the  Post  Office  Department.     These  clerks  initiate   and  muWf 
rcM'ommendatlon  for  the  discontinuance  or  establishment  of  siiace  autht)ri.M 
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tions  in  16  per  ceDt  of  the  districts.  In  order  to  guard  against  extravagance 
and  needless  payments  to  railroad  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
adequate  storage  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mails,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  one  in  charge  of  this  detail  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  road 
service  and  capable  of  adapting  that  knowledge  sensibly  and  practically  to 
road  conditions. 

(100)  Trip  reports. — These  daily  reports  by  the  clerks  in  charge  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  complete  history  of  the  trip,  and  they  must  be  carefully  checked 
to  see  that  all  important  details  are  not  only  mentionefi  but  fully  covered.  A 
transcript  is  made  of  the  report  of  each  irregularity,  and  these  excerpts  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  investigations,  and  for  disciplinary  action,  not  only  against 
<:lerks  in  charge  and  other  clerks,  but  mail  messengers,  postmasters,  and  rail- 
road companies.  When  the  irregularity  is  chargeable  to  a  mall  messenger  or 
railroad  company,  the  case  must  be  briefed  against  the  offending  party,  which 
action  usually  results  in  a  suitable  fine.  It  is  necessary  to  have  many  reports 
corrected  and  amended  on  account  of  errors  and  omissions,  which  can  be  de- 
tected only  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  in  a  postal  car. 
Technical  knowledge  and  experience  are  reiiuired  to  satisfactorily  handle  this 
work,  and  as  the  business  of  this  department  Is  conducted  in  most  cases  with 
clerks  in  charge,  the  one  having  supervision  of  It  sh(mld  be  of  equal  rank. 

(52)  Efficiency  rating  system. — This  is  the  method  by  which  a  clerk's  effi- 
ciency and  worth  Is  determined,  resulting  In  clerks  l^elng  allowed  or  denied 
X>romotion,  reduced  in  grade,  or  removed  from  the  service.  The  basis  of 
many  charges  is  complicated,  and  the  proper  administration  of  this  system 
requires  a  practical  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  railway  mall  service 
and  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  unbiased  judgment.  Many  proposed  charges 
are  protested  by  clerks,  and  a  careless  or  Indifferent  management  of  this  detail 
or  a  lack  of  practical  understanding  of  conditions  on  the  road  will  discredit 
the  Post  Office  Department  In  the  eyes  of  the  clerks  and  destroy  the  morale 
of  the  service. 

(62)  Pay  rolls. — A  certification  of  deductions  and  adjustment  of  travel  al- 
lowance due  railway  postal  clerks  in  all  cases  of  absence  from  duty  Is  made 
semimonthly  to  the  division  superintendent.  A  statement  fixing  the  amount 
of  travel  allowance  to  be  authorized  for  each  run  must  be  prepared,  and  the 
one  responsible  for  this  not  only  computes  and  adjusts  the  salary  and  travel 
allowance  in  individual  cases  of  absence  from  duty,  but  initiates  a  revision 
of  the  permanent  "  Statement  of  travel  allowance  "  whenever  there  Is.  a  ma- 
terial change  In  railroad  time  tables,  or  the  assignment  of  clerks,  both  In  order 
to  avoid  overpayment  and  to  give  clerks  the  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  law. 

(30)  Registered  mail. — Specific  authorization  is  required  for  the  dispatch 
of  registered  mail  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  this  action  is  usually 
initiated  and  the  authorization  obtained  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief 
clerk*s  office.  Familiarity  with  railway  mail  service  and  local  railroad  condi- 
tions is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  that  proper  Judgment  be  exercised  In  this 
matter,  which  affects  a  very  important  class  of  mall  matter. 

(68)  Official  diagrams. — Diagrams  showing  the  number  and  location  of 
separations  that  are  to  be  made  in  postal  cars  are  prepared  in  the  chief  clerk's 
office.  It  is  Important  that  these  diagrams  of  the  letter  cases  and  paper  racks 
show  all  essential  separations,  and  that  tlie  number  provided  is  not  In  excess 
of  that  permitted  by  the  space  authorization.  Upon  their  convenient  arrange- 
ment depends  to  a  very  great  extent  the  celerity  with  which  the  distribution 
of  mails  is  performed.  It  is  obvioys  that  only  one  who  has  had  practical  ex- 
[lerience  In  the  distribution  of  mails,  and  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  in  the  car  on  each  run,  can  satisfactorily  discharge  this  duty. 

(28)  Leaves  of  absence. — The  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  involves  the 
filling  of  temporary  vacancies,  either  directly  by  a  substitute  clerk  or  by 
shifting  one  or  more  members  of  a  crew  and  placing  the  substitute  In  the  least 
importai^t  assignment.  The  question  of  crew  organization  is,  of  course,  a 
very  important  one,  and  to  properly  solve  it  requires  not  only  practical  ex* 
perience  but  executive  ability. 

(56)  Mail  weighing. — A  quadrennial  weighing  of  the  malls  is  made  over  a 
portion  of  the  closed-pouch  lines,  and  Its  supervision  requires  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  pouch  exchanges,  the  work  being  usually  done  by  the  clerk  that  handles 
that  subject  While  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  space  system  the  weigh- 
ing of  mails  is  now  confined  to  comparatively  few  lines,  if  that  plan  should  be 
fiiudly  rejected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  GommisBion,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
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the  weight  system  will  again  become  universal.    The  subject  is  quite  Imponr.'  ♦ 
regardless  of  Its  extent,  as  It  is  the  basis  of  contracts  between  the  Pwi  <  >rti.  v 
Department  <ind  the  railroad  companies. 

(56)  Briefs. — Delinquencies  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  railroad  employ^^v 
and  departmental  mall  messengers  in  handling  the  mails  under  their  chan:^  ar. 
investigated,  and  when  the  responsibility  is  found  to  lie  with  them  the  cas<*  w 
briefed  against  the  contractor  for  fine  or  deduction  from  his  fixed  compeD5a'i..T> 

There  are  many  other  duties  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks  asRlgn(>>i  r  • 
offices  which  require  ability  of  a  high  order  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  u.^ 
technical  nature  of  road  service.  However,  these  descriptions  are  sufficient,  w. 
believe,  to  show  the  relative  standing  and  the  Importance  of  the  work.  Tl.i-^ 
clerks  are  constantly  dealing  with  clerks  in  charge  as  well  as  lower-grade  vu ' 
adjusting  differences,  settling  disputes,  and  handling  the  various  sltuati  fj- 
which  arise  with  a  view  of  locating  responsibility  and  fixing  the  penalty  In  i:* 
case  5f  Irregularities  requiring  the  application  of  the  efficiency  system. 

The  organization  of  these  offices,  authorized  effective  July  1, 1919,  provide^  f-.r 
one  clerk  at  $1,900  per  annum,  two  (including  the  examiner)  at  $1,800,  on^  ..' 
$1,700,  one  at  $1,600,  and  all  others  at  $1,500  per  annum.  Although  tlH»se  fir.irv> 
represent  the  maximum  to  which  office  clerks  can  advance  automatically  ar-i 
meritoriously,  many  of  them  are  receiving  less  than  the  maximum  salary  i»pv 
vlded  for,  and  In  many  other  cases  clerks  were  reduced  In  salary.  The  iv«v » 
increase  In  the  number  of  resignations  and  transfers  to  road  duty  Indicator  ^♦  r, 
clearly  that  this  office  organization  and  salary  scale  will  soon  result  in  ser.-i^ 
demoralization  of  the  office  force  and  the  loss  of  the  experienced  men  now  hoi.iir : 
those  positions.  There  Is  no  Inducement  for  ambitious  and  capable  men  to  at  <•.  y 
office  assignments  requiring  executive  ability  in  addition  to  their  technical  tn:. 
ing,  when  they  can  do  so  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests.  iHw  .. 
these  causes,  the  loss  of  competent  men  from  the  office  force,  as  shown  by  n-i^-r- 
received  from  63  districts,  was  2  per  cent  In  1917,  14  per  cent  in  1918.  and  'Z\  ii^- 
cent  in  nine  and  one-half  months  of  1919.  Unless  conditions  are  remedleil  i:  -- 
reasonable  to  believe  that  office  men  will  be  compelled  to  transfer  to  the  riM'J.  j' 
permitted  to  do  so. 

As  the  first  clerk  handles  about  one-half  of  the  more  important  duties.  U- 
should  be  rated  higher  on  account  of  the  greater  res|K)nslbillty  and  more  «'\t.'. 
slve  experience  require  to  fill  the  position.  He  is  the  understudy  for  the  a<-i-' 
ant  chief  clerk,  takes  charge  of  that  work  when  he  is  absent  from  duty,  uu'i 
assists  him  in  handling  it  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the  chief  clerk. 

The  examiner  Is  the  head  of  a  distinct  department  The  chief  examiner.  .•- 
points  where  he  must  have  two  or  more  assistants,  should  be  rated  on  an  equa  ' . 
with  the  heads  of  departments  in  superintendents*  offices,  with  the  first  assi^Lj  • 
of  the  same  rank  as  first  clerk,  the  next  two  of  the  same  rank  as  clerks  in  rh:  r.:' 
and  all  others  of  the  same  rank  as  distributors  of  the  highest  road  clas<iflo;ii'.  • 
In  other  words,  where  local  conditions  warrant,  this  should  be  conslden^l  ;.: 
additional  department  of  the  superintendent's  offict\  The  single  exaralntr.  •  r 
examiner  with  only  one  assistant,  should  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  first  vU-^k. 
and  the  assistant  should  be  rated  as  a  second  clerk. 

The  se<'<)n(l  and  third  clerks  are  assigned  that  part  of  the  more  lmp<»r':if 
work  not  performed  by  the  first  clerk,  and  In  addition  thereto  other  duties  •>' 
a  technical  nature  requiring  special  training  gained  only  by  road  exporifr.  *• 
The  Importance  of  their  duties,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  attached  w  ■.. 
entitle  tlKMii  to  a  rating  equal  to  that  of  clerk  in  charge  of  the  highest  n-a- 
classification. 

Additional  clerks  perform  the  detail  wo^'k  of  the  office,  although  in  iMu^r 
policies  tlipy  are  charges  1  with  handling, some  of  the  more  Important  work.   Tl.«  ;r 
services  aii*  of  as  great  utility  as  that  of  distributors  of  the  highest  road  r\u^- 
float  Ion.     The  knowledge  gained  by  experience  In  a  postal  car  Is  esseni 
Thoy  must  he  trained  railway  postal  clerks,  and  .should  In  no  case  lose  fit* 
Identity  as  such. 

Steiio;rranh<Ts  should  be  con.sldered  In  two  groups:  (1)  Those  who  ent^T»*» 
by  the  Hallway  Mjiil  Service  examination,  and  (2)  those  who  enterwi  M 
tlio  olassitiod  sorvico  stonographio  examination.  The  first  group  are  exT»erieno-.: 
railway  postal  olorks,  who,  In  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  road  work,  hav^• 
equipped  thomsohos  so  as  to  i)erform  the  duties  of  stenographors.  Many  v«'' 
urged  to  take  this  step  by  supervisory  officials,  and  they  accepted  these  poj^iti-* 
at  the  reiiuest  of  tboir  offioial  superiors  with  the  understanding  that  they  Vtoiil' 
not  tbereby  loso  their  status  as  railway  postal  clerks  of  the  highest  vkm 
classification.  Most  of  them  are  assigned  duties  of  responsibility,  tbeir  «ter^» 
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^aphic  work  being  only  incidental  to  the  day's  work  as  a  whole,  and  they  should 
not  be  penalized  for  thel^  interest  In  and  their  fidelity  to  the  service.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  maximum  salary  for  their  grade  as  railway  postal  clerks.  Those 
f'ierks  who  entered  by  the  classified  service  examination  should  be  given  an 
f»pp<^rtunity  to  secure  the  necessary  road  experience  by  assignment  to  a  railway 
rH>st  office  line  for  a  definite  period,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  the 
hisrher  positions  in  the  ofllce. 

The  work  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks  detailed  to  the  different  de- 
partments of  division  superintendent's  offices,  Is  in  all  respects  comparable  to 
that  performed  in  chief  clerks'  offices,  and  requires  the  same  practical  road 
experience,  the  same  discretion,  judgment,  and  executive  ability.  They  should 
l)e  rated  and  classified  the  same  as  those  in  chief  clerks'  offices.  One  great 
advantage  In  such  classification  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  transfers  can  be 
affei'ted  from  one  office  to  another,  which  advantage  will  permit  the  shifting 
of  clerks  in  the  best  interests  of  the  service  without  disadvantage  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

(.'lerks  whose  records  will  permit  of  meritorious  promotion  under  present  rules 
p>verning  promotions  should  be  advanced  at  once  to  the  maximum  salary 
Ifrovldo<l  for  their  assignment.  Clerks  who  have  attained  the  maximum  grade, 
nnd  who  may  have  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  clerk  in  charge,  or  to  a 
hijjher  rank,  should  Immediately  receive  the  maximum  salary  of  the  position 
to  which  they  are  advanced.  The  present  law  providing  that  such  maximum 
.«alary  earned  by  promotion  shall  be  attained  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $100 
ix»r  year,  is  unjust.  It  Is  rea.sonable  to  believe  that  promotions  are  made  because 
they  are  earned  and  deserved,  and  if  this  Is  so,  clerks  being  so  rewarded  are 
entitled  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  increased  salary  at  the  time  the 
promotion  is  made.  In  accordance  with  long  established  custom  in  the  commercial 
world. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
offices  of  supervisory  officials  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  requires  previous 
experience  In  the  postal  car,  and  the  practice  of  detailing  railway  postal  clerks 
from  the  road  is  the  only  way  In  which  capable  office  men  can  be  obtained. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  organization  and  salary  scale  which 
will  afford  the  office  men  opportunities  for  advancement  at  least  equal  to 
those  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they  remained  on  the  road. 

Every  business  enterprise  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  permit  employees 
wlio  show  special  ability  or  ambition  to  progress  and  seek  the  higher  assign- 
ments, and  such  higher  assignments  should  carry  with  them  the  reward  to 
which  those  securing  the  promotions  are  entitled.  Railway  postal  clerks  as- 
signed to  lines  or  terminal  railway  post  offices  should  have  this  opportunity 
and  when  advanced  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  offices  of  supervisory 
officials  should  receive  increased  salaries  in  lieu  of  the  added  responsibilities 
which  they  assume.  At  the  present  time  clerks  holding  such  positions  are 
receiving  an  average  salary  less  than  that  of  the  men  whose  work  they  help 
to  supervise  and  direct. 

In  chief  clerks'  offices  and  In  the  departments  of  superintendents'  offices 
where  the  average  number  of  clerks  Is  not  required,  the  scope  and  volume  of 
each  Individual's  duties  are  much  larger.  Therefore  in  such  offices  or  de- 
partments where  there  is  but  one  clerk  he  should  be  rated  as  a  first  clerk; 
where  there  are  but  two  clerks,  they  should  be  rated  as  first  and  second  clerks; 
and  where  there  are  only  three  clerks,  they  should  be  rated  as  first,  second, 
and  third  clerks,  providing  that  in  no  case  should  examiners  be  rated  lower 
than  fii"st  clerks. 

For  the  reasons  as  sot  forth  in  this  statement  It  believed  that  railway  postal 
clerks  below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  clerk  detailed  to  the  oflices  of  chief 
clerks  and  departments  of  offices  of  division  superintendents  should  be  graded 
and  their  salaries  fixed  as  follows : 

First  clerk $3, 100 

Second   clerk 2, 800 

Third    clerk 2, 800 

Other  clerks,  including  railway  postal  clerks  detailed  as  stenographers.  2, 500 

Stenographers  (not  railway  postal  clerks) 2,000 

Chief  examiner  with  two  or  more  assistants 3,600 

Examiners 3, 100 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  members 
of  this  commission  for  the  democratic  manner  in  which  Cliis  investigation  is 
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the  weight  system  will  again  become  universal.    The  subject  is  quite  Important 
regardless  of  Its  extent,  as  It  is  the  basis  of  contracts  between  the  Post  C>!fhv 
Department  -and  the  railroad  companies. 

(56)  Briefs. — Delinquencies  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  railroad  empk)y«<»- 
and  departmental  mall  messengers  in  handling  the  mails  under  their  char^  arv 
investigated,  and  when  the  responsibility  Is  found  to  lie  with  them  the  case  \< 
briefed  against  the  contractor  for  fine  or  deduction  from  his  fixed  compensation. 

There  arc  many  other  duties  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks  assigned  t>> 
offices  which  require  ability  of  a  high  order  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  th»» 
technical  nature  of  road  ser\ice.  However,  these  descriptions  are  sufficient,  w*' 
believe,  to  show  the  relative  standing  and  the  imiwrtance  of  the  work.  Thc-^ 
clerks  are  constantly  dealing  with  clerks  in  charge  as  well  as  lower-grade  xu^n. 
adjusting  differences,  settling  disputes,  and  handling  the  various  situati^r.^ 
which  arise  with  a  view  of  locating  responsibility  and  fixing  the  penalty  in  ti.t- 
case  df  irregularities  requiring  the  application  of  the  efficiency  system. 

The  organization  of  these  offices,  authorized  effective  July  1, 1919,  provides  for 
one  clerk  at  $1,900  per  annum,  two  (including  the  examiner)  at  $1,800,  one  a' 
$1,700,  one  at  $1.6(X),  and  all  others  at  $1,500  per  annum.  Although  thi^se  figures 
represent  the  maximum  to  which  office  clerks  can  advance  automatically  an  1 
meritoriously,  many  of  them  are  receiving  less  than  the  maximum  salary  pr*» 
vided  for,  and  in  many  other  cases  clerks  were  reduced  in  salary.  The  rp«i'i/ 
increase  In  the  number  of  resignations  and  transfers  to  road  duty  indicatps  v»>ry 
clearly  that  this  office  organization  and  salary  scale  will  soon  result  In  seri^^v 
demoralization  of  the  office  force  and  the  loss  of  the  experienced  men  ni>w  hold;:  ;: 
those  positions.  There  Is  no  Inducement  for  ambitious  and  capable  men  to  ao-^v 
office  assignments  reciulrlng  executive  ability  in  addition  to  their  teclinical  tnir- 
Ing,  when  they  can  do  so  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests.  Due  '•♦ 
these  causes,  the  loss  of  competent  men  from  the  office  force,  as  shown  by  pep<»rt*. 
received  from  63  districts,  was  2  per  cent  in  1917,  14  per  cent  in  1918,  and  Xi  jier 
cent  In  nine  and  one-half  months  of  1919.  Unless  conditions  are  remedied  U  t^ 
reasonable  to  believe  that  office  men  will  be  compelled  to  transfer  to  tlie  roatl.  if 
permitted  to  do  so. 

As  the  first  clerk  handles  about  one-half  of  the  more  important  duties,  h*- 
should  be  rated  higher  on  account  of  the  greater  responsibility  and  more  exim- 
slve  experience  require  to  fill  the  position.  He  is  the  understudy  for  the  a.<*«i«»t^- 
ant  chief  clerk,  takes  charge  of  that  work  when  he  is  absent  from  duty,  arnl 
assists  him  in  handling  it  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the  chief  clerk. 

The  examiner  Is  the  head  of  a  distinct  department.  The  chief  examlne^r.  n: 
points  where  he  must  have  two  or  more  assistants,  should  l>e  rated  on  an  eqaalrv 
with  the  heads  of  departments  In  superintendents*  office**,  with  the  first  assistafi: 
of  the  same  rank  as  first  clerk,  the  next  two  of  the  same  rank  as  clerks  in  chun:* . 
and  all  others  of  the  same  rank  as  distributors  of  the  highest  niad  classiflcati«n  . 
In  other  words,  where  local  conditions  warrant,  this  should  be  considered  uv. 
additional  department  of  the  superintendent's  office.  The  single  examiner.  <»r 
examiner  with  only  one  assistant,  should  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  first  clerk, 
and  the  assistant  should  be  rated  as  a  second  clerk. 

The  scHoiul  and  third  clerks  are  assigne<l  that  part  of  the  more  importaff 
work  not  performed  by  the  first  clerk,  and  In  addition  thereto  other  duties  ♦.'' 
a  technical  nature  requiring  special  training  gained  only  by  road  experieno 
The  importance  of  their  duties,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  attache<i  easi.., 
entitle  them  to  a  rating  equal  to  that  of  clerk  in  charge  of  the  higliest  rea.' 
classification. 

Addititinal  clerks  perform  the  detail  wo;*k  of  the  office,  although  in  eni»T 
pen<'ies  they  are  char^rcMl  with  handllng.some  of  the  more  Important  work.    Tli»ir 
services  are  of  as  great  utility  as  that  of  distributors  of  the  highest  road  cl-n^-- 
ficatlon.     The  knowledge  gained  by  experience*  In  a  postal  car  is  easetit;:*' 
They  must  he  trained  railway  jwstal  clerks,  and  should  In  no  case  lose  th»  - 
Identity  as  such. 

Stenof.rraiiliers  should  be  considered  in  two  groups:  (1)  Those  who  enter**-! 
by  the  Hallway  Mail  Servi<*e  examination,  and  (2)  those  who  enterwl  bv 
ilie  dassitied  servi<e  stenographic  examination.  The  first  group  are  ex|ieri*»n< »- 
railway  postal  derks,  who.  In  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  road  w<irk,  haw- 
e<iuipped  themselves  so  as  to  i)erform  the  dujles  of  stenographers.  Many  wer»' 
urged  to  take  this  step  by  supervisory  officials,  and  they  accepted  these  positions 
at  the  re<iuest  of  their  official  superiors  with  the  understanding  that  they  v^ow:  * 
not  thereby  lose  their  status  as  railway  postal  clerks  of  the  highest  n*,.-! 
classification.  Most  of  them  are  assigned  duties  of  responsibility,  their  i«ten«'- 
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graphic  work  being  only  incidental  to  the  day's  work  as  a  whole,  and  they  should 
not  be  penalized  for  their  interest  in  and  their  fidelity  to  the  service.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  maximum  ruilary  for  their  grade  as  railway  postal  clerks.  Those 
clerks  who  entered  by  the  classified  service  examination  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  necessary  road  exjierience  by  assignment  to  a  railway 
post  office  line  for  a  definite  period,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  the 
higher  positions  in  the  office. 

The  work  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks  detailed  to  the  diflPerent  de- 
partments of  division  superintendent's  offices,  is  In  all  respects  comparable  to 
that  performed  in  chief  clerks'  offices,  and  requires  the  same  practical  road 
exi>erience,  the  same  discretion,  judgment,  and  executive  ability.  They  should 
be  rated  and  classified  the  same  as  those  in  chief  clerks'  offices.  One  great 
advantage  In  such  classification  lies  In  the  facility  with  which  transfers  can  be 
affected  from  one  office  to  another,  which  advantage  will  permit  the  shifting 
of  clerks  In  the  best  interests  of  the  service  without  disadvantage  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

Clerks  whose  records  will  permit  of  meritorious  promotion  under  present  rules 
governing  promotions  should  be  advanced  at  once  to  the  maximum  salary 
provided  for  their  assignment.  Clerks  who  have  attained  the  maximum  grade, 
and  who  may  have  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  clerk  in  charge,  or  to  a 
higlier  rank,  should  immediately  receive  the  maximum  salary  of  the  position 
to  whicli  they  are  advanced.  The  present  law  providing  that  such  maximum 
salary  earned  by  promotion  shall  be  attained  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  year,  is  unjust.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  promotions  are  made  because 
they  are  earne<l  and  deserved,  and  if  this  is  so,  clerks  being  so  rewarded  an* 
entitled  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  increased  salary  at  the  time  the 
promotion  is  made,  in  accordance  with  long  established  custom  In  the  commercial 
world. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
offices  of  supervisory  officials  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service  requires  previous 
experience  in  the  postal  car,  and  the  practice  of  detailing  railway  postal  clerks 
from  the  road  is  the  only  way  in  which  capable  office  men  can  be  obtained. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  organization  and  salary  scale  which 
will  afl^ord  the  office  men  opportunities  for  advancement  at  least  equal  to 
those  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they  remained  on  the  road. 

Every  business  enterprise  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  i)ermlt  employees 
who  show  special  ability  or  ambition  to  progress  and  seek  the  higher  assign- 
ments, and  such  higher  a.sslgnments  should  carry  with  them  the  reward  to 
which  those  securing  the  promotions  are  entitled.  Railway  postal  clerks  as- 
signed to  lines  or  terminal  railway  post  offices  should  have  this  opportunity 
and  when  advanced  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  offices  of  supervisory 
officials  should  receive  Increased  salaries  In  lieu  of  the  added  responsibilities 
which  they  assume.  At  the  present  time  clerks  holding  such  positions  are 
receiving  an  average  salary  less  than  that  of  the  men  whose  work  they  help 
to  supervise  and  direct. 

In  chief  clerks'  offices  and  in  thi?  departments  of  superintendents'  offices 
where  the  average  number  of  clerks  is  not  required,  the  scope  and  volume  of 
each  individual's  duties  are  much  larger.  Therefore  in  such  offices  or  de- 
partments where  there  is  but  one  clerk  he  should  be  rated  as  a  first  clerk; 
where  there  are  but  two  clerks,  they  should  be  rated  as  first  and  second  clerks ; 
and  where  there  are  only  three  clerks,  they  should  be  rated  as  first,  second, 
and  third  clerks,  providing  that  in  no  case  should  examiners  be  rated  lower 
than  firet  clerks. 

For  the  reasons  as  sot  forth  in  this  statement  It  believed  that  railway  postal 
clerks  below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  clerk  detailed  to  the  offices  of  chief 
clerks  and  departments  of  offices  of  division  superintendents  should  be  graded 
and  their  salaries  fixed  as  follows : 

First  clerk $3, 100 

Second   clerk 2, 800 

Third    clerk 2, 800 

Other  clerks,  Including  railway  postal  clerks  detailed  as  stenographers.  2, 500 

Stenographers  (not  railway  postal  clerks) 2,000 

Chief  examiner  with  two  or  more  assistants 3,600 

Sxaminers 3, 100 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  members 
of  this  commission  for  the  democratic  manner  In  which  fhls  investigation  is 
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being  made,  In  permitting  empJoyees  of  the  ser\ice  to  either  appear  lH-f.»rv  .t 
in  person  or  file  briefs  covering  their  argument.     We  believe  that  our  ♦»f.<-» 
will  not  be  in  vain,  that  ours  is  a  just  claim,  and  we  earnestly  ivque<<(  >..- 
careful  consideration  of  our  cause. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter   D.  Amadbx. 
Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  District  5,  Mnth  DiviMion,  Vhieoifu  tn 

Walteb  M.  Siiavi*. 
Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  Dintrict  7,  Seventh  Dirinion,  Kanmn  Ci/y.  X'wt 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  J.  WUfSTOIT,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  KEFBESEFT 
INO  BAILWAY  POSTAL  GLEBES  ASSIGNED  TO  OFFICES  OF  SIYI 
SION  SXTPEBINTENDENTS. 

Mr.  Winston.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  f i  ■ '. 
the   superintendents   and   assistant   superintendents   and   the  rli   f 
clerks  and  the  heads  of  depaji:ments.    I  represent  the  clerks  em|)l<»\ 
in  the  offices  of  division  superintendents,  under  the  heads  of  de| 
ments  and  division  superintendents — practical  railway  postal  cl 
with  road  experience  and  office  training,  highly  trained  specialists  •. 
every  sense  of  the  word.    Inasmuch  as  the  superintendents  and  a-^  -• 
ant  superintendents  of  divisions  are  away  from  their  headquan^  - 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  as  their  detail  is  on  ni:itt.  ^ 
of  transcendent  importance  as  the  pei*sonal   representative  of  tl. 
department — the  work  of  these  offices  devolves  almost  in  its  entiiv. 
upon  the  heads  of  the  executive,  record,  railroad,  and  scheme  <lei>:Kt 
ments,  and,  owing  to  the  volume  of  the  work  assigned  to  each  depa!* 
ment,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  head  of  such  departnuiit  t 
attend  personally  to  any  but  the  most  vital  and  important  cnv*-; 
therefore  the  bulk  of  this  essential  administrative  and  suj^erviM.:. 
work  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  subordinate  clerks,  and  I  u 
endeavor  to  place  before  you  first,  the  responsibilities  of  these  |»'  -. 
tions;  and,  secondly,  the  qualifications  of  the  clerks  who  are  fulfill  i:  j 
successfully  the  obligations  of  this  important  work,  and  of  whon,  ^ 
may  be  justly  claimed  are  acting  in  a  minor  supervisory  capacity.   1 
also  expect  to  demonstrate  to  you  wherein  a  grave  injustice  has  U  • 
done  these  clerks  by  a  reorganization  made  effective  by  the  dej'.j': 
ment  on  July  1,  1919. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  -o 
cessful  conduct  and  administration  of  the  Railway  Mail  Servitv  i^ 
applied  through  the  division  superintendent  depends  largely  ou  t 
ability,  tact,  and  the  analytical  and  sound  judgment  of  the  sulxir. 
nates  with  whom  each  division  superintendent  has  surrounded  hi- 
self.^ 

Mr.  Madden.  Let  me  ask  you:  Isn't  it  a  mark  of  the  super   ■ 
executive  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of  the  office  when  :♦ 
proves  his  ability  to  surround  himself  with  men  of  genius,  who  w 
make  a  record,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes;  and  we  want  to  give  him  the  opportunity  t 
surround  himself  with  the  best  men  attainable,  which  will  be  im\^- 
sible  under  present  reorganization,  as  I  will  show  later. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  money  do  you  get  now  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  $1,700. 

Mr.  Moon.  How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Winston.  The  position  I  now  hold  I  believe  should  pay  tl 
same  as  a  clerk  on  the  road,  who  ai'e  asking  for  $2,500. 
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Mr.  Moon.  You  want  a  raise  of  $800? 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  been  in 
the  Bailway  Mail  Service  for  over  13  years.  I  was  appointed  as  a 
railway  postal  clerk,  and  served  about  10  years  on  the  road  on  heavy 
lines  and  light  lines,  and  I  am  also  familiar  with  the  office  work.  I 
have  been  in  the  office  pretty  nearly  three  years,  and  I  have  also,  in 
my  spare  time,  learned  stenography,  and  tnerefore  I  think  I  should 
l>e  entitled  to  the  same  advancement  I  would  have  had  if  I  remained 
on  the  road. 

Mr.  Madden.  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  a  man  I  know? 
A  friend  of  mine  operating  a  big  factory  emplwed  a  high-school 
graduate  who  knew  stenography  to  come  into  his  omce.  He  paid  him 
$21  a  week  to  begin.  After  he  worked  a  week  he  said  he  wanted  to 
<juit,  and  the  next  week  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  went  into  the 
factory  and  saw  this  young  man  pushing  a  truck.  He  said  to  him, 
'*  What  are  you  doing  that  for;  I  thought  you  had  quit?  "  The  an- 
.swer  was,  "  I  can  make  $5.75  a  day  pushing  this  truck,  instead  of  $21 
a  week  pushing  a  typewriter.'' 

Mr.  Winston.  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing  we  are  going  to  have 
in  these  departments.  We  are  prevented  from  going  ahead  like  the 
clerks  on  the  road,  and  the  greater  percentage  of  our  men  are  kept 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  continued  on  the  road. 
They  are  going  to  go  out  and  distribute  the  mail,  and  push  it  around 
in  the  storage  cars  because  they  can  get  more  money,  and  the  im- 
portant work  performed  in  the  superintendents'  offices  will  suffer 
accordingly. 

For  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  work  of  these  clerks  would 
take  manv  minutes  and  perhaps  hours,  and  would  be  wearisome  to 
yoii,  but  f  would  respectrully  request  that  you  scrutinize  closely  with 
a  critical  eye  my  brief  conveying  an  idea  of  the  diversified  and  im- 
portant character  of  the  duties  of  these  offices. 

To  summarize,  however,  I  will  state  that  the  correction  of  all 
irregularities  in  the  handling  of  first-class,  parcel-post,  periodicals, 
and  registered  mail,  or  damage  thereto,  the  records  which  determine 
the  railway  postal  clerk's  fitness  for  promotion,  or  for  advancement 
to  clerk  in  cnarge^hips,  the  multitudmous  reports,  and  statistics  re- 
quired by  the  department,  the  application  of  the  efficiency  system  in 
a  uniform  manner,  with  a  view  of  injuring  no  good  clerk  or  helping 
a  poor  one;  the  certification  of  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  rail- 
way postal  clerks  to  the  average  numoer  of  over  1;200,  entailing  quick 
and.  accurate  work,  the  reviewing  of  errors  and  instruction  to  road 
clerks  and  postmasters  regarding  same,  the  examination  of  road 
clerks  on  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  space  authorizations,  and 
on  the  distribution  which  they  must  necessarily  perform,  the  han- 
dling of  all  supplies,  about  1,500  in  number,  and  forwarding  same  to. 
an  average  of  over  1,200  clerks  and  many  postmasters,  the  conduct  of 
weighing  of  mails  on  closed-pouch  trains  quadrennially,  and  on  new 
service,  the  handling  of  transfers  from  one  line  to  another,  the  fur- 
nishing of  additional  temporary  and  summer  or  winter  clerks,  the 
handling  of  all  bonds  for  Railway  Mail  Service  employees,  the  keep- 
ing of  comparative  records  to  determine  promotions,  the  roster  and 
vital  statistics  of  clerks,  the  computing  oi  travel  allowance,  the  pro- 
bationary records  of  substitute  clerks,  the  United  States  compensa- 
tion cases,  overtime  and  holiday  service  of  transfer  and  terminal 
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slerks,  requisition  to  the  department  for  supplies,  decision  on  apiH .  • 
of  clerks  affecting  their  pay,  assignment,  and  seniority,  inspection    ' 
3ars  furnished  by  the  railroads,  recommendation  for  space  and  i- 
service,  or  the  curtailment  of  unnecessary  space,  or  service,  all  rei  •  . 
mendations  to  the  department  of  electric  service  or  special  treatint  • 
of  registered  mail,  the  records  of  mail  messenger  and  star  n*  ' 
service,  the  certifying  and  checking  of  all  affidavits  submitted  l>y  r  i 
road  companies  under  the  rules  and  regulations  x)f  the  space  s\>i.:. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  this  latter  work  alone  i- 
struraental  in  saving  to  the  Government  thousands  of  dolhir-  . 
nually,  inasmuch  as  the  auditing  depaitments  of  the  railroads  ^^ '. 
submit  these  affidavits  are  not  always  informed  by  the  o|x?r.ii.  . 
departments  of  the  failures  which  occur,  and  as  affidavits  Mibini:  • 
by  the  railroads  usually  show  full  service — ^the  vigilance  of  tii   ■ 
clerks  in  noting  failures,  with  return  of  affidavits  to  the  niili.. 
companies  for  correction — is   absolutely   responj^ible   for   re<lu-     ^' 
the  compensation  paid  these  railroads,  thus  effecting  a  direct  ^a\    j 
to  the  department.     The  handling  of  complaints  fi-om   publi-h    - 
of  dailies  and  periodical  publications,  the  proper  dispatch  of  -i 
mails  by  publishers,  also  of  circular  mails,  the  preparation  an*l  . 
keep  of  all  schemes  and  schedules  .on  which  the  whole  fabric  cif  ' 
Postal  Service  is  constructed — these  are  some  of  the  duties,  {rir/ 
men,  devolving  on  these  subordinate  clerks  for  whom  I  am  plead:.'  z 
to-day,  and  I  want  to  impress  on  you  that  the  successful  perfn-  . 
ance  of  this  work  is  absolutely  dependent  on  road  experience,  n ! 
training,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  postal  laws  and  rpgulat:<  :  •. 
and  department  rulings,  myriads  in  number. 

To  show*  the  number  of  rulings,  I  might  state  that  in  the  ^pi 
system  not  yet  three  years  old,  there  have  been  450  rulings  i-- 
*by  the  department  in  addition  to  the  original  53-page  book  of 
structions  which  clerks  in  the  railroad  section  have  to  familiar 
themselves  with.     In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  these  ol- •  - 
issue  orders  to  railway  postal  clerks,  clerks  in  charge,  postma-t. 
chief  clerks,  and  publishers,  in  many  cases  signing  or  stampini:  r 
division  superintendent's  name,  and  in  case  of  any  error  or  ji 
understanding,  they,  and  not  the  superintendent  are  directly  ; 
sponsible. 

Now,  as  to  the  personnel  of  these  offices:  Are  they  practical  r. 
way  postal  clerks?     Have  they  performed  actual  road  duty? 

Gentlemen,  we  have  sent  out  questionnaires  covering  this  ph:  • 
and  replies  submitted  show  the  average  age  of  these  clerks  to  Ik»  \ .  • 
years,  the  average  road  experience,  7J  years,  and  the  average  i»!! 
experience  9^  years. 

In  that  connection  I  might  say  that  we  find  from  questionn:*  -^ 
that  the  average  salary  of  clerks  below  the  heads  of  departm*-: 
excluding  stenographers  is  $1,710,  and  that  when  all  the^?  clt  • 
have  attained  the  promotions  to  which  they  are  entitled,  they  \< 
simply  be  increased  to  an  average  of  $1,764,  and  to  obtain  this  v 
take  one,  two,  and  three  vears.  For  instance,  Mr.  Amaden  i- 
$1,G00  clerk  on  a  $1,900  assignment.  In  business  life,  if  he  re<vi' 
a  promotion  like  that,  he  would  receive  immediately  the  ^^1. 
salary.     Here  he  receives  a  $100  a  year  until  he  attains  the  $1.' 

Mr.  Madden.  Y^w  r>l)iect  to  that? 

Mr.  WiNS*^  •  decidedly,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Madden.  You  are  aware  that  this  method  of  promotion  was 
iiggested  by  the  men  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  themselves? 
Mr.  Winston.  Yes;  but  like  everything  else  there  has  been  a 
ipse  of  time,  and  this  method  has  been  found  wanting. 
Mr.  Madden.  You  are  not  complaining  about  your  own  baby, 
re  vou? 

Mr.  Winston.  Sometimes  the  conduct  of  our  children,  when  they 
tart,  to  grow  up,  worries  you  to  death.  The  idea  is  that  after  a 
fling  has  been  tried  and  is  not  satisfactory,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
[lould  be  continued. 

Mr.  Maddbjn.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  you  Iniew  it  was  a 
reation  of  the  minds  of  the  men  who  are  doing  this  work  of  genius 
ou  are  describing. 

Mr.  Winston.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  clerk  in  the  office,  or  on 
le  road,  who  is  promoted — ^there  is  absolutely  no  I'eason  why  he 
lould  not  receive  the  limit  at  once.  He  is  responsible  and  is  doing 
le  work,  and  he  has  had  the  previous  experience  and  training  which 
tialifies  him  to  do  the  work. 

These  figures  show  conclusively,  gentlemen,  that  these  office  clerks 
re  graduate  railway  ^stal  clerks,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
le  that  their  road  experience,  plus  their  office  training,  plus  their 
nowledge  of  the  many  department  rulings,  plus  their  knowledge 
f  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  plus  their  knowledge  of  stenog- 
iphy  in  many  cases — ^in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  moneys 
ivolved  in  the  handling  of  pay  roll,  travel  allowance,  railway  post 
fice  and  close-pouch  authorization,  and  further  in  view  of  the 
ict  that  they  issue  instructions  and  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity — 
lould  entitle  them  to  more  compensation  than  if  they  had  remained 
1  tlie  road.  Yet,  what  are  the  facts?  The  startling  truth,  gentle- 
en,  is  that  of  the  290  clerks  in  the  diviision  superintendents'  offices 
x)ut  73  per  cent  are  receiving  less  than  the  maximum  salary  of  the 
•dinary  class  C  road  clerk,  ^d  why?  Because,  gentlemen,  on  the 
)th  of  June,  1919,  the  department  ordered  a  reorganization  of  division 
iperintendents'  and  chief*  clerks'  offices,  to  become  effective  July  1, 
)11>,  which  absolutely  destroyed  our  standing  of  many  years  as 
lilway  postal  clerks.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
)0  clerks  include  also  the  heads  of  sections.  The  percentage  of 
erks  below  the  heads  of  sections  with  lower  than  class  C  rating 
ould  be  much  greater. 

The  department  may  have  had  a  legal  right  to  do  this,  gentlemen, 
it  I  submit  that  from  an  ethical  standpoint  at  least  it  was  untimely, 
I  view  of  the  fact  that  your  commisison  was  appointed  for  the  very 
Lirj^ose  of  readjusting  salaries  in  the  Postal  Service. 
Mr.  Madden.  What  effect  did  the  reorganization  have,  briefly  ? 
Mr.  Winston.  It  had  this  effect :  That  in  each  section  in  an  office 
lere  was  only  one  clerk  who  could  attain  a  rating  higher  than  an 
•dinary  clerk  in  class  C,  and  one  other  clerk  a  rating  the  same  as  a 
ass  C  clerk,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  $1,700  and  $1,600  and  $1,500 
erks  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  any  higher. 
Mr.  Madden.  You  mean  to  say  they  are  not  entitled  to  their  auto- 
atic  promotions? 

Mr.  WINSTON.  They  have  a  fixed  figure;  they  call  them  assistants. 
Mr.  Madden.  They  have  taken  them  out  of  the  grades? 
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Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  practically  taken  us  out  of  * 
Railway  Mail  Service,  and  we  were  appointed  and  served  a:^  raij 
postal  clerks. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  put  you  in  another  class  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  That  is  practically  what  it  amounts  to,  an«i  t 
fact  that  this  was  done  prior  to  July  1  prevented  many  of  us  f 
receiving  the  promotions  we  would  have  been  entitled  to  under  » 
provisions  that  created  an  additional  grade  July  1.     And  next  > 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fixed  figure,  there  will  {*•• 
per  cent  who  will  receive  absolutely  no  increase  in  compeasation 
less  there  is  a  change  made  in  the  meantime. 

Now  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  last  year  in  the  Post  Office  ap 
priation  bill  created  an  additional  grade  in  all  thi-ee  cla^-^*s.    M 
of  you  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  passage  of  that  act.  *  You  iiiti- 
to  give  all  railway  postal  clerks  an  extra  $100,  to  make  a  .slitriit  •. 
in  the  high  cost  of  living,  did  you  not?     Yet  what  actually   • 
pened?     Very  nearly  every  United  States  postal  employee,  t.- 
carrier,  railway  postal  clerk,  except  those  in  grade  10,  wheiii- 
road  or  terminal,  regardless  of  the  classification  of  line,  i-e<*ei\fil  > 
increase  either  as  an  automatic  promotion  or  as  a  result  of  tlie  l-j; 
tion  effective  with  July  1,  with  the  exception  of  the  i-ailway  j- 
clerks  assigned  to  division  superintendents'  and  chief  clerks'  «r' 
of  whom  26§  per  cent  in  division  superintendents  and  chief  *  l» 
offices  received  absolutely  no  increase  in  compensation,  and  '•". 
cent  will  receive  no  increase  next  year. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  one  reason  why  we  oppose  this  reorganizM*  • 
of  the  department,  but  there  are  many  more  trenchant  reasons.    T 
reorganizafion  places  railway  postal  clerks  who  happen  to  be  as-iir' 
to  the  offices  of  division  superintendents  and  chief  clerks  on  a  " 
parative  basis,  allowing  the  promotion  of  only  one  clerk  in  earli  - 
tion  below  the  department  heads  to  a  grade  higher  than  an  onii: 
clerk  in  class  C,  and  which  allows  onjy  one  additional  clerk  to  a** 
the  rank  of  ordinary  clerk  in  class  C  and  absolutely  prohibits  al; 
other  clerks,  whom,  I  repeat,  are  graduate  railway  postal  clerks  v 
an  average  of  seven  and  one-third  years  of  service  on  the  rf)a<l 
nine  and  one-third  years  of  office  experience,  and  who  are  perfoi  i 
the  work  of  supervisory  officials — from  attaining  the  same  gni* 
they  would  be  entitled  to  had  they  remained  on  the  road,  ami  • 
entered  these  offices  principally  for  the  reason  that  they  were  gr:. 
prior  to  this  ubiquitous  reorganization,  with  the  higher  of  the  i 
clerks — ^with  better  chances  for  advancement.     This  placing  tf 
personnel  of  these  offices  on  a  comparative  rating  basis  with  >ai 
ranging  from  $1,100  to  $1,900  not  only  is  opposed  by  these  rU-i  > 
inimical  to  their  interests  but  also  meets  with  the  disapproval  of  t 
superiors  in  the  field,  the  division  superintendents  and  chiefs  '  ' 
as  attested  by  the  action  of  the  committee  of  nineteen  consi>tii  j 
those  supervisory  officials,  who  met  at  St.  Louis  and  arranged  f" 
self-same  schedule  which  I  am  to  present  to  you.     I  wish  to  em: 
size  that  point,  gentlemen,  that  this  range  of  salaries  whicli  wt 
asking  you  to  accept  for  these  subordinate^  clerks  is  a  scale  pn^p 
by  their  superiors,  men  thoroughly  in  touch   with  the  con<l:* 
under  which  we  work  and  familiar  in  toto  with  the  reaponsib:'  * 
of  our  positions  and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  perform  >^i 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  di?<'!.  r: 
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^  these  duties;  and,  while  we  believe  that  these  salaries  are  very 
nservative,  they  are  satisfactory  to  these  so-called  subordinate 
irks. 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  contention  is  that  whereas  under  the  law  you 
nild  have  been  entitled  to  an  increase  in  compensation,  under  the 
s:iilation  that  has  been  fixed  July  1  you  will  become  stationary  ? 
Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  sir;  we  not  only  lose  the  present  year — of 
jrse  all  clerks  didn't — ^but  we  are  at  a  standstill.  The  only  chance 
r  advancement  in  my  case  is  through  the  reduction  of  some  other 
in  in  the  office  or  through  a  death. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Now,  this  reor- 
nization  that  we  are  opposed  to  not  only  meets  with  our  opposi- 
n  but  it  meets  with  the  disapproval  of  our  immediate  superiors, 
tat  is  shown  b^  the  committee  of  21,  consisting  of  5  division  super- 
endents,  7  chief  clerks,  either  1  or  2  assistant  chief  clerks,  4  heads 
departments,  and  2  clerks  of  the  highest  grade  in  chief  clerks' 
ces.  They  met  at  St.  Louis  and  practically  arranged  for  this 
lie  we  are  asking  for.  Of  course,  these  gentlemen  are  thoroughly 
touch  with  the  situation  and  familiar  with  the  responsibilities 
our  positions  and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  perform  same, 
i  they  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  dis- 
irging  these  duties,  and  we  believe  these  salaries  are  conservative 
I  are  satisfactory  to  the  clerks. 

iVhy  do  our  superiors  oppose  the  reorganization  of  July  1,  1919? 
cause  they  not  only  recognize  the  injustice  done  to  many  compe- 
t  clerks,  but  they  realize  that  the  placing  of  clerks  on  a  compara- 
e  basis  will  inevitably  cause  serious  dissension,  with  resultant  in- 
riency,  and  that  the  lower  salaries,  far  from  attracting  the  best 
the  road  clerks,  will,  on  the  contrary,  cause  the  return  of  many 
their  most  competent  assistants  to  the  road  service,  and  that  in 
future  these  responsible  office  positions  will  be  filled  by  low-grade 
1  unassigned  railway  postal  clerks,  with  a  minimum  of  road  ex- 
•ience,  reacting  to  the  severe  detriment  of  the  service  through  the 
noralization  of  their  office  forces.  They  will  also  be  compelled 
choose  from  equally  qualified  men  those  who  will  recrive  the  few 
)motioiis  obtainable,  resulting  in  a  discordant  and  dissatisfied 
ce. 

^Ir.  Madden.  How  could  you  resign  and  go  back  to  the  road,  if 
1  have  been  taken  off  the  road  by  these  regulations? 
^Ir.  Winston.  Of  course,  I  won't  say  that  we  have  been  exactly 
en  out  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  but  our  salaries  have  been 
(le  stationary. 

kir.  Madden.  You  have  been  taken  out  of  the  road  classification? 
irir.  Winston.  Yes;  the  classification  that  we  were  formerly  in. 
V  instance,  we  will  suppose  that  T  was  one  of  the  clerks  that  did  not 
eive  a  promotion  last  July  and  that  I  knew  that  this  reorganization 
s  coming — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  become  effective  until  a 
nth  after  July — and  that  I  decided  in  the  interim  to  go  on  the  road, 
rouldn't  have  received  a  promotion  in  July,  which  clerks  on  the 
d  in  my  own  grade  did,  which  would  have  resulted  in  my  losing  my 
iority  and  would  have  compelled  me  to  take  an  undesirable  night 
i?.  Of  course,  the  trouble  with  the  new  reclassification  of  these 
ees  is  that  there  are  but  few  promotions  to  be  made.     It  is  the  same 
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case  as  a  Congressman  appointing  a  postmaster.    He  has  se 
equally  desirable  men  who  want  to  be  appointed  postmaster,    h 
probably  loses  one  or  more  friends  by  appointing  the  one  parti<- 
man,  but  suppose  the  imsuccessful  applicants  had  to  continue  to  \^<  - 
with  you  an4  for  you  after  you  had  already  picked  the  successful  n. . 
While  the  man  receiving  the  promotion  would  be  ambitious  to  I 
you,  the  others  would  not  have  that  incentive,  and  it  would  pn>li:i 
result  in  their  not  giving  the  best  service.    That  is  the  condition  w  1. 
is  liable  to  prevail  in  these  offices.    The  possible  reason  the  dej».  - 
ment  put  this  reorganization  into  effect  is  that  on  account  of  the  v. 
female  stenographei*s  were  assigned  to  these  offices,  as  quite  a  ft*^^ 
our  clerks  went "  across,"  and  another  reason  would  possibly  be  ow    , 
to  the  fact  that  the  departmental  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  ^^i  -■ 
superintendent  and  second  assistant  are  not  all  receiving  as  n 
money  as  we  formerly  did.     If  it  could  be  shown  that  these  d(  i   - 
mental  clerks,  who  were  appointed  raw  from  the  civil-ser\'ice  1 
had  performed  years  of  actual  service  in  the  field  before  rer«^ 
their  transfer  to  the  offices  of  the  general  superintendent  and  ^e 
assistant,  even  though  they  receive  annual  vacations  of  30  day> 
sick  leaves,  which  we  do  not,  we  would  admit  that  the  situation  • 
somewhat  analogous  to  ours,  although  years  of  experience  in  tlu* : 
service  can  not  logically  be  compared  to  our  veai*s  of  road  ex^K-n' 
in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  as  higher  qualincations  are  requnv:  : 
the  performance  of  railway  postal  service.    Gentlemen,  I  submit  t 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and  if  these  departmental  clerk- 
underpaid  for  services  rendered,  their  compensation  should  U* 
creased,  but  we  should  not  be  penalized  by  reducing  ours. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  don't  believe  in  equalization  downward  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  No,  sir. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  fully  satisfied  to  leave  the  case  in  your  h  .' 
inviting  your  attention  to  tne  fact  that  we  are  experienced  "  rai' 
postal  clerks,  assigned  to  offices  of  division  superitnendents  and  * 
clerks."  I  am  quoting  from  the  current  Post  Office  appropri.if 
bill,  and  would  respectfully  request  that  each  of  the  above-nient^« 
offices  be  graded  as  follows  in  lieu  of  the  department's  present 
ganization :  ^ 

Below  head  of  section  or  assistant  cliief  clerk : 

First  clerk  (below  head  of  section  or  assistant  chief  clerk) •* 

Second  and  third  clerk,  same  salary  as  clerk  in  charge  class  C - 

All  other  clerks,  same  salary  as  class  G  distributor • 

As  each  division  superintendent's  office  is  at  the  present  tin  • 
vided  into  four  sections,  the  large  divisions  are  penalized  in  <•«•: 
distinction  to  the  small  divisions,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  di^ 
have  a  greater  number  of  low  grade  clerks,  while  in  the  snialh 
visions  there  are  few,  if  any,  low  grade  clerks.    This  in  spite  o* 
fact  that  the  responsibilities  involved,  the  amount  of  monox- 
stake,  and  the  importance  of  the  detail  is  greater  in  the  larger 
sions.    However,  the  qualifications  of  the  clerks  in  offices  of  <L'» 
superintendents  in  both  the  larger  and  smaller  divisions  are  eqr 

For  instance,  in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  at   " 
Francisco,  there  are  no  clerks  below  the  $1,700  grade,  except  >!• 
raphers,  while  in  the  first  division,  not  the  largest  in  the  count  i  ^ 
have  eight  clerks  below  the  $1,700  grade.    This  is  one  of  the  : 
injustices  of  the  present  system  of  organizing  these  offices.     It 
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Iso  found  as  a  result  of  questionnaires  returned  that  the  salary  for 
lentical  positions,  performing  exactly  the  same  work,  varies  often 
rom  $1,600  to  the  head  of  section  at  $2,000. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  gentlemen,  and  know  that  our  case 
ill  receive  at  your  hands  the  consideration  it  deserves.  The  value 
f  this  our  day  at  court  is  appreciated  not  only  by  the  "boys"  in 
le  Railway  Mail  Service,  but  by  all  the  postal  employees  at  large, 
id  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  department 
hich  suggested  the  appointlnent  of  this  commission,  thus  allowing 
le  rank  and  file  of  the  Post  Office  Department  an  opportunity  of 
resenting  their  ideas  first-hand. 

(Mr.  Winston  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Bbief  Presented  by  Edward  J.  Winston,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  brief,  together  with  copy  of  Circular  Letter  No.  826,  Issued  from  office 

the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  under  date  of  June  20,  1919, 
(1  letter  from  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Farrell,  office  division  superintendent  Railway 
til  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  the  general  superintendent  Rail- 
y  Mail  Service,  Washington,  D.  0.,  is.  submitted  in  substantiation  of  my 
tement  before  your  honorable  body,  and  in  amplification  of  the  same,  and 
intended  to  present  to  you  in  detail  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the 
ail  way  postal  clerks  assigned  to  offices  of  division  superintendents.  Railway 
11  Service,"  and  to  reveal  to  you  the  present  and  possible  future  status  of 
'se  clerks,  and  similar  railway  i)0Stal  clerks,  with  the  same  high  qualifi- 
ions  doing  like  work  in  the  offices  of  the  various  chief  clerks. 
)i]r  plea  is  not  primarily  one  for  higher  salaries,  but  is  instead  a  request 

restoration  of  our  standing  as  railw^ay  postal  clerks — for  it  is  as  such 
t  we  entered  the  service  as  a  result  of  a  competitive  civil  service  rail- 
y  mail  examination,  and  as  such  that  we  have  performed  service  on  the 
ious  railway  post  office  lines,  for  an  average  of  seven  and  one- third  years 

clerk. 

'he  figures  quoted,  both  in  my  statement  and  in  this  brief,  are  not  minutely 
else,  as  our  principal  source  of  information  was  by  the  employment  of 
form  questionnaires  sent  to  all  divisions  about  October  1,  1919,  81  per  cent 
he  personnel  having  replied  to  the  same,  the  limited  time  involved  prevent- 

many  clerks  In  the  western  divisions  from  having  their  replies  reach  me 
>re  my  departure  from  Boston.  However,  while  not  complete,  the  data 
iiered  from  this  81  per  cent  must  be  considered  representative.  Many  of 
fipnires,  however,  are  absolutely  accurate  as  they  are  taken  from  the  table 
;)ared  under  the  direction  of  your  commission  showing  the  organization  of 
Railway  Mail  Service. 

ach  office  of  division  superintendent  under  order  of  the  department,  dated 
e  20,  1919,  is  divided  into  four  sections,  viz:  Executive,  record,  railroad, 

scheme,  with  a  head  of  each  department  at  a  salary  of  $2,000   (grade 
Clerks  below  the  department  head  (In  whose  interest  this  brief  is  pre- 
e<l ) ,  are  rated  and  receive  salaries  as  distributors  in  class  C  as  follows : 

;t  assistant $1, 900 

>Titl  assistant 1,  800 

rd  assistant 1, 700 

rth  assistant 1,  600 

k*rsi 1,500 

r>te  that  although  the  department  rates  these  graduate  railway  postal 
ks  as  "  assistants  "  to  the  heads  of  departments — only  one  clerk  can  attain 
iting  higher  than  class  C  distributor — one  clerk  the  same  as  a  class  C 
ril>utor — and  all  others  below  class  C  distributors,  this  in  spite  of  the 
tliat  most  of  these  clerks  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  over  seven 
*»   as  distributors  on  lines  now  classified  as  class  C. 

le  average  salary  of  these  clerks  In  offices  of  division  superintendents, 
r>ting  stenographers,  as  shown  from  data  compiled  from  our  questionnaires, 
lie  present  time  is  $1,710.  The  maximum  average  salary  which  they 
t<i  receive,  after  several  years,  would  be  $1,764.  These  figures  include 
>oiitises  up  to  the  present  time.    Salary  of  class  C  distributor,  including 
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bonuses,  Is  $1,800.     It  should  be  understood  that  the  salarle«  of  the  h..-  ^ 
of  sections  are  not  considered  In  obtaining  these  averages. 
'    It  should  be  further  noted  that  although  se<*tion  1359  of  the  Postal  U  * 
and  Regulations  states  "  All  railway  companies  carrying  mail  may  fnn.  - 
free   transportation   on   the   line  of  their   respective   roads   to   railway   i 
clerks " — railway  mail  clerks  assigned  to  olflces  of  division   superlntHr.-i*- 
and  chief  clerks  are  not  furnished  with  free  transportation,  and  arp  not  ..^ 
obliged  to  pay  their  own  car  fares,  but  are  necessarily  compelled  to  re^'vw 
or  near  the  large  cities,  at  which  their  headquarters  are  located,  with  «> 
sequent  higher  cost  of  living,  rentals,  etc.     In  this  connection  I  mi|dit  -!.. 
that  up   to   a   few   years   ago   this   free   tran;<i)ortation   was   fumishH^i   m..  - 
clerks. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    8KCTION. 

This   department  was  created   primarily   to   relieve   the  assistant  di\i- 
superintendent  of  much   of   the   detail   now   assigned   to   that   posit li»n.  . . 
to  leiive  him  free  to  attend  to  the  spacllic  and  special  work  asslgnt»d  to  » 
by  the  department,  or  the  division  superintendent,  in  connection  with  in\»*- 
gations,  reorganizations,  etc. 

This  section  has  direct  oversight  over  the  balance  of  the  office,  ciAfr 
organization,  employment  of  additional  and  temporary  help,  gninting  of  U':'> 
of  absence,  discipline,  and  record  of  arrival  and  departure. 

The  important  general  correspondence  is  handled   In   this  .section,  ar.u 
eludes  the  expert  stenographers  assigned  to  the  division  and  assistant  divi- 
superintendent.    The   most   Important   of   the   filing   .systems    are  also   t;. • 
care  of  in  this  department. 

Other  subordinates  handle  complaints   regarding  delays  to   flrst-<Mass  . 
•registered   mall,  and   damage  in   transit  of  parcel-post  matter,  neivssit.t- - 
a  thorough   knowledge  of  the  Postal  Laws  and   Regulations,  and   flr>t-* 
knowledge  of  .the  general  distribution  and   working  conditions  of  clerks 
the  road.    They  act  as  a  buffer  between  a  complaining  public  and   th**    : 
partment  and  are  required  to  use  the  utmost  tact  to  soothe  the  ruffled  f^^  .  . 
of  the  complainants,  but  must   have  an   Intricate   knowledge  of  the   -i*-^.  • 
in  order  to  correct  irregularities  complained  of,  and  to  obviate  thest^  irr- . 
larities  issue  orders  to  chief  clerks,  clerks  in  charge,  railway  postal  <•»♦"' 
railroad  ofiicials,  and  postmasters. 

In  this  department  are  also  found  the  supply  clerks  who  supply  an   .!- 
age  of  1,200  railway  postal  clerks,   and   to   some  extent,  postmasters,   v 
necessary  supplies  incident  to  the  functioning  of  the  Railway  Mail   S**!^    ' 
There  are  about  1,500  supplies  or  forms  used  In  this  service  and  these  <  i»  - 
must  conduct  a  large  business  enterprise  with  over  1,200  steady  customers,  I 
an  accurate  record  of  supplies  on  hand,  supplies  forwarded  daily,  and  n  . 
in  any  event  keep  all  supplies  In  stock. 

This  section  has  supervision   over  the  most  serious  of  the  charges  u- 
the  efficiency  system,  checks  the  correctness  of  the  charges,  gives  the  <  I   - 
10  days  citation,  and  prepares  the  cases  for  submission   to  the  depanu 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  at  once  evident  when  c*on  si  derail  on   Is  r. . 
to  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  efficiency  system  may  result   in 
reduction  or  removal  of  clerks  involved. 

The  weekly   reports  of  unworked   mall   from   the  chief  clerks*  offic«*s 
analyzed  and  the  matter  of  possible  remedies  taken  up  with  the  chief  vU  • 
for  correction.    This  is  an   Important  work,   and  properly  performed,   i- 
material  benefit  for  the  betterment  of  the  service,  and  absolutelv   cho   : 
be  performed  by  anyone  wiUiout  road  experience. 

The  final  recommendations  to  the  department  regarding  the  cla^wlfi^ ;  : 
of  lines  or  clerks  emanate  from  this  section. 

RECORD  SECTION. 

The  following  items  are  handled  in  this  section  : 

Additional  force. — Requests  for  additional  clerks  are  analyzed  to  detort, 
if  necessary  or  if  they  can  be  provided  by  readjustment  of  force.  If  fournl  t. 
necessary,  the  cases  are  prepared  for  submission  to  the  department. 

Weiifhing  of  wiat7«.— Handling  the  weighing  of  malls  on  closed-pomh  : 
every  four  years  to  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  railroad  r 
panies ;  also  for  special  weighing  necessary  on  account  of  new  se^^ice. 
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All  annual  reiK)rts,  with  the  exception  of  the  car  report,  are  handled  In  this 

TranHfers. — The  pulilishing  of  the  existing  vacancies  in  the  division  general 
•rders,  and  upon  receipt  of  appliciitions  for  transfer  from  clerks  It  Is  deter- 
uiDed  who  sliall  be  transferred.  In  api)rovlng  such  transfer  It  is  necessary  to 
ake  into  consideration  the  necessities  of  the  service,  the  rights  of  applicants 
uised  on  their  seniority,  State  apportionment,  and  their  rights  as  surplus  or 
irbitrarlly  transferred  clerks. 

Summer  or  imnter  aervice. — The  reciuests  of  chief  clerks  for  emergency 
uuiuier  or  winter  service  are  analyzed  and  recommendation  made  to  the 
lepartment. 

ippenl^. — In  this  section  are  decided  the  appeals  of  railway  pf)st;^l  clerks 
roiii  Imixxsition  «if  efficiency  charges  and  from  (lecisions  of  chief  clerks  affecting 
heir  pay,  assignments,  or  seniority. 

Promotions. — The  records  of  clerks  due  for  promotion  are  analyzed,  and  If 
H<H»rd  is  such  that  promotion  can  be  given,  recommendation  Is  made  to  the 
pl»artment. 

Surety  bonds  of  railicay  postal  clerks. — All  Railway  Mall  Service  employees 
.'j^jignecl  to  road  duty  are  required  to  furnish  a  bond  with  some  one  of  the 
onding  companies  designated  as  acceptable  to  the  dei>artment.  These  bonds 
re  made  up  on  a  prescribed  form  and  must  conform  to  certain  regulations  laid 
own  by  the  department.  These  bonds  are  checked,  recorded,  and  forwarded  to 
le  general  superintendent. 

Commissions^  photographic  and  substitute. — All  railway  postal  clerks  assigned 
■)  road  duty  are  furnished  free  transportation  to  and  from  duty,  and  when 
avt'ling  in  a  postal  car  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  For  this  purpose 
ley  are  provided  with  conmilsslons  prepared  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
«*rk  in  a  regular  assignment.  Unassigned  and  substitute  clerks  are  provided 
ith  a  nonphotographic  commission.  These  commissions  are  prepared,  recordeil, 
f»d  Issued  In  this  section,  and  corresiwndence  relating  thereto  conducted  with 
lilroad  officials  and  chief  clerks. 

Comparative  records. — Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  In  one  of  the  supervisory 
>sitlons  In  any  organization,  the  department  requires  that  the  comparative 
H?urds  be  submitted  in  naming  ellglbles  for  the  selection  of  a  successor.  These 
H-nrds  prepared  in  chief  clerks'  offices  showing  the  service,  examination,  and 
fii'iency  records  of  all  named  are  checked  very  carefully  to  disclo.se  any  dis- 
vpancy  which  might  occur  and  correspondence  with  chief  clerks  conducted 
I  connection  therewith. 
f'lassifi cation  of  railway  j)Ost  offices,  list  of. — Make  up  and  revise  from  time 

time  as  changes  in  train  numbers  occur  or  trains  are  reclassified  by  order 

the  department. 

Cost  of  distribution,  monthly  report  of. — This  is  a  statistical  report  requlre<l 
*  tln»  department,  showing  the  number  of  clerks  employed  on  distribution  In 
Lch  division,  the  average  salary,  the  total  co.««t,  total  amount  of  distribution  of 
vh  class  (pouches,  letters,  sacks,  and  registered  letters),  average  amount  of 
<trn)utlon  per  clerk  i^er  month,  and  amount  of  distribution  each  class  per  $100 

exi>enditure  on  railway  post-office  lines  and  terminal  railway  post  offices 
'  classes  A,  B,  and  C,  with  grand  total  and  average  for  all  classes. 
Pay  roll. — Recording  the  service  of  an  average  of  1,200  regular  clerks  and 
any  temporary  employees,  and  the  preparation  of  the  pay  roll,  semimonthly 
id  quarterly.  (letter  attache<l  from  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Farrell,  of  the  Second 
ivlslon,  shows  the  spee<l,  accuracy,  and  application  to  detail  necessary  to  the 
ccessful  operation  of  this  work  and  the  responsibilities  and  remuneration 
ereof.)  Correspondence  with  Auditor  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
her  ofllclals  In  connection  with  the  above.  Prepare  detailed  statement  for 
e  of  auditor  at  close  of  each  quarter,  which  statement  only  Is  audited,  and 
list  be  an  accurate  account  of  each  clerk's  compensation  for  that  quarter.  It 
-JO  serves  the  purpose  of  a  trial  balance. 

In  this  connection  I  might  state  that  any  clerk  In  the  record  section  making 
i  error  In  this  pay  roll,  resulting  In  the  overpayment  of  a  clerk,  would  be  held 
ancinlly  responsible  for  same. 

Travel  alloiratwe. — Figure  travel -allowance  rates  for  all  lines  In  each  division 
(1  instruct  chief  clerks  In  regard  to  handling  travel-allowance  recommenda- 
>ns.  This  requires  not  only  accurate  figures  but  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
>rking  conditions  on  the  road. 
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Record  of  promotions  due. — Includes  a  card  system  of  recording  the  naii.*-^    r 
clerks  in  line  for  promotion  and  dates  such  promotions  are  due.    The  diiiu**^  I'f 
those  due  for  promotion  are  submitted  to  the  department  at  the  pr«»j»t»r  tn  » 
also  of  those  who  can  not  be  recommended  for  promotion,  with  a  staiem^*:  t  • 
reasons  for  withholdins;  such  promotion.     Negligence  in  this  work  l»  lin  .*•  • 
result  in  financial  loss  to  clerk  due  for  promotion. 

Tlie  revision  of  all  errors  checked,  and  the  disciplining  of  clerks  In  ci>nne»  t  •  • 
with  the  mishandling  of  letters,  papers,  sacks,  pouches,  or  registers  in  <-  . 
nection  with  reports  from  chief  clerks'  offices  is  handled  in  this  section. 

Examination  room. — ^The  important  relation  of  this  work  in  connection  m  •  . 
an  efficient  Itailway  Mail  Service  is  evidently  not  realized  by  the  depart tr..-^ 
as  In  recent  circuhir  letter  they  have  assigned  the  following  scale  of  salari*-*  * 
these  highly  trainetl  si>eciaUsts: 

Chief  examiner $1.  N*" 

Assistant  examiner 1,  T  ■ 

In  other  words,  the  chief  examiner  is  to  receive  the  same  salary  &^  :i- 
class  C  man  whom  he  examines  and  nmch  less  than  the  clerks  in  charge  wi  < 
he  also  examines,  while  his  trained  assistants  are  to  receive  an  even  li'\»  • 
salary.     This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  department  a  few  years  ag«>  mr*-* 
the  chief  examiner  as  a  chief  clerk.    The  following  excerpt  from  examiniT    ■ 
the  First  Division   (a  medium-sized  division)  shows  in  part  the  qualiti«:iT 
and  knowledge  ne<'essary  for  a  successful  performance  of  this  work: 

"  My  duties  as  examiner  are  to  conduct  examinations  on  all  States  and  «•    — 
for  which  distribution  is  i>erfornied  by  clerks  of  the  First  IHvlsion.     T     - 
include  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,   III  • 
Island,  New  York,   Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  anci   - 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Providenoe,  Brooklyn,  Worcester.  }  . 
River,  New  Bc^dford,  Newix)rt,  Portland,  Bangor,  and  Augusta.    Also  exai:.    . 
tlons  on  the  Postal  I^aws  and  Uegulations,  and  authorizations  under  tht-  -.     • 
system. 

"  Exaralnaticms  are  almost  entirely  by  train  standpoint,  which  means  »*  «: 
cards  must.be  thrown  to  the  first  supply  for  which  connection  can  be  n-  ► 
This  entails  the  correcting  of  schemes  of  distribution  for  all  States  and  . 
scheming,  keying,  and  keeping  corrected  of  numerous  sets  of  cards  fn»m  ':. 
standpoint  of  a  great  many  trains.  It  also  involves  a  great  deal  of  study  .  ♦ 
distribution,  connections,  and  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  in  order  t:  • 
the  work  may  be  done  expeditiously. 

"I  also  make  out  plus  and  minus  points  (under  efficiency  system)   f«»r  »' 
aminations  taken,  or  failure  to  report  for  examination,  supervise  all  erten>     * 
of  time,  and  conduct  all  correspondence  relating  to  examinations,  etc" 

In  post  offices  the  special  qualifications  necessary,  and  the  importance  of  »'  • 
work  is  recognized  by  the  placing  of  the  salaries  of  the  examiners  far  ati-   - 
those  of  the  ordinary  clerks — yet  the  range  of  examinations,  or  knowlt^i.- 
required,  can  not  be  compared  for  a  minute  with  those  of  the  Railway  M 
Service.    We  therefore  recommend  that  the  chief  examiner  be  rated  wlt'i    • 
first  clerk  in  each  section  at  $8,1(X),  and  the  assistant  examiners  with  th»*  >•>  • 
and  third  clerks  in  the.se  sections  at  $2300. 

BATLBOAD    SECTIONS. 

The  duties  of  this  department  include  the  inspection  of  the  construction.    • 
rangement  measurement,  and  fixtures  of  steel  and  wood  railway  pi»stal  «-  ■ 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  space  system  for  the  transportation  of  n-i 
in  the  particular  division ;  also  over  electric,  star  route,  ami  m«»ss4*ncer  S4*r\ 
The  approximate  cost  of  space,  weight,  electric,  and  mall  messenpw  ser\ 
in  a  given  division  would  average  about  $2,000,000. 

Clerks  in  this  section  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nil**s  * 
regulations  governing  tlie  administration  of  the  space  system  for  the  transr^.r- 
tion  of  the  niails,  as  shown  in  page  53,  book  of  instructions,  issued  at  *»- 
inauguration  of  this  system,  and  about  450  rulings  since  Issued  by  the  dei.< 
ment  in  connection  therewith. 

Clerks  make  recommendations  (in  the  name  of  the  division  sai)erinten(1* " 
for  changes  in  space  authorizations,  check  up  and  keep  watch  over  all  aof   - 
Izations  to  see  that  authorized  space  is  necessary,  check  all  forms  for  omen.v 
requ(»sts  made  by  railway  postal  clerks  and  transfer  cl^ks,  conduct  «••" 
spondence  in  connection  therewith,  and  keep  all  records  in  connection  with  ' . 
space  system. 
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They  also  make  all  recommendations  and  conduct  correspondence  regarding 
f  special  treatment  of  registered  mail,  examine,  check,  and  certify  to  the  cor- 
tness  of  affidavits  submitted  by  railroad  companies  showing  transportation 
formed.  The  examination  and  checking  of  these  affidavits  is  an  important 
rk.  inasmuch  as  the  operating  department  of  the  railroads  do  not  thoroughly 
i)enite  with  their  auditing  department  and  Inform  the  latter  of  all  failures 
service,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  saved  to  the  department  by  the 
rtness  of  these  clerks  in  noting  discrepancies,  and  having  railroads  correct 
ir  affidavits,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  compensation  paid  these  railroads. 
To  show  the  value  to  the  department  of  the  work  performed  by  these  clerks,  I 
uld  quote  the  foUqwing  from  a  first  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,900  in  one  of 
'  average>sized  divisions: 

'  By  supervision  exercised  by  me  during  the  past  14  months  a  saving  in  the 
t  of  service  on  space-basis  routes  approximately  $21,000  was  effected.  This 
uction  is  for  one  year  and  will  continue  indefinitely.  Reduction  was  made 
trains  where  mail  could  be  dispatched  in  other  trains  running  within  a  few 
lutes  of  the  trans  involved  and  on  storage  or  other  units  where  watch 
»woil  the  auttiorized  space  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements. 
Those  changes  were  made  without  detriment  in  any  way  to  mail  service.' 
?he  necessity  of  having  experienced  railway  postal  clerks  assigned  to  these 
ies  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  working  conditions  on  the  road  is,  of 
irse,  obvious. 

SCHEME  DEPARTMENT. 

• 

'l<Tks  in  this  stH?tion  compllp  the  general  schemes  for  the  several  States  In 
ir  division  and  issue  changes,  published  each  w^eek,  for  the  information  and 
taction  of  about  .S.OOO  clerks  (in  and  outside  of  their  particular  division), 
tmasters  (in  and  outside  of  the  division),  who  distribute  or  have  charge  of 
tribution,  in  trains,  or  in  post  offices,  for  States  in  such  division.  They  also 
e  charge  of  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  the  general  orders,  O.  K.ing  all 
ers  from  chief  clerks.  They  also  issue  the  Schedule  of  Mail  Trains  six 
es  a  year  and  keep  same  corrected. 

'or  your  infomiation  I  would  state  that  a  general  scheme  of  any  State  shows 
full  every  mail  which  reaches  a  given  office  during  the  24-hour  period,  the 
:iuency,  and  winter  and  summer  supplies,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  arrival 
e  of  these  mails  is  shown  directly  in  the  scheme,  and  when  not  shown  in  the 
le  tlie  arrival  time  is  shown  in  the  Schedule  of  Mall  Trains, 
'he  Schedule  of  Mail  Trains  shows  the  running  time  of  trains,  railway  post 
:h»s,  closed-pouch  trains  or  electrics,  the  pouches  made  by  railway  post  offices 
♦»r  tlian  local  pouches,  the  space  authorizations  on  which  malls  can  be  car- 
1,  the  arrival  and  departure  time  of  all  trains  and  electrics,  with  time  at 
^nnediate  Junctions,  the  size  of  mail  car  carried  on  ralln^ad  post-office 
Ins,  the  amount  of  space  authorized  on  closed-pouch  trains,  just  what  States 
I  cities  are  distributed  in  railway  post  offices,  the  dispatches  made  by  prac- 
illy  all  first-class  post  offices  and  closing  time  of  same,  all  terminal  railroad 
t-oflice  and  transfer-clerk  offices,  the  frequency  of  such  dispatches,  the  length 
time  consumed  for  malls  to  pass  through  a  terminal  railroad  post  office,  the 
le  the  larger  post  offices  are  open  during  the  24-hour  period,  whether  thev 
:e  a  superintendent  of  mails,  table  showing  units  necessary  to  accommodate 
ess  in  emergency,  the  transcontinental-mail  schedules,  showing  length  of 
te  consumed  in  transit,  and  arrival  time  of  mails  at  all  the  large  cities  of 
country  after  dispatch  at  given  times  at  the  large  centers  in  the  division, 
'hese  schemes  are  absolutely  the  fountalnhead  and  basis  of  all  distribution 
pallway  post  offices  and  post  offices  In  the  division  and  outside,  and  are  the 
nor  stone  on  which  the  present  system  of  distribution  of  malls  In  transit  and 
post  offices  and  terminals  Is  constructed.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  Rail- 
y  Mall  Ser%'ice  is  the  backbone  of  the  Postal  Service ;  and  if  this  is  so,  the 
eines  are  certainly  the  vertebrje ;  and  I  have  no  fear  of  contradiction  when 
tate  emphatically  that  no  one  but  a  railway  postal  clerk  of  vast  experience 
1  prepare  or  furnish  any  material  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  these 
eines. 

)ther  clerks  In  this  section  handle  complaints  from  all  publishers  of  dally 
I  other  periodical  publications  regarding  Irregularities  in  the^handling  and 
I'ipt  of  same,  explaining  causes  leading  up  to  complaints  and  correcting  de- 
ts  which  would  retard  prompt  and  regular  receipt  on  schedule  time.  They 
pare  and  issue  schemes  for  publishers  of  dally  papers,  and  other  schemes  for 
)lishers  of  periodicals  published  weekly  or  monthly,  for  their  use  in  making 
malls,  so  AS  to  allow  for  the  most  expeditious  delivery  to  their  subscribers. 
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They  Issue  corrections  to  such  schemes,  keeping  them  up  to  date,  for  tti»*  u-*- 
publishers. 

This  department  Is  a  source  of  Information,  covering  all  Iiiquir1«'s.  fn.Th  -* 
phonic  and  written,  relative  to  routings  to  be  followeil  for  any  imrfi^iiiiir  |. 
office,  regardless  of  geographical  location.  They  ke»*p  publi«h*-rs  udvi>4^l  ;  - 
changes  in  the  running  time  of  trains,  dispatches  of  mails,  designation  ..:  r 
way  post  offices,  also  as  to  manner  of  labeling  of  sacks  dispatched  fn »ni  \»u*'  - 
Ing  houses,  iu  order  to  prevent  delays  on  account  of  late  dellver>-  for  di-j.  r 
incorrect  routing,  or  Improper  labeling. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  subscriber  to  a  daily  publication  exi>e<tH  hi^^  j. 
at  the  same  time  each  day,  and,  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  thai  the  fii.--  : 
criticism  or  commendation  of  the  Postal  Service  Is  often  a   rertet-iion  .'f   • 
service  accorded  such  daily  paper,  the  Importance  of  this  detail  can  \*e  r«-.' 
understood. 

This  department  usually  prepares  and  Issues  instructions  to  railw:i>    i. 
offices  and  post  offices  as  to  proper  make-up  and  dispatch  of  parct^l  p^tst,  * .'. 
lar,  and  blue-tag  mails.    It  Is  also  a  source  of  general  information  t(»  th<^  [• . 
regarding  the  location  of  post  offices,  railroad  stations,  localities,  disi>a:. . 
mails,  etc. 

Further  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  section  is  revealed  from  the  fu«  r  m 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  scheme  section  was  formerly  designated  by  i:  .• 
part  as  a  chief  clerk,  as  was  done  In  the  case  of  chief  examiners. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  we  do  not  contend  that  there  i-  ' 
comparatively  simple  detail  work  In  these  sections  which  c*ouId   nut   U-  ;• 
formed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  ordinary  clerks  with  siiort  instruction  :  • 
we  do  contend  that  this  purely  clerical  work  Is  but  an  Insignificant  item  \i   ■ 
total  w(»rk  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks  assigned  to  offices  of  di\  - 
superintendents  and   chief  clerks,   and   that  by   far  the  greater  part   ••:    •. 
services  i>erformed  by  these  specialists  is  of  a  sui>ervisory  nature  and  <-ir.  : 
be  performed  satisfactorily  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  actual  v,.    . 
Ings  of  tlie  Railway  Mail  Service;  also  that  such  knowle<lge  can  only  l»   . 
quired  by   actual  service  on   the  road,  and   these  clerks   have  perfoni4»'*i 
average  of  seven  and  one-third  years  of  actual  road  service,  they  are,  th»*n  * 
graduate  railway  postal  clerks,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  the  Toj^tal  1- 
and  Regulations,  department  rulings,  space  rulings,  etc.,  and  further  in  \'u'\^  • 
the  fact  that  their  work  entails  largely  the  application  of  the  efficiency  s\-'' 
involving  loss  of  promotion,  reduction,  or  removal  of  railway  postal  clerks,  .  - 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  amount  of  money  Involved  in  their  n- 
mendatlons  and  their  grave  responsibilities  in  the  administration  of  the  R;i> 
Mail  Service,  it  is  essential  that  these  positions  should  be  fille<l  by  the  h.^     - 
type  of  railway  postal  clerks.     In  order  to  attract  such  able  men  fn»ri.   - 
road  It  Is  necessary  that  the  remuneration  of  the  lowest  paid  of  these  ^-  - 
be  at  least  as  much  as  the  class  C  distributor,  and  that  the  chances  for  :  * 
motion  of  these  office  railway  postal  clerks  should  be  good  for  the  cimiip^ 
and  energetic  worker. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  "  railway  postal  clerks  assigned  to  offices  t»f  •• 
sion  superintendents  and  chief  clerks,*'  I  would  respectfully  ppqu€*st  that  > 
honorable  body  give  the  highest  consideration  to  the  scale  ap^iended  I* 
bearing  in  mind  that  this  scale  was  prepared  and  Indorsed  by  our  Imnie- 
superiors,  represented  by  five  division  superintendents,  one  tissistant  dlv> 
superintendent,  seven  chief  clerks,  two  assistant  chief  clerks,  and  four  h- 
of  sections  In  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  together  with  two  first  clerks  tr 
chief  clerks'  offices. 

Clerks  in  division  superintendents*  and  chief  clerks'  offices  below  heads 
of  sections  and  assistant  chief  clerk : 

First  clerk 1^  ■  ■ 

Second  and  third  clerks 2^» 

All   others 2, ''• 

Clerks  obtaining  promotion  as  first,  second,  or  third  clerk  to   receive  " 
maximum  salary  of  that  position  when  they  commence  on  the  a-ssignment  ..• 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  instead  of  waiting  as  at  pre^:  ' 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  years. 
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[Circular  letter  No.  826,  referred  to  In  the  brtef  of  Mr.  E.  J.  WiottOD.] 

Post  Obtice  Departmk'vt, 
Sfxond  Assistant  Postmaster  (iENEBal, 

WasMnfftfm,  June  20,  1019. 

ubjei*t :  Organization,  superintendents'  and  chief  clerks*  offices.  • 

0  all  superintendents.  Railway  Mtiil  Service: 

The  following  organization   has  been   authorize<l   for  superintendents'   and 
lief  <*Ierks*  oftices,  effective  July  1 : 


Superintendents'  offices — Con. 
Scheme  section — Contd. 

Fourth  assistant $1,600 

Otliers 1, 500 

Railroad  section — 

Clerk  in  charge 2, 000 

First   assistant 1,900 

Second    assistant 1, 800 

Third  assistant 1»700 

Fourth   assistant__i—  1,600 

Others 1, 500 

Chief  clerks'  offices : 

Chief  clerk 2, 300 

Assistant  chief  clerk 2, 000 

First  clerk 1,900 

Second  clerk 1,800 

Third   clerk 1,700 

Fourth  clerk 1,600 

Others 1, 500 


cperintendents*  offices : 
Executive  section — 

Clerk  In  charge $2,000 

First   assistant 1,900 

Second    assistant 1, 800 

Third  assistant 1,  700 

Fourth    assistant 1,600 

Others 1, 500 

Record  section — 

Clerk  in  charge 2, 000 

First   as.sistant 1,900 

Second    assistant 1, 800 

Third  assistant 1, 700 

Fourth    as.sistant 1, 600 

Others 1, 500 

Scheme  section — 

Clerk  in  charge 2, 000 

First   assistant 1,900 

Second    assistant 1, 800 

Third  assistant 1, 700 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  clerks  assigned  to  the  executive  section  shall  con- 
st of  t!:ose  engaged  in  the  handling  of  general  correspondence,  files,  slips, 
ipplies,  printers,  mes.sengers.  and  any  utility  stenographers  or  other  clerks  em- 
oyed  in  the  office.  To  the  record  section  should  be  assigned  the  examiners,  if 
ly,  trip-report  and  error  clerks,  etc. 

The  salaries  mentioned  above  grade  5  will  be  considered  competitive  posl- 
>ns  and  promotions  authorized  accordingly.  In  some  of  the  offices  where 
ere  is  a  small  number  of  clerks  engaged  in  any  one  of  the  several  sections  the 
laries  authorized  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  work  performed  by  the  clerks, 
It  not  in  excess  of  the  salaries  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table. 
It  is  not  intended  that  any  reductions  shall  be  made,  but  reasslgnments  be 
a<le  as  far  as  practicable  to  place  clerks  in  positions  where  the  work  justifies 
e  compensation  received.  If  the  clerk  Is  unqualified  or  incapable  of  perform- 
^  the  duties  of  the  higher  grade  assignment,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
s  reduction  to  grade  5  and  reassignment  to  other  duties  upon  proper  presen ta- 
rn of  the  case.  Those  clerks  now  In  grade  8  in  division  superintendents*  and 
ief  clerks'  offices  may  be  recommended  for  advancement  to  grade  9,  If  effi- 
>nt  and  capable,  without  competition,  but  all  other  promotions  will  be  con- 
lered  as  competitive. 

You  will  furnish  recommendations  for  promotions  to  competitive  places  and 
assignments  in  all  offices  in  your  division  as  early  as  practicable.  In  making 
Assignments  the  efficiency  of  the  service  must  be  kept  In  mind  and  given  first 
u si  deration  in  all  cases. 

Otto  Pbaegeb.  Second  Assistant, 


TTEB  from  EUGENE  A.  FARRELL,  A  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK  ASSIGNED  TO  OFFICE 
DmSION  SUPERINTENDENT  RAILW^AY  MAIL  SERVICE  AT  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  TO  THE 
GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE,  TO  AVHICH  NO  REPLY  HAS  YET 
BEEN  RECEIVED.      (REFERRED  TO  IN  BRIEF  OF  E.  J.  WINSTON.) 

NEW  York,  N.  Y.,  July  U,  1919, 
5NERAL  Superintendent  Railway  Mail  Service, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  my  assignment  In  the 
cord  department,  superintendent's  office  Railway  Mall  Service,  at  division 
adquarters,  New  York. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Roberts,  clerk  In  charge,  I  hav**  »- 
assigned  to  the  pay  roll  and  am  responsible  for  the  semimonthly  pay  n^r    - 
balances  and  quarterly  roll  accounts,  with  the  postmaster  of  New  York,  fo- 
correct  auditing  of  all  accounts  for  the  second  division  Railway  Mail  <  .• ' 
with  the  auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington,  V.  C. 

We  have  at  present  over  2,800  clerics  in  this  division  on  oar  semint*  »  • 
rolls,  approximately  2,100  assigned,  50  unassigned,  and  600  substitute  aif: 
certified  substitute  clerks.    This  means  that  2,800  accounts  have  to  be  c:i-»  -  . 
checked  and  audited  for  presentation  on  our  quarterly  roU  to  the  aufUtMr 
the  Post  Office  Department.    The  following  data  is  fumishcMl  for  your  i^  - 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  clerks  on  our  quarterly  roll  sinc^e  the  \t*  - 
system  of  payments  to  clerks  was  authorized,  effective  January  1,  1918. 


March.  1918,  quarter 1,«25  251  1,490 

June,  1918,  quarter 2,027  101  i  l,«2 

September,  1918,  quarter 2,129  67  |  !,«** 

December.  1918,  quarter 2,257  70-  2,322 

Harch,  1919,  quarter 2,176  92  l,4*i 


Unassisne'lj  SubsttUxtCB. 


T  , 


iThis  total  includes  1,472  holiday  service  clerks  and  162  soldiers  employed  at  the  Chelsea  Tcr^^ 
A.  E.  F.  mail. 

You  will  note  thnt  the  numbe^  of  clerks  on  the  March,  1919.  quarts-: » 
was   3,721,   whereas   the  average   semimonthly   roll   containe<i   api)n>\i' . 
3,100  clerks,  an  overflow  of  600  clerks,  chiefly  substitutes  or  noncertiti^^i  •  • 
taken  up  and  separated  from  the  service  during  the  quarter.    Thb«  is     ■» 
the  peculiar  conditions  that  has  to  be  met  with  in  our  second  divij^ion. 

The  2,100  assigned  clerks'  accounts  are  handled  in  five  ItKlgers,  tlie  rJn'  • 
stitutes  plus  the  number  of  substitutes  and  noncertifled  clerks  taken  u. 
separated  from  the  service  during  the  quarter  are  handletl  in  five  le^l;:»r-. 
60  unassigned  clerks  In  one  ledger.     These  ledgers  are  totale<l  and  h    . 
semimonthly  with  the  totals  of  the  semimonthly  pay  rolls,  this  iH'in;;  nt-^-v- 
to  expedite  the  preparation  of  our  quarterly  roll. 

That  our  accoufits  have  been  efficiently  handled  and  audlttHl  with  th«»  :i' 
at  W'ashlngton,  D.  C,  can  be  attestetl  to  by  the  fact  that  our  four  qu.  • 
rolls  for  the  year  1918  have  been  audited  and  found  correct,  and  we  ha%»' 
favorably  complimented  by  our  superintendent  for  our  efficient  handling   •: 
pay-roll  feature  of  our  record  department. 

I  understand   that   the   New   York   post   office  designates  bookkeej-T- 
finance  clerks  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  to  $2,000  per  annum,  and  I  feel  u.'. 
statement  can  not  be  contradicted  when  I  assert  that  there  Is  but  little  • 
parison  as  to  work  and  responsibility  between  a  bookkeeper  and  finarKv- 
assignment  in  the  New  York  post  office  and  my  assignment  in  the  U;i. 
Mall  Service. 

lender  the  new  rating  of  salaries  for  our  office,  being  rated  as  a  Junl<«r 
I  will  receive  but  $1,500  per  annum  and  I  have  handled  this  work  for  t^  *  * 
1918  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  annum.    While  It  may  be  argued  that  rL^^ 
master  of  New  York  has  more  discretion  as  to  the  rating  of  the  cU»rks    . 
his  supervision,  yet  are  we  not  all  working  for  the  Post  Office  Depart uu*  • 
would  it  not  be  rather  poor  logic  to  assert  that  a  bookkeeper  and  flnan*-*. 
in  the  i>ost  office  should  receive  one  salary  and  a  clerk  in  the  Rallwny  ^ 
Service  a  different  and  less  salary  for  the  same  kind  of  work?    The  l\. 
vanla  Terminal  railway  post  office  was  a  class  C  railway  post  otIk*e,  l- 
clerks  were  eligible  to  receive  salaries  up  to  class  C,  but  when  the  ar.  : 
was  advanced  that  they  were  doing  the  same  work  as  the  New  York  p*t^' 
clerks  in  the  same  building  the  grade  of  the  terminal  was  summarily  rv 
to  class  A.    Why  should  not  this  same  argument  apply  to  ray  case? 

The  cashier  and  paymaster  at  the  Newark  works  of  the  Westlughoa^i-  1 
trie  Co.,  where  I  was  formerly  employetl,  received  a  salary  of  between  $:'' 
$200  per  month  plus  a  bonus,  their  pay  roll  consisting  of  about  3,000  en^ 
and  I  understand  that  one  of  the  finance  clerks  in  the  cashier's  deimr 
New  York  post  office,  resigned  to  take  up  a  position  with  the  Federal  r— 
bank  at  a  salary  increase  of  $400  per  annum  plus  a  bonus. 

This  assignment,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  arise  and  »  ■  - 
be  contended  with  from  time  to  time  in  this,  the  largest  and  most  ini;-  •• 
division  In  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  and  because  it  necessarily  rw,*.  '• 
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kiiowletlge  of  bookkeeping,  accouutiug,  and  pay-roll  work,  should  be  designated 
aH  an  assistant  auditor  at  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,800  to  $2,000. 

An  assignment  of  this  nature  is  not  desired  by  most  clerks  because  of  the 
(not  that  mistakes  made  are  measured  by  dollar»-and-cents  standard,  In  that 
t)»o  department  has  ruled  th.nt  where  an  overpayment  is  made  and  can  not  be 
c(»Ilected  from  the  clerk  overpaid,  the  amount  of  overpayment  must  be  made 
good  by  the  clerk  who  made  the  error.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  clerks 
who  were  assigned  to  the  pay  roll  when  the  system  was  first  put  into  effect 
were  glad  to  be  transferred  to  other  assignments  in  other  departments  because 
of  this  feature  of  the  assignment.  The  Westinghouse  Co.  made  good  for  occa- 
sional errors  by  using  "unclaimed  salary  account"  for  this  purpose. 

Consideration  must  be  given  the  fact  that  the  department  allows  but  one 
day  to  prepare  our  pay  roll  for  transmission  to  the  New  York  post  office  fbr 
their  preparation  and  mailing  of  the  checks.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  only 
accuracy  but  speed  Is  a  necessary  requisite  In  the  preparation  of  a  pay  roll  of 
2,000  clerks.  It  really  means  that  we  pay  out  the  checks  and  check  our  pay 
rolls  afterwards,  because  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  pay  roll 
of  this  size  could  be  checked  and  audited  in  a  day. 

About  the  time  I  was  employed  in  the  Westinghouse  they  had  about  2,000 
men,  their  pay  closed  on  the  15th  and  30th  or  31st  of  each  month,  and  pay- 
ment was  made  on  the  23d  and  8th  day  of  each  month ;  that  is,  a  man  worked 
from  January  1  to  January  15,  and  was  paid  on  January  23,  which  allowed 
8  days  for  the  checking,  auditing,  and  balancing  on  each  man's  account,  and 
even  then  mistakes  were  made. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  clerks  be  taken  from  other  assignments  in  our 
record  department,  -as  is  often  the  case,  or  from  other  departments,  as  has  also 
been  done,  but  this  experience  has  shown,  as  a  result,  many  mistakes  were 
made,  and  the  therefore  necessary  adjustments  of  over  or  under  payment  of 
salaries  to  clerks  had  to  made,  all  of  which  must  of  necessity  go  a  long  way 
t'>  prove  the  importance  and  responsibility  attached  to  an  assignment  of  this 
nature. 

If  the  department  hopes  to  offer  any  inducements  to  their  junior  clerks  to 
remain  in  the  service,  if  they  expect  them  to  take  any  real  Interest  in  theif 
work,  then  they  must  of  necessity  see  the  light  in  the  patter  of  adjustments 
in  salaries  for  certain  responsible  assignments  In  our  larger  divisions. 

In  conclusion,  since  the  department  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  bonus, 
which  every  outside  firm  and  corporation  is  giving  to  their  employees,  nothing 
of  a  pension,  which  many  of  our  larger  corporations  offer  to  their  employees 
for  long  and  faithful  service,  surely  this  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  Stfites  of  America  can  at  least  give  a  salary  to  its  employees  in  fair 
proportion  to  that  which  men  in  the  same  line  of  work  are  receiving  from 
private  corporations. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  perusal  of  this  letter,  with  the  assurance 
that  I  have  faithfully  and  honestly  stated  my  arguments  and  reasons  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  knowledge,  and  trusting  that  it  will  meet  with  your 
consideration,  I  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Eugene  A.  Farrell. 


General  Brief  in  Behalf  of  the  Supervisory  Officials  and  Office  Clerks  of 
THE  Railway  Mail  Service,  Submitted  by  Frank  McFarland,  John  S. 
Morris,  Elmer  F.  Loveless,  W.  S.  Felt,  and  Walter  D.  Amaden,  Committee. 

THE  SL^BJECT  of  THE  BRIEF. 

This  brief  proposes  an  increase  and  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
visorj'  employees  and  office  force  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service. 

It  undertakes  to  present  sufficient  reasons  in  support  of  this  proposal,  based 
on  the  economic  needs  of  the  employees ;  on  an  equitable  and  consistent  adjust- 
ment of  the  gradations  of  the  salary  scale,  and  on  the  good  of  the  public  service. 

HISTORY   AND   AUTHORITY   OF   THE   BRIEF. 

Pursuant  to  suggestions  from  the  secretary  of  your  commission,  a  committee 
of '21  members  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  16,  17,  and  18,  1919,  to  consider 
the  subject  matter  of  this  brief.     Each  division,  in  conference,  selected  on« 
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member  to  represent  the  general  interests,  making  15  members;  earh  i»f  f-- 
four  departments  in  superintendents'  offices  chose  one  member  aiuJ  two  i!  »• 
bers  were  sele<'ted  to  represent  the  offict*  clerks.    Thus  not  only  was  the  x*'r.    - 
properly  represented  territorially,  but  each  prade  had  at  least  one  r*i>rf--i* ;' 
the,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  of  the  ptTsonnel : 

Five  superintendents. 

One  assistant  sui)erintendent. 

Seven  chief  clerks. 

Four  heads  of  departments  in  superintendent's  offices. 

Two  assistant  chief  clerks. 

Two  office  clerks. 

The  various  items  for  consideration  were  assigned  to  subc<»mniittef*s.     T  •  - 
reports  were  considered  by  the  whole  committee,  ami,  as  finally  aili»pt«-<l.  •- 
ferred   to  a   subcommittee  charged   with   the  preparation   of  this  brit*f.      I 
brief,  then,  Is  based  ui)on  the  findings  of  the  representative  conunittee  of  i;i 

The  committee  of  21   also  sekx'ted  the  committee  of  5  which  pre>%-ni^   •*   - 
brief,  and  it,  too,  was  so  chosen  as  to  be  representative  of  the  various  gnMi**^ 

BET.IEF    CONSII)ERFn>    NECESS.^RY. 

An  Increase  in  and  a  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  officials  to  c*»nf«»ri     ■ 
business  practices  and  to  fit  the  mtMlern  c(mdltions  of  the  service. 

The  advancement  of  certain  emi)loyees  from  grade<l  to  sui>en;isory  pbi*-*  < 
Such  grading  of  clerical  salaries  as  will  provide  a  comiietent  offic-e  fon  ♦ . 
A  general  increase  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 

TITLES    IN    THE  RAILWAY    KAIL   SERVICE. 

Titles  In  the  service  are  misnomers,  especially  with  reference  to  hea*!^  • ' 
departments  and  assistant  chief  clerks,  who  are  really  chief  clerks,  himI  «'^ 
clerks  who  are  really  superintendents.  No  recommendation  is  made,  ^>e« ;  - 
the  matter  Is  one  In  which  the  departmental  officials  in  AVashingtoo  sh^Mil't  •- 
consulted,  and  because  of  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  commission  may  desire  •  ■ 
consider  It.  It  Is  suggested  for  such  consideration  as  you  may  be  enii»*»w»'r.- 
or  Inclined  to  give  it. 

INCREASED   COST   OF   LIVING. 

A  great  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  living  is  self-evident.     Pertinent  querl*^  •   - 
"  How  great  is  the  increase?"  and  **  Will  present  prices  be  maintainetl?  *' 

Interminable  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  Increase  couhl  be  and,  fwH-  -:- 
has  been  given  you.     We  will  try  to  be  brief.     Reiwrts  of  the  I>ei)artni»'ir 
Labor   (p.  36,  Monthly  Labor  Kevlew,  July,  1919),  Indicate  that  the  pn«>  -  .* 
food  stuffs  have  increased  90  i)er  cent  from  January  1,  1915.  to  June  1.  I'.*:. 
The  cost  of  living,  including  food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel,  light,  furniture    . 
miscellaneous  items,  has  increased  77.87  per  cent  in  18  Industrial  center^  .- 
ing  the  same  period.     (Report  No.  423,  Bureau  of  Lal>or  Statistics.) 

Report  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  of  August  31,  1919,  shows  that  the  wholes:ile  >    -' 
of  3()0  commodities  Increased  87  per  cent  from  January  1.  1915.  to  July  1,  v- 

Bradstreet's  index  number  report  of  August,  1919,  based  on  the  priit^  «•:    - 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  articles  In  common  use,  shows  an  aA»-r  . 
cost  of  $20,  as  compared  with  $18.88  for  July,  1919,  $17.22  for  March,  191 S.  i 
$8.65  for  July,  1914. 

From  such  figures  It  Is  a  conservative  deduction  to  say  that  It  now  re«i'.  r  - 
$1.80  to  purchase  that  which  could  be  purchased  for  $1  on  January  1,  191. "i 

On  this  basis,  the  present  salaries  of  supervisory  employees  have  a  pur«-iu  -    . 
value  as  follows: 


Present  l>asic 
salary. 


Superintenient $3, 250. 00 

Assistant  superintendent 2, 250. 00 

Chief  clerk 2, 100. 00 

Heads  of  departments  and  assistant  chief  clerks 1,  SOO.  00 


Present  pur-    Wh3«  - 
chasinji^ power  sho:. 
as  compared  '  porc-^^ 
with  Jan.  1,  !  muc-:.  . 
1915.  Jan.  l 


$1,^5,55 
1,250.00 
1,106.66 
1,(100.00 


4. 
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'''^Mfct  there  will  |n^  ^^  sut^Mrtil  d(«mm:^  la  p«v6VQt  |wkyi»  nN^r  b^  «iMNn«%I 
rrom  sucii  retisi>iks  as: 

Ttie  hitdier  smmkinl?  «L>f  liiinar  t«>  wliKrb  labor  has  li^^Ma^  SKfVttst^MMa  »»1 
from  which  it  will  q»x  n^.*vde  vi:ho«t  ai  stms^. 

'Wie  s4iorta|^  of  £aNv  |KHW«r. 

Inflation  of  euireiMy. 

Ttie  efforts  of  Dimihef^  of  people  t**  $aiin  a  tlTettbo«?«t  by  OkMivvxIvtiv^ 
SmrBQita. 

Tlie  inordiiiate  inrecd  of  |)Cofiteers. 

Tlie  em^niMHis  i]Mlehce«lne«»  impoiscd  q|mki  Aviety  by  the  war. 

The  shortage  of  oMnj  kinds  o^  svp|4iefiL 

The  destruction  of  Biiiel&  of  the  maohinefy  of  iMro«toctw«L 

The  differencei^  berwen  <nipital  and  labor  aifed  the  wasteftd  stntnteft  lc» 
adjust  them. 

If  thes^  ate  fsict;^  they  indkate  the  penuaneocy  of  piivvs  aK«\ci:imatin|t 
those  now  prevaUinjEr.  and  are  Cicts  to  he  nev^%itw\t  with  in  ai\y  wattjitstcient 
of  salaries. 

It  Is  true  the  hish  cost  of  lirlnir  affects  uKust  ditefalty  fmployees  in  the 
lower  |[nide«^  We  exiiect  to  s4hi»w  that  salaries  in  the  snperrisory  i^radets 
have  not  been  property  adjusted  to  the  dmies  and  rps|ioDsibaiUes  of  the 
positions.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  eTen  In  the«e  inrades  salaries  have  been 
so  low  that  the  inereas«d  cost  of  Mrta^  has  been  seriously  felt  by  aU  of  as. 
We  have  been  able  to  exia.  it  is  true.  We  haxe  had  ftxid.  But  in  the  chokie 
of  ammre],  in  annBeineiits  and  rv<L  neatlons.  in  the  comfort  of  our  habitations^ 
and  in  the  general  amenities  aikd  diienitles  of  life  we  have  lost  mtich  that  we 
believe  is  our  due  as  the  life4oi^r  serrants  of  the  Government  of  a  mreat  p«»pte. 

In  this  connectioii  it  is  of  iniere^st  to  note  the  effect  the  low  wa.ce  scale  Is 
having  on  the  service.  Rcsignatloiis  are  numerous.  The  classic  of  men  j»ttracted 
to  the  service  is  of  a  lower  order  of  inielliffence  than  ftirmerly.  and  many  win* 
take  the  examinations  refuse  to  serve.  Why  sihould  a  man  enter  thU  t^rrice 
at  $21  a  week,  whm  being  a  motorman  or  driving  a  milk  wag^m  will  earn  him 
t^wice  as  much*  and  when  artisans  and  mechanics  and  railroad  emph>yees  earn 
more  than  the  oflkials  of  the  service? 

The  following  is  the  labor  turnover  In  the  Second  (New  York)  DivisK^. 
alone,  during  a  five-month  period  from  April  1  to  August  9D,  1919: 

Resignations 527 

Declinations »> 

Kemovals 56 

Dropped  at  expimtion  of  probationary  term l<i 

Tbtal «a> 

The  total  force  In  the  division  is  about  2.200.  With  a  nucleus  of  officials  and 
older  clerks,  efficient  service  has  been  maintained,  but  the  future  is  not  thH^e- 
fal,  if  no  relief  from  such  conditions  Is  afforded. 

8iatistie9  of  the  merrier,  /fjicol  yf«ir  t9n  -IS, 

Miles  of  railway  post  office  service  operated 221, 2S1, 70 

Miles  of  closed  pouch  service  oi>enited S2, 742.  M 

304. 024. 04 

Total  number  of  employees  (including  suiiervisoTy) IS, 000 

Of  which  officials  and  office  clerks  number 1,083 

Number  of  railway  post  office  lines 1,3^9 

Annual  travel  on  same — miles 279,^2.501 

Number  of  closed  pouch  lines  (Includes  electric  and  steamboat 

lines  I ,'^.Vn 

Annual  travel  on  Siinic miles..         43tV07.\l>25 

Annual  <»osr  of  R.  P.  O.,  C.  P.,  siiid  tenniiial  spaiv ;^>k  X73,  449,  ."12 

Annual  salaries  paid Ak  504. 427.  SI 

Annual  travel  allowance l.oOO.  l^.ta 

Total  expenditure S4, 387.  (^7. 94 
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Distribution  and  redistribution  performed: 

Letters 8, 491,  !«♦.  1 1*. 

Circulars 7JS.  2iiT. '^^ 

Parcel  Post ^-Jt*,  tr:*;  ".  ' 

Other  classes 4,  t»*:i  T»:«. » •  ■ 

Total 14, 134.  73*>.  7r» 

This  service  Is  officially  administere<i  in   the  field  by  15  division  j«iir*-r:r. 
tendents,  15  assistant  division  su|)erintendents,  2  assistant  superInterKl*'i»T^.  -I 
heads  of  departments,  and  an  office  force  of  from  13  to  38  clerks  and  stph-.l- 
raphers.     Each  division  Is  divided  into  districts  and  there  are  114  su<*h  r^- 
tricts,  each  with  a  chief  clerk,  an  assistant  chief  clerk,  and  an  offiiv  f«>r<v    -r 
from  5  to  11  clerks  and  ^tenographers. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    SERVICE. 


Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  service  was  simple  as  compared  with  tr- 
preseut. 

The  department  at  Washington  formerly  gave  Immeiliate  supervision  to  re- 
organization and  operation  of  the  service.  The  superintendent  was  th«»  *\  - 
partmental  agent  in  the  field,  making  investigations  as  ordere<l  by  the  d<'i';;-^ 
ment  and  supervising  the  actual  operation  in  the  field.  The  chief  clerk  \\:t-  » 
line  clerk  detailed  to  certain  specific  duties,  which  were  confined  to  niakr . 
schedules  of  clerk  tours  of  duty,  filling  runs  in  case  of  emergency,  furnish  , 
certain  supplies,  making  certain  regular  and  si>ecial  reiwrts. 

As  the  service  grew  the  responsibility   for  the  service  as  authorized   ar. ' 
operated  passed  to  the  superintendent.     He  initiated  cases  for  new  or   a»'  : 
tional  service  and  for  the  organization  of  the  lines,  and  the  department  revi^ -a.! 
and  passed  on  his  recommendations,  holding  him  responsible  for  the  effi<*i«: . ;. 
and  economy  of  the  service  in  his  division. 

At  the  present  time,  as  the  volume  of  work  Increases,  the  investigatlonn  ;n  «: 
recommendations  are  being  made  more  and  more  by  the  chief  clerks,  who,  ui.'Ut 
instructions  from  the  superintendent,  or  even  of  their  own  initiative,  makn  ;•  - 
vestlgntlons  and  recommendations  for  changes,  to  be  reviewed  and  revl<54Nl  h\ 
the  superintendent  and  submitted  to  the  department  for  final  approval. 

Formerly  the  duties  of  superintendents  were  either  clerical  or  supervise •r\ 
They  were  not  held  responsible  for  the  amount  or  character  of  the  servi''>'  ir 
their  division,  the  compensation  to* railroads,  or  the  amount  of  clerical   fi^r.^* 
employed.    All   these  matters  were  handled  by  the  department    To-day   tv** 
superintendent  is  responsible  for  them  and  in  part  holds  the  chief  clerk  re- 
sponsible. 

Present  salaries  are  based  largely  on  the  earlier  conditions.  A  clerk  ic 
charge  on  the  road,  with  his  salary  and  travel  allowance,  is  paid  approxlmatt^ ;. 
as  much  as  the  chief  clerk;  he  lias  half  the  time  off  duty  and  few  re«pf»T  s.. 
bllities.  Is  it  strange  that  the  official  places  are  held  in  so  little  esteem  t^  ■' 
the  service  contains  many  clerks  who  have  refused  to  accept  chief  clerkship  ^' 

Since  the  relative  scale  of  salaries  was  fixed  the  service  has  expanded  enor- 
mously from  two  causes — normal  growth  and  added  functions. 

The  normal  growth  has  been  anything  but  normal.  The  growth  of  the  ji\:*u- 
order  houses  with  their  circulars  and  catalogued;  the  increase  In  the  numUr 
of  periodical  publications,  with  a  rural  delivery  which  takes  them  to  *\*t} 
home ;  and  the  general  expansion  of  business,  have  increased  the  TOlunH-  • 
mall  handled  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popalat *•':-. 
as  the  following  table  shows: 


Year. 


1900 
1910 
1918 


Population. 


76,000,000 

92,000,000 

106,000,000 


Percent 
of  increase. 


21 
14 


Postal 
revenues. 


$102,000,000 

234,ooo,ono 

389,000,000 


PW«^  ■ 


As  an  added  function  the  parcel  post  alone  has  increased  much  the  pn.'- 
lems  of  transportation  and  distribution,  and^when  we  Include  such  Itenis 
blue- tag  freight  movements,  terminal  railway  post  offices,  the  admin istmti 
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of  the  s?«v^  Y«fi>«>  of  Ttfo^  f.c  rrfc7s^»i»r:f  nocv.  *iiil  a  ttlii    <»r*r^'}v^«e  r«ms:iiTi:!7' 

The  safirrir  ifi-->fi.:s'  .0'*t-*i.  Ai»i  :^^>^  ^v^r.  ^-..ft*  Si>uio  pr<««*a«.  %<  rts  :t:.  .sar- 
x'utn  hk<  been  z-*Ti*^\  vi..."i  ia^>.  ^-^  .ir.-ijTT-Ti'.^.  iTiiU^rifiliy  tucnK*!  :t\'!.  Uft  l?l^ 
ties  and  re?^»ii<-S:-  :****  :f    •--:"**f  :-»*ck'^ 

Tbe  w..rl*l  i-j.Tr*>  ';  5c.  T'v'tT'ij  TT*5.r<  s.p^^  is  a  jw-rj.»d  *l3n<t?c  tT'.-hj.v.  in.l 
the  fTat!&::i»ir«  of  i»f^j.*£l  ss.itr.-«*s  ■»L:.-^  mvr\e  ii4:3r  ;o  W  ihs.i  7*f'r>,V.  r«ij^t>: 
not  to  exi!=t  i  trrer. 

Exact  o  n: 7ciri^ c--*  ar>p  «L'3:"::!t,  ^'I*:  '•.Thin  T^  siervicv,  !f  ar^i^V^r^.  <d»M-'«il 
be  found  c.  «?»c  reiii;  •r.<;^-T«^v  T!»f  rzv.i?^  ar^i?  K*sJ*c-5^^:  .r>t>>  of  *  ^r-p^r^ 
tend«it  of  ii-«*  Hi.:- i^  Ma  1  ^pri  •"*  ir*f  as  ctxv;t  aiK?  as  :r.  ^v-rtsLT.:  ^.s  :>».»<*?  of 
p<»stmastrrs  at  :he  -srcvr  Iirs5-:':ii?«>  t^x  o:*ivVS.  MAr*>r  sr,?.--h  ivtii:-.- >c^'-^  i;^ 
|>«ir  i«»  t^  *v<»  :o  a>*^-^nv  *T»d  t  •  i*trt-'rr:  itoir  ^V/.fieji  WT.sf^,:^  c.  >  *  :S'CT 
prerious  trai' ::  i  It  ts  :v«t  i»T\»l«i.Vi*'  tbt^r  ttvvo/hI  Ne  vvr^^y^r:  f  iss::::^^^ 
tlie  duties  aij.:  !>?«>>:.<.>.::.::««  of  a  sa;«er.':«:t1eiit  of  the  RA:>iray  M?.\:  Se-rck^ 
without  iire^  :••!?>  tr:?-:T.:r-c  In  the  ni/.rr«"  '^f  Tev«ii:es  a  t^><ct. .*sc»  r  r.  \t  S? 
i>««i^»r<iN>  f..r  the  «if^^  of  very  larre  5:c=as.  Bat  tbe  NsstMBB  Is  a 
His  al  i.itles  p^  ••3"2<^  i^»  ppTetoe.    He  is  ZMs^eir  a  custi^iian. 

The  msLra^iLjeLi  aijo  sci^^rrisi^^n  of  a  Tari^i  <vrrtv>?:  tN*  liiirer?  vr"c.:Tv>i  of 
fri»ni  !.•••>  f-»  2.<«A»  ckrfcs:  the  ceneral  5^«rTisi<:2  of  ti>  -.isas.^  of  r,'.\'s  of 
transponan* -n  ^erricTp  of  vari«>iis  kimls:  t*e  f:?et  :hst  h^  ir.rts?  arv*.  *^>t'*s  ^av^ 
«n  intin'iSite  kij^'Wleilce  «"»f  tJie  ci^cduct  of  :1S  iTvssT  hxr?ir?es!v  *r  :  r.*'^>r  T.'?.?je 
j»era[>nal  in!!T»«=\-::ons  acd  ^.ve  j^rs^>nal  anerT.^c,  :o  r..any  of  i^?  *S:j.:.>.  avv! 
the  fact  that  uj-.cj  Lim  rescs  tbe  re>|^**->  ^^  'v>  '»^r  ei>^^o:uy  ir  tN^  ^\v*'  *.-r::r>^ 
of  niilli<»riS  of  «:•  •liars  acr-ually.  for  sw'anos  ar  1  transj^t^nai:-:*:":  r..s.r£  Thif 
l«»^ition  of  a  '^uperii.tt-ndoi.t  as  *^.>e  of  as  in>'%:  iniix^rtarAV  as  :y.e  or\r«'  >'f 
any  single  post  ^ffi-^. 

His  staff  may  be  conp^ar^l  with  tbe  staff  of  the  iuai1!i>|r  division  of  tkt 
largest  post  oflSces,  chief  clerks  uiih  the  superintendent  of  mails  and  bM^ 
t'f  depjirtinefit*.  ap«l  ass:<*;::.t  chief  clerks  wiTb  the  ass^ist^nt  sr.ivrir.Ter.S^'^TSi 
of  mails.  The  mailirs:  d:vi>aon  vf  a  post  oCioe  is  charged  with  tbe  distrlNi* 
tion  and  dispatch  of  outc^^an^  mailsL  All  of  these  mails  are  sabtaBqtw&lljr 
handled  and  the  freati^'  part  of  them  redistributed  by  tills  service,  not  1MC«^ 
from  onp  point  acd  tliroueh  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  <wtkt:\ 
but  tbroTi^  a  thousand  channels  involving  far  more  intricate  dlstzibaCloK 
than  in  a  post  c^Bce.  Fortliermore  tbe  outp[»ing  mails  from  a  pc«st  office 
are  dispatched  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of  the  Railway  Mail  Secvk^ 
and  this  not  only  for  one  office  but  for  all  in  tlie  division.  Wben  tbe  i^^sc 
office  is  in  trr.uMe.  as  it  sometiiDes  is,  the  Railway  Mail  Service  a'.way^ji  js 
willing  and  usually  is  able  to  step  into  the  breach  and  afford  it  SMoe  nelleL 
Even  much  of  the  incoming  mail  for  the  largest  cities*  where  tbe  distribv* 
tlon  is  most  intricate,  is  distributed  by  the  Railway  Mail  Service  to  statioaak 
and  often  to  carriers*  as  an  incident  of  its  duties.  Tbe  mailing  dlvisioii  Is 
charged  witb  the  transportation  of  the  mails  within  the  «ity,  tbe  snperin- 
tendent  of  the  Rail^vay  Mail  Service  with  transp^>rtati«Hi  In  saeveral  Siat^^ss. 
These  are  the  principal  functions.  Each  has  various  mim'tr  functions  n)ore 
or  leas  pectiliar  to  Itself. 

These  are  branches  of  a  great  service.  Each  has  its  dnties  varied  and 
onerous.  There  Is  no  intent  here  to  make  invidious  comparisona  But  w« 
do  not  know,  from  the  many  scales  of  salaries  presented  to  yon*  what  your 
commission  or  the  Congress  may  adopt;  and  our  purpose  here  Is  to  bring  to 
your  consideration  the  fact  that  in  adjusting  whatever  scale  yon  may  dedda 
upon,  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  a  supttlntoid^at  of  tbe  Railway  Mall  Smt> 
ice  should  be  at  least  on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  mailing  division  of  the 
larger  post  offices  in  his  division. 

COMPARATIVK  SALARIES — ^TtnC  BUSIXESS  WORLD, 

Other  comparisons  take  us  outside  of  the  governmental  servh^.  In  ci^nuner- 
cial  and  Industrial  fields  the  element  of  profit  enters.  The  general  ciHidltlons 
are  very  different.  A  wide  range  of  salaries  is  paid  for  the  same  kind  of 
service,  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  concern  at  interest  to  pay  or  the  repu* 
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tatlon  of  an  Individual  as  a  money  getter.  Industr>*f  coniinenv.  ami  fiij.>r.f 
call  often  for  talents  of  the  highest  order,  sound  abilities  and  limp  tmir..'  .• 
in  tlie  laws  and  rules  and  vagaries  of  trade.  Yet  few  busin4*sKes  *»xivl  r'*- 
Postal  Service  in  magnitude  or  in  the  diversity  of  knowledge  called  for.  r.»r 
are  there  many  where  a  longer  and  more  intense  training  and  exin^rienc*-  ;ir^ 
necessary  for  successful  management.  In  many  cases  the  rewards  of  b;isir,«-.s 
are  given  not  for  ability  to  guide  successfully  a  great  machine  to  s*»rve  M;.. 
public,  but  for  a  certain  facility,  say  to  conduct  a  clever  advertising  nimi»:ii-i , 
to  beguile  the  public. 

When   we   consider   the   great   public-service   coriwrations    we   appnivlin.  r.- 
more  nearly  ix>stal  conditions,  because  here,  among  operating  officials  at  Un'-r 
we  get  back  to  the  idea  of  "service"  and  away  from  the  business  sbil>lMi|i-:> 
of  *•  Profit." 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  a  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Servic**  Is  fnir.v 
comparable  to  the  general  superintendent  of  a  irailroad  and  chief  clerks  of  t|„. 
service  to  division  superintendents  of  a  railroad.  Yet  we  refrain  from  niiikii  j 
the  direct  comparison  in  this  brief;  not  that  the  places  may  not  l»e  of  relati\«"o 
equal  Importance  in  the  abstract,  but  because  the  duties  vary  s<>  greatly.  !*- 
cause  responsibilities  of  one  kind  would  have  to  be  offset  with  those  of  ari«»i!i»T 
kind,  because  there  are  no  standards  to  test  the  talents  or  the  exertl«ni<  i>- 
quired  for  various  duties.  So  an  as-sertion  of  exact  equality  of  Iminirtai'v 
would  simply  pave  the  way  for  endless  investigation  and  endless  iM»ssibii;:y 
of  disputation. 

We   prefer   to   rest   the   point   on   a    generalization.     We   would   elimlnjir, 
the  fanciful  salaries  paid  for  real  genius  in  finance,  for  extraordinary  organizing 
ability,  for  unusual  talent  in  sensing  or  knowing  fluctuating  c<»inmerclal  o.i. 
ditions,  or  for  peculiar  talents  in  fooling  the  public. 

We  present  some  statement  of  the  salaries  paid  under  normal  average  (^m 
ditions  of  other  lines  of  business. 

We  submit  that  the  Postal  Service  in  general,  or  even  our  branch  of  it  ii 
particular,  equals  in  volume  of  business,  in  complexity  of  operation,  in  iim 
ix)rtance  to  the  public  weal,  in  diflieulty  of  management,  the  large  prhaieiv 
conducted  business   enterprises. 

W^e  ask,  if  these  premises  are  correct,  if  the  agents  of  this  (^overnnw^rit 
may  not  Justly  consider  they  are  entitled  to  salaries  which  will  enable  them  xo 
maintain  themselves  with  like  agents  of  private  enterprise  In  freedom  from 
worry  over  the  means  to  meet  the  actual  neces.sitles  of  life,  in  personal  :»i«- 
pearance,  and  in  dignity  of  place. 

We  have  secured  through  private  lnqulr>'  awl  Investigation,  as  well  u« 
through  «uch  public  sources  as  were  available,  certain  information  ait  t.< 
salaries  and  wages,  and  present  the  following  as  uorml  averages : 

Railroads. 

General  manager $11,<k«» 

Creneral  manager,  electric  lines .">.«*>> 

General   superintendent S,<n"» 

Division   superintendent .1,  '•*• 

Assistant  division  superintendent 3. 1«>» 

Traffic  manager ^ 4,:iini 

Train  master 4.  <»*• 

Assistant  train  master 3,4m> 

Chief  train  dispatcher 3.  am 

Yardmaster    3,  ^> 

Assistant    yardmaster 2,  JM) 

Station  master 3, 1«"» 

Assistant  station  master 2,*«» 

Chief  clerk  to  general  manager S,^^^ 

Superintendent  of  machine  shop 4,8»ni 

Shop    foremen 3.  ♦lO 

Conductors   2,tii«' 

Engineers    3. 1<^» 

Firemen 2, 4<"» 

Brakemen   2.<n"i 

Baggagemen  1.  W? 

Switchmen    2,  (M*.* 

Station  agente , 2,  UUP 
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Expre^  companies. 

General  manager $10,000 

District  saperintaident 4,250 

Agent  3, 000 

Manufactmring  concern. 

Superintendent    6,200 

Assistant  superintendent 8, 370 

Auditor    4, 280 

Department  heads 3, 070 

Whole«il€  concerns. 

Manager 1 5, 500 

Sales  manager , 4, 500 

Traffic  manager 4, 200 

Departmeot  manager ." 3,000 

Head    shipper 3, 000 

Retail  concerns. 

Manager 7, 500 

Assistant  manager 6,000 

Sales  manager 3, 600 

Buyers  5, 800 

Department  heads 4, 100 

GBADATIONS  IN  PAT. 

Before  presenting  the  actual  salary  scale  we  think  would  be  just,  we  desire 
to  present  some  reasons  for  the  gradations  in  pay  which  will  be  presented. 

For  the  office  force  geneniUy,  a  knowle4l§re  of  working  conditions  <lerived  from 
actual  experience  on  the  road  is  valuable.  It  affords  the  elementary  eilucation 
essential  to  the  prompt  and  proficient  handling  of  the  work  at  practically 
every  desk.  Valuable  as  it  is,  this  training  is  only  l>asic.  There  are  a  few 
office  places  where  the  duties  are  nominal,  but  only  a  few,  bwause  tlie  avenipre 
office  force  Is  small  and  even  the  clerk.s  performing  such  simple  duties  as  filing 
and  recording  also  i^erform  more  important  ones,  and  because  the  forces  are 
small  and  absences  or  changes  frequent,  each  clerk  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  assignments  other  than  his  own.  Many  things  must  be  done  which 
are  no  part  of  a  road  clerk's  duties.  Schemes  of  distribution  must  be  made; 
or^'anization  plans  and  needs  fc»r  service  changes  must  be  reviewed ;  affidavits 
presenting  transportation  companies  claims  for  payment  carefully  checkeil  and 
certified ;  pay  rolls  made ;  information  of  many  kinds  verifie<l  and  consolidated 
for  reports  to  the  department.  Practically  every  office  clerk  must  be  able  to 
conduct  correspondence,  and  at  many  of  the  desks  this  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  technical  knowledge,  judgment,  and  tact.  Because  of  these  things  the 
Ix?rsonnel  of  the  force  should  be  much  superior  to  the  personnel  of  the  ordinary 
conmiercial  force  of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc. 

The  office  force  should  be  recruited  from  the  road  service  and  the  conditions 
should  be  such  as  to  attract  the  best  talent  from  the  road. 

At  present  there  is  no  inducement  for  clerks  in  Class  C  runs  to  enter  the 
offices.  Their  pay  is  better,  and  above  that  they  have  an  e3fpense  allowance. 
They  have  lay-off  periods,  usually  half  time.  They  exercise  a  considerable 
choice  of  domicile  and  are  provided  with  transportation  to  and  from  their  homes 
and  the  termini  of  their  runs.  Office  clerks  must  be  on  duty  every  day ;  must 
live  in  large  cities  where  expenses  are  highest,  or  in  their  suburbs,  and  pay 
considerable  transportation  charges. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  best  road  clerks  to  take  office 
places.  To  remedy  this  and  because  of  the  superior  ability  required,  the  office 
Mage  scale  and  chance  for  promotion  should  be  somewhat  better  than  the  road 
scale. 

The  examiner  at  division  headquarters  has  duties  which  call  fOr  great  care 
and  accuracy  in  keeping  schemes  and  records  correct.  In  making  examinations 
he  should  have  skill,  patience,  tact,  and  fidelity  to  a  degree. 
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The  force  In  a  chief  clerk's  office  varies  from  five  to  eleven,  the  averae**  •* 
from  six  to  seven.  The  assistant  chief  clerk  Is  the  office  manai^er.  He  shiMi-i 
be  familiar  with  the  policies  of  the  chief  clerk  and  with  the  organization  of  th»» 
district  and  conduct  the  office  In  all  routine  matters  in  the  absence  of  the  rhM 
clerk.  He  should  review  all  correspondence  not  handled  by  the  chief  i  it-rh 
in  person  and  be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  each  desk  assignment  in  the  <>tl)^ 
He  is  in  personal  contact  with  the  clerks  and  must  have  the  tact  an<l  ahil!'> 
to  dispose  of  the  minor  matters  >vhlch  bring  them  to  the  office.  He  Ls  charjt^i 
with  the  preparation  of  pay  rolls  and  with  the  duty  of  keeping  a  reaml  of 
clerks'  tours  of  duty  and  must  be  prepared  to  fill  runs  on  short  notitv  at  ai:> 
time,  day  or  night.  He  is  now  graded  and  paid  the  same  as  a  clerk  in  charz^ 
of  the  highest  road  classification.  The  position  should  be  supervisory  and  t!.»- 
pay  should  be  materially  more  than  that  of  any  clerk  in  charge  aK.signed  to  nu,; 
duty. 

The  heads  of  departments  in  the  offices  of  superintendents  divide  anion.' 
them  practically  the  entire  work  of  the  division  heac^quarters.  Changes  .'. 
policy  and  in  organization,  matters  involving  considerable  expenditures  n*. . 
important  new  business  are,  of  course,  given  the  personal  attention  of  \h*> 
superintendent  or  the  assistant  superintendent,  but  even  in  these  matters  hf 
frequently  calls  up  these  department  heads  for  data  and  for  opinions.  In  t!*- 
language  of  one  superintendent  "  They  are  in  reality  the  suix^rlntemle!.-  ^ 
cabinet.  They  are  not  only  charged  with  the  shaping  up  of  all  data  re«-'»r"S 
and  recommendations  from  the  chief  clerk's  offices,  but  they  also  share  in  ti-^ 
proper  administration  of  the  service  and  have  to  see  to  it  that  all  departropnt;ii 
policies  and  circulars  are  uniformly  carried  out."  They  attend  the  divi-;;  •:. 
conferences  of  chief  clerks  called  by  the  superintendent  to  discuss  polir.*-^ 
and  practices  and  are  expected  to  be  authorities  on  all  questions  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  They  must  review  all  the  correspondence  and  be  familiar  wiM 
the  assignments  of  all  clerks  under  them.  Many  matters  are  left  to  their  in- 
dividual judgment  and  initiative.  At  present  they  are  graded  clerks  with  ;:i- 
same  pay  as  clerks  in  charge  in  road  assignments  and  assistant  chief  clerks 
The  places  are  clearly  supervisory  and  their  importance  is  such  that  the  jcr. 
should  be  intermediate  between  that  of  the  assistant  chief  clerks  and  the  chi^f 
clerks. 

We  have  noted  elsewhere  the  growth  of  flie  duties  and  responsiblUtlej!  <f 
chief  clerks  and  superintendents,  coinolflent  with  the  development  of  ili»^ 
service.  The  chief  clerk  within  his  district  is  the  representative  of  the  »!♦- 
partment  in  his  dealings  with  postmasters,  with  railroad  officials  and  w.tL 
the  public;  he  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  cUt^* 
under  him,  for  the  maintenance  of  service  not  only  under  normal  conditions 
but  under  stress  in  times  of  flood  or  strikes  or  snow.  He  is  responsible  f»r 
the  recommendations  which  will  provide  the  most  economical  service  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest. 

One  chief  clerk  is  officially  designated  as  "chief  clerk  detailed  to  posta.! 
car  inspection."  His  duties  require  a  considerable  technical  knowledge  a:-! 
his  field  is  the  entire  United  States.  He  believes  he  should  be  rated  as  u'l 
assistant  superintendent  and  we  concur  In  that  belief.  He  has  prepared  a 
statement  of  his  duties  which  is  submitted  herewith.  (The  statement  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Otis  appears  on  page — .) 

Tlie  assistant  superintendent  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  super! rs- 
tendent.  He  must  be  qualified  to  take  his  place  in  his  absence  and  to  exercix.- 
i;:eneral  supervision  over  his  office  at  all  times. 

Two  assistant  superintendents  attached  to  the  office  of  the  general  CTf'*r- 
intendent  are  a  part  of  the  field  service  and  are  now  given  pay  $100  i^r 
aimum  greater  than  assistant  division  superintendents.  It  is  believed  th^.r 
relative  status  should  remain  the  same. 

The  superintendent  not  only  does  for  the  division  what  the  chief  clerks  .*. 
for  their  districts,  but  he  must  supervise  and  coordinate  the  work  of  / 
chief  clerks,  review  and  pass  judgment  on  all  of  their  important  recommt»nd  •. 
tlons,  direct  their  energies,  make  frequent  personal  inspections  of  their  lii.«'\ 
carry  out  all  departmental  policies  and  be  prepared  to  give  the  departnK'n: 
expert  advice  and  opinion  on  any  question  affecting  the  service.  He  Ls  rp- 
sponsible  for  very  large  expenditures,  and  for  a  satisfactory  public  8eni«> 
in  several  States. 

LENGTH    OF    SERVICE. 

As  showing  the  training  and  experience  of  the  officials  of  the  service,  iL^ 
following  table  is  presented  covering  the  present  personnel: 
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Average  years  in  the  service  before  attaining  present  grade. 

Superintendents •. 26 

Assistant  superintendents _ 26 

Chief  clerks 16 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CHANGE. 

From  the  table  just  given  Jt  is  apparent  that  work  in  the  service  is  life  work. 
Sometimes  a  railroad  company  needing  a  mail  traffic  manager  or  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  needing  a  circulation  manager  finds  among  the  trained  officials 
of  the  service  a  man  it  wants.  When  this  Is  so  th«  salaries  in  the  service  are 
so  low  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  him,  and  the  Postal  Service 
loses  a  trained  official.  But  this  does  not  happen  often,  and  the  general  state- 
ment may  be  made  that  the  Postal  Service  is  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  com- 
peting field  in  which  its  employees  may  seek  betterment  by  offering  their 
services.  The  work  of  the  ser\ice  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  training  in 
it,  intense  and  highly  specialized  as  it  is,  does  not  fit  one  for  other  walks  of 
life.  Work  in  the  Postal  Service  is  generally  life  work.  Salaries  should  be 
such  as  not  only  to  provide  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  living  at  entrance 
but  such,  in  the  official  grades,  as  to  hold  out  sometjiing  of  the  promise  of  a 
career  to  the  best  young  men  of  the  country  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work,  and 
something  of  opportunity  to  save  for  old  age. 

PERQUISITE. 

In  other  occupations  employees  and  officials  often  enjoy  perquisite,  bonuses 
in  cash,  sick  leave  without  loss  of  pay,  opportunities  to  buy  goods  at  cost,  free 
transportation  for  themselves  and  families.  In  this  service,  and  quite  prop- 
erly, this  Is  not  so,  but  the  lack  should  be  reflectetl  to  a  reasonable  degree  In 
the  salary  scale. 

STANDING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 

In  some  countries,  we  believe.  Government  service  carries  with  it  a  certain 
.social  prestige  and  standing.  Here,  where  money  seems  to  be  the  only  stand- 
ard, this  is  not  so,  and  salaries  should  be  such  that  the  official  representatives 
of  the  service  may  maintain  themselves  with  such  reasonable  comfort  and  dig- 
nity In  their  communities  that  some  prestige  may  attach  to  them  and  they  may 
feel  pride  rather  than  shame  in  their  employment. 

CONCLUSIONS  REACHED. 

We  have  adduced  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  material  increase  In 
and  a  readjustment  of  the  salary  scale.  On  the  other  hapd  we  have  had  in 
jjiind  that  revenue  must  be  raised  to  pay  all  governmental  expenses;  that 
increases  which  actually  met  on  a  percentage  basis  the  Increased  cost  of  living 
would  be  very  great ;  that  while  we  believe  the  Government  should  be  the  model 
employer,  yet  no  fanciful  salaries  can  be  paid ;  that  exceptional  talent  can  not 
be  singled  out  for  special  pay,  but  that  the  salary  should  fit  the  average  position 
and  the  positions  be  filled  by  the  best^ talent  available;  that  no  extravagant 
demands  should  be  made  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  scaled  down,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  our  conclusions  should  be  based  on  exactly  what  we  think 
we  are  entitled  to  from  any  equitable,  businesslike  conservative  standpoint. 

Governed  by  tJiese  principles  we  ask  the  following : 

SALARY  SCALE. 

For  Stenographers  a  maximum  $200  less  than  the  maximum  pay  of  the  lowest 
office  clerks.  Stenographers  performing  secretarial  or  clerical  duties  requiring 
initiative  and  judgment  should  be  eligible  to  the  pay  of  clerical  grades  or  be 
allowed  to  transfer  to  them  upon  recommendation  of  the  8ui)erintendent. 

For  examiners  in  charge,  same  pay  as  first  clerk  under  head  of  department  in 
superintendent's  office  or  under  assistant  chief  clerks. 

For  assistant  examiners,  same  pay  as  clerk  In  charge  of  highest  road  classifi- 
cation. 
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For  office  clerks:   The  sniiie  scale  to  apply  in   8iii»erliiteiidenW  jmil  .r»f 
clerks'  offices — first  clerk  under  each  head  of  a  departnuMit  or  n».ij<taiit  .:,. 
clerk,   not   less  than   $1()0  i>er   annum    more   than   a   clerk    In   charge  «.f  m. 
highest  road  classification — more  specifically  a  salary  intermetliate  Ijetwi-vr,  ■, 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  highest  road  classification  and  an  assistant  chief  cKrk. 

The  next  two  clerks  under  each  head  of  a  department  or  as><istant  chief  «>^rh. 
the  same  pay  as  a  clerk  in  charge  of  the  highest  road  classification. 

The  remaining  clerks  the  same  pay  as  a  distributor  of  the  higlu>st  road  .-l.svi 
fication. 

These  salaries  to  be  maximum  ^nd  to  be  attaine<l  under  such  rules  for  ]»r  .i  ,.* 
tions  as  the  department  may  prescribe  for  road  clerks,  except  that  IncunU;'- 
of  these  places  now  in  the  n^aximum  grades  shall  be  given  whatever  max.'  .1. 
grades  may  be  established  from  the  date  the  law  becomes  effei'tlve.  and  »\o-. 
that  any  appointment  to  a  supervisory  place  should  carry  with  it  the  sa;:ir\  >* 
that  place  immediately. 

For  assistant  chief  clerks .<::.>• 

For  heads  of  departments  in  su|)erlnteudents'  offices :\  t'»\ 

For  chief  clerks 4  j  • 

For  assistant  division  superintendents 4.^» 

For  superintendents r*,iM. 


Statement  Si'BMirrEn  wy  Ma.  C.  H.  Otis,  Chief  Clerk  Railway  Mail  SwA-  ■ 

DtrrAiLED  TO  Postal  Cab  Inspection. 

The  chief  clerk,  Railway-  Mail   Service,  detailed  In  charge  of  <*<nstrii' ' 
and  Inspection  of  postal  cars  and  other  duties,  rcMjuests  that  the  INistal  < 
mission  consider  the  duties  connecte<l  with  this  assignment,  and.  If  the  ;h  ♦ 
seems  warranted,  advance  the  classlficati(m  from  a  chief  clerkship  to  asM^;: 
superintendent  Railway  Mail  Service.. 

The  duties  of  this  assignment  are,  primarily,  the  f(»rmulation  of  plan^  :i  ■ 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  all  types  of  steel,  stet»l  underfnimi^. 
wooden  postal  cars,  including  letter  cases,  bag  racks,  and  other  fixture^  ■  • 
in  the  handling  and  distribution  of  mail  matter;  inspection  nf  new  ix»st;i:  ■    - 
when  building,  to  be  assured  that  the  specifications  of  the  Postal  Seni«-  .' 
complied  with,  three  inspections  being  made  of  all   new  cars:    insjHHTin-.  , 
old  mall  cars  when  rebuilt  by  railroad  companies  to  extend  their  ustti--.  . 
and  service,  two  insi)ectlons  being  made  In  such  cases;  investipition  of  •- 
plaints  by  postal  clerks  of  unsound  physical  condition  or  c<mstruction  of  .. 
postal    cars,    reports    of    inadequate    lighting,    heating,    or    other    defett>  •■ 
deficiencies. 

This   position   carries   with   It   assignment   to   departmental    connn!tt«  -^    • 
standardiznti(m   of  postal   cars,   on  study   and   tests  of  device's   pn'<4»nt»-«'. 
inventors  for  exchanging  malls  at  nonstop  railroad  stations,  ami  on  nH»«'hi<. 
devices  for  distribution  of  mail  In  post  offices. 

This  official  also  represents  the  department,  when  occasion  requlr*^.  in 
ing  out  space  In  depots  assigned  as  terminal  railway  post  offices,  prepar;i' 
of  lighting  plans,  and  In  other  features. 

This  Is  the  only  assignment  of  the  kind  In  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  «'    ^ 
of  the  office  require  Inspections  to  be  made  In  all  parts  of  the  Vniteil  Si.  • - 
also  at  Important  centers  In  (Canada,  where  imstal  cars  owned  by  <'ari;" 
companies  but  which  operate  in  United  States  territory  are  built  or  rW» 
The  office  renders  both   to   the  Post   Office  Department   and    railway  ii.»>'' 
clerks  a  very  Important  service  In  Insuring  cars  suitable  In  c<mstnictiMii  : 
arrangement  for  all  classes  of  postal  service  and  in  the  other  duties  as^i-i- 
to  the  position  from  time  to  time  by  the  department 

The  importance  to  the  department  and  postal  clerks  of  the  duties  t*f  v- 
office  and  the  responsibility  thereof,  it  would  appear,  warrant  its  n*cla«^;'' 
tion  from  a  chief  clerkship  to  an  assistant  superintendent  Railway  Mall  Ser\    • 
The  matter  has  been  presented  to  the  department  for  consideration,  aD<I  ^. - 
a  view  of  obtaining  further  details  it  is  suggested  that  your  commission  re«j'.*^ 
the  department  to  submit  data  and  recommendation  and,  if  warranted,  iLv 
the  classification  of  the  position  be  advanced  as  stated. 

(Whereupon  tlie  commission  adjourned  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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(Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  foUowing  protest  against  certain 
provisions  of  the  general  brie?  was  filed  with  the  commission:) 

Comes  now  the  assistant  chief  clerks  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service  and  pray 
tliat  they  may  be  permitted  to  submit  a  brief  supplemental  to  the  brief  ofltered 
by  a  subcommittee  of  five  selected  by  representatives  of  the  supervisory  officials 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  That  the  subcommittee  has  not  set  out  the  full  relation  of  the  assistant 
chief  clerks.  Railway  Mail  Service,  to  the  Postal  Service. 

2.  That  the  subcommittee  has  not  stated  the  conclusions  of  the  full  committee 
of  21  as  to  the  relative  salary  of  assistant  chief  clerks.  Railway  Mail  Service. 

GusTAVE  A.  Olssan, 
Assistant  Chief  Clerk,  Thirteenth  Division,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Fred  W.  Gabikb, 
Assistant  Chief  Clerk^  Spokane,  Wash. 

William  Bell, 
Assistant  Chief  Clerk,  Seattle,  Wash. 

^lASlOJf   W.   HODOE, 

Assistant  Chief  Clerk,  Helena,  Mont. 

BaiEF. 

1.  Assistant  chief  clerks,  Railway  Mail  Service,  are  now  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  time  in  full  charge  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  chief  clerk 
at  the  office,  and  this  because  the  chief  clerk  is  absent  from  his  office  on  in- 
spection trips  of  railway  post  officers. 

2.  That  even  when  chief  clerks  are  on  duty  at  their  offices  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting the  majority  of  matters  presented  devolves  upon  the  assistant  chief 
clerics,  because  the  chief  clerk,  by  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  office,  is 
not  familiar  with  the  matters  requiring  attention  and  action. 

3.  That  because  of  these  facts  the  <liffi'rence  between  the  recommendation 
for  salaries  of  chief  clerks.  Railway  Mail  Service  ($4,200  per  annum),  and 
salaries  of  assistant  chief  clerks  ($3,300  per  annum),  is  too  great,  and  is  not 
fair,  just,  nor  equitable. 

4.  That  the  recommendation  proposes  increase  over  basic  salaries  for  chief 
clerks,  100  per  cent;  heads  of  departments  in  offices  of  superintendents,  100 
per  cent;  and  for  assistant  chief  derlss,  83  per  cent,  which  we  protest  as  un- 
just to  the  last-named  class.  Also,  that  this  was  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
full  committee  of  21,  it  having  rejected  the  proposal  to  give  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  offices  of  superintendents  a  higher  classification  than  assistant  chief 
clerks. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners,  the  assistant  chief  clerks.  Railway  Mail  Service, 
pray  that  in  the  adjustment  of  salaries  they  be  given  a  salary  fair,  just,  and 
equitable  as  measured  by  the  salary  recommended  for  chief  clerks  and  not 
less  than  the  salary  recommended  for  heads  of  departments  in  the  offices  of 
superintendents  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

(Similar  protests  were  subsequently  filed  by  a  number  of  other 
assistant  chief  clerks.) 
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POSTAL  SALARIES. 


Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salabibs, 
Washington^  D.  C.j  Thursday,  October  25, 1919. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Bankhead,  Gay,  and  McKellar;  Congressmen 
Moon,  Bell,  Kouse,  Steenerson,  and  Madden. 

Inspectors  Pemberton,  Keys,  Renter,  Griswold,  and  Maries  were       v 
present  as  a  committee  representing  the  city  and  field  inspectors  and 
the  clerks  in  offices  at  division  headquarters. 

Also  Inspectors-in-Charge  Joe  P.  Johnston,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Wil- 
liam E.  Cochran,  New  York  city,  and  George  A.  Leonard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, representing  inspectors  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
Post  Office  Inspection  Service.  The  list  furnished  me  contains  the 
names  of  three  speakers;  The  first  is  Mr.  Keys,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  I  want  to  say  in  advance,  gentlemen,  that  when  you  have  made 
your  statements,  if  you  have  any  briefs  you  want  to  file,  you  can  leave 
them  with  the  secretan''  of  the  commission. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  EETS,  CHATTANOOOA,  TENN., 
BEFBESENTING  THE  POST-OFFICE  INSFECTOBS. 

Mr.  Kets.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  The  post-office  inspec- 
tors were  greatly  pleased  when  Congress  authorized  this  commission ' 
in  order  that  postal  employees  might  make  their  appeal  to  you.  We 
have  never  had  an  organisation  of  post-office  inspector,  but  when 
this  came  to  our  attention,  we  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  composed  of 
a  representative  from  each  of  the  15  divisions,  and  these  delegates 
selected  a  committee  to  prepare  a  brief  which  we  wish  to  present  to 
you.  If  you  will  bear  patiently  with  me  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  I 
think  I  would  prefer  to  read  this.    [Reading:] 

By  the  authority  of  the  entire  force  of  post-office  inspectors  in  the  United 
States,  we,  the  undersigned  inspectors,  submit  the  following  brief  for  your  in- 
formation, trusting  that  it  will  aid  you  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  proper  reclassification  of  the  inspection  force  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  their  salaries. 

The  official  designation  of  post-office  inspectors,  and  the  principal  duties  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  may  be  found  in  section  36,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, reading  as  follows : 

"  Post-office  Inspectors  are  the  special  representatives  of  the  Postmaster  (Gen- 
eral. They  are  charged  with  the  investigation  of  post  offices  and  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Postal  Service,  and  with  keeping  the  department  advised  as 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  service.  Alleged  violations  of  law  are  to  be 
investigated  and  reported  upon  by  them,  and  they  will,  when  necessary,  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  all  criminal  offenses." 
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PoBt-offlce  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  tbe  Postmaster  General,  aft^r  an  ex- 
perience of  at  least  four  years  In  the  Postal  Service,  upon  passing  a  techLl'*:!.. 
written  clvll-servlce  examination,  testing  their  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Servi'v 
and  following  a  personal  examination  by  experienced  inspectors  to  detenu-  «- 
their  fitness  for  the  position.  The  appointment  is  made  subject  to  the  followiLj 
Executive  order: 

"Hereafter,  In  filling  vacancies  In  the  force  of  post-office  Inspectors,  th4^ 
Postmaster  General  shall  apportion  them  by  States,  based  as  nearly  as  possible 
upon  the  population  as  determined  by  the  last  census.  The  force  shall  also  Ia> 
apportioned  fairly  between  the  political  parties,  and  advancement  In  tbe  aerriiT 
shall  be  based  upon  merit 

••  WooDBOw  Wilson. 

"  The  White  House, 

"  February  16, 1911  r 

• 

Upon  the  appointment  of  a  i>ost-office  Inspector,  a  commission  Is  issued  ^> 
him  by  the  department,  personally  signed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  whi  h 
contains  the  following  statement : 

"  John  Doe  Is  a  duly  accredited  agent  or  officer  of  this  department  and  trar^vi 
by  my  direction  on  its  business.  He  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordinjly 
by  mall  contractors,  postmasters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  Postal  S^^n- 
Ice.  Railroads,  steamboats,  stages,  and  other  mall  contractors  are  required  to 
extend  the  facilities  of  free  travel  to  the  holder  of  this  commission.** 

The  appropriation  act  of  1865  provided  for  an  indefinite  number  of  9pp<^..' 
agents  (the  former  designation  of  post-office  inspectors)  at  $1,600  per  annum, 
with  a  per  diem  of  $5  while  employed,  which  made  their  compensation  moretlK.s 
that  of  the  highest  paid  supervisory  officials  in  the  Postal  Service.  Prior  to  lv>» 
appropriations  for  post-office  employees  were  made  on  the  budget  plan  and  th-  :r 
salaries  were  ^xed  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Records  of  salaries  paid  at 
that  time  are  incomplete  in  many  post  offices,  but  the  following  Infomiatiori 
was  obtained  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  In  1868  the  superintendent  of  malls  wa.«) 
paid  a  salary,  of  $1,600;  In  1872,  $1,800;  in  1878,  $2,000;  in  1884,  $24^;  iii 
1890,  $2,700.    At  the  present  time  his  compensation  is  $3,150. 

Under  the  policy  of  the  department,  until  the  year  1800  there  was  hot  on^^ 
class  of  post-office  inspectors.  They  were  appointed  at  $14200  per  annum,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a  probationary  term  of  six  months  were  either  dropped 
from  the  service  or  promoted  to  $1,600.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  aaia- 
ries  of  inspectors  and  other  supervisory  officers  from  time  to  time,  and  tbe  u't 
making  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  flacal  year  en<l- 
ing  June  30,  1920,  provides  for  30  post-office  Inspectors  at  $2,400;  20  at  $2.2rrf» 
82  at  $2,100 ;  20  at  $2,000 ;  30  at  $1,900 ;  90  at  $1,800 ;  60  at  $1,700 ;  60  at  $1.0  hi 
'and  65  at  $1,500.  This  act  also  provides  that  superintendents  of  mails  shaii 
receive  salaries  not  to  exceed  $3,200,  and  assistant  superintendents  of  ntaii*. 
salaries  not  to  exceed  $2,700  per  annum.  This  clearly  evidences  the  fact  that 
the  advances  in  the  salaries  of  post-office  Inspeators  have  not  kept  pace  with 
other  supervisory  officials  who  are  subordinate  to  them  in  all  service  matters, 
and  the  present  and  ever  Increasing  disparity  In  salaries  paid  organized  e=)- 
ployees  and  supervisory  officials  compared  with  unorganized  post-office  in- 
spectors is  so  apparent  that  comment  here  Is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  superintendent 
of  mails  has  been  transferred  to  the  inspection  service? 

Mr.  Ejeys.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  but  I  do  know  of  inspectors  who  havtr 
been  transferred  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  mails  in  large 
post  offices.     [Continuing  reading:] 

This  obtains  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
post-office  inspectors  have  been  multlpUed  several  times  since  the  period  froD 
1865  to  1890. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  chief  inspector  under  date  of  September  4, 1914 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Inspectors  in  Charge  Wm.  £.  Cochran,  George  M 
Sutton,  and  George  A.  Leonard,  the  following  statement  appears  with  referpc^v 
to  the  inspection  force: 

"  The  service  as  a  whole  was  better  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  the 
appropriation  act  of  1865  than  at  the  present  time ;  in  other  words,  the  fomp 
has  not  advanced  financially  for  50  years,  a  statement  that  can  not  be  made 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  servica' 
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The  duties  of  a  post-office  inspector  are  briefly  described  by  the  Chief  Post- 
Ofllce  Inspector  Joe  P.  Johnson,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1913,  as 
follows : 

"There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  work  assigned  to  an  in- 
^)ector.  He  investigates  and  reports  upon  matters  affecting  every  branch  of 
the  Postal  Service.  He  is  a  traveling  auditor,  to  check  up  accounts  and  col- 
lect shortages,  a  postal  expert,  to  decide  where  an  office  should  be  located,  how 
fitted  up,  or  how  many  clerks  or  carriers  It  may  need.  He  is  a  supervisor 
and  instructor  for  postmasters  and  all  other  employees  of  the  service,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  give  instructions  on  any  feature  of  the  postal  business 
at  any  time.  He  negotiates  leases  for  post-office  premises,  and  investigates  all 
manner  of  charges  against  postmasters  and  employees.  In  serious  cases  he 
displaces  postmasters  and  sometimes  must  assume  control  of  the  office  him* 
aelf.  He  determines  when  city  delivery  may  be  established  and  lays  out  rural 
routes.  In  the  matter  of  smaller  offices  he  reports  upon  the  qualifications  of 
applicants  and  establishes  an  eligible  register  from  which  postmasters  are 
appointed.  Where  there  is  a  theft  of  mail  he  must  locate  and  apprehend  the 
tliief.  In  every  loss  by  fire  or  robbery  he  is  the  adjuster.  In  violations  of  the 
postal  laws  he  must  find  the  criminal  and  the  evidence  to  convict  him.  In 
prosecutions  he  must  assist  the  United  States  attorney.  He  inquires  into  all 
things  that  demand  personal  attention  and  handles  many  cases  where  the 
property,  position,  reputation,  or  even  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  affected  by 
his  report  He  is  to  find  all  of  the  facts  and  state  them  completely,  without 
fear  or  favor,  as  a  basis  for  departmental  action.  The  inspector  needs  all- 
round  ability,  and  the  one  who  measures  up  to  the  demands  is  worth  far  more 
Chan  the  salary  he  receives." 

In  amplification  of  the  above  statement  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  show  a 
little  more  fully  the  scope  and  importance  of  an  inspector's  work.  As  a  trav- 
eling auditor,  he  not  only  is  required  to  audit  the  money-order,  postal,  postal- 
savings,  war-savings,  and  war-revenue  accounts  of  postmasters,  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars,  but  he  is  required  to  instruct  postmasters  in  the  complexities 
of  the  central  accounting  system,  and  frequently  is  compell^l  to  render  their  ac- 
counts to  the  auditor  for  extended  periods.  He  is  a  supervisor  and  instructor 
of  postmasters  and  all  other  supervisory  officials  and  must  be  qualified  to  reor- 
ganize and  direct  the  service  in  the  best-improved  methods  in  the  largest  post 
offices,  and  at  times  to  assume  temporarily  the  duties  of  postmaster  at  offices 
where  the  salary  paid  is  largely  in  excess  of  His  own.  He  must  possess  the 
business  ability  to  contract  in  an  intelligent  manner  for  leases  for  post-office 
premises,  where  the  amounts  involved  aggregate  many  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  and  to  protect  the  departmental  interests.  The  lease  contracts  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  alone  approximate  $1,000,000  per  annum.  Individual 
leases  run  as  high  as  $100,000  per  annum,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  leases 
tliroughout  the  country  amounts  to  $5,000,000  per  annum,  all  this  vast  sum 
being  expended  by  the  department  solely  upon  the  judgment  and  recommenda- 
tion of  post-office  inspectors.  The  department  must  rely  largely  upon  the  ex- 
pert opinions  of  inspectors  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Postal  Establishment,  approximating  $400,000,000  per  annum, 
the  inspectors  being  guided  in  their  recommendations  by  the  policy  of  the 
postal  administration,  which  they  must  at  all  times  be  ready  to  support,  as  spe* 
cifically  instructed  by 'the  Postmaster  General,  section  9,  paragraph  3,  Book  of 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  reading  as  follows: 

"The  Inspector  should  recognize  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  Post- 
master General  under  whom  he  is  at  the  time  serving.  The  policies  of  the 
department  may  vary  with  different  administrations,  and  the  inspector  should 
be  prepared  to  supi)ort  them  loyally,  whether  they  accord  with  his  personal 
views  or  not ;  and  he  should  refrain  from  public  criticism  of  the  department  or 
its  purposes  and  methods.  This  does  not  estop  him  from  presenting  his  views 
through  the  proper  official  channel,  and  when  so  presented  they  will  receive 
due  consideration." 

In  the  investigation  of  important  criminal  cases,  while  the  inspector  is  in 
no  sense  a  policeman  or  a  detective,  he  must  contend  with  the  most  desperate 
and  resourceful  criminals,  especially  in  apprehending  and  procuring  evidence 
for  the  conviction  of  notorious  bands  of  train  robbers  and  safe  blowers.  In 
the  investigation  of  cases  bearing  upon  the  use  of  the  mails  in  furtherance  of 
schemes  to  defraud  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  shrewdest,  most  intelligent, 
and  unscrupulous  offenders  known  to  criminal  history,  whose  operations,  run- 
ning into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  result  in  defrauding  a  class  of  citizens, 
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who  are  least  able  to  lose,  of  their  bard-earaed  savings.  From  time  to  !ln»# 
branches  of  black-hand  societies  spring  up  in  settlements  of  foreiiim  poiNilati«k, 
and  it  is  through  the  activity  of  post-office  inspectors  that  these  offender?  are 
brought  to  Justice  and  the  country  protectetl  against  the  growth  of  thns**  w^ 
farious  and  dangerous  foreign  societies. 

A  most  beneficent  service  rendered  by  inspectors  is  the  persistent,  luitiring* 
and  vigilant  fight  they  wage  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  mails  as  a  channel  fm 
conveying  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  and  treasonable  matter,  and  a  FH- 
eral  judge,  in  charging  a  Jury,  stated  that  the  purity  of  the  mails  is  a  ma;niiti 
cent  testimonial  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  inspectors  In  preveurinr 
these  human  vultures  from  plying  their  nefarious  and  Infamous  trades.  Ca»u- 
sidering  the  fact  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  time  of  insiicctors  Is  de\o(«nl 
to  criminal  work,  the  skill  displayed  and  results  obtained  are  remarkable. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  po«t-offi<^ 
Inspectors  in  charge  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  United  States,  In  referrinc 
to  the  work  performed  by  inspectors  during  the  perilous  days  of  the  WorW 
War,  he  said: 

"To  you,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  chance  to  do 
so,  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  as  the  head  of  the  department  wh»*n 
we  were  In  the  midst  of  the  performance  of  these  herculean  tasks  to  know  I 
had  15  men  throughout  the  country  in  charge  of  the  divisions  of  post-otTit^ 
Inspectors,  with  420  others  under  them,  all  men  of  courage,  men  of  abHity. 
men  of  character  and  intergrity,  men  thoroughly  trained  In  postal  attain, 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  meeting  these  duties.  I  frankly  .v«y 
to  you  that  but  for  the  assistance  that  you  rendered  this  department  In  this 
trying  period  it  could  not  have  succeeded  as  it  did  succeed.  You  did  yoor 
duty  and  for  it  you  have  the  approval  of  your  own  conscience,  and  what- 
ever gratification  it  may  be  to  you  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  tl# 
appreciation  of  the  head  of  the  Postal  Establishment  and  of  the  four  a.vi<^t- 
ants  who  head  its  bureaus.  I  want  to  thank  you,  and  through  yon  the  4ji» 
men  w»ho  are  under  you,  for  the  splendid  service  you  have  rendered!.  You  »r  »•• 
I)erfornied  a  service  not  only  xj^ell  but  fairly  and  Impartially  and  In  t  th<>r- 
ouehly  nonpartisan  way." 

Since  the  time  that  post-office  inspectors  were  placed  In  the  claffHfl<>d 
service,  vacancies  occurring  in  the  force  have  been  filled  by  transfers  from 
other  branches  of  the  Postal  Service  subject  to  civil  service  examination,  after 
^an  experience  of  at  least  four  yeara  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  stlan*^ 
paid  inspectors  at  the  time  they  entered  the  classified  service  compared  fav.tr- 
ably  with  those  paid  to  employees  holding  other  supervisory  positions  In  the 
service,  opportunity  was  afl'orded  the  department  to  select  as  Inspectors  em- 
ployees havli'g  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  position.  Vaoand**?  tn 
t]>e  force  of  Insnertors  wore  filled  by  transfers  of  assistant  superinteiHient<i 
chief  clerks,-  and  clerks  in  charge  in  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  or  eint>loy»<.>* 
holding  the  higher  supervisory  positions  in  post  offices.  Following  the  fr^ 
quent  and  consistent  advances  in  salaries  allowed  the  classes  of  eniploy»»i^ 
from  which  recruits  were  formerly  drawn  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lniqiecti«»n 
force,  without  corresponding  advances  in  the  salaries  of  inspectors,  it  l^ 
becoming  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  In  the 
Inspection  force,  due  to  the  fact  that  employees  fitted  by  experience  and 
ability  now  refuse  to  transfer  to  the  Inspection  service.  It  has  now  mchnl 
the  point  where  men  qualified  for  the  inspection  service  decline  offera  of 
transfer,  and  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  the  Inspection  force  by  transferrin? 
clerks  and  letter  carriers  from  the  lower  grades  In  post  offices. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  continued  advance  In  salaries  paid  to  oth<»r 
supervisory  employees,  many  of  the  best  qualified  Inspectors  have  left  the  In- 
spection service  to  acrept  supervisory  positions  in  post  offices  and  In  the  RpII- 
.  way  Mail  Service,  for  the  reason  that  such  positions  are  preferable  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  and  they  do  not  require  the  wide  technical  knowWsp, 
Impose  the  arduous  duties  Incident  to  the  work  of  an  inspector,  or  dfprtvi* 
him  of  the  comforts  of  home.  The  former  practice  of  recruiting  the  post  ofBcf 
Inspection  force  from  the  ranks  of  supervisory  officials  In  other  branches  of  the 
service  has  been  reversed,  and  now  the  ranks  of  such  supervisory  officlalji  arr 
recruited  from  the  Insfiectlon  service.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  post-offliT 
inspectors  are  the  supervisors  of  all  supervisory  officials  In  the  Postal  Serrt<Y. 
this  condition  of  affairs  greatly  endangers  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  Postal 
Service.  It  is  a  well  known  business  axiom  that  no  organization  will  ri* 
higher  or  become  more  efficient  than  its  supervisory  foroa 
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Since  the  time  that  salaries  in  the  inspection  service  liave  failed  to  measure 
up  to  those  paid  employees  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  and 
In  the  business  world,  for  work  requiring  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
an  efTicient  and  successful  inspector,  many  resignations  of  competent  mem- 
bers of  the  force  have  occurred.  Incidental  to  the  extension  of  the  work  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  requiring  a  largely 
augmented  force  of  expert  investigators,  a  number  of  efficient  inspectors  have 
transferred  to  that  bureau  as  a  result  of  material  Increase  in  salary,  averaging 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Resignation^  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  of  late,  made  to  enable  inspectors  to  enter  positions  in  large  cor- 
porations at  greatly  advanced  salaries.  This  proves  the  unquestioned  ability 
and  qualifications  of  the  experienced  man  in  the  post-offlce  Inspection  service, 
and  we  feel  that  In  order  to  maintain  the  high  plane  of  this  branch,  upon  which 
an  efficient  Postal  Service  so  largely  depends,  early  action  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  position  of  an  Inspector  an  atttractlve  one  to  employees  having  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  fill  it  in  an  efficient  manner. 

An  Inspector  In  charge  of  one  of  the  divisions,  in  a  letter  recently  addressed 
to  the  chief  inspector,  made  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  employment 
of  inspectors  by  business  firms: 

**  With  a  view  to  determining  the  value  placed  upon  experienced  inspectors 
by  business  Institutions  which  have  tempted  a  considerable  nunil)er  of  inspectors 
to  resign  from  our  service  in  recent  years,  I  have  made  some  inquiry  and  am 
pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  minimum  salary  now  paid  any  of  the  former 
inspectors  referred  to  is  $3,000,  with  an  unlimited  actual  expense  account, 
which  enables  them  to  pay  all  their  expenses  when  on  the  road  without  en- 
croaching upon  their  salaries.  While  this  Is  true,  your  records  will  show  that 
a  majority  of  the  inspectors  who  have  reslgne<l  to  go  with  business  Institutions 
had  not  attained  the  highest  salaries  paid  In  our  service." 

Illustrative  of  the  effect  that  the  failure  to  place  the  inspection  service  in  Its 
proper  relative  position  and  provide  adequate  ^salaries  to  keep  pace  with  ad- 
vances In  other  supervisory  positions  has  had  upon  resignations,  the  following 
tabulation  Is  submitted  showing  the  voluntary  .resignations  of  inspectors  for 

the  years  mentioned : 

Number  of 
Year ;  resignations. 

1900 2 

1901 3 

1902 5 

1903 4 

1904 4 

1905 5 

1906 10 

1907 8 

1908 7 

1909 1 8 

1910 10 

1911 19 

1912 17 

1913 24 

1914 36 

1915 3^ 

1916 21 

1917 19 

■jgjg ___                 _             _             -__               37 

1919  ( Jiil7 Y'to"Oc"tobe722 ) IIIII-IIIIIII-I"II-I"IIII-^  15 

The  post-office  Inspector,  as  the  special  representative  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  is  enjoined  In  the  book  of  instructions  to  inspectors  to  stop  at  hotels 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  to  give  due  regard  to  his  personal 
appearance,  as  "  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man."  The  exigencies  of  the  service 
are  such  that  the  average  inspector  is  continually  traveling,  and  is  deprived  of 
the  comforts  of  home  life  and  the  opportunity  of  association  with  his  family. 
He  Is  frequently  required  to  change  his  place  of  residence  at  great  personal 
expense,'^d  is  thus  practically  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  owning  his  own  home. 
Frequent  changes  of  domicile  seriously  Interfere  with  the  education  of  his 
children  and  the  forming  of  profitable  and  pleasant  associations  and  friend- 
ships for  himself  and  family.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  living  for  himself  and  family  In  keeping  with  his  position,  which  can  not  be 
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done  under  present  living  conditions  on  the  salaries  now  fmld.  He  tnuiit  ht^  * 
and  associate  with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice — ^Judges,  Unit«^  St.  .♦. 
attorneys,  and  marshals.  He  must  maintain  friendly  relatione  with  ]h,  . 
officials  and  other  officers  of  the  law,  which  frequently  necessitates  expendiitj,, 
for  entertainment  for  which  no  reimbursement  is  made. 

An  inspector  Is  required  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  Postal  Service  on  r"-- 
alty  of  removal  for  failure  so  to  do.  The  questionnaires  in  the  hands  of  >>  - 
honorable  commission  show  that  Inspectors  are  employed  an  averagif  of  y 
hours  daily  and  they  are  on  duty  every  business  day  of  the  year,  except  wh^-n  .  ■ 
annual  leave.  He  is  burdened  vrlth  voluminous  correspondoice  with  \»  «• 
masters  throughout  his  territory  which  often  encroaches  upon  his  time  <J'.r  -  : 
Sundays  and  holidays  and  other  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  r«M  <:  • 
recreation.  His  employment  is  attended  by  an  element  of  personal  dw^'" 
while  engaged  in  travel  and  upon  investigations,  and  in  recent  years  a  nui:'.- 
of  inspectors  have  met  death  through  assassination  and  by  accident,  mL  - 
others  have  been  wounded  and  met  with  accidental  Injuries. 

The  inspection  force  is  more  than  self-sustaining  by  reason  alone  of  m<>%-. 
recovered  from  thieves  and  embezzlers,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  tli**  < »  ' 
inpector.  It  is  many  times  self-sustaining  by  reason  of  the  constructive  f»"«.'  - 
mies  effected,  and  the  granting  of  increased  compensation  should  attru^n  •  - 
of  such  ability  that  these  advantages  to  the  public  and  the  department  v. .  . 
materially  increased.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  men  employed  in  *  ■ 
inspection  service  it  will  require  a  comparatively  small  appropriation  to  pro\  •  . 
attractive  salaries,  and  the  importance  of  the  various  functions  of  this  hn:  :. 
of  the  service  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  morally  wrong  to  intrust  them  tu :.:: 
Inexperienced  force  of  men  ever  changing  in  its  personnel  through  lac^  '-*. 
adequate  compensation. 

As  evidence  that  the  Postmaster  General  believes  that  employees  sb  •-; 
receive  a  wage  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  leading  commercial  institation>  *:» 
following  statement  is  quoted  from  his  annual  report,  page  9,  for  the  yi.T 
ended  June  30,  1916: 

**  It  has  been  the  earnest  effort  of  the  department  to  fix  the  standard  n\^ 
of  the  pay  for  the  different  classes  of  work  at  from  15  to  30  per  cent  above  t 
average  rates  paid  for  similar  services  by  the  leading  commercial  instituti  •« 
of  the  country.  The  same  rule  has  been  followed  throughout  the  Postal  Sen  -'^ 
In  fixing  salaries  that  are  not  fixed  by  law.  Wherever  an  employee  or  a  er» 
of  employees  is  found  to  be  receiving  salaries  below  the  standard  the  dei'..: - 
ment  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  appropriate  increases." 

Basing  our  action  upon  the  salaries  paid  by  leading  commercial  institiitir»rv  •/ 
the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  average  salary  of  post-office  inspectors,  w):< 
is  about  $1,800,  shows  no  increase  that  is  comparable  with  the  advanci^s  nu. . 
in  the  salaries  of  other  supervisory  officials  within  the  last  50  years,  ami  U-.r 
ing  in  mind  that  the  inspection  force  has  not  advanced  financially  since  186.'.  ^* 
respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  reclasalficatioo  a* ' 
readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  inspectors  on  a  more  equitable  basis  : 

Entrance  salary $2,000 

Second  grade 2,  fitt) 

Third  grade 3, 0(>0 

Fourth  grade 3, 2(^) 

Fifth  grade 3, 400 

Sixth  grade 3,»«) 

Seventh  grade 3,800 

Eighth  grade 4.  UOO 

Ninth  grade 4,200 

This  table  is  tentative.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  supervisory  officers  er.- 
subordinate  to  post-office  inspectors  we  believe  that  the  maximum  salary  of  w 
Inspector  should  not  be  less,  but  should  exceed,  that  of  the  highest-paid  sqi"- 
Tisory  official  in  first-class  post  offices. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  a  policy  has  been  adopted  in  connection  wltb  tN 
employment  of  clerks  and  carriers  in  post  offices  and  clerks  In  the  Railway  >I. 
Service,  requiring  that  such  employees  shall  receive  automatic  promotioas  t- 
nually  to  the  next  higher  grade  upon  proof  of  satisfactory  service.  It  U  f / 
Judgment  this  policy  should  prevail  in  the  inspection  service.  It  Is  the  pm^' 
method  of  recognizing  meritorious  service,  and  it  prevents  dlsaensloD  io  t.> 
ranka 
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In  the  reclassification  of  post-office  inspectors  in  the  new  grades  submitted 
we  respectfully  request  that  provision  be  made  for  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  present  force  in  the  four  highest  grades,  and  that  field  inspectors  receiving 
$2»100  at  this  time  be  classed  with  city  inspectors  receiving  $2,400,  field  inspec- 
tors at  $1,900  with  city  inspectors  at  $2,250,  and  field  inspectors  at  $1,800  with 
city  inspectors  at  $2,000. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  post-office  inspectors  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  paying  their  expenses  while  employed  away  from  their  homes, 
but  with  the  reclassification  of  the  force  in  accordance  with  the  table  of  grades 
submitted,  the  men  will  be  satisfied  with  any  provision  that  may  be  enacted  to 
meet  their  traveling  expenses. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  L.  Pembebton,  Atlanta  Division. 
W.  R.  Keys,  Chattanooga  Division, 
F.  W.  Retjter,  Chicago  Division. 
Morgan  Griswolo,  Cincinnati  Division, 
W.  J.  Marles,  St,  Paul  Division, 

Mr.  Keys.  I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  the  table  submitted  is 
tentative  and  it  was  not  our  desire  to  submit  a  table  of  salaries,  be- 
lieving that  we  ought  to  be  classed  relatively  with  the  other  super- 
visory officials  and  our  salaries  fixed  accordmgly,  but  we  saw  from 
the  developments  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  hearings  that  you  de- 
sired us,  possibly,  to  say  what  we  thought  we  ought  to  have,  and 
we  have  therefore  given  you  this  table. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  we  believe  we  ought  to  have  the  sal- 
aries we  have  mentioned.  We  have  a  force  of  men  that  are  resign- 
ing. Their  duties  bring  them  such  experience  that  they  are  sought 
by  large  corporations  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  resign,  and  they 
are  leaving  the  service  in  large  numbers,  and  I  believe  that  the  chief 
inspector  and  the  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  different  divisions  will 
tell  you  of  the  number  of  resignations  being  received  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  are  experiencing  in  getting  men  to  take  their  places ;  and 
they  will  tell  you  also  that  it  creates  a  condition  in  our  service  that 
is  alarming. 

Another  reason  I  think  that  we  should  have  these  salaries  is  the 
fact  that  other  departments  of  the  Government  are  paying  more, 
and  taking  our  men  away,  as  I  have  stated.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  taken  a  number  of  our  men,  and  I  think  they  start  them 
in  as  inexperienced  men  in  that  line  of  work  at  from  $2,750  to 
$3,600,  and  most  assuredly  I  think  that  the  great  Post  Office  De- 
partment ought  to  keep  pace  with  these  salaries  for  the  men  who  have 
been  in  the  service  for  years  and  years  and  are  experienced  in  the 
work. 

We  take  different  views,  even  inspectors,  of  this  subject.  Men  of 
family,  like  mvself — ^I  have  reared  four  boys  and  four  girls  while 
in  the  post-office  service,  but  I  couldn't  do  it  now.  We  feel  the 
bufden — men  who  have  families — much  more  than  men  who  haven't 
these  responsibilities.  By  going  through  the  questionnaires  you  wDl 
note  that  some  of  the  men  have  been  able  to  go  through  the  year  on 
salaries  now  paid,  but  they  are  men  without  these  responsibilities. 

It  was  suggested  to  us  we  ought  to  follow  the  custom  of  some 
people  who  appear  in  damage  suits  in  court  and  ask  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  expect  to  get,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  be  scaled. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  to  us  we  should  not  ask  for  the 
amount  I  have  named,  because  we  couldn't  get  it.  That  we  are 
entitled  to  it,  but  couldn't  get  it.    But  gentlemen,  believing  that 
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we  should  deal  fairly  with  you  and  with  Congress,  and  believir.2 
that  you  will  deal  justly  with  us,  we  can  not  come  here  and  t^-! 
you  something  that  we  can  not^ stand  by.  We  are  telling  vou  oil- 
scientiously  in  our  briefs  the  conditions  of  the  inspectors'  seniv. 
and  we  tell  you  what  we  honestly  believe  we  ought  to  have,  ar«i 
what  will  make  the  service  attractive  enough  to  bring  men  ir.!.» 
it  and  make  it  the  kind  of  supervisory  force  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment  needs. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  have  been  in  the  service  more  than  21  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  you  first  hold? 

Mr.  Kets.  At  the  time  I  was  appointed  an  inspector,  I  was  in 
the  post  office,  in  the  registry  department,  but  I  had  served  before 
as  postmaster. 

The  Chairbian.  Your  service  as  an  inspector  dated  from  your  en- 
trance into  the  service. 

Mr.  Keys.  No,  sir;  I  was  a  postmaster;  then  I  was  in  the  reir-- 
try  department,  and  I  was  appointed  an  inspector  from  that  [«^ 
sition. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  salary  now? 

Mr.  Kets.  Twenty-one  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  a  bonus?* 

Mr.  Kets.  Of  $200. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  spoke  of  the  size  of  your  family.  Do  you  thj.k 
it  would  be  at  all  practical  for  the  commission  to  undertake  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  according  to  the  size  families  th  ;» 
have  and  the  burdens  upon  them? 

Mr.  Kets.  In  that  case.  Judge,  I  would  be  drawing  a  good  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  some  of  your  brethren  wouldn't  h- 
drawing  anything. 

Mr.  Kets.  I  hope  Judge  Moon  wasn't  reflecting  on  our  bachel  r 
friend,  Pemberton,  who  is  present. 

Mr.  EousE.  What  is  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  inspetn^ri 
in  charge? 

Mr.  Kets.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Rouse.  I  said  what  is  the  average  length  of  service  of  t  - 
inspectors  in  charge?     That  is,  not  only  their  service  as  mspeot^r-, 
but  their  sei*vice  in  the  Postal  Service — ^the  number  of  years  in  t:. 
Postal  Service? 

Mr.  Keys.  Well,  I  couldn't  answer  that  Twenty-five  years,  ilr 
Johnston  tells  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  per  diem  you  are  getting.  Y'  u 
get  $4  a  day  now  ? 

Mr.  Kets.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair31an.  Is  it  your  desire  that  that  law  be  continued  i? 
it  is,  or  would  you  rather  have  your  salaries  increased  and  pay  ycjir 
own  per  diem? 

Mr.  Keys.  Tliere  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  men;  s<»:.' 
would  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with  the  per  diem  and  some  have  (uh  : 
views,  and  we  have  compromised  by  saying  we  are  willing,  of  ^^^ 
can  get  a  reasonable  salary,  to  let  Congress  provide  any  method  ll. } 
please  to  pay  our  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  intimated  in  there  that  the  post-office  i: 
spectors  were  expected  to  go  to  a  good  hotel. 
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Mr,  Keys.  That  is  the  book  of  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  get  along  at  a  good  hotel 
on  $4  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Within  this  month  I  have  paid  $4  for  a  room,  a  room 
without  a  bath,  too. 

Mr.  Moon.  The  question  is,  What  is  a  good  hotel? 

Mr.  Keys.  Oh,  well;  I  don't  mean  a  hotel  like  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria or  the  Willard.  Take  your  own  town;  who  could  say  what 
was  regarded  by  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  Postmaster  Gen* 
eral  as  a  good  hotel? 

Mr.  Moon.  You  had  better  not  take  our  town  as  an  example,  be- 
cause all  our  hotels  are  good  hotels. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  to  stop  at  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Keys.  That  is  the  difficulty.  The  older  men,  especially,  are 
in  a  class  of  work  that  takes  them  all  over  the  country.  There  may 
be  a  good  hotel  in  a  town  that  is  not  expensive,  but  they  do  not  know 
it.  They  must  ^o  to  a  reputable  hotel  and  usually  it  is  a  hotel  of 
high  price  and  it  cuts  into  their  compensation  deeply.  It  is  es- 
pecially the  older  men  who  do  this  class  of  work. 

Senator  Gay.  How  much  of  the  time  are  you  away  from  home, 
traveling  around? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  am  away  from  home  all  the  time  except  on  Sunday. 
I  believe  I  have  only  spent  one  week  day  home  this  year.  No ;  I  will 
qualify  that.  I  had  some  affliction  that  carried  me  home  a  little 
while. 

Senator  Gay.  So  that  this  per  diem  is  practically  a  constant  ex« 
pense  ? 

Mr.  Kej-s.  Yes.  I  have  been  away  from  home  possibly  six  months 
at  a  time,  not  seeing  my  family  in  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Moon.  About  wnat  is  the  difference,  between  the  salary  of  a 
man  who  remains  at  his  domicile,  where  he  doesn't  get  per  diem,  and 
the  man  who  goes  out  and  does  get  per  diem  ?  Will  the  eventual  re- 
sult, in  computing  his  salary,  be  very  different  or  notSf 

Mr.  Keys.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Moon.  When  you  are  home  you  have  certain  expenses  any- 
way, that  have  to  be  counted,  but  when  you  are  away  from  home  you 
have  a  greater  expense.  About  what  would  be  the  difference  in  a 
man's  expenses  between  the  man  who  remains  at  his  domicile,  where 
be  gets  no  per  diem,  and  the  one  who  goes  out? 

Mr.  Keys.  That  question  had  not  occurred  to  me  and  I  couldn't 
answer  it  offhand. 

Mr.  Moon.  But  the  man  who  stays  at  home  and  has  to  pay  his 
expenses  there,  ought  not  he  to  have  some  allowance  for  expenses 
commensurate  with  the  man  who  is  out,  so  as  to  equalize  salaries? 

Mr.  Keys.  That  would  be  just,  but  the  men  known  as  city  men 
are  willing  to  work  for  less  money  in  order  to  have  the  comforts  of 
home  life. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  the  difference  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Many  of  these  inspectors  are  carried  into 
small  towns  throughout  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Their  hotel  bills  wouldn't  amount  to  $4  a  day, 
would  they? 
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Mr.  Keys.  They  don't  in  many  instances. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  just  had  in  mind  a  great  many  hotels  of  V.  • 
towns  in  my  State,  the  hotels  at  which  I  put  up  they  very  rar^l\ 
charged  me  as  much  as  $4  a  day.  However,  that  was  some  time  &t:^' 
and  prices  have  gone  up  since  then,  but  I  don't  think  the  hotel  ^ate^  ir. 
the  small  towns  throughout  the  country  are  as  high  as  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Keys.  Well,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  th* 
questionnaires  and  they  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  ar** 
not  able  to  meet  their  expenses  with  the  per  diem  allowed. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is,  computing  ooth  the  city  expenses  an*: 
the  small  town  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  When  you  make  your  returns — for  instance,  x*t\ 
are  out  on  a  trip  and  you  are  allowed  $4  a  day — do  you  simplr  sen  i 
in  your  account  at  $4  a  day,  or  do  you  itemize  your  expenses! 

Mr.  Keys.  It  is  a  straight  allowance  of  $4  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  itemize  it? 

Mr.  Keys.  The  city  men  do.  When  they  are  away  from  the.r 
homes,  they  are  allowed  actual  expenses.    They  have  to  itemize  theni. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  is  a  difference  between  city  men  an*l 
those  who  come  from  the  country? 

Mr.  Keys.  I  mean  men  who  are  in  the  large  cities  and  are  kno^L 
as  city  men.  They  get  no  expenses  except  when  they  are  away  froc. 
their  homes. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  get  your  expense  money  whether  you  spend  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  Keys.  The  per  diem  men  do. 

Mr.  Moon.  They  get  $4  a  day,  no  matter  whether  they  have  to  pav 
$4  for  their  accommodations  or  not? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  is  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Addition  to  statement  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Keys. 

Mr.  Keys.  Senator,  will  you  let  me  make  a  correction  in  the 
record.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  misunderstood  me  about  this  p^r 
diem ;  that  it  was  continuous  when  I  was  away  from  home.  I  bi^*' 
my  home  at  one  town  and  I  am  officially  domiciled  at  another.  1 
live  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  my  official  domicile  is  at  Chattanon<r^ 
and,  as  Judge  Moon  told  us,  they  have  good  hotels  there,  and  I  lo^ 
per  diem  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  mean  that  you  are  officially  domiciled  at 
Chattanooga,  and  when  you  are  at  Chattanooga,  you  lose  your  |xr 
diem? 

Mr.  Kjbys.  I  lose  my  per  diem. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  is  that  ?    That  isn't  fair. 

Mr.  Keys.  A  man  is  domiciled  at  the  largest  town  in  his  territorr. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  Kfys.  I  can  not  tell  you,  b^ause  I  do  not  know  why  thit 
policy  had  been  established. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  for  reasons  of  economy ;  so  as  to  sarr 
that  per  diem?    Has  it  always  been  that  way? 

Mr.  Keys.  As  a  rule,  yes;  it  has  not  always  been 'followed,  but  i> 
a  rule,  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department. 
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Senator  McKellab.  How  would  it  affect  vou  if  you  were  domi- 
Ued  at  Cleveland — ^most  of  your  time  would  be  spent  at  Chatta- 
looffa? 

^\r.  Keys.  Not  most  of  it,  but  I  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  there 
o  take  care  of  the  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  concentrates  there? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  correct  the  record  was 
hat  I  thought  you  gentlemen  got  the  idea  that  the  men  got  $4  a  day 
:or  the  year. 

Senator  McKellab.  I  did. 

Mr.  Keys.  They  do  not.  Many  inspectors  get  no  more  than  15 
lays  a  month,  and  I  know  one  inspector  that  doesn't  get  more  than 
Four  or  five  days.  Mr.  Pemberton  just  called  my  attention  to  the 
Pact  that  last  month  he  only  got  17  days. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  gets  it  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  day  when  he  does 
^t   it? 

Mr.  Keys.  When  he  is  away  from  his  official  domicile.  A  man 
nay  have  his  home  at  his  official  domicile;  then  he  only  loses  once. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  you  lose  when  you  are  at  home  and  when 
rou   are  in  Chattanooga? 

Mr.  Keys.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  prefer  to  live  at  Cleveland,  since  my 
liome  is  there.  I  wanted  to  correct  that  impression.  A  man  only 
G^ets  that  per  diem  when  he  is  in  the  field,  away  from  his  official 
domicile  and  awav  from  his  home. 

Senator  Gay.  About  what  proportion  do  you  receive  per  diem; 
about  half  the  month? 

Mr.  Keys.  At  present  I  receive  more  than  that,  because  I  am  on 
general  investigations  that  keep  me  away  from  home  and  from  my 
official  domicile. 

Senator  Gay.  Throughout  the  year  would  it  be  about  one-half? 

Mr.  Keys.  More  than  one-half,  I  would  say.  But  there  are  in- 
spectors that  do  not  get  one-half. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Johnston  a  question.  What 
is  the  reason  for  giving  these  men  an  official  residence  in  the  largest 
town  ? 

Mr.  Joe  P.  Johnston.  It  is  a  departmental  practice. 

Senator  McKellar.  For  the  reasons  of  economy? 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  law.  The  law  provides  that 
inspectors  may  be  allowed  a  per  diem  when  away  from  their  resi- 
dences and  from  their  domicile. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  know,  but  take  a  man  like  this  witness.  His 
home  is  in  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  which  is  a  short  distance  from  Chatta* 
Dooga,  and  they  give  him  an  official  residence  in  Chattanooga.^  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  manifestly  unfair  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
in  accord  with  any  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  should  be 
changed  so  that  his  real  residence  should  be  the  official  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  this  per  diem,  because,  in  the  case  mentioned, 
bis  greatest  expense  is  at  Chattanooga.  If  he  was  allowed  $4  per 
diem  in  Chattanooga  and  in  all  of  the  smaller  towns,  it  would  prob- 
ably even  itself  up. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Senator,  your  position  is  one  that  would  meet  with 
I  great  deal  of  approval  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  service, 
vid  if  it  was  provided  for  by  an  amendment  of  the  law,  it  would  be 
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fair  and  just.  In  the  |)ension  service,  in  the  acts  re£iilatin|r  ti  * 
pension  examiners,  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  a  per  <li<' 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  regardless  of  the  question  of  donti* .!-. 
They  send  their  examiners  to  Memphis  and  make  their  headauart'  r- 
there,  and  most  of  their  time  will  be  spent  in  Memphis  and  tiiey  ar» 
allowed  per  diem  while  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  the  Bevenue  Service,  I  think,  they  havf*  .i 
way  of  designating  an  official  residence. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  It  works  a  hardship. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Isn't  this  all  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  official  to  reside  at  a  central  point  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That's  the  idea. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Just  the  same  as  when  the  people  elect  a  sher..*: 
of  a  county,  or  an  auditor,  they  usually  expect  hmi  to  live  at  the  ^.a 
of  the  government;  and  an  inspector  is  supposed  to  make  his  offi< :  i 
headquarters  at  the  most  central  city  in  his  official  jurisdiction,  an  . 
if  you  allowed  a  man  to  have  his  domicile  on  the  outskirts  he  wni:  [ 
be  collecting  more  expense  than  if  he  was  i*equired  to  have  his  dnnn- 
cile  in  the  central  city. 

Senator  McKeixar.  There  is  no  real  reason  for  it,  because  if  ^ 
man's  home — ^take  this  case:  I  think  Cleveland  Ls  about  30  niih- 
from  Chattanooga,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Keys.  About  that. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  That  is  his  honest,  real,  regular  home  and  h- 
is  appointed  fi'om  that  home.    Now,  when  he  is  so  appointed,  wit'. 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  that  is  his  bona-fide  home  and  t! 
department  gives  him  an  official  residence  at  Chattanooga  for  i:.. 
purpose  of  cutting  off  his  per  diem  it  is  manifestly  unfair  and  u:. 
just. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  don't  believe  it  is  unfair  and  unjust*    I  wa:t 
to  record  my  position  on  that.    I  think  it  is  exactiv  the  same  a<  : 
you  elect  a  sheriff  from  a  comer  of  the  county.    Ife  is  supposed  t 
live  at  the  county  seat  and  counts  his  mileage  from  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  isn't  required  to  do  that  by  any  law  in  t' 
country.    There  is  no  sheriff  that  is  required  to  live  at  tlie  co\il:\ 
seat.    He  is  required  to  execute  the  law  from  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  his  official  residence  and  he  counts  !  ^ 
mileage  from  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  my  State,  the  sheriff  of  a  county  i<  i^  t 
permitted  to  vote  at  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  have  to,  in  my  State.  I  assume  it  is  sim:.  .r 
in  Tennessee  when  you  come  to  examine  it.  The  mileage,  travel  i  w. 
of  all  officials  is  from  the  county  seat,  no  matter  where  they  h\' 
They  may  go  right  out  on  their  own  farm,  in  their  own  family,  k?  , 
serve  a  subpoena  on  a  man  there,  and  they  will  count  the  niile:.'' 
from  the  county  seat,  and  when  this  law  was  framed  it  wa*^  (;• 
view  of  the  Government  officials  that  a  man  who  accepted  the  por- 
tion did  not  accept  it  as  pertaining  to  his  own  home^  but  he  accept-* 
it  on  the  theory  that  he  would  consider  the  central  city  in  that  jur^ 
diction  as  his  domicile. 
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Mr.  JOHKSTON.  There  is  one  particular,  Mr.  Steenerson,  in  which 
tlie  inspector's  position  differs  from  that  of  a  sheriff  or  an  officer 
like 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  I  know  they  differ. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear.  A  sheriff  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  yeare,  two  years  in  most  States.  He  can  go  to  the 
county  seat  ana  establish  a  home  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to 
live  there  during  the  term  of  his  office,  and  he  can  take  advantage  of 
itll  the  opportunities  for  economy  that  go  with  home  life.  The  in- 
spector is  subject  to  a  change  of  domicile  at  any  time  that  service 
conditions  require  it,  and  he  is  changed  so  frequently  at  times  that  ?t 
is  impossible  for  him  to  establish  a  home. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  long  have  you  been  domiciled  at  Chatta- 
nooga? 

Mr.  Keys.  Since  the  first  of  June.  •■  ^ 

Mr.  Moon.  Do  you  get  per  diem  while  you  are  in  Chattanooga  ? 

Mr.  Keys.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  While  you  are  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Keys,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  don't  get  it  except  when  vou  are  away  from  your 
residence  and  away  from  your  official  domicile? 

Mr.  Keys.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bouse.  When  you  were  inspector  in  charge  at  Cincinnati 
^where  were  you  domiciled  ? 

Mr.  Ejsys.  At  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Here  is  a  case:  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
changed  around  two  or  three  times,  and  unless  he  takes  his  family 
with  him  and  establishes  his  family  in  the  same  town  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  per  diem. 

Senator  McKELiiAR.  If  he  took  his  family  with  him  would  he  be 
entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  Rouse.  If  his  official  domicile  was  in  Cincinnati  and  his  home, 
he  would  be. 

Mr.  Keys.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interject,  Mr.  Renter  has  been 
changed  eight  times  in  five  years. 

Senator  McKeij:*ar.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  accord  with  the  law 
that  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  per  diem  when  he  is  away  from 
his  home,  whether  it  is  his  official  domicile  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Moon.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  the  intention.  It  may  not  be  fair, 
but  it  is  according  to  the  law. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  law  requires  that  he  shall  not  be  paid  a 
per  diem  while  he  is  at  his  home  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  At  his  residence  or  official  domicile.  It  may  not  be 
fair,  but  I  think  it  is  the  law. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  it  is  the  law,  we  ought  to  change  it;  and 
if  it  is  not  the  law,  we  ought  to  make  the  Post  Office  Department 
change  their  ruling. 

Mr,  Johnston.  Here  is  the  provision: 

For  per  diem  aUowance  for  inspectors  in  the  field  while  actually  traveling 
on  official  business  away  from  their  homes,  their  official  domiciles,  and  their 
headquarters  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed — 
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Senator  McKellar.  Judge  Moon  is  right  about  that.  We  oueht 
to  chaise  the  law. 

Mr.  KousE.  He  is  generality  right. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  ought  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  (Reading:) 

That  the  Postmaster  General  may.  In  his  discretion,  allow  Inspectors  ft*^ 
diem  wliile  temporarily  located  at  any  place  on  business  away  from  tK»-ir 
homes  or  their  desljjnated  domiciles  for  a  period  not  exceeding  20  conasecuti^tr 
days  at  any  one  place. 

Mr.  Eouse.  It  ought  to  be  made  broad*  enough  to  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Brother  Johnston,  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  start  in  on  the  other,  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  he  has  discovered  something  that  reaches  ver^* 
closely  to  the  heart  of  the  men  in  the  field  and  I  sincerely  trust  he 
will  pmsue  the  study  of  the  subject  until  he  finds  a  remedy. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  make  a  fight  for  it.  because  I  do  n<it 
think  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  it  had  been  understood  that  the  question  of 
per  diem  and  expenses  could  properly  be  brought  before  your  com- 
mission, with  a  view  to  correction,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  number  of 
parties  would  have  made  suggestions. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  we  understand  the  question  anyway.  It 
base  been  made  perfectly  plain,  and  that  will  be  brought  before  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  think  there  is  another  side  to  that  question  that  we 
have  to  discuss  in  executive  session  that  doesn't  make  it  very  plain. 

Mr.  Keys.  I  want  to  submit  the  following  tabulations  made  from 
information  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  sent  to  ins|>ectors  by 
the  commission,  and  from  data  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
department. 

The  full  quota  of  inspectors  numbers  407 — 337  field  inspectors  and 
70  city  inspectors.  Only  290  field  men  and  51  city  men  are  included 
in  these  tabulations  for  the  reason  that  questionnaires  were  not  re- 
ceived from  all  inspectors  in  time  to  appear  in  this  report,  and  the 
data  called  for  were  not  complete  in  some  that  were  received. 

These  tabulations  show  the  ages  of  all  inspectors,  the  number  of 
years  each  has  been  employed  in  the  Postal  Service,  the  number  of 
years  each  has  been  employed  as  an  inspector,  the  salaries  received, 
the  number  of  days  employed  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  number 
of  days  per  diem  received  during  the  j'oar,  the  amount  of  per  diem 
each  received,  the  numl)er  of  days  employed  without  per  diem  and  the 
amount  of  loss  to  each  represented  by  these  days,  the  changes  of 
domicile  for  each  inspector  since  his  appointment  to  this  service, 
whether  he  lives  at  his  domicile  or  not,  and  the  number  of  changes  of 
residence  for  each  inspector. 

These  tabulations  disclose  some  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  inspection  force.  A  summary  of  the  tabulations  by  division^ 
shows  that  the  average  age  of  the  field  inspectors  is  42  years,  the 
average  length  of  time  in  the  Postal  Service  18  years,  while  the  aver- 
age length  of  time  in  the  inspection  service  is  less  than  8  years.  Thi^ 
indicates  that  the  experienced  men  are  rapidly  dropping  out  of  the 
inspection  service. 

The  average  salary  paid  a  field  inspector,  provided  for  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  this  year,  is  $1,726,  witn  a  per  diem  of  $4 
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while  employed  away  from  his  home  and  his  official  domicile.  The 
coHiponsation  for  an  inspector  is  now  less  than  it  was  in  1865,  when 
the  men  received  a  salary  of  $1,600  and  a  per  diem  of  $5  every  day 
employed.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation : 

Salary  In  1865 $1,600.00 

Per  diem  of  $5  for  288  days  (the  average  number  of  days  inspectors 

were  employed  last  year) 1, 440. 00 

Total   compensation 3, 040. 00 

Average  salary  now  paid  field  inspectors $1,  726. 00 

Per  diem  of  $4  for  244  days  (the  average  number  of  per 

iliems  received  last  year) 976.  (X) 

Total   compensation 2, 702. 00 

I:x>ss  as  compared  with  1865 338. 00 

• 

The  city  inspectors  suffer  even  more  than  the  field  men  from  this 
comparison.  The  average  salary  now  paid  to  city  inspectors  is 
$2,245,  with  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  $5  a  day  while  traveling, 
away  from  their  domiciles  and  homes.  City  inspectors  traveled  an 
average  of  48  days  last  year.    Note  the  following  statement: 

Salary  in  1865 J $1,600.00 

Per  diem  of  $5  for  287  days  (the  average  number  of  days  city  in- 
spectors were  employed  last  year) 1,435.00 

Total   compensation 3, 035. 00 

Average  salary  now  paid  city  inspectors $2,  245. 00 

Kxpense  allowance  of  $5  for  48  days  (the  average  number 

city  inspectors  traveled  last  year) 240.00 

Total   compensation . 2, 485. 00 

Loss  as  compared  with  1865 550. 00 

The  question  of  per  diem  is  an  important  one  to  field  inspectors, 
especially  those  who  are  domiciled  in  large  cities,  away  from  their 
homes  and  where  the  work  congests.    They  lose  per  diem  both  at 
their  official  domiciles  and  at  their  homes  while  employed.    There 
is  no  provision  of  law  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses  while  em- 
ployed at  their  official  domiciles,  though  they  are  away  from  their 
homes.    Reference  to  the  following  tabulations  will  show  that  many 
of  the  field  inspectors  are  losing  large  amounts  of  per  diem  in  this 
way — more  than  50  per  cent  in  some  instances.    To  illustrate 'this 
point  the  following  inspectors  are  cited,  whose  present  domiciles 
were  designated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  whose  homes  are  not 
at  their  domiciles : 


Names. 

Former  domicile. 

Present  domicile. 

Date 
changed. 

Loss  in 
per  diem. 

C&ine.  C  £................. 

Ames,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  loDva 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Madison.  Wis ...  . 

Aug.    15 
Aug.     1 
Aug.    16 
Aug.    10 
Sept.   15 
July      1 
Sept.     1 
Sept.     1 
July    22 
Aug.     1 
July     15 
Aug.     1 

S4<18 

Dilts,  B.  F 

Columbia.  Tenn 

384 

Esch,  W.  P 

Stevens  I^olnt.  Wis 

296 

Graham,  H.  N 

Decatur,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah.. 
Savannah,  Ga 

84ft 

Haas,  W.  0 

Ocden,  Utah 

540 

Hudson,  H.  H 

Albany,  Ga 

440 

Hughes,  W.  M 

Tueblo,  Colo 

Denver.  Colo 

440 

Johnson,  M.  B 

Waco,  Tex 

Amarillo.  Tex 

244 

Milliran,  T.  N 

rerrvsbursr.  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio.. 

482 

Palmer,  E .  C 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Westerly,  R.  I 

Corpus  Cbristi.  Tex 

Albuouerque,  N.  Mex. 

Providence,  K.  1 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

380 

Pen  lleton.  C.  H 

716 

Renken,  W 

306 

Total(12) 

5,^32 
486 

Average  loss  to  each  inspec- 
tor  

20 
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The  290  field  inspectors  included  in  the  following  tabulation^, 
representing  about  81  per  cent  of  the  field  force,  were  empIoy«^<l 
12,823  days  without  per  diem  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  At  $4  per 
day,  this  amounts  to  $51,292.  Assuming  that  this  fairly  represents 
the  47  men  not  included  in  the  tabulations,  the  aggregate  amount 
representing  days  the  men  were  employed  without  per  diem  li 
$59,564.  The  records  of  the  department  show  that  there  was  an  un- 
expended balance  of  $20,700  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  p^r 
diem  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  treated  in  these  tabulation> 
submitted  is  that  of  official  domiciles.  The  field  inspectors  have  ha*l 
1,134  changes  of  domicile,  an  average  of  4  each,  since  their  app^^int- 
ment.  Remembering  that  these  men  have  been  in  the  inspection 
service  an  average  of  less  than  eight  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  th.$ 
represents  a  change  every  two  years  for  the  entire  force.  The  tab»i- 
lations  show  a  much  larger  number  of  changes  for  some  of  the  zoen. 
The  following  tabulation  from  the  different  divisions  is  given  to 
show  the  frequency  of  these  changes: 


Division. 


Char.r** 


Atlanta 

Austin 

Boston 

Chattanooga. . 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Kansas  City.. 

New  York.... 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Ban  Francisco 
Wasliington.. 

Total... 


An  inspector  on  receiving  his  appointment  is  frequently  assignt^l 
to  work  in  a  territory  far  removed  from  his  home.  In  such  ca>e>  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  men  to  make  application  for  transfer,  resi..c 
ing  in  changes  of  domiciles,  but  most  of  the  changes  have  been  mn^i'- 
for  service  reasons.  Changes  are  so  frequent  that  the  men  can  n«-t 
afford  to  change  their  residences  in  every  instance  and  move  tlit.r 
families.  The  summary  shows  that  the  changes  of  residence  are  !♦-- 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  changes  in  domiciles.  It  is  an  old  sayir^r 
that  "  three  moves  are  equal  to  a  fire."  In  the  matter  of  chanirins 
domiciles  and  residences  the  old-fashioned  Methodist  circuit  riiit.- 
can  not  be  compared  with  post-office  inspectors,  and  it  would  s*^:u 
that  the  destiny  of  these  migratory  officials  of  the  department  is  in 
the  keeping  of  Proteus,  the  god  of  change. 

The  questionnaires  submitted  by  city  inspectors  show  that  nu^re 
than  40  per  cent  of  them  were  unable  to  meet  their  traveling  erpen^ 
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on  the  $5  a  da^  allowance,  and  a  number  of  the  affirmative  answers 
are  qualified  with  statements  which  indicate  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  stop  at  cheap  hotels  and  lodging  houses  and  eat  at  cheap 
restaurants  in  order  to  keep  their  expenditures  within  the  limit  of 
the  allowance.  ' 

Numerous  instances  are  given  where  inspectors  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living  for  their  families,  clothe,  and 
educate  their  children  on  the  salaries  received,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
high  cost  of  all  commodities  that  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  a 
home  and  the  support  of  a  family  are  so  well  known  to  all,  we  do  not 

deem  it  advisable  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  for  discussion. 

* 

Summary  of  data  and  information  tabulated  from  the  questionnaires  submitted 

to  the  commission, 

ATLANTA  DrSTISION. 


Names  of  inspectors. 


Barry,  K.  E 

BaurnennjO.  F 

Brannon.  W.  B 

Bru baker,  C.  M 

Cole,  O.C 

Cooper,  F.  E 

Fleming,  C 

Graham.  H.N 

Hudson,  H.  H 

Knisht,  A.J 

McKev.  N.  A 

Mansflcld.  E.  J 

rrmbcrton,  J.  L 

IHiLslwhcr,  F.  J.  G 

Kpcse,  H.  O 

Tomlinson,  R.  H 

Totals,  16 

Averages 


e 

5 

I 


o 

< 


S9 
33 
52 
32 
40 
37 
32 
3ft 
36 
41 
40 
38 
53 
46 
43 
34 


692 
43 


09 

o 


5a 

09 
hi 


32 
15 
19 
12 
10 
18 
14 
19 
16 
26 
17 
12 
21 
27 
20 
11 


289 

12 


23 
1 

13 
5 
5 
3 
4 

13 
1 

13 
9 
6 
13 
17 
13 
•6 


144 
9 


1 

S 

s 

CO 


12,100 
1,500 
2,100 
1,700 
1,700 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
2,100 
1,800 
1,H00 
1,900 
2,100 
1,900 
1,700 


29,100 
1,819 


207 
281 
272 
239 
291 
295 
286 
301 
305 
296 
294 
292 
278 
280 
29t 
299 


4,510 
282 


.2 

i 

.s 

R 

flO 

Q 


202 
268 
260 
124 
230 
287 
285 

89 
195 
263 
287 
219 
187 

90 
283 
191 


3,460 
216 


4 


$S08 

1,072 

1,010 

496 

920 

1,148 

1,140 

356 

780 

1,052 

1,148 

876 

748 

360 

1,132 

764 


13,840 
865 


I 


5 

13 

12 

115 

61 

8 

1 

212 

110 

33 

7 

73 

91 

190 

11 

108 


1,050 
66 


08 


% 


E  O 


$20 

52 

48 

460 

244 

32 

4 

848 

440 

132 

28 

292 

364 

760 

44 

432 


4,200 
262 


10 
4 
8 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 


a 

I 

o 


S 


72 


1 
1 
1 


:S 


o 


o 


9 


8 

Ix 

o 
bo 

.1 


2 
2 

■  • 

1 
2 
1 


3 
5 
1 
1 

4 
3 


29 


AUSTIN  DIVISION. 


B<uTett.  J.  M... 
Black,  H.H.... 

Cain,  C.  h 

Caldwell,  A.  C. 
Helmer,  A.  C, 
Kanday,  D.  T.. 
Kelley,A.  S.... 
Johnson,  M.  B.. 
Long,  C.  W.  B. 
Macv,  W.T.... 
McManu9,  R.  L 
Markloy.R.  M. 
OrgaiJi,  R.  M... 

Rcnken,  W 

RoberU,  A.  S... 
Sandoz,  J.  M . . . 
Smith,  O.E.... 
Williams,  M.... 

Totals,  18. 
Averages 


38 
38 
30 
38 
45 
29 
35 
33 
43 
43 
35 
35 
30 
38 
75 
43 
39 
32 


699 
39 


14 
15 
11 
15 
23 
11 
10 
11 
25 
12 
13 
11 
12 
14 
26 
12 
24 
13 


274 
15 


2 
8 
2 
5 

13 
4 
1 
1 

13 
6 
1 
1 
4 
6 
8 
6 
8 
5 


96 
5 


$1,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,700 
2,100 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,800 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 


32,700 
1,711 


332 
308 
326 
301 
285 
291 
248 
338 
327 
292 
314 
303 
274 
280 
295 
282 
295 
329 


5,420 
285 


251 
197 
318 
217 
201 
234 
225 
277 
234 
239 
286 
303 
238 
181 
149 
250 
235 
325 


4,360 
229 


$1,004 
788 

1,272 
868 
804 
936 
900 

1,106 
936 
956 

1,144 

1,212 
952 
724 
596 

1,000 
940 

1,300 


17,440 
969 


81 
111 
8 
84 
84 
67 
23 
61 
93 
A3 
28 


36 
99 
146 
32 
60 
4 


1,060 
59 


$324 
444 

32 
336 
336 
228 

92 
244 
372 
212 
112 


144 
396 
584 
128 
240 
16 


4,240 
223 


2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
6 
2 


43 


11 


2 
8 

•  • 

2 
2 
5 


8 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
6 

a 


31 


22 
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Bummarif  of  data  and  information  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire*  tuhmitt-d 

to  the  commission — Continued. 

BOSTON  DIVISION. 


Names  of  inspectors. 


Buckley,  8.  J. . . 

Casev,  J.  F 

Colvln,  P.  D.... 
Dakin,  R.  E.... 

Jefferson,  T 

Irish,  W.C 

Jordan,  J.  A 

Lindsay,  H 

Pendleton,  C.  H 

Rapp,  D.  J 

R«il&,F.  X.... 

Rice.  F.  H 

Sharp,  E.  F 

Shehan,  A.  B... 
Swift,  T.W..., 
Weldon,  C.  J. . . 

Totals,  16. 
Averages 


I 

o 

9 

bo 

< 


35 
38 
52 
37 
27 
38 
39 
33 
67 
42 
36 
63 
37 
51 
58 
33 


686 
43 


CO 

o 


08 


10 
19 
30 
17 
11 
16 
17 
10 
45 
23 
16 
37 
17 
32 
30 
14 


344 
21 


I 


I 

I 


to 


5 

9 

13 

8 
3 
4 
4 


25 
15 

5 
10 

9 

6 
15 

4 


135 

8 


o 


"a 

QQ 


$1,800 
1,800 
1,900 
2,100 
1,600 
l,fOO 
1,600 
1,500 
1,800 
1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 


281 
285 
291 
2 
285 
293 
283 
303 
264  ! 
276  I 
282  I 
285 


I 


«s 


300  1  249 

285  I  274 

288  I  251 

290  '  265 


267 
204 
288 
1 
106 
236 
256 
192 
192 
211 
279 
267 


28,200  4,291  ,3,541 
1, 762   268  1  221 


I 


I 


^1 

4-* 

I 


$996 

1,096 

1,016 

1,060 

1,0(8 

816 

1,152 

4 

424 

944 

1,024 

768 

768 

844 

1,116 

1,068  ! 


14,164 
885 


S 


^ 

n 


8 
3 


0i 

<8 

•a   . 

£  •   ^  _ 

S,  '•'^  '  b  B 
t.s    ?§  fe 

C.—  r    -3 

C  o  ,  o  6. 
Si:  S* 

n 

< 


5   JS 


^  • 


OS 


O 


e 


-^ 


51  ■ 

9  > 
34 
25 
14 
81 

3 

1 
179 
67 
27 
HI 
72 
63 

3 
18 


I  „ 


75(> 
47 


$204  ' 

3t\ 
136 
100 

56 
324 

12 
4  I. 
716  ' 
228 
108 
444  • 

2SS  ; 

260  , 
12 

72  ' 


2 
5 
1 
2 

6 
2 

4 


I 
I 
1 
I 


1 
2 
4 

2 
1 

4 
5 


3,ano 

188 


43 


1 

1  ', 
1 
1  • 

ii. 


10 


CHATTANOOGA  DIVISION. 


Cole,  L.  C 

Devlie.  M.  O 

Dilts,  B.  F 

Hagy,  J.  G 

Harris,  W.J 

Hardai^e,  S.  C 

HoUiJay.  H.  P... 

Jervey,  T.  H 

Keys,  w.  R 

Lewis,  A.  H 

Marie,  H.  R 

Hester,  A.  A 

Nelson,  CM 

Reese,  C.R 

Rlttelmeyer.  L.  F 
Robinette,  S.  L... 

Smith.  D.  L 

Suw.Vr.V 

Void,C.C 

Watson,  W.C... 

Wilson,  A  .P 

Wooten,  W.  B.... 

Totals,.. 22. 
Averages 


37 

12 

3 

$1,600 

41 

20 

9 

1,700 

48 

28 

13 

1.900 

48 

28 

13 

1,800 

27 

8 

1 

1,500 

35 

12 

4 

l,fO0 

38 

22 

5 

1,700 

31 

13 

5 

1,700 

60 

23 

21 

2,100 

33 

10 

1 

1,500 

34 

15 

1 

1,500 

30 

8 

3 

1,600 

27 

8 

1 

1,500 

38 

23 

3 

1,500 

29 

10 

4 

1,600 

38 

13 

5 

1,800 

31 

12 

3 

1,600 

31 

17 

2 

1,600 

35 

9 

1 

1,500 

42 

18 

13 

2,100 

42 

19 

4 

1,600 

31 

11 

3 

1,600 

806 

339 

118 

36,fi00 

37 

15 

5 

1,664 

274 

251  I 

315  I 

321  ' 

158 

282 

2(xS 

298 

287 

305  . 

176 

301 

162 

293 

271 

299 

291 

319  i 

303  ' 

290  I 

251  I 

297  , 


244 
172 
219 
317 
154 
255 
2<5 
253 
276 
295 
176 
291 
153 
292 
220 
269 
256 
276 
290 
283 
2U 
281 


$976 

688 

876 

1,268 

616  ' 
1,020  I 
1,060  I 
1,012 
1,104  I 

700 
.1,164  I 
612 

1,168, 

880 
1,076 
1,084 
1,104 
1,10) 
1,132 
9G4 
1,124 


30 
79 
96 

4 

4 
27 

3 
35 
11 
10 

1 
10 

9 

1 
51 
30 
35 
43 
13 

7 
13 
IG 


$120 
316  I 

3S4  , 
16 

16! 

lOH : 
12  ■ 

180 
44  . 
40 
4  : 
40 

» : 

4  < 
30i  I 

120 : 

140  * 
172 
53 

28 

53  : 

64 


3 
4 

ft 

10 

1 

2 

2 
3 
Ifi 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 


CHICAGO  DIVISION. 


Bates,  R.M 

Baumfrardner,  W.  O 
BIrdswyc,  O.  F.  H.. 

Bradsha'v.  L.  E 

Ca.se,M.  H 

Clarahan,CH , 

Esch,W.  F 

Gould,  F.J 

Hartman,  J.  R , 

Hickman,  W.J , 

Hitchcock,  R.W... 

Hove,  E.  D 

La  Forre,  Roy 

McDougAll,A.  H.... 
MacSwain,  8.  A 


45 

26 

14 

$2,100 

304 

178 

$712 

41 

20 

8 

1,700 

300 

2(3 

1,172 

63 

43 

17 

2,100 

299 

2^8 

1,192 

34 

14 

9 

1,800 

300 

277 

1,108 

49 

30 

11 

1,800 

2^3 

267 

1,068 

48 

21 

12 

2,100 

305 

2^5 

1,180 

45 

25 

13 

1,800 

262 

188 

752 

43 

20 

9 

1,800 

282 

223 

8*2 

42 

20 

4 

1,600 

276 

271 

1.084 

54 

35 

13 

1,800 

296 

258 

1,032 

45 

13 

7 

1,700 

277 

367 

1,068 

47 

20 

12 

1,800 

274 

237 

1,048 

38 

15 

6 

1,700 

303 

2S3 

1,132 

35 

13 

7 

1,700 

288 

254 

1,016 

47 

24 

14 

1,800 

288 

256 

1.024 

136  : 

V 
Si 

10  : 

74 
61  > 
6 
38 
10 
37 
20 
34 
32  I 


$504 

28 
4 

93 
104 

40 
396 
244 

20 
153 

40 
148 

80 
136 
128 


9 

'ii 

9  ' 
3 
S 
I  : 

4  > 

1 

4 

61 
3  ' 

31 
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Sunimarp  of  data  and  information  tabulated  from  the  questiontiairea  submitted 

to  the  commission — Continued. 

CHICAGO  DIVISION-Continued. 


Names  of  inspectors. 


•,W.  F... 

Xilcs,J.  A 

Olson,  W.L 

Reldenbach,  G.  P 

Reuter,  F.  W 

8chlabacb,M.  E.. 

Schi-ab,  E.  A 

ShutlerLW.  E.... 

Thiele,  H.  E 

Wlekliiiski,J.  B.. 
Worrell,  R.O 

Totals,  26... 
Averages 


33 
44 
36 
48 
37 
47 
34 
32 
52 
39 
31 


1,100 
42 


o 

il 

CO 


12 
17 
17 
26 
14 
14 
11 
12 
32 
20 
11 


625 
20 


2 
8 
4 

18 

10 

7 

3 

4 

23 
6 
5 


245 

9 


s 


S3 

OQ 


11,500 
1,700 
1,600 
l,f00 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,600 
1,100 
1,700 
1,600 


a 


a 

« 

CO 

Q 


312 
290 
2S0 
295 
298 
274 
314 
292 
272 
286 
266 


45,roo 

1.765 


7,538 
210 


•a 


I 


301 
274 
274 
255 
288 
269 
313 
268 
70 
283 
23i 


6,679 
257 


I 


> 


y 


8 


I 


11,204 
1,0.6 
1,096 
1,020 
1,152 
1,076 
1,252 
1,072 

280 
1,132 

&56 


26,716 
1,027 


9 

O 


11 

16 

16 

40 

10 

5 

1 

24 

202 

3 

27 


859 
33 


C8 
•O  . 

II 

H 

s. 

|§ 


I 


144 

64 
64 
160 
40 
20 
4 

ye 

808 

12 

108 


3,436 
132 


8 

M 

w 

o  . 

-!« 
sa 


I 


2 
2 
5 
1 

11 
3 
3 
3 

13 
3 
3 


114 


g 

o 


a 

o 
•a 


M 

> 


o 


12 


§ 

1 


8 


2 
3 
5 


5 
3 
3 
2 
7 

■3 


61 


CINCINNATI  DIVISION. 


Boattv.E.  D 

Beck.V.  R 

Brennan,  J.  A 

Brifircs,W.  R 

rarlln.W.  F 

Coleman,  C 

Div,E.  B 

Plvnn,W.^ 

Games,  J.  I 

Greenawav.  W.  E , 
Ha?eney,H.  M... 

HoTmann.N 

Hopf.H.  F 

Hunter,  J.  N. 

Lvtle,W.  C , 

Milliean.T.M...., 
Mulherin,R.  F.... 

Newlon,G.  E 

Pate.O 

Piatt,  W.B , 

Pierce,  F.L 

ShafTer,  H , 

StalTeld,H.  W... 

Tavlor,  O.  L , 

WaltAT.W.R 

Wasson,H.  H 

Yorg,J.J 

Totals,  27  .., 
Averages 


51 

30 

18 

12.100 

291 

149 

1506 

142 

38 

11 

5 

1,700 

278 

221 

884 

57 

31 

11 

2 

1,600 

278 

232 

928 

46 

33 

12 

2 

1,600 

303 

208 

1,072 

35 

30 

11 

4 

1,600 

190 

87 

348 

103 

39 

12 

4 

1,700 

321 

265 

1,060 

56 

29 

6 

1 

1,500 

159 

100 

400 

59 

31 

12 

1 

1,500 

303 

261 

1,044 

42 

48 

18 

15 

1,H00 

272 

210 

840 

62 

56 

30 

19 

1,900 

299 

160 

640 

139 

36 

17 

5 

1,900 

261 

237 

948 

24 

29 

8 

2 

1,500 

290 

270 

1,080 

20 

36 

18 

4 

1,800 

298 

290 

1,160 

8 

47 

22 

16 

1,900 

278 

205 

S20 

73 

40 

20 

2 

1,500 

298 

267 

1,068 

31 

37 

15 

7 

1,800 

239 

118 

472 

121 

31 

12 

4 

1,700 

288 

245 

080 

43 

43 

19 

9 

1,700 

275 

2.~>4 

1,016 

21 

56 

IS 

13 

1,800 

278 

197 

788 

81 

53 

30 

19 

1,900 

2S0 

140 

560 

140 

32 

9 

1 

1,500 

256 

247 

988 

9 

46 

29 

5 

1,600 

301 

2P2 

1,168 

9 

38 

12 

4 

1,700 

284 

242 

968 

42 

38 

20 

6 

1,800 

304 

240 

960 

64 

47 

19 

7 

1,800 

303 

239 

956 

64 

40 

12 

6 

1,700 

287 

286 

1,144 

1 

35 

11 

1 

1,500 

288 

265 

1,060 

23 

1,070 

444 

183 

46,000 

7,602 

5,987 

23,948 

1,515 

40 

16 

7 

1,704 

278 

222 

887 

57 

S568 
228 
184 
140 
412 
224 
236 
16S 
248 
556 

96  ; 

80  I 

32  I 
292  • 
12»  i 
484  I 
172 

84 
324 
560 

36 

36 

168 

256 

256 

4 

92 


6,060 
224 


9 
3 
2 
4 

5 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
4 
0 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
8 
2 
4 
7 
2 
5 
9 
3 


113 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


17 


10 


3 


5 
2 
1 

a 
1 
1 

6 

4 


2 
2 


3 
2 
1 


60 


DENVER  DIVISION. 


AbDey,  E.  A 

Andriz,J.  C 

Blake,  H.W 

Frawley,  F.  T 

Haas,w.  G 

Hood,  0.  M 

HadsoD,  D.  C 

Hoghes,  W.  M 

Palmer.  E.C 

Pfiflenbttger,  C.  W. 

Sharon,  F.  F 

Smith,  R 

Totals,  12 

Averages 


35 

18 

27 

6 

42 

17 

45 

24 

41 

21 

81 

13 

55 

32 

49 

30 

27 

9 

30 

11 

56 

30 

52 

25 

490 

236 

41 

20 

4 

1 
4 
9 

13 
5 
4 

12 
1 
2 

18 

12 


11,700 
1,500 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,900 
1,900 
1,600 
1,600 
1,900 
2,100 


305 
181 
279 
358 
335 
305 
352 
295 
340 
365 
143 
352 


85 
7 


20,900 
1,742 


3,610 
301 


263 
179 
238 
278 
200 
220 
306 
185 
245 

MO 

142 
212 


2,766 
231 


$1,052 
716 
952 

1,112 
800 
880 

1,232 
740 
960 

1,184 
568 
848 


11,064 
821 


42 

2 

41 

80 

135 
85 
44 

110 

05 

69 

1 

140 


844 
70 


1168 
8 
164 
320 
540 
340 
176 
440 
380 
276 
4 
560 


5 
1 
5 
3 

12 
4 
3 
5 
1 
2 

10 
2 


3,376 
283 


53 


3 
4 
2 

i 

2 

■  • 

1 
8 
1 


22 


24 


POST  OFFICE  INSPECTION  SBBVICE. 


Bummary  of  data  and  information  tabulated  from  the  questionnaires  suhmittei 

to  the  commission — Continaed. 

KANSAS  CITY  DIVISION. 


Names  of  inspectors. 


AdamsoiL  !•  W 

Allmon,  W.  F 

Blough,  J.  8 

Booker,  O.  H 

Cellar,  O.  R 

Clampltt,  F.  L 

Coble,  W.M 

Ficken,  B.W 

Griffith,  R.  A 

Hallock,  E.  C 

Johnson,  C.  P 

Klein  wachter,  W.  L 

Means,  W.O 

Pierce,  O.C 

Randall,  H.J 

WethereU,  R.  D.... 

Totals,  16 

Averages 


I 


o 
o 


40 
54 
63 
48 
42 
35 

eo 

32 
42 
38 
62 
39 
54 
48 
51 
32 


(A 

o 

on 

OS 
« 


730 
45 


21 

35 

17 

19 

19 

14  i 

33 

13 

16 

15 

18 

17 

28 

24 

16 

14 


I 


5f 


B 


7 

15 

17 

8 

5 

5 

9 

3 

9 

4 

13 

4 

17 

13 

12 

2 


319 
19 


143 
9 


I 


DO 


$1,900 
2,100 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
2,100 
1,600 
1,800 
1,700 
2,100 
1,600 
1,800 
1,900 
2,100 
1,800 


S 


T1 

a 
B 

o 

OS 


352 
313 
295 
249 
140 
272 
300 
282 
301 
284 
328 
305 
205 
327 
324 
263 


•C3 

I 
I 

I 

R 

01 

Q 


333 
277 
268 
211 
138 
190 
253 
279 
250 
246 
262 
305 
274 
285 
256 
228 


29,500  !4,630  !4,055 
1,844  I  289   253 


I 


o 


$1,332 

1,106 

1,072 

844 

552 

760 

1,012 

1,116 

1,000 

964 

1,048 

1,220 

1,096 

1,140 

1,024 

912 


16,220 
1,014 


9 


19 
36 
27 
88 

2 
82 
47 

3 
51 
38 
66 


21 
42 
68 
35 


575 
86 


•o  . 


Z 

3 


I 


a 
o 


o.**  I 
Co 

e 


I 


•< 

"   i 

$76 

5 

144 

2 

106 

8 

153  , 

4 

sl 

9 

328 

3 

188  , 

2 

12' 

5 

204  > 

152 

264 


84 
168 
272 
140 


|2,800  ! 
144 


s 

> 

o 
Z 


I  -= 


5 
4 
6 
3 
9 
5 
8 
3 


76  ,  11 


8 

a 


1     8 


9 


I 
1 
I 
I 
ft 
1 

3 

I 

S 

s 

i 
1 
s 


NEW  YORK  DIVISION. 


Booth  ,C.  I> 

Burke.  M.M 

Butler,  T.J 

Durrea,  M.  r 

Johnson,  L.  A 

Leomy,  A.  J 

Morgan ro*h,  H.  G 

Mott,H.  R 

Nieholoi,  H.  E . . . 

Recse.H.  P 

Reidy.F.  L 

Shea.F.E 

Smith,  G.F 

Totals,  13... 
Averages... 


39 

17 

8 

$1,700 

304 

266 

$1,064 

3.5 

16 

5 

1,700 

295 

230 

920 

34 

16 

4 

1,800 

267 

237 

M8 

63 

33 

24 

2,100 

277 

254 

1,016 

46 

22 

12 

1,800 

278 

266 

1,064 

43 

IP 

9 

1,800 

170 

100 

400 

43 

25 

9 

1,800 

290 

210 

976 

34 

13 

2 

1,600 

275 

230 

920 

47 

25 

7 

1,W)0 

277 

160 

610 

57 

19 

13 

1,700 

302 

223 

892 

32 

10 

3 

1,900 

284 

75 

300 

45 

25 

5 

1,800 

283 

244 

976 

43 

24 

6 

1,800 

273 

214 

856 

561 

263 

107 

23,300 

3,575 

2,718 

10,872 

43 

20 

8 

1,792 

275 

209 

836 

38 
65 
80 
23 
12 
70 
71 
45 

117 
79 

209 
39 
59 


$152 
280 
120 
92 
48 
280 
284 
ISO 
468 
316 
836 
156 
236 


857  3,428 
66  ,    2M 


I 
8   .... 

8  I.:.. 

3  !    1 

4  I.... 

•%  >  •    •   « 

5  I 

I! 

4  !    1 

5 

6 


63 


1  7 

I  i 

...  I 

1  .... 

1  1 

1  I 

...  4 

...  2 

...  1 

1  3 

...  i 

1  . 

1  4 

s  r 


PHILADELPHIA  DmSION. 


Aldous,  R.  H... 
Brwham,  W.  C. 

Brigraan,L 

Caherr.W.  M.. 
Collis.W.  P.... 
Crawford,  A.  B. 
Cneman ,  >¥.  A . 
Daily,  O.W.... 

Fahv,W.  J 

Feltman,F.  J.. 
Harrison,  C.H. 
Hollbv,J.V... 
Kenenck,J.  T.. 
Larabee,  C.  A.. 

Lewis,  R 

Mo^er. O.  L.... 
O'Neill,  E.M... 
Opdyke.  W.  J.. 
RevTiolfis.  H.  B, 

SeJp.O.  W 

Sharpsteen,  J.  N 
Shoenherger,  V. 


45 
47 
36 
45 
35 
46 
37 
48 
36 
35 
38 
51 
33 
51 
41 
33 
35 
45 
47 
43 
47 
53 


28 
18 
7 
24 
13 
25 
15 
28 
15 
13 
19 
27 
13 
35 
17 
15 
14 
21 
26 
20 
25 
28 


9 

13 
4 

14 
2 

10 
8 

1.^ 
2 
6 
3 

18 
1 
7 
8 
5 
5 
7 

12 
6 
7 

15 


$1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
1,700 
1,700 
1,800 
1,500 
1,700 
1.600 
2,100 
1,500 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,700 
1,^ 


295 

288 

$1,152 

315 

237 

M8 

318 

259 

1,036 

270 

253 

1,012 

275 

251 

1,004 

280 

273 

1,093 

278 

277 

1,108 

268 

20« 

832 

303 

301 

1,204 

271 

196 

784 

293 

245 

980 

277 

276 

1,104 

253 

230 

$120 

289 

2f2 

1,128 

296 

27S 

1,112 

279 

248 

992 

293 

227 

908 

297 

292 

1,168 

266 

195 

780 

291 

266 

1,064 

285 

236 

944 

300 

278 

1,112 

7 
78 
59 
17 
24 

7 

1 
60 

2 
75 
48 

1 
23 

7 
18 
31 
66 

6 
71 
25 
49 
32 


t 

$28  1 

312  I 

236 

68  I 

96 

28 

4 

240 

8 

800 

193 

4 

92 

28 

?' 
134  I 

364  I 
284  * 

100  i 

196 
88  I 


4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

7 

8 

5 

1 

1 

8 

3 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 


!i 

1 
1 
1 

1  i 
i  ' 

1' 


i 

f 
t 


POST  OFFICE  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 


25 


^ufnmary  of  data  and  information  taJntlated  from  the  questionnairea  9Ulnnitted 

to  the  comm<««ton— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA  DIYIBIGN-^kmUnuad. 


Names   of  inspectors. 


Smith,  W.  B.... 

Smith,  R.T 

8uddaHh,W.  E. 
Thompson,  J.  W 

Wardle,  J.  H 

WeMnore,  A.  E.. 
Williams,  H.H. 

Totals,  29.. 
Averages 


•■^ 

a 

3 

** 

1 

■ 

he  P 
ice. 

e  ins 
ice. 

• 

& 

n 

fl| 

1 

s 

09 

B 

teM 

o 

«a 
• 

1 

^ 

< 

>- 

JH 

09 
CO 

58 

12 

10 

Sl|900 

33 

14 

4 

1,700 

43 

12 

6 

1,800 

46 

24 

5 

1,900 

66 

25 

25 

2,100 

36 

13 

5 

1,700 

67 

25 

17 

1,800 

1,276 

571 

247 

50,600 

44 

20 

8 

1,745 

3 

K 
I 

Q 


B 
S 

I 

M 

Q 


290  I 
299  I 
279  I 
40  j 
290 
314  ' 
310  I 


264 

249 
?71 
40 
290 
287 
310 


8,114  7,307 
280  '  252 


^ 


I 


$1,056 
996 
1,084 
160 
1,160 
1,148 
1,240 


29,228 
1,015 


o 
"3. 


^ 


M 


26  1104 

50  <  200 
8  j   32 


27  '  108 


807  3,228 
28  I  112 


I 


4 

■S8, 
I* 


I 


3 
2 
6 
3 
5 
2 
2 


83 


I 

i 


o 


18 


ST.  LOUIS  DmSION. 


a 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 


35 


Baker  H.  E 

35 
40 
47 
39 
•  36 
44 
59 
34 
36 
33 
37 
31 
45 
33 
37 
29 
38 
37 
31 
40 
50 

12 
13 
26 
15 
13 
23 
21 
10 
17 
15 
14 
9 
23 
11 
15 
10 
14 
10 
12 
16 
19 

2 
5 

14 
5 
4 
9 

17 
4 
5 
5 
1 
4 

12 
3 
3 
4 
6 
4 
4 
6 

14 

$1,500 
1,800 
1,900 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 
1,700 
1,800 
1,700 
l,.'i00 
1,800 
3,100 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 
1.800 

245 
270 
286 
291 
291 
300 
288 
290 
277 
271 
300 
281 
341 
271 
288 
275 
277 
280 
296 
3n8 
288 

214 

270 
169 
271 
181 
214 
235 
270 
173 
223 
251 
253 
336 
234 
257 
275 
225 
212 
287 
291 
210 

S856 

1,080 

676 

1,084 

724 

856 

940 

1,080 

002 

892 

1,004 

1.012 

1,344 

936 

1,028 

1,100 

900 

848 

1,148 

1,164 

810 

31 

$124 

1 
4 
0 
1 
3 
8 
6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  * 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  *  • 

Cain,  B.  P 

2 

Caine,  r".  E 

Elliott, D.P 

117 
23 

110 
86 
53 
20 

104 
48 
49 
28 
5 
37 
31 

468 

92 

440 

344 

212 

80 

416 

192 

196 

112 

20 

148 

124 

4 

FIora,F.  D 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

3 

Glenn,  C.  H 

4 

Hodee,  L.  IT 

3 

Johnson.W 

3 

Kuper.H.  0 

Mc  onnell.F.  M 

•  •  •  • 

McLaughlin,  S.P 

Kartln.E.  R 

»  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  • 

■  •  ■  • 

■  «  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

11 

1 

Miller,G.  B 

3 

Mvers.J.  T.    

3 

Noah ,  W.  L 

1 

North.  R.  M      

Ro^s.I 

52 
68 
9 
17 
78 

208 

272 

36 

68 

312 

Smith,  B.  F 

2 

Taiil,C.  C 

1 

Ward,  R.  A 

Welboni,J.  W 

3 

1 

ToUls,21 

Averaees I 

811 
39 

318 
15 

131 
6 

s-^sno 

1,705 

6,017 
286 

5,051 
210 

20,204 
062 

966 
46 

3,864 
184 

66 

10 

39 

ST.  PAUL  DIVISION. 


Batie,V.  C 

Boylan,  J.  T.... 
Chase,  C.H... 
Collier,  D. "A... 
Cordrey,  J.  F.. 
Drake,  G.  H.... 
Flemhiff.H.  W, 
OriK8.R.S... 

HlirD.C 

Kerley,  J.  R..., 
Liicey,  J.  H — 
MuhtolW.  J.., 

Ryan,M.I 

Bwltzer,  W.  H. 

Totals,  14 
Ayenges 


41 

17 

13 

$1,800 

64 

10 

13 

1,800 

51 

22 

12 

1,800 

40 

34 

17 

1.800 

33 

7 

1 

1,500 

64 

80 

10 

1,800 

41 

25 

5 

1,800 

45 

27 

16 

1,800 

50 

23 

5 

1,600 

36 

0 

4 

1,600 

45 

27 

11 

2,100 

67 

18 

13 

1,700 

43 

14 

7 

1,800 

36 

10 

1 

1,500 

655 

284 

137 

24,400 

47 

20 

0 

1,743 

294 
275 
294 
203 
299 
205 
312 
200 
300 
318 
286 
284 
204 
335 


218 
105 
280 
284 
231 
257 
184 
254 
284 
245 
180 
269 
286 
801 


4,187  3,477 
200  I  248 


$872 

780 

1,120 

1,136 

024 

1,028 

736 

1,016 

1,136 

060 

756 

1,076 

1,144 

1,204 


76 
80 
14 

0 
68 
38 
128 
45 
25 
73 
07 
15 

8 
34 


13,006 
006 


710 
51 


$304 

320 

56 

36 

272 

152 

512 

180 

100 

202 

388 

60 

32 

136 


2,840 
204 


2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

10 
4 

10 
3 

10 

12 
4 
6 
3 


75 


10 


1 
3 
1 
8 
3 


2 
8 
1 
3 
1 
8 
8 


24 


26 


POST  OFFICE  IKSPECnON  8BBYICB. 


Bummary  of  data  and  information  tabulated  from  the  que$tionnak'ei  9»bmitt  4 

to  the  commission — Ck>ntiDi]6d. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  DIVISION. 


Names  o(  Inspectors. 


Austin,  O.  H 

Brogdon,  C.  E 

CauTey,  R.  H 

Cooner,  J.  L 

Dutton,  C.  F 

French,  R.  M 

Gardener,  L.  C 

Hare,  F.  J 

Hollingsworth,  J.  £ . 

Jacksozi,  £.  L 

Jarvis,  P.  E 

Lewis,  O.  E 

I  owe,  C.  D 

IfcHenry.W 

Madden,  R.W 

Ranger,  C.S 


Totals,  16. 
Ayerages....... 


o 

1 

a 


30 
46 
29 
34 
42 
30 
33 
58 
70 
33 
42 
50 
41 
45 
63 
44 


689 
43 


n 

o 


« 


14 
23 

9 
13 
17 
11 
10 
35 
11 

9 
19 
30 
19 
17 
32 
22 


232 
18 


9 
8 
1 
1 

13 

1 

3 

18 

10 

1 

8 

15 

13 

7 

12 

12 


132 
8 


1 

O 

a 


s 


11,900 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
2,100 
1,500 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 
2,100 
1,800 
2,100 
1,800 
1,900 


28,500 
1,781 


303 

1  270 

280 

247 

209 

225 

320 

276 

300 

280 

332 

306 

302 

249 

344 

309 

310 

212 

168 

160 

320 

311 

283 

242 

318 

297 

289  I  209 
303  I  245 
314  I    296 


^1 


o 
S 
< 


4,755  4,195 


297 


262 


$1,060 

988  > 
900  < 
1,100 
1,120  j 
1,224  ! 
996  1 
1,236 

SUA 

640 
1,244 

968 
1,188 
1,076 

980 
1,192 
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SPOKANE  DlVieiON. 


Ballard,  H.E... 

Breslin,  J.  J 

Case,  W.  F 

Clement,  E.  C... 

Cooney,  W.  J 

Dods,  J.  B 

Fitnh,  T.  F 

Kidder,  8.  L 

1  inabauKh,  C.  W 
llcWhorter,  J.  R 

Neil.  P.  L 

Paisley,  A.  A 

Pinkham.  8.  T.. 

Rowan,  T.  G 

Sentman,  J.  E. . . 
Whitney,  F.E.. 

Totals,  16.. 
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WASHINGTON  DIVISION. 


Armstrong,  W.  P 

Barclay,  F.  R 

BotLshee,  F.  P 

Bushnell.  F.  T 

Chester,  W.F 

Conner,  IT.  T* 

Dixon,  W.J 

Fdwards,  W.  D 

Farrlneton,  H.  B 

Feeney,  J.  A 

Gregory.  11.  T 

Himmelwright,  G.  G 

Hodgln,  R.W 

Kahn,  W.  D 

Kelly,  E.F 

Lemen,  J.  8 

Lumpkin,  G.  W 
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STATEHENT   OF   lOL    HOSOAN   GBISWOLS,    CISCIinrATI,   OHIO, 
BEFB£S£BTIHO  CLEBKS  AT  DIVISION  EEASaUABTEBS. 

Mr,  GmswoLo.  Mr.  Chairman  and  genUemen,  the  convention  of 
post-office  inspectors  that  met  in  Chicago  in  July  not  only  represejited 
the  inspection  forces  but  also  represented  the  clerks  at  divisi^D 
headauarters.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  clerks  at  division  headquir- 
ters  tnat  instead  of  sending  a  representative  to  you  that  some  post- 
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oflSce  inspectors  appear  before  jrou  and  submit  their  brief,  and  we 
have  prepared  a  brief  which  I  will  read  to  you.     [Reading :] 

On  July  19  to  21,  tnclusiye,  representatives  selected  by  the  post-office  in- 
spectors and  clerks  at  division  headquarters  for  the  15  divisions  of  the  United 
States  met  in  convention  at  Chicago,  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  Ideas  of  the  inspectors  and  clerks  as  to  the  readjustment 
of  salaries  needed  In  order  to  place  our  service  on  a  secure  basis  of  efficiency ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  representatives  to  present  these  views  to  your 
honorable  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  we,  the  undersigned, 
were  selected  as  the  representatives  to  appear  before  you.  This  brief  will 
be  confined  to  the  claims  of  the  clerks  at  division  headquarters  of  the  inspection 
service. 

The  present  law  provides  for  100  clerks,  distributed  among  the  15  division 
headquarters.  They  are  designated  as  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  are  required  to  possess  a  higher  technical  and  working  knowledge 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  to  pass  a  higher-grade  civil-service  entrance  examina- 
tion than  clerks  in  post  offices  and  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  It  is  the 
custom  in  the  inspection  service  to  ask  for  clerks  who  are  stenographers,  or 
a  clerk  with  duties  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  which  necessitates  an 
examination  in  these  subjects,  yet  these  clerks  enter  the  service  at  the  salary 
of  $1,035,  which  includes  the  temporary  increase,  while  post  office  clerks  enter 
at  the  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  and  clerks  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  at 
$1,100.  A  few  years  ago  the  "entrance  salary  for  a  clerk  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  was  $900,  the  same  as  a  clerk  at  division  headquarters,  notwithstanding 
the  higher-grade  examination  of  the  clerks  at  division  headquarters,  and  prior 
to  July  1, 1913,  the  entrance  salary  of  a  post-office  clerk  was  $600. 

Post  office  and  Railway  Mall  Service  clerks,  under  the  law,  are  given  annual 
promotions  automatically  upon  the  rendering  of  satisfactory  service.  No  such 
provision  is  made  for  clerks  at  division  headquarters  of  the  inspection  service, 
and  the  only  promotion  available  to  them  is  as  the  result  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, or  removal  of  another  clerk.  This  results  in  efficient  clerks  remaining 
in  the  lower  salary  grades  for  years,  and  as  the  clerks  are  required  to  live  in 
the  larger  cities,  which,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  means  that  clerks 
with  families  dopeudent  upon  them,  are  by  practicing  the  strictest  economy 
only  able  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence. 

There  is  In  the  possess^lon  of  your  honorable  body  82  questionnaires  submitted 
by  clerks  at  division  headquarters.  The  18  missing  questionnaires  are  probably 
accounted  for  by  vacancies  in  this  service.  These  questionnaires  show  the  82 
clerks  have  served  a  total  of  930  years  in  the  Postal  Service,  an  average  of  11 
years  and  4  months.  Nine  of  the  82  have  served  less  than  one  year.  The 
total  annual  salaries  received  amount  to  $127,470,  an  average  salary  of  $1,554.50. 
Replies  to  question  No.  31  of  the  questionnaire  show  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
excess  of  salaries  paid  amounted  to  $12,137.40.  The  replies  to  question  No.  33 
of  tlie  questionnaire  shows  that  clerks,  in  order  to  make  their  incomes  meet 
living  expenses,  were  obliged  to  seek  outside  employment  and  augmented  their 
Government  salaries  to  the  amount  of  $12,791.49. 

Post-office  inspectors  are  personal  representatives  of  the  Postmaster  General 
and  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  entire  Postal  Service  and  must 
investigate  and  report  upon  all  its  branches.  Investigations  are  made  oi^ 
charges  against  postal  employees  and  officials  ranging  from  the  most  humble  to 
the  heads  of  bureaus  of  the  department  itself.  All  of  this  work,  both  before  and 
after  receiving  attention  by  the  inspectors,  must  pass  tlirough  the  hands  of 
clerks  at  division  headquarters,  who  must  carefully  review  the  reports  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  technical  requirements  have  been  complied  with  and  the  report 
is  in  proper  form  for  such  action  at  the  department  as  the  inspector  recom- 
mends. These  cases  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors'  investigations  are  of  a 
conlldential  nature  and  can  only  be  intrusted  to  clerks  of  the  highest  honor, 
discretion,  and  integrity.  Clerks  who  would  disclose  the  character  of  the  work 
in  hand,  or  the  nature  of  the  reports  submitted  by  inspectors,  might  frequently 
defeat  the  object  of  the  investigation  and  subject  the  department  to  serious 
embarrassment 

These  clerks  are  charged  with  the  chre  and  accounting  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  funds  collected  by  inspectors  during  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations which,  during  the  year  Just  closed,  was  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  These 
funds  have  been  handled  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  honesty,  notwithstanding 
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the  Inadequate  salaries  of  the  clerks,  who  are  floding  in  extremely  difi:*  -. : 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  clerical  force  at  division  headquarters  acts  as  a  clearing:  house  bf«tw»  - 
the  department,  the  post-office  Inspectors,  postmasters^  and  other  puital  «-t  • 
ployees,  and  the  public,  for  all  complaints  and  inquiries  pertaining  to  >  - 
Postal  Service  or  infraction  of  postal  laws.  The  clerks  have  to  detern.,  • 
what  communications  ret»elved  must  be  referred  to  inspectors,  either  as  N-Jir.  ^ 
on  cases  under  investigation  in  the  field  or  as  being  of  such  importancv  l' 
urgency  as  to  require  an  immediate  personal  investigation  without  auct:  .^ 
instructions  from  the  department;  what  matters  should  lie  referred  to  tli**  o* 
partment  for  administrative  attention;  and  what  can  be  settled  with  a;s  i- 
priate  letters  from  division  headquarters.  The  clerks  have  to  compose  U-utr^ 
drawing  the  attention  of  ixistmasters  to  regulations  which  apparently  t.u.* 
been  overlooked,  and  instructing  them  in  the  adjustment  of  complicatlou^  «.u; 
of  the  ordinary. 

They  have  to  determine  from  tlie  facts  stated,  whether  a  complaint  of  tn.-v 
treatment  of  mail  matter  is  probably  the  result  of  an  irregularity  on  the  i<^r. 
of  a  postal  employee,  or  the  act  of  some  person  l>efore  or  after  the  puvt.. 
service  was  resix)nsible  for  the  mail ;  and  whether  reported  grievances  aiaii.  %: 
postal  employees  are  probably  justified  or  due  to  the  complainant's  lark  "r 
information  regarding  postal  re^ihitions.  In  handling  complaints  alU'^  l 
violations  of  postal  laws,  they  must  be  able  to  discriminate  between  t;  >f 
which  manifestly  warrant  investigation  by  an  inspector,  those  to  be  rerun  t  i 
to  complainants  as  clearly  not  meriting  further  (;pnsideration,  and  the  doub  -i 
cases  whfch  should  be  submitted  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  pr  -  r 
district  for  an  opinion.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  requiring  \u\*^' 
gation  by  post-office  inspectors,  there  is  some  work  in  the  nature  of  ;t»- 
liminary  correspondence  that  should  be  given  attention  at  division  Lk-: 
quarters  by  competent  clerks,  otherwise  the  inspectors  are  obliged  to  d^'^- *  • 
much  time  to  work  of  a  purely  technical  nature,  with  poorer  facilities,  :,'  • 
needlessly  delaying  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation.  Complaints  rela'  .* 
to  the  loss  or  rifling  of  ordinary  mail  or  registered  mail  must,  before  reach :  e 
the  hands  of  post-office  inspectors  for  field  investigations,  be  analyzed  ^  - 
grouped  with  reference  to  the  post  offices  or  employees  probably  responsible  '  : 
the  irregularities.  If  the  clerks  have  an  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  •<' 
the  lines  of  transportation,  and  the  proper  manner  of  handling  mall  m^iv^T. 
both  in  post  offices  and  in  railway  postal  cars,  they  can  place  the  pn'i^r 
information  before  the  inspectors  and  save  much  of  their  valuable  tiir*^  r. 
solving  depredations;  otherwise,  this  preliminary  work  must  be  perfoni*^! 
by  inspectors,  to  the  delay  and  detriment  of  other  important  matters  to  wb<  l 
they  alone  can  give  attention. 

Unless  the  clerk  possesses  the  best  possible  qualifications  and  tralninc  ^-^ 
his  duties,  there  will  be  mistake  resulting  in  embarrassment  to  the  depart:^' 
and  reflecting  discredit  upon  the  ser\Mce.     The  comparatively  small  nui- 
of  clerks  at  each  division  headquarters  and   the  great  diversity  of  v*  "k 
handled  necessitates  a  far  more  comprehensive  knowle<lge  of  the  service  t.  :- 
is  usually  implied  in  the  title  of  clerk,  as  clerks  in  post  offices  and  in  *v 
railway  mail  service,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  the  department,  ordiiur  r 
are  expected  to  be  proficient  in  but  one  or  more  special  lines.    These  qh 
ficatlons  can  be  fully  met  only  through  previous  experience  in  other  braDiL*^ 
of  the  postal  service.     In  filling  vacancies  at  division  headquarters  w«*  sh*-. 
be  able  to  pick  from  experienced  employees  in  other  branches  of  the  sen:-* 
and  to  offer  them  salaries  which  will  attract 

The  present  salaries  of  these  clerks,  including  the  bonus,  are  $1,085,  *l.r«« 
$1,380,  $1,610,  $1,760,  and  $1,980,  with  the  number  of  clerks  in  each  er-* 
limited  by  law.  Prior  to  July  1,  1914,  the  grades  were  $900.  $1,000.  $\  •• 
$1,200,  $1,400,  and  $1,600.  The  entrance  salary  of  $900  was  In  effect  for  l- 
years  or  more,  and  existed  at  a  time  when  clerks  entered  a  first-class  [><* 
office  at  $400  or  $500  and  had  very  little  expectation  of  ever  getting  n?  > 
than  $800.  At  that  time  (20  years  ago)  the  most  capable  and  ambits*  i« 
post-office  clerks  of  long  experience  put  forth  special  efforts  to  further  una'  '• 
themselves  for  appointment  to  a  position  at  division  headquarters.  When  r.' 
entrance  salary  in  post  offices  was  $6Q0  we  could  attract  clerks  with  at  l^'^^ 
three  years*  postal  experience.  It  has  been  many  years  since  we  could  of-r 
any  inducement  to  an  experienced  railway  postal  clerk.  Post-olHce  derks  r.  ■« 
enter  at  $1,000  and  railway  postal  clerks  at  $1,100,  and  the  entrance  sthr? 
of  our  clerks  is  only  $1,035,  on  a  level  with  the  wat4?hmen,  messengers  t^' 
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laborers.  Not  only  are  we  now  unable  to  maintain  the  former  Iiigh  standard  at 
division  headquarters  by  filling  each  vacancy  with  a  clerk  having  the  required 
experience,  but  in  obtaining  raw  material  we  must  compete  with  better  pay 
in  other  positions  where  the  requirements  are  less  exacting. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  quite  a  number  of  vacancies  occurred  In  the 
service,  a  striking  instance  being  the  division  headquarters  at  Chicago,  where 
the  inspector  in  charge  has  been  unable  for  the  last  two  years  to  secure  ap- 
plicants for  vacancies  and  has  been  compelled  to  borrow  clerks  from  the  Chicago 
I>ost  office  to  perform  work  at  division  headquarters.  While  the  clerks  from  the 
Chicago  post  office  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  at  division  headquarters,  yet 
they  are  paid  considerably  more  salaries  than  the  clerks  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  at  division  headquarters. 

The  highest  grade  clerk  at  each  division  headquarters  is  known  as  the  chief 
clerk.  He  must  be  a  postal  expert  and  a  capable  office  manager,  and  have  the 
Initiative  to  act  in  emegencies  and  the  discretion  and  judgment  to  wisely  exer- 
<*ifie  such  authority  In  the  name  of  the  Inspector  In  charge,  with  whom  he  stands 
in  a  confidential  relation.  He  has  supervision  over  the  other  clerks,  and  is 
rt  siionsible  for  working  out  in  detail  the  general  directions  of  the  Inspector  In 
charge.  He  is  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  details  of  the  division,  and  to 
always  have  the  right  answer  ready  for  the  inspector  In  charge,  or  clerks,  or 
field  inspectors,  or  the  public.  It  rests  largely  with  the  chief  clerk  to  maintain 
the  proper  cooperation  between  the  office  and  field  forces.  When  the  chief 
clerk's  salary  was  first  fixed  at  $1,600  It  was  In  a  class  with  the  best  paid  In- 
spectors and  above  all  but  a  few  of  the  highest  paid  supervisory  officers  In  some 
of  the  largest  post  offices.  Now,  at  $1,980  he  is  on  a  level  with  any  superin- 
tf'ndent  of  a  suburban  post  office  station  who  may  not  be  required  to  do  or  to 
know  any  more  than  the  average  good  fourth-class  postmaster.  When  the  $1,400 
grade  was  created  it  represented  a  position  as  high  or  higher  than  many  of  the 
sujiervisory  positions  in  post  offices,  attained  only  after  many  years  of  service, 
demonstrating  special  ability  and  qualification  which  would  ultimately  lead  to 
the  chief  clerk's  place.  The  later  additions  of  $200  and  $160  to  that  grade  have 
by  no  means  kept  It  In  the  same  relatively  high  class.  As  the  business  of  a 
post  office  increases  its  employees  specialize  on  fewer  lines  of  work;  but  the 
grow^th  of  the  service  continually  adds  to  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  the 
older  clerks  at  division  headquarters  must  have  expert  knowledge. 

A  trained  stenographer  must  be  employed  at  our  present  entrance  salary. 
Clerks  familiar  with  the  Postal  Service,  who  can  compose  good  letters,  soon 
learn  to  do  their  own  typewriting  satisfactorily ;  but  each  division  headquarters 
must  have  one  or  more  stenographers  to  take  dictation.  We  now  get  them  fresh 
from  school  and  develop  them.  There  are  good  stenographers  In  post  offices, 
exj>erlenced  in  our  vocabulary  and  familiar  with  postal  subjects,  from  among 
whom  we  could,  with  proper  salaries,  select  the  few  who  most  fully  meet  our 
requirements. 

As  evidence  that  the  Potsmaster  General  believes  that  employees  should  re- 
ceive a  wage  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  leading  commercial  Institutions,  the 
following  statement  is  quoted  from  his  annual  report,  page  9,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1916: 

**  It  has  been  the  earnest  effort  of  the  department  to  fix  the  standard  rates 
of  the  pay  for  the  different  classes  of  work  at  from  15  to  30  per  cent  above 
the  average  rates  paid  for  similar  services  by  the  leading  commercial  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  same  rule  has  been  followed  throughout  the  Postal 
Service  In  fixing  salaries  that  are  not  fixed  by  law.  Wherever  an  employee  or 
a  group  of  employees  Is  found  to  be  receiving  salaries  below  the  standard  the 
department  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  appropriate  increases." 

In' order  that  this  branch  of  the  service  may  be  placed  upon  an  efficient  basis 
that  can  be  maintained  by  recruits  having  previous  experience  In  other 
branches  of  the  service,  we  are  herewith  submitting  for  your  consideration 
tlie  following  proposed  schedule,  which  embodies  our  ideas  as  to  what  salaries 
are  essential  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  ranks  of  the  clerks  at  the  division  headquarters  of  the  inspection 
service. 

In  lieu  of  the  present  6  grades  from  $1,035  to  $1,980  there  should  be  pro- 
vided the  following  grades:  $1,800,  $2,000,  $2,200,  $2,400,  $2,600,  $2,800,  with 
automatic  annual  promotions  for  satisfactory  service;  and  also  a  grade  at 
$3,000  for  one  chief  clerk  at  each  division  headquarters.  All  clerks  now  em- 
ployed at  division  headquarters  to  be  reclassified  on  the  above  basis  and  be 
given  credit  for  length  and  character  of  service  on  the  reclassification  of 
salaries. 
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A  clerk  of  any  grade  in  a  post  office  or  the  Railway  Mail  Serriee  to  V 
eligible  for  transfer  to  division  headquarters  at  the  salary  he  is  then  re^:-. 
ing,  but  not  less  tlian  the  entrance  salary  and  not  greater  than  the  high«^i  t 
which  promotions  are  made  automatically  at  division  headquarters. 

The  above  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  body  In  b^h.:  - 
of  the  clerics  at  division  headquarters  ^of  the  post  office-inspection  service. 

J.  li.  Pembebtoti, 

Atlanta  DivUivn 
W.  R.  KKT8, 

Chattanooifa  DitiMtm 
T.  W.  RruTiK, 

Chicago  Dirijtu/n 

MOBOAN    GRISWOLO. 

Cincinnati  Divi^on. 

W.    J.    BfAELEa, 

St.  Paul  Divition 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOE  F.  JOHNSTON,  INSFECTOB  IN  CHAKGE, 
KANSAS  CITT,  HO.,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  INSFECTOBS  IH 
CHABQE. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Gentlemen  of  the  commission,  while  Mr,  Cochrar., 
Mr.  Leonard,  and  myself  were  designated  by  the  post-office  inspector- 
in  charge  to  present  their  case  for  the  consideration  of  your  comnnv 
sion,  I  &OW  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  devote  some  attention  to  the  ca.-- 
of  the  inspectors  and  clerks  at  division  headquarters,  already  pre- 
sented by  their  chosen  representatives. 

There  are  but  15  in  the  grade  I  represent,  but  we  are  charged  witl; 
the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  while  the  clerks  at  divi- 
sion headquarters  constitute  our  office  force.  There  are  407  inspector* 
and  100  clerks  authorized.  The  entire  force  numbers  but  522,  incbi«i- 
ing  the  clerks,  but  the^^  constitute  the  best  organized  and  most  efficit:  t 
corps  of  investigators  in  the  country. 

Representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  employees  have  no  doi/ 1 
impressed  you  with  the  importance  of  their  part  in  handling  the  gn  a? 
work  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  each  in  its  way  is  as  important  .i* 
claimed. 

The  rural  carrier  has  numerous  duties  to  perform  and  must  '■ 
familiar  with  the  regulations  concerning  the  delivery  of  mail.  t!. 
registering  of  letters,  the  taking  of  applications  for  money  onlr.-, 
and  the  sale  of  stamp  supplies.    The  inspector  must  not  only  kn*  -' 
all  this,  but  he  must  be  able  to  determine  when  the  establishment  «•/  * 
route  is  warranted,  to  lay  it  out,  fix  the  schedule,  and  prepare  t! 
map  and  description  of  the  route.    He  is  also  called  on  to  mea>':  - 
routes  where  the  length  is  in  dispute,  inspect  the  service,  ascert^  . 
whether  it  is  properly  performed,  and  give  necessary  instnicti*  n? 
to  the  carrier  and  the  postmaster. 

The  letter  carrier  must  know  his  district  thoroughly,  underst^r  : 
the  regulations  concerning  the  delivery  of  mail,  the  handling  of  nj 
istered,  insured,  and  collect  on  delivery  matter,  the  collection  of  ma  . 
and  the  handling  of  changes  of  address  and  forwarding  orders.  T!iv 
inspector  is  called  on  to  determine  when  conditions  are  such  at  .i: 
office  that  City  Delivery  Service  may  be  installed,  the  number  of  c.ir- 
riers  necessary,  and  the  number  of  deliveries  to  be  made;  he  lays  <»-t 
the  routes,  locates  the  collection  boxes,  and  fixes  the  schedules^  Ht 
is  also  called  on  to  investigate  the  service  when  extensions  are  <ie- 
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sired  or  when  the  postmaster  thinks  additional  carriers  are  neces- 
sary, or  the  service  needs  readjusting. 

To  the  post-office  clerk  are  assimed  specific  duties.  In  the  smaller 
office  he  may  learn  all  the  details  of  the  service,  but  in  the  larger 
office  he  learns  the  work  of  a  single  assignment  or  a  single  division. 
The  inspector  must  know  the  details  of  all  the  assignments  and  all  the 
divisons  and  be  prepared  to  give  instructions  to  all  clerks.  He  also 
makes  the  investigation  when  an  increase  in  force  is  requested. 

The  various  supervisory  officers  may  become  specially  expert  in 
the  details  of  their  assignments,  but  the  inspector  must  know  suffi- 
cient of  all  the  assignments  to  check  up  the  service  and  advise  as 
to  modifications  and  improvements. 

Postmasters  come  usually  from  the  outside^  and  the  inspector  is 
their  mainstay  in  all  their  trials  and  tribulations  as  they  endeavor 
to  learn  the  service. 

From  the  investigation  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  post  office 
to  the  detailed  reorganization  of  the  largest  offices  to  secure  efficient 
operation,  the  inspector  is  the  one  detailed  to  make  the  investigation 
and  report  for  the  guidance  of  the  department. 

In  jul  the  ramifications  of  the  service,  whether  in  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  department,  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  various 
contract  services  involving  the  transportation  of  mail,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  in  the  post  office  and  station,  and  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  mail,  the  leasing  of  buildings,  the  auditing  of  accounts — 
the  inspector  is  called  on  to  investigate  and  advise  l^fore  action  is 
taken. 

The  enforcement  of  the  criminal  statutes  also  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  inspectors,  and  they  are  specially  charged  with  the  investi- 
gation of  depredations  on  the  mails.  Train  robbers,  post-office  bur- 
glars, money-order  forgers,  the  scheme-to-defraud  artist,  the  lottery 
man,  the  senders  of  obscene  literature,  the  pouch  thief,  and  the  em- 
bezzler test  their  ingenuity  in  their  efforts  to  apprehend  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  them. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  inspectors  caused  3,098  arrests,  in- 
cluding 146  postmasters,  26  assistant  postmasters,  221  clerks  in  post 
offices,  56  railway  postal  clerks,  90  city  letter  carriers,  44  rural  car- 
riers, 7  mail  carriers,  96  other  postal  employees,  444  post-office  bur- 
glars, and  1,968  others  who  were  not  employees.  Of  this  number, 
1,554  were  convicted,  while  but  83  of  those  tried  were  acquitted;  159 
were  discharged  by  grand  juries,  and  157  on  preliminary  examina- 
tions. In  103  cases  proceedings  were  dismissed,  16  died  awaiting 
trial,  3  forfeited  bail,  4  escaped  custody,  and  1,019  cases  were  pend- 
ing June  30. 

In  all  branches  of  the  service  except  ini^ectors  and  clerks  at  di- 
vision headquarters  automatic  promotion  has  been  provided  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  has  been  but  one  instance  in  the  last  eight 
years  when  the  appropriations  were  so  framed  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  promotions  might  be  given  inspectors  and  our  clerks, 
and  that  was  in  1914.  During  the  remainder  of  the  period  promo- 
tions have  been  possible  only  as  vacancies  have  occurred  in  higher 
places  due  to  death,  resignation,  transfer,  or  removal.  I  want  to 
urge  on  the  commission  a  recommendation  for  automatic  promotions 
for  inspectors  and  clerks,  such  promotions  to  be  made  annually  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  quarter  following  the  expiration  of  a  year's 
satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lower  grade. 

The  real  hard-luck  story  of  the  Postal  Service  is  that  of  the  clerks 
at  division  headquarters.  For  the  last  five  vears  there  has  been  no 
increase  either  in  number  or  salaries.  There  nas  been  no  opportunity 
since  July  1, 1914,  for  an  increase  in  salaries  except  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred. The  entrance  salary  is  still  at  $900,  and  when  increases  of 
$200  per  annum  were  provided  for  all  other  clerks  and  superrb^rr 
employees  in  the  Postal  Service  whose  salaries  were  not  in  excess  of 
$2,200,  it  was  so  framed  that  these  clerks  did  not  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  it,  as  they  came  in  only  under  the  percentage  provision;  this  re- 
sulted in  the  receipt  of  an  increase  of  less  than  $200  by  all  exa;it 
the  20  clerks  at  $1,400,  who  profited  to  the  extent  of  $10  per  annum. 

I  mean  no  criticism  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  a  hd 
that  Congress  has  given  them  just  what  was  reconmiended  b  the 
department's  estimates.  But  the  situation  calls  for  the  relief  su^- 
gested. 

As  showing  the  charatcer  of  men  graduated  from  this  service,  let 
me  advise  you  that  the  present  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
was  an  inspector,  and,  I  am  confident,  would  frankly  state  that  hi- 
mastery  of  details  of  the  service  is  due  to  the  investigations  made  and 
knowledge  acquired  while  serving  in  that  capacity.  Two  of  the  as- 
sistant superintendents  in  the  division  of  post-office  service  in  his 
bureau  are  former  inspectors.  The  same  is  true  of  the  director  of 
nostal  savings  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Registered 
Mails,  in  the  third  assistant's  bureau.  Both  of  the  assistant  saper- 
intendents  of  the  Bailway  Mail  Service  traveling  from  the  secxmd 
assistant's  office,  and  four  of  the  15  division  superintendents  of  the 
Kailway  Mail  Service,  are  former  inspectors,  as  is  one  of  the  at- 
torneys in  the  office  of  the  solicitor. 

Let  me  illustrate  one  of  the  effects  of  the  small-salary  scale 
for  inspectors  under  present  conditions.    The  acting  postmaster  at 
Boston  left  the  inspectors'  service  at  the  instance  of  our  lamented 
friend  Murray  to  be  assistant  postmaster  there.     The  cashier  at 
Bridgeport,  the  superintendent  of  mails  at  New  York,  the  auditor 
of  the  rfew  York  post  office,  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Lewisbnre, 
Pa.,  the  postmaster  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  the  superintendent  of  maib 
at  Pittsburgh,  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  cashier 
at  Louisville,  the  superintendent  of  mails  at  Memphis,  the  assistant 
postmaster  at  Houston,  the  superintendent  of  mails  at  Indianapolis, 
the  assistant  postmaster  at  St  Louis,  the  assistant  postmaster  at 
Milwaukee,  the  postmaster  at  Ardmore,  Okla.,  the  assistant  post- 
master at  Greeley,  Colo.,  the  superintendent  of  mails  at  Seattle, 
and  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Tacoma,  Wa^.,  and  Portland,  Otp^. 
were  all  inspectors.    There  is  no  question  that  each  of  these  offices 
gained  inmiensely  by  their  selection,  but  it  was  at  our  expense.   Our 
service  should  not  be  a  training  ground  for  supervisory  officials,  but 
we  should  recruit  the  best  material  in  post  offices  and  in  the  Railwar 
Mail  Service  for  inspectors,  and  our  salary  should  be  sufficient  to 
offer  an  inducement.    But  it  ih  not  to  post  offices  alone  we  are  losini^ 
our  trained  inspectors.    When  Mr.  Roper  set  about  organizing  his 
special  agents  under  the  income-tax  law,  having  learned  the  valoe 
of  the  work  of  our  force,  he  sought  many  recruite  from  among  them 
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and  now  has  eight  former  inspectors  and  would  have  had  more  had 
not  the  Postmaster  General  interposed  an  objection.  He  has  posi- 
tions paying  from  $2,760  to  $3,600  to  offer.  When  the  force  of  special 
agents  of  the  State  Department  was  organized  in  1917,  the  chief 
cf  that  service  recruited  it  from  men  trained  as  inspectors. 

The  Militarjr  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Army  had  given  six  in- 
spectors commissions  and  others  were  sought,  but  the  exodus  was 
halted  by  refusal  of  approval  of  transfers.  It  became  necessary  in 
order  to  retain  a  workmg  force  of  inspectors  during  the  war  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  instruct  inspectors  in  charge  to  file  applica- 
tions for  exemption  for  all  men  of  draft  age.  The  Goodyear  Tire 
Co.  has  made  a  heavy  draft  on  our  service  and  is  paying  former 
inspectors  from  $3,600  to  $10,000  per  annum.  The  Firestone  Tire 
Co.,  the  Duponts,  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  of  New  York,  have  followed  suit.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  taken  an  inspector  in  cfiarge  and  two  inspectors,  who  are  now 
drawing  largely  increased  salaries.  We  have  supplied  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  with  inspectors  to  be  directors  general  of  posts,  at 
salaries  more  nian  three  times  that  of  the  highest  salaried  class  in  our 
force. 

Now  as  to  inspectors  in  charge.  We  form  the  balance  wheel  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and  vacancies  in  our  number  are  filled  from  the 
force  by  promotion  of  inspectors  who  have  qualified  as  postal  ex- 
perts. The  average  age  of  the  inspector  in  charge  is  50  and  the 
average  time  they  have  devoted  to  the  Postal  Service  is  25  years. 
The  raw  material  is  turned  over  to  us  as  new  inspectors  are  appointed 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  develop  the  talents  and  tram  the  inspector.  He 
is  first  sent  out  with  an  experienced  inspector  to  learn  the  details 
of  inspecting  a  post  office,  how  to  travel,  and  other  requirements'  of 
the  position.  But  it  is  the  guidance  and  admonitions  of  the  in- 
spector in  charge  that  makes  an  efficient  inspector  out  of  the  novice. 
A  recruit  may  possess  latent  capabilities  that  would  not  be  developed  ' 
without  the  fostering  care  and  sympathetic  direction  of  his  superior. 
The  inspector  in  charge  makes  careful  review  of  his  work,  calls 
attention  to  his  errors  of  omission  and  commission,  and  instructs  him 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  handling  the  investigation  of  the  various 
classes  of  cases.  It  requires  patience  and  tact,  a  broad  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Postal  Service 
in  all  its  ramifications. 

Ail  cases  for  investigation  are  sent  from  the  department  direct  to 
the  inspector  in  charge,  who  assigns  them  for  investigation  and  to 
whom  the  reports  are  directed  when  the  investigation  is  completed. 
All  inspectors'  reports  are  reviewed*  by  the  inspector  in  charge. 
If  the  report  shows  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
the  facts  all  clearly  presented,  and  the  recommendation  made  is  fully 
warranted,  the  report  is  approved  and  forwarded  to  the  chief  in- 
spector for  reference  to  the  proper  bureau  of  the  department.  If, 
however,  the  inspector  has  not  developed  all  the  facts,  or  they  are 
not  properly  presented,  or  the  recommendation  is  not  a  proper  one, 
the  report  is  returned  with  detailed  instructions,  or  at  times  referred 
to  another  inspector  for  handling.  Every  case  goes  over  the  desk  of 
the  inspector  m  charge  at  least  twice  and  he  is  held  responsible  for 
its  proper  handling.    During  the  last  fiscal  year  450,215  cases  of 
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various  classes  were  referred  to  them  for  investigation,  and  451,01:: 
were  investigated  and  closed.  In  addition  to  the  work  on  casr- 
relating  to  losses  and  other  irre&;ularities  in  the  ordinary  roaiU 
87,549  regular  cases  were  reported,  and  there'  were  22,484  special 
reports  sent  to  the  department,  a  total  of  110,033,  each  of  which 
required  the  review  ana  approval  of  the  inspectors  in  charge.  Thi*» 
is  an  average  of  7,335  for  each  division  and  an  average  of  24  p«r 
dav  for  each  inspector  in  charge. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  collections  made  and  disbursed  in  th** 
field  amounted  to  $4,963,341.06,  while  $181,578.96  was  forwarded  for 
disbursement  through  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector,  a  total  of 
$5,144,920.02. 

Postmasters  of  all  classes,  employees  in  all  grades,  and  the  publir 
appeal  to  inspectors  in  charge  for  information  and  rulings  on  the 
application  of  the  postal  laws  and  i*egulations. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  office  study  of  cases^covering  losses  in  the  maiN 
which  develop  the  points  at  which  depredations  are  occurring,  an^? 
the  inspector  in  charge  makes  the  detail  of  inspectors  to  apprehend  1 
the  thief  and  directs  the  operations. 

Originally,  all  investigating  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  called  special  agents,  and  all  the  field  work  was  sent  them  f<»r 
attention,  the  transportation  of  the  mails  as  well  as  matters  affecting 
the  post  offices.  In  1869,  when  the  distribution  of  the  mails  on  train^ 
began  to  develop,  some  of  the  special  agents  wei*e  designated  as  assist- 
ant superintendents  of  the  Railwav  Mail  Service  and  given  speiu' 
duties  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  mails  in  transit.  Other- 
were  assigned  to  post-office  inspection  and  others  to  mail  depre«b- 
tions.  As  the  Railway  Mail  Service  grew  the  work  was  permanent  1\ 
separated  and  later  superintendents  of  the  Railway  Mail  service  wen* 
appointed,  usually  f i-om  the  ranks  without  having  had  the  expcrien«v 
as  special  agents,  while  the  growth  of  the  inspection  service  cau^^i 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  in  charge  of  divisions,  and  to-day  theip 
are  an  equal  nuhiber  of  divisions  and  of  inspectors  in  charge  an»i 
superintendents  of  the  Railwav  Mail  Service.  For  a  time  the  w<irk 
of  traveling  representatives  oi  the  department  was  divided  and  wr 
Iiad,  in  addition  to  post-office  inspectors,  assistant  superintendent- 
of  the  Salary  and  Allowance  Division,  of  the  City  Delivery  Division, 
and  special  agents  of  the  rural  delivery,  working  under  the  Fir-t 
Assistant  Postmaster  General;  assistant  superintendents  of  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service,  working  imder  the  Second  Assistant  Postma«tf*r 
General;  and  assistant  superintendents  of  registered  mails  and  of 
classification  of  mails,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Third  A^ 
sistant  Postmaster  General. 

Commencing  with  the  transfer  of  the  special  agents  of  the  rural  At- 
livery  to  the  inspectors'  force  in  1906,  and  ending  with  the  eventun 
consolidation  of  all  the  others  with  the  inspectors'  force,  complete  J 
in  1910,  we  have  the  situation  to-day  where  all  the  traveling  repre- 
sentatives, except  two  assistant  superintendents  of  the  Railway  ifait 
Service,  are  rated  as  inspectors  and  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  inspectors  in  charge. 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  most  important  supervisory  service  in  thf 
post-office  establishniont  and  that  it  should  be  so  recognized  in  adjust- 
ing salaries.    If  salaries  of  supervisory  officials,  including  assistant 
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postmasters,  were  to  be  left  as  they  are  at  present,  the  salary  of 
inspectors  in  charge  should  be  fixed  on  a  par  with  the  highest  salary 
paid  a  supervisory  oiBcial,  except  postmaster,  which  is  $4,000.  To 
the  extent  that  the  salaries  of  other  supervisory  officers  may  be  in- 
creased, the  salary  of  inspectors  in  charge  should  be  increased  also ; 
and  both  inspectors  in  charge  and  superintendents  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  should  receive  like  salaries,  which  should  equal  the 
highest  salary  paid  to  any  supervisory  officer  under  any  postmaster. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Don't  you  ordinarily  classify  an  inspector  as 
holding  a  supervisory  position? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Surely,  Mr.  Steenerson;  surely. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  tKought  you  distin^ished  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Johnston.  He  is  a  supervisory  official,  with  supervision  over 
everyone  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  thought,  from  what  you  said  there  about  sal- 
aries, that  you  distinguished  inspector  from  supervisory  officials. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  didn't  make  myself  clear  to  you  then.  T  was 
speaking  in  the  last  paragi*aph,  when  discussing  salaries,  of  the  sal- 
aries of  inspectors  in  charge. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  if  you  use  the  term  "  supervisory  official," 
for  instance,  in  increasing  the  salaries,  that  would  also  include  the 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  would  include  the  inspectors  and  also  the  in- 
spectors in  charge. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  would  include  the  others,  too. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  the  supervisory  officers  in  the  post  office  and  in 
the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  that  is  a  general  term  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Supervisory  officer  is  a  general  term,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  everyone  that  gets  above » 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  That  has  some  one  under  him  to 
supervise. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  has  direction  oyer  others. 

Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  Johnston,  what  position  do  you  hold  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Kansas  City  division. 

Mr.  Moon.  You  have  been  chief  inspector? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  was  chief  inspector  for  a  year  and  nine  months. 

Mr.  Moon.  Now,  under  the  laws,  as  I  understand  it,  the  inspector 
may  select  his  own  legal  residence? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  that  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Moon.  He  can  select  his  own  legal  residence,  but  the  depart- 
ment fixes  his  official  domicile? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Now,  from  your  experience  in  this  service,  would  it  be 
a  wise  provision  or  not  to  permit  an  inspector  to  select  his  own 
official  domicile? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  an  in- 
spector to  select  his  own  official  domicile,  but  you  could  retain  the 
same  regulations  and  have  the  inspector  in  charge  designate  his  offi- 
cial domicile,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  his  expenses  while  he  was 

there. 

Mr.  Moon.  Of  course,  you  could  pay  his  expenses  by  changing 
the  law,  either  at  his  residence  or  at  his  official  domicile,  but  I  am 
gpeaJdng  of  the  right  to  fix  the  official  domicile. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  The  inspector  in  charge  does  that  to-day. 

Mr.  Moon.  And  that  ought  not  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moon.  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  department  seU*.  t^ 
the  larger  places  because  the  greater  amount  of  work  is  done  at  tli*'-^ 
places? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  department  doesn't  always  select  the  larg*-t. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  mean  the  most  central  or  best  pface  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Under  the  present  practice  they  select  the  nlut^ 
at  which  and  from  which  most  of  the  work  is  to  be  handled  and  cnu 
be  handled  most  conveniently.  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  too  far  in  <1l- 
cussin^  that  with  you,  Judge,  because  the  policy  has  been  changed  x 
little  bit. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  mean  that  this  has  not  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  inspector  from  getting  his  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  ratner  not  answer  that  (question. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  will  ask  another  one.  Suppose  an  inspector  had  tL  • 
right  to  select  his  own  official  domicile.  He  could  select  a  plane 
where  there  is  no  work  at  all,  and  he  would  be  getting  per  diem  even 
day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Shouldn't  he  have  it,  if  he  was  working  away  fnun 
his  home  every  day  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  the  real  reason  why.  You  separate  the  le^^a 
residence  from  the  official  residence,  and  if  you  are  going  to  pav  a 
man  a  per  diem  and  take  him  away  from  his  home  to  an  official  ri-i 
dence,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  should  be  some  further  compensatii  n 
^ven  to  him,  because  he  is  away  from  his  legal  residence  and  is  m- 
ting  no  pay  at  his  official  residence,  and  that  brings  up  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  let  him  take  his  legal  residence,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  now,  wherever  he  wants  and  have  the  department  give  biiu 
an  official  residence  and  do  away  with  the  per  diem  business  hlvt- 
gether,  providing  he  got  a  sufficient  salary  to  cover  the  expense. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Provision  would  have  to  be  made  to  cover  traveling 
expenses  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  In  selecting  the  official  domicile,  don^  they  usual]\ 
have  consideration  for  the  railway  facilities? 

Ikfr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  The  endeavor  at  the  i>resent  time  is  to 
place  an  inspector's  domicile  at  a  certain  point  in  his  territory  wber*i 
he  has  ample  railway  facilities  and  at  a  pomt  at  and  from  which  m*^ 
of  the  work  must  be  handled. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  reference  to  Ihe  mail  facilities. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question^ 
for  you  gentlemen,  because  it  is  a  subject  we  are  all  very  deep'-v 
interested  in.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  H.  Barclav.  tb- 
inspector  in  charge  at  Spokane,  formerly  in  charge  at  Cincinnati, 
written  in  response  to  a  suggestion  that  he  give  me  any  pointer^ 
that  occurred  to  him  that  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  vonr 
commission.  It  is  meaty  and  very  entertaining;  there  are  a  Yvik 
over  five  pages  of  it,  and  if  the  commission  has  time,  I  will  reail  i^ 
If  not,  I  will  ask  permission  to  put  it  in  the  record.  He  -V" 
[reading] : 

In  response  to  your  recent  request  for  sufiTRestion  of  points  for  discouM'.! 
with  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries  meeting  on  Ck'tober  23  and  24 
for  hearing  of  inspectors  and  inspectors  in  charge,  I  can  probably  offer  iioth:L»* 
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better  than  my  own  personal  experience  covering  more  than  33  years  continu- 
ously In  the  Postal  Service,  beginning  as  clerk  In  the  Railway  Mall  Service 
and  progressing  through  the  various  grades  to  and  Including  the  position  of 
division  superintendent,  afterward  transferring  Into  the  inspection  service  and 
progressing  to  the  position  of  Inspector  in  charge  of  division.  My  several  grades 
in  salary  have  been:  $800,  $900,  $1,000,  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,600,  $1,800,  $1,900, 
$2,100  $2,500,  $3,000. 

As  I  have  for  at  least  30  years  held  one  or  another  of  the  important  super- 
visory positions,  in  which  respect  I  have  had  better  luck  than  the  average 
employee,  and  as  my  avorage  salary  has  been  but  $1,800  per  annum,  my  case 
should  serve  at  least  to  show  the  necessity  for  extending  financial  assistance 
to  the  Inspector  force  as  a  body,  for  if  I  have  not  prospered  others  less  fortunate 
have  been  in  worse  position. 

My  domicile  and  actual  residence  have  been  changed  13  times  by  official 
order,  as  follows :  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  St.  Paul  to  Helena,  Mont. ; 
Helena  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Paul  to  Salt  Lake.  Utah;  Salt  Lake  to  Port- 
land. Oreg. ;  Portland  to  Helena,  Mont;  Helena  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Paul 
to  Helena,  Mont. ;  Helena  to  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Spokane  to  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
Seattle  to  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Tacoma  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Cincinnati  to  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  movements  were  "major  operations"  entailing  family 
travel  and  freight  haulage  at  no  less  cost  then  $200  per  move.  Four  move- 
ments were  "  light " — railroad  fare,  excess  baggage,  and  residence  in  hotels  be- 
cause of  furniture  not  being  moved,  but  the  net  coat  may  be  stated  as  $100  per 
move.  On  many  occasions  I  have  been  detailed  at  one  place  or  another,  without 
change  of  domicile,  for  periods  of  from  one  to  six  months.  In  some  of  these  in- 
stances, as  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  etc.,  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  temporarily  close  my  home  residence  and  carry  my  family  with  me. 
In  all  these  cases  the  then  allowance  of  $3  per  diem  for  "  necessary  "  expenses 
fell  short  of  actual  subsistence  for  myself.  My  cashbook  shows,  for  example,  a 
loss  of  $160,  excess  of  necessary  expenditure  over  allowances  during  a  tem- 
porary detail  of  about  five  months  at  Washington  in  1914.  Conservatively  esti- 
mating these  unrecorded  losses  at  the  very  low  figure  of  $50  per  year  ($1,650) 
and  adding  the  $2,200  expended  for  family  movements  when  officially  trans- 
ferred gives  the  grand  total  of  $5,350  personal  loss  involved  in  following  out 
official  changes,  temporary  or  otherwise. 

And  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  complaint  or  criticism  to  offer  or  regrets 
to  express.  I  have  always  cheerfully  obeyed  instructions  and  appreciated  the 
implied  compliment  of  being  considered  useful  and  capable.  I  have  always  op- 
posed criticism  of  changes  in  official  assignments,  considering  them  to  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  service  and  necessary  to  flexibility  of  management  I  am 
mentioning  my  experiences  merely  to  show  where  a  part  of  the  inspectors* 
money  goes. 

By  reason  of  uncertainty  of  residence,  as  above  illustrated,  it  is  unsafe  for 
an  Inspector  to  invest  his  money  in  a  home,  in  real  estate,  or  In  any  **  local  *' 
ventures.  When  still  a  rather  young  person  I  fell  heir  to  a  legacy  of  $2,000 
and  put  it  into  the  real-estate  game,  running  my  '*  paper  *'  profits  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  My  system  was  right  and  profitable  and  had  I  been  able  to 
continue  to  watch  the  market  I  would  without  doubt  have  cleaned  up  some  re- 
spectable gains;  but  I  was  suddenly  transferred  to  a  distant  point  and  there 
remained  about  five  years,  during  which  time  the  neglect  of  my  agents  and 
other  iniquities  which  are  practiced  upon  the  "  nonresident "  owner  licked  up 
not  only  all  my  prospective  profits  but  my  original  $2,000  as  well. 

Had  I  been  able  during  the  past  30,  20,  or  10  years  to  live  In  my  own  house 
instead  of  renting  expensive  apartments  I  would  have  saved  some  money  by 
that  process.  Even  my  furniture  has  been  a  poor  investment,  as  its  cost  has 
been  about  doubled  by  freight  charges. 

The  average  man  with  a  sense  of  business  and  a  desire  to  get  ahead  may 
legitimately  make  use  of  friendships  to  get  into  profitable  investments,  neces- 
sarily obligating  himself  to  reciprocal  courtesies.  The  inspector  must  steer 
very  wide  of  obligations. 

The  fewer  friends  and  affiliations  he  is  known  to  have  the  less  liable  is  he 
to  suspicion  of  favoritism  and  prejudice.  I  could  pick  up  many  desirable 
small  investments  by  obligating  myself  for  advice  and  assistance.  As  It  Is,  I 
consider  it  more  prudent  to  invest  my  small  savings  in  low-earning  securities, 
with  no  thanks  to  anyone. 


X 
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Every  Inflpector,  I  believe.  Is  In  love  with  his  work.  I  would  iH»t  fxrtiati^ 
places  with  any  money  grubber.  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  serving  my  fell'.» 
man.  It  requires  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  to  be  a  good  public  serxnnt.  A.: 
Kood  insijectors  have  this  attribute.  What  I  am  trying  to  show  in  that  tl- 
inspector  does  not  have  the  chance  in  life  to  do  well  by  himself  that  the  aveni.v 
citizen  of  the  same  earning  capacity  enjoys,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  tit^ 
Government  should  extend  special  recognition  to  this  small'  selective  h«»dv  ..• 
faithful  servitors. 

That  favorite  topic,  "  high  cost  of  living."  probably  does  not  require  fartl»er 
discussion  on  my  part ;  however,  a  statement  of  actual  experience  merits  s*  ri 
ous  consideration.  Some  months  ago  I  moved  to  the  city  where  I  now  \iti\* 
my  home  and  official  domicile.  I  have  very  carefully  canvasse<l  the  reiiral 
question.  Building  operations  have  been  practically  suspended  for  five  y»*«r> 
and  revival  is  prevented  by  prevailing  high  cost  of  material  and  labor.  K^r 
every  desirable  small  house  and  apartment  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  api^lraDtji 
willing  to  pay  increased  and  increasing  rent  charges.  I  left  a  renting  agen-r 
one  morning  to  look  at  a  rather  undesirable  $48  apartment  and  on  return:  »/r 
at  noon  was  informed  that  in  my  absence  it  had  been  leased  to  another  per^'X« 
for  $55.  I  was  told  of  a  tenant  intending  to  vacate  a  $50  apartment,  but  makir  c 
a  "bee  line"  for  the  agent  was  told  that  the  tenant  had  decide<l  to  reim  - 
and  pay  $75.  I  offered  an  advance  deposit  for  the  privilege  of  being  first  ♦'O 
the  waiting  list  for  a  $75  apartment  and  was  afterward  told  that  the  rem  w;.> 
to  be  advance<i  to  $90.  All  houses  are  rented  "  subject  to  sale."  An  soon  a*  t 
tenant  is  comfortably  settlefl  at  considerable  expense  the  agent  secures  a  sa'*-»» 
option  on  the  property  and  infdrms  Mr.  Tenant  that  he  can  buy  it  at  a  st  T 
advance — or  get  out!  People  are  actually  inserting  advertisements  In  t:.f» 
papers  offering  "reward"  for  information  leading  to  discovery  of  vamr.! 
houses  and  apartments.  I  suppose  that  this  condition  prevails  everywh#»r#* 
People  In  this  swtlon  of  the  countrj'  can  not  "commute"  to  out.side  <li>-tr.4-. 
as  is  done  in  the  East,  there  being  no  adequate  train  service. 

I  find  myself  compelled  to  sign  a  lease  for  a  year  on  an  unfurnished  (heatpi:  > 
apartment  at  $75  per  month,  and  I  estimate  my  prospective  expenses  asi  folUm  s 

Rent 175 

Light  and  cooking,  electricity ^ 

Telephone % 

Groceries,  meat,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  fruit,  ice t>f 

Clothing,  personal  items,  church,  car  fare,  lunches,  charities,  books,  new<»- 
pnpers,  toilet  articles,  barber,  shoe  shine,  etc.,  for  wife  and  self,  $1  per 

day  each flo 

Life  and  accident  insurance  (actual) 4fl 

Doctor,  dentist,  oculist,  medicine 5 

Laundry  (in  or  out) S 

Per  month ro 

Salary,  262.50. 

You  will  find  in  the  above  no  provi^iion  for  automobile,  pleasure  trips,  «»rnint^ 
serious  illness,  entertainment,  holidays,  gifts,  vacations,  guests,  or  nnforserr 
demands.  Any  shading  of  the  foregoing  estimate  must  be  at  the  expen.*^  of 
ordinary  comfort  and  pleasure  of  mere  existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  u=. 
told  by  informed  people  of  my  station  in  life  that  I  shall  not  "  get  by  **  for  ih" 
entire  year  at  less  than  an  average  of  $300  per  month.  This  will  necessity t» 
dipping  into  my  small  private  income.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argumiT.t 
that  the  foregoing  estimate  may  Inc'ude  an  element  of  lil)erality  or  extravagac*'. 
where  does  the  insi)ector  "get  off"  who  receives  $141.(J6  to  $210  per  ii¥ntO-' 
While  I  am  citing  here  my  own  experiences  as  proof  of  my  statements.  It  is  Ur 
the  poorer  paid  inspectors  that  I  am  trying  to  make  my  argument. 

The  "  questionnaires  "  lately  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  cobunisii<tr 
disclose  the  fact  that  inspectors  are  working  for  a  bare  subsistence;  that  tbt? 
are  able  to  lay  practically  nothing  aside  for  the  demands  of  sickneas.  mi^ 
fortune,  and  old  age ;  that  those  who  have  acquired  some  sulMtance  from  prlvat** 
sources  are  now  using  it  to  maintain  existence  and  their  ofiicial  pokckHia 
gambling  on  the  theory  that  In  Justice  they  must  be  given  recognitioo.  U 
there  was  a  little  profit  in  the  inspector*s  salary  in  the  old  days,  that  tine  U 
certainly  past  and  not  likely  to  return. 

By  systematic  saving  without  parsimony,  by  constantly  ''turning  over*  mj 
small  profits  from  investments,  and  by  singular  and  exceptional  Immunity  trvm 
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sickness  and  "  trouble  "  I  have  accumulated  a  small  reserve  of  capital,  but  not 
£or  one  moment  can  I  indulge  the  hope  or  expectation  of  rest  and  comfort  in 
old  age  without  labor.  I  am  counted  a  "  gooit  man  "  for  the  service  and  have 
given  my  life  to  it  with  much  enjoyment,  but  when  my  physical  and  mental 
joints  begin  to  creak  I  nmst  become  a  suppliant  for  an  old  man's  Job.  Here 
again  I  mention  my  own  case,  not  to  inspire  personal  consideration,  but  as  ex- 
emplification of  the  status  of  that  class  of  insiiectors  who  have  p.ayed  to  better 
than  ordinary  good  luck  and  argument  for  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
those  who  have  been  equally  faithful  but  not  so  fortunate. 

Post-oflice  insi)ectors,  a  small  picked  body  of  422  men  bearing  enormous 
trust  and  responsibility,  must  necessaiily  be  of  exceptionally  good  Judgment, 
ability,  dependability,  energy',  and  honesty.  If  we  know  of  one  here  and  there 
not  so  endowed  he  is  the  exception,  proving  the  rule  that  we  can  not  always 
get  the  material  we  want  at  the  price  we  are  able  to  pay.  As  a  claas  they 
are  unbiased  and  trained  investigators  of  a  higher  order  of  and  more  divers!- 
tie<l  ability  than  is  to  be  found  in  bulk  in  any  other  organization,  and  they 
perform  a  greater  public  service  of  intimate  character  than  does  any  other 
organization.  Without  fear  or  favor  they  punish  criminals  who  are  notoriously 
contemptuous  of  the  laws  of  States.  Post-ofhce  inspectors  are  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  Postmaster  General,  his  assistants,  and  the  chief  In- 
spector. They  must  ever  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  high  calling.  They  must 
lie  well-behaved,  well-dressed,  and  well-educated  gentlemen.  From  early-day 
beginning  as  hard-riding  overseers  of  the  Postal  Service  they  have  perforce 
become  lawyers,  diplomats,  students,  business  men,  expert  accountants,  crimi- 
nnl  specialists,  and  instructors  of  thousands  of  subordinates.  They  must  have 
the  presence  and  ability  to  inspire  full  confidence  and  direct  the  official  con- 
duct of  men  much  better  paid.  If  here  and  there  one  fails  it  is  because  our 
appropriation  does  not  permit  us  to  recruit  the  best  talent. 

Our  basic  entrance  salary  for  a  post-oflice  lnspe<'tor  is  $1,500, 'with  w^ar-con- 
ditions  bonus  of  $200.  The  highest  salary  (excepting  15  insi)ectors  in  charge) 
is  $2,400,  with  5  per  cent  bonus.  I  have  before  me  information  concerning 
Canadian  inspectors  to  the  eifect  that  their  mininmm  pay  is  $2,500,  with  auto- 
matic $100  annual  Increase  up  to  $3,500.  Assistant  Inspectors,  a  designation 
not  used  by  us,  receive  minimum  salaries  of  $1,800,  with  automatic  $100  annual 
increases  to  $2,500.  We  have  no  automatic  advancement;  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  make  the  only  opportunity  for  advancement  from  lower  grades. 

It  is  reportetl  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  employed  efficiency  experts 
to  reclassify  salaries  of  civil  servants,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that 
Parliament  is  expected  to  legislate  salaries  of  post-office  inspectors  as  follows: 
Inspectors,  minimum  $3,120,  with  automatic  annual  $180  Increases  up  to 
$4,200;  assistant  insi>ectors,  minimum  $2,000,  Increasing  automatically  to 
$3,300.  The  Canadian  Government  has  both  the  retirement  and  sui)eranuation 
features,  optional  \iith  the  employee,  either  providing  liberally  for  old  age. 

I  have  cited  my  personal  experiences,  as  being  of  more  interest  and  Infor- 
mation than  mere  theorizing.  Only  a  part  of  this  experience  has  been  as  post- 
office  inspector,  but  as  all  inspectors  l>egin  their  experience  in  other  branches 
of  the  service  It  is  proper  to  average  their  expenses  and  earnings  for  their 
entli-e  period  of  service.  It  is,  in  fact,  something  of  a  surprise  to  realize  that 
my  average  salary  has  been  but  $1,800,  but  that  being  so  in  my  case  It  is  prob- 
ably more  than  has  been  averaged  by  the  run  of  inspectors,  and  they  who 
have  in  the  past  found  that  rate  of  pay  adequate  for  their  needs  have  certainly 
not  so  found  it  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  attempt 
at  saving. 

Aside  from  the  reasonable  belief  that  every  faithful  Government  servant 
should  be  allowed  a  margin  of  profit  in  his  remuneration,  It  is  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  to  post-office  Inspectors  particularly  should  he  extended  substan- 
tial financial  recognition  of  their  exceptional  worth  and  the  unusual  conditions 
attending  the  peculiar  character  of  their  employment,  as,  for  example,  appears 
to  be  the  Intention  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

We  appreciate,  gentlemen,  the  fact  that  your  commission  has  a 
knotty  problem  to  handle.  In  fact,  we  feel,  from  our  study  of  the 
situation,  and  we  work  every  day  along  the  lines  that  your  commis- 
sion must  work,  that  you  must  start  at  the  ground  and  build  up, 
and  that  all  salaries  of  supervisory  officials  will  depend  upon  the 
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entrance  salaries  for  the  clerk  and  carrier  and  the  railway  postal 
clerk  and  the  limit  to  which  he  is  promoted.  We  are  satisfied  that 
Congress,  in  appointing  this  commission,  was  responding  to  a  reeujr- 
nized  condition  in  the  service,  and  we  are  content  to  leave  our  ca>*» 
in  the  hands  of  you  gentlemen,  being  satisfied  that  we  will  be  dealt 
with  fairly. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  is  on  the  program.  Thi.- 
commission  is  composed  of  laboring  men,  you  know.  We  have  to 
meet  another  call.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjoum^'d. ) 
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